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Following  is  a list  of  the  most  im-1  L.  V.  Saar— Sonata,  violin  and  piano, 
portant  orchestral,  choral,  and  chain-  f Op.  41.  Leo  Schulz.  Sonata,  ’cello  and 
her  works  and  concerted  pieces  heard  P*'5’10.  °P-  49,  Karl  Grlenauer. 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  in  the  11  H IIuss— Romance,  piano  and  vio- 
' v , , hn,  Maud  Powell, 

season  now  closing:  Saint-Saens-Sonata,  piano  and  ’cello, 

Gustav  Mahler— Fifth  Symphony,  Eos-  Op.  123,  Karl  Grienauer. 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra.  Hans  Huber— Sonata  in  C,  piano  and 

Vincent  d'Indy— Symphony  on  a Moun-  violin.  Miss  Eberhard. 


I V.  d’Indy— Sonata  in  C,  piano  and  vio- 
lin, Miss  Eberhard. 

Max  Reger— Sonata,  piano  and  violin, 
Op.  72,  Miss  Eberhard. 


taineer’s  air.  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Ernest  Chausson— Symphony,  op.  20, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Rheingold  Moriso-Witch  Gli6re— Sym-  

, 7-.  . t>  c,  . a he  following  more  important  new 

phonv,  E flat,  No.  1,  Russian  Symphony.  , , , . ^ 

Orchestra  | solo  and  concerted  pieces  were  given: 

Johann  Stamitz — Symphony  E>  minor,  S.  Rachmaninoff— Piano  concerto  No.  2. 
op.  3,kNo.  2,  Sam  Franko.  __  Raoul  Pugno,  (Russian  Symphony  Orches- 

F.  Richter— Symphony  A,  op  4,  Sam  tra.) 

Franko.  Arensky— Violin  concerto.  Maud  Powell, 

Claude  Debussy—"  L-Apr6s-Midi  d’un  (Russian  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

Faune,^  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mlynarsky — Violin  concerto.  Alexander 
Hugo  Wolf— Italian  Serenade,  (in  its  Saslavsky,  (Russian  Symphony  Orches- 
form  for  small  orchestra,)  New  York  tra.) 

Symphony  Orchestra.  J.  Jongen— ’Cello  concerto.  Jean  G6r- 

Edward  Elgar— Introduction  and  alle-  ardy,  (Philharmonic.) 


gro  for  string  quartet  and  string  orches- 
tra, New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Vincent  d’Indy—”  Saugefleurle,”  16- 
gende;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

C6sar  Franck—"  Psyche  et  Eros,”  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra. 

Josef  Suk— Scherzo,  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


E.  Jaques  DalcrOze — Violin  concerto. 
Henri  Marteau,  (Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra.) 

E.  Schiitt— Piano  concert^.  Op.  47.  Mme.  \ 
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Olga  Samaroff  (Philadelphia  Orchestra.) 

The  following  choral  works  have 
been  sung  for  the  first  time: 

Palestrina— Lamentations  and  “ Salve 


I 


Gabriel  Faurd— Incidental  music  from  Regina." 


“ PelI6as  et  MSlisande.”  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Alberic  Magnard — “ Chant  Fun&bre," 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Wagner— Original  form  of  the  prelude 


A 

Tannhfluser,” 


Met- 


to  the  third  act  of 
ropolitan  Opera  Plouse  concert. 

Max  Schillings— Symphonic  prelude  to 
Oedipus  Rex,"  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
Rimsky  Korsakoff— Suite,  " The  Snow 
Maiden”;  Suite,  "Christmas  Eve,”  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra. 

Jean  Sibelius—"  Finland,”  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  concert. 

Zolataryoff—  Hebrew  Rhapsody,  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra. 

Glazounoff— Suite,  " From  the  Middle 
Ages,"  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Napravnik— Intermezzo,  " Night,"  from 
" Dubroffsky,”  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. r 

Seroff— Cossack  Dance,  Russian  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

C.  Cui— Valse,  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

F.  Volbach— " Old  Heidelberg,"  Lleder- 
kranz. 

Arthur  Shepherd—"  Ouverture  Joyeuse,” 
New  Music  Society. 

David  Stanley  Smith— Two  Contrasted 
Pieces,  New  Music  Society. 

Frederick  S.  Converse—  ” The  • Mystic 
Trumpeter,”  New  Music  Society. 

Engelbert  Humperdinck— Prelude  to 
“ Dornoschen  introduction  and  inter- 
mezzo from  " Die  Heirath  wieder  Wil- 
len,”  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Heinrich  Zoellner — Prelude  to  prison 
scene,  “ Faust,"  and  Rautendelein’s  song, 
“ The  Sunken  Bell,”  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

In  chamber  music  the  following  new 
works  were  played: 

, Vincent  d’Indy— String  quartet?  Op.  45 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

Serge  Taneiew— String  quartet,  D minor, 
Olive  Mead  Quartet. 

F.  Lorenz  Smith— Piano  quintet,  Dann- 
reuther  Quartet. 

Glifre— String  quartet.  Op.  2,  Marurn 
Quartet. 

Max  Reger— Vivace  from  string  quartet. 
Op.  74,  Flonzaley  Quartet.  Trio  for  vio- 
lin, flute,  and  ’cello.  Op.  77A,  Boston 
Symphony  Quartet.  Trio  for  violin, 
’cello,  and  piano.  Op.  77B,  Flonzaley 
Quartet. 

Grabert— Piano  quintet,  Op.  22,  Kalten- 
born  Quartet. 

Arensky— Piano  trio,  Op.  73,  F minor, 
Kaltenborn  Quartet. 

C.  M.  Loeffler— Rhapsodies  for  viola, 
oboe,  and  piano,  Kneisel  Quartet. 

W.  Stenhammar— Quartet,  Op.  18,  F. 
Schulz  Quartet. 

Glazounoff— Quartet,  Op.  70,  D,  Schulz 
Quartet. 

Paul  .Tuon— String- quartet,  Op.  29,  Schulz 
Quartet. 

F.  A.  Stock— Leicht  tind  Lebhaft,  from 
quartet,  Op.  0.  G minor,  Kneisel  Quartet. 

Josef  Suk— Piano  quartet,  Op.,  1,  Schulz 
Quartet. 

H.  H.  Huss.— String  quartet,  Op.  22, 
Kneisel  Quartet,  In  Mr.  Huss’s  concert. 

Ernest  Chausson— Piano  quartet  in  A, 
Kneisel  Quartet. 

Gabriel  Faur6— Nocturne,  Op.  33,  wind 
instruments,  Longy  Club. 

Charles  Lef6bvre— Intermezzo  Scherzan- 
do,  wind  instruments,  Longy  Club. 

Mozart—"  Die  Dorfmusilcanten,”  Sam 
Franko. 

Max  Reger— Sonata,  violin  and  piano. 
Op.  34,  Henri  Marteau.  Vivace  from  so- 
nata, Maud  Powell. 

Sig.  Stojowskl— Sonata,  violin  and  piano, 
Cd„.13.  Prof.  Hess. 


Orlando  Lasso — “ Laudate  Dominum." 

Haiden — " Mach  mir  ein  lustig  liedlein.” 

Max  Reger—"  O Ilaupt  voll  Blut  und 
Wunden.” 

Strauss — “ Jakob,  dein  Verlorner  Sohn.” 

Loeffler—"  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon." 

Georg  Schumann—"  Herr,  wie  lange,” 
(all  by  the  Musical  Art  Society.) 

Also  the  folio-wing  melodramas  and 
dramatic  scenes  for  a solo  voice: 

Max  Heinrich — " Magdalena."  Mr.  Bis- 
pham. 

Amy  Horrocks— “ The  Lady  of  Shallot.” 
Miss  Bo  wick. 

Henry  F.  Gilbert—”  Salammbo’s  Invo- 
cation." Miss  Stevens,  (New  Music  So- 
ciety.) 

F.  S.  Converse—"  La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merei."  Mr.  Bispham,  (Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra.) 

Massenet—"  Legend  of  the  Sage  Brush." 
from  “ Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame.”  Mr. 
Campanari,  (New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra.) 

Umberto  Giordano — Monologue  from 
“ Andrea  Chenier."  Mr.  Campanari,  (New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra.) 
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The  imported  Russian  giant  knows 
only  too  well  the  disadvantages  of  his 
commanding  height.  It  was  not  easy  for 
him  on  shipboard  to  find  a place  where 
he  could  sleep ’comfortably,  and  nervous 
women  insisted  that  they  could  not  eat 
with  him  in  the  dining  room  of  the  first 
cabin,  so  the  poor  wretch  -was  obliged 
to  eat  by  himself,  which  is  bad  for  the 
digestion,  ticcordiug  to  the  higher  dia- 
tetic  thought.  Then  came  the  unpleasant 
doubt  as  to  his  mental  capacity.  The 
giant,  who  seems  to  be  an  amiable  per- 
son, should  read  Mr.  II.  G.  Wells’  "Food 
of  the  Gods.”  He  would  there  learn  why 
the  ordinary  man  is  afraid  of  the 
superman  and  will  gladly  do  him 
harm. 

Pathetic,  too,  is  the  case  of  the  young| 
woman  from  Michigan  who  was  rejected! 
af  a civil  service  examination  because,  | 
she  was  not  tall  enough  in  proportion  to  , ] 
her  width.  She  weighed  enough,  but  her  ' 
flesh  was  inartisticallv  distributed.  They 
are  fussy  at  Washington  about  the 
architecture  and  upholstery  of  women 
applicants  for  government  positions. 
She  lifted  up  her  voice  and  said:  "If  I 
were  a society  miss  with  a wealthy 
father  I suppose  I should  be  called 
petite.  As  it  is,  I am  short  aud  stout 
A shrewd  observer,  and  one  without  illu- 
sions. Yes.  Miss  May,  a society  woman, 
even  though  she  be  built  like  a gasome- 
ter, is  "winsome”  or  "charming,"  just, 
as  all  hands  are  "willing,”  just  as  a man, 

! caught  stealing  flour  is  "detected  red-{ 


handed.”. 
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EASY  AND  FUTILE. 

There  has  been  talk  lately  nbout 
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purity  of  English  and  literary  style, 
j As  usual  in  such  discussions,  there  has 
been  a fine  show  of  bad  temper.  Mr. 
Henry  James  advised  the  girls  at  Bryn 
Mawr  to  observe  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage. and  now  there  are  men  who  find 
amusement  in  pointing  out  verbal  inele- 
ganeles  in  Mr.  James’  novels.  The 
critics  seem  to  ns  hypercritical.  One  of 
them  quotes  this  sentence:  “It  was  defi- 
nitely then  that  she  had  begun  to  ask 
herself  what  Aunt  Maud  was,  in  vulgar 
parlance,  ‘up  to.’  ” Some  time  ago  a 
writer  brought  forward  quotations  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  bolster  up  the 
use  of  the  phrase  “Where  are  we  at?" 
"What  are  you  up  to?”  might  easily  be 
supported  by  a cloud  of  witnesses.  The 
objector  no  doubt  prefers  “would  rather” 
to  “had  rather,”  and  regrets  solecisms 
in  the  King  James  version. 

A certain  English  dictionary  contains 
250,000  words.  The  announcement  is 
made  and  immediately  some  one  rushes 
forward  to  say  that  as  Shakespeare  used 
only  about  15,000  words,  Milton  8000 
and  the  translators  of  the  Old  T<  sta- 
j.ient  5642,  therefore  such  dictionaries 
are  superfluous  if  not  impertinent.  “Or- 
■ iinarily  well  educated  people  use  from 
:000  to  4000  words  in  conversation.” 
This  use  of  "people”  would  shock  pur- 
sts  we  know,  say  rather  prurient 
tides  in  matters  of  style;  they  would 
dst  on  “persons.”  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  ! 
•10  is  fastidious,  but  by  no  means  a \ 
•’e,  would  undoubtedly  prefer  “per-  j 
The  question,  however,  is  j 
<•  a novelist  writing  for  “ordinar- 

* 1 ‘ '1  educated  people”  should  limit  j 

• ■‘.j,,  to  a vocabulary  of  4000  words.  ! 

ately  for  the  language  many 
noble,  peculiarly  expressive 
e been  allowed  to  disappear, 
served  only  in  dialect.  The 
ory  glance  at  the  pages  of 
Dialect  Dictionary  will  show 
language  has  been  enfeebled 
eel,  prim  persons. 

..ore  any  discussion  more  fruitless 
an  on<  about  literary  style?  “Mer- 
a,”  who  contributes  weekly  an  always 
itertaining  and  often  thoughtful  ar- 
cle  to  the  Referee  of  London,  spoke 
me  time  ago  of  the  assumption  of 
>me  eccentric  pose  to  mark  those  who 
ifl  no  special  call  to  the  arts  they 
actise  from  the  browsing  herd  of  their 
-llows:  “Thus  we  have  one  kind  of 
il  pretending  to  believe  that  a corn- 
nation  and  succession  of  odors  may  be 
'de  to  produce  all  the  sensuous  effects 
ich  may  be  excited  by  the  perform- 
ce  of  a piece  of  music  or  by  the  read- 
of  a poem ; another  kind  of  fool 
fending  to  believe  that  life  in  a plant 
n animal  is  in  reality  a disease  and 
be  nothing  else,  since  it  always 
ainates  in  death  : and  another  kind 
tool  who  affects  a novel  profundity  in 
erary  criticism,  and  who  tells  you 
ively  that  a poet  has  no  right  to  ex- 
Jss  ideas.”  Warned  by  the  scriptural 
Jt,  we  would  not  for  the  world  call 
brother  a fool,  but  how  futile  are 
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teks  that  consist  in  picking  here  and 
.ere  a flaw!  Better  the  sublimely  ego- 
tic  .1  answer  of  a local  professor  of 
igiish  literature  to  a young  writer  who 
lied  him:  “What  is  style?”  “Style,” 
i.  swared  the  professor,  “is  that  which  I 
• a'  e and  you  have  not.”  The  com- 
ttively  unknown  find  a few  instances 
i oose  or  erroneous  grammatical  eon- 
s ction  in  De  Quineey  and  Pater,  and 
i nee  shout  their  astonishment  at  the 
Warranted  reputation  of  the  two.  Her- 
; Spencer  was  not  often  foolish  in  be- 
nav'or  or  in  the  expression  of  thought, 
althmgh  his  thoughts  were  generally  ex- 
pfCsfed  with  a distressing  dryness,  and 
at  taxes  as  though  they  were  thrown 
one  alter  the  other,  as  sticks  of  wood 
I into  ashed.  Yet  he  was  foolish  when  he 
I wrote  without  knowledge  about  music 
I and  misical  performances,  and  when  he 
criticised  after  the  manner  of  a pur- 

! blind  schoolmaster  the  style  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  to  whom  he  referred  with 
studious  contempt  as  the  apostle  of 1 
culture.  ... 
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WALKING  TR 

W i 11  in ni  IlazHtt  onco  wrote  nn  essay 
on  the  pleasures  of  going  on  a journey 
nlone.  rl*he  essay  is  inimitable,  though 
Stevenson,  who  said  fraukly  that  no  one 
can  write  like  Ilrizlitt,  wrote  an  essay 
ou  the  same  subject,  and  almost  ap- 
proached his  mnster.  "Givo  me,”  said 
j Hnsslltt,  “the  clear  blue  sky  over  my 
1 head,  and  the  green  turf  beneath  my 
feet,  a winding  road  before  me,  and  a 
three  hours’  march  to  dinner — and  then 
l to  thinking.”  But  how  many  are  willing 
| to  be  thus  alone,  and  how  few  can  think 
as  llazlitt  thought!  Stevenson  agreed 
I with  llazlitt;  he  could  not  see  the  wit 
| of  walking  and  talking  at  the  same  time, 
let  others  with  an  apparently  inex- 
haustible flow  of  fancy  and  a richly 
stored  memory  cry  out  with  Sterne: 
“Lot  me  have  a companion  of  my  way, 
were  it  but  to  remark  how  the  shadows 
lengthen  as  the  sun  declines.” 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  walking 
trips  were  in  fashion.  Two  young  fel- 
lows with  sotind  legs  and  thin  purses 
would  strap  on  knapsacks  and  walk 
gayly  in  a mountain  region.  They  would 
eat  and  sleep  where  they  could.  Farmers 
were  not  then  in  daily  dread  of  tramps, 
and  a night  spent  on  the  hay  in  an  old- 
fashioned  barn  was  the  one  thing  to  be 
desired  by  the  strollers.  They  ate  sim- 
ply, and  if  they  were  obliged  to  skip  a 
meal,  the  more  thrilling  was  the  day’s 
adventure.  These  walks  in  enforced 
intimacy  were  a severe  test  of  character. 
Selfishness  hitherto  hidden  was  soon  re- 
vealed, or  fine  and  unsuspected  qualities 
sweetened  the  companionship.  The  talk 
may  not  have  been  profound,  but  it  was 
cheery.  Mind  as  well  as  body  was -in- 
vigorated by  the  outing. 

Those  were  simpler  days  and  we 
doubt  whether  pedestrian  tours  are  now 
much  in  favor.  There  has  been  a de- 
liberate effort  to  deprive  man  of  the  full 
use  of  his  legs.  Street  cars  with  cheap 
fares  and  transfers,  elevators  and  other 
“conveniences”  have  enlarged  the  long 
list  of  the  naturally  lazy.  Hurry  charges 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  even  the  phleg- 
matic is  persuaded  that  he  should  go 
from  one  point  to  another  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Nor  is  there  the  same 
temptation  to  take  long  country  walks. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  less  country. 
The  cottager  has  squatted  where  once  it 
was  delightfully  lonely.  There  are  more 
people  on  the  highways.  Bicyclists, 
trolley  cars,  automObilists,  have  in  turn 
stripped  the  roads  of  privacy.  The 
landscape  is  constantly  disturbed.  There 
are  too  many  golf  links  and  sanatoriums 
in  mountain  regions.  The  old  taverns  in 
which  the  dinner,  rudely  served,  was 
made  up  of  fresh  trout,  johnny  cake 
and  potatoes,  are  now  garish  hotels 
with  pompous  and  incongruous  bills-of- 
faro.  Electric  lights  glare  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  would  fain  sleep  in  the  open. 
Tramps  slouch  along,  ready  to  do  a 
solitary.  There  are  indefatigable  cam- 
eras at  work  in  nooks  and  recesses. 

If  all  these  are  braved,  can  the 
pedestrian  find  the  true  enjoyment  of 
former  years,  when  he  set  out  afoot 
alone  or  with  some  proved  companion? 

As  man  becomes  more  and  more  a gre- 
garious animal  in  self-defence  or  be- 
, cause  he  is  less  and  less  inclined  to  be 
alone  with  nature — for  he  then  is  con- 
vinced of  his  own  insignificance  in  the 
divine  scheme — a companion  is  sought 
for  the  walk.  Should  the  two  have  the 
same  tastes,  or  should  each  one  be  in- 
terested in  a distinct  specialty?  The 
enthusiasm  of  a specialist  is  irritating 
to  an  outsider.  The  botanist  wonders 
why  any  sane  man  can  go  about  armed 
with  a hammer  to  knock  at  rocks,  to 
inquire  into  their  secrets.  Men  who  like 
to  take  long  walks  are  often  fond  of 
books,  'but  some  love  their  favorites  as  a 
wife  and  would  not  discuss  them  for  the 
world,  not  even  with  an  intimate  friend. 

We  believe  with  “Merlin”  in  the  Referee, 
who  has  written  a pleasant  article  on 
the  wise  man’s  holiday,  that  the  pedes- 
trian should  have  a real  hobby,  whatever 
it  may  be.  There  are  few  hobby  horses, 
however,  that  will  bear  comfortably  two 
riders.  But  there  are  men  whom  you 
like  instinctively;  your  attitude  toward 
them  is  that  of  a Newfoundland  dog 
wagging  his  tail.  You  simply  like  them 
without  knowing  why.  You  are  con- 


tented and  happy  though  silent."  Your 
friend  is  there ; within  reach ; you  enn 
touch  him ; some  call  him  dull ; your 
wife  nsks  you  : “What  do  you  see  iu 
l.im ! This  is  the  companion  for  a 
walking  trip;  yet  he  should  have  a sense 
ot'  humor:  otherwise  you  might  boro 
him  after  a few  days.  If  yOU  i,ave  no 
such  friend,  by  all  moons  wnlk  alone. 
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HOT  BREAD. 

There  lias  been  discussion,  there  may 
be  discussion  at  this  very  moment  in 
j two  or  three  New  York  newspapers, 
about  hot  bread.  Home  look  on  hot 
biscuits,  Johnny  cake,  rolls,  pop-overs, 
puffs,  gems,  corncakes,  muffins — call 
them  what  you  will — as  the  craftiest 
snare  of  the  evil  one.  What  bodily  and 
mental  ills  are  hiking  in  a breakfast  or 
supper  dish!  For  there  are  men  and 
women  who  still  eat  supper  and  insist 
on  raised  biscuit.  Good  men  and  true, 
lair  women  and  those  dyspepsia- 
marred,  bear  testimony.  Listen  to  “J. 
C.  D.,”  who  writes  to  the  Evening 
Post  that  he  was  “born  and  raised”  in 
Vermont  on  cold  bread.  “I  can  remem- 
ber that  even  the  raised  biscuits  for 
the  ladies  of  the  sewing  circle  were 
always  allowed  to  cool  before  being 
offered  to  the  guests.  I was  for  sev- 
j eral  years  a sufferer  from  dyspepsia. 
"Very  soon  after  circumstances  had  led 
me  into  the  habit  of  eating  hot  bread 
one  or  two  times  a day,  I recovered  from 
the  dyspepsia.”  Truly  precious  testi- 
mony from  a brand  snatched  from  the 
burning!  But  we,  too,  were  born  in 
j Vermont,  and  although  we  were  not  | 
| “raised”  there  with  other  live  stock,  we 
have  sat  down  at  many  a good  man’s 
village  feast  within  sight  of  Mansfield, 
or  Camel’s  Hump,  or  Ascutney,  or  the 
Chelsea  Hills  in  Orange  county.  Never  j 
as  boy  or  lad  or  young  man  or  as  one 
mature,  though  indiscreet,  did  we  fail 
to  find  hot  bread  in  some  tempting 
form  on  the  table.  We  remember  yet  a 
certain  kind  of  flaky  biscuit  which  was 
eaten  with  melted  maple  sugar.  Oh, 
youth!  Oh,  unimpaired  digestion!  Oh’ 
alimentary  tract  in  perfect  working  or- 
der! 

In  Missouri,  far  away  from  the 
storm  centre  of  discussion,  the  ques- 
tion is  asked:  “Is  it  because  of  hot 
biscuits  or  despite  hot  biscuits  that  Mis- 
sourians are  born  more  numerously 
and  die  less  rapidly  than  the  citizens 
of  other  states?”  Patriots  of  the  state 
insist  that  life  is  known  in  full  fruition 
only  in  Missouri,  because  hot  biscuit 
smokes  on  every  table  three  times  a 
day.  Here  is  possibly  a remedy  for  i 
race  suicide.  V1  e foresee  magazine  arti- 
cles,  pamphlets,  tracts,  entitled  “Influ- 
ence of  Hot  Biscuit  on  Population.” 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  our  Mal- 
thas with  us.  Did  he  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, or,  rather,  did  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
j Scottish  gentleman  from  whose  “Va- 
rious Prospects  of  Mankind,  Nature 
! and  Providence”  Malthus  lifted  his 
theory,  allude  to  hot  bread?  Probably 
not,  for  England  knows  little  variety  in 
bread,  and  this  staff  of  life  is  a clumsy 
one  to  the  visiting  American.  Doughy 
and  indigestible  is  his  first  thought,  and 
it  is  his  last.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
Leigh  Hunt  confessed  timidly  his  pas- 
sion for  hot  buttered  toast— we  had  al- 
most. written  rum,  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  though  the  season  of  hot  but- 
tered rum  is  not  yet  open.  Hunt  wrote 
about  breakfast  in  a manner  to  make 
the  reader  ravenously  hungry,  though 
he  rose  from  a pompous  feast.  Hear 
him:  “We  cannot,  in  conscience,  rec- 
ommend hot  buttered  toast;  but  it  is  a 
pleasing  guilt.  The  best  adventure  to 
which  it  can  give  rise  is  when  you  have 
modestly  taken  one  of  the  outside 
pieces,  and  find  your  gentility  rewarded 
by  carrying  off  the  whole  of  the  crumb 
part  of  the  inner  one,  the  crust  of 
which  has  been  detached.”  And  mark 
again— Hunt  is  talking  of  the  joy  of 
reading  at  breakfast — which  is  next  to 
that  of  reading  in  bed:  “It  is  certainly 
a delicious  thing  to  resume  an  enter-  j 
tainin^  book  at  a particularly  interest-  | 
ing  passage,  with  a hot  cup  of  tea  at  j 
one’s  elbow  and  a piece  of  buttered 
toast  in  one’s  hand.  The  first  look  at 
the  page,  accompanied  by  a coexistent 


bite  of  tl 
of  intensities.'' 

Yet  there  arc  the 
against  hot  broad  in 
the  days  of  the  Roundheads  there 
blaspheming  of  custard  through 
nose.  Give  us  hot  buttered  toast  In 
preference  to  nil  sanitary  foods,  whether 
they  look  like  chicken  feed,  the  scurf  of 
life,  pocketbooks  or  baked  whiskers; 
but  the  toast  must  be  knowingly  but- 
tered, with  as  good  butter  as  that  with 
which  the  works  of  the  watch  wen- 
stuffed  at  the  famous  dinner  at  which 
Alice  heard  and  saw  surprising  thing 
Hot  dry  toast  is  not  to  be  despised,  for 
it  may  be  buttered— still  there  is  a sad 
loss  of  time. 


DISCOVERED. 

“Another  Patti  found !”  This  time 
she  was  hebrd  singing  an  old  familiar 
Scottish  melody  and  the  bearer  wa  a 
“society  lady,”  who  wept  while  she 
listened  to  the  marvellous  voice.  Of 
course  the  notes  were  “of  surpassing 
beauty,  clear  and  limpid,  and  there  was 
a trill  of  that  exquisite  quality  which  is 
the  despair  of  artists  not  naturally 
gifted.”  This  particular  singer  prob- 
ably was  born  trilling,  and  as  a baby 
she  could  start  the  trill  either  on  the 
note  itself  or  on  the  semitone  or  tone 
above.  Other  “society  ladies”  heard 
her  and  burst  into  tears.  “Plans  were 
immediately  suggested  to  have  the  wom- 
an’s voice  trained,  but  circumstances 
arose  which  diverted  the  original  plans.’ 
An  old,  old  story ; the  only  surprising 
feature  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  a teacher  who  prophesies  for 
her  a brilliant  career  if  she  will  be  at-  ; 
tentive  to  his  instruction. 

Such  singers  are  discovered  in  this 
country  every  month.  “The  weather  i 
was  extremely  cold  when  D.  Maguire  j 
got  left.”  No  month  is  too  cold  for 
the  discovery  of  at  least  a quartet  of 
vocal  wonders.  The  young  men  when 
discovered  are  singing  with  full  free 
voice  as  they  run  an  elevator  or  are 
down  in  a coal  mine  or  are  entertain- 
ing the  horses  in  a livery  stable.  The 
young  women  are  warbling  in  a cheese 
factory  or  on  a violet  farm  or  in  the 
glove  department.  They  are  always 
handsome,  and  as  children  looked  for- 
ward to  the  stage.  The  address  of  the 
teacher  is  given  with  singular  minute- 
ness in  the  account  of  the  discovery. 
He  is  always  a professor. 

And  what  becomes  of  these  future 
Tamagnos  and  de  Reszkes,  these  Melbas 
and  Nordicas?  There  was  Mr.  Doer 
the  excitable  husband,  for  a time, 

Mme.  Nordic-a.  He  was  discovert 

years  ago.  It  is  true  that  through  b 

influence  he  was  allowed  to  sing  r 

at  Bayreuth  to  the  amu 

and  the  consternation  o 

ous.  When  Mr.  Maurel 

visit  here,  he  was  asked 

come  of  Mr.  Doeme,  and  he  ret 

an  imperturbable  face : “O.  h- 

studying.”  Few  get  as  far 

Doeme  ; few  marry  a prima  do: 

women  go  into  an  operetta  cb 

they  marry  without  sufficient 

or  they  try  to  make  a living  ir 

Some  of  the  men  obtain  choir 

or  meet  the  prophesied  prim 

in  a travelling  comic  opera 

others  solicit  life  insurant 

pianos  or  sewing  machines ; o 

may  join  the  regular  army; 

the  nerve  to  teach  singing. 

or  female  in  250  may  gain. 

on  the  operatic  stage. 

There  are  always  agents  to 
the  discoverers  and  the  disco 
the  same  agents  fill  the  ears 
mothers.  Letters  published  i 
journals  show  that  the  numbei 
unscrupulous  persons  is  inert 
that  city.  A mother  said  to 
of  the  Referee : “I  feel  just, 
spending  my  little  capital  becau 
Blarney  assures  me  that  my  dau 
singing  is  sure  to  double  it  in  . 
months.”  Lancelot  adds:  “The  i 
agent  inserts  such  crafty  provisos 
liis  plausible  promises  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  convict  him  of  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretences.” 

An  agent  assures  the  ambitious  singer 
that  the  wm  to  train  rho  f3rnr  „c  r 
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^ondon  public  is  to  give  a concert  which  j 
| will  be  attended  by  the  critics,  and  if  I 
| the  notices  are  favorable,  hundreds  of 
pounds  will  come  into  the  singer's 
pockets.  All  the  agent  asks  for  his 
charitable  services  is  the  sum  of  £40. 
Thus  agents  hint  that  they  can  secure 
favorable  notices  from  the  critics.  Sup- 
pose such  notices  are  written  honestly, 
because  the  critics  were  honest,  the 

singer  deserving.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  public  would  in  conse- 
quence take  any  interest  in  the  future  or 
the  singer  or  attend  a second  concert. 

I “No  legitimate  agent  will  hold  out 
1 great  pecuniary  prizes  to  inexperienced 
artists.”  True.  If  the  singer  insists 
on  appearing,  the  agent  will  conteut 
himself  with  10  per  ceut.  of  the  gross 
receipts,  and  if  he  takes  only  10  per  j 
cent.,  like  Clive  in  India,  he  will  won-  j 
-der  at.  his  own  moderation.  | 

Si/**  i mi 
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VOICE  TINKERS 

Mrs.  Kate  Owen  of  Millville  con- 
sulted a dentist  and  he  advised  her  to 
have  several  teeth  pulled.  Whether 
they  were  solecisms  in  an  otherwise 
beautiful  mouth,  or  whether  she  longed 
for  the  painless  lustre  of  a china 
set  is  not  now  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Before  the  dentist  applied  his 
strength  he  gave  the  patient  a nar- 
cotic, that  she  might  suffer  less.  The 
teeth  were  then  pulled,  but  it  appears 
that  he  pulled  with  them  her  voice, 
for  two  days  later  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  enunciate,  and  on  Aug.  20  she 
could  utter  only  unintelligible  sounds, 
so  that  she  conveyed  information  by 
writing.  ‘‘The  doctors  say  her  only 
hope  of  recovery  is  in  hospital  treat- 
ment by  a specialist.”  Thus  does  one 
member  of  the  medical  brotherhood 
labor  for  the  glory  of  another. 

In  the  interchange  of  nimble  repar- 
tee and  sparkling  epigram,  a person 
with  a raucous,  cackling  or  bronchial 
I and  fog-horn  voice  is  often  advised 
] to  have  it  filed  aud  sandpapered.  This 
advice  is  given  frequently  in  a set-to 
between  knockabout  comedians.  Nor 
i are  disagreeable  voices  found  only 
i among  the  rough  and  uncultured.  An 
! eminent  scientist  may  have  tones  that 
rasp  the  nerves  of  his  unwilling 
hearer.  A beautiful  woman  the  mo- 
ment she  opens  her  mouth  may  re- 
mind one  of  a brass  band  playing  a 
polka.  Lear  was  not  the  only  man 
that  liked  a low  and  gentle  voice. 
The  voice  of  Eustacia  V.ve  resembled 
the  viola.  There  may  be  excuse  for 
high-pitched,  strident  tones,  as  when 
one  is  obliged  to  live  with  a deaf,  in- 
quisitive, suspicious  aunt,  or  has 
worked  in  a boiler  factory  or  in  the 
service  of  an  elevated  road,  or  is  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra.  The  dis- 
tressing episode  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Roebuck,  recorded  in  New 
York,  is  a case  in  point.  His  wife 
accused  him  of  “using  loud  tones  on 
the  stoop  of  his  house,”  and  Mr.  Roe- 
1 buck  told  the  magistrate  in  explana- 
\ tion  that  he  had  been  a sawmill  pro- 
prietor and  that  “the  habit  of  speaking 
loud  to  make  himself  heard  was  one 
which  he  could  not  easily  break.”  There 
are  women  who  have  no  excuse;  their 
I voices  go  with  their  dress  and  jewelry— 
thev  shriek  aloud,  “Come  look  at  me!" 

| They  forget  that  men  are  in  certain 
ways  a shy  folk,  easily  disconcerted. 
They  like  a sweetheart  or  wife  to  “speak 
I small”  like  a woman.  Sir  Rowland  pro-T 
posed  to  test  Miss  Harriet  Byron's  fit- 
ness as  bis  nephew’s  wife  by  making 
her  speak:  “I  expect  her  voice  to  be 
music,  if  it  be  as  harmonious  as  the  rest 
of  her.  By  the  softness  or  harshness  of 
the  voice,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Reeves, 

I form  a judgment  of  the  heart  and 
soul  and  manners  of  a lady.  ’Tis  a cri- 
terion, as  they  call  it,  of  my  own  ; and 
I am  hardly  ever  mistaken.”  English 
women  and  the  writers  for  cheap  Lon- 
don journals  are  never  weary  of  sneer- 
ing at  “the  American  voice,”  whether 
the  talker  has  the  delicious  and  lazy 
drawl  of  the  South,  the  self-confidence 
of  the  West,  or  the  Boston  voice,  which 
Dr.  Holmes  characterized  as  the  prod- 
uct of  codfish  and  the  east  wind. 

But  in  Mrs.  Owen’s  case  there  was 
,o  attempt  at  filing  and  sandpapering ; 


ihe  voice  was  removed,  pulled  out  as 
one  would  pull  a tooth  or  a stump.  Not 
for  a moment  do  we  suspect  any  secret 
understanding  between  the  husband  and 
the  dentist,  although,  according  to  the 
Thibetan  proverb,  the  husbands  of  the 
talkative  have  a great  reward  here- 
after. There  are  good  reasons  for  not 
suspecting  connivance-^— first  of  all,  be- 
cause Mr.  Owen  entered  into  his  re- 
ward some  time  ago.  If  a dentist  by 
a combination  of  narcotic  and  forceps 
can  remove  a voice  as  though  it  never 
were,  why  should  he  not  be  able  after 
judicious  experiments  to  soften  and  re- 
fine brassy  or  gargling  tones?  What  is 
the  loss  of  a tooth,  or  even  two,  to  such 
vocal  betterment?  One  might  say  that 
the  specialist  for  such  work  is  a throat 
doctor,  but  throat  doctors  have  not  yet 
refined  voices.  Singing  teachers,  on  the 
contrary,  too  often  allow,  if  they  do  not 
persuade,  their  pupils  to  force  tones. 
No.  this  dentist  of  Millville  has  stum- 
bled upon  a great  discovery.  Let  him 
experiment  with  a toothy  patient  who  is 
willing  to  endure  a little  discomfort  for 
the  sake  of  science,  and  soon  the  edge 
can  easily  be  taken  off  any  one’s  voice, 
from  even  that  of  the  professional 
barker.  


Leipsic.  It  is  an  octavo  volume  of  234 
pages,  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
silhouette  caricatures  of  the  composer, 
fac-similes  of  manuscripts,  two  or  three 
views  of  places.  There  is  an  index  of 
proper  names.  Soon  after;  Bruckner  s 
death  (Oct.  11,  1896)  it  was  announced 
ihat  August  Goellerich  of  Linz  would 
write  the  life  of  his  master,  as  the  lat- 
ter  had  requested  before  his  fatal  sick- 
npoo  . This  biography,  which  -will  he 
■'monumental,”  will  finally  appear  in 
t wo  thick  volumes.  Louis  In  his  Pref- 
ace mentions  the  forthcoming  work  and 
“1  that  it  is  not  his  intention  in  any 
wav  to  compete  with  Goellerich  or  to 
Anticipate  him;  he  therefore  has  used, 
for  the  most  part,  material  that  was  al- 
ready at  hand.'  Only  where  there,  was 
necessity — as  in  ascertaining 
facts  aboirt  thf  early  years  of  Bruckner 
—did  he  make  personal  inquiry  and  re 
search  His  aim  was  to  paint  a charac- 
ter picture  of  the  composer^o^he  life 


Haydn  th? I 

of  the’ earlier  works,  but  of 
modern  composers  the  only  one  whom 
he  tolerated  was  Mendelssohn. 

Bruckner  made  visits  to  ' Aea"a 
study  with  Sechter  from  1856  m » 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  ot  1 
Louis'  biography  is  his  discussion  of  the  | 
auestion  whether  Sechter  W3.R  - • 
t'eacher  for  Bruckner:  whether  he  did  | 
him  more  harm  than  good.  Did  not  i 
1 Bruckner  need  a teacher  who  would  in- 
j£?Co,i  the  value  of  proportion,  mod- 
erate his  volubility,  repress  his  desire 
to  overelaborate  an  idea?  These  faults 
are  noticeable  in  Bruckner  s be=t  works 
Snd  for  them  he  has  been  severely  cen- 

UFurthermore.  were  not  Bruckner  ? 
waYc  of  thought  too  deeply  rooted  Q-t 
tife  timVhe  sought  Sechter  s tuition? 
Bruckner’s  contrapuntal  skill,  as  at- 
placed  in  improvisations  on  the  organ, 
is  traditional,  but  there  is  comparativeb 
little  of  it  revealed  in  his  s\ mphonies. 

Louis  insists. that  c^tain^exceUenL  fh^r" 

fo  r "br  a's  s ‘ w 1 mn  " t he'  pr  ogres  si  o ns"  ar  e^In 
the  manner  of  a choral— is  due  liot  so 
much  to  any  skill  in  orchestration  aj> 
to  Sechter' s indefatigable  traini^.  On 
the  other  hand,  a grand  or  noble  effect 


tpr  nicture  Ol  ,r:*T 

of  Bruckner  the  man  contains  1'ttle  of  ,„sla,0  

interest  Bruckner  was  not  a hero  of  1 f Bruckner’s  art  as  his  pur 
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Ansfelden  inUpper  Austria.  His  father 

I 

t wo  survived  him.  In  Catholic  villages 
<>f  Austria,  on  account  of  the  church 
service  the  school  teacher  is  expected 
to  «he  a musician.  Anton,  therefore,  had 
his  first  lessons  in  his  father  s house, 

,,  t when  the  father  recognized  the  tal- 
ent of  the  boy  he  put  him,  at  the  age  of 
n into  the  hands  of  a relation,  J.  B. 

Weiss,  a teacher  at  , Hoe rsch inland 


in  anv  one  of  the  symphonies  will . b» 
followed  by  fatiguing  and  aOTarentiy 
interminable  pages  of  sheer 
Neither  Sechter  nor  Bruckner  seemeo 
to  have  the  slightest  idea  'without 

of  architecture  in  music.  Not  £ituom 
reason  have  Bruckner  s « mphoifies  be«  n 
called  formless.  lllogical.  fragpent^D 
snisodic  The  zeal  of  Sechter  exag 
lerated  the  natural  faults  of  his  pupil, 
yet  Bruckner  profited  in  a way  b> 


The  Composer’s  “Te  Deum,” 
Not  Known  Through  Per- 
formance in  Eastern  States, 
Will  Be  Given  This  Month, 


FIRST  PRODUCED  HERE 

AT  ST.  LOUIS  IN  1891 


BUCKNER’S  “Te  Deum”  j 
will  he  performed  by.  the  j 
Worcester  County  Mu- 
sical Association  at  its 
festival  which-  wdll  begin 
the  end  of  this  month. 
The  work  is  not  known 
In  the  eastern  states  through  a per- 
formance, though  Mr  Gericke,  who, 
brought  out  in  Vienna  the  “150th  Psalm 
and  the  mass  in  P minor  of  the  same 
eomposer,  has  more  than  once  thought 
of  producing  the  “Te  Deum  ’ in  Boston. 
The  “Te  Deum"  was  first  produced  in 
this  country  at  St.  Louis  in  December, 
1S91,  at  the  golden  jubilee  of  Archbishop 
Kendrick,  and  it  was  nerformed  at  a 
Cincinnati  festival  concert  in  1892,  under 
Theodore  Thomas. 

Symphonies  by  Bruckner  have  been 
played  at  concerts 'of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  but  his  music,  in  spite 
of  the  excellence  of  the  performances 
and  of  the  intelligent  and  appreciative 
reading  of  a conductor  who  knew 
Bruckner’s  personality  and  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  him.  has  not  made  its  way. 
To  speak  frankly,  Bruckner’s  orchestral 
music  has  bored  many  who  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  character  of  the  composer 
and  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  his 
musical  intentions  and  speech. 
did  not  understand  the  music  at  a mst 
nearing,  and  they  did  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  ask  whether  they  themselves  were 
partly  at  fault.  Men  and  women  who 
could  make  nothing  at  first  - out : of  The 
music  of  Cesar  Franck  or  Richard 
Strauss — composers  that  are  antipodal 
in  character  and  purpose— are  now  hot. 
admirers  and  partisans  of  the  two.  But 
Bruckner's  day  has  not  yet  come  in 
Boston.  , 

'The  “Te  Deum.”  for  solo  voices  cho- 
rus, orchestra,  and  organ  ad  libitum, 
Was  composed  in  1883-84,  and  it  is  the 
most  widely  known  of  Bruckner’s  sacred 
works,  yet  some  admirers  of  the  com- 
poser  have  regretted  that  it  is  so  high- 
ly prized,  for  it  has  kept  in  the  back- 
ground three  masses  and  the.  ^Tore- 
mentioned  Psalm, which  they  think  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  it.  Even  in  this 
sacred  work,  the  ‘‘Te  Deum,”  strongly 
marked  characteristics  of  the  compos- 
i er’s  style  are  noticeable:  an  expression 
) of  joy  so  jubilant  and  unconfined  that  it 
I occasionally  approaches  the  boundary/ 
1 of  rawness — for  this  reason  five  work' 
has  been  dubbed  “Peasants’  Te 
Deum” — and  an  accentuation  Timid- 
ity, discouragement  and  doubt  which  is 
too  much  in  evidence  and  endangers  the 
exultant  effect  that  should  be  dominant. 

Bruckner’s  Early  Tears. 

A biography  of  Anton  Bruck^e^ writ- 
ten by  Rudolf  Douis  was  published  re- 
cently by  George  Mueller  of  Munich  and 


poiphntpfl  library  of  70.000  volumes  anu 
a still"  more  celebrated  organ  °f  l°/r  1 
manuals  and  about  80  speaking g stops  j 

which  was  much  more  ’ ®™Sdied  the 
the  library.  Here  Anton  studied  tne 

organ  and  piano  with 
singing  and  violin  playing  with  Gruber, 
a pupil  of  Schuppanzigh,  the  violinist 
who  was  so  closely  associated  wit  i 
Beethoven’s  quartets.  . . , 

He  also  attended  the  school  cla. 
for  he  was  to  follow  the  family  trad- 
tions  and  be  a school  teacher.  Ihe 
course  included  religious  mstiuMion, 
grammar,  penmanship.  reckonin0,  draw^ 
fno-  geometrv,  singing,  oigan  Piuym= 
and  some  lessons  in  l/ulscape  gaideff- 
inp  Geography,  histoiy — with  tne  ex 
cep  tion  of”  some  biblical  history— natural 

bBr^ekne^ffiegan6  to°Aeach^s  a ^ub- 

! fl  o rl  ns' ' a b 'm  on  t h\‘  starved 

He  was  obliged  to  play  the  organ  lead 

the  choir,  fill  the  duties  of  ^ton  and 
teach  school.  To  gain  a little  money  ne 

played  for  weddings  and  fiddled  tor 

dances.  He  had  no  “PPy^  nevT  he- 
ine-  eood  music  with  others,  nev  ei  uie 
less  he  kept  alive  his  musical  atnMhO" 
•infi  constantly  made  notes  for  iuture 
compositions.  ' His  first  manuscript,  a 
piano  piece.  “Abendklaenge.  w . 
ten  when  he  was  13  years  old. 

Unhappy  at  Windbag,  he  was  not  un 


mitted  himself  to  them,  for  at  contra- 
punt  a 1 examination.  Hl®  Ji/ g0 

improvisation  on  a given  V 

masterlv  that  Herbeck  exclaimed.  He 

should  examine  us.”  =t„aied 

Bruckner,  at  the  age  of  studiea 
theory  and  instrumentation  with  Otto 
Kitzler.  the  opera  conductor  at _ Unz,  a 
modern  of  the  moderns  and  from  him 
he  learned  much  about  the  rnusic  ° 
Wagner,  whom  he  worshipped  w ith 
childlike  devotion.  Whether  this  woi- 
shtp  was  favorable  »o  Bruckner’s  owm 
development  is  another  ‘ntdraettng 
question.  He  met  Wagner  for  the,«rst 
time  at  the  Munich  performs ;n<*  ot 
"Tristan,"  in  186a.  It  was  Biucknei  . 
ambition  to  carry  out  Wagner  s ineorie 
in  "absolute  music.  to  utilize  ms  . 
dramatic  theories  in  the  symphony.  rnt 
organist  also  began  to  be  “°‘n 
composer.  The  mass  in  D minor  (1864*. 
the  C minor  symphony  of  186  >-06.  a can- 
tata. and  the  “Germanenzug,  for  male 
voices,  with  brass,  gave  him  local  or 
provincial  reputation,  but  later  in 
sixties  his  name  began  to  appear  in  tne 
Viennese  journals  and  in  the  fall  oi  is11’ 
Bruckner  moved  to  Vienna. 

Call  to  Vienna. 

Johann  Herbeck.  conductor  and  com- 
poser, did  not  lose  sight  of  Bruckner 
after  his  memorable  examination.  As 
a conductor  Herbeck  had  done  much  for 
composers  of  the  modern  and  romantic 
school  bv  producing  their  works.  He 
was  the  first,  in  Vienna  to  appreciate 
fully  the  talent,  not  to  say  genius, 


wTn<iha=-  he  was  not  un-  i fully  tne  taieni,  ^ » 

d«-"toodPbv  the  villagers;  he  was  looked  I Bruckner,  though  he  was  no  blind  «n^ 
derstood  & he  was  sent.  fbus|ast.  In  1867  he  produced,  his.  D 


ioa  dv  me  *.v.  . — -- 

on  as  half-crazy.  In  18.13  be  f.Ton=trfM^’ 
as  a sort  of  punishment,  to  Kronstrog. 
where  there  were  only  1.0  inhabitanL. 
but  he  was  soon  fortunate  enough  to  be 
moved  to  Steyr,  where  there  was  a 
fairlv  °"OOd  organ  and  consideiable  a 
ten tlon”  was  paid  to  the  church  music. 
Bruckner  remembered  Steyr  Pleasant  . 
and  when  in  after  years,  he  wouiu 
make  excursions  from  Vienna  lni  wou^ 

<ro  either  to  Steyr  or  St.  Flonan.  At 
the  last  he  prayed  that  if  /e  could  not 

be  buried  under  the  great  or0an  at  _ 
latter  place  he  might  rest  in  the  »teyi 
church  yard.  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
o tf»a.ch6r  St.  Florian. 

Here  he  was  happy  and  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  were  somewhat  better. 
He°received  as  teacher  36  florins  a year, 
and  for  services  as  organist  80  florins 
and  free  living.  He.  said  that  he  prac 
tised  there  on  the  piano  10  hours  a daj- 
and  on  the  organ  three:  howevei  this 
mav  have  been,  he  was  undeniably  in- 
dustrious. and  in  1853  he  went  to  \ ie,ma 
to  prove  his  ability  before  three 
then  celebrated  musicians-Sechter, 
Assmayer.  Preyer.  He  showed^them 
! his  prowess  on  the  organ  and  showed  it 
! brilliantly.  Industrious  in  musrn  at  St. 
Florian,  Bruckner  studied  physics  and 
Latin,  though  he  long  afterward  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  studied  broadly 
and  more  earnestly.  I or  Brucknei, 
illustrious  in  Vienna  as  a musician,  had 
little  or  no  comprehension  of  anytmng 
in  science,  art.  politics  or  literature. 
He  was  a musician  and  nothing  else. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  organist  ot  tne 
old  catheijjal  at  Linz. 

In  2 — v— 

Secfiter,  tlie  Pedagogue. 

Bishop  Rudiger  of  Linz  took  an  un- 
common interest  in  Brackner  and  gave 
him  the  time  for  lesons  in  Vienna. 
Bruckner  chose  as  his  teacher  there 
Simon  Sechter,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  pedagogues  and  theorists.  The 
pupil  was  then  32  years  old,  already  an 
organist,  improvisator,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal composer  of  repute,  but  he  felt  the 
need  of  more  thorough  technical  Gain- 
ing. Sechter  was  a teacher  of  the  tech- 
nic of  composition.  Hie  own  works  he 


thusiast.  In  1867  he  produced  his  D 
minor  mass,  and  when  Sechter  died  that 
year  Herbeck  at  once  thought  of  Bru£*r  I 
iier  as  the  legitimate  successor  to  tne  | 
chair  of  organ  and  counterpoint  in  tne 
Vienna  Conservatory.  , - . i 

Bruckner  was  not  easily  persuaded  to 
leave  Linz.  He  appreciated  the  honor 
of  the  invitation,  Dut  what  had  he  in 
common  with  Viennese  Hie.  rie  at  ia 
consented,  and  was  enrolled  as  teacher 
of  harmony,  counterpoint  and  organ.  J 
He  was  made  a professor  _ three  y ears 
later  and  after  a service  of  -S,>eais„“e  1 
retired  m 1891-92.  He  was  made  organ- 
ist of  the  Roval  orchestra  in  1878,  arm 
three  years  before  this  h.e 
ed  as  lecturer  on  musical  theory  at  the 
university,  m spite  of  the  active  oppo 
sition  of  the  critic  Hanslick,  ms  sworn 
foo  He  was  finally  honored,  and  com- 
paratively free  from  pecuniary  emoar- 
ras«ment,  for  his  life  was  simple. 

Friends  of  Bruckner  have  deplored 
for  his  own  sake  his  departure  from 
Lirz  Thev  have  said  that  as  a cora- 
noser  there  he  would  have  written  more 

spontaneous,  richer  and  “I0*? XaTad^bv 
music  This  question  is  debated  by 
Louis  ’ at  considerable 
he  admits  the  general  fu/hty  of  lea 
sonine-  on  the  premise— hat  nnsrht  ha\e 
hirpened.  Certainly  Bruckner  heard 
much  more  music  at  V ienna  ihat  °f 
own  and  that  of  other  composers.  The 
performance  of  his  first  « 

Dinz  was  eminently  unsatisfactory  In 
Vienna  there  was  the  brilliant  orche^- 
trA  there  were  Veil  trained  choruses. 
No  doubt  his  private  life  would  have 
been  much  happier  at  Linz. 

Pulilie  and  Critics. 

The  Viennese  public  is  musically  a most 
peculiar  one,  and  Louis'  characteriza- 
tion of  it  is  elaborate  and  at  the  same 
time  sharp.  It  has  been  commonly  re- 
ported that  this  public  was  antagonistic 
to  Bruckner’s  music;  that  it  woifil  not 
listen  to  it:  that  it  yawned  or  left  the 
hall  when  it  was  played.  Louis  proves 
conclusively  that  the  report  is  wf.hout 
j foundation:  that  the  attitude  of  this 
1 public  was  wa  r m and  sy  m path  etc  from 


agination  in  wu i.  ^ 

was  more  agreeably  displayed  in  his 
humor  with  his  pupils.  He  was  incred- 
ibly fussv  about  details;  he  would  spend 
hours  in ‘the  elaboration  of  a petty  con- 
trapuntal device  and  forget  the  general 
structure.  The  imposing  forest  was  not 
seen  bv  him,  so  enamored  was  he  of 
the  brushwood.  He  prized  Sebastian 


>eEven  Hanslick  himself  In  his  "evl^s 
was  constantly  obliged  to > acknowlecgi 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  JSVbc 
ti  e eighth  symphony  was  produced  Ri 
tne  fiilt  time  lie  described  the  "furious 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  in- 
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numerable  recalls,  laurel  wreaths,  etc. 
For  Bruckner,  at  least,  the  concert  was 
a triumph,”  and  as  early  as  1873  the 
■ Vienna,  audience  received  the  second 
symphony  enthusiastically.  For,  as 
Louis  remarks,  the  Viennese  are  stirred 
I by  the  chai-m  of  euphony  and  compel- 
ling- rhythm.  Whether  this  public  is 
trulv  musical  is  another  question,  and 
Louis  discusses  it. 

Furthermore,  Bruckner's  cause  was 


m 


m 


Intalned  by  the  partisans  of  Wagner, 

who:  put  the  former  in  opposition  to 
Brahms.  Tire  opposition  was,  perhaps, 
unnecessary;  it  embittered  Hanslick 
against  Bruckner,  but  it  was  of  much 
assistance  to  the  composer,  whose  pe- 
culiar, almost  clownish,  appearance  and 
manners  would  easily  have  prejudiced 
many.  Hanslick  wielded  a mighty  in- 
fluence. Other  critics  followed  him  in 
opinion  and  aped  his  style.  Only  a.  few 
espoused  Bruckner's  cause,  and  of  these 
Theodor  Helm  and  Hugo  Wolf  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
■comparatively  uninflue.ntial.  It  may 
here  be  said  that  Brahms  himself  had 
no  prejudice  against  Bruckner,  at  whose 
funeral  he  was  a sincere  mourner. 

Herhecit  as  conductor  might  have 
spared  Bruckner  many  anxieties  and 
disappointments,  but  he  died  in  1877 
Hans  Richter  either  did  not  like  Bruck- 
ner's music  or,  too  phlegmatic,  he  would 
not.  take  the  initiative.  Nor  did  Wilhelm 
Jahn  do  anything  for  Bruckner,  and  for 
an  excellent  reason:  he  was  busy  chiefly 
In  the  Opera.  House.  Younger  conduc- 
tors, as  Ferdinand  Loewe  and  Josef 
bchalk,  connected  with  the  Wagner  So- 
ciety, were  appreciative  and  loyal. 

A 

The  Man  Himself. 

Louis  discusses  Bruckner’s  composi- 
tions at  length  and  in  a discriminative!}- 
critical  spirit.  His  remarks  and  con- 
jf  elusions  are  better  suited  to  the  col- 
umns of  a strictly  musical  journal  than 
to  those  of  a newspaper  designed  for  the 
general  reader.  Let  us  rather  consider 
i for  a moment  the  character  of  the  man 
| himself. 

As  we  have  already  said,  his  life  was 
dry  and  prosaic.  Louis  is  not  inclined 
to  be  aneodotical,  though  an  anecdote 
may  be  more  illuminative  than  a dozen 
pages  of  serious  discussion.  Bruckner  1 
travelled  little.  He  made  short  journeys 
f1  ioeatr,la  and  Pilgrimages  to  Bayreuth, 
in  1859  he  went  to  Nancy  to  compete 
with  other  organists  at  the  dedication 
01  a church  organ.  Bouis  has  much  to 
say  about  his  driving  his  competitors 
rtuin  the  held,  but  it  was  before  the 
day  of  great  French  organ  virtuosos, 
and  whom  did  he  have  as  competitors’' 
Rigaun,  Renaud  de  Vilbac,  Girod  and 
others  whose  very  names  are  almost 
forgo. ten.  He  went  to  Paris  and  played 
oil  the  organ  ol  Notre  Dame,  and  in 
i arts  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gou- 
nod  and  Auber.  He  visited  Leipsic  and 
Berlin  to  hear  performances  of  his 
works.  B 

He  was  a singular  teacher  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint  at  the  Conservatory 
yet  his  classes  were  crowded  by  those 
ITT*  inspected  his  ability  and  character 
and  often  wondered  at  his  wavs.  There 
was  a clique  against  ‘Wagner  in  the 
Conservatory;  Bruckner  was  known  as  ■ 
a v\  agnerite ; and  the  young  romantic-  ! 
Mm  aT°,ns:  tfLe  students  gathered  around 
him,  and  so  Felix  Mott],  Arthur  Nikisch 
Gustav  Mahler,  Emil  Paur,  Josef  Schalk 
Loewe,  were  not  only  his  pupils,  thev 
-were  his  long  and  tried  friends  y j 

He  saw  nothing,  remembered  nothin” 
learned  nothing  by  travel  or  bv  lifj  in 
a city  like  Vienna.  Nt  thing  enlarged 
his  horizon  He  paused  in  Vienna  Ts 

n»,.c  <TSinal-  IJe  was  without  man- 
ners or  graces  of  anv  kind.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  and  dress  provoked 

him  35itth?  m°re  Wh°  did  npt  know 

inm,  but  the  sterling  worth  of  the  man 
siiek"  T?n,a  Hearts— save  that  of  Han- 
slick. As  Louis  :.ays:  “A  man  of  fine 
feelings  might  smile  at  Bruckner's  ap- 
pearance:  he  would  not  .laugh  at  ft  •’ 

^ was  min^led  what 

tho  Germans  caJl  "peasant  shrewdness  ” 
He  was  extravagant  in  his  expressions 
of  gratitude;  he  was  distressingly grate- 
tul,  so  surprised  did  he  appear  to  be 
when  anyone  showed  his  a slight  kind^ 

Unlike  Brahms,  who  was  a.  horn  bach- 
elor. Bruckner  shculd  have  married”  but 
his  poverty  forbade  a wife  until  it  was 
.oo  late  for  him  to  think  of  it,  nor  was 
he  ever  drawn  toward  "light-o’  loves  ” 

He  was  of  a pure  and  singularly  modest 
nature,  and  what  is  related  of  Sir  Tsaac 
may  truly  be  said  of  Bruckner 
His  life  was  absolutely  without  the 
pleasure  cr  the  torment  of  love  in  any 
one  of  its  forms  or  disguises  Yet  he 
liked  good  cheer  in  moderation,  and  one 
of  his  petty  passions  was  the  eniov 
meat  of  Pilsener  beer,  so ‘that  he  gave 
in^Up  iWltih-extre,pe  unwillingness  when  ’ 
the  physician  ordered  a rigorous  diet 
for  his  dropsy.  "But.”  says  Louis,  "in 
this  he  was  not  given  to  excess  al- 
though cs  a true  German  he  could  carry 
a large  amount."  A trulv  religious  man 
his  belief  was  that  of  a little  chil™  ' 

He  was  dependent  on  his  salary  'for 
his  compositions  brought  him  hardly  I 
He  received  100  florins  for 
ris  “Te  Deum.  but  his  first  six  pub- 
lished symphonies  -were  published  at  liis 
own  expense  and  that  of  some  of  his 
mends. 

A few  years  before  his  death  he  was 
honored  in  a manner  that  consoled  him 
-for  many  disappointments.  Brahms  had 
Heeu  Ki'-enby  the  University  of  Breslau  i 
.lie  honorary  degree  of  doctor,  and  I 
—ickner  coveted  a like  honor.  In  1S91 
University  of  Vienna  gave  the  de-  I 
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j gree  of  doctor  to  Bruckner,  and  the 
rector  professor,  Dr.  Exner.  paid  him 
J publicly  a glorious  tribute  ending  with 

these  words:  "J,  the  rector  magnificus 
of  the  Vienna  University,  bow  myself 
before  the  former  assistant  teacher  of 
Windhag.”  Nor  were  these  words  an 
idle  compliment,  for  Exner,  a man  of 
fine  musical  taste,  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Bruckner’s  talent. 

Hruby’s  Reminiscences. 

. Let  us  add  to  this  meagre  anecdotage. 
There  appeared  in  Vienna  in  1901  a little 
pamphlet,  entitled  “Meine  Erinnerung 
an  Anton  Bruckner."  The  author  was 
Carl  Hruby,  a pupil  of  Bruckner.  The 
pamphlet  is  violent,  malignant.  In  its 
rage  there  is  at  tinier  the  ridiculous 
fury  of  an  excited  child.  There  are 
pages  that  provoke  laughter  and  then 
pity;  yet  there  is  much  of  interest  about 
the  composer  himself,  tvho  now,  away 
from  strife  and  contention,  is  still  un- 
fortunate in  his  friends.  We  shall  pass 
over  Hruby’s  ideas  on  music  and  the 
universe,  nor  are  we  inclined  to  dispute 
his  proposition  that  Shakespeare,  Goethe. 
Beethoven.  Wagner,  were  truer  heroes 
and  supporters  of  civilization  than  Alex- 
ander, Caesar.  Napoleon,  who,  never- 
theless. were,  like  Hannibal,  very  pretty 
fellows  in  those  days.  When  Hruby  be- 
gins to  talk  about  Bruckner  and  his 
ways,  then  it  is  time  to  prick  up  ears. 

As  a teacher.  Bruckner  was  amiable, 
patient,  kind,  <but  easily  vexed  bj'  frolic- 
some pupils  who  did  not  know  his  sen- 
sitive nature.  He  gave  each  pupil  a 
nickname,  and  his  favorite  phrase  of 
contentment  and  disapproval  Was 
“Viechkerl!”  “You  stupid  beast!”  There 
was  a young  fellow  whose  name  began 
"Sachsen,"  but  Bruckner  could  never 
remember  the  rest  of  it,  so  he  would 
go  through  the  list  of  German  princes. 

"Sachsen” , "Sachsen”  ■ — — , “gach- 

sen-Coburg-Gotha,  Saehsen-Meiningen, 
Sachsc-n-Hildburgshausen,  Sachsen- 

Teschen,  Sachsen” and  at  last  the 

name  would  come.  Another  pupil,  rvho 
now  is  a harp  virtuoso,  was  known  to 
his  teacher  only  as  "Old  Harp.”  Bruck- 
ner had  a rough,  at  the  same  time  sly, 
peasant  humor.  One  of  his  pupils  came 
into  the  class  with  bleached  and  jaded 
face.  Bruckner  asked  what  ailed  him. 
Ttye  answer  was;  "I  was  at  the  turn- 
verein  till  2 o'clock.”  “Yes."  said  Bruck- 
ner, “oh,  yes,  I know  the  turnverein 
that  lasts  till  2 A.  M." 

• The  one  pupil  on  whom  lie  built  fond 
hope  was  Franz  Nott,  who  died  young 
and  in  the  madhouse.  When  Bruckner  i 
was  disturbed  in  his  work,  he  was  in-  I 
credibly  and  gloriously  rude, 

Bruckner  was  furious  against  all  writ-  I 
ers  who  discovered  “programmes”  in  ! 
music.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
ill-fated  Hugo  Wolf,  and  was  never 
weary  of  praising  the  declamation  in  his 
songs;  "The  fellow  does  nothing-  all 
day  but  compose,  while  I must  tire  mv- 
self  out  by  giving  lessons”;  for  at  GO 
years  Bruckner  was  teaching  for  three 
guldens  a lesson.  Beethoven  was  his 
idol,  and  after  a performance  of  one 
of  the  greater  symphonies  he  was  as 
one  insane.  After  one  of  the  "Eroica.” 
he  said  to  Hruby— would,  that  it.  were 
possible  to  reproduce  Brtlekner’s  dialect 
—“I  think  that  if  Beethoven  were  alive, 
and  I should  go  to  him  with  mv  seventh 
symphony  and  say.  ‘Here.  Mr.  Van 
Beethoven,  this  is  not  so  bad,  this  sev- 
enth, as  certain,  gentlemen  wquld  make 
out  * * * I think  he  would  take  me 
by  the  hand  and  say,  ‘Mv  dear  Bruck- 
ner, never  mind,  I had  no  better  luck- 
and  the  same  mien  who  hold  me  up 
against  you  even  now  do  not  understand 
my  last  quartets,  although  they  act  as 
if  they  understood  them.'  Then  I’d  sav 
to  him,  ‘Excuse  me,  Mr.  Van  Beethoven.  I 
that  I have  gone  beyond  you  in  free- 
dom  of  form,  but  I think  a true  artist 
should  make  his  own  forms  for  his  own 
works  and  stick,  by  them.’  ” He  once 
said  of  Hanslick:  "I  guess  Hanslick-  un- 
d ers  lands  as  little  about  Brahms  as 
about  Wagner,  me,  and  others.  And 
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the  Dr.  Hanslick  knows  as  much  about 
counterpoint  as  a chimney-sweep  about 
astronomy.” 

Hanslick  was  to  Bruckner  as  a pursuing 
demon.  (We  are  giving  Hruby's  state- 
ment, and  Hanslick  surely  showed  a 
strange  perseverance  and  an  uncounta- 
ble ferocity  in  criticism  that  was  abuse.) 
Hruby  likens  this  critic  to  the  Phillox- 
era  vastatrix  in  the  vineyard.  He  really 
believes  that  Hanslick  sat  up  at  night 
to  plot  Bruckner’s  destruction.  He 
i claims  that  Hanslick  tried  to  under- 
mine him  in  the  conservatory  and  the 
imperial  chapel,  that  he  tried  to  in- 
fluence conductors  against  the  perform- 
ance of  his  works.  And  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Hans  Richter,  thus 
influenced,  has  never  performed  a svm- 
phony  by  Bruckner  in’  England.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Richter  produced  Bruck- 
ner's seventh  in  London,  May  23,  1SS7 
; (Bruckner  had  given  organ  recitals  iti 
Albert  Hall  in  1871.) 

Tire  Last  Years. 

Bruckner’s  health  had  been  robust 
until  about  1890,  when  the  symptoms 
I of  dropsy  were  unmistakable.  He  had 
begun  his  ninth  symphony  in  that  year, 
and  it  was  his  hope  to  finish  it,  for  he 
' dreaded  the  reproach  given  to  the  un- 
faithful servant.  The  fact  that  he  died 
before  the  finale  was  written  is  to 
Louis  symbolical  of  the  tragedy  of 
Bruckner’s  musical  career. 

Just  before  his  death  Bruckner's 
thoughts  were  on  his  ninth  symphony: 

“I  undertook  a stiff  task.”  he  said.  “I  \ 
should  not  have  done  it  at  my  age  and 
in  my  weak  condition.  If  I never  finish  i 
it  then  my  “Te  Deum”  may  be  used  as 
a finale.  I have  nearly  finished  three  I 
movements.  This  work  belongs  to  my  I 
Lord  God.” 

Although  he  had  the  religion  of  a 
child,  he  read  the  famous  book  of  David  j 
Strauss,  and  he  could  talk  about,  it  rea- 
sonably. Some  one  asked  him  about 
the  future  life  and  prayer,  ‘Til  tell 
you,”  he  replied.  “If  the  story  is  true, 
so  much  the  better  for  me.  If  it  is  not 
true,  praying  cannot  hurt  me.”  — 

In  summing  up  this  career  the  ibiog-  \ 
rapher  quotes  a Latin  sentence  that 
Bruckner  could  have  translated  even 
with  his  slight  knowledge,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  consoling  sentences  in  the 
New  Testament  and  Bruckner  had  the 
faith  that  brings  the  blessing: 

“Beati  pauperes  spiritu  quoniam 
ipsorum  est  regnum  coelorum.” 


ANTON  BRUCKNER. 


I of  op.  78,  81.  90,  101,  108.  109.  110.  Ill),  a 
mazurka.  a nocturne  and  a ballade  by 
| Ghoptn,  one  or  two  pieces  from  Schu- 
mann’s “Fantaislestueeke”  or  “Kreisler- 
tana,”  and  a study  by  Liszt.  Five  com- 
peted for  tli e prize  to  be  awarded  to  tlm 
oest  pianist-composer,  but  no  one  of 
them  was  thought  worthy.  The  empty 
honor  of  honorable  mention  was  given 
to  Brugnoli  for  a.  sonata,  for  piano  and 
violin,  a concert  piece  for  piano  and  or- 
cnestra,  and  some  piano  pieces,  and  to 
Bartok  tor  a.  concert  piece  for  piano  and 
oichestra,  and  a sonata  for  piano  and 
violin. 

Humperdinck's  new  opera.  “The  Mira- 
cle of  Cologne,”  wall  be  produced  this 
coming  winter  at  Vienna  or  Munich. 

Leoncavallo  has  written  a comic  op- 
£Ta;f"Th?  Youth  of  Figaro.”  The  li- 
bretto is  by  Sardou. 

The  celebrated  tenor.  Bond,  has  eloped 
wJtl>  a young  girl  who  belongs  to  "one 
of  the  first  families  of  Florence.”  He 
bore  her  a.way  in  an  automobile. 

Xavier  Leroux  of  Paris  has  finished 
_wo  operas.  “Theodora,”  founded  on 
Saraou’s  play,  and  “Chemineau,”  found- 
ed on  Richepin’s  drama. 

Ferdinand  Langer.  court  conductor  at 
Mannheim,  and  the  comnoser  of  five  or 
six  operas,  is  dead.  Born  near  Heidel- 
berg and  at  first  a.  ’cellist,  he  was  68 
years  old  when  he  died.  He  revised  for 
the  Carlshruhe  Opera  House  Cherubini's 
Water  Carrier”  and  Weber's  “Svl- 
vana.”  J 

The  once  celebrated Nsellist,  Velentin 
Mueller,  is  dead.  He  was  born  in  1829 
His  last  position  was  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Mam  as  solo  ’cellist,  quartet  oiaver 
ana  teacher,  but  after  Raff’s  death 'lie 
went  to  Rome  to  spend  his  remaining 
years.  He  died  at  Seelisberg,  on  Lake 
Lucerne,  after  a varied  and  honorable 
life. 

Cyril  Kistler’s  new  opera, “Faust,"  wil! 
be  produced  at  Dusseldorf. 

Aino  Ackte  is  singing  in  “Tosca”  at 
Helsingfors  in  Italian. 

Tt  is  said  that  Mine.  Albani  will  with- 
draw from  public  life  after  the  next 
Norwich  festival. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Anton  Bruckner  (to  illustrate  the  re- 
view of  Louis’  life  of  the  composer)  and 
of  Messrs.  Julian  Walker  and  Herbert 
Witherspoon,  who  will  sing-  at  the 
Worcester  festival  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

The  Rubinstein  prize  of  f.5000  for 
the  best  piano  playing  in  competition 
has  been  awarded  to  Wilhelm  Backhaus, 
who  was  horn  at  Leipsic  in  1884  and 
studied  at  the  conservatory  of  that  city 
as  a pupil  of  Alois  Reckendorf.  For 
three  years  Mr.  Backhaus  has  taught  at 
Manchester,,  England.  There  were  25 

competitors  at  ■ Paris— three  Belgians.  J 
three  Germans.  two  English,  two  ! 
Italians,  six  Russians,  two  A.us-  | 
trians,  two  Hungarians,  one  Pole,  l 
two  Spaniards,  three  French.  This  i 
tvas  the  fourth  competition  for  tho 
Prize.  According  to  Rubinstein’s  wish, 
the  competition  is  open  every  five  years 
to  pianists  between  the,  ages  of  20  and  28.. 
without  any  question  of  nationality.  The 
jury  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Auer,  De 
Lange,  D’Eskner.  De  Pouchalsky,  Pres- 
mann.  Von  Perger.  Hollaender.  Nico- 
laieff,  Neitzel.  De  Greef.  Dietl,  Clievil- 
Jard,  Staub,  Jemain.  The  competition 
lasted  four  days  and  the  pianists  were 
required  to  play  the  andante  and  the 
finale  of  Rubinstein's  concerto  in  G. 
a prelude  and  four-voiced  fugue  by 
Bach,  an  andante  or  adagio  by  Haydn  or 
Mozart,  a.  sonata  of  Beethoven  (choice 


STAGE  WORKS. 

Preparations  are  being  made  in  Berlin 
for  the  production  of  another  great  “Ho- 
henzoilern”  oipera,  much  on  the  lines  of 
Leoncavallo’s  “Roland  of  Berlin.”  The 
libretto  is  by  Capt.  Joseph  Lauff,  who 
has  already  dramatized  numerous  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  Hohenzol- 
Ierns.  It  is  not  known  yet  to  whom  the 
music  has  been  intrusted,  hut  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  lot  has  fallen  to  a Ger- 
man composer.  Like  “Roland.”  the  new 
opera  will  deal  with  the  middle  ages, 
and  special  importance  is  attached  io 
the  careful  study  of  the  scenery,  cos- 
tumes and  decorations,  which  are  to  be' 
on  an  unusually  elaborate  scale.  The 
opera  will  not  be  produced  until  after 
Christmas— London  Exchange. 

The  Herald  mentioned  at  the  time  the 
production  of  “L-’Oracolo."  a.  dramatic 
one-act  music-drama,  libretto  based  on 
e.  B.  Fernald’s  play.  “The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub,”  by  Mr.  Zanoni.  music  by 
Franco  Leoni.  The  piece  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  on  June  28.  The  plav 
of  Mr.  Fernald  is  so  well  known  that 
Mr.  Blackburn’s  review  of  the  opera  and 
its  performance  may  interest  many. 
"The  work  is  clearly  the  outcome  of  tlie 
modern  Italian  schocol.  which  often  at- 
tempts to  make  up  for  the  tunefulness 
I of  its  predecessors  by  nothing  very  much 
| better  than  a display  of  chromatic 
scales.  We  say  that  it  belongs  to  this 
particular  school  without  meaning  that  1 
Sig.  Leoni  had  not  something  very  defi- 
nite in  his  own  (personal  aim  ‘ even 
though  he  chose  to  take  up  that  stand- 
point to  which  we  have  referred.  His 
score  is  certainly  distinguished  ■ ii\- 
learning.  and  by  the  results  of  thought- 
ful study;  there  are  choral  passages  and 
‘fugato’  developments,  which  stamp  him 
as  one  almost  panting  for  modernity  It 
is  interesting  to  concern  one's  sell  over 
the  musical  position  of  Sig. . Franco 
Leoni.  He  is  one  of  the  army  of  w'-ltor” 
who  have  made  for  themselves  a repu- 
tation such  as  that  which,  on  account  of 
its  immediate  appeal  to  the  public  made 
not  many  years  ago  an  equally  ’intine- 


JTiate  impression  upon  lliaF  public  to 
.Which  their  art  appealed.  Sig:.  Franco 
'Leoni  stands  in  a.  /curious  posit 
regard ; to  . thai^armyr  though  lie  0 

to  tlie  heo^Ttalian  school,  his  

right  wav.  combined  with  the  old,  tupe 
ful  way.'  have  created  a little  pleasure 
ground  from  which  he  is  not  to  be  dis- 
lodged. We  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that 
that  evcrvthing  that  he  writes  is  to  be 
admired;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  extreme-, 
lv  fond  of  sound  and  fury,  and  of  paiy 
s’a»es  (notably  toward  the  conclusion  of 
the  opera!  in  which  the  harp  is  impli- 
cated in  many  a meaning  which  belongs 
entirelv  to  the  sentiment  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical chants  of  Italy.  For  example,  at 
the  end.  the  organ  music  makes  to  those 
who  know  the  country  a curiously  relig- 
ious effect.  This  is  a method  to  which 
manv  modern  composers  have  resorted. 
Mascagni,  for  instance,  makes  thereby 
one  of  his  most  popular  contracts  in 
‘Cavalleria.'  Of  course.  Gounod  em- 
ployed the  same  means  in  ‘Faust,  but.  so 
Quick  is  modern  Italy  to  take,  upon  itself 
the  garments  of  all  the  musicians,  save 
those  who  are  very  great,  that  belong  to 
tlie  past,  that,  despite  recollections  of 
other  composers,  we  are  content  to  ac- 
cept Sig.  Leoni  as  a writer  of  extreme 
merit  gifted  also  with  musical  thought- 
fulness. toward  whom  the  esteem  of 
every  musician  must  be  directed.  There 
is  one  particular  passage,  by  the  way, 
in  the  score  to  which  we  would  like  to 
draw  attention;  it  comes  quite  at  the 
end  of  the  whole  opera,  and  the  prelim- 
inary words  are,  ’Suprema  divmita  del 
cielo  ’ Here  the  composer  rises  to  the 
height  of  his  argument,  and  conveys  in 
a most  subtle  way  the  announcement  of 
a certain  dogma  which  m this  Place  it 
would  be  useless  to  discuss.  And,  in- 
deed. the  central  point  of  the  drama  be- 
lonCT<=  entirely  to  a sort  of  offshoot  of 
civilization  which  is  not  really  known  m 
England.  There,  as  the  point  is  ex- 
nla?ned  to  us,  is  the  opportunity  of 
manv  tragedies,  and,  therefore,  of  many 
heartrendingsituations.  ‘L  Oracolo,  with 
all  its  cruelty,  based  upon  the  extremity 
of  paternal'  love,  has  appealed  to  big. 
Leoni  in  a very  peculiar  and  yet  not. 
exorbitant  manner.  It  is  in  this  last 
phrase  that  we  choose  to  sum  up  his 
: music  He  never  makes  his  effects 
through  the  accumulation  of  mstru- 
i ments  for,  though  he  does  accumulate 
| his  instruments,  he  nevertheless  makes 

i his  effects  on  other  grounds.  He  has  so 
; far  learned  the  modern  lesson  that  It  is 
1 quite  impossible  for  the  critic  to  .speak 
: of  any  particular  melody,  put  rather  he 
i compels  one  to  the  careful  consideration 
! of  orchestral  music,  combined  with  dra- 
■ ma tic  feeling.  This  was  specially  em- 
i phaslzed  in  the  final  pages  ot  thf  S<-°PN 
! so  far  as  they  were  related  to  the  hatp. 
; Mile.  Donalda  sang  very  sweetly  as  An- 
; Yo-  Mine.  Paulin  was  quite  m the  pict 


.ireas^Hua-Quiie,  and  M.  DalmOres  sang 
.and  acted  magnificently  as  San-Luy,  out 


anq  acceu  s— ~ 

the  triumph  of  the  evening  waS  accom- 
plished by  tlie  interpretation  of-  the  pai  t 
of  IVin-Sbee  by  M.  Marcoux.  Sig. 
Seotti’s  curiously  thought-out.  part  ot 
Fhim-Fen  was  almost  diabolical  in  the 
completeness  of  its  realization.  So  well 
did  these  actors  understand  exactly 
what  was  desired  that  they,  lett  the 
stage  giving  an  impression  winch  in  its 
own  wav  seemed  somewhat  less  than 
art  and 'somewhat  more  than  life.  M. 
Andre  Messager  conducted  m the  first 
production  of  this  opera  with  much  sue- 

George  Musgrove.  the  Australian 
theatrical  manager,  who  introduced  us 
to  "The  Belle  of  New  York  at  the 
Shaftesbury  and  made  a large  _foi  tune 
Jut  of  that  vivacious  young  lady,  is 
leaving  Melbourne  for  England  to  re- 
cruit a grand  opera,  company  foi  the 
Commonwealth.  He  is  going  to  concen- 
trate on  Wagner  this  time,  as  he  firms 
that  composer  most  popular  who  Aus- 
tralians. He  says  he  was  surprised 
when  he  brought  out  his  last  company 
[[  at  the  “5<lump”  in  ‘‘Maritana,  The  Bo- 
■ ' hemiun  .Girl"  and  other  old-time  i Dpei- 
atic  favorites.  "Maritana  might  be  .ex- 
pected to  yetain  its  popularity  in  Aus 
rvalin  seeing  that  its  composei,  the 
1 erratic  Irishman.  William  Vincent  Wal- 
lace lived  in  Sydney  for  some  years 
and  according  to  local  tradition,  wiote 
j some  tlie  op  era  In  that  city.  Wallace 

B| 

1 ir^ia"5’  He  wasJa  hermit  in.  the  bush, 
i was  captured  by  rebel  Maoris  ni  New 
! Zealand,  was  one  of  three  who  escaped 
' with  their  lives  from  a mutiny  on  a 
' whaler  in  the  South  seas,  and  pai  tici- 
pated  in  several  other  exciting  incidents. 

! —Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FOR  SINGERS. 

; Emma  Nevada  sang  in  "La  Traviata 
' at  the  Waldorf,  London.  June  16.  (It 
was  in  1880  that  she  sang  for  the  first 
time  in  that  city.)  The  Referee  said: 
“Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  her  voice, 
and  although  its  power  has  diminished, 
its  quality  Is  sweet,  and.  her  mezzo-voce 
singing  was  charming.  Mine.  Nevada 
somewhat  overacted  the  part,  pai  ticu- 
larly  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  disease  which  causes  1 loletta  s 
death  This  passed  from  suggestion 
into  painful  realism;  thus  tlie  fascina- 
tion of  the  character  was  forgotten 
But  what  is  Violetta  there  foi  . Did 
not  "honest”  Emma  Abbott  refuse  to 
sing  the  part  because  Violetta  is  an 
immoral  person?  . And  if  Violetta  does 
not  have  a.  hacking  cough  in  the  last 
act  her  misbehavior  will  not  be  brought 
home  vividly  to  the  audience.  My, 
hasn’t  Camille  (pronounced  Kam-eel)  a 
bad  cough!"  The  wages  of  sin,  so  far 
as  tlie  prima  donna  is  concerned,  is 

a^3urely  we  are  justified  in  proceeding 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  song  on 
the  country’s  lips  expresses,  at  any 
o-lven  time,  the  inmost  feelings  of  its 
heart.  Of  course,  this  does  not  icier  to 
the  frivolous  productions  of  the  day,  the 
coon  songs  cake  walks  and  skirt 
dances;  but  the  earnest  compositions, 
ose  designed  to  exalt  the  emotions  and 
on  the  heart.  If  anv  one  is  uncertain 


the  nopular  ditties  belong  in 
Hdi  cat4ory.  a very  simple  test  may  be 
this  cat-gory.  three  or  four  closing 

applied  the1  chorus  are  so  arranged 
notes  of  Die  them  are  irresisti- 

fenor*  effects  and  elaborate  prolonged 

chords,  then  the  song  belongs  to  the 
emotional  or  serious  type.-N.  Y.  Even- 

1 "selma Slurz . "as  Juliette,  pleased  Mr. 
Baughan  of  the  Daily  News  (London). 
"She  sang  the  music  with  a fine  sense 
of  its  stvle  so  that  it  has  never  seemed 
less  vulgar  and  trivial.  At  the  same 
j.  time,  she  did  not  commit  the  mistake  of 
f attempting  to  import  into  it  more  emo- 
tion than  it  will  bear.  Gounod  s music 
never  rises  beyond  an  agreeable  pretti- 
ne=s  and  grace.  It  is  merely  sentimental 
when  it  should  be  passionate;  and  in 
that  vein  it  must  be  sung.  Mile.  Hurz  s 
fine  voice  gave  a certain  nobility  to  the 
music  without  destroying  its  French 
Character.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref-  i 
eree  (London)  has  heard  that  Calve  in-  / 
tends  to  set  forth  on  a journey  to  con- 
quev  the  world,  including  ihe  Klondike, 
with  a-  programme  of  popular  songs  m il) 
or  12  languages  and  an  orchestra  of  va-  j 
rious  nationalities.  Each  song  she  Sirius 
will  be  accompanied  by  a musician 
dressed  in  the  appropriate  national  cos- 
tume." She  has  had  a predecesso.. 
Miss  Jennie  Engel,  who.  as  a member  of 
Tony  Pastor’s  company,  delighted  our 
youth  by  her  song.  "The  Flags  of  All 
Nations."  \Vhy  does  not  Yvette  Gun- 
bert  revisit  us  and.  let  us  near  tier 
"Chansons  Pompadour”  and  “Chansons 
Crinoline."  "With  powdered  hair,  says 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “and  dressed  m 
the  fashion  of  the  distant  days  of  the 
‘talons  rouges,  when  Louis  the  well 
Beloved  misruled  France  with  impecca- 
ble elegance.  Yvette  captivated  her  au- 
dience before  she  ever  opened  her ; 
mouth,  and  when  she  did  it  was  to  take 
them  back,  as  ;f  by  magic,  a centui  i 
and  a half,  or  more,  with  Le  Cure  ue 
Pomponne,’  ‘La  Vendangeuse  and 
■Colinette.’  Which  of  the  half-dozen  old 
songs  she  sang  was  the  most  i charming 
is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  say. ( 
it  was  Tembarras  du  choix.  ,1® 

accompaniment  on  the  ® j 

thin  metallic  tone,  was  anSolutelY 
keeping  with  the  old-world  atmosphere 
of  the  songs,  the  subtle' perfume  o.  the 
old  France  and  the  old  French  gayefy 
which  they  diffused.  Anon  Yvette  i JSD" 
peared  in  the  crinoline  and  sleeves  C . 
the  age  of  the  ‘Citizen  King.’  looking 
if  she  had  stepped  straight  out  of  A 
novel  of  Paul  de  Kock-a  whole  chapte. 
of  French  history  in  her  change  of  co. - 
tume  and  of  coiffure-the  embodiment  of 
the  regime  of  ‘acajou  et  ordre  public. 
In  this  incarnation  Yvette  was  no  less 
supremely  mistress  of,  her  art  than  be- 
fore. and  her  rendering  of  Les  Sou 
venh-s  de  Lizette,’  ‘Les  Housards  de  la 
Garde’  and  ‘Les  Rues  d Anjou  et  de 
Poitou’  was  something  to  t-ak^„^a5'^e 
Mine.  Jeanne  Raunay  of  Paris  made 
her  first  appearance,  in  London  as  Ame- 
uS  in  <TTrf  Hallo  in  Maschera  on  June 


Ua  in  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera”  on  June 
19  A critic  wrote  of  her.  Her  xoice 
is'  a curious  one.  At  times  she  would 
pass  muster  as  a resonant  contralto, 
and  then  again  she  sings  a soprano 
passage  in  a style  that  appears  to 
Peave  no  doubt  of  her  vocal  calibre.  The 
fact  is  that  she  has  a voice  of  excep- 
tional range  and  admirable  quality  at 
either  end,  with,  however,  weak  mid- 
dle notes.  Extreme  nervousness  like- 
wise hampered  her  sorely,  but  she  is 
evidently  an  artist,  whose  capacity, 
however,  is  not  to  be  gauged  at  a first 

h'(-U  ^ y“  Kerr  writes  in  the  Musical 
Leader'  and  Concert  Goer  that  he  was 
told  by  a singer  who  has  been  recently 
studying  in  Paris  that  in  that  city 
alone  there  are  hundreds  of  coloratura 
singers,  all  prepared  to  sing  the  same 
roles  (for  which  there  is  hardly  any  de- 
mand), and  waiting  in  vain  for  engage- 
ments. Successful  singers  are  better 
paid  than  actresses,  but  the  career  is 
shorter.  To  make  sure  of  success  the 
singer  needs  even  more  than  what  Mrs. 
Kendal  has  said  an  actress  must  pos- 
sess: "the  face  of  a goddess,  the  form 
of  a Yrenus,  the  strength  of  a lion,  the 
voice  of  a dove,  the  disposition  of  an 
angel,  the  grace  of  a swan,  the  supple- 
ness of  an  antelope,  and,  above  all 
things  the  skin  of  a rhinoceros.  -New 
York  Evening  Post. 
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MORE  ABSTEMIOUS. 

Is  the  world  growing  abstemious  in  ' 
the  use  of  wines  and  liquors?  Mr.  1 
Henry  Watterson  finds  a marked 
change  in  English  table  habits.  “Time  j 
was.”  says  the  Kentucky  editor,  in  his 
picturesque  way,  “when  each  piate  and 
table  was  enfiladed,  almost  surrounded 
by  an  escort  of  wine  glasses,  ranging 
from  sherry  to  champagne,  and  taper- 
ing thence  to  Madeira  and  brandy 
port,  claret,  Burgundy,  the  red  alter- 
nating with  the  white — and  he  was  no 
good  man  and  true  who  did  not  go 
through  the  list  and  survive  it."  To- 
day there  are  comparatively  few  glasses. 
“The  fine  old  English  gentleman  who 
made  it  a merit  to  get  drunk  on  port 
and  to  sober  up  on  claret  has  disap- 
peared.” How  did  the  three-bottle  men 
stand  it  as  long  as  they  did?  They 
were  not  all  idle  roisterers,  careless 
tosspots.  Statesmen  and  divines  stuck 
i heroically  to  their  wine.  Brandy  finally 
accomplished  what  the  wine  failed  to  do. 
Some  were  not  so  outspoken  in  advance 
as  that  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  looked 
forward  “with  the  blessing  of  God”  to 
being  drunk  on  a certain  day,  but  we 
know  from  memoirs,  letters,  songs  and 


satires-  of  the  times  that  there  was 
credibly  heavy  drinking  for  years  among 
the  supposedly  polished  and  brilliant. 
Where  did  those  men  put  their  liquor ! 

They  were  apparently  constructed  as 
other  human  beings ; they  were  out- 
wardly no  more  ventripotent.  There 
are  many  Americans,  - wo  regret  to  say, 
who  make  way  with  a quart  of  whis- 
key in  the  course  of  a day,  but  the  men 
of  earlier  years  would  put  down  three 
bottles  and  more  at  a sitting,  and  then 
be  able  to  stand. 

The  report  made  by  Commissioner 
Yerkes  of  the  internal  revenue  bureau 
at  Washington  shows  that  the  eon- 
sumption  of  whiskey  was  materially 
less  and  that  of  beer  much  greater  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Dr.  Darlington 
of  the  health  department  of  New  York 
declares  that  the  decrease  there  in 
purely  nervous  diseases  is  due  largely 
to  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
whiskey.  On  the  other  hand,  advocates 
of  beer  might  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
| that  in  the  same  city  Bright  s disease 
i and  heart  disease  have  gained  ground 
I since  1870,  were  it  not  that  this  in* 

1 crease  is  more  probably  due  to  the 
fret  and  bustle  of  modern  business 
life.  It  is  undoubtedly  time  that  where 
good  beer  is  freely  consumed  the  per- 
sonal interest  in  whiskey  is  not  so  wide- 
spread, and  Mr.  Faust’s  proposal  that 
in  voting  for  local  option  a separate 
and  distinct  vote  as  between  whiskey  i 
and  beer  should  be  taken  is  worthy  of 
J the  consideration  of  all  true  and  en- 
i lightened  friends  of  temperance. 

I Mr.  Taylor,  the  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  also  believes  that 
whiskey  drinking  is  decreasing.  He 
has  noticed  this  decrease  “in  the  social 
life  of  Washington.”  A like  decrease 
might  be  noticed  in  other  cities.  Fash- 
ion has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
question.  We  doubt  whether  in  any 
city  of  New  York  state  where  New 
Year's  day  is  celebrated  scenes  of  un- 
restrained conviviality  could  now  be  ob- 
served in  the  houses  of  social  leaders 
as  they  were  to  the  wonder  of  visitors 
even  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  English  Board  of  Trade  ascribes 
the  decrease  of  £17,000,000  in  Eng- 
land's liquor  bill  during  the  last  five 
years  to  hard  times.  It  is  probable 
that  trade  depression  and  the  high  tax- 
ation of  whiskeys  may  have  had  some-  i 
thing  to  do  with  this;  on  the  other  hand, 
j hard  times  drive  many  unfortunates  to 
! drink.  Booksellers  say  that  their  sales 
j are  best  when  times  are  hard,  and  read- 
ing is  to  thousands  a dissipation. 

Men  and  women  are  learning  every, 
day  that  they  feel  more  disposed  tow- 
ard either  work  or  pleasure  if  they  eat 
and  drink  moderately  and  with  dis- 
crimination. Some  must  drink:  it  is 
with  them  a disease.  Many  think  they 
need  a stimulant.  It  may  be  wine  or 
hard  liquor,  tea  or  coffee,  or  some  nos- 
trum into  which  alcohol  enters.  Then 
there  are  drugs  taken  as  medicines. 
The  Egyptians  are  sometimes  praised 
as  abstemious,  but  hashish  is  indulged 
in  to  an  enormous  extent  in  Egypt. 
The  campaign  against  it  has  increased 
its  cost,  but  the  poorest  native  will  go 
without  meals  for  days  to  procure  the 
drug,  which  is  forbidden  both  by  the 
Mahometan  religion  and  by  law.  The 
sterner  the  restrictions,  the  greater  the 
desire— as  in  countries  not  so  far  re- 


ghow. an  army  officer  in  Tolstoi  s ‘Mar 
and  Peace,”  who  drinks  a bottle  of  rum 
seated  in  a third-story  window,  with  his 
legs  hanging  outside ; drinks  at  one  long 
draught,  and  without  taking  his  mouth 
from  the  bottle’s  neck,  that  he  may  as- 
tonish an  Englishman  and  incidentally 
win  his  wager. 

Champagne  glasses  have  had  their 
days  and  nights  of  honor  and  dishonor. 
There  hare  been  seasons  when  they 
were  not  seen  either  on  table  or  in 
shop.  Thin  tumblers  were  in  fashion, 
though  the  wine  was  not  so  attractive 
to  tlie  eye  and  the  quantity  was  ap- 
parently less,  and  suggested  the  con- 
stant need  of  filling.  The  genial  of  the 
species  known  distinctively  as  “open- 
ers” was  never  fastidious  in  choice  of 
glass.  He  w as  content  with  the  pop  of 
the  cork,  the  foam,  the  impression  of 
reckless  generosity.  Such  openers,  in 
imitation  of  Coal-Oil  Johnny,  find 
pleasure  in  certain  incongruities,  as 
champagne  in  a tin  dipper.  Not  many 
years  ago  a Bostonian  preferred  to  have 
champagne  uncorked  outside  the  tav- 
ern dining  room  and  served  from  a 
water  pitcher,  lest  a stray  creditor 
might  note  his  extravagance.  The  wine 
deserves  kinder  treatment.  It  is  not  j 
for  every-day  use,  although  the  sud- 
denly rich  firmly  believe  that  a farnily 
and  daily  dinner  is  impossible  without 
it;  thus  do  they  do  much  harm  to  in- 
ternal organs.  It  should  he  a ceremonial 
drink,  and  it  should  be  served  with 
ceremony.  Mr.  Witte,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  Tsar,  as  a diplomatist 
taking  the  centre  of  the  stage  of  the 
world’s  theatre,  could  no  more  have 
drunk  the  toast  from  an  ordinary  tum- 
bler or  goblet  than  from  a mustache 
nip:  h?  owed  the  fitting  glass  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Little  Father  of  all  the 
Kussias  and  to  his  own  proper  pride. 

The  shape  and  color  of  a glass  should 
always  be  in  harmony  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wine.  Tea  loses  its  fragrance, 
even  when  it  is  caravan,  if  it  be  served 
in  a thick  and  chipped  breakfast  coffee 
cup;  yet  how  many  hotels  in  small 
American  towns  are  provided  with  fit- 
ting teacups?  In  a certain  restaurant 


moved. 
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IN  A GLASS. 

Some  may  wonder  at  the  fastidious- 
ness of  Mr.  Witte.  “We  must  drink  to 
peace — to  the  treaty.  We  cannot  drink 
champagne  from  ordinary  glasses.  We 
must  wait  until  the  glasses  are  pro- 
cured.” Such  were  the  memorable  words 
of  a statesman  on  a historic  occasion. 
Such  were  the  words  that  will  go  ring- 
ing for  centuries  through  the  corridors 
of  time. 

That  the  Russians  are  eager  to  drink 
champagne  on  any  public  or  private  oc- 
casion is  known  to  all  students  of  Mus- 
covite life  and  manners.  That  Jhe  table 
equipage  of  the  Russians  of  wealth  and 
rauk  is  gorgeous  is  also  well  known.  It 
is  also  known  that  as  drinkers  they  are 
not  always  fussy  in  matters  of  deport- 
ment and  ceremony.  The  novels  are  full  | 
of  instances  of  eccentric,  audacious,  j 
tumultuous  drinking.  There  is  Dolo- 


in  Dresden  the  Pilsener  beer  is  served 
in  glass  boots,  and  the  stranger  unac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  drinking  is 
suddenly  as  a wet  Tantalus.  Pour 
Culmbacher  or  any  dark  and  heavy  beer 
into  this  boot  or  into  any  glass,  and  it  is 
no  longer  the  same,  just  as  Pilsener 
loses  piquancy  when  served  in  a stein. 
There  are  wines  that  demand  thin  glass, 
green,  yellow,  blue,  glass  of  nuances  j 
rather  than  shades,  that  the  eye  and  the 
palate  may  both  be  pleased.  The  glass, 
as  well  as  cup.  tankard,  should  always 
be  beautiful,  either  in  its  simplicity,  its 
chaste  elegance  or  in  its  symbolic  decora- 
tion. Sturdy  ale  demands  pewter,  as 
any  Rhine  wine  calls  for  a tall,  colored  I 
glass  with  long  and  ornamented  stem 
and  substantial  base.  Unfortunately,  - 
there  is  need  iu  these  days  of  adultera-  j 
tion  of  the  Venetian  glass  that  breaks 
in  pieces  when  any  poison  is  poured 
within.  There  are  liquors  so  potent  thad 
only  a cup  made  from  a unicorn’s  hoof  . 
could  hold  them  without  burning  or  cor- 
rosion. 

IS  HE  COMING? 

When  will  the  Shah  of  Persia  come  to  . 
us?  His  approach  was  heralded  long 
ago,  aud  Paris  journals  describe  his  ad- 
ventures on  the  way.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
may  be  disappointed  in  him,  for  when 
the  Shah  entered  Paris  he  did  not  at 
once  array  himself  in  his  uniform  and 
decorations  to  call  respectfully  on  Presi- 
dent Loubet ; no.  he  took  off  his  travel- 
ling dress,  put  on  a loose  gown,  called, 
like  King  Cole,  for  pipe  and  musicians, 
aud.  thus  soothed,  went  to  sleep  while 
members  of  his  suite  fanned  him  and 
caught  irreverent  flies.  Muzaffer-ed- 
Din  did  not  do  in  Paris  what  visiting 
nionarclis  are  expected  to  do,  the  proper, 
ceremonial  things;  he  consulted  his  own 
pleasure ; he  saw  wax  works,  seals, 
sights  that  amused  him.  without  a 
thought  of  what  was  expected  of  him. 
He  dislikes  hot  weather,  which,  makes 
him  sulky.  His  suite  advised  a drive 
in  the  Bois.  but  some  one  mentioned  En- 
gliien.  ’’Enghien?”  said  tlie  Shah-: 
“Enghien?  It's  cool  at  Enghien:  let's 
there.”  and  when  he  was  told  that 


file  drive  would  be  too  long  he  got  Oil? 
of  (lie  carriage,  went,  to  his  room  and 
made  the  lives  of  the  faithful  miserable. 

The  Shah,  it  appears,  does  not  sympa- 
thize fully  with  occidentals  in  their 
views  concerning  women.  Not  that  he 
looks  on  women  as  so  many  disturbers 
of  the  landscape — on  the  contrary.  • lie 
saw  Prof.  Curie,  who  showed  him  ra- 
dium. The  Shah  was  much  impressed, 
and  the  dialogue,  according  to  a Parisian 
journalist,  was  as  follows  : 

“Never  gets  cold  and  never  goes  out?" 
asked  Muzaffer-ed-Din. 

“Never,”  answered  (he  professor. 

“You  say  your  wife  was  the  real  dis- 
coverer?” 

“Mps.” 

“Well,  I'll  buy  her  and  the  little  shin- 
ing thing  as  well.  Send  them  both  back 
to  Persia  for  me.  What's  that?  Hus- 
band’s feelings?  riffle!  She  can  have 
half  a dozen  husbands  in  Persia  if  she 
wants  them.  We’re  a civilized  country.” 

Something  in  our  heart  tells  us  that 
the  Shalt  will  be  happier  in'  New  York 
than  in  Boston  or  even  in  Washington, 
although  the  Omar  Khayyamers  here 
might  do  something  for  him.  Of  course 
there  will  be  a sudden  and  prodigious 
interest  in  Persia  and  everything  Per- 
sian. Little  children  will  be  reminded 
that  the  Persian  boys  were  taught  to 
ride  a horse,  shoot  with  the  bow  and 
speak  the  truth,  and  many  copies  of 
Pierre  Loti’s  “Vers  Ispahan”  will  he 
on  call  at  the  Public  Library.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  learned  articles  and  even 
lectures  on  Persian  music,  but  there 
should  he  no  distressing  blunder  about 
the  Persian  national  anthem,  which  is 
not  Persian  at  all.  The  tune  was  in- 
vented or  adapted  by  a Frenchman, 
Lemaire,  for  Nasr-ed-Din  in  1868. 
Nasr  was  leaving  for  Europe,  and  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  his  be- 
loved land  had  no  anthem,  so  he  sum- 
moned Lemaire,  his  bandmaster,  and 
said:  “We’ve  got  to  have  a hymn  to- 
morrow at  6 :30,  for  our  Serenity  starts 
precisely  at  7.  Mr.  Lemaire  cudgelled 
his  brains  and  the  hymn  was  ready, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Nasr,  who  made 
his  bandmaster  a general,  gave  him 
a harem,  and  rewarded  him  in  other 
pleasant  Persian  ways. 

SUNDAY  TROUSERS. 

A tailor  in  Amsterdam  avenue,  New 
York,  displays  a sign:  “Sunday  trou- 
sers a specialty.”  The  New  York  Sun 
makes  this  comment:  “In  what  respect 
Housers  intended  for  Sunday  wear  dif- 
fer from  weekday  trousers  is  not  ex- 
plained, but  there  must  he  some  vital 
distinction,  especially  in  the  neighbor-  j 
hood  of  Amsterdam  avenue,  for  the 
tailor  is  so  busy  that  he  won’t  take  re- 
pair jobs  or  pressing  except  from  cus- 
tomers whose  clothes  he  builds.” 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a dis- 
tinction between  weekday  and  Sun- 
day trousers,  and  we  are  surprised  that 
the  sociologists  of  the  Sun  do  not  rec- 
ognize it.  We  fear  that  they  look  ou 
trousers  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
should  be,  or  they  may  answer,  there 
are  no  trousers  except  in  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  The  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Sunday  treusers  is  a matter  of  color: 
they  are  as  a rule  lighter  than  those 
worn  on  weekdays,  hence  they  are 
characterized  by  the  vulgar  as  “lights.” 
Many  young  men  of  humble  lives  who  | 
wish  to  present  a spruce  appearance  on 
Sunday  sport  a frock  coat,  a low-cut 
waistcoat  (sometimes  white  or  of  a gay 
pattern)  and  light-colored  trousers. 
They  wear  this  costume  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  'boarding  house,  and  after  the 
newspaper  has  been  read  and  the  din- 
ner of  cold  storage  turkey  and  ice 
cream  put  down  they  sally  forth  with 
plug  hat  and  cane. 

Satan  himself,  when  he  took  the  Sun- 
day walk  described  by  Coleridge,  ar- 
rayed himself  with  extreme  care.  His 
Sunday  trousers  were  blue,  “and  there 
was  a hole  where  the  tail  came 
through.”  The  Sunday  trousers  of  the 
English  sailor  are  “lavenders.”  We 
quote  from,  a late  issue  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette:  “A  soldier  would  speak 
f his  ‘April  issue,  nineteen-nought- 


lives’  (notice  the  plural).  Twenty 
years  ago  a music  hall  lady  song  'Wake 
up.  Johnny,  Put  Your  “Sydcnliatns” 
On.’  Thackeray  gave  the  firm  that  man- 
ufactured ‘Sydenhams’  more  than  one 
free  advertisement  in  Punch."  Ho  not 
jour  own  sailors  have  their  Sunday  hi  si 

i trousers?  — ' 

The  "lights”  were  at  first  considered 
I by  t ho  Straitlaced  as  immoral,  'they 
themselves  believed  in  solemn  black  lor 
j Sunday  wear,  blit  little  by  little  tin 
“lights”  began  to  illuminate  New  Eng- 
land village  streets.  Even  deacons  at 
last  gave  way  and  discarded  doeskin  and 
broadcloth  and  black  “slops.  I hey 
compromised  for  a time 'on  “pepper  and 
I salt."  We  regret  to  say  that  too  many 
I citizens  now  make  little  or  no  distinction 
between  Sunday  and  weekday  dress.  We 
do  not  refer  to  golfers  and  bicyclists,  for 
they  don  an  appropriate  costume.  Yet 
1 it  is  a pleasant  sight  to  see  a father  in 
his  Sunday  best  pushing  a baby  carriage 
and  conversing  amicably  with  his  wife, 
and  for  such  a walk  “lights  are  indis- 
pensable. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Disbelievers  in  the  system  of  stuffing 
young  boys  and  girls  for  examination 
insist  that  the  effect  of  such  stuffing 
must  be  kaleidoscopic,  and  they  offer  in 
evidence  examination  papers.  It  is  said 
that  the  following  remarkable  “histori- 
cal essay”  was  recently  handed  in  at  a 
high  school  in  India : “King  Henry  8 
was  the  greatest  widower  that  ever 
lived.  He  was  born  at  Anna  Domino 
in  the  year  1066.  He  had  510  wives, 
besides' children.  The  1st  was  beheaded, 
the  2d  was  revoked.  She  never  smiled 
again.  But  she  said  the  word  ‘Calais’ 
would  be  found  on  her  heart  after  her 
death.  The  greatest  man  in  this  reign 
was  Lord  Sir  Garrett  Wolsey.  He  was 
i sirnamed  the  Boy  Bachelor.  He  was 
born  at  the  age  of  15  unmarried.  Henry 
8 was  succeeded  oh  the  throne  by  his 
great  Grand  Mother,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  or  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.” 
This  essay  seems  to  be  too  good  to  be 
true.  It  calls  to  mind  the  famous  bibli- 
cal hodgepodge  which  begins : “In  the 
10th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Afta- 
I xerxes”  and  ends,  “and  they  picked  up 
of  the  fragments  12  baskets  full.” 

“TRULY  RURAL.” 

| An  English  writer  regrets  that  tests 
of  sobriety  should  be  so  frequently  ap- 
plied in  his  country,  and  he  finds  it  “a 
sad  reflection  upon  the  national  com- 
mon sense”  that  similar  tests  are  not 
applied  throughout  the  land,  that  they 
; are  not  of  a character  rendering  them 
fair  to  all  nationalities.  “When  a man 
is  found,  as  one  was  a little  time  ago 
in  the  Holloway  road,  at  2 o’clock1  in 
the  morning,  kissing  a pillarbox  and 
asking  it  to  come  home,  it  is  almost  a 
waste  of  time  to  apply  any  test,  but  just 
because  a person  suspected  of  drunken- 
ness begins  to  compose  a poem  in  the 
surgery  of  the  doctor  who  is  called  upon 
to  certify  to  his  condition,  the  medical 
officer  is  scarcely  justified  in  giving  this 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  inebriation.  There 
are  quite  a number  of  eminently  re- 
spectable people  who  compose  poetry, 
not  only  in  surgeries,  but  in  under- 
ground railways  and  other  strange  spots, 
simply  because  it  is  a habit  that  they 
cannot  shake  off.” 

The  word  test  is  a dangerous  one. 
Judge  Rentoul  used  to  tell  a story  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  who  taught  himself 
French  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  at  once  jugged  for  drunkenness— 
his  speech  was  so  alcoholic  to  French 
ears.  Still  word  tests  are  applied  by 
physicians,  police  officers  and  at  home, 
where  the  test  is  an  instance  of  harass- 
ing domesticity.  At  Leicester,  Eng., 
not  long  ago.  a physician  testified  that 
the  accused,  was  not  guilty  because  he 
had  enunciated  clearly  “British  consti- 
tution” and  “parallelopipedon”  ; and  the 
judge  gave  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  although  the  question  was 
asked  whether  the  “truly  rural”  test  had 
been  applied.  At  Cardiff  the  test  word 
is  “hereditability.”  “The  Irish  artil- 
I lery,  ’ “the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.”  “Ipe- 
S cacuanha,”  “encyclopaedia,”  “corona- 


tion and  "chrysanthemum,'*  once  popu- 
lar among  questioners  in  English  courts, 
are  now  considered  obsolete.  In  Scot- 
land shoes  and  socks  shock  Susan” 
mid  “burgess’  fish  snuco  shop”  are 
much  in  vogue.  In  the  United  States, 

National  Intelligencer”  was  long  the 
favorite  test,  though  we  were  unhappily 
present  when  a Bostonian  of  fine  lite- 
|!  rary  taste,  returning  front  n dinner  given 
j to  a sentimental  poet,  was  unable  to 
j pronounce  "solidity”  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  wife— it  was  a sad  occasion. 

IVoni  tests  are  eminently  unfuir,  and 
English  magistrates  have  recognized 
till-  fact:  as  Mr. -Paul  Taylor,  who  said 
not  long  ago  that  few  men  could  stand 
the  test  of  “truly  rural”  early  in  the 
morning;  as  the  Lambeth  magistrate, 
who  protested  against  the  application 
ol  “round  about  the  rugged  rocks  the 
ragged  rascal  ran,”  inasmuch  as  there 
are  Prohibitionists  who  could  not  re- 
peat the  line  correctly.  A few  days 
ago  an  accused  in  a London  court  was 
asked  to  read  aloud  a section  of  the 
education  act.  Suppose  a prisoner  in 
a Boston  court  were  called  on.  to  read 
from  one  of  Mr.  Henry  James’  latest 
novels!  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  ask 
him  to  stand  on  one  leg  and  pick  up  a 
match?  Yet  there  are  singularly  gifted 
beings  whose  legs  are  nc.^er  weavy 
after  potations  pottle  deep. 


I fion  of  the  later  Roman  empire  am  or* 
ganized  by  Diocletian,  but  lie  saw  the 
importance  of  certain  educational  qual- 
ifications. One  that  is  able  to  show  a 
certificate  of  superior  education  Is 
thereby  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
hierarchy,  and  in  theory  even  Jews  can 
he  admitted  if  they  have  a sufficient 
university  diploma.  In  practice  the 
effect  of  Peter’s  educational  qualifica- 
tion has  been  impaired  by  social  influ- 
ences. A writer  declared  some  twenty 
years  ago  that  out  of  100  officials 
only  one  or  two  could  be  found  who 
had  been  at  a university.  The  cause 
of  the  fierce  antagonism  between  the 
learned  classes  and  the  bureaucrats, 
among  whom  are  the  army  and  navy 
officers,  is,  therefore,  not  far  to  seek.  | 


HE  Herald  has  published 
in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  or  three  months 
eulogistic  articles  by 
leading  music  critics  of 
London  on  the  perform- 
ances of  two  or  three  boy 


TWO  TIMELY  BOOKS. 

Now  that  Sakhalin  is  again  divided 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  Rus- 
sians, it.  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
why  cither  nation  wishes  to  own  the 
island.  The  climate  is  severe,  well- 
nigh  unendurable  on  account  of  the 
cold.  There  is  little  opportunity  for 
agricultural  development;  cereals  can- 
not mature,  and  only  potatoes,  turnips 
and  cabbages  flourish;  but  the: moun- 
tains are  believed  to  contain  rich  min- 
eral deposits;  coai,  silver,  plumbago, 
petroleum  and  amber  are  found.  There 
are  few  facilities  for  working  , any 
mines.  The  wealth  of  the  island  is  in 
its  fisheries.  Herring,  salmon,  trout, 
can  be  caught  the  year  round  along  the 
western  and  southern  coasts.  Before 
the  wac.  6000  Japanese  fishermen  vis- 
ited the  island  yearly;  some  worked  for 
the  Russians  and  the  others  for  them- 
selves. There  -were  about  250  fisheries; 
ninety-nine  were  controlled  by  the  Jap- 
anese. seventy-eight  by  the  Russians, 
and  the  rest  were  carried  on  by  the 
natives.  The  .fisheries  were  worth 
about  3,000,000  yen,  or  $1,500,000,  to 
the  Japanese,  and  the  fishermen  were 
paid  better  than  in  Japan.  The  island 
has  about  40,000  inhabitants — between 
] 23,000  and  24,000  Russian  convicts  i 
j and  about  12,000  persons  who  look  ; 
i after  the  prisons.  There  are  about  j 
4000  natives.  j 

Mr.  Paul  Labbe,  a French  explorer, 
has  written  an  interesting  book  about 
Sakhalin.  He  lived  on  the  island  for 
some  time,  and  his  statements  are  more  i 
than  impressionistic.  He  is  not  a ro- 
mantic traveller,  eager  to  shed  the  tear 
of  sensibility.  Imagine  Mr.  Pierre  Loti 
with  his  little  book  on  Sakhalin  1 Would 
he  find  sentimental  copy  in  the  women 
of  the  Guilaks,  Ainos,  Oroks  and  Toun- 
gouses? 

Another  French  book  that  might  now 
be  read  with  interest  is  Mr.  G.  Demar- 
tial’s  study,  “La  Bureauc-ratie  Russe.” 

It  was  Peter  the  Great,  establisher  of 
many  systems  that  still  prevail,'  who 
founded  the  “tchin,”  or  hierarchy  of 
officials,  that  rises  in  fourteen  grades 
from  the  cadet  to  the  Czar.  Peter’s  object 
was  to  break  up  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
who  were  approaching  too  near  the 
throne.  He  provided  that  no  one  should 
be  styled  noble  unless  he  held  a public 
office  or  was  the  son  of  a father  who 
had  held  or  held  an  office.  Thus  he 
hoped  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
landed  aristocracy.  Nobility  might  be 
lost,  “and  it  is  still  the  rule  that  a 
family  which  for  two  generations  fills 
no  public  office  loses  its  nobility.” 

The  army,  a branch  of  the  public 
service,  was  organized  in  a like  man- 
ner: a captain,  who  holds  the  ninth 
degree  under  the  Czar,  is  a sort  of  life 
peer,  and  a general,  who  holds  the 
fourth,  is  able  to  hand  down  his  nobil- 
ity to  his  descendants.  Peter  undoubt- 
edly took  this  idea  from  the  constitu- 


fiddlers,  infant  prodigies.  These  eulogi 
seemed  extravagant  to  those  of  us  who 
heard  Florizel  Reuter,  who  now  calls 
himself  von  Reuter,  Koc-ian,  and  Franz 
von  Vecsey.  They  seem  preposterous 
in  the  case  of  Master  Elman,  who  has 
not  yet  visited  the  United  States. 

These  eulogistic  articles  were  not  by 
irresponsible,  hysterical  “lovers  of 
music.”  They  were  written  by  Mr.  Ver- 
non Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
npd  by  Mr,  E.  A.  Baughan  of  the  Daily 
News,  men  accustomed  to  hearing  and 
discriminating,  men  not  given  to  reck- 
less honey  daubing.  Mr.  Blackburn  is 
always  entertaining  and  he  often  writes 
with  exquisite  fancy  as  a master  of  the 
nrase.  Mr  Baugham  is  more  direct, 
more  easily  understood  perhaps  by  the 
reader  of  news.  A mediocre  perform- 
ance or  an  Inferior  composition  may 
spur  Mr.  Blackburn  to  an  article  that  is 
more  artistic,  more  musical  than  the 
provoking  cause.  Mr.  Baughan  at  once 
Incites  confidence  as  a man  of  intelll- 

gence  who  will  tell  you  in  unmistakable 
inguage  what  he  heard  and  saw. 

We  all  heard  Kubelik,  Reuter,  Kocian, 
von  Vecsey.  They  were  indeed  surpris- 
ing boys,  and  judged  as  boys  three  of 
them  at  least — for  Koclan’s  reputation 
abroad  was  not  easily  understood  here 
—deserved  full  houses  and  applause. 
But  no  sane  person  thought  of  speaking 
of  any  one  of  them  in  the  same  breath 
with  Sarasaste,  Ysaye,  Kreisler.  Yet 
Mr.  Blackburn  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
of  von  Vecsey:  “This  is  no  prodigy  in 
the  true  sense- of  the  term;  he  is  a fin- 
ished artist";  and  read  Mr.  Blackburn's 
incredible  article  on  Elman— The  Herald 
h.a.s  already  quoted  it:  “We  are  content 
to  say  that  he  reaches  the  ideal  plane  of 
the  great  violinist;  we  speak  of  him  not 
in  the  least  as  if  he  were  a mere 
phenomenon,  but  we  praise  him  quietly 
and  unsentimen  tally  because  he  is  a- 
great  and  wonderful  artist.  Technic 
we  seem  to  expect  nowadays  from  boys 
and  girls  of  almost  any  tiny  age;  but 
we  get.  it  hi  an  extraordinary  degree 
from  Elman.  He  seems  to  know  every 
device  possible  to  his  instrument.  The 
places  into  which  others  have  hesitated 
to  enter  he  seems  to  have  explored  with 
fearless  boldness.  And  therein  lies  the 
great  characteristic  of  his  playing— his 
absolute  fearlessness.  He  is  the  Sieg- 
fried of  modern  violinists.” 

-4— 

Emotion  and  Intellect. 

One  may  enjoy  the  amazing  technique 
of  an  infant  prodigy — if  there  is  not  the 
thought  of  body-injuring,  brain-stunting 
labor  that  brought  tills  uncanny  pro- 
ficiency—and  one  may  at  the  same  time 
remember  tlie  text  about  a child  speak- 
Jng  as  a child.  The  hot  eulogists  of 
the  Infant  prodigies  not.  before  the  pub- 
lic insist  that  these  children  display  the 
emotional  power  of  men.  Mr.  Baughan 
has  voiced  such  an  opinion  in  an  article 
entitled  “The  Problem  of  the  Prodi- 
gies.” 

He  begins  by  speaking  of  Mischa  El- 
man: 

“It  was  curious  to  watch  the  expres- 
s'0*1 ?n  t*le  faces  of  many  well  known 
violinists  at  the  recital  given  the  other 
!°ay  fly  Mischa  Elman.  Here  was  a 
boy  of  13  playing  difficult  compositions 
with  a technical  aplomb  that  is  sup- 
posed to  come  only  with  maturity.  If 
his  gifts  ended  in  technical  mastery  of 
his  Instrument,  there  would  not  bo  any- 
thing so  wonderful  In  Elman’s  playing, 
f°r  In  these  days  we  expect  much  from 
b,  boy  of  his  age.  But  there  was  very 
much  more  than  technique  in  liis  per- 
formance of  Lalo’s  ‘Symphonie  Es- 
pagnole’  and  Rubinstein’s  Romance, 
which  was  given  as  an  encore.  His  in-  j 
terpretations  were  remarkable  for  the 
qualities  which  one  does  not  expect 
from  a lad  who  can  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  life,  and  whose  emotions, 
one  would  think,  must  run  in  the 
grooves  natural  to  a boy  of  his  age. 
And  from  all  accounts  he  Is  just  a ! 
Simple  boy,  full  of  fun  and  high  spirits. 

“Tills  early  development  of  the  mu- 
sical Eense  is  not  uncommon.  Indeed. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  great  execu- 
tants have  been  prodigies. 

“It  Is  of  some  value  in  estimating  tlie 
peculiarity  of  this  early  musical  devel- 
opment to  remember  that  in 'hardly  any 
other  walk  of  life  are  there  prodigies. 
Even  In  music  itself  creative  talent  is 
very  seldom  shown  at  an  abnormally 
early  age.  Alendclssohn  was  more  or 
less  of  a prodigy  composer,  but  then  he  ! 
was  comparatively  a young  man.  Mo-  ‘ 
zart.  It  is  true,  began  writing  while  still  | 
a mere  ooy.  and  in  moderf.  days  young 
Florizel  von  Reuter  has  stown  eonsir!- 
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erable  aptitude  for  composition. 
are  exceptions.  But  there  are  no  cases 
on  record.  I believe,  of  a P°at  b f 

finished  work  at  the  age  of  10  01  L.  ot 
a boy  philosopher  or  scientist. 

-When  a lad  of  Mischa  s age  can  en- 
ter so  deeply  into  the  very  emotional 
contents  of  a piece  it  is  clear  that  the 
capability  of  doing,  so  cannot  be  ae 
pendent  on  the  action  of  trained  rea 
soiling  powers,  for  however  great  a boy 
may  be  in  mental  possibilities  he  can- 
not have  attained  the  maturity  of  mind 
that  is  required  for  CPnccn^^^,™ 3 a 
tal  work.  Of  course,  in  comnntting  a 
Ion0,  composition  to  memoiy  and  in 
graining  the  technical  freedom nec^saiy 
t nla v it  easily,  a considerable  amoun 
of  Cellectull  exercise  is  required.  A 
prodigy’s  brain  must  be  not  only  abnor- 
mally  sensitive,  but  it  must  als°  c 
Dable  of  working  soundly.  It  must  bo 
a powerful  organ  in  his  physical  make- 
up But  afte?  all.  this  part  of  a prod- 
igy’s mental  nature  is  not  so  ve£tlrw2?d 
derful.  Many  boys  who  have  aiterwara 
tv  in  distinction  in  the  learned  profes 
sions  have  shown  extraordinary  powers 
of* ’Ssimifating  knowledge  They  could 

not-  it 

and  13  who 

have  displayed  marvellous  talent  for 
mathematics,  for  instance  I remem 
v,pr  rinp  or  two  such  cases  at  scnoui, 
and  also  with  what  suspicion  they  wti  e 
viewed  by  those  of  us  who  were  not 

""how  mue 

mental  prodigies  have  made  of  then 
after  life.”  ^ 

Inborn  Ilosical  Sense.  . 

“We  had  better  leave  the  word  'genius 
unused  in  this  discussion,  for  it  is  the 
usual  method  of  begging  all  questions  of 
abnormal  mental  development.  A gitt 
I from  the  gods  explains  everything  too 
easily  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  though 
’ our  senses  can  he  and  are  trained  from 
the  earliest  days,  they  come  to  us  com- 
paratively ready  made.  A sense  of  color 
and  of  form  has  often  been  displayed  by 

gr£ khaartt  Tir°z*r4 

have’s.  very  keen  perception  of  color  and 
form.  Even  a baby,  incap^le  of  speech 
or  any  mental  exercise  which  Pjesup 
noses  training,  will  show  ajitely  delight 
with  some  article  of  peculiar  color  or 
form  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a & of  4 or  E sit  entranced  for 
hour«  bv  a picture  book,  not  necessarily 
a pictuU  book  of  the  ridiculous  type 
which  the  ’grown-up’  imagines  the  child 
7'  nn 1 v canaille  of  appreciating.  Person- 
ally i remember  well  that  an  illustrated 
Bible;  in  Which  the  well  tom  masWj 

engraver,  Pw*^stl  the'^^st^  cl^rishedj  E*>s- 

iS  x - 

oSestimi  why  those  fine  pictures  fasci- 
33?^™ o so  much,  and  luckily  I was 
never  asked  for  any  aesthetic  analysis 
of  my  impressions.  Every  Mnehkada 
meaning  to  me.  and  the  pictures  became 
part  of  mV  mental  life.  I must  apolo- 

E; 7r  for  these  reminiscences  of  a palsied 
Totagc,  but  I think  they  bear  on  the 

tVlf,  «ame  way  I can  remember  to 
hav^‘  receive  I the  deepest  pleasure  from 
finer  mv  mother  play  and  sing.,  i 
did ' not  know  that  she  was  Pla^| 
Pfrthov^n’s  sonatas,  nor  that  she  was 
singing'  Mozart  and  Rossin  . but  unless 
mem  or  v plays  me  false  I appre- 
riated  the  music  as  much  then  as  I do 
now  although  I could  not  explain  pre- 
< isely  why  I appreciated  it;  noi,  to  tell 
l lie  {ruth,  can  I now. 


Inarticulate  Prodigies. 

Between  this  early  appreciation  of  the 
two  arts  of  painting  and  music  to  the 
power  of  excelling  in  their  practice  no  | 
question  of  different  mental  development 
is  involved.  Had  I the  physical  aptitude  I 
could  have  reproduced  those  Bible  pict- 
ures and  that  music  with  absolute 
fidelity,  and  they  were  sufficiently 
grasped  by  my  mind  to  enable  me  to 
give  the  reproductions  some  tinge  of  in- 
dividuality. I cite  my  own  case  because 
I was  not  in  any  way  abnormally  gifted 
How  much  easier  would  it  be  for  a boy 
of  Elman’s  sensitiveness  to  give  inter- 
pretations that  surprise  grown-up  peo- 
ple who  entirely  forget  their  early  men- 
tal life.  They  forget  how  as  children 
they  had.  for  one  thing,  a keen  sense 
of  character,  so  that  no  cajoling  would 
make  them  like  uncles  and  aunts  against 
whom  their  intuition  warned  them.  Do 
not  children,  indeed,  continually  put  us 
to  shame  by  the  keenness  of  their  in- 
tuition? The  brain  of  a young  creature 
who  has  come  to  the  period  when  the 
newness  of  the  'world  is  gro.du3.lly  being 
mentally  classified  often  astonishes  us 

with  Its  quick  grasp  of  essentials— as-  P 
tonishes,  and  often  confounds. 

-4— 

Articulate  Prodigies. 

“Music  is  well  known  to  be  a matter 
of  sense  and  not  of  mental  exercise. 
When  we  grow  up  we  speak  a lot  of 
nonsense  about  the  intellectual  side  of 
music.  It  has  its  intellectual  side,  of 
course,  but  at  bottom  it  is  a matter  of 
feeling  and  not  of  thought.  That  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  critics  of  excellent 
gifts  go  quite  wrong  in  the  simplest 
Judgments— for  instance,  in  quality  ot 
tone.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  a cer- 
tain singer  or  violinist  is  described  as 
beautiful  by  one  writer  and  as  not  beau- 
tiful by  another.  The  sense  of  beauty 
of  tone  may  be  developed,  and  it  niay 
be  destroyed,  but  it  is . a question  of 
sense,  and  a child  has  it  as1  strongly  as 
a grown  man,  perhaps  more  strong!}. 
With  regard  to  Elman  it  is  considered 
extraordinary  that  he  should  be  able  to 
play  emotional  music  with  the  ngnt 
emotion,  though  as  a boy  of  L he  can-  . 
not  possibly  have  experienced  any  such 
emotion  in  his  life.  But  music  carries 
its  own  emotion.  The  performer  has  it  i 
ready-made  for  him  if  he  does  but  un- 
derstand  the  language.  Many  children  | 
understand  it  well  enough,  but  the} 
cannot  make  that  understanding  artic- 
ulate.  The  prodigy,  I take  it,  is  just  I 
a musical  child  of  abnormal  sensitive-  / 
ness  of  mind  and  body.” 

—* I— 

Reincarnation  Theory. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Bauglian  seems  logical,  but  are  the  emo- 
tions of  a child  so  similar  to  those  of 
a man  or  woman  that  the  latter  hear- 
ing an  expression  of  the  child's  emotions 
in  music  will  necessarily  he  moved? 
To  some— and  they  are  not  so  very  few— 
a child  Is  unintelligible  and  seldom  sym- 
pathetic unless  he  be  frankly  a child, 
and  then  he  disconcerts  others,  as 
Charles  Lamb,  who  looked  upon  boys 
as  unwholesome  companions  for  grown 
persons.  There  are  parents  who  wholly 
fail  to  understand  the  emotional  nature 
of  their  children. 

Some  studying  the  problem  of  the  in- 
fant prodigy  have  advanced  the  theoiy 
of  the  reincarnation  of  a musical  soul. 
“Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  discusses  the 
question  in  an  interesting  manner: 


<SrI WreGEs  HAMlyirff 
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’’The  theory  advanced  by  some  that  the 
prodigy  is  a reincarnation  of  a musical 
soul  is  poetical  and  fascinating  and  ex- 
cites the  Imagination  to  o’erleap  itself’ 
but  at  present  the  only  shadow  of  jus- 
tification of  the  theory  is. the  eastern 
antiquity  of  the  belief  in  spiritual  trans- 
migration. Assuming  that  the  heart- 
moving  fervency  and  tenderness  with 
which  Mischa  Elman  gave  out  the  sec- 
ond subject  in  the  opening  movement  of 
Tschaikow-sky’s  violin  concerto  were  the 
utterances,  as  indeed  they  seemed  to  be, 
of  a soul  old  in  love  speaking  through  a 
new  medium,  and  supposing  that  the 
vigor  and  manliness  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  virile  passages  w-ere  inspired  by 
a spirit  developed  in  a former  state  ot 
existence,  granting  this  and  its  wide 
sweeping  consequences,  are  stil 

faced  with  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Dower  to  execute  passages  which  oidi- 
Cy  students  take  years  to  acquire 
The  physiological  puzzle  indeed,  is  as 
great  as  the  psychological  problem. 

“Let  any  one  try  to  produce  an  ev en 
tone  bv  drawing:  a bow  across  a single 
string  of  a violin  laid  In  proper  posi- 

tion  and  there  will  be  realized  the  deli- 
cate variation  of  the  pressure  required 
to  compensate  the  difference  of  leverage 
w’hieh  has  to  be  adjusted  du  ring  - he 
passage  of  the  bow  from  the  nut  end  to 
the  tip.  This  requires  a sensitiveness  ot 
muscular  control  only  existent  wutn 
high  development.  The  movements  ot 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  demand  a 
no  less  perfection  of  touch,  a™d  al®°  ; 
a keen  perception  of 

since  they  slide  -up  and  down  the  strings 
in  automatic  sympathy  with  the  sound 
imagined  in  the  brain.  TV  hen  it  is  ie- 
membered  that  in  rapid  passages  from 
500  to  700  notes  a minute  are  formed  by 
on i hand,  while  their  volume  and  in- 
tensity are  simultaneously  produced  and 
regulated  by  the  other  hand,  by  the 
medium  of  aY  lever,  the  fulcrum .of lwh.cn  , 
is  ceaselessly  being  shif-ed.  it  wall  be 
realized  that  the  executive  side  Oi  the 
prodigv  is  as  wonderful  as  the  psycho- 
logical aspect.  Both  actions,  of  course,  . 
proceed  Horn  the  brain,  and  possibly 
ihp  kev  to  the  solution  of  the  mystei} 
H Mischa  Elman’s  recent  answer  when  i 
asked  about  Ills  practising:  I would,  play  | 

Jor  ifnonSrt* the  effect  I wanted 

FTould  stop  and  StMnk  until.  I felt  how 

lt^hoifid  be!’  This  would  indicate  an  ab- 
11  rt^voloned  nerve  power,  and 

Sqtnf^ffiar  control,  and  be- 


vond  this  an  imagination  set  in  action 
bv  unconscious  cerebration,  supplying 
the  place  of  that  which  in  the  adult  is 
experience,  or  recollection  of  past  emo- 
tional phases.”  ^ 

Is  it  Imitation? 

Take  any  one  of  these  prodigies:  is  his 
emotional  skill— when  he  has  any— mere- 
ly imitation?  "Lancelot”  considers  this 
point:  “Imitation  is  undoubtedly  a great 
factor  in  the  performances  of  the  prod- 
igy We  see  this  faculty  at  work  in  the 
games  of  all  children-it  runs,  indeed 
through  the  entire  animal  creation,  and 
in  the  human  species  being  allied  to  the 
power  of  imagination  it  takes  the  form 

of  impersonation.  ‘Lc*.’s  pr®f®Pd’ .-3® 
heard  from  the  nursery  to  the  Play  - 
e-round  These  two  salient  facts  throw 
Kme  light  on  the  ProdlgV  P^t,lein’ 
thev  leave  much  in  darkness.  j 
teach  an  adult  to  imitate,  you  go  the 
surest  way  to  kill  his  ' The 

greater^ the  t£ a t he  Arrive 

lThish  at0»f 

wk  2 

perfect  imitation  goes  into  the  intenuon 
of  the  performer  underlying  hiss  expre^ 
sion  and  embraces  such  psychological 
Skhtieties  as  to  make  its  accomplish- 
ment by  a child  Phenomenal.  More- 
over masters  do  not  teach  pariot  fa-h 
fon  by"  constantly  playing  to  their  PU- 
Ln(j  those  musicians  who  have 
beard  the  recent  trio  of  prodigies— von 
Vecsey  von  Reuter  and  Mischa  Elman 
—recognize  in  each  of  them  individual- 
ity of  style.” 

-V- 


An  Apostle  of  Gush. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Baughan 
and  “Lancelot”  discuss  the  question 
without  hysteria  and  without  use  of 
what  Artemus  Ward  described  as 
“pretty  shop  keeping  talk.”  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter,  an  article  in  the 
London  Telegraph  may  be  commended. 

“Rain  beat  noisily  upon  the  roof  and 
thunder  roared  and  rattled,  but  Mischa 
Elman  went  calmly  on  with  his  pre- 
scribed  Paganini  and  Bach  and  Wiehi- 
q - v qk i Calmly  is  the  word,  be  it  noted, 
not  Ttolidfv  V!  have  had  stolid  won- 
der-children on  our  niusical  platf orms , 
Mischa  is  not  of  them.  L pon  ins  face. 
as  he  nlies  the  baw,  rests  a great  peace. 
and  only  now  and  then.  with  » h??cheek 
cidcd  expression,  does  he  lower  his  cl heek 
unon  the  instrument,  as  though  ne 
would  receive  from  It  the  impulse  of  its 
vibrations,  and  to  it  communicate  his 
own  soui  beats.  The  marvel  of  this  bos 
does  not  lie  in  his  execution  of  diffi- 
cult passages.  If  it  did.  perhaps  we 
should  award  it  but  perfunctory  notice, 
seeing  that  among  the  children  ox  our 
generation  there  arc  so  many  w ho  P1-1- 
with  difficult  passages  much  as  their 
predecessors  did  with  marbles.  W e have 
gone  beyond  mere  dexterity  in  bowing 
and  fingering,  and  can  say.  in  tlie  spirit 
of  one  of  old  time,  that  fnoni  the  babe 
and  suckling  comes  now  the  perfection 


of  such  i 

pass  of  a 

•'Asked  to  account  fin-  this— to  cxpiam 
wliy  Mlsclml  Elman.  laying  check  to 
wood,  rc*veals  the  insight  and  iVellnff  of 
a Man  who  lias  risen  to  the. heights  anti 
plumbed  Ihc  depths  of  human  life,  we 
pimply  acknowledge  that  the  matter  Is 
beyond  us.  We  can  do  no  more  ill  .n 
speculate,  and.  perhaps,  hope  for  a day 
in  which  the  all-embracing  science  of 
an  age  more  advanced  than  our  own 
shall  discover  the  particular  bra-in  for- 
mation. or  adjustment,  to  which  in- 
fants owe  the  powers  that  men  and 
women  vainly  seek.  Those  powers  may 
he  the  Wordsworthian  ‘clouds  of  glory,’ 
tircught  from  another  world.  1 If  so. 
what  a brilliant  berth  must  that  of 
Miacha  Elman  have  been!  Yesterday 
the  boy  was  heard  in  a work  by  Pag- 
anini, and  another  try  Wieniawski.  both 
go<d  things  of  their  meretricious  kind, 
anyi  both  irradiated,  as  wo  could  not  but 
fanpy,  by  the  unconscious  genius  which 
shines  alike  on  the  evil  and  the  goal, 
ma  ring  the  best  of  both.  Upon  the  mere 
execution  of  these  works  we  do  not 
dwell,  preferring  the  charm  of  the  mo- 
meyts  in  which  the  music  lent  itself  to 
the  mysterious  emotion  of  the  youthful 
pla/er.  and  showed,  not  the  painted 
visage  of  a mountebank,  but  the  face 
of  an  angel.” 

It  is  said  that  young  Master  Elman 
wiU  soon  visit.  the.Uuited  States;  then 
wc  shall  all  have  an  opportunity  Cf 
judging  for  ourselves  whether  the  wil  l 
admiration  of  the  Eondon  critics  is  well- 
grounded.  The  boy's  friends  have  plenty 
of  material  for  advance  press  notices. 


Irish  Music. 

M'r.  William  H.  Grattan  Flood's  "His- 
tory of  Irish  Music,"  published  at  Dub- 
lin by  Brown  & Nolan,  is  reviewed 
favorably  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"Mf.  Flood's  work  is  a most  exhaustive 
history  of  Irish  music.  But  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  a very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  social  history,  to  the  history 
of  manners  and  customs  in  Ireland  from 
ancient  times  till  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  as  illustrated  by  the  songs  and 
music  of  the  people.  In  ancient  Ireland 
the  bard  was  a person  of  immense 
power  and  influence  He  had  to  undergo 
at  least  12  years’  training  before  the 
coveted  title  of  Ollanih  was  conferred 
upon  him.  At  that  time  rank  was  desig- 
nated by  color  in  dress.  The  bard  had 
a dress  of  fine  colors,  including  a white 
mantle  and  a blue  cap  ornamented  with 
gold  crescent.  There  were  nine  different 
musical  instruments  in  use.  The  harp 
was  the  most  appreciated,  and  after  it 
in  popularity  came  the  bagpipes,  flute 
and  horn.  The  ancient  music  of  Ireland, 
which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  battle 
marches,  dance  tunes,  love  melodies,  re- 
ligious hymns  and  chants.  Fright  down 
the  centuries  the  characteristic  of  Irish 
music  has  been  its  vein  of  melancholy 
op  tenderness.  It  was  this  crooning  qual- 
ity which  appealed  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  kept  an  Irish  harper,  Donal  Cuidhe. 
or  'Yellow  Donal’  to  ‘soothe  her  nerves' 
with  his  soft,  sweet  strains.  At  that 
time  the  exquisite  love  song,  ‘Eileen  a 
i Ruin,’  was  very  popular  in  London.  Its 
■concluding  stanza  contains  the  well 
known  Irish  expression  of  greeting  and 
hospitality.  'Ceud  »mile  failte,'  which 
must  have  been  familiar  to  Shakespeare, 
who  makes  Agrippa  greet  Ooriolanus 
with  the  salutation.  ‘A  hundred  thou- 
sand welcomes.’  Jt  was  of  this  captiva- 
tion of  England  by  the  charm  of  Irish 
music  of  which  Moore  was  thinking 
when  he  wrote: 

The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his 
plains. 

The  sigh  of  thy  harp  Shall  be  sent  o'er  the 
deep. 

Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet  thy 
chains, 

Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive  and 
weep. 

“Indeed,  every  one  of  the  350  pages  of 
this  'History  of*Irish  Music’  is  packed 
full  of  interesting  information.  The 
work  is  the  result  of  26  years  of  study 
and  investigation,  and  it  is  character- 
istic of  its  author’s  love  of  the  subject 
—being  himself  an  eminent  Irish  mu- 
sician— that  the  outcome  of  his  labors 
which  be  most  prizes  is  that  it  will 
prove,  in  the  words  of  an  old  Irish  hard, 
'an  addition  -of  knowledge  on  holy  Ire- 
land.’ ” 

By  way  of  introduction  the  reviewer 
says: 

‘The  Land  of  Song’  is  one  of  many 
poetic  and  symboliev  names  in  which 
Ireland  rejoices.  It  is  a title  which  is 
well  deserved.  Ireland  is  the. one  coun- 
try which  has  a musical  instrument  tor 
its  national  emblem.  On  her'  green  flag 
gleams  a golden  harp.  The  system  of 
law  in  ancient  Ireland  was  a poetic 
composition  set  to  music.  The  Irish  , 
airs  which  are  best  known,  those  adopt- 
ed by  Thomas  Moore  to  his  own  grace- 
ful lyrics,  expressing  intensely  every 
phase  of  emotion,  never  fail  in  their 
human  appeal.  Y"et  the  history  of  this 
matchless  possession  of  the  Irish  race 
has  never,  been1  written  till  now.  Hith- 
erto the  best  aefcount  of  the  music  and 
musical  instruments  of  Ireland  was  to 
bo  found  in  the  famous  -‘Lectures  on  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Irish.’  whi-ch  Eugene  O’Curry,'  the  ar- 
chaeologist, delivered  to  the  students  ! 
of  the  short-lived  Catholic  University  [ 
founded  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in 
Dublin  in  the  fifties!” 

—2— 

Advice  to  Young  Singers. 

"Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  recently 
gave  some  excellent  advice  to  young 
singers: 

"However  unpalatable  the  inference 
to  the  artist  may  be,  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted that  no  legitimate  agent  will 
hold  out  great  pecuniary  prizes  to  Inex- 
perienced .artists.  The  market  is  so 
well  supplied  with  talented  and  experi 
enced  musicians  that  it  is  extremely  dif 
licult  to  secure  engagements,  and  it 
should  be  clearly  realized  that,  however 
gifted  an  artist  may  be,  his  market 
value  is  nil  until  he  becomes  known. 
To  acquire  a reputation  takes  time 
rather  than  money,  and  is  .accomplished 
much  In  the  same  way  as  a doctor  oi 
a lawyer  builds  up  a practice. 


— „ so.  it  behooves  tile  ynUm 

— -.uclari  to  estimate  carefully  anti  hon- 
estly that  which  he  or  she  has  to  offer 
to  the  public  lu  return  for  hard  cash. 
Tlie  opinions  of  friends  are  of  Utile 
value.  Kindliness  of  heart  dictates 
overestimation  of  the  talents  of  the 
yoiVhful,  but  the  artist  himself  can 
compare  his  own  abilities  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  Ills  confreres,  and  If  lie 
be  itandid  with  'himself  t Do  process  of 
comparison  will  at  least  inspire  him  to 
continue  to  study  and  to  progress.  Tim 
quctllon  of  continued  study  is  one  in 
which  the  large  majority  of  singers  tail. 

I '?  no  lack  of  flue  voices  but  tin- 

lsnecl  Binders  can  wcllnicrli  counted 
on  the  finger  tips.  A knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  aesthetics,  perception  of  t lie-  true 
, and  the  beautiful,  the  power  to  express 
deep  thought  and  sentiment- these  are 
i vital  points  in  which  so  rminv  vouug 
artists  are  tried  and  found  wanting,  and 
there  are  the  real  barriers  to  success  tar 
more  otten  than  the  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties. Introductions  will  come  to  too 
earnest  student  as  to  the  reliable  mat. 
of  business,  and  agents  arc  only  too 
iRlafl  to  promote  the  welfare  of  excep- 
tioi  al  abilities,  for  their  living  depends 

on  the  success  of  artists.  There  is, 
however,  no  royal  road  to  public  favor. 
Now  and  again  an  artist  seems  to  leap 
into  fame,  but  this  sudden  success  is 
only  apparent,  for  it  has  invariably 
been  preceded  by  long  years  of  study 
and  endeavor  in  which  the  agent  has 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  The  agent 
is,  indeed,  far  more  helpful  to  the  ma- 
tured than  to  the  Immature  artist.  To 
the  former  he  is  indeed  indispensable  in 
arranging  concerts  and  tours,  and  in 
transacting  the.  business  inseparable 
from  public  appearances,  but  for  the 
latter  he  can  practically  do  little  beyond 
hiring  the  hall,  placing  the  advertise- 
ments and  securing  a number  of  ‘dead- 
heads’ to  form  ‘a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience,*  the  applause  of  which  too 
often  sends  the  debutante  home  per- 
suaded that  he  has  nothing  more  to 
learn.” 

THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

Tlie  sale  of  seats  fpr  the  Worcester 
festival  will  begin  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. The  conductors  of  the  festival  will 
be  Messrs.  Wallace  Goodrich  and  Franz 
Kneisel.  The  list  of  soloists  is  as  fol- 
lows: Sopranos,  Mine.  Maconda,  Mrs. 

Marie  Zimmerman,  Mrs.  Corinne  Rider- 
Kelsey;  contraltos,  Mme.  Bouton.  Mrs. 
Bertha  Cushing  Child,  Mrs.  Helen 
Allen  Hunt;  tenors,  George  Hamlin, 
George  Leon  Moore.  Clarence  B.  Shir- 
ley; basses,  Herbert  Witherspoon,  Ju- 
lian Walker.  Harrison  W.  Bennett; 
oianist,  Harold  Bauer;  violinist,  Inez 
Jolivet. 

.The  sale  of  tickets  for  this  year's  fes- 
tival will  be  along  similar  lines  to  that 
■of  recent  years,  except  that  only  600 
season  tickets  will  be  offered  for  sale 
at  the  auction  in  Washburn  Hall  Thurs- 
day morning,  Sept.  l4.  In  case  any  of 
the  COO  remain  unsold,  they  will  be. 
placed  on  public  sale  at  Mechanics  Hall  , 
box  office  Friday  morning.  Sept.  15.  at 
10  o'clock.  Tlie  sale  of  single  tickets 
will  begin  Monday  morning.  Sept.  18,  at 
10  o’clock  and  continue  through  the 
week. 

There  will  be  public  rehearsals  of  the 
chorus  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings; 
of  the  orchestra,  Tuesday  morning  and 
afternoon,  Wednesday  morning  and  af- 
ternoon and  Thursday  and  Friday 
mornings.  * 

The  programme  will  include  orches- 
tral pieces  by  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Chad- 
wick—"Cleopatra,”  symphony  poem,  first 
time— Delibes,  Dukas,  Faure,  Foote, 
Liszt,  Mendelssohn.  Wagner,  Weber. 
Miss  .Tolivet  will  play  Lalo’s  "Spanish” 
symphony  for  violin;  Mr.  Bauer  will 
play  Tschaikowsky’s  concerto  in  B-flat 
minor.  At  the  "Artists’  Concert,”  on 
Friday  evening,  the  29th,  Mme.  Maconda 
will  sing  the  polonaise  from  '‘Mignon” 
and  the  mad  scene  from  “Lucia” ; Mme. 
Bouton  will  sing  an  aria  from  “I  Pro- 
messi  Sposi”;  Mr.  Hamlin  will  sing  an 
air  from  "Der  Freischuetz,”  and  Mr. 
Bennett  an  air  from  ‘‘La  Gioconda.” 
Mrs.  Kelsey  will  sing  on  Friday  after- 
noon “Y’o'i  Che  Sapete”  and  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  Mr.  Witherspoon  will  sing 
Wo  tan’ s Farewell. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mme.  Charlotte  Maconda,  soprano; 
Mme.  Isabelle  Bouton,  contralto;  Inez 
Jolivet,  violinist,  and  Mr.  George  Ham- 
lin, tendr,  who  will  take  part  In  the 
Worcester  Music  Festival  the  26-29  of 
this  month.  Mine.  Maconda  is  known 
widely  as  a soprano  of  flexible  and 
brilliant  voice.  She  has  sung  in  Boston 
at  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
as  in  “The  Messiah.”  Dec.  25,  189S  and  in 
Bach's  "Passion,”  March  28,  1902.  Mme. 
Bouton  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Boston  at  a concert  in  Symphony  Hall, 
Jan.  25,  1903,  and  with  the  Cecilia  last 
April  in  Charpentier’s  “Poet's  Life”  and 
Debussy’s  "Blessed  Damozei.”  Inez 
Jolivet  is  French  by  birth.  She  studied 
at  the  Paris  conservatory  under 
Berthelier.  She  made  her  debut  at 
Amiens  as  soon  as  her  parents  would 
allow  her  to  play  in  public.  She  has 
since  played  in  Germany.  Belgium.  Eng- 
land, Russia  and  Turkey.  She  id  the 
wife  of  Ley  Vernon,  a tenor,  who 
reared  in  Worcester,  now  lives  m Lon- 
don. Mr.  Hamlin  is  favorably  known 
for  his  artistry,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  also  in  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 
land. He  is  a singer  of  unusual  ability 
and  intelligence. 

A music  publisher  in  Beilin  lias  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Edvard 
Grieg:  "My  heartiest  thanks  for  your 
congratulations  and  kindly  wishes  in 
view  of  my  fatherland’s  new  era — 
Norway’s  new-born  freedom!  You  can 
imagine  how  happy  I am.  and  what  im- 
passioned  prayers  I utter  to  heaven  in 
thankfulness  for  having  been  permitted 
to  live  until  tliis  deeply  yearned-for 
Hour.  A blessing  rests  upon  every  one 
striving  for  freedom,  and  as  history  is 
the  schoolmistress  of  life  the  present 
upheaval  In  Norway  will  not  be  the  last 
to  take  place  in  the  world's  history. 


.nfl  ;,rra  fiXi.tef.,1  people, 

and  would  wish  that  all  other  peoples 
gle  w°,  ^'mPathized  with  our  strug- 
gle. but  have  not  yet  arrived  as  far 
may  nevertheless  have  their  efforts  also 
crowned  with  similar  success  ” 
t ,W;‘e£l  Wagner’s  new  opera,  "Brader 
ou'nov.  11W  Ee  producud  at  Hamburg 
The  Vienna  Conservatory  of  Music 
has  Instituted  a custom  of  paying  visits 
to  the  various  places  of  interest  so  Inti- 
mately connected  with  the  great  m us  - 
cians  of  the  past  in  that  city*  A pilgrim- 
age of  this  kind  has  just  been  under- 
thee?nt0  Schulerstranse.  once 

servei°?J0  °f  MozajT-  which  si  ill  pro- 
sei  ves  tho  same  old-world,  shabby  as- 
pect  it  wore  when  this  "immortal” 

wrntod  ,V,t0  in  l784'  Here  Mozart 
vwoto  tile  entire  music  to  his  "Don 
Juan,  ami  during  the  time  ho  lived  here 
tlie  Marriage  of  Figa.ro”  had  Its  pre- 
miere (on  Feb.  H,  17*6.  to  be  exact)  as 
j>ai  t of  a court  entertainment  at  tlie 
M^rt0rthoat,;e'.  1,1  this  house,  too, 
Mozart  was  wont  to  "eke  out”  an  exist- 
ence by  giving  musical  Sunday  after- 
noons. f»r,  which  a small  fixed  entrance 
fee  was  charged.  Jri  addition,  many  of 
Mozart  s sonatas  and  symphonies  saw 
the  light,  ill  this  dingy  domicile. -Pail 

.Mall  Gazette. 

,,!  he  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  apropos  of 
Miss  Marie  Hall’s  visit  as  a violinist  to 
tins  country;  Surely  a little  paragraph 
which  has  been  put  into  circulation,  to 
the  effect  that  Miss  Marie  Hall  will  re- 
ceive for  less  that  half  a year’s  work 
m a tour  through  Canada  and  America 
no  less  enormous  sum  than  { 10  000, 
l;  must  need  very  ample  confirmation  b-- 
j lor?  ’t  oan  be  taken  altogether  au 
A serieux.  Without  in  any  way  suggest- 
I lug  that  Miss  Marie  Hull  does  not  de- 
serve 10  times  that  sum,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  reward  would  surely 
I have  to  be  reckoned  as  something  un- 
paralleled m the  history  of  music  t May 
I o^'-ioherly  suggest  that  the  sum  is  810,'- 
i 000,  and  that  there-  has  been  some  error 
I m the  matter.  From  a purely  financial 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  better,  if  there 
IS  no  such  error,  to  be  Marie  Hall  for 
one  year  than  a Macaulay  for  many  a 
year,  even  though  he  received  £20,000  for 
his  History.’  ” 

! , ^r-  Henry  W.  Savage  has  over  700 

chorus  positions  this  year  in  his  various 
companies  to  be  filled.  More  than  one- 
half  of  these  will  be  taken  by  the  best 
: voices  in  last  season’s  companies  and 

I the  remainder  will  be  selected  from  the  ! 
new  candidates  that  have  passed  satis-  | 
factory  trials.  Since  last  May  nearly  1 
1200  applicants  have  been  tried  out  for 
] chorus  positions,  250  of  these  were  tried 
; especially  for  the  English  grand  opera 
company.  Especial  care  has  been  taken 
in  selecting  the  Valkyries  for  the  elab- 
I orate  production  of  this  first  of  "The 
Ring”  operas  to  be  produced  in  Eng- 
| lish  by  Mr.  Savage.  The  first  perform- 
i ance  of  "The  Valkyrie”  will  he  at  the 
New  Montauk  Theatre  in  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Sybil  Keymer,  a young  violin- 
ist, made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
promenade  concerts,  Imndon,  on  Aug. 
22.  She  played  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land a suite  on  Russian  folk- tunes  by 
Bruch,  and  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  as  fol- 
low's: “Concerning  the  Max  Bruch  com- 
position it  may  at  once  be  said  that  it 
fell  far  'below  expectation.  Russia,  in  its 
folk-song,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  She 
shows,  as  a rule,  in  her  musicians,  the 
instinct  of  her  country.  There  may  be 
elaboration  ill  the  niieans  by  which  cer- 
tain effects  are  contrived,  but  a senti- 
ment of  original  simplicity  is  nearly  al- 
ways present.  Max  Bruch,  however, 
seems  to  have  missed  this  point.  He 
dishes  up— there  ,is  no  other  phrase  for 
it— Russian  thoughts  and  Russian  ideas 
with  so  conventional  a surrounding  that 
the  result  is  neither  local  nor  catholic. 
The  orchestration  is  clever,  and  there 
are  many  points  in  the  score  which  are 
praiseworthy;  but,  vigorously  as  the 
work  was  played  last  night,  its  rhetoric 
seemed  rather  shallow,  and  it  was  whol- 
ly without  poetry  or  passion.  Let  us 
not  be  too  harsh;  even  shallow'  rhetoric 
is  appealing  at  times.  Miss  Keymer’s 
violin  playing  w.ould  call  for  little  com- 
ment were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  her 
appearance  seemed  to  rut  the  coping 
stone  upon  a certain  policy  which  ap- 
pears to  be  irresistible  to  musical  man- 
agers—we.  of  course,  refer. to  the  child 
prodigy.  Miss  Keymer  played  the  solo 
part  in  Mendelssohn’s  violin  concerto, 
and  she  played  it  not  at  all  well.  The 
music  is  beyond  her  reach;  she  does 
not  understand  one  particle  of  its  In- 
terior sentiment,  and,  above  all  things. 

’ she  lias  not  yet  made  herself  so  tech- 
nically brilliant  as  to  compensate.  In 
execution  for  that  which  she  might  lose 
in  musicianly  feeling.  She  was  not  sel- 
dom out  of  tune,  and  her  interpreta- 
tion, in  the  second  part  of  the  concert, 
of  Bach’s  aria  was,  to  say  the  least, 
youthful.  Nothing  would  have,  under 
Che  circumstances,  given  us  greater 
pleasure  than  to  write  of  this  young 
fiddler  with  words  of  praise;  but  the 
fact  is  that  she  did  not  realize  tlie,  ex- 
pectation which  is  based  upon  a knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wood's  almost  infallible  taste  in  the 
selection  of  his  artists.  Her  playing  of 
Bazzini’s  Witches’  Dance  was  not  justi- 
fied by  any  special  brilliance  of  result.” 
Mme.  Emma  Calve,  in  entering  the 
concert  field,  lias  left  a void  in  grand 
opera  that  is  difficult  to  fill.  She  Is 
badly  needed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  New  York,  but  she  has  refused 
all  of  the  very  flattering  overtures  made  . 
her  by  Heinrich  Conned  to  return  to 
tba.t  place.  Since  Cort  & Kronberg  ar- 
ranged her  American  concert  itinerary,  I 
the.  primu  donna  has  had  offers  from  j 
Paris.  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Londqn.  Not  ! 
in  all  Europe  is  there  a singer  who  will  ! 
he  accepted  in  the  roles  which  are  con- 
sidered Calve’s  own.  such  as  Carmen 
and  Santuzza.  But  Europe’s  loss  is  the  ! 
gain  of  those  American  cities  the  diva 
is  to  visit  this  year  Where  she  never  has  | 
appeared. 

It  is  late  in  the  season  for  a newcomer 
to  arrive  at  Covent  Garden,  and  as  Mme. 
Maud  Thecla.  who  made  her  debut  as 
Amelia  in  Verdi’s  "Un  Ballo  in  Mas- 
cliera.”  does  not  sing  again,  estimation 
of  her  abilities  can  scarcely  be  made 
with  fairness.  I am  informed  that  she 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Bagley 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  where  she  was  born, 


| and  fh.iF  she  hnll.-d  h>r  art  In’. 
vVr  »•/,’. P"”'  ,,v"  year;  under  the  ....  , 
and  M.  Jean  de  Rrszk'- 
CTYTT.  I'  vucnli«tn  play*  such 
I uik-llkc -trlekh  that  Mme.  Thecla’*  oc- 
casional faulty  attack  of  high  note* 
may  lie  attributed  to  this  cause,  parllc- 
ulaiiy  as  she  lias  naturally  an  exlen- 
slveupward  compass,  the  notes  in  which 
arc  pure,  except  when  forced,  when  they 
become  harsh.  The  medium  part  of  her 
voice  Is  of  beautiful  quality,  and  she 
sang  with  great  earnestness.  Further 
i;eni*rkB  arc  best  reserved.  Referee, 
July  23. 

The  Musician  for  September,  published 
b.t  Oliver  Tbtson  Company,  contains  cn- 
tcrla  Ming  articles,  "An  Afternoon  with 
Verdi  by  Annette  Halllday-A ntona ; 

Puccini:  How  He  Lives  and  Works  ” 
by  Uaffaelo  Slmboli;  “Behind  the  Beenes 
with  the  French  Ballet.”  by  William 
Howe,  and  articles  of  a more  pedagogic 
nature.  A new  department  of  special  iu- 
l crest  to  pianists  is  started  in  this  num- 
ber. aim  there  are  24  pages  of  new  vocal 
and  Instrumental  music. 


FOR  SINGERS- 

Mr.  Blackburn  said  of  London  Ron- 
ald’s “Lament  of  Shah  Jehan”  (for  bari- 
tone and  orchestra)  ’sung  at  Mme.  Al- 
batii’s  concert  In  London,  June  27:  “The 
work  is  assuredly  orchestrated  with 
great  charm,  and  once  more  proves  how 
Mr.  Ronald  takes  the  greatest  advant- 
age of  all  the  modern  feeling  of  orches- 
tration which  naturally  followed  after 
the  great  revolution  in  this  particular 
xi’L  ohlcl1,  was  inaugurated  by  Berlioz. 
Mr.  Ronald  may  be  described  as  a tech- 
nician beyond  suspicion.  The  rhyme 
may  be  allowed.  He  deliberately  chooses 


to  use  the  technique  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  a certain  period 
when  academic— and  wq  use  the  word  in 
no  offensive  term— munio  knew  no  out- 
side laws,  and  was  quite  ready  to  con- 
demn a song  if  by,  any  chance  a con- 
ventional ‘slur’  had  been  omitted;  if 
only  .the  grammarians  of  the  present 
century  would  take  up  that  particular 
policy  one  might  wonder  where  most  of 
the  more  or  less  up-to-date  novelists 
would  stand.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Ronald's  ‘Scena’  is.  to  a large  extent,  so 
far  as  its  framework  goes,  a repetition 
of  his  ‘Adonals’ ; his  ideal  in  such  pieces 
as  these  is  obviously  to  work  out  his  in- 
spiration from  recitative  to  melody,  and 
finally  to  a triumphant  expression  of 
the  thought  of  the  poem,  in  gradually 
increasing  climaxes;  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Ian  Malcolm  by  no  means  in  his  words 
reaches  Mr.  Ronald’s  musical  desire.  Mr. 
Malcolm's  words  may”  be  said  to  be  In- 
spired by  a fine  sense  of  literature,  and 
they  show  a delicate  sense  of  words  that 
are  reminiscent,  in  a shadowy  way,  of 
many  exquisite  and  beautiful  things  in 
English  literature;  we  are  convinced 
that,  once  he  leaves  this  path  of  imita- 
tion, lie  will  succeed  in  proving  himself 
to  be  a genuine  man  of  letters.” 

Mme.  Selma  Kurz  pleased  the  London- 
ers last  season  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  characterized  her  im- 
personation of  Juliet  in  Gounod’s  opera 
(June  17),  as  “wonderful”:  “Already  it 
has  been  noticed  by  everybody  that  this 
singer  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  among 
the  recently  chosen  artists  at  Covent 
Garden ; but  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
her  Juliet  of  Saturday  was  a revelation, 
even  to  those  who  had  followed  her  ca- 
reer as  a vocalist  with  keen  attention. 
Hen  singing,  for  example,  of  the  well 
known  waltz  in  the  first. act  was  as  brill- 
iant a tour  de  force  as  one  could  have 
expected  even  from  a Melba.  One  may 
say,  indeed,  that  the  final' trill  is  not  so 
complete  in  its  artistic. roundness  as  that 
of  Melba,  but.  nevertheless,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
within  the  next  three  or  four  years  the 
depth  and  breadth  and  dazzling  quality 
of  this  voice  will  have  taken  on  a new 
and  more  solid  character.  It  seems  to 
us  that  Mile.  Se^naa  Kurz  has  endless 
possibilities  for  tlie-future;  she  acts  with 
great  charm  and  with  a youthful  uncon- 
sciousness of  self  which  is  'particularly 
appropriate  to  the  character  which  she 
interpreted  on  this  occasion.  She  was, 
in  a word,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
ideal  Juliet,  young,  fearless  and  delight- 
ful, giving  to  the  brightness  of  the  play 
a sense  of  tragedy  which  she  managed 
to  convey,  by  a sort  of  subtle  timor- 
ousness. un.tll  the  end  came.  In  the 
love  Scene  she  showed  a pathetio  sort  of 
frailty  which  most  certainly  enhanced 
the  wonderful  spontaneity  of  her  sing- 
ing.” 

The  Daily  News  (London)  says  of  a 
set  oS  new  songs  by  Mr.  Max  Meyer, 
a teacher  at  the  Manchester  College  of 
Music:  "It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
compositions  show  any  great  or  uncom- 
mon talent  for  song-writing.  They  are 
tasteful,  and  have  a vein  of  real  poetic 
feeling,  but  these  qualities,  although 
they  explain  the  impulse  for  composi- 
tion, do  not  necessarily  produce  music 
that,  has  (lie  breath  of  life.  The  second 
of  the  set.  ‘Einklang,’  in  which  tlie 
■striking  of  the  midnight  hour  is.  made  a 
feature  of  the  accompaniment,  was  by 
far  the  best  of  the  seven.  The  others 
proved  that  Mr.  Meyer  has  studied  all 
kinds  of  modern  soffes  and  knows  how- 
to make  use  of  his  knowledge,  but 
they  lack  tlie  right  lyrical  invention, 
and  are  not  more  than  vaguely , pleas- 
ing.” These  songs  were  sung  bv  ..Miss 
Muriel  Foster  at  a concert  given  by 
Mme.  Chaminada  in  London  June  19. 

Miss  Zina  Brozia  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  on  July  3.  J.  H. 
G.  B.  said  of  her  in  the  Daily  News: 
"Described  on  the  sheet  programme  as 
‘the  renowned  French  operatic  artiste,’ 
Mile.  Brozia  submitted  herself  to  Lon- 
don’s judgment  at  the  Queen’s  Hall.  A 
fairly  large  assembly  was,  as  .a  body, 
evidently  pleased  with  the  soprano's 
singing,  exacting  encores  after  an  ex- 
tended excerpt  from  the  garden  -scene 
of  Gounod’s  ‘Faust’  and  the  waltz  song 
from  the  same  composer’s  ‘Romeo  ct 
Juliette.’  The  newcomer  is  anything 
but  an  ineffective  singer.  She  sings  with 
some  feeling,  and  showed  a full  knowl- 
edge of  what  one  niay  term  tlie  business 
of  the  music  she  executed.  But  in  tlie. 
concert  room  she  appeared  distinctly 
rough,  almost  clumsy,  when  she  had  to 
execute  anything  of  an  nneratirall--'  , V - 


citing  character.  ' And  occasionally  she 
failed  to  give  these  outbursts  strictly  in 
tune.  When  the  music,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  a subdued  character,  one 
noticed  a certain,  beauty  and  admirably 
even  quality  of  tone.  Naturally,  it  is 
only  right  that  an  operatic  artist  (■re- 
nowned’ or  otherwise)  should  be  judged 
—in  the  opera  house.” 

Miss  Puttie  Hornsby  sang  some  of 
Weckerlin’s  "Bergerettes”  in  the  cos- 
tume of  about  1S30  in  London,  June  39. 
\ versatile  voung  woman,  she  appeared 
as  pianist  in  a trio  by  Gade,  singer,  re- 
citer and  composer.  A “lightning 
change  artist,”  one  who  would  wear 
appropriate  costumes  with  each  group 
of  songs,  might  enliven  a musical  sea- 
son in  Boston. 

Baritones  might  look  at  Cyril  Scott's 
ballad  "Helen  of  ICirkconnel,”  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  It  has  been 
sung  with  much  success  in  London. 

Two  •'unfamiliar  but  very  expressive 
songs”  bv  the  late  Garnet  W Cox— 
“E’en  as  a Lovely  Flower”  and  Fart- 
ins  Song”— were  sung  with-  much  suc- 
cess in  London  June  30  by  Miss  Alice 
Hollaender. 


\ i \ X 

VERBAL  AUTHORITIES. 

The  Herald  lately  received  a letter  in 
which  the  writer,  a man  of  learning 
and  wir.  protested  against  the  use  of 
“had  rather."  admitted  that  writers 
of  indisputable  reputation,  masters  of 
English,  have  used  the  phrase  and  use 
it,  hut  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  the 
sanction  of  authority.  He  prefers 
“would  rather,”  and  he  will  not  listen 
patiently  to  any  explanation  of  “had 
rather.”  while  another  might  answer, 

“I  had  rather  say  ‘bad  rather.' 

Prof.  Lounsbury  in  this  country  and 
I Mr.  Marshall  Steele  in  England  have 
been  considering  the  force  of  authority 
in  giving  support  to  verbal  expressions 
that  are  solecisms  to  the  purist.  Prof. 
Lounsbury’s  article  is  no  doubt  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers.  He  is  tolerant 
and  sensible;  furthermore,  be  lias  a 
sense  of  humor.  A hen  sits  according 
to  the  grammarian,  but  the  setting  hen 
is  familiar  to  us  all.  Of  what  use  would 
be  a sitting  hen?  Even  the  writer  on 
“Faulty  Diction”  in  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary takes  a sane  view  of  the  set- 
ting heu.  and  though  he  states  firmly 
that  “sit”  is  always  intransitive  when 
referring  to  posture  and  “set”  is  transi- 
tive, yet  he  admits  the- colloquialism 
“the  hen  sets.”  This  colloquialism  is 
so  widespread  that  no  respectable  hen 
could  now  be  persuaded  to.  sit. 

Mr.  Steele  agrees  with  our  correspond- 
ent. whose  letter  was  not  for  publica- 
tion. He  speaks  of  the  colloquial  use  of 
“aggfavate”  for  “irritate,”  “exasper-  , 
ate.”  “annoy”;  a use.  it  is  said,  that 
“found  its  way  into  polite  society  from 
the  back  kitchen,  through  the  front  one. 
the  butler's  pantry  and  the  house- 
keeper's room,  successively."  Yet  the 
word  with  this  “objectionable  mean- 
ing” is  found  in  the  works  of  English 
writers  as  far  back  as  Richardson  m 
“Clarissa  Harlowe.”  Furthermore— and 
Mr.  Steele  does  not  mention  this  fact — 
“aggravate”  has  been  a common  syno- 
nym for  “irritate”  in  English  provinces 
for  years.  Mr.  Steele  is  not  shaken  by 
the  name  of  Richardson  : A hether 

Richardson's  error  be  pardonable  or  not, 
it  is  certainly  a dangerous  precedent  to 
quote  high  authority  to  excuse  mistakes 
or  slipshod  English,  for  most  mistakes 
in  writing  could  thus  find  condonation. 
Some  years  ago  he  resolved  to  make  a 
list  of  contemporary  writers  who  split 
infinitives,  but  the  list  became  so  long 
ihat  he  destroyed  it  and  resolved  to  sub- 
stitute a list  of  those  who  didn’t.  He 
admits  that  it  is  almost  a virgin  list, 
and  in  the  same  sentence  lie  uses  the 
phrase,  “it  is  a safe  bet,”  which  for 
many  years  was  counted  a vulgarism  by 
distinguished  writers.  If  the  great  ma- 
jority of  writers  of  repute  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  split  ail  infinitive,  why  should  a 
humble  beginner  be  afraid?  And  who, 
pray,  first  made  an  inexorable  rule 
against  this  splitting?  To  split  or  nol 
to  split  is  in  many  instances  a matter 
chiefly  of  euphony,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Steele 
with  his  denunciation  of  such  splitting 
as  an  "abomination."  It  all  depends  on 
how  you  split.  Avoiding  the  tabooed 
construction,  you  may  produce  a singu- 
larly clumsy  sentence.  Mr.  Steele 
should  have  saved  his  indignation  for 
lhe  use  of  “transpire”  as  synonymous 
with  "to  come  to  pass'.”  “to  happen  : 
"After  I had  read  in  his  biography  how 


Mr.  Gladstone  hated  the  1 

found,  a few  chapters  further  on.  that 
his  biographer  himself  used  'll.”  We  do 
not  believe  that  a cloud  of  unimpeach- 
able witnesses  can  be  summoned  in  de- 
fence of  ‘transpire.” 

Mr.  Steele  mentions  the  mixing  of 
metaphors  found  in  .Shakespeare  and 
alt  the  Elizabethans;  prose  Carved  into 
blank  verse  by  writers  from  Milton  to 
Dickens,  from  Scott  to  Marie  Corelli;] 
“cause”  and  “roars"  treated  as  rhymes: 

••  \,nd  the  ships  shall  so  abroad 

For  the  uloi'S  of  the  Lord.” 

and  other  rhymes,  “from  no  less  an 
authority  than  Kipling”— but  is  Mr. 
Steele  serious  in  bowing  to  this  literary 
■'bounder”  as  an  authority  i 

“No."  says  Mr.  Steele,  "the  sanction 
of  authority  must  not  be  pleaded  to  ex- 
cuse carelessness  or  slipshod  English. 
Else  would  I,  in  cold  print,  announce 
mv  present  intention  of  laying  in  the 
hammock  under  the  beech  tree:  and 
then,  sheltering  myself  behind  the 


authority  of  Byron,  I should  lay  justi- 
fied.” 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Steele  does  not  go 
into  the  matter  of  moods,  for  that  way 
madness  ties.  Look  over  the  works  of 
writers  before  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  mark  the  confusion 
rnd  the  shock  to  modern  ears.  We  read 
lately  some  chapters  of  William  Law's 
“Treatise  Upon  Christian  Perfection,” 
to  study  the  style  of  an  author  whose 
inexorable  logic  and  manner  of  expres- 
sion won  praise  from  the  worldly  of 
his  period,  and  we  found  “was”  used 
where  “were"  is  now  expected.  In- 
stances like  this  are  numerous: , ‘'When, 
therefore,  you  are  lethpled  to  go  to  a 
pipy  * * * fancy  that  you  was  asked 
in  ■ plain  "terms.' to  go  to  the  place  of  the, 
devil's  abode.”  It  is  now  the  fashion 
to  use  “were”  and  "he”  extravagantly, 
without  strict,  regard  to  grammatical 
propriety. 


FOR  IDENTIFICATION. 

A New  York  newspaper  spurs  ama- 
teur detectives  to  the  identification  of 
Dr.  Witzhoff,  the  bigamist,  by  publish- 
ing points  illustrated  by  a profile  sketch. 
The  a.  d.  should  haunt,  high-class  res- 
taurants, for  the  accomplished  biga- 
mist is  an  all-round  sport,  and  is  qat- 
urally  a gourmet.  He  enters  the  res- 
taurant alone  and  orders  with  the  air 
of  a man  of  wealth.  “He  always  is 
alone”;  yet  we  are  told  that  he  “sits 
near  a doorway  and  talks  in  loud  tones 
about  the  general  news  of  the  day,  on 
which  he  thinks  he  is  an  authority.” 
But  if  he  is  alone,  with  whom  does  he 
talk  so  vaingloriously?  With  the  waiter? 
Does  he  fasten  with  his  glittering  eye 
some  man  passing  in  the  street?  Or 
is  the  proprietor  himself  spellbound? 
Perhaps  the  doctor  shouts  thoughts  to 
some  one  at  a table  nearby.  Look  at 
his  ears.  “If  they  are  of  unusual  length 
at  the  top  or  cartilaginous  part,  re- 
member nature  makes  no  duplicates.” 
H-m-rn!  There  are  twins  who  cannot 
be  told  apart  by  creditors  and  wives. 
“You  have  a good  point  in  such  ears.” 
But  will  the  doctor  allow  a close  in- 
spection? And  suppose  you  pinch  the 
cartilaginous  tips  of  the  wrong  man? 
“He  wears  his  napkin  tucked  under 
his  chin  while  dining.  His  manners, 
however,  arc.  for  the  most  part,  gen- 
teel.” As  the  poet  sweetly  sang: 

"Tucking  tier  napkin  under  her  chin. 

She  tucked  a young  man’s  heart  within." 

It  is  not,  then,  genteel  to  tuck  one’s 
napkin  in  a manner  to  protect  the  shirt 
front,  cravat,  brocaded  or  variegated 
waistcoat?  It  depends  on  what  is  eaten. 
Tuck  and  tuck  high  when  you  have  the 
combination  of  black  bean  soup  and 
mustache,  especially  if  you  have  ar- 
rived at  the  spilling  the  gravy  age. 

Does  not  the  World  see  that  those 
points  for  identification  are  of  wide 
application?  Go  into  any  large  res- 
taurant in  any  large  city  of  this  coun- 
try and  you  will  find  from  three  to  a 
dozen  Witzhoffs,  as  far  as  order  of  din- 
ner, ears,  tucked  napkin  and  manner 
of  conversation  are  concerned.  Let  us 
have  something  more  individual,  more 
particular.  Does  he  refuse  to  fee  the 
waiter?.  Then  the  suspected  may  be 
quickly  narrowed  down  to  the  one  that 
has  such  imprudent  admiration  for  the 


IN  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Sara  Houston  was  a remarkable  man, 
and  his  son,  Temple,  who  died  a few 
days  ago,  was  a spectacular  and  tu- 
multuous person,  but  in  spite  of  the  as- 
sociations, life  in  Houston,  Tex.,  is 
now  hardly  worth  living.  This  law  has 
just  been  enacted  by  the  city  council . 
“That  hereafter  any  male  person  in  the 
city  of  Houston  who  shall  stare  at  or 
make  what  is  commonly  called  ‘goo-goo’ 
eyes  at,  or  in  any  other  manner  look  at 
or  make  remarks  to  or  concerning,  or 
cough  or  whistle  at,  or  do  any  other  act  | 
to  attract  the  attention  of  any  female 
person  upon  the  streets  of  Houston,  with  j 
the  intent  or  in  a manner  calculated  to 
annoy,  or  to  attempt  to  flirt  with  an>  j 
such  female  person,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  in  the  corporation  court 
be  fined  any  sum  not  to  exceed  $100.” 
The  provisions  of  this  law  are  to  be 
strictly  enforced. 

But  there  are  men  born  with  goo-goo  ; 
eyes.  They  cannot  see  with  other  eyes. 
They  turn  them  meltingly  on  hydrant, 
j woman,  policeman,  street  car,  creditor, 
j This  sentimental  glance  means  nothing. 

1 One  might  as  well  accuse  a man  with  a 
I glass  eye  of  an  impertinent  stare.  The 
’ former,  like  Italy,  has  the  fatal  gift  of 
beauty,  for  goo-goo  eyes  are  classed  as 
beautiful  by  thousands.  The  latter  is 
unconscious  of  his  fixed  stare  and  glare. 
Coughing  or  whistling  at  a female  to 
attract  her  attention  is  a rude  form  of 
wooing,  one  that  has  gone  out  with  the 
advance  of  civilization.  Yet  the  bird  s 
call  is  amorous  and  for  the  mate  when 
it.  is  not  an  alarm  or  a warlike  note. 
Furthermore,  this  call  is  in  some  in- 
stances accompanied  by  curious  displays 
and  antics.  Thus  the  males  of  certain 
game  birds  make  humming  or  rattling 
| sounds  with  their  wings  at  the  time  of 
j courtship  ; some  snap  the  mandibles  to- 
gether, some  hiss,  the  stork  “klappers,” 
the  broad-tail  hummer  gives  out  a shrill 
screeching  noise  not  unlike  the  sound 
made  by  a revolving  circular  saw  when 
rubbed  by  a splinter,  while  the  Manacus 
gutturosus  makes  a noise  like  that  of  a 
wooden  rattle  succeeded  by  several  sharp 
I snaps.  Some  deep  thinkers  find  the 
origin  of  music  in  the  invention  of  the 
reed  or  pipe  used  by  the  wooer  in  his 
courtship.  But  well  bred  women  in 
i Houston  may  well  be  disconcerted  by 
such  public?  and  boisterous  wooing. 

“To  attempt  to  flirt  with  any  such 
female  person.”  But  how  shall  an  at- 
tempt at  flirtation  be  defined?  We  well 
remember  the  first  attempt  seen  by 
boyish  eyes  in  an  elm-lined  street  of  a 
Hampshire  county  town.  The  male  was 
a stranger,  probably  a drummer.  We. 
see  him  now.  He  wore  a rakish  soft 
I hat,  a bob  coat,  a white  waistcoat,  lights 
and  patent  leathers.  His  cravat  was 
loose  and  flowing  and  of  a lavender  hue. 
He  sported  black  and  luxurious  side 
whiskers.  He  was  looking  far  ahead  at 
a woman,  who  turned  occasionally  as 
one  not  sure  of  the  road,  and  he  kept 
signalling  to  her  in  a singular  manner 
with  a large  pocket  handkerchief. 
Whether  he  succeeded  in  arresting  her 
gliding  feet  we  know  not.  As  on  a 
Grecian  urn.  the  maid  is  still  in  ad- 
vance, the  hero  still  pursuing.  In 
Houston  such  a man  would,  of  course, 


be  afflicted  with  a hacking  'Sjouglb.  or 
that  he  should  whistle  for  want  of 
thought  or  haunted  by  some  sad  sweet  | 
melody.  Wbat  man  of  us  would  be  safe  1 
in  Houston,  though  he  should  ste 
avoid  the  professional  blackmailer : 


studiously  I 
ailer? 

:ents.  1 
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be  arrested — -but  in  this  instance  was 
the  handkerchief  waved  “in  a manner 
calculated  to  annoy”?  There  was  surely 
the  attempt  to  flirt.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  all  instances  possible  in 
Houston,  was  not  the  annoyance  a 
matter  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  woman? 
There  are  women  who  are  annoyed  if 
they  do  not  receive  in  some  way  or  an- 
other the  homage  of  all  males.  Mme. 
Recamier,  a beauty  of  unblemished 
reputation,  mourned  publicly  the  fact  j 
that  even  shop  boys  no  longer  looked  at  j 
her  in  the  street. 

Think  of  the  possibilities  of  mistake  j 
on  the  part  of  near-sighted  women. 
“That  man  was  making  goo-goo  eyes  at 
me,”  whereas  the  poor  fellow,  unaware 
of  her  existence,  was  looking  for  a to- 
bacconist’s shop,  suddenly  finding  that 
he  was  without  his  accustomed  plug. 
Suppose  a man  in  a crowded  street, 
necessarily  close  behind  a woman,  should 


TURKISH  IMPROVEMENTS 

We  hear  much  about  censorship  in  j 
all  its  ramifications  in  European  coun- 
tries:  how  the  censor  in  London  for-  I 
bids  "Monna  Yanna,”  by  Maeterlinck,  . 
and  allows  outrageous  plays  produced 
by  French  companies;  how  the  censor  j 
in  Berlin  is  always  busy  from  fear  of  I 
1 is  Emperor;  how  censorship  in  St. 
Petersburg  has  developed  into  a fine  j 
art;  how  even  the  blameless  Japanese 
have  during  the  last  months  outvied  1 
the  ingenuity  of  Europeans  in  matters  j 
of  expurgation  and  suppression.  It  , 
has  been  rumored  that  censorship  is  cx-  j 
ereised  by  the  officials  in  the  Philip-  j 
pines  and  even  at  Washington;  but  • 
who  in  Boston  l as  ever  given  thought 
to  the  Turkish  censor.  We  learn  that 
the  Turks  are  peculiarly  sensitive  both 
for  themselves  and  for  other  nations. 
Courteous  toward  the  old  foe  Russia, 
the  term  "Utopians”  is  invariably  sub- 
stituted for  “Nihilists.”  There  is  no 
north  or  south  in  Bulgaria,  for  a 
“South  Bulgaria”  might  mean  the 
Turkish  province  of  Eastern  Rumelia. 
Shakespeare  has  not  escaped.  The  Turks  i 
know  not  Cyprus  in  “Othello,”  but  the 
Greek  island  of  Corfu.  And  now  the 
Bibles  distributed  by  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  have  been  improved. 
The  word  “Macedonia”  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
i struck  out  to  make  way  for  “the  vila-  i 
] yets  Salonika,  Monastir  and  Kassowa."  } 

I The  ninth  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chap-  1 
ter  of  Acts  now  reads:  “And  a vision  ; 
appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night;  there  j 
{ stood  a man  of  ‘Monastir  and  prajed 
j him,  saying ; Come  over  into  the  Turk- 
I igh  -vilayets'  of  Salonika,  Monastir  and 
; Kassowa,’  and  help  us.”  But  how 
! about  a Macedoine  salad  and  also  a 
Macedonian  cry  which  sometimes  fol- 
lows the  salad? 

A TRAGI-COMEDY. 

A broker  committed  suicide  a few 
days  ago  at  his  country  home  on  Long 
Island  by  shooting  himself  through  the 
head.  Balzac  speaks  of  the  terrible 
storm  of  the  soul  that  seeks  peace  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pistol,  but  there  was 
outwardly  nothing  tragic  or  even  melo- 
dramatic in  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  suicide  of  this  young  man.  His 
life  had  been  one  of  genteel  comedy.  He 
was  well  connected,  as  family  connec- 
tions go  in  a republic ; he  earned  enough 
to  insure  a comfortable  home-;  he  had  a 
fair  wife  whom  he  loved  deeply;  there 
was  no  scandal  to  make  him  hang/his 
head.  It  is  true  that  his  wife's  fiAily 
objected  to  the  marriage  because?  the 
bridegroom  did  not  have  enough  money, 
but  the  objection  was  overcome,  and 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  pomp 
and  ceremony.  “Prominent  among  the 
distinguished  guests”  near  the  altar  was 
the  bride's  pet  dog  “Jocko,”  covered 
with  ribbons  and  bearing  the  motto, 
“Love  me,  love  my  dog.”  No  wonder 
the  weddiug  was  considered  a social 
success. 

But  the  young  man  and  his  wife 
were  excessively  fond  of  society  pleas-  I 
ure.  It  is  said  that  she,  the  daughter 
of  "a  social  leader,”  was  the  one  eager  I 
for  such  a life  from  the  day  they  were  j 
united,  and  he,  loving  her.  wished  to  . 
humor  her  in  every  way.  They  were  j 
entertained  and  they  entertained.  | 
Their  friends  were  chiefly  persons  of 
large  wealth,  and  they  themselves  were 
of  comparatively  modest  means.  They 
made  a brave  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
pace.  The  husband  was  an  enthusias- 
tic member  of  a hunting  club,  and  he 
was  popular,  for  he  was  known  as  "a 
royal  spender.”  No  doubt  his  life  was 
regarded  by  the  poor  neighbors— if  any 
of  his  neighbors  were  poorer  than  him- 
self—as  enviable.  Last  Tuesday  he 
seemed  a little  depressed,  although  he 
and  his  wife  had  a friend  at  dinner. 
He  excused  himself  and  went  up  stairs. 
A domestic  passing  the  open  door  of 
his  bedroom  soon  after  saw  his  dead 
body.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  pas- 


slonate  reporter : 'Trone’ron’  tho  floor 

lay  the  body,  the  immaculate  dress 
shirt  nud  lawn  tie  throwing  out  in 
strong  relief  the  crimson  stains.  Two 
spirals  of  smoke  mounted  to  the  ceil- 
ing,# one  from  the  still  smoking  pistol 
and  another  from  a cigarette." 

It  is  said  that  the  broker  found  it 
impossible  “to  take  the  active  part 
which  his  wife  played  in  the  social 
game,"  although  he  was  “heartily  re- 
ceived in  all  the  circles  open  to  her.” 
It  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  killed  himself, 
not  like  the  old  Itoman  swell  who  went 
i through  the  open  door  of  Epictetus  be- 
cause, as  he  left  word,  he  was  tired  of 
ioing  the  same  things,  but  because  he 
was  unable  to  do  the  things  that  seemed 
of  inestimable  importance  to  his  wife 
and  her  associates.  Perhaps  he  longed 
to  do  them ; perhaps  he  was  secretly 
bored  by  them  and  would  have  much 
preferred  the  life  of  Darby  and  Joan. 
He  saw  himself  looked  on  by  the  men 
and  women  of  their  set  as  superfluous, 
an  incumbrance.  lie  played  the  game 
as  long  as  he  could  do  it  without  dis- 
honor, but  he  did  not  play  it  with  the 
spectacular  extravagance  that  comes 
,from  a swollen  income.  The  mother  of 
' the  bride  knew  her  daughter : her  ob- 
jection— “he  has  not  enough  money” — , 
was  perhaps  not  worldly,  but  an  ex- 
pression of  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
A'ooer,  who  was  otherwise  unobjection- 
jtble. 

1 The  story  is  au  old  one,  and  it  is  al- 
ways new.  A man  and  a woman  do 
lot  find  happiness  in  a quiet  life,  a life 
[.n  accordance  with  their  income.  They 
trow  restless  one  with  another,  they 
prefer  the  society  of  those  who  can 
afford  themselves  every  luxury.  Purely 
domestic  joys,  the  delight  that  comes 
from  books  and  nature  and  a few  tried 
friends  are  as  naught.  They  do  not 
realize  the  fact  that  to  those  blessed 
with  a sense  of  humor  it  is  a keener 
pleasure  to  see  the  procession  pass  with 
its  blare  and  dash  and  splurge,  with 

the  crowd  of  men  and  women  happy 
only  in  gregarious  seeking  after  some 
new  and  extravagant  enjoyment  and 
dreading  nothing  so  much  as  self-com- 
mmion  or  the  inattention  of  the  gaping 
mob.  than  to  be  borne  along  arrogantly 
on  the  band  wagon  or  to  sit  insecurely 
somewhere  in  the  rear.  But  it  is  not 
given  to  some,  alas!  to  be  content  with 
a view  of  the  passing  show.  The  | 
woman  is  not  willing  to  be  attractive 
solely  to  her  husband;  she,  too,  must 
be  entered  in  the  beauty  show;  and, 
even  though  she  may  love  her  husband,  i 
her  well  bred  silence  is  too  often  a con-  l 
fession  of  boredom  and  her  eyes  ask  I 
the  question:  “Why  are  you  not  rich?” 

ityi*  lcl*^ 

UNAPPRECIATIVE. 

The  Emperor  William,  who  talked  so 
freely  to  visiting  American  politicians, 
applauded  the  height  of  one  of  them  and 
told  him  that  if  he  were  a German  he 
would  be  at  once  enlisted  in  the  Guard. 
Thus  he  paid  him,  as  he  supposed,  the 
highest  compliment,  for,  like  his  an- 
cestor. William  delights  in  tall  soldiers. 
William  is  always  serious,  otherwise  hq 
would  not  be  so  amusing  to  the  world  at  [ 
large.  As  “Merlin”  said  lately  in  the 
Referee  : "To  take  him  on  the  purely 

human  standpoint,  how  would  it  be  pos- . 
sible  to  refrain  from  laughter  at  those 
astonishing  airs  and  graces,  that  game- 
cock poise,  that  trained  and  practised 
steely  glare,  that  aspiring  twist  of  the 
mustache,  if  he  worked  in  the  same  office 
with  you  or  in  the  studio  next  door?” 

And,  like  his  ancestor,  William  is 
always  looking  about  for  tall  men. 
When  he  left  Morocco  he  took  back  with 
him  a negro  giant . to  serve  as  drum 
major  in  the  1st  regiment  of  the  Guard. 
That  William  did  not  take  the  position 
himself  shows  that  he  can  exercise  self- 
abnegation.  He  would  make  an  ideal 
drum  major — and  he  is  fond  of  music ; 
but  in  spite  of  his  brave  endeavors  he 
cannot  do  everything  at  once.  The  im- 
iorted  giant  from  Tangier  is  ungrateful. 
He  has  struck.  He  wishes  to  go  home, 
e misses  the  soft,  caressing  silk  robes 
f his  native  land.  The  German  uniform 
chafes  his  skin.  Possibly  he  is  in  cor- 
:ets,  as  are  many  of  the  officers.  He 
(cares  not  for  golden  ornaments,  decora- 


tions, gew  gaws  of  office.  Unapprecia- 
tive of  his  glory,  he  is  discontented  with 
his  pay.  Accustomed  to  smoke  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  cigarettes  a day,  what  can 
he  do  on  the  daily  pay  of  seven  cents? 
Furthermore,  he  loathes  sauerkraut  and 
boiled  beans  ns  served  with  the  mess. 
Can  he  not  bo  comforted  with  a frank- 
furter now  and  then?  The  frankfurter 
has  long  and  hallowed  nasoelations.  Its 
100th  anniversary  will  be  celebrated 
with  pomp  and  ceremony  in  Vienna  next 
week,  where  it  was  invented  and  first 
sold  by  Jenn  Lahner  in  1805.  He,  re- 
membering his  loved  Frankfort,  gave  the 
name  of  his  birthplace  to  the  invention. 
But  the  drum  major  is  called  by  the 
desert,  he  would  fain  see  again  the  gar- 
den of  Allah,  he  would  hear  again  the 
pipes  to  whose  wild,  mournful  airs 
Fatima  and  Irena  move  in  ihe  languid 
or  the  delirious  dance.  Perhaps  he  has 
been  reading  Mr.  Hitchens’  romance.  If 
he  is  obduratey  if  he  insists  on  setting 
his  face  toward  Morocco,  possibly  Will- 
iam's American  friend  may  be  persuaded 
to  take  his  place. 

THE  WOOIN’  O’  IT. 

“The  parents  of  a girl  should  make  it 
a point  to  meet  all  their  daughter’s 
masculine  friends.  One  or  another  of 
them  may  happen  in  as  by  accident  dur- 
ing their  calls,  and  after  a brief  chat 
make  some  excuse  to  withdraw.”  We 
read  this  in  a periodical  that  is  crowded 
with  useful  information. 

Anthropologists  have  written  much 
concerning  the  manner  of  wooing  among 
savage  tribes,  but  the  final  and  authori- 
tative book  on  wooing  among  civilized 
nations  is  yet  to  be  written — stay,  not 
written,  but  published,  for  the  colossal 
work,  “Man  as  a Social  and  Political 
Beast,”  the  magnum  opus  of  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  the  earnest  student  of 
sociology,  whose  researches  are  now 
known  from  Eastport  to  Gibraltar,  from 
Seattle  to  Port  Said,  is  now  almost 
ready  for  the  printer,  and  volume  nine 
(elephant  folio — sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion) will  be  devoted  wholly  to  the 
study  of  courtship  as  practised  in  all 
classes,  from  the  slums  to  the  “palatial 
residences  of  our  best  people.” 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  in 
tours  of  the  New  England  and  the 
middle  states,  the  wooer  calling  found 
the  parlor  thoughtfully  prepared.  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  he  heard  at  once 
the  feet  of  the  other  members  of  the 
•family  scurrying  up  the  stairs,  or  the 
folding  door  between  the  sitting  room 
and  dining  room  was  hastily  adjusted 
to  insure  privacy.  The  wooer  was  ad- 
emitted,  usually  by  the  maiden  of  his 
choice,  sometimes  by  a sympathetic 
sister.  The  light  was  dim  and  tranquil- 
izing,  or  the  adored  one,  entering  the 
room,  regulated  the  chandelier  or 
shaded  the  lamp.  “A  glare  is  so  un- 
pleasant,” she  softly  said.  As  far  as 
the  family  was  concerned,  the  lovers 
after  the  first  sentences  might  have 
‘beentby  the  riverside  or  in  the  grave- 
yard. The-object  of  the  united  house- 
hold was  to  insure  the  wooer  seclusion.  jl 
At  9 :30  or  at  10  o’clock  faint  noises 
were  heard  above.  The  parents  were 
preparing  for  bed.  Perhaps  a boot 
dropped  and  the  ceiling  quivered,  or 
lu  winter  there  was  a rumbling  in  the 
cellar  as  father  looked  after  the  fur- 
nace for  the  night.  After  repeated 
calls  the  father  and  the  wooer  met,  as 
though  by  accident;  perhaps  on  the 
veranda,  possibly  in  tlie  hallway.  The 
father  looked  self-conscious,  as  one  dis- 
turbing the  serenity  of  others.  • He  ut- 
tered a commonplace,  shook  hands 
awkwardly  and  quickly  withdrew  to 
his  hiding  place.  The  wooer  was  pre- 
sented to  the  mother  when  he  was 
asked  to  tea.  She  was  vague,  nebu- 
lous. 

There  were  villages  where  the  practice 
of  sitting  up  was  religiously  observed. 
The  lover  and  his  maid  sat  together  for 
hours  after  ail  others  in  the  house  were 
fast  asleep,  sat  often  until  the  breaking 
of  the  dawn.  If  a girl  was  not  thought 
worth  such  physical  exertion  and  fatigue 
she  was  profoundly  unhappy,  and  her 
parents  shared  in  her  sadness.  Mr. 
Howells’  description  of  this  custom  in 
“A  Modern  Instance”  is  not  one  whit 
exaggerated. 

More  is  now  apparently  expected  of 
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pn rents.  They  are  urged*  to  know  the 
young  man  by  sight  at  least,  yet  the  old  1 
spirit  is  not  dead,  “One  or  another  may  I 
happen  in  as  by  accident.”  Not  "should,”  ! 
not  “must,”  but  “may.”  The  chat  should  I 
be  “brief”;  and  the  parent,  unless  the 
father  or  mother  be  willing  to  leave  an  1 
impression  of  bad  breeding,  should  soon 
make  some  excuse  to  withdraw." 
There  is  always  housework  to  be  done;  | 
or  the  father  has  important  papers  to  ! 
look  over.  To  stretch  one’s  anas,  to 
yawn  violently  in  the  face  of  the  wooer; 
to  say  with  a guffaw,  “Well,  it’s  time 
honest  folks  were  abed,”  is  not  recom- 
mended by  leading  authorities  on  the 
etiquette  of  courtship. 


SHIFTING  HATS. 

There  is  a tradition  that  a bellman 
goes  about  in  every  northern  city  of 
importance  giving  notice  that  straw 
hats  are  no  longer  in  season,  but  the 
date  of  his  appearance  and  proclama- 
tion is  not  irrevocably  determined. 
Some  say  that  it  is  on  Sept.  1,  no 
matter  how  fierce  the  sun  may  be  or 
how  intrepid  the  charge  of  General 
Humidity  on  the  public.  Others  give 
Sept.  15  as  the  date,  but  there  are 
often  straw  hat  days  between  that 
date  and  the  first  of  October.  There 
are  persons  who  regulate  their  life 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it  by  the  al- 
manac. They  take  off  winter  flannels 
on  April  1,  regardless  of  the  weather; 
they  don  them  again  on  Nov.  1.  These 
winter  flannels  are  heavy,  and  the 
wearers  often  add  the  enormity  of  a 
buckskin  chest  protector  and  a fur 
cap,  with  a bunch  of  fur  on  the  top, 
or  a bunch  that  looks  like  the  ball  that 
covers  the  hole  in  the  old-fashioned 
doughnut.  Such  persons  let  the  fur- 
nace fire  go  out  at  a certain  date  and 
start  it  hgain  by  the  calendar,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  landlords  of  apart-  { 
ment  houses,  in  which  ease  they  | 
promptly  let  the  fire  go  out  the  first 
warm  day  and  do  not  light  it  again 
till  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

Straw  hats  should  be  shed  at  will,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  forest.  Why  should  a 
man  be  compelled  by  force  of  public 
opinion  to  change  a hat  which  pleases 
him  for  a hat  for  which  he  is  not  yet 
prepared?  Why  should  he  not  be  al- 
lowed to  wear  a straw  hat  till  Thanks- 
giving day  or  even  till  Christmas,  if  he 
be  so  disposed?  Why  should  a man’s 
hat  be  the  object  of  interest  to  others? 
When  he  buys  one  to  suit  his  taste,  he 
dreads  the  ironical  tune  ever  on  the  lips 
of  the  vulgar,  “Where  did  you  get  that 
hat?”  After  he  has  worn  it  for  a few 
months  he  is  prepared  to  hear  the  im- 
pertinent command:  “Shoot  the  hat!” 
There  is  no  such  interest  in  a man’s 
coat,  trousers,  boots,  cravat.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet  think  nobly  of  the 
head-covering,  the  turban.  No  one  would 
allow  it  for  a moment  to  rest  on  the 
floor,  and  to  mock  the  turban  of  another 
is  the  grossest  of  insults.  The  trousers 
of  a Bostonian  may  excite  surprise,  by 
reason  of  cut,  by  a rear  looseness  that 
suggests  the  slack  of  the  elephant,  by 
the  shortness  that  reminds  one  of  a flag 
at  half-mast,  a high-water  mark ; but 
no  passerby  takes  liberties  with  them 
as  with  a hat  that  seems  to  him  abnor- 
mal. Again  we  ask,  why  should  any 
citizen  be  compelled  at  a given  date, 
though  his  massive  brow  be  wet  with 
beads  of  sweat,  to  don  a plug,  derby  or 
billy  cock,  which  was  first  sported  by 
Mr.  William  Coke  at  a great  shooting 
party  at  Holkhnm,  his  seat  in  Norfolk, 
Eng.,  the  Mr.  Coke  who  retired  from 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1833? 

Not  long  ago  The  Herald  alluded  to 
the  aesthetic  objections  in . Paris 
against  the  use  of  the  plug  or  stove- 
pipe. A correspondent  writes  that  this 
species  has  almost  disappeared  in 
Paris.  “It  Imparts  a shock  to  see  it 
in  the  street.  It  generally  belongs  to 
the  head  of  a commercial  traveller, 
whose  orders  depend  on  appearances, 
or  to  some  great  one  of  the  earth, 
whose  apparition  in  public  in  any  I' 
thing  but  the  traditional  stovepipe  | l| 
might  lead  to  political  defeat.”  Mr. 
Rouvier  wears  his  plug  when  he  goes 
about  in  his  automobile,  and  the  symbol 
of  statesmanship  is  slanted  at  a con- 
temptuous angle,  for  such  was  the  fash- 
ion at  the  Bourse,  and  old  habits  stick. 


But  Mr.  Berteaux  “appear*  to  glory  Tl 

his  Insigniu  of  office;  M bears  It  proudly 
on  his  head  ns  If  It  wore  n helmet.  Such 
a man  deserves  well  of  bis  country.”  So 
the  I’anamd  is  worn  in  Puris  in  vnrious 
ways;  some  wearers  arq  Napoleonic; 
others  don  It  as  though  it  were  a sou’- 
wester. 

If  a Bostonian  have  the  rourage  lo 
wear  a straw  till  the  very  end  of  Sep- 
tember, let  him  wear  it  liold'y.  Too 
many  of  the  straw-batted  are  apolo- 
getic after  Sept.  1.  They  crawl  about 
shamefaced,  as  though  they  said;  “I 
have  a new  derby  at  home,  but  teally, 
I prefer  this.  Don’t  strike  me.” 
Whereas  they  should  look  with  sur- 
prise, or  with  an  amused  nl~,  on  the 
plug,  derby  or  slouch  hat  of  another, 
or  as  u stranger  looks  at  the  mad  lady 
in  a village.  The  haughtiest  Boston- 
ian does  not  turn  a hair  if  lie  is  de- 
tected in  July  or  August  wearing  the 
ludicrous  combination  of  straw  hat 
and  overcoat.  Why  should  he  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  being  surprised  in 
a straw  hat  after  Sept.  1? 
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SLANDEROUS  TERMS. 

Josephine  Kunda  sued  Magdalene 
Breboskab  for  slander  and  asks  for  dam- 
ages to  the  amount  of  8100.  The  plain- 
lift  swore  that  Magdalene  had  called  her 
a frog.  Justice  Mitchell  of  New  Brit- 
ain. Ct.,  said  that  the  term  “frog”  as  il 
is  understood  in  English  is  not  slander-  j 
ous,  and  he  dismissed  the  complaint. 
Whether  Magdalene  saw  an  unfortunate  , 
facial  resemblance  between  Josephine 
and  a frog,  or  whether  she  threw  out 
• he  term  in  the  whir  and  wildness  of 
anger,  is  not  known  to  us.  Kunda  and 
Breboskab  are  foreign  names,  and  for- 
eigners arc  sensitive  in  matters  of  repar- 
tee. They  do  not  like  zoological  com- 
parisons. Even  in  the  stern  old  Roman 
days  when  men  were  expected  to  hide 
their  emotions  an  aristocratic  young 
gentleman  made  an  unpleasant:  scene  in 
the  Senate  because  some  one  iu  the  fury 
ol  debate  called  him  a peacock,  and 
then  the  aggrieved  went  home  and  made 
way  with  himself.  To  call  a Frenchman 
a pig  is  the  most  outrageous  of  French 
insults,  unless  there  be  an  employment 
of  gutter  and  jail  slang.  Americans, 
accustomed  to  the  utmost  freedom  in 
airy  persiflage  and  delicate  verbal 
i touch-and-go,  make  for  themselves  no 
j end  of  trouble  when,  as  sojourners  in  a 
German  city,  they  are  gay  with  some 
tradesman  or  official.  The  German  laws 
respect  the  dignity  of  a citizen,  es- 
pecially if  the  humorist — that  is,  the 
offender — be  au  Englishman  or  an 
American.  Statements  or  replies  reflect- 
ing on  a person’s  appearance,  which 
are  the  small  change  of  conversation  iu 
Boston  among  acquaintances  or  friends, 
lead  in  Berlin  or  Dresden  to  the  court, 
with  fine  or  even  imprisonment.  “Don’t 
be  a goose”  is  an  unpardonable  remark, 
and  if  any  one  is  so  rash  as  to  use  the 
word  “fool."  the  famous  text  in  the  New 
Testament  gives  only  a faint  idea  of 
the  righteous  fate  reserved  for  him.  See 
how  touchy  the  Emperor  William  is, 

and  how  the  doctrine  of  lese  majeste  is  j 
applied  to  irreverent  urchins. 

Some  are  disturbed  by  being  likened 
unto  another  subject  of  the  animal  king-  j 
dom,  because  they  secretly  suspect  the  '• 

: resemblance.  The  head  of  one  is  surely 
that  of  a horse,  and  the  observed  is 
tempted  to  apply  a flour  barrel  iti  meas- 
urement. How  many  sheep,  apes,  dogs, 
rats  walk  about  on  two  legs — and  this 
without  any  necessary  suggestion  of  the 
individual  character.  This  smug  and 
J orthodox  citizen  looks  like  a pike;  this 
leader  in  society  reminds  one  of  a 
strange  bird  seen  in  the  Zoo.  A man  is 
complimented  if  be  is  told  that  lie  has  a 
lion  s head,  yet  the  lion  morally  is  lower 
in  the  scale  than  some  other  animals. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  beasts  and  birds  and  fish  enjoy  these 
comparisons  with  the  lords  of  creation. 
Our  friend  Josephine  was  hurt  because 
Magdalene  called  her  a frog.  Might  not 
even  a yellow  jtiog,  hearing  some  two- 
legged  brute  likened  unto  him.  exclaim  ; 

“Do  J really  look  like  that  thing?”  or 
”Am  I as  low  as  all  that?” 


SLADE  OR  HOME? 

“l)r."  Henry  Slade,  the  slate-writing 
medium,  who  amazed  for  a time  cler- 
gymen. as  Beecher,  savants,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter,  and  potentates,  as  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  died  a few  days  ago  in  a 
sanatorium  in  Michigan,  old.  decrepit, 
poor.  His  life  was  a singular  one  from 
the  time  that,  as  a farmer's  hoy.  lie 
startled  the  natives  of  Niagara  county 
hy  table-tipping  and  other  proofs  if 
his  intimate  relations  with  spooks. 
Possibly  he  had  occult  powers;  that,  he 
was  guilty  of  gross  imposture,  that  lie 
was  detected  and  exposed,  is  eertaiu. 
Had  he  a million  of  dollars  when  he 
left  St.  Petersburg?  Where  was  he 
front  1885  till  1895?  For  he  dropped 
our  of  sight  and  hearing  for  ten  years. 
A man  of  mysteries.  Was  he  the 
original  of  Robert  Browning’s  Mr. 
Sludge  the  medium?  Several  news- 
papers have  affirmed  it.  But  was  not 
Home.  the  Spiritualist,  the  me  that 
led  the  poet  to  write  his  curious  analy- 
sis of  a medium’s  character  and  pur- 
poses? Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning 
were  thrown  into  close  relations  with 
Home,  and  the  story  of  this  relation- 
ship is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  Browning’s  life.  Mr. 
Chesterton,  in  his  biography  of  Ihe 
poet,  which  gives  much  entertaining 
information  about  Mr.  Chesterton  s 
views  and  opinions  on  art.  life,  pol- 
itics. religion,  the  universe  and  Mr. 
Chesterton,  lias  treated  the  Home  in- 
cident piquantly,  yes.  brilliantly.  Is 
it  not  more  than  likely,  that  it  was 
Home  who  was  the  chief  figure  in 
Browning's  niind  when  he  drew  with 
infinite  detail  his  portrait  of  Mi. 
Sludge?  Or  had  Browning  met  Mr. 
Slade  when  he  wrote  the  poem.' 


A NOTE  ON  INNS. 

The  Saturday  Review,  treating  of 
"the  best  hotel  in  the  world.”  praises  a 
well-known  inn  at  Lucerne,  acknowl- 
edges the  merits  of  the  best  American 
inns,  and  concludes  as  follows:  "Hav- 
ing run  over  nearly  the  whole,  world, 
wc  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  hotel 
in  which  the  fastidious  traveller  can 
hang  up  his  hat  is  the  Oriental  Palace  | 
at  Yokohama.”  This  last  statement  in 
connection  with  others  leads  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  to  remark  that  the 
reviewer  was  thinking  “of  architecture 
and  not  of  good  company;  of  porcelain 
baths  and  electric  fans  and  not  of  de- 
voted attendance  and  the  picturesque 
swing  of  pongee  punkahs.  A genera- 
tion of  travellers  has  produced  two 
classes,  one.  preferring  alabaster  pillars 
and  saddlebag  lounges,  gayety  and 
sprightliness,  and  another  holding  fast 
to  comfort,  the  repose  of  the  older 
houses.”  When  one  names  the  hest  ho- 
tel in  the  world  he  expresses  his  own 
preference.  If  yon  know  the  man  thor- 
oughly you  know  the  hotel,  and  you 
may  therefore  wish  to  avoid  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  in 
picaresque  novels  than  the  description 
of  inns,  whether  the  hero  be  robbed  by 
the  rascally  landlord  or  nursed  for  a 
sword  wound  by  the  landlord's  daugh- 
ter. There  are  vivid  pictures  of  inns 
iri  the  novels  of  Le  Sage,  I’  iclding, 
Smollet,  Dumas,  Dickens  and  also  in 
that  great  romance,  “The  Cloister  and  j 
the  Hearth.”  What  eating  there  is  at 
the  inns  described  by  Dickens,  however 
humble  they  may  be!  Think  of  the 
1 stew,  with  tripe  as  the  foundation,  pre- 
1 pared  for  C<*1  lin  and  the  strollers!  And 
this  is  only  one  of  many  instances, 
though  some  years  ago  an  Englishman 
wrote  a long  article  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  inns  of  Dick- 
ens would  be  intolerable  to  any  travel- 
ler of  today;  that  the  food  served  was 
monotonous,  coarse  and  poorly  served. 
A clergyman  named  Warner  walked 
through  Wales  at  the  very  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  there  was 
much  talk  about  the  good  cheer  mid 
comfort  to  be  found  at  English  inns, 
and  he  much  preferred  the  irins^  oT 
Wales  to  those  of  his  own  land.  ”1" 
the  former  he  is  received  with  an  alac- 
rity and  attended  with  a cheerfulness 
thal  really  transfers  the  obligation  from 
the  host  to  the  traveller.  In  the  latter 


he  discerns  the  curl  of  contempt;  in 

even-  face,  the  contagion  of  pride  seems 
t0  ramify  through  all  departments  of 
the  household  and  descends  from  ihe 
master  to  the  lowest  menial  attached 
to  his  establishment:  the  waiter,  when 
by  accident  he  answers  your  bell,  does 
it  in  a manner  as  if  he  were  confer- 
ring an  honor  by  his  attention;  and 
the  bootjack  himself  looks  as  if  lie 
degraded  his  office  by  taking  charge  of  | 
you-'  shoes."  This  description  is  in  hue 
with  a statement  made  to  us  recently 
bv  one  who  is  obliged  to  travel  much 
in  this  country:  he  finds  that  whenever 
he  enters  any  first-class  American  ho- 
tel. porters  and  hallboys  insist  on  car- 
rving  his  bags  and  bundles,  however 
small  a parcel  may  be,  but  after  he  has 
registered  there  is  no  one  so  poor  to  do 
him  again  like  service;  as  a guest  of 
the  hotel  he  may  totter  under  the 
weigth  of  a burden  as  he  goes  through 
the  main  corridor,  but  porters  and  boys 
have  no  eyes  for  him. 

The  theory  of  the  old-fashioned  inn 
was  that  the  guest  was  there  at  home: 
hence  Shenstone’s  famous  line  on  which 
Dr  Johnson  commented  with  much 
feeling.  The  guest  was  personally 
served,  his  tastes  were  consulted,  his 
whims  humored.  To  travel  in  those  days 
was  to  seek  adventures.  Travellers  dm 
not  arrive  daily  in  shoals.  Personal  re- 
i lations  between  landlord  and  guests  were 
j possible,  yes,  inevitable.  Today  in  the  j 
i largest  cities  of  America  enormous  cara- 
! vausaries  are  provided  with  all  sorts  of 
I conveniences  and  luxuries,  but  the  guest 
i is  merely  Number  So-and-So.  Is  he 
contented?  Is  he  displeased?  ’Tis  all 
the  same  to  the  man  behind  the  desk. 
“No.  64  has  killed  himself.”  The  report 
is  handed  in  as  though  there  were  a de- 
mand for  ice  water.  “Did  he  make 
much  of  a mess?”  There  are  some  who 
would  gladly  give  up  the  electric  lights 
and  the  room  telephones  and  the  dining  j 
room  bands  for  a gracious  recognition 
of  their  individuality.  But  the  days  | 
when  landlords,  as  George  Young,  used 
to  greet  each  guest  at  dinner  and  in- 
quire particularly  into  his  tastes,  are 
gone  forever. 

The  hotels — inns  is  the  more  apropri- 
ate  word— in  the  little  towns  of  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  are  better  than  those 
j 0f  the  sma'i!  cities  and  villages  of  our 
I 0WI1  land.  How  seldom  is  the  plain 
cooking  in  such  inns  of  New  England 
endurable ! In  how  many  hotels  of  this 
class  can  one  be  sure  of  wholesome  and 
palatable  bread,  good  tea  and  coffee, 
potatoes  that  are  not  soggy  or  half- 
boiled  or  baked  or  greasy,  beef  and 
mutton  that  are  properly  cooked?  What 
sort  of  an  omelette  is  served,  if  the 
guest  have  the  courage  to  order  one.' 
(Nor  are  the  inns  in  small  towns  of 
England  often  better.)  The  simple  life 
in  an  American  inn  is  either  unknown 
or  expensive.  And  to  think  that  the 
guest  is  expected  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
only  during  hours  set  by  the  landlord  ! 


suit  only  by  a daring  demonstration  of 
affection.  They  secretly  admire  the 
buccaneering  spirit.  Natural  modesty 
may  cry  out  against  the  theft  of  a kiss, 
but  there  is  the  after  thought  of  the 
courage  and  the  o’ermastering  passion 
displayed.  In  the  spirit  of  the  classic 
lines,  the  young  woman  at  first  scorns, 
endures,  pities,  then  embraces — if  there 
is  no  Judge  Merritt  to  take  judicial 
notice. 

Suppose  Mr.  Justice  Merritt  should 
be  able  to  carry  out  his  purpose  and 
the  young  man’s  name  is  published 


| throughout  the  state  as  that  of  a reck- 
j less  and  dangerous  kisser.  The  judge 
fondly  thinks  that  the  desperate  vil- 
lain will  thereby  be  “branded” ; that  he 
will  be  avoided  by  the  girls.  Does  he 
not  know'  that  this  branding  will  give 
| to  the  kisser  a reputation  that  will  be 
as  a flame  to  moths?  The  young  man 
will  have  what  the  French  describe  as 
a “fatal  air.”  Curious  women,  young 
and  old,  will  flock  to  see  him.  If  he  re- 
main quiet  in  their  presence,  they  will 
be  sorely  disappointed,  or  they  will  con- 
sole themselves  by  saying,  “If  we  were 
only  alone!”  and  they  will  make  the 
opportunity. 

In  the  case  that  was  brought  before 
Judge  Merritt  a young  man  caught  and 
kissed  a girl  in  the  presence  of  her 
married  sister.  “Caught?  ’ Did  she 
first  run  away,  like  Galatea  in  the 
eclogue,  hoping  that  he  would  pursue? 
The  youth  made  the  mistake  of  snatch- 
ing the  kiss  in  the  presence  of  the  mar- 
ried sister.  That  he  forgot  the  existence 
of  the  latter  was  a grave  mistake.  Per- 
haps he  should  have  kissed  her  first. 
Ten  to  one  the  maiden  did  not  make  the 
complaint  of  her  own  volition.  The 
slight  to  the  older  sister  was  the  com- 
pelling cause.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Justice 
Merritt  or  the  state  is  in  $20,  and  the 
young  man  is  an  object  of  lively  inter- 
est. 

In  connection  with  this  episode  of 
contemporaneous  human  interest,  u e 
call  attention  to  a passage  in  the  Hon. 
Henry  J.  Coke’s  reminiscences,  “Tracks 
of  a Rolling  Stone,”  published  recently 
in  London.  Mr.  Coke  spent  a week  at 
the  court  of  Napoleon  III.  and  saw 
strange  sights,  one  of  which  was  an 
exhibition  of  poses  plastiques,  when  the 
lights  were  put  out  between  the  various 
tableaux  and  the  room  was  in  com- 
plete darkness.  “Whenever  this  hap- 
pened, the  sounds  of  immoderate  kiss- 
ing broke  out  in  all  directions,  accom- 
panied by  little  cries  of  resistance  and 
protestation.”  But  no  frantic  appeal  to 
justice  followed  these  episodes,  which, 
to  use  Mr.  Coke’s  phrase,  were  “symp- 
tomatic of  a pervading  tone.’ 


self.  He  thus  followed  the  ilustrious  j 
example  of  Sir  Richard  Croft,  who  J 
killed  himself  after  hia  patient,  Char- 
lotte, the  Princess  Royal  of  England 
and  the  only  child  of  George  IV.,  then 
regent,  died  in  childbirth. 

To  go  back  to  theae  Chinese  a mo- 
ment. John  Barrow,  who  as  secretary  I 
to  the  Earl  of  Macartney  accompanied  | 
the  ambassador  when  it  was  the  lot  of  j 
few  to  go  to  Pekin,  describes  in  his  en-  j 
tertaining  “Travels  in  China”  a diagno-  | 
sis  made  by  a physician  of  high  repute,  j 
Barrow  was  suffering  from  cholera  j 
morbus  and  he  applied  to  the  Chinese  j 
governor  for  opium  and  rhubarb.  The 
governor  sent  one  of  bis  physicians,  who 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  while  be  j 
held  Barrow’s  band,  “beginning  at  the 
•wrist  and  proceeding  toward  the  bend-, 
ing  of  the  elbow,  pressing  sometimes 
bard  with  one  finger,  and  then  light  with 
another,  as  if  he  was  running  over  the 
keys  of  a harpsichord.”  He  did  this 
for  ten  minutes  with  professional  sol- 
emnity, then  let  go  the  hand  and  told 
the  patient  that  his  complaint  had 
arisen  from  eating  something  that  had 
disagreed  with  his  stomach. 

The  baron  had  only  three  physicians 
in  consultation.  Let  us  hope  for  his 
sake  that  the  trained  nurse  is  one  of  the 
best.  The  baron  should  be  sent  back  to 
his  country  in  fine  physical  condition. 
We  owe  this  to  Japan. 


lb 

A MYSTERY. 

A woman  lives  unconscious  with  a 
fractured  skull  for  nine  or  ten  weeks. 
“Her -long  hold  on  life  was  the  wonder 
of  the  specialists.”  But  may  not  psy- 
chologists also  wonder  at  such  a life-in-  1 
death?  Awakened  cataleptics  have 
said  that  fliey  were  keenly  conscious  j 
of  the  details-of  household  life  and  of  j 
the  grief  and  agony  of  those  who  looked  j 
on  and  mourned.  Is  the  soul  awake  iu 
the  instance  of  one  lying  so  long  with 
fractured  skull?  Is  it  dimly  conscious 
as  it  waits  to  take. its  flight?  Or  is  it  I 
already  in'  the  border-land  that  is 
known  to  some  keen-witted  sufferers,  aa 
it  was  known  to  "Warrington,”  who.  in 
•his  last' year  of' sickness,  spoke  of  him- 
*£iolf  to  intimate  friends  as  one  iu  a 
■jgtrange.  dreamy  land — but  uot  unhappy, 
<ns  one  hearing  familiar  voiced  of  flfose 
gone  before  and  seeing  as  in  a mist 
hands.'  eager.  4,y  iwefcome  him.  but  for 
(some  reason  always  a litlle  beyond  h;s 
breach? 


KISSING  in  VIRGINIA. 

The  Herald  commented  last  Tuesday 
evening  on  the  dangers  of  daily  life  m 
Houston,  Tex.  Another  place  to  be 
avoided  by  the  sentimentalist  « Bruns 
wick  Va.  Mr.  Justice  Merritt  mad 
recently  the  following  announcement; 

“I  shall  require  each  man  who  kisses  a 
girl  when  she  is  not  willing  to  pay 
me  $20,  and,  moreover,  shall  use  my 
influence  to  have  the  name  of  the  young 
man  and  the  facts  of  the  case  published! 
in  the  county  and  state  papers,  so  that 
the  offender  may  be  branded  and  there- 
fore avoided  by  the  girls. 

The  judge  has  studied  his  law  books 
rather  than  human  nature.  Many  girls 
allow  young  men  to  kiss  them  and  then 
indignantly  protest.  Let  us  leave  a 
thought  of  blackmail  out  of  the  ques- 
| tion.  Even  though  a girl  in  or  near 
Brunswick  may  be  wholly  devoid  o 
coquetry  and  honest  in  her  objection 
to  the  kiss  before  the  deed,  in  consequence 
of  that  kiss  she  may  afterward  dote  on  i 
the  overbearing  wooer.  The  Sabine 
women,  we  are  told,  though  violently 
courted  by  the  Roman  youths,  after  the 
first  flush  of  natural  indignation  became 
loving  and  faithful  wives.  Some  women 
are  moved  to  tender  consideration  of  a 


IN  CONSULTATION. 

Two  of  three  doctors  in  solemn  coun- 
cil have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Baron  Komura  is  suffering  in  New  York 
from  typhoid  fever.  May  the  baron, 
who  worked  faithfully  for  his  country , 
soon  recover,  both  from  disappointment 
and  disease!  The  Chinese  hearing 
that  only  three  physicians  were  called 
in  consultation  would  consider  him 
slighted,  for  when  any  ordinary  citizen 
in  China  is  seriously  sick,  there  is  a 
consultation  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
doctors,  and  they  argue  volubly  and  bois- 
terosuly.  If  a mandarin  of  the  third 
class  is  forced  to  take  to  his  bed,  there 
are  at  least  a, hundred  physicians  called. 
Travellers  tell  strange  tales.  One  of 
them  said  a month  or  so  ago  to  a Phil- 
adelphia reporter:  “A  member  of  the 

royal  family  was  taken  sick  while  I was 
in  China,  and  m.v  Chinese  host  told  me 
with  a good  deal  of  pride  that  the  largest 
consultation  known  to  history  had  been 
held  over  the  sick  man.  No  fewer  than 
316  physicians,  he  said,  had  come  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  study  and 
discuss  the  case.  The  royal  patieut,  I 
heard  afterward,  died.”  And  what  did 
any  one  of  the  316  say?  Did  not  each 
one  exclaim : “If  they  bad  only  fol- 

lowed my  advice!”  No  one  of  them, 
in  a fit  of  remorse,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  Not  long  ago  Dr.  Tolyan- 
koff  of  Odessa  found  out  that  he  had 
made  a fatal  mistake  in  au  operation 
on  a little  boy  for  diphtheria.  He  wrote 
a note,  in  which  he  asked  forgiveness 
for  a voung  doctor’s  error,  and  shot  him- 


MISS  OR  MRS.? 

You  receive  a letter  from  a woman 
not  personally  known  to  you.  She 
signs  it  “Marie  Slate”  or  “Jennie  Bul- 
gerton  Calhoun.”  How  are  you  to  ad- 
dress the  envelope  in  reply:  “Miss  or 
“Mrs.”?  A century  or  more  ago  in 
England  the  term  "Mistress  or  even 
-Mrs.”  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
the  wedded  and  the  unwedded,  and 
there  was  no  shrill  outcry  if  a blunder 
! was  made.  Some  men  today,  uot  know- 
I ing  whether  an  unidentified  corre- 
spondent .will  he  hurt  or  flattered  if 
they  adress  her  as  “Mrs..”  write  so 
that  the  scribble  may  be  read  either 
•Miss”  or  “Mrs..”  or  seek  refuge  iu 
“Madam,”  and  thus  they  may  offend 
the  more,  for  the  one  addressed  is  per- 
haps ignorantly  sensitive  and  feels  that 
years  have  been  wantonly  added  to  her 
age.  not  knowing  that  “madam  mere- 
ly means  “my  lady”  and  is  a title  of 
courtesy. 

There  has  been  dispute  of  late  in 
Paris  over  the  question  whether  a 
woman. should  be  knewn  as  mademoi- 
selle until  a husband  converts  her  into 
a madame.  If  you  address  a French 
woman  as  madame  you  imply  that  she 
is  or  has  been  married.  If  she  is  mar- 
ried and  you  address  her  as  mademoi- 
selle, you  doubt  the  legality  of  the  mar- 
riage. To  put  an  end  to  any  possible 
confusion,  there  are  women  in  Paris, 
banded  together,  who  wish  a new  law 
by  which  “ail  breathing  members  or 
the  female  sex  that  happen  to  be  hu- 
mans" are  to  be  called  madame  “with- 
out distinction  of  their  age,  their 
status  in  society  or  thoir  condition. 
These  agitators  wish  that  the  word 
mademoiselle  should  disappear  from 
the  French  language  — yet  it  is  a pretty 
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word.  The  Paris  correspondent  < 
Referee  witnessed  recently  an  unpleas- 
ant scene:  “ ‘Pardou,  mademoiselle,’  a 
mere  man  had  said  in  apology.  The 
lady— she  was  40  and  one  of  the  kuob- 
bdly  forbidding  kiutl— glared  at  him  and 
said,  ‘madame!  s'il  Tons  plait,  mon- 
sieur.’ The  rude  young  fellow  shrugged 
his  shoulders:  ‘Oh,  b'en!  Ne  vous  en 
ercusez  pas!  Cela  pent  arriver  a tout 
le  monde!’  ” 

i There  are  women  who  after  the 
death  of  the  husband  prefer  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  their  Christian  name  with 
the  surname  of  the  husband.  Lucy 
Jones  is  the  widow  of  John  B.  Fortes- 
cue.  who,  as  a pedestrian,  had  unfortu- 
nately old-fashioned  views  concerning 
' his  street  privileges,  and  was  blotted 
out  in  consequence.  Lilcy  signs  her- 
self "Lucy  Fortescue,”  and  when  she 
wishes  ' to  impress  a correspondent 
“Lucy  Jones  Fortescue.”  But  there 
are  many  who  in  their  devotion  to  a 
memory  cling  to  the  name  of  the  hus- 
band, and  insist  on  identification  with 
him  until  they,  too.  die  or  find  a sec- 
ond mate.  There  are  also  women  who, 
while  they  have  no  stage  or  public  life 
to  give  reasonable  excuse,  haye  .visit- 
ing cards  engraved  with  their  maiden 
name  hyphenated  with  that  of  the  hus- 
band. , Perhaps  the  wife  of  James  Per- 

kius  is  of  a romantic  nature,  or  .she 
has  social  aspirations.  By  her  Yisiting 
card  she  is  to  the  world  and  to  her 
husband  Eudoxia  Chillingly  Smythe- 
Perkins,  and  if  Mr.  Perkins  can  stand 
it,  why  should  others  protest  or  smile? 

SUCCESSFUL  DRESSING, 

The  Providence  Journal  has  at  last 
a formidable  rival  in  sartorial  advice- 
Success  is  now  the  periodical  that  must 
be  consulted  by  all  who  wish  to  dress 
becomingly  and  in  the  fashion.  It 
teems  with  information,  it  drips  wis- 
dom- Many  young  men  with  straight 
legs  and  willing  hands  have  found  com- 
fort in  the  old  refrain : 

With  a light  heart  and  a thin  pair  of  breeches 
You  can  go  through  the  world. 

But  Success  insists  that  it  is  “splendid 
economy”  to  buy  two  pairs  of  trousers 
at  a time,  whether  the  suit  be  a hand- 
me-dowu  or  one  cut  by  an  artist  in 
Hogartliinn  curves.  If  you  buy  two 
pairs  “it  enables  you  always  to  be  well 
dressed.”  Oh,  does  it?  What  salva- 
tion is  there  in  the  extra,  pair  if  coat 
sleeves  are  shiny,  if  the\  waistcoat’s 
ambition  will  not  down  below  the  collar 
line  of  the  coat,  if  the  hat  is  of  an  old 
vintage,  if  the  cravat  is  skimpy  or  too 
effulgent?  There  were  once  highly  re- 
spectable citizens  along  the  Hudson, 
who,  according  to  Washington  Irving,  J 
wore  many  pairs  of  trousers  < at ; the 
same  time,  but  the  golden  age  is  far 
behind  us.  The  Ten  Broecks,  the  Ten 
Eycks,  the  Van  der  Poels  and  the.-Van 
Dams  are  now  clad  as  ordinary  mor- 
tals. And  in  some  pitiable  instances 
they  have  only  one  pair  of  suspenders, 
"Wear  a clean  collar  and  clean  cuff# 
every  day/-’  This  Implies  cowardly  con- 
ventionality, awe  of  the  boiled  and 
starched  shirt.  O that  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  would  devote  his  brilliant 
intellect,  his  coruscating  talent,'  to  the 
propagandism  of ' the  gentle,  caressing 
“soft  shirt,”  known  ironically  as  the 
“fatigue,”  because  it  never  fatigues. 
Mr.  Shaw  wears  such  shirts;  why  does 
he  not  make  it  his  life  mission  to  per- 
suade others?  Does  Success  war  against 
that  great  American  institution,  the 
reversible  cuff?  We  are  firm  in  the  be- 
lief that  such  cuffs  are  worn  by  captains 
of  industry  as  wel  1 as  by  poets  and 
savants.  We  cannot  think  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Sage  without  them.  We  see  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  reversing  just  before 
a sumptuous  dinner  in  the  banqueting 
hall  of  Skibo — a scene  for  the  Historical 
Painter. 

"Always  have  a clean  handkerchief. 
You  know  you  are  often  ashamed  of 
yourself  when  you  have  to  use  a hand- 
kerchief in  the  presence  of  another,  and 
the  best  you  have  is  soiled.”  Yet  a 
French  gentleman  quoted  by  Montaigne 
objected  to  the  use  of  any  handker- 
chief. Our  own  preference  is  a red 
bandanna  for  sonorous  use  and  as  a fl.v- 
scarer,  with  a white  handkerchief  ready 
for  company  use.  Years  ago  youngsters 


delighted  in  handkerchiefs' 
trayed  boys  with  hoops  and  tops  and 
bats,  and  a true  sport  flaunted  one  pic- 
tured with  ballet  girls  or  race  horses. 
Where  are  those  handkerchiefs  now? 
We  shiver  and  grow  cold. 

As  Success  remarks,  we  should  all 
be  well  dressed,  for  a slouchiness  of 
appearance  is  a sin  against  ourselves, 
against  others  “to  whom  we  do  not  af- 
ford ali  the  pleasures  of  which  we  are 
capable,”  and  against  the  Lord,  for  this 
earthly  tabernacle,  this  dwelling  of  the 
soul  should  -be  honored  and  cherished. 
“Do  uot  wear  a good  hat,  overcoat  and 
suit  with  a poor  pair  of  shoes.”  How 
few  there  are  who,  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world  can  be  well  dressed 
throughout!  The  suit  and  the  hat  may 
excite  admiration  even  from  the  tailor 
whom  you  left  for  another,  but  some- 
where there  is  a fatal  out,  which  would 
be  exposed  were  you  to  drop  dead  in 
the  street!  Even  when  all  is  outwardly 
fair  there  may  be  corruption  within:  a 
drawer  strap  is  broken  and  one  tipper 
leg  of  the  garment  rests  as  a wad  some- 
where near  the  knee;  the  suspenders 
require  the  aid  of  a safety  pin:  stock- 
ings are  as  ventilators.  Constant  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  successful  dress- 
ing, and  the  cynosure  may  say  to  any 
admiring  inquirer  in  the  words  of  the 
fop  who  was  asked  how  he  achieved 
such  a miraculous  tie:  "Why,  Fwed, 
I give  my  whole  mind  to  it.” 
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COMING  SEASON  OF  THE 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Artists  from  Abroad  Who  Will 
Make  Their  First  Appear- 
ance Here  — Programmes 
of  Worcester  Festival, 


IR  V?.  Hubert  H.  Parry’s 
“Studies  of  Great  Com- 
posers,” published  by 
Messrs.  George  Routledge 
& Sons,  has  reached  an 
eighth  edition.  It  is  a 
pity  that  additions  in  the 
form  of  notes  or  a postscript  have  not 
been  made,  for  the  reader  is  still  in- 
formed that  “Brahms  is  not  yet  past 
the  prime  of  his  vigor,  and  he  is  of 
that  type  of  artist,  like  Beethoven,  who 
goes  on  growing  all  through  his  life- 
time, and  may  yet  produce  works  be- 
yond even  the  great  height  he  has  al- 
ready attained.”  But  Brahms  stopped 
writing  in  this  world  in  1897,  and  it  is 
now  1905. 

The  author  of  this  entertaining,  and, 
in  some  respects,  valuable  book,  has 
written  much  music,  and  he  has  been 
characterized  by  an  enthusiastic  fellow- 
countryman  as  “the  English  Brahms." 
Little  of  this  music  has  been  performed 
in  Boston.  That  which  has  been  per- 
formed was  laboriously  dull.  We  re- 
member as  a nightmare  a scene  entitled 
“Saul’s  Vision."  Mr.  Henschel  sang  it 
in  an  appropriately  laborious  manner 
and  with  tones  that  reminded  one  of  a 
bassoon  in  agony.  Sir  Hubert’s  more 
ambitious  music  looks  in  the  score  mas- 
sive and  concrete,  like  the  Shakespear- 
ion  reading  of  the  eminent  tragedian  In 
“Great  Expectations.”  Fortunately,  we 
are  here  concerned  with  the  writer  of 
biographical  sketches,  and  not  with  the 
composer  of  serious  and  academic  mu- 
sic. 

' These  studies  were  written  originally 
for  a periodical  for  young  people.  “The 
object  of  the  work  as  a whole  was  to 
help  people  of  average  general  intelli- 
gence to  get  some  idea  of  the  positions 
which  the  most  important  composers 
occupy  In  the  historical  development  of 
the  art  by  showing  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  the  social,  personal  and 
historical  conditions  which  made  them 
individually  the  representatives  of  vari- 
ous branches  and  phases  of  musical  art. 
The  biographical  portions  were  intended 
mainly  to  show  the  circumstances  which 
made  them  severally  what  they  were, 
and  the  immediate  external  influences 
and  traits  of  character  which  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  style  of  their  works 
and  the  lines  of  art  which  they  pur- 
sued.” 

The  list  of  the  “great  composers”  is 
as  follows:  Palestrina,  Handel,  Bach, 

Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber. 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 


Wagner— a smug  list,  yet  it  might  excite 
controversy.  Why  Weber?  Why  not 
Verdi?  In  the  concluding  chapter  Sir 
Hubert  talks  a little  about  Brahms,  "a 
living  master  worthy  of  being  num- 
bered with  the  greatest”;  he  pats  Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti  on  the  head,  and  at  the 
same  time  kicks  Lulli;  he  says  pleasant 
words  about  Purcell,  speaks  inadequate- 
ly about  Gluck,  gives  a few'  lines  to 
Cherubini,  betrays  a sneaking  admira- 
tion for  the  colossal  genius  of  Berlioz, 


admits  ns  (though  it  were  wrung  from 
film  on  tile  rook  that  Chopin's  music 
for  the  piano  “ranks  In  Importance  with 
works  of  far  moro  imposing  dimen- 
sions." and  then  turns  with  pleasure  to 
the  eonslderation  of  Spohr!  There  is  no 
mention  in  this  eighth  edition  of  Verdi, 
Tschalkowsky,  Grieg,  Richard  Strauss, 
or  of  any  Frenchman,  musically  ortho- 
dox or  immoral,  who  1ms  won  praise  or 
■blame  since  the  death  of  Berlioz.  There 
is  not  even  any  mention  of  Sir  Edward 
j Elgar,  who  Is  named  here  because  no 
less  a music  critic  than  President  Ar- 
thur T.  Hadley  of  Yale  University  re- 
cently proclaimed  him  publicly  as  “the 
greatest  living  composer."  without  the 
slightest  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  the  music  professor  at  Yale,  who 
surely  was  present  on  this  historical 
occasion. 

— b — 

Parry's  Facts  nn<l  Opinions. 

Sir  Hubert’s  statements  of  fact  are 
usually  accurate,  however  one  may  be 
inclined  occasionally  to  dispute  hie  crit- 
ical opinion.  Is  it  true  that  Palestrina 
was  “very  poor  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  lifetime”?  That  Is  the  tradition, 
but  recent  researches  have  shown  that 
he  was  in  at  least  comfortable  circum- 
stances, nor  were  his  parents  so  pov- 
erty-stricken as  in  the  old  legend.  This 
is  a matter  of  perhaps  little  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  criticism  of 
Palestrina’s  music  and  its  effect  on 
modern  ears.  The  musical  senses  of 
modern  men  have  “got  so  far  blunted 
with  great  volumes  of  sound  and  brill- 
iancy of  effect  that  they  can  hardly 
realize  for  themselves  the  excessively 
delicate  beauty  of  such  music  as  Pales- 
trina’s. Almost  the  only  chance  they 
have  of  enjoying  it  is  to  hear  it  in  i'ts 
own  home— in  some  great  church,  where 
it  can  echo  down  the  aisles  and  float 
in  the  great  spaces  of  choir  and  nave, 
and  where  all  the  old  associations,  are 
still  strong  enough  to  give  it  a poetry 
and  a tone  which  in  a concert  room 
must  always  be  wanting.” 

Such  music  can  never  become  old- 
fashioned  in  the  conventional  sense. 
“When  the  people  use  the  word  old- 
fashioned  they  generally  mean  that  the 
thing  they  refer  to  is  not  thoroughly 
and  completely  good  and  mature,  but 
depended  for  such  success  as  it  had  upon 
some  fancy  or  affectation  of  the  time 
when  it  was  produced.  Second-rate  art 
and  second-rate  music  become  old-fash- 
ioned very  soon.  People  often  win  suc- 
cess by  hitting  some  trivial  fancy  which 
has  taken  hold  of  the  public,  and  as 
long  as  that  fancy  lasts  their  works 
please  the  world;  but  when  the  light 
humor  comes  to  an. end,  if  the  work  has 
not  something  solid  and  thorough  be- 
hind its  tricks  and  manners,  it  is  only 
fit  for  the  dust-bin  or  the  fire-grate.” 
Sir  Hubert  characteristically  writes 

“solid  and  thorough"  where  another 
would  tuy  “poetic  and  imaginative.” 
Sir  Hubert  would  fain  write  his  music 
with  the  aid  of  a calculating  machine, 
ret  he  clearly  conveys  his  meaning  con- 
cerning "old-fashioned  music,”  though 
not  with  the  exquisite  fancy  of  Mr. 
Vernon  Blackburn  in  his  Inquiry  into 
the  modernity  of  a musical  work. 

And  Sir  Hubert  is  scrupulously  honest 
according  to  his  lights.  He  does  not 
condemn  Handel  for  not  writing  vocal 
music  In  the  manner  of  Bach.  Noting 
how  Handel’s  visit  to  Italy  influenced 
his  vocal  style  and  made  his  music  for 
voices  peculiarly  smooth  and  singable, 
he  adds:  “The  Germans,  as  a rule  as 

was  the  case  with  the  great  John 'Se- 
bastian Bach,  were  always  inclined  to 
express  their  music  better  for  instru- 
ments than  for  the  voice,  and  when 
they  wrote  for  voices  they  often  gave 
them  rugged  passages  which  were  much 
m^e  Si1  for  instruments  to  do;  but 
with  Handel  after  this  time  it . was 
quite  the  reverse.  The  origin  of  this 
spontaneous  instinct  of  Italians  for  vo- 
cal music  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
when  it  Is  remembered  that  their  lan- 
guage  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
to  sing  in  the  world;  while  German  and 
all  northern  or  Teutonic  languages  are 
1 f’J  natore  difficult  to  sing  and  incline 
to  produce  harsh  sounds  unless  man- 
aged  with  considerable  art.”  But  does 

?nr„HaUtiert  realIy  beIieve  that  Handel 
turned  from  opera  to  oratorio  because 
he  was  getting  on  in  years  and  “thought 
a more  serious  style  of  art  would  be 
TrmTiT ttnis”7  There  are  some  who 
find  the  true  genius  of  Handel  expressed 
In  his  operas  and  not  in  his  oratorios 
I sa°ned,  half-sacred,  profane.  ■ 

The  remarks  in  the  article  on  Bach 
about  the  development  of  instrumental 
music  are  instructive  to  others  than 
I laymen,  and  one  may  the  more  readily 
pardon  the  appearance  of  the  old  shop- 
worn  story  about  Bach  and  Frederick 
the  Great  which  has  been  so  amusingly 
burlesqued  by  Mr.  Huneker.  Haydn 
as  a writer  of  symphonies,  was  bv  no 
™eang  the  first  in  the  field,”  The 
Sh.«  Mmrt  is  the  most  unsatis- 
fying  in  the  volume;  it  is  perfunctorv. 
There  is  the  attitude  of  a fetishist  in 
the  study  of  Beethoven.  Sir  Hubert 

trTthTI  tha,t  "Fide,io"  *"  “nobility  and 
truth  of  sentiment,  and  depth  of  musical 
feeling,  and  insight  into  the  possibili- 
ties Of  operatic  art  is  bevond  rivalrv 
among  the  works  produced  before  the 
present  generation."  Would  lie  put  it 
on  second  thought  above  “Alceste  ’’ 
“Iphigenia  in  Aulis,”  “Don  Giovanni’” 
or  as  a consummate  work  of  art  above 
“The  Marriage  of  Figaro”?  It  seems 
to  us  that1  he  also  puts  too  high  a value 
on  Weber’s  "Der  Freischuetz,”  which 
is  an  intensely  'German  work,  almost 
parochial,  not  one  that  now  appeals  ir- 
resistibly to  men  and  women  of  other 
nations.  But  Sir  Hubert  is  well  Ger- 
manized: witness  his  remark  in  the 

study  of  Schubert  that  Germany  is  the 
only  nation  which  has  been  able  to 
produce  a natural  kind  of  art  song  or 
symphonies.  “Made  in  Germany"  must, 
then,  be  stamped  on  all  musical  works 
to  insure  them  value  or  life!  The  study 
of  Mendelssohn  is  singularly  discreet 
when  one  remembers  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  an  Englishman,  and  the  appre- 
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yenrs  w.ih  Onv^,1* re  u,n(1  for  *o  many 
flouted  nn<i  i V rna.nn  H ntrp 

y Prtfcrs  Schumann  b piano  lyrics 

to  Chopin’s  (see  p.  297)  and  here  wo 
cannot  follow  him 

— *t*  - 

!Vp<v  Life  of  Sclmlicrt. 

Mr.  Edmondstouno  Duncan's  "Schu- 
bert"  Js  the  latest  volume  in  the  series, 

I ho  Master  Musicians,”  edited  by 
Frederick  J.  Crowest,  and  published  in 
London  by  j.  m.  Dent  & Co.,  and  In 
New  York  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.  Mr. 
Duncan  evidently  based  his  biography 
on  Kreissle  von  Hellbron’s  “Schubert.” 
which  in  its  larger  form  was  published 
at  least  40  years  ago,  ana  on  Sir  George 
Grove  s excellent  article  published  in 
„mu£lc  f'ctlonary  that  bears  his 
name.  The  latter  Is  in  many  respects 
the  most  thoroughly  appreciative  work 
on  Schubert  that  has  yet  been  written, 
although  Richard  Heuberger's  life,  pub- 
lished not  long  ago  in  Berlin,  contains 
matter  that  was  not  known  to  Grove. 
m.l  Duncan  Is  evidently  unacquainted 
wffh  Heuberger’s  life  and  with  the  one 
by  Niggli.  for  he  does  not  mention 
them,  not  even  in  his  bibliographical 
appendix,  where,  by  the  way,  there  Is 
bcrinientl0n  of  Dvorak's  essay  on  Schu- 

Mr  Duncan  first  tells  the  story  of 
.Schubert  s uneventful,  yet  pathetic  life 
and  he  ‘ells  it  with  considerable  repe- 
I tit  on.  Schubert  neither  made  nor  left 
. material.  f°r  a biographer  who 
denf.  st.lrrl"e  or  romantic  inci- 

Th're  }?  the  legend  of  his  mad 
love  lor  the  Countess  Esterhazy,  but 
as  a matter  of  fact  the  amours  of  Schu- 
bert were  modest  and  humble.  When  he 
'yaf  ‘,n,  Esterhazy’s  country  house  he 
looked  kindly  on  the  housemaid  and  was 
J**, ashamed  to  own  the  butler  as  his  i 
rival.  Hazlitt,  in  a famous  and  eloquent 
passage,  acknowledged  his  own  prefer- 
ence for  simple  sweethearts  and  Schu- 
bert  would  have  sympathized  with  him. 
Schubert  ieft  behind  him  few  letters, 
about  oO  in  number,  and  a diary  found 
by  Aloys  Fuchs  at  an  autograph  collect- 
or s in  Vienna  was  for  the  most  lost, 
as  far  as  the  story  of  the  composer’s 
hte  is  concerned,  we  still  must  look  to 
wove. 

Over  half  the  volume  Is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  Schubert’s  composi- 
tions and  a catalogue  of  them.  Mr 
Duncan  does  not  mention  Henri  do  Cur- 
zon  s excellent  annotated  catalogue  of 
the  songs.  In  Mr.  Duncan’s  critical 
notes  we  find  the  familiar  and  the  ob- 
vious. Here  is  an  example:  ”Im  Dorfe” 
is  a finely  colored  piece  of  writing  which 
never  falls  of  effect.  If  skilfully  ren- 
dered  One  can  hear  the  bark  of  the 
watch  dogs  and  the  faint  sounds  of  the 
Sleeping  village,  and  yet  enter  into  the 
mood  of  the  watcher,  etc.,  etc.  We  are 
told  (page  157)  why  Schubert’s  operas 
failed:  “The  time  was  not  ripe,  and 

the  city  did  not  favor  German  opera 
The  pleasure-loving  Viennese  preterred 
the  honeyed  strains  of  Rossini.”  And 
then  Schubert  had  no  influential  friends 
As  a matter  of  fact.  Schubert’s  genius 
was  lyrical,  not  dramatic;  he  had  r.o 
instinct  for  the  stage;  he  was  not  par- 
ticular about  a libretto,  and  his  operas 
are  dull.  All  attempts  to  put  life  Into 
them  have  been  in  vain.  Schubert's 
chamber  music  and  orchestral  works 
are  analyzed  at  some  length,  and  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  criticism  is  bound- 
less rapture.  Thus  the  leap  of  a third 
that  opens  the  finale  of  the  great  sym- 
phony in  C major  is  “almost  startling— 
as  if  a loud  cry  had  been  uttered.” 

The  volume  Is  not  systematically  ar- 
ranged. Valuable  information  Is  tucked 
away  in  unexpected  places,  even  in  the 
bibliographical  notes.  The  account  of 
the  birth  centenary  is  at  the  end  of 
the  section,  “The  Musician.”  There  is 
a good  list  of  the  works  with  opus  num- 
bers and  dates  of  composition;  there  is 
a curious  appendix,  entitled  “Schubert 
Personalia  and  Memoranda,’’  where  we 
find  the  name  of  Barbaja,  the  impres- 
ario, because  he  neglected  Schubert— 
Barbaja  knew  his  business  as  a shrewd 
theatre  manager— and  that  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  because  Vienna  twice  fell 
into  his  hands.  The  Quarterly  Musical 
Magazine  and  Review  is  also  mentioned 
•because  it  did  not  pay  much  attention 
Ito  Schubert.  There  is  an  index,  and 
there  are  portraits,  views  of  places  and 
fac-similes  of  manuscripts— eight  illu= 
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trations  in  all.  The  book  on  the  whole 
is  worth  reading  and  keeping  for  infer- 
ence, as  long  as  Sir  George  Gioves 
ticle  is  not  published  as  a volume,  and 
Heuberger’s  life  is  not  translated  into 
English.  t 

Macfarren  and  Others. 

Mr.  Walter  Macfarren  is  the  author 
of  “Memories:  an  Autobiography,'  pub- 
lished by  the  Walter  Scott  Publishing 
Company,  London  and  New  York.  He 
has  much  to  say  about  Mendelssohn, 
whom  he  first  met  in  April,  1844.  Mr. 
Macfarren  was  then  one  of  the  altos  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  Exeter 
j Hall  Mendelssohn  spoke  to  him,  and 
made  amiable  remarks  about  an  over- 
ture. “Chevy  Chase,”  by  Walter's 
brother  George,  which  had  been  played 
at  a Gew'andhaus  concert.  Leipsio. 
“Where  is  that  barty  now?'  Mr.  Mac- 
farren never  recovered  irotn  the  effect 
of  this  sauvlty.  and  to  him  Mendelssohn 
is  still  one  of  the  few  great  composers. 
The  author  has  much  to  say  ot  Joachim 
at  the  age  of  14;  he  Is  proud  of  his  own 
pupils,  and  he  reminds  the 
his  influence  over  Mr.  1*  red  Westlake, 
-hose  name  as  a composer  has  cer- 
inly  not  yet  gone  beyond  his  parish. 
,r.  Macfarren  balances  his  worship  of 
Mendelssohn  by  his  dislike  for  Wagner 
According  to  him  the  directors  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  London,  looking 
about  for  a successor  to  Sir  Michael 
Costa.  “In  an  unlucky  moment  -nvued 
Richard  Wagner  to  assume  the  vacant 
place  fn  1855.  SI  say  unlucky  without  any 
wish  to  express  my  own  opinion  reject- 
i n tr  Wagner’s  power  as  a eonouctor 
as  a musician;  bui  the  a PP° ! n t IT^ri t was 
eminently  unpopular,  and  I b<*lie\  e_I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  season  18oo  was 
fln-ihcialiv  a failure.  On  the  ot.ier 
hand.  Sir5  Hubert  Parry,  in  the  volume 
| mentioned  above,  makes  this  statement. 
“The  impression  he  (Wagner)  made  upon 
public  and  performers  b>  his  visit  is 

said  to  have  been  favorable.  " 

was  severe  in  rehearsals;  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  merely  a correct  perform 
ance  and  as  audiences  wished  too  much 
mu^ic  with  too  few  rehearsals.  tiKie 

35  lly  was  trouble.  He  hirnse  f said 
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“ThePhdharmonic  people,  orchestra  and 
audience,  consumed  more  , music  than 

fa r Tf n °re co rds* It h e"'  de at h of  his  friend, 

George  Rise  an  accomplished  ep.cnre 

known  to  the  world  as  Arihur 
5kr  ’chfey  a humorist,  tie  also  takes 

Phodwn  'll  i mebyPSfs  wpils  °t he  English 

rnaSleTo^nJo^jhoniughly  any^music 

M rfzed  by  applauding  Englishmen  a* 
sound.” 


can  be  no  ooudl.  the  one 
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nfiiano"  was  first  published  at  Pans, 

Revenant  de  la  Revue.  Qf  which 

made  Gen.  °Boulanger  sPa°r 

^"ha”?  w^efhls11  Memoirs  and  th^e 

byConsmnatUPi°erre,  by  a volume  of  1040 
Constant  r-ic  . j fit  chasons  de  la 

Revolution''  (published  at  Paris  by  the 
ton  nr  i merle  Nationale).  supplements  his 
collection  of  hymns  and  songs^-f  ^he 
■French  revolution  published  In 
Present  work  ^eludes  source, 

s°n8Sv  t^e'hvmns  Inspired by  the  paas- 

fnd  ZLntt  a ^echnickl  examination  of 
‘If  sor“  Sof  documents,  autograph  or 
m hhshed.  musical  editions  private  or 
nubile  collections;  also  a bibliography  of 
P“  t'i  journals,  almanacs,  pamphlets  | 
etc  a«  well  as  an  inventory  of  archives 
and  libraries  where  these  hymns  and 
songs  have  been  preserved. 

— 5* 

Dent'*  “Scarlatti.” 

“Alessandro  Scarlatti:  His  Life  and 

•orks,"  by  Edward  Dent,  is  published 


by  Edward  Arnold  of  London.  The  book 
is  one  of  rare  interest  to  students  of  the 
opera  from  the  time  of  its  invention  by 
the  Florentines.  Mr.  Dent  has  not  only  j 
been  incredibly  diligent  in  research;  he 
has  digested  his  material.  The  difficul- 
ties were  like  lions  in  his  path;  for  bio- 
graphical details  about  the  great  com- 
poser are  few  and  scattered,  and  his 
music  must  be  hunted  for  in  many  Eu- 
ropean libraries.  _ 

Mr.  Dent  reminds  us  that  two  centu- 
ries ago  the  stage  decorator  was  the 
chief  man  in  the  operatic  performance. 
“We  need  only  turn  to  the  illustrations 
that  adorn  the  sumptuous  libretti 

of  the  day.  or.  still  better,  to  the  orig- 
inal designs  to  be  found  in  many  public 
collections,  to  see  what  possibilities 
were  ottered  by  the  stage  to  the  unre- 

strained  imagination  of  the  architect. 
Paint  and  canvas  could  raise  to  an  ap- 
pearance of  solidity  infinite  perspectives 
of  galleries,  and  colonades  magnificent 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  Pope  himselt. 
The  statues  that  adorned  them  could 
come  to  life,  and  descend  from  their 
pedestals  to  take  part  in  a ballet;  and 
before  the  open-mouthed  spectators  had 
time  to  weary  of  it,  the  scene  could  van- 
ish. to  be  succeeded  by  another  and  yet 
another,  each,  if  possible,  more  surpris- 
ing than  its  predecessor  in  its  formal  ec- 
centricity of  splendor.”  And  the  names 
of  the  scenic  artists  were  often  given  in 
librettos  that  did  not  mention  the  com- 
poser of  the  music.  . 

The  Florentines  hoped  to  revive  in  the 
opera  the  methods  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dians, but  the  opera  soon  'became  not 
unlike  a musical  comedy,  and  it  also 
bore  a resemblance  to  a modern  ballet. 
"The  modern  romantic  opera,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  modern  music  drama, 
seems  to  have  nothing  tangible  in  com- 
mon with  the  opera  of  Scarlatti.  The 
descendants  of  Scarlatti's  operas  move 
now  in  somewhat  humble  circles,  but 
they  still  keep  their  original  title — melo- 
drama.  The  persecuted  heroine,  the 
splendid  hero,  the  heavy  father,  the  ad- 
venturess and  even  the  comic  lovers,  fa- 
miliar to  us.  if  no  longer  on  the  boards 
of  the  Adelphi,  at  least  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Jerome,  were  all  stock  characters 
at  the  Real  Teatro  di  S.  Bartolomeo., 
The  details  of  the  plot  may  vary,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  variation  in  the  char- 
acters, and  none  whatever  in  the  love- 
making,  which  is  their  one  and  only  oc- 
cupation.” 

Mr.  Baughan,  praising  Mr.  Dents 
"Scarlatti,”  which,  by  the  way,  is  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library— and  the  book 
is  an  expensive  one  for  a music  student — 
quotes  an  adverse  criticism  of  a leading 
critic  of  the  time  on  the  operatic  en- 
tertainment described  above:  "Quadrio, 
in  his  'Della  Storia  e della  Ragione 
d'ogni  Poesia,'  gives  this  description  of 
the  style  of  fashionable  opera:  'He  who 
would  justly  describe  what  a musical 
drama  is.  should  say  that  it  is  a strange 
; work  made  up  of  poetry  and  music,  in 


which  .the  poet  and  the  composer,  each 
alternatively  the  slave  of  the  other,  wear 
out  their  brains  to  make  a bad  opera; 
but  in  which  the  superior  Is  slave  to  the 
inferior,  and  in  which  the  poet  occu- 
pies the  position  of  a fiddler  that  plays 
for  dancing.  » • » Wherefore,  truly, 
never  did  poetry  give  her  name  to  ab- 
surdities more  ridiculous  or  more  unen-  I 
durable  than  these;  nor  could  any  per- 
son of  sense  tolerate  their  Improprie- 
ties, if  he  were  not  enchanted  by  the 
musicians,  the  proof  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently seen  in  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  the  recollection  of  such  pieces  ot 
composition  perishes  with  their  sound.’  ” 
Might  not  this  be  written  of  a musical 
comedy  of  today? 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Corinne  Rlder-Kelsey,  Mme. 
Litvinne,  Wasile  Safonoff  and  Harold 
Bauer.  Mrs.  Rider-Kelsey,  soprano, 
will  sing  in  Mozart’s  “Requiem”  and 
in  the  selections  from  Cesar  Franck’s 
"Beatitudes”  to  be  performed  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. the  27th.  She  began  her  profes- 
sional career  only  a year  ago,  hut  her 
singing  in  important  concerts  in  New 
Y'ork,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  at  the  Bach  Festival  at  Beth- 
ieham.  Pa.,  has  already  given  her  a 
commanding  position.  She  will  sing  an 
aria  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
at  the  Friday  afternoon  concert  of  the 
festival,  the  29th,  and  at  the  same  con- 
cert Mr.  Bauer  will  play  Tschaikowsky’s 
piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  B flat  minor. 
This  will  he  his  second  appearance  at 
the  festival.  Since  his  tour  in  this 
country  in  1903-04  he  has  visited  South 
America  and  played  in  European  cities 
with  marked  success.  Mr.  Safonoff. 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
orchestral  conductors,  will  make  this 
season  his  third  visit  to  New  York  as 
a conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty. and  it  is  said  that  he  will  also 
conduct  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
concerts  of  the  Russian  Symphony  or- 
chestra. He  was  born  at  Itsyursk  in 
Caucasus  in  1852.  His  father,  a general, 
sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
studied  the  piano  with  Lesehetitzki. 
Since  1SS9  Mr.  Safonoff  has  been  the  di- 
rector of  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He 
has  conducted  in  Paris,  Berlin.  Prague, 
Rome.  Vienna.  Amsterdam,  as  well  as 
in  Russian  cities.  He  prefers  to  lead 
I an  orchestra  wdthout  the  use  of  a baton. 
Mme. Litvinne,  who  sang  here  in  opera 
some  years  ago  in  Mechanics  building 
and  then  impressed  one  chiefly  by  her 
bulk,  is  now  one  of  the  first  of  dramatic 
sopranos  in  Europe. 

Mme.  Materna  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  class  of  singing  and 
opera  in  the  Budoif-Kaiser  music  school 
at  Vienna.  _ . . 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Paris,  has 
awarded  the  Hcullevigne  prize  of  f.5000 
to  Georges  Marty  for  his  opera  “Daria.' 
which  was  produced  last  season.  This 
prize  is  awarded  every  four  years  to  the 
author  of  a distinguished  work  In  paint- 
ing. sculpture,  architecture,  or  music. 

Charles  Lecoeq.  who  is  in  his  73d 
year,  has  recovered  from  a severe  sur- 
gical operation. 

Charles  Joly,  a Parisian  music  critic  j 
of  knowledge  and  taste,  a contributor  to 
the  Figaro,  Musica  and  other  journals, 
is  dead.  He  was  45  years  old 

Mme  Essipoff  has  been  talking  with 
a Parisian  reporter.  According  to  her, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  would,  if,  in  spite  of 
all  temptations,  he  had  turned  his  at- 
tention from  indicating  the  "tempo  ’ to 
the  European  concert  and  stepped  on  to 
the  platform,  have  made  his  mark  and 
‘brought  down  the  house  as  a baritone. 
Ferdinand,  the  coming  King  of  B u - j 
graria.  possesses  an  excellent  bass,  while 
should  Abdul  the  damned  over  suffer  the  | 


nlence  of 

need.  In  this  Indy’s  opl 
to  the  nearest  orchestra  for  a coi 

aPn~  k',.»  i1,,  Caar>  ho  does  not 

sine:,  hut  whistles.  The  Japnneso  en- 
couraged him  in  this  during:  the  past 
; year. 

. Francesco  Cilea,  the  composer  of  the 
opera  'Adriana  l.ecouvreur,”  Is  so 
elated  with  Its  success  In  London.  Paris 
. , Italian  cities,  that  he  has  re- 

signed his  position  as  professor  of  har- 
mony at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Music 
In  Florence  to  devote  himself  to  com- 
position. 

The  baritone  SoulacrolY  Is  dead.  Born 
n lSel  he  studied  at  Toulouse,  then  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  sang  at 
tho  Monnale.  Brussels,  and  in  1886 
joined  the  company  of  the  Opera 
Comlque,  laris.  His  voice  began  to  fall 
him  and  he  sang  in  operettas  at  the 

latte,  and  travelled;  he  returned  to 
to  Opera  Comlque  and  was  rehearsing 
for  an  opera  by  Pierne.  The  last  part 
he  created  was  that  of  tho  Prior  in  Mas- 
senet's "Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  at 
Monte  Carlo  in  1902.  An  excellent  singer 
and  actor,  Soulacroix  was  much 

esteemed  for  his  personal  qualities.  Ho 
distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery 
at  the  burning  of  the  Opera  Comique 
and  the  government  rewarded  him  with 
a medal.  

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

The  auction  sale  of  seats  for  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  will  be  held  on  Oct.  2,  3, 

4 and  6.  On  the  first  day  the  $12  seats 
for  the  public  rehearsals  will  be  sold, 
and  on  the  second  the  $7.50  seats.  On 
Thursday,  the  4th,  the  $12  seats  for  the 
concerts  will  be  auctioned  off,  and  on 
Friday  the  $7.50  seats  for  the  concerts. 
Tho  usual  rules  will  prevail.  Bids  will 
be  accepted  for  seats  in  regular  order 
only,  and  not  for  choice.  No  more  than 
four  seats  will  be  sold  on  one  bid.  As 
usual  there  will  be  24  public  rehearsals 


R festival.' 

le  reserved  seats  for  concerts  of 
Worcester  festival  will  bo  sold 
week  in  the  lobby  of  Mechanics* 
Hall  Worcester,  between  10  A.  M.  and  6 
P M. 

evening.  Mozart's  “Re- 

"Thn  it  ‘.Vi  selections  from  Franck's 
Tickets.  $1  and  $1.50. 

I cert  Ti 'h ' ,n  tVrnrn'  Symphony  con- 
-nrilh  soIols,a.  Inez  Jollvet  and  Her- 
bTh,^  \°rsp001,'-  Tickets,  $1  and  $51.50. 

■»  evening.  Beethoven's  “Ninth 

teT*  and  $150UCknei"S  “T°  Dtum'" 
i w it tCr71  °°,n • Symphony  concert, 
Hornm  »stH'  C°r.llln«  Rlder-Kelsey  and 
Bauer.  Tickets.  ».  $1.50  and  $2. 

ete.Tyn.§>Veannr$2.arti8t8’  niffht  Tkk- 

Bckets,  26  cents,  except  Frl- 
day  forenoon  rehearsal,  50  oents. 

Programme  for  Friday  ovonlng 
will  include  orchestral  pieces  by  Deli- 
solo*  te  Dukas  Faure,  Wagner,  and 
nnl?Svrby  Maconda  and  Bouton 

issrs*  and  Bennett. 

Checks  or  money  orders  must  accom- 
pany all  mail  orders  for  tickets.  Corrn- 
spondence  In  reference  to  tickets  should 
he  addressed,  and  checks  made  payable 
to  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, Worcester.  Mass. 

The  programmes,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
o . a high  standard.  The  conductors  will 
'be  Messrs.  \V  allace  Goodrich  and  FVanz 
Knelsel.  The  soloists  will  be  as  follows: 
bopranos,  Mmes.  Maconda.  Rider-Kel- 
sey  Zimmerman;  contraltos,  Mmes. 
Bouton,  Child,  Hunt;  tenors,  Messrs. 
.Hamlin,  Moore,  Shirley;  basses,  Messrs. 
Bennett,  Walker,  Witherspoon;  Miss 
Jollvet.  violinist;  Mr.  Bauer,  pianist. 

Stfif'  1 fr  / *Tf  i 

WELCOME  BACK. 

We  are  told  that  nankeen  has  now 
become  in  women’s  eyes  “more  desirable 
than  anything  else  in  the  sartorial 


and  24  concerts.  Superstition  is  braved  world.”  A handsome  brunette  in  a New 


in  setting  the  first  public  rehearsal  for 


ting 

Friday,  Oct.  13.  The  first  concert  will 
he  folic 
change 

personnel  of  the  orchestra  since  last 


be  on  the  following  night. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the 


year.  Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke  of  Munich 
will  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Krasselt  as 
principal  ’cellist.  There  will  also  be  a 
new  first  bassoon  In  Mr.  Peter  Sadony, 
and  Mr.  Hackebarth,  the  first  horn,  will 
have  a colleague  In  Mr.  Max  Hess,  who 
comes  from  Munich. 

Mr.  Warnke  comes  to  this  country 
with  the  highest  recommendations,  sup- 
ported by  a successful  career.  He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  leading  'cellists 
of  Germany.  For  the  past  eight  years 
he  has  been  the  principal  ’cellist  of  the 
Kaim  orchestra  in  Munich,  and  before 
that  time  he  held  similar  positions  in 
Baden  Baden,  Homburg  and  Hamburg. 
Within  the  last  year  he  has  been  twice 
invited  to  become  the  principal  'cellist 
of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  once  to 
take  the  same  place  In  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic. He  Is  a pupil  of  Klengel  and 
is  about  40  years  old.  He  was  the  first 
teacher  of  Mr.  Krasselt. 

Mr.  Sadony,  the  new  first  bassoon,  is 
regarded  as  a great  acquisition.  He 
comes  from  Cologne,  where  for  njany 
years  he  has  been  the  first  bassoon  in 
that  city  and  teacher  of  that  Instrument 
in  the  conservatory.  He  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  bassoonist  in 
Germany,  and  three  years  ago  Hans 
Richter  offered  him  great  inducements 
to  go  to  Manchester,  Eng.,  where  Rich- 
ter is  the  conductor. 

In  engaging  Mr.  Max  Hess,  the  new 
first  horn,  there  is  no  Intention  on  the 
part  of  the  management  to  supplant 
Mr.  Hackebarth,  whose  work  with  the 
orchestra  is  so  highly  and  so  Justly  val- 
ued. It  Is  merely  another  step  in  the 
general  policy  to  double  the  principal 
wind  instruments.  The  orchestra  has 
always  been  confronted  with  the  possi- 
bility of  something  happening  to  Mr. 
Hackebarth,  in  which  event  It  would  be 
placed  in  a most  embarrassing  position. 
It  was 


York  restaurant  that  is  as  a show  win- 
dow for  gorgeous  or  striking  costumes 
wore  a few  nights  ago  a Skirt  of  nan- 
keen, and  she  ravished  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders;  she  turned  their  knees  to 
water,  to  quote  the  oriental  phrase — -in 
other  words,  the  words  of  the  society 
reporter,  she  was  “rippingly  smart.” 
Would  that  the  old-fashioned  yellow 
nankeen  could  be  worn  again  by  men 
and  at  the  same  price  as  in  the  sixties ! 
There  is  no  material  so  comfortable  and 
at  the  same  time  so  distinguished  for 
summer  trousers,  and  a full  suit  of  nan- 
keen was  a solace  and  a joy.  The  trous- 
ers went  well  with  a coat  of  any  color, 
but  one  of  blue  was  much  affected. 
Young  men  looked  neat,  and  elderly 
ones,  with  a bay  window  and  a rough, 
hearty  voice,  recalled  the  stage  East 
India  uncle,  auriferous  and  ventripo- 
tent ; accustomed  to  thousands  of  rupees, 
a successful  shaker  of  pagoda  trees,  fas- 
tidious as  to  curry,  armed  with  gold 
snuff  boxes,  and  anecdotes  about  singu- 
lar cases  of  liver  complaint.  There  was 
a time  when  nankeen  suits  were  com- 
mon in  New  England  towns.  They  were 
worn  by  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  the  re- 
tired city  sport  who  had  come  back  to 
pass  his  declining  years,  and  even  by 
the  storekeeper  oh  formal  occasions. 
What  became  of  all  these  suits?  They 
joined,  no  doubt,  the  brocaded  waist- 


fas  with  this  in  view  that  Mr.  Hess 

has  been  engaged.  He  Is  a young  man,  _ , .,  ,,  r , . , , . 

about  27,  and  most  of  his  career  has  coats,  the  ola-rashionea  linen  dusters, 
been  spent  In  the  Kaim  orchestra.  He  the  carpet  bags,  and  other  things  that 

brings  with  him  a high  reputation,  and  ,,  , , . 

will  doubtless  be  able  to  relieve  Mr.  then  made  American  daily  life  more 

Hackebarth  of  some  of  the  burden  of  picturesque 

his  work.  ‘ 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  QUARTET. 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  enters 
on  its  second  season  with  the  brightest 
of  prospects.  The  work  done  by  this 
organization  last  year  left  an  abiding 
impression,  and  the  success  made  it  cer- 
tain that  there  was  a large  place  for  it 
to  fill  In  the  eastern  musical  season. 

Instead  of  Mr.  Krasselt,  the  ’cellist, 
will  be  Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke.  the  new 
principal  ‘cellist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  He  has  made  an  en- 
viable name  in  Europe  as  a chamber 
music  player.  The  other  members  will 
be  Messrs.  Willy  Hess,  concert  master 
of  the  Boston-  Symphony  and  leader  of 
the  quartet;  Otto  Roth,  second  violin, 
and  E.  Ferir,  viola. 

During  the  past  summer,  which  he 
spent  in  Europe,  Mr.  Hess  secured  mu- 
sic that  promises  to  be  interesting. 

Among  these  works  are  a new  string 
quartet  by  Binding  in  A minor,  op.  70; 
a quintet  for  strings  and  flute  in  D 
major  by  Jan  Brandt  Buys;  a concert 
etude  for  string  quartet,  op.  5,  by  L. 

Sinigaglia;  a piano  quartet  in  C minor, 
by  Gabriel  Faure.  and  a sextet  for 
strings  In  F minor,  by  Hans  Koessler. 

Buysfc  a Dutchman,  about  40  years  old. 

He  hal  written  much  choral  music,  and 
has  taught  in  the  conservatories  of 
Cologne,  Leipsic,  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam. Sinigaglia  is  a Russian  of 
Italian  parentage.  A pupil  of  Max 
Bruch,  he  is  between  3o  and  40  years 
old,  and  has  composed  music  in  all 
forms,  among  other  things  a successful 
violin  concerto.  Koessler.  a resident  of 
Budapest,  was  the  teacher  of  Dohnanyi. 

A set  of  orchestral  variations  by  Koess- 
ler has  been  played  here  by  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra. 


SCALED  REWARDS. 

A motorman  and  a conductor  re- 
turned a bag  that  contained,  $11,000, 
and  the  -woman  who  thought  she  had 
j lost  it  gave  with  hysterical  joy  each  of 
I the  finders  a dollar,  a cold  bone,  one 
! plunk  apiece — to  use  the  language  of  the 
| street.  She  was  therefore  accused  of 
meanness.  She  probably  did  not  intend 
to  be  small.  Bewildered,  raised  sud- 
denly from  an  abyss  of  woe  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  happiness,  she  gave  without 
thought.  Each  'bill  might  have  been 
for  $100  for  all  she  knew.  “Let  us  be 
charitable,”  the  genial  one  exclaims. 
Unfortunately  for  optimistic  belief  in 
human  nature,  this  woman  crumpled.  It 
is  said,  each  hill  before  she  added  to 
the  reward  of  virtue.  But  how  much 
money  should  she  have  given  to  the 
finders?  In  the  best  possible  world 
these  finders  would  not  have  expected 
any  reward.  They  would  have  been  in- 
sulted by  the  offer  itself,  but  the  world 
is  as  it  is,  commercial,  materialistic, 
with  now  and  then  an  illuminating  deed 
of  generosity  or  nobility,  and  as  the 
world  is  taken  by  the  wise  for  what  it 
is  and  not  for  what  it  should  be,  there 
should  be  a fixed  scale  of  rewards  iu 
case  of  loss,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
disappointment,  no  complaint  that  takes 


the  edge  off  honesty.  Ten  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  money  or  jewelry  re- 
turned seems  reasonable,  as  in  feeing 
waiters. 

JEWELLED  TEETH. 

A woman  in  Chicago  who  displayed 
proudly  “a  diamond  tooth”  killed  her-  I 
I self  in  spite  of  it.  A coroner’s  clerk 
I extracted  this  tooth  just  ns  the  body 
i was  about  to  be  put  in  the  coffin  and  ! 
sent  it  with  other  personnl  effects  to  ; 
her  mother.  This  diamond  tooth  may  I 
he  set  with  a black  background  and  j 
with  appropriate  mourning  emblems  and  j 
worn  in  tender  memory;  or  the  dia- 
mond may  be  removed  and  set  for  oc- 
casions of  joy,  for  few  have  the  ten- 
der sentiment  of  a German  whom  we 
j once  met.  He  had  his  wife’s  eye 
I pickled,  covered  with  glass,  and  set  in 
! a seal  ring.  A friend  of  his  assured 
I us  that  the  wife  had  two  eyes,  but  the 
baron  thought  to  wear  two  such  rings 
would  be  ostentatious. 

This  Chicago  woman  was  not  the  first 
to  have  a tooth  ornamented  with  a dia- 
mond.- Some  years  ago  a chorus  girl 
in  a visiting  English  musical  comedy 
| company  attracted  attention  in  Boston 
by  this  means,  and  long  before  she 
thought  of  the  advantages  of  a costly 
smile,  women  of  so-called  barbarous 
nations  displayed  precious  stones  em- 
bedded in  teeth.  There  were  races  who 
thought  jet  black  teeth  beautiful,  and 
diamonds  set  in  ebony  would,  certainly 
excite  comment.  Has  any  one  seen  a 
woman  with  teeth  ornamented  with 
rubies?  In  some  ways  the  ruby  is  a 
more  interesting  stone  than  the  dia- 
mond, for  if  the  belief  in  Burmah  is 
well  founded,  the  color  of  the  ruby 
changes  gradually  while  it  is  in  the 


earth,  for  the  stone  ripens  as  though 
it  were  a fjuit;  at  first  it  is  colorless, 
then  it  becomes  in  turn  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  when  the  ruby  is  ripe  and 
ready  to  pick  it  is  red.  If  a ruby  were 
picked  young  and  then  set  in  a tooth, 
would  it  undergo  these  pleasing  trans- 
formations of  color?  The  experiment 
might  be  worth  trying.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  ruby  influences  the 
wearer  strongly  for  good  or  evil,  and 
if  the  wearer  is  conscious  of  a willing- 
ness to  yield  to  temptation  the  stone 
should  be  at  once  discarded.  “The  ruby 
brings  one’s  due  in  money  that  has 
been  misappropriated.”  A tooth-stone 
that  would  at  once  warn  a chorus  girl 
against  lobster  not  strictly  fresh  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose. 

The  gold  fillings  of  a wife  are  reck- 
oned by  some  men — the  number  is  small 
—as  personal  property  that  should  he 
theirs  after  death,  but  we  are  assured 
by  a dentist  that  such  fillings  have 
comxjaratively  little  value,  and  are 
hardly  worth  extracting  for  the  pe- 
cuniary result.  In  the  Peninsular  war 
resurrectionists  from  England  prowled 
at  night  over  battlefields  and  drew  out 
the  teeth  of  the  slain.  These  teeth  were 
used  in  London  for  full  sets,  and  the 
extractors  made  large  sums,  but  the 
impelling  cause  of  their  journey  was 
not  the  hunt  for  gold.  Nor  did  the  man 
in  Poe’s  wild  tale  go  to  the  tomb  of 
his  beloved  Berenice  and  pull  the  teeth 
that  haunted  his  dreams  from  any  lust 
for  gain.  If  many  teeth  were  bedia- 
monded,  fair  ladies  would  inevitably 
submit  to  desecration  after  death. 


TEMPERAMENT. 

Temperament  a few  years  ago  was 
an  overworked  word.  The  original 
meaning  is  this:  “A  special  type  of 

mental  constitution  due  to  natural  char- 
acteristics.” The  word  afterward  meant 
“constitution,”  “make-up.”  It  has  been 
for  some  time  used  as  a synonym  of 
animation,  passion  in  expression  or  in- 
terpretation, and  it  has  been  applied 
especially  to  stage  people,  singers, 
players  on  musical  instruments.  Does  a 
singer  shriek  and  bawl  and  throw  her- 
self all  over  the  stage  in  an  operatic 
part?  She  has  temperament.  Does  a 
pianist  pound  till  the  very  wires  pro- 
test angrily?  He  has  temperament  The 
word  in  the  mouths  of  some  has  al- 
most an  evil  meaning.  The  person  de- 
scribed by  them  as  having  tempera- 
ment is  often  an  elemental  creature 
who  obeys  no  laws  but  those  of  the 


the  jails  are  full  of  pernonn  of  Indis- 
putable temperament 
It  was  once  said  In  admiration  of  cer- 
tain men  and  women  that  they  were 
artistic.  It  is  now  tho  fashion  to  say 
they  hare  an  artistic  temperament.  Tho 
phrase  is  discussed  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton in  his  book  of  essays  entitled 
“Heretics."  Mr.  Chesterton  says:  “The 
artistic  temperament,  is  a disease  that 
afflicts  amateurs.  It  is  a disease  which 
arises  from  men  not  having  sufficient 
power  of  expression  to  utter  and  get  rid 
of  the  element  of  art  in  their  being.  It  is 
healthful  to  every  sane  man  to  utter 
the  art  within  him ; it  is  essential  to 
every  sane  man  to  get  rid  of  tho  art 
within  him  at  all  costs.  Artists  of  a 
large  and  wholesome  vitality  get  rid 
of  their  art  easily.  But  in  artists  of 
less  force  the  thing  becomes  a pres- 
sure and  produces  a definite  pain,  which 
is  called  the  artistic  temperament.  Thus 
very  great  artists  are  able  to  be  or- 
dinary men — men  like  Shakespeare  or 
Browning.  There  are  many  real  trage- 
dies of  the  artistic  temperament,  trag- 
edies of  vanity  or  violence  or  fear.  But 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament is  that  it  cannot  produce  any 
| art.” 

Some  years  ago  a craze  swept  over  l 
New  England,  the  middle  states  and  as  | 
far  ns  the  Mississippi.  It  -was  known 
to  scum  as  the  Eastlake,  to  others  as 
the  Queen  Anne  style.  Persons  who  as- 
sumed that  they  had  artistic  tempera- 
ment or  were  rumored  to  have  it  in- 
dulged themselves  in  aesthetic  fumi- 
tart— the  chairs  were  arrogantly  sim-  i 
pie  and  also  uncomfortable — and  they  i 
fixed  Japanese  fans  to  walls,  and,  not 
dreading  the  long  established  supersti- 
tion that  peacocks’  feathers  bring  bad 
luck,  they  put  them  over  the  mantel- 
piece. Pictures  that  told  any  story, 
anecdotical  pictures,  were  tabooed. 
There  was  delight  found  in  Burne- 
Jones,  and  women  dressed  themselves 
after  the  supposed  fashion  of  the 
Blessed  Damozel,  even  when  they  were 
fat  and  swarthy.  Those  who  did  not 
give  way  to  this  craze,  who  still  had 
a firm  faith  in  black  walnut  and  up- 
holstery, who  liked  to  look  on  Cole's 
“Voyage  of  Life,”  “The  Deathbed  of 
Webster,”  and  engravings  from  Eng- 
lish pictures  dear  to  the  middle  classes 
—representations  of  the  Derby  or  of 
a crowded  railway  station— were  con- 
demned as  bourgeois.  In  every  village 
today  there  is  at  least  one  person  wTho 
is  described  by  the  neighbors  as  “real 
artistic”:  in  other  words,  as  a person 
i of  “artistic  temperament.”  This  per- 
son is  usually  a maiden  lady.  When 
it  is  a man,  he  is,  as  a rule,  unable  to 
saw  wood,  or  he  does  putter  about  the 
house,  lives  in  straitened  circumstances 
with  the  women  of  the  household,  and 
whines  not  a little  about  his  lack  of 
opportunity  for  aesthetic  development. 
His  neighbors  are  all  “crude.” 

It  is  very  and  pitiably  true  that  in 
some  workingman  whose  life  is  one  of 
brave  self-denial  there  is  the  soul  of  an 
artist.  Here  and  there  is  a mute,  in- 
glorious Milton,  or  some  woman  whose  1 
voice  might  have  thrilled  thousands. 

But  Mr.  Chesterton  tells  the  bitter  truth 
about  hundreds  who.  discontented  with 
their  surroundings,  comfort  themselves 
with  the  assumption  that  they  have  the 
artistic  temperament.  There  are  men 
with  this  belief  who  allow  a sister  or  a 
mother  to  work  for  them.  But  the  old 
painter  was  the  true  artist  when  he  ex- 
claimed that  there  was  something  in 
him  which  must  out,  for  he  proved  this 
by  his  work.  There  once  were  artists 
who  ealled  themselves  handicraftsmen, 
and  the  work  of  their  cunning  hands 
was  as  artistic  as  any  sonnet  or  sym- 
phony ; they  worked ; they  did  not  fold 
their  hands  and  prate  about  the  artistic 
temperament. 
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DEAR  simplicity.  gig 

The  learned  stomach,  liver  and  k§,' 
ney  specialist  says  impressively  to  his 
Patlen‘:  “See  t0  that  your  fruit  bill 
is  much  higherthan  your  meat  bill.  Live 
simply.”  But  this  simple  life  is  so 

cost  y.  Price  fruit  in  the  market  Ivhy 

--  „ — are  lemons  so  high?  If  T y 

senses.  It  may  hef^  be  remarked  that  I are  a luxury,  how  about  apples  ^heXst 


■ 

| f fruit,  apples  "which  should  be  within 
I he  reach  of  all?  The  simple  liver  is 
Inot  consoled  by  the  abundance  of  ba- 
" nanas.  which,  excellent  in  their  way,  are 
not  so  comforting  as  apples,  baked, 
stewed,  raw,  or  in  a deep  pie  without  a 
bottom  crust.  The  things  that  should  , 
be  cheap  and  good  and  easily  obtain 
w are  not  for  the  stomachs  of  those  in 
humble  circumstances.  Nature  herself 
now  seems  obsequious  to  the  rich.  A 
. so-called  simple  diet  makes  large  de- 
mands on  the  purse.  Even  the  poor 
may  not  relish  limed  eggs,  and  apples 
this  year  bid  fair  to  be  as  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides. 

A WAXED  FLOOR. 

We  fear  that  the  congress  of  dancing 
teachers  held  recently  in  New  York 
excited  only  local  and  passing  interest, 
yet  the  record  of  the  proceedings  should 
be  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  dance  as  an  art  or  as  a social  grace. 

In  the  first  place  the  teachers — they 
disdain  the  promiscuous  title  of  profes- 
soiv-think  seriously  and  nobly  of  their 
art.  They  would  read  with  approba- 
tion the  essay  by  Lucian  in  which  the 
accomplished  dancer  is  represented  as 
a profound  thinker,  deeply  versed  in 
painting,  sculpture,  mythology,  history, 
mathematics,  music — the  list  of  neces- 
sary acquirements  is  as  long  as  that 
drawn  up  by  Vitruvius  for  the  ideal 
architect.  These  teachers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  realize  that 
not  many  years  ago  a “professor  of  i 
dai  cing”  was  looked  on  in  this  country  J 
as  a light-heeled  and  linnet-headed  per-  j 
son,  if  not  as  one  that  had  made  a se-  1 
cret  covenant  with  Satan,  though  there 
was  a distinction  then  drawn  between 
the  teacher  of  quadrilles  and  harmless 
fancy  dances  for  children  and  the  in- 
structor in  the  immoral  waltz.  Though 
this  reproach  is  no  longer  made,  the 
teachers  are  still  sensitive,  and  one  at 
the  congress  deplored  the  fact  that  un- 
l worthy  laborers  are  still  in  the  vine- 
| yard,  and  he  described  with  a shudder 
a call  from  a person  who  introduced 
himself  as  “a  professor  of  dancing.” 
Although  this  call  was  made  at  an 
eariy  morning  hour,  the  wretched  man 
wore  a “dress  suit,”  pumps,  a white 
cravat  and  a shabby  derby.  Another, 
who  investigated  the  terpsichorean  halls 
of  the  Bowery,  was  indescribably 
shocked  at  finding  males  who  danced 
without  their  coats.  “This  is  not  con- 
sidered  comme  il  faut  in  circles  taught 
by  the  real  professors-” 

Uncle  Dave  Bowen,  the  Nestor  of 
the  company,  was  inclined  to  think 
lightly  of  the  proficiency  of  New  York- 
ers. It  appears  from  his  description 
that  the  average  New  Yorker  doesn’t 
dauce ; “he  spiels,  turning  round  and 
round,  oblivious  to  high  art  and  poetry. 

He  pains  me  at  times.  But  the  true 
home  of  dancing  is  in  the  little  towns, 
where  the  people  have  little  to  amuse 
them.  The  very  scullions  can  trip 
gracefully,  and  I have  seen  a farmer's 
hired  man  lead  a cotillion  with  the  fire 
and  genius  of  a Dyer  or  a Wall."  Not 
that  Mr.  .Bowen  likened  the  New 
Yorker  to  the  Mormon  elder  observed 
by  Artemus  Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City: 
“He  is  a loose  and  reckless  dancer,  and 
many  a dainty  foot  has  felt  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  his  cowhide  monitors”: 
Mr.  Bowen— Ogdensburg,  X.  Y.,  proud- 
ly claims  him  as  her  son— has  no  pa- 
tience with  a waltz  "for  the  lazy  or  the 
listless,”  but  he  wishes  more  abandon, 

! more  gusto  than  the  New  Yorker  dis- 
I plays.  He  favors  the  “Credo,”  which 
1 combines  ‘‘all  the  known  waltz  move- 
meats  in  a beautiful  poem.”  To  quote  ( 
| Artemus  again:  - “And  now  the  man  j 
of  sin  rubbeth  the  hair  of  the  horse 
on  the  bowels  of  the  cat  and  our  girls 
are  waving  their  lily-white  hoofs  m the 
dazzling  waltz.”  To  Mr.  Bowen  the 
two-step  is  only  “the  joy  of  ignoram 
uses.”  He  looks  forward  to  a revival 
of  the  stately  old  dances,  the  patane, 
the  minuet,  or  the  graceful  mazurka. 
Why  not  the  galliard,  the  cinquepace 
the  gavotte,  the  volta  and  so  on  through 
' 1 the  catalogue  of  ancient  steps  and  nops 

and  bows  and  flourishes?  Me  forget 
Mr.  Henry  During  has  invented  a ga- 


votte, which  'no  presents  with  enlarged 

yet  shortened  title  as  a “motto  gavot.” 
Nor  was  Mr.  Doring,  who  thinks  out 
dances  for  the  modern  Helens  of  Troy, 
jj,  Y. — they  cannot  always  be  in  thq 
•collar  factories  and  the  laundries— the 
only  one  who  "presented  an  offering” 
in  this  memorable  congress.  Mr.  Oskar 
Duenweg  of  Indianapolis  introduced  a 
sweet,  light  waltz,  the  “Credo,”  to 
which  we  have  referred;  Mr.  Holland 
of  Springfield  in  this  commonwealth  de- 
lighted the  eye  as  he  tripped  in  his  own 
“Spirits  of  America,”  a “naval  gavot”; 
Mr.  Prutting  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  shone  in 
the  patriotic  waltz,  “The  Columbian,” 
and  there  were  teachers  of  New  York, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Cleveland  who 
exhibited  the  fruits  of  thought  and  con- 
spiring grace.  And  Boston?  The  rec- 
ords name  her  not.  Is  it  possible  that 
traditional  conservatism  checked  in  this 
instance  both  enthusiasm  and  inven- 
tion? Yet  there  are  loose  and  reckless 
dancers  even  here,  and  a few  years  ago 
Grecian  steps  and  classic  postures,  as 
well  as  furious  gyrations,  were  ap- 
plauded at  select  social  gatherings  of 
“our  best  people.” 


bated 'The^ raorerney-wouia  spin  ; ahJfbe 
more  they  spilt  the  more,  it  is  clear, 
they  did  not  drink.”  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  drank  little,  they  could  not  titu- 
bate; therefore  they  must  have  drunk 
the  whole  and  been  dead  drunk ; being 
dead  drunk,  they  must  have  titubated  to 
extremity ; doing  this  they  must  have 
spilt  nearly  the  whole,  and  spilling  so 
much  they  could  not  have  been  drunk. 
Stern,  inexorable  logic. 

The  judge  is  right  in  his  opinion  that 
the  mere  act  of  staggering  should  not 
bring  on  its  heels  the  reproach  of  drunk- 
enness. As  the  bard  exclaimed,  without 
thought  of  insuit,  when,  in  his  singing 
robes,  he  gazed  awestruck  at  the  cele- 
brated cataract : 

“Niagara,  Niagara! 

You  are  a staggerer!” 

Just  as  a man  with  a red  nose  due  to 
indigestion  or  erysipelas  may  be  frowned 
on  by  the  teetotaling  stranger,  so  a fiery 
corn,  a sore  heel,  a strained  tendon,  or 
the  unconsciousness  of  locomotion  that 
sent  the  star-gazing  Thales  into  a ditch, 
may  awaken  cruel  suspicion  and  the  dor- 
mant activity  of  the  police. 
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ALCOHOLIA. 

Judge  Holcomb  handed  down  this 
opinion  in  the  Torrington  borough  (Ot.) 
court  a few  days  ago:  “Simply  because 
a man  makes  a few  missteps  while  pass- 
ing along  a street  it  should  not  be  con- 
cluded that  he  is  drunk.  A man  is  en- 
titled to  stagger  slightly.  He  may  be  on 
the  high  road  to  intoxication,  but  he  is 
still  permitted  to  stagger  as  long  as  he 
staggers  in  the  direction  of  home.”  It 
appears,  then,  that  Judge  Holcomb  does 
not  in  any  way  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  joy  of  the  Cotter’s  Saturday  night. 
He  has  the  old  song  in  mind : 

“Gllllgan's  on  the  tear  again. 

But  he'll  be  right  on  Monday.” 

The  judge  said  nothing  about  word 
tests,  some  of  which  were  mentioned  re- 
cently by  The  Herald.  “Civilization” 
should  be  added  to  the  list  as  then  given. 
Indeed,  many  additions  could  easily  be 
made;  but  “civilization,”  as  the  verbal 
touchstone  of  sobriety,  has  a peculiar 
history.  Dr.  Maginn,  the  most  brilliant 
and  learned  journalist  of  his  period, 
professed  many  singular  opinions,  and 
one  of  them  was  this : “No  man,  how- 
ever much  he  might  tend  toward  civiliza- 
tion, is  to  be  regarded  as  having  abso- 
lutely reached  its  apex  until  he  is  drunk.” 
We  hasten  to  say  that  we  merely  restate 
this  opinion;  we  in  no  way  approve  it. 
"Previously  to  which  consummation  a 
man  might  be  a promising  subject  for 
civilization,  but  otherwise  than  in  posse 
it  must  be  premature ; so  he  must  be 
considered  as  more  or  less  of  a savage.” 
De  Quincey,  who  knew  Maginn,  states 
that  the  doctor  published  this  doctrine 
more  loudly  than  ever  as  he  was  himself 
more  and  more  removed  from  all  sus- 
picion of  barbaric  sobriety.  “He  then 
became  anxious,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
to  proclaim  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version to  civilization.  But,  as  such  an 
odiously  long  word  must  ever  be  distress- 
ing to  a gentleman  taking  his  ease  of 
an  evening,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  he 
abridged  it  always  after  10  P.  M.  into 
‘civilation.’  ” And  therefore  De  Quin- 
cey, entering  the  word  in  his  neological 
dictionary  of  English,  thus  matricu- 
lated it : “ ‘Civilation,’  by  ellipsis,  or 
more  properly  by  syncope,  or,  rigorously 
speaking,  by  hiccup,  from  ‘civilization.’ 

It  is  a pity  that  Judge  Holcomb  did 
not  use  the  word  “titubate”  instead  of 
“stagger.”  “Titubate”  ennobles  the  ac- 
tion, and  the  word  was  a favorite  of 
De  Quincey,  also  of  the  late  Gov.  Green- 
halge,  who  employed  it  once  to  the 
amazement  of  many  of  his  hearers.  De 
Quincey  introduced  it  in  a logical  puz- 
zle. A gin  seller  observed  the  waste  of 
liquor  spilled  by  the  trembling  hands  of 
drunkards,  and  he  therefore  invented  a 
counter  which  gathered  into  a reservoir 
all  the  spillings  that  had  previously  been 
lost.  The  spilth  of  Monday,  which  was 
then  the  jubilee  day  of  drunkards  in 
English  manufacturing  towns,  some- 
times supplied  the  entire  demand  on 
Tuesday.  De  Quincey  from  this  was  led 
to  argue  that  the  more  men  drank  the 
more  they  would  titubate.  Titubating 
abominably,  they  would  spill  in  the  same 
ratio.  “The  more  they  drank  the  more 
would  titubate  ; the  more  they  titu- 
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TYPES  OF  BEAUTY.  i 

Mr.  Paul  Diffloth  has  written  a book 
entitled  "La  Beaute  s'en  va,”  which  has  | 
annoyed  many  French  women — for  he  is 
inclined  to  think  poorly  pf  present 
standards  of  female  beauty.  To  him 
beauty  is  a determined  and  exact  sci- 
ence ; he  does  not  admit  that  fashions  in 
beauty,  as  in  dress,  are  always  shifting. 
An  English  woman  commenting  on  Mr.  I 
Diffloth’s  book  makes  the  trite  state- 
ment that  a Parisienne  is  seldom  a j 
classical  beauty ; nor  is  she  often  plain, 
for  she  has  the  appearance  of  prettiness  ) 
in  consequence  of  a certain  air,  an  in-  : 
definable  charm.  And  then  this  writer 
says — evidently  disliking  the  American 
invasion — “besides,  she  always  ‘behaves 
as  if  she  were  beautiful,’  and  that,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  half  the  battle  and 
the  great  secret  of  the  triumph  of  the 
American  girl  on  our  shores.”  Is  there 
no  thunderbolt  to  strike  this  carper  • 
down? 

Yet  this  contributor  to  the  Referee 
does  not  spare  her  own  countrywomen. 
She  describes  the  types  fashionable 
about  ten  years  ago : the  Beardsley  face,  I 
“with  prominent  jaws,  narrow  eyes,  an 
enigmatic  smile  and  heavy  jet  black  hair 
hanging  over  the  ears” ; the  Cleo  de , 
Merode  type : "the  Beardsley  woman, 

‘rather  diabolical  in  expression  and  sinu- 
ous in  figure,  while  the  other  was  pure 
and  classical.’  ” Cleo’s  face  and  figure, 
which  were  Florentine,  inspired  the 
“Art  nouveau.”  These  two  types  are  no 
longer  in  fashion  in  England.  “Black 
bandeaux  over  the  ears  and  a wicked 
smile  can  now  be  found  over  here  only 
in  the  provinces — or  possibly  in  White- 
chapel— and  the  fashionable  style  of 
beauty  in  Paris  now  is  the  type  beloved 
by  the  French  artist  Helleu — a piquant 
silhouette  with  slightly  tip-tilted  nose, 
thick,  soft  hair  growing  rather  low  on 
the  forehead,  and  a wilful,  smiling  little 
mouth.” 

This  contributor  to  the  Referee  agrees 
with  Sir  Richard  Burton ; the  English 
have  the  finest  women  in  the  world— 
but  she  does  not  quote  the  point  of  his 
brutal  epigram.  She  praises  the  fea- 
tures and  complexions  of  her  country- 
womeq  and  adds,  “but — the  girl  with 
the  rose-leaf  skin,  soft  brown  hair,  beau- 
tiful teeth  and  deep  blue  or  gray  eyes 
is  yet  too  tall,  too  thin  (almost  hollow 
where  the  intelligent  foreigner  would 
least  expect  depression),  and  moves  her 
long  limbs  and  flat  feet  with  more  energy 
than  grace.”  “Limbs”  forsooth?  This 
reminds  us  of  the  words  of  wisdom 
published  recently  in  Success : “It  is 

inelegant  for  a woman  to  cross  her  knees 
when  sitting,  or  to  swing  her  arms  vio- 
lently when  walking.”  If  any  English 
woman  suffers  from  flat  foot,  why 
doesn’t  she  consult  an  orthopedic  au- 
thority? There  are  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
contrivances  to  put  inside  the  boot.  The 
contributor  is  not  through  with  her  in- 
dictment. No  matter  how  beautifully 
the  English  woman  may  be  dressed — 
“beautifully”  according  to  English  ideas 
— "she  will  clutch  her  dress  when  walk- 
ing till  it  resembles  a picturesque  rag” ; 
she  also  has  a brusque  manner,  a loud 


least  six  months  in  the  country,  and 
holds  her  young  man  a little  lower  than 
her  horse  or  dog. 

There  is  another  type  of  beauty,  it 
seems;  the  "real  Londoner.*’  She  does 
not  enter  with  much  froehr  ess  into 
gayety ; she  is  paler  than  her  sister  just 
described,  but  she  has  more  chic;  she  is 
not  noisily  enthusiastic  over  horses, 
polo,  golf,  but  she  knows  the  “true  in- 
wardness” of  every  scandal,  and  she  is 
acquainted  with  the  private  beginning 
before  the  public  exposure.  Plausibly 
cosmopolitan,  she  is  really  provincial.  I 
“Provincialism  does  not  necessarily  [ 
mean  dulness,  as  people  seem  to  think,  r 
It  means  a thorough  grasp  of  one  sub-  I 
ject.” 

Fortunately  for  the  race  at  large, 
there  always  have  been  different  stand-  J 
ards  of  beauty,  from  Cleopatra  to  the  j> 
Venus  of  Milo.  Each  standard  has  its  ' 
worshippers.  The  sinister,  neurotic  j 
woman  of  Beardsley  still  appeals  even 
to  grave  philosophers,  and  the  classic  I 
beauty  leads  into  willing  capitvity  the 
man  that  knows  more  about  sports  than  j 
about  the  Greek  tragedians.  The  scape- 
grace Villon  wrote  as  a burden  of  a 
song : “There’s  no  good  girl’s  lip  out  of 
Paris,”  a statement  that  must  be  re- 
garded as  a case  of  poetic  license,  how- 
ever commendable  it  may  be  for  its 
patriotism.  There  are  beautiful  women 
wherever  there  are  men,  for  beauty  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

5H.  (»►_  V l 3 ? 

BARITONE  ROOSTERS. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  a grocer  of  Yon- 
| kers,  has  a vociferous  cock,  whose  salu- 
tation to  the  morn  disturbs  the  neigh- 
bors because  the  bird  is  a tenor.  Mr. 
Phillips  therefore  advertised  for  a 
“rooster  with  a baritone  voice,”  and 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Hurd  of  New  York,  a 
kind  soul,  at  once  offered  him  his  choice 
of  six  or  seven  “roosters  with  baritone 
accomplishments.”  He  also  offered  to 
Bend  one  by  express  free  of  charge.  ‘‘I 
think.”  said  Mr.  Hurd,  "the  voice  of 
this  particular  rooster  is  very  well 
modulated  and  might  answer  your  pur- 
pose.” 

But  any  <5ock  of  true  accomplish- 
ments does  not  crow  always  with  the 
■ame  intensity  or  at'  the  same  pitch. 
This  was  observed  long  ago  by  the 
learned  Bartholomew  in  his  invaluable 
treatise.  “Liber  de  proprietatibus  re- 
rum”  (1485).  We  now  quote  from  the 
translation  into  English  by  J.  Trevisai 
(1535)  : “And  he  useth  far  in  the  night 
to  sing  most  clearly,  and  to  sing 
strongly.  And  about  the  morrow-tide  he 
shapeth  light  voice  and  song.”  Why  he 
crows  is  told  in  Purchas’  “Pilgrims,” 

• trbich  has  just  appeared  in  a handsome 

reprint : “In  the  beginning  of  the  night 
God  causeth  all  the  gates  of  heaven  to 
be  shut,  and  the  angels  stay  at  them  in 
silence,  and  sendeth  evil  spirits  into 
the  world,  which  hurt  all  they  meet:  but 
after  midnight  they  are  commanded  to 
open  the  same.  This  command  and  call 
is  heard  of  the  cocks,  and  therefore  they 
clap  their  wings  and  crow  to  awaken 
men : and  then  the  evil  spirits  lose  their 
power  of  hurting.”  We  have  consulted 
the  poets,  to  whom  the  cock  has  long 
been  dear,  but  we  find  little  or  nothing 
about  his  vocal  registers,  lie  sounds 
his  clear  trump,  he  stoutly  crows,  he 
crows  shrilly,  his  clarion  sounds,  he  l 
gives  “a  cottage-rousing  crow,”  he  has  a ! 
bugle  horn,  his  matin  rings,  he  gives 
“three  hoarse  crows”  when  he  snuffs  the 
morning  air. 

“With  golden  eyes  find  open  wings. 

The  eoclc  his  eourage  shows; 

With  claps  ot  joy  his  heart  he  dings. 

And  twenty  times  he  crows.” 

But  all  this  might  be  said  of  a tenor 
or  a baritone.  The  latter  is  as  a rule  - 
the  more  vibrant,  manly  voice.  Opera 
composers  of  today  give  the  baritone  a 
heroic  part.  Probably  the  people  of 
Yonkers  are  disgusted  with  the  airs 
and  frills  of  a teuor,  though  he  be  of  a 
high  price,  and  they  long  for  the  manly 
strains  of  a baritone. 
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LOVE  OF  NATURE. 

A contributor  to  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Schmucker,  in- 
sists that  in  summer  months  school  chil- 


dren who  are  turned  loose  in  tho  coun-  j niore  lie  might:  have  responded 


] Stanley  Sobieszezik  of  t'fiicngo  has 
found  by  practical  experience  that  to 
i support  two  wives  on  $13.50  a week  is 
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a burden.  If  he  hail  earned  a linlf- 


itry  should  be  taught  familiarity  with 
birds,  domestic  animals,  insects,  flowers, 
things  thrown  on  the  sands  or  rocks  by 
the  sea.  . . ‘‘The  call  of  the  twentieth 
century  Is  a call  back  to  nature.  The 
complications  of  social  life  are  enmesh- 
ing us.”  The  home  should,  therefore, 
be  in  or  near  the  country.  Children 
should  be  intimate  with  cows,  grass- 
hoppers, catbirds  and  all  manner  of 
creeping,  flying,  buzzing  things.  There 
should  be  advance  and  missionary  work 
among  city  school  children  during  the 
winter,  so  that  they  may  not  go  into 
the  country  wholly  ignorant. 

But  do  children  bom  and  brought  up 
in  the  country  know  all  about  birds, 
beasts,  flowers,  insects?  We  remember 
an  article  written  some  years  ago  by  an 
Englishman  who  maintained  that  the 
village  children  take  less  interest  in 
nature  than  the  young  dwellers  in  the 
city  take ; that  the  village  child  is 
crassly  ignorant  about  nature  and  ani- 
mals, and  indifferent  toward  them.  Per- 
haps the  villager  knows  by  sight  a black- 
bird, thrush,  sparrow,  robin,  wood 
pigeon,  hawk,  owl ; but,  said  the  writer, 
‘‘I  do  not  believe  that  for  ten  green  ap- 
ples, seven  stripy  marbles,  two  cata- 
pults, a bag  of  peppermints  and  a big 
knife,  you  could  find  a boy  who  could 
give  an  intelligent  account  of  one  of 
these  birds.”  He  knows  that  a snake 
“stings,”  but  he  cannot  tell  whether  the 
sting”  is  in  the  mouth  or  the  tail ; he 
knows  that  toads  spit  poison ; he  be- 
lieves that  the  cuckoo  changes  into  a 
hawk  in  the  winter.  The  writer  was  in 
a midland  town  where  there  was  a horn- 
less nanny  goat : “Most  of  the  grown-up 
people  thought  the  goat  was  a kind  of 
dog,”  and  the  children  were  mystified, 
save  ohe,  who  pronounced  it  'to  be  a 
bisbn.  Boys  on  Dartmoor,  examined, 
could  not  name  correctly  beeches, 
birches,  oaks,  hazels,  elders.  Not  that 
there  was  no  attempt  at  education  : “Go 
into  nearly  every  village  school,  and  you 
will  see  large  colored  diagrams  on  the 
walls  of,  perhaps,  lemurs,  a duck-billed 
platypus,  etc.”  The  writer  sees  in  such 
ignorance  a reason  why  villages  are  los- 
ing so  rapidly  in  population.  One  that 
does  not  like  the  country,  is  disconcerted 
by  the  indifference  nature  feels  toward 
him,  might  answer:  “The  intelligent  do 
not  stay  in  the  country.” 

Such  ignorance  as  is  described  by  this 
English  writer  seems  incredible,  yet  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  an  examina- 
tion of  village  or  hillside  farm  children 
in  New  England  would  reveal  a curious 
mental  condition  or  attitude.  We  spent 
several  summers  in  a little  village  near 
the  sea,  and  after  the  natives  lost  their 
natural  suspicion  they  told  us  two  mete- 
orological facts  as  ascertained  by  them  : 
When  the  moon  at  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer rises  “to  yesterd”  the  summer  will 
be  cool  and  rainy  ; the  wind  at  the  time 
the  sun  crosses  the  line  will  be  the  pre- 
vailing wind  till  the  next  crossing.  But 
ask  any  man,  woman  or  child  why  Bob 
Whites  appear  one  year  and  then  some- 
times skip  a year,  whether  crows  as  a 
rule  fly  nine  together,  whether  the  skunk 
prefers  moonlight  or  a dark  night,  or 
any  such- simple  question,  and  they  will 
hem  and  haw  or  look  at  you  as  though 
you  were  sojourning  among  them  for 
the  benefit  of  some  baffling  mental  dis- 
ease. Life  in  villages  is  too  hard,  as  a 
rule,  for  the  inhabitants  to  spend  much 
time  in  rapt  enjoyment  of  the  land- 
scape. The  hawk  and  the  crow  are 
pests.  Created  by  some  accident  that 
was  in  fact,  a blunder,  they  are  “ver- 
min” and  should  be  shot.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  skunk  is  not  so  much  his 
odor  as  his  fondness  for  chickens  and 
his  tearing  up  the  sod  in  his  search  for 
white  worms.  At  the  same  time  we 
doubt  whether  the  depth  of  ignorance 
described  by  the  English  writer  could 
be  paralleled  in  any  remote  village  of 
Massachusetts. 


smilingly  to  the  theorists.  As  n mail 
of  honer,  he  felt  obliged  fo  take  to  him- 
self a second  wife  while  his  first  was 
alive.  Hear  his  pathetic  statement: 
“I  couldn't  get  out  of  marrying  Kate. 
She  would  have  me.  I finally  married 
her  to  keep  her  from  jumping  into  the 
lake.”  No  sensitive  person  would  like 
to  dream  of  a lake-jumper,  especially 
when  he  realized  that  the  jump  was  for 
love  of  him.  Mr.  Sobieszezik  regretted 
his  decision,  though  he  expressed  his 
regret  in  an  aphorism:  “The  more 
women  a man  has  the  more  trouble. 
They  all  want  money.”  He  tried  to  be 


aaser 

that  the  male  lit  not  so  anxious  to  bo 
loved  passionately  ns  ho  is  desirous  of 
homage,  surrender,  submission.  He  is 
unwilling  to  be  contrudieted,  repronchod, 
censured.  “He  is  utterly  incapable  of 
affording  sympathy  to  a woman  who  is 
yearning  for  it,  but  expects  it  from  her 
at  all  times  and  seasons.”  We  doubt 
whether  Mr.  lloch  or  Dr.  Witzhoff 
would" have  had  such  a brilliant  career 
in  England.  Thackeray  made  the  state- 
ment that  any  woman,  unless  she  were 
positively  hideous,  could  marry  any  man 
for  whom  she  set  her  cap,  but  Mr.  Hoch 
put  his  theory  into  practice,  and  he  is 
not  surprised  at  the  number  of  women 
bagged  by  Dr.  Witzhoff.  A good  pro- 
vider is  more  than  a good  promiser,  and 
women  should  not  forget  this.  For  this 


; i i i - reason  we  cannot  approve  the  behavior 

“ k.  J.  " attentions,  but  in  the  i of  Mr  whittick’s  fifth  wife,  who  soon 

after  the  marriage  began  to  make  un- 


distribution  of  money  he  favored  his 
first  love;  she  received  $10  a week,  and 
to  the  one  that  spoke  passionately  of  a 
resting  place  in  the  lake  he  gave  $3.50. 
“I  got  a good  system  worked  out,”  said 
Mr.  Sobieszezik. 

M hether  man  is  naturally  polygamous 
is  not  here  the  question.  Mr.  Sobies- 
zezik found  “the  business  of  frying  to 
keep  two  women  happy  all  the  time” 
too  much  for  him.  “It  made  me  ner- 
vous.” Were  they  happy?  Some  an- 
thropologists, as  Burton,  have  main- 
tained that  women  in  a polygamous 
state  are  happier  than  those  in  the  mon- 
ogamous; but  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  had 
only  one  wife,  and  at  Damascus,  as 
elsewhere  on  sundry  occasions,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  one  wife  in  prac- 
tice was  enough.  Women  have  written 
in  favor  of  polygamy,  nor  were  they 
necessarily  shameless  creatures.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was  only  toler- 
ant in  her  view  of  the  harem;  she  was 
not  a passionate  supporter  of  the  iu- 


pleasant  remarks  about  the  whiskers  of 
her  71-year-old  husband.  He  is  post- 
| master  of  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  and  in  other 
{ ways  a man  of  dignity.  Four  of  his 
wives  had  died  without  complaint  of 
[ his  whiskers  or  his  affectionate  care. 
No  wonder  he  sued  the  fifth  for  a di- 
vorce. 
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“DUB”  OR  “CHUMP.” 

Some  weeks  ago  Lieut.-Gov.  Law- 
rence Y.  Sherman  of  Illinois  said  that 
a contest  between  Messrs.  Cullom  and 
Yates  for  the  senatorship  would  be  a 
fight 'between  “an  antique  and  a dub.” 
The  term  “dub”  was  considered  by  the 
Hon.  Richard  Yates  as  opprobrious. 
He  was  especially  hurt  by  the  vague- 
ness of  the  term.  Mr.  Scott  Cowan, 
grain  inspector,  remarked  : “I  am  afraid 
it  means  ‘chump.’  ” If  Mr.  Yates  had 
been  called  a “squirt,”  or  a “chump,”' 


stitution.  Lady  Craven,  Margravine  of  or  a smart  aleck,”  he  could  have 


Anspach,  was  bolder.  She  visited  at 
Constantinople  the  harem  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  while  she  spoke 
slightingly  of  the  women,  who  “spoilt 
their  beauty  with  white  and  red  paint 
ill  applied,  teeth  black  with  smoking, 
and  shoulders  rounded  by  their  habit 


formed  some  definite  idea  of  his  nature 
as  it  appeared  to  those  evilly  disposed 
toward  him. 

The  earnest-  philologist  of  the  New 
York  Sun  has  inquired  curiously  into 
the  matter.  He  dismisses  as  “too  ob- 
vious” the  solution  that  the  noun  “dub” 


of  sitting  cross-legged,”  she  declared  Is  ’n  case  an  adaptation  of  the  pro- 
that  the  Turks  set  an  example  to  the  1 vincial  English  term,  "dub,”  which 
men  of  all  other  nations  in  their  treat-  means  a muddy,  stagnant  pool,  or  a pud- 


ment  of  women,  that  the  Turkish 
women  should  be  very  happy,  for  they 
were  kept  in  luxury  aqd  allowed  much 
liberty.  We  now  read  such  statements 
and  smile,  for  we  remember  the  sad 
experiences  of  Solomon  and  Mr.  Stan- 


dle,  and  hence  in  a tropical  sense  M; 
Sherman  characterized  Mr.  Yates  as  a 
“muddled,  muddy-headed,  soft-headed, 
slow-brained  person.”  The  philologist 
has  broken  into  the  storehouse  of 
thieves’  slang;  he  evidently  consulted 


ley  Sobieszezik;  the  former  with  his  i Farmer  and  Henley’s  “piang  and  Its 


great  wealth  of  ivory,  gold  and  pea- 
cocks, the  latter  with  his  $13.50  a week. 
Unlike  in  worldly  means,  they  are  one 
in  the  statement  that  more  than  one 
wife  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 


DISAPPOINTED  BIGAMISTS. 

Eloquent  articles  have  been  written 
| to  show  bow  young  married  couples  can 
be  happy  on  a dollar  a day,  but  Mr. 


GOOD  PROMISERS. 

Mr.  Johann  Hoch’s  remarks  about 
Dr.  Witzhoff  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  found  many  women  ready  to  marry 
him  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  expert 
testimony.  “Almost  any  man  can  marry 
a thousand  women  if  he  is  attentive  and 
persevering”— and  if  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do.  “All  women  who  are  not 
married  want  to  get  married.  Some  are 
discriminating ; the  majority  are  not.” 
“Men  of  brains  and  physical  attractive- 
ness are  not  the  most  successful  with 
women.  It  is  the  man  who  is  sympa- 
thetic and  attentive.  A ‘cool  promiser’ 
can  do  anything  with  women.”  Such 
are  the  latest  valuable  additions  to 
Hochiana. 

Yet  we  heard  a pretty  woman  say : 
I do  not  think  I should  care  very 
much  for  a man  who  had  never  done 
anything,”  to  which  a disagreeable  per- 
son, a male,  answered : “The  main 

concern  of  women  in  what  man  does  is 
iwhat  he  does  for  them;  if  he  does  that 
well,  they  may  be  trusted  not  to  ask 
! him  to  do  anything  else  better.”  And 
here  we  are  not  so  very  far  from  Mr. 

' Hoch’s  view’.  In  the  United  States 
women  expect  everything  from  a man, 
and  if  he  is  a “good  promiser,”  the 
promise  is  taken  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  European  nations  prefer  to  think 
that  it  is  the  man  whose  tastes  should 
be  consulted,  whose  whims  and  caprices 
should  be  gratified  at  once  and  at  any 
cost.  Occasionally  an  English  w-oman 
may  rebel,  as  the  anonymous  author  of 


Analogues,”  and  there  he  found  “dub” 
defined  as  a key  ; specifically,  a master 
key ; and  this  “dub”  has  its  synonyms  : 
locksmiths  daughter,  Betty,  gilkes, 
Jack-in-the-box,  screw,  sket.  twirl,  al- 
though he  mentions  only  gilkes.  Betty, 
blacksmith's  daughter.  Now  “dub”  in 
this  sense  is  not  only  an  old  English 
term ; it  was  used  by  thieves  in  New’ 
York  in  the  fifties.  Furthermore,  they 


spoke  of  a blow  on  the  head  as  a “dub 
o’  the  hick” ; “dub  the  jigger”  was  a 
command  to  onen  tho  door ; a “dubler” 
was  a picker  of  locks.  But  something 
in  our  heart  assures  us- that  Mr.  Sher- 
man had  not  all  this  in  mind  when  he 
characterized  Mr.  Yates. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  English  prov- 
inces for  a moment.  There  is  not  only 
the  word  “dub,”  a muddy  pool,  but 
there  is  the  fine  term,  “dub-skelper,”  a 
bog-trotter,  one  who  cares  not  wdiere 
he  goes,  hence  used  contemptuously  for 
a.  rambling  fellow',  and  this  term  is  ap- 
plied in  Edinburgh  to  a young  clerk 
in  a banking  office  whose  chief  work  is 
to  run  about  giving  information  when 
bills  are  due.  The  philologist  of  the  Sun 
ignores  “dub-skelper”  and  it's  Scottish 
application.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Sher- 
man wished  to  imply  that  Mr.  Yates 
is  a rambling,  helter-skelter  fellow,  that 
he  therefore  used  the  term  in  an  abre- 
viated  form?  We  doubt  it. 

So  we  are  forced  to  ask  with  the 
grain  inspector, -the  philologist  of  the 
Sun,  and  no  doubt  with  Mr.  Yrates  : 
Pray,  w’hat  is  a dub?”  Is  the  form 
really  more  offensive  than  chump  or 
squirt?  It  seems  to  us  that  “chump” 
is  a term  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
sensitive  than  the  other  polite  sub- 
stantives of  obloquy.  A man  may  dis- 


pute tho  charge 
hurl  al  him  the 
hns  nothing  to  > 
lie  is  a chump. 


that  lie  Is  r 
term  “chump”  nn< 
ay — first  of  all,  because 


* “HAD  RATHER.” 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

BOSTON,  Sept.  18.  1005. 
lo  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I was  much  entertained  by  your  re- 
cent editorial  anent  the  question  of 
proper  usage  and  correct  grammatical 
construction  In  the  matter  of  “I  had 
rather”  or  "I  would  rather.” 

Perhaps,  after  all,  tho  discussion  be- 
longs to  the  uibbllngs  of  what  the  late 
p r.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  termed  the 
“senrabaeus  granunatleup,"  rather  than 
to  serve  any  useful  purpose.  .Neverthe- 
less. these  thoughts  occur  to  me.  I am 
well  aware  that  "I  had  rather”  Is  a 
common  form  of  expression,  and  If  use 
gives  sanction,  It  is  sanctioned  by  Its 
use  by  very  many  writers  of  renown: 
but  ought  the  fact  that  such  notable 
persons  have  made  what  seems,  under 
the  rules  of  grammar,  a mistake  to  be 
a warrant  for  a general  upsetting  of 
what  is  laid  down  in  t lie  books  as  cor- 
rect English?  That  The  Herald  has 
ample  support  Is  unquestioned.  For  In- 
stance. the  New  York  Sun  Is  a sturdy 
champion  of  "I  had,”  and,  as  everybody 
knows,  that  journal,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  London  Times  and  the  late 
Horace  Greeley,  proclaims:  "If  you  see 
In  It  the  Sun,  It  is  so" 

A well  known  Boston  writer  and  au- 
thor of  repute  stoutly  champions  the 
‘‘had,”  but  the  same  author  writes  "That 
was  me  all  over”:  and,  despite  a lib- 
eral classical  education  in  school  and 
Harvard,  unmindful  of  the  derivation, 
spells  privilege  with  a d,  though  he 
must  hkve  declined— if  not  obeyed— lex 
many  a time.  When  this  is  called  to 
his  attention  his  reply  is:  “I  meant  to 
write  It  so,”  and  "I  never  could  learn 
to  spell.” 

If  such  a meeting  of  criticism  Is  ample 
why  have  any  rules  at  all,  why  bother 
the  youthful  brain  with  a lot  of  rubbish 
the  result  of  uissectlon  of  the  mother 
tongue.  Of  what  use  is  the  labor  of 
Murray  or  of  Hill?  I am  told  that  It  is 
still  a moot  question  whether  the  egg 
or  the  hen  Is  mother  of  the  chick  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a kerosene  lamp  will 
do  everything  in  the  matter  except  lay 
the  egg  and  the  eggs  of  various  hens 
may  be  mothered  by  the  same  lamp  and 
other  apparatus,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  spoken  language  preceded 
the  formulation  of  its  correct  usage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  origin  of  tiie 
usage  "I  had”  came  from  the  fact  that 
most  people  used  the  elided  form  "I'd” 
and  when  a writer  desiring  to  be  par- 
ticular supplied  the  elided  letters,  he 
substituted  carelessly  “ha”  Instead  of 
“woul”  thus  substituting  a tense'  for  a 
mood,  and  thus  the  usage  has  crept  in. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment is  a poor  one  to  claim  a personal 
preference  for  the  strict  construction, 
and  also  the  claim  that  writers  of  note 
have  been  guilty  qff  a laches.  If  history 
is  to  be  believed  there  never  was  a poem 
so  written  and  rewritten,  holy-stoned, 
rubbed  down  with  pumice  (if  that’s  the 
way  it  is  spelled)  and  in  every  way 
polished  as  that  of  the  late  Tommy 
Gray  entitled.  “Rhymes  in  a Ruhestat- 
te,  or  Gems  from  a Graveyard,”  or 
words  to  that  effect,  yet  it  comes  down 
to  us  with  a singular  substantive  and 
a plural  verb.  And  how  many  instances 
of  “queer”  English  does  Byrtw  furnish. 
Does  that  warrant  a general  usage  like 
that.  “Wouldn’t  it  jar  you”  to  read, 
"Many  a man  unshriven  die”— or  "Many 
a flower  are  born  to  blush  unseen”? 

If  personal  preference  is  to  rule  why 
did  the  press  of  the  country  poke  sb 
much  fun  at  the  congressman  who  ‘said 
He  seen  his  duty  and  he  done  it”?  I 
very  much  doubt  if  a traverse  jurv 
would  be  much  affected  by  the  plea  of  a 
druggist  accused  of  dispensing  cyanide 
m the  place  of  iodide  of  potassium  that 
several  other  firms  of  renown  had  done 
the  same  thing. 

If  !?ad’’  is  g00d  English,  whv  not 
go  still  farther  and  say  "I  had  rather"? 
Surely  that  is  the  more  common  usage, 
and  did  not  Charles  Sumner  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty”  as 
if  it  were  spelled  with  the  ultimate  in- 
Hafl” ’°f  the  I’rirna'  vowel:  “Funnel 

Either  rules  are  useless  and  not  to  be 
followed  and  “any  old”  form  of  expres- 
sion is  to  be  considered  proper  or  thev 
are  to  obeyed. 

Because  “Homer  nods,”  is  It  good  form  , 
for  all  polite  society  to  snore? 

F.  A.  HARRIS. 

M e publish  this  letter  because  Dr. 
Harris  is  here,  as  always,  entertain- 
ing, even  -when  he  is  most  serious. 

He  advances  no  substantial  argu- 
ment against  the  use  of  “had  rather,” 
which  is  an  old  and  established  idiom 
in  tiie  English  language.  We  refer  him 
to  Dr.  Murray’s  treatment  of  tho  sub- 
ject in  the  New  English  Dictionary, 
article  “Have,”  subdivision  22  (vol.  5, 
page  127,  first  column):  “The  past  sub- 
junctive had,  equal  to  would  have,  is 
used  idiomatically  with  adjectives  (or 
adverbs)  in  the  comparative,  as  ‘better,’ 
‘liefer,’  ‘sooner,’  ‘rather,’  etc.”  He  re- 
fers, in  illustration  of  the  use  of  “had 
rather”  to  such  writers  as  Margaret 
Paston  (1478) — we  quote  her  only  to 
illustrate  the  age  of  the  idiom — Lord 
Berners,  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  article 
“Rather”  (vol.  8.  p.  100)  to'  DeFoe, 
Shelley,  Ruskin.  This  idiomatic  phrase, 
as  Dr.  Harris  admits,  is  used  by  “very 
many  writers  of  renown.” 

Dr.  Murray  says  nothing  about  the  i 
phrase  being  “ungrammatical.”  Dr 
Harris’  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 


>hrase  is  ingenious,  but  we  refer  him  to 

e discussion  of  “had  rather”  in  Itirh- 

ard  Grant  White's  "Everyday  English” 

(pp  427-442).  "The  supposition,  which 
is  not  new,  that  ‘had  rather’  is  the  fruit 
of  a misapprehended  contraction  com- 
mon to  both  ‘had’  and  'would’  is  not 
well  founded.  * * * As  to  whether 
there  really  be  such  a thing  as  an  auxil- 
iary verb,  I very  much  doubt,  and  as 
to  whether  any  English  sentence  would 
‘parse’  I have  not  once  concerned  my- 
self since  I came  from  under  the  fer- 
rule that  tenderly  guided  my  earliest 
rears.”  According  to  M bite,  usage  and 
taste  should  govern.  He  admits  that 
“had  rather”  has  the  sanction  of  long 
usage,  “not  only  By  the  English-speak- 
ing people  generally,  but  by  some  of 
..heir  greatest  and  most  careful  writ- 
ers,” though  he  himself  has  much  to 
say  for  "would  rather.” 

Brutus  says  to  Cassius  in  Skake- 
spenre's  “Julius  Caesar,”  "I  had  rather 
be  a dog  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such 
a Roman.”  The  Psalmist  says:  "I 

had  rather  be  a door-keeper,  etc.”  Are 
the  susceptibilities  jarred  by  such  use? 

“Had  rather”  is  a long-established 
and  honorable  idiom.  It  is  not  used 
by  The  Herald  capriciohsly  or  from 
purely  personal  and  whimsical  prefer- 
ence.   

l6]  Ot* 

^^CHARACTERIZATION.  | 

We  remember  Mr.  John  A.  McCall, 
twenty-five  or  so  years  ago,  when  he 
was  l clerk  in  the  insurance  depart- 
ment at  Albany,  N.  Y.  ^ was  then 
called  as  a witness  m the  impeach 
ment  of  John  F.  Smythe,  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance.  His  testimony 
was  most  damaging  to  Smythe  s de- 
fence, and  Henry  Smith,  most  adroit  , 

of  cross-examiners,  could  not  shake  or 

ruffle  him.  Mr.  Smith,  an  summing  up, 
characterized  Mr.  McCall  as  “a  com- 
pound of  fox  and  cbain-kghtnmg  No 
doubt  Mr.  Hughes  of  New  York  is  now 
of  a similar  opinion, 


“UNLADYLIKE.” 

Mr.  Charles  Lorenz,  butler  to  Mr  J. 
Kennedy  Tod  at  Sound  Beach,  Ct.^has 

resigned.  He  gave  as  the  reason  the  un- 
ladylike behavior”  of  the  lady  s mai 
Miss  Margaret  Brown.  It  appears  that 
Mrs.  Tod  wished  her  dinner  served  in 
her  room,  and  when  Mr.  Lorenz  entered 
the  kitchen  to  give  the  order  Mi.  s 
Margaret  seized  a carving  knife  wo 
feet  long  and  made  several  lunges  at 
him  He  was  obliged  to  dodge,  and  he 
thus  lost  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  ser- 
vants But  is  a lady's  maid  expected  to 
be  always  a lady?  Must  he  that  drives 
fat  oxen  himself  be  fat?  Furthermore, 
noble  dames  have  drawn,  knives .as  Lu- 
cretia,  and  been  honored  for  it.  Hie 
mere  longing  with  a knife,  whether 
the  lunge  be  to  the  point  or  wildly 
astray,  is  not  in  itself  an  unladylike 
action.  When  Artemus  Ward  was  out 
West  he  saw  a man  who  had  killed 
four  persons  in  street  broils,  and  had 
“that  very  day  cut  his  own  brother  s 
breast  open  in  a dangerous  manner 
with  a small  supper  knife.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  however.  I heard  him  tell 
some  men  so.  He  admitted  it  himself. 
And  I don't  think  he  would  lie  about 
a little  thing  like  that.”  No  doubt 
Miss  Margaret  would  readily  admit 
that  she  is  a lady,  a perfect  lady. 
Whether  the  knife  be  two  feet  long  or 
a small  supper  Unifo  is  a mere  extrane- 
ous detail. 

ACTORS'  MEMOIRS. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  denies  the  ru- 
; mor  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  writing 
his  reminiscences.  It  is  true  he 
the  material,  and  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  is 
always  at  Sir  Henry’s  elbow  to  prompt, 
or  to  supply  a date:  ‘‘But  an  autobi- 

ography is  the  task  of  that  tragic  figure, 
the  Superannuated  Man,  and  Sir  Henr> 
still  looks  forward  to  nearly  a coupe 
cf  years’  work  before  he  gives  the  man 
In  the  wings,  for  the  last  time,  the  ‘tag 
for  letting  down  the  eurtgin-of  late 
rears  generally  the  words,  ‘Your  very 
lithful,  loving  servant.’  When  that 
been  spoken,  and  not  until  then, 


will  Sir  Henry  sit  down  to  write  the 
story  of  bis  extraordinarily  dignified 
and  romantic  public  life.  ’ 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  prophesies 
that  the  book,  when  it  is  published, 
will  be  a valuable  one,  for  Sir  Henry’s 
life  has  been  crowded  with  incident  and 
interest.  Yet  the  journal  makes  this 
general  observation,  which  may  appear 
to  some  an  unwarranted  one:  “Curi-  i 

ously  enough,  the  biographies  of  actors  | 
and  actresses,  which  naturally  awake 
such  expectations,  generally  prove  | 
about  the  dullest  reading  in  Christen- 
dom. The  self-consciousness  of  the 
artistic  temperament  so  often  steps  in 
and  spoils  what  might  be  delightful  if 
only  told  simply  and  with  no  thought  of 
effect.”  The  reader  is  tempted  to  con- 
tradict this  statement  when  he  thinks  j 
of  the.  “Apology”  of  the  inimitable 
Cibber,  of  the  racy  and  classic 
memoirs  of  Tate  W ilkinson  and  Phe 
Wandering  Patentee”  by  the  same 
author,  of  John  Coleman's  “Players  and 
Playwrights  I Have  Met.”  Of  memoirs 
published  lately,  those  of  Brookfield  and 
Clara  Morris  are  the  most  entertaining. 
There  are  a few  books  of  memoirs  by 
singers  that  are  both  entertaining  and 
valuable,  as  those  by  Kelly  (written  by 
Theodore  Hook),  Santley,  Duprez.j 
Roger.  But  how  many  autobiographies 

and  biographies  of  stage  people  are  in- 
tensely dull!  Nor  does  the  ' dulness 
come  wholly  from  self-consciousness,  as 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  suggests.  The 
play-actor  in  himself  is  often  nothing: 
he  has  no  real  existence;  his  success  is 
in  his  impersonation  of  another  s chai- 
acter.  The  vanity  so  often  displayed 
in  these  autobiographies  is  not  amus-  ; 
iug  as  it  is  in  Pepys,  it  is  not  romantic  ' 
and  picturesque  as  in  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Casanova. 
The  actor  writing  his  own  life  feels 
himself  obliged  to  entertain  his  public  ; 
as  though  he  were  on  the  stage,  but  the  j 
character  he  now  impersonates  is  his 
own,  and  at  last  he  appears  theatrically 
unreal.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  ques- 
tion discussed  acutely  by  Hazlitt: 
Should  actors  sit  in  the  boxes?  Should 
they  he  known  to  their  admirers  ex- 
cept as  actors?  They  that  delight  in 
dreams  and  illusions-tlie  true  joys  of 
life— should  never  go  behind  the  scenes. 
To  them  Fechter  is  always  Ruy  Bias 
or  Obenreizer,  not  a fat  and  elderly 
man,  fussy  about  his  pastry  at  an  inn, 
suffering  horribly  from  a disease  of  the 
stomach,  dying,  lonely,  on  a remote 
farm.  And  he  is  still  Ruy  Bias,  Ham- 
let. Monte  Cristo  or  Obenreizer,  even 
when  they  that  remember  him  wade 
through  the  mass  of  love  letters  written 
to  him  years  ago  by  Virginie  Dejazet. 


A doubtful  remedy. 

Mr.  Frank  Leding,  only  17  years 
old,  was  jailed  in  Hoboken  fori 
eloping  with  Miss  Mabel  Pierce,  a year  j 
younger.  The  story  is  a pathetic  one.  j 
They  tramped  it,  the  day  of  their  de-  j 
parture,  from  Haekettstown  to  Hover, 
seventeen  miles  on  the  road,  and  they  J 
spent  a night  in  a Hoboken  park,  sit- ; 
ting  on  a bench.  When  the  policeman 
tiptoed  up  Mabel’s  head  was  on  the 
youth’s  shoulder.,  Neither  one  had  been  r 
able  to  find  woft.  The  policeman  es- 1 
corted  them  to  the  station  house, ^ and  j 
they  were  afterward  in  court.  In  “The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a Night,”  when 
the  Caliph,  sitting  in  judgment,  hears  a 
pathetic  love  story,  his  breast  is  straight- 
ened, he  weeps  tears  of  sentiment,  and 
he  then  gives  the  lover  and  his  lass 
purses  of  gold,  and  often  makes  them 
members  of  his  household.  Recorder 
Stanton  of  Hoboken,  evidently  a cold, 
stern  man,  said  “he  thought  the  best 
thing  for  Leding  was  a spanking,  and 
if  the  youth’s  father  would  administer 
it  the  court  would  permit  the  brave, 
but  penniless,  youth  to  return  to  the 
parental  roof.” 

Recorder  Stanton  should  read  Rous- 
seau, Meibomius,  and  the  tracts  col- 
lected by  Buckle  for  his  “History  of 
Civilization.”  He  would  not  then  be  so 
ready  to  advise  spanking  as  a remedy 
against  love,  unless  lie  should  prefer 
the  theory  of  “The  Lady  of  the  V oil, 
in  John  Davidson’s  singular  romance, 
“Earl  Lavender.”  She  believed  that 
flagellation  “frees  the  soul  and  quells 
the  bodv.” 


INFANTILE  MORTALITY. 

The  fond  believers  in  the  physical 
degeneration  of  the  race  have  found 
comfort  in  statistics  which  have  been 
published  recently.  The  English  have 
long  been  considered  a sturdy  folk. 
What  are  the  facts  in  the  England  of 
today?  An  enormous  proportion  of 
births  there  lead  to  less  than  five  years 
of  life,  and  one  in  six  or  seven  does  not 
lead  to  one  year  of  life;  the  birth 
rate  has  been  steadily  falling,  the  mar- 
riage rate  is  falling  and  the  average 
age  at  marriage  of  both  sexes  is  steadily 
rising;  hut  the  fall  in  the  birth  rate  is 
more  than  proportional  to  the  fall  in 
the  marriage  rate.  Now  the  general 
death  rate  is  falling  as  steadily  as  the 
expectation  of  life  is  rising,  but  the 
infantile  death  rate  is  a little  higher 
than  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  Though 
the  birth  rate  falls,  the  population  con-  ! 
tinues  to  increase  by  reason  of  the  fall- 
ing death  rate. 

They  that  insist  on  the  physical  do-  j 
generation  of  the  English  people  argue  j 
from  these  statistics  that  the  English  ; 
are  losing  their  vigor,  for  as  the  years 
pass  fewer  dare  to  enter  into  the  obli-  I 
gations  of  matrimony ; according  to  the 
biologists,  relative  or  absolute  sterility 
is  an  unmistakable  mark  of  degeneracy ; 
furthermore,  one  child  in  six  dies  before 
j it  is  a year  old,  because  it  is  too  de- 
generate to  live.  But  the  falling  off  in 
the  birth  rate  is  not  due  to  physical 
degeneration ; it  is  due  rather  ttv  a 
mental  degeneration,  to  the  disinclina- 
tion of  many  fashionable  and  some  un- 
fashionable women  to  burden  them- 
selves with  the  care  of  children,  to  the 
fear  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances 
lest  they  should  be  unable  to  support 
children.  What  is  here  said  about  Eng- 
lish parents  may,  unfortunately,  be  ap- 
plied to  many  American  parents. 

And  how  about  the  appalling  infan- 
tile mortality?  Is  it,  indeed,  a symptom 
of  national  degeneration,  does  it  prove 
the  enfeebling  results  of  heredity,  less 
and  less  vigorous?  Au  English  writer, 
“C.  W.  S.,”  who  contributes  scientific 
notes  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  con- 
sidering this  question,  insists  that  95 
per  cent.,  and  probably  more,  of  the 
infant  mortality  in  England  is  due  not 
to  heredity,  but  to  environment,  a term 
loosely  and  often  vaguely  used,  and  in 
this  instance  the  factor  of  the  environ- 
ment that  is  responsible  for  this  mor- 
tality among  infants  is  bad  food — “an 
abundance  of  improper  food.”  To  him 
there  is  a sure  remedy : “The.  only 

proper  food  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  year  of  life  is  milk  ; and  it  is  pure 
milk,  whethey  human  or  bovine,  that 
will — beyond  any  other  means — arrest 
this  horrible  mortality.”  lie  begs  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  to  arrest 
the  evil  by  every  endeavor.  If  the  sub- 
ject were  to  receive  “the  attention 
which  is  its  inherent  due,  it  would  have 
its  daily  column  in  every  journal,  like, 
let  us  say,  finance  or  sport  or  the  in- 
eptitudes of  Westminster,  where  men 
fiddle  and  spar  and  play  hide-and-seek, 
whilst  these  abominations  continue.” 
For  in  summer  the  infants  in  English 
cities  die  like  flies. 

Apropos  of  heredity,  Dr.  Paul 
Jacoby’s  book,  “La  Selection  chez 
l’homme,”  published  in  Paris  not  long 
ago,  . is  by  no  means  a conventional 
work.  He  advances  the  theory  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  famous  “glittering 
generality,”  all  men,  including  trust 
bugs,  trust  busters  and  Filipinos,  are 
created  equal.  If  one  family  attains  a 
dominating  position  over  others,  nature 
punishes  it  by  “chastising  it  in  its 
fourth  and  seventh  generation.”  The 
European  dynasties  are  quoted  by  the 
author  as  shocking  examples.  There  is 
also  much  talk  about  the  evil  influence 
of  city  life  on  the  mental  health. 

To  go  back  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents.  The  Health  League  is  re-  ! 
minded  that  the  young  women,  “the  tin-  j 
trained,  crassly  ignorant  and  over- 
dressed daughters  of  the  British  work- 
ing classes,”  the  mothers-to-be,  are  the 
ones  to  be  reached  first  of  all.  There 
are  the  eirls  who  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  service,  "fair  skirmishers  in  the 
field  of  labor,”  who  do  just  as  much 
they  please— .who  can  do  nothing 
and  are  either  “rough  and  readj  or 
“languid  and  genteel,”  who  consid 


“economic”  and  “mean” 


mcau  an  synonyms. 
Lseless  in  the  house  of  their  parents, 
I how  c5n  they  keep  house  for  a hus- 
| band?  Careless  or  dirty  in  their  own 
dress  and  habits,  how  can  they  be 
I trusted  with  the  health  of  a child? 


parents, 


Boston's  Famous  Orchestra 
Enters  U&on  Its  Twenty- 
Fifth  Season  the  Coming 
Month— Its  High  Ideals, 


NFLUENCE  HAS  BEEN 
GREAT  AND  WIDESPREAD 


Changes  in  Personnel  This 
Year — Some  of  the  Soloists 
— Programmes  of  Concerts 
— The  Worcester  Festival, 


HE  time  has  come  for  the 
annual  announcement  of 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra’s  concerts,  and 
this  year  there  Is  a spe-  | 
clal  sentimental  interest  1 
attached  to  It  because  the  j 
coming  season  will  complete  the  first  j 
quarter  century  of  the  orchestra's  ex-  j 
lstence.  For  the  older  patrons  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  since 
that  first  concert  on  Oct.  22,  1881,  in  the 
old  Music  Hall,  a whole  generation  has 
been  born  and  has  grown  to  maturity, 
while  for  this  new  generation  It  is  as 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  not  always  been. 
Twenty-four  years  have  made  it  an  in- 
stitution as  firmly  established  in  Boston 
life  and  Boston  customs  as  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  and.  better  still,  so  far 
as  there  can  be  certainty  in  life,  the 
orchestra  will  continue  to  be  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  history  of 
Boston's  orchestra  is  found  practically 
the  history  of  orchestral  music  in 
America.  True.  Boston  had  had  its 
Harvard  Musical  Association  and  Ger- 
mania orchestra,  and  New  York  had  its 
Philharmonic  Society  and  the  occasional 
orchestras  of  Theodore  Thomas,  and 
while  all  these  organizations  did  praise- 

la^c^  VhV  sevhe}aT[ar|5 

fnd  permanent  orchestras  and  innum 
eNoT  cX  the  Credit  due  the  orchestra 

be  lessened  'by  the  asser  ^ large  0r- 

time  was  ripe  in  rememher  the 

chestras.  ^hose  “ h tra  wm  recall 
early  days  of  the  orcne.i  had 

the  heartbreaking  itg  ,f>  and 

to  Be  ”^e/or  a much  longer  time,  in 
then,  and  foi  a m Baltimore 

New  Tow,  more  smaller  cities 

and  in  the  dozen  °{  m announcement 
where  todai  le"t  t0  mi  the  con- 

of  ? hall  The  battle  was  a hard  one, 
cert  nail,  i x-iptorv  was  gained, 

but  a sP'ed  , dodged  persistence,  but 
not  only  thro  o Jnmnromising  adher- 


t \>v  °t  he  u ncompr om isi n g adher- 

as  mtieh  •<  j ; 0]  meals  which  have  al- 
ence  Animated  the  founder,  the  con-  i 
Srs  and  the  members  of  the  orches- 

influence  has  not  been  limited  to 
Jts  ‘•  fl  ence  aa  concerts  have 

those  cities  w ne  ^ po  many  years.  ! 
boen  annual  ft-  t^ a^ple  directly  may  be  ; 
although  ^ofohlishment  of  the  com-  • 

traced  the  es^  o;:„anlzations  of  Phila- 

paratlv  . . .yasbington,  and  the  con-  | 
delphia  and  <;ew  York  because  that  , 
stant  unrest  * orchestra  of  its 

city  has  no  pe  “ Boston  Symphony 
own  The  toms,  oIUm  io  ^ tQ  lgS3  , 

Orchestra  m°ans  of  awakening  a great  \ 
were  the  m ans  possibilities; 

music-loving  P^l^c  which  finally  re-  j 

°f,teflC  in  life1  establishment  of  the  fine  | 
suited  in  .the _ e as  jn  Cmcag0.  Cin-  ,| 

permanent  pjttstiuvg  atld  the  smaller  ; 
clnraiUs  1 ambitiously  designed  bands  , 
^Th  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
ctmsiderable  cBy  work  i 

B'Y  hv  ethe  Boston  Symphony,  finer.  ! 

done'.  t.,an  the  splendidly  loyal  pub-  ; 
perhaps,  t pan  * created  in  its  home  , 
%vTs  l , wherevT?  it  has  played,  no  j 
ct\V»?hov  increased  the  local  supply  I 
T orchestra  music  may  have  been 
o£  . those  western  cities  where  it  : a>  i 
uStd  piayed  for  a do ' or  - more  | 
‘KtWp^  ru't  requ  sts 

thir  W 

fand^iv'e'Yom  c;  S 

m Mot. t real  Toronto.  Buffalo  Detroit, 
in  , ' j and  Rochester.  The  finan- 
ci'al'  °su ccess11  of  ail  of  .lb  se  has  oeen 
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more  than  assured  from  the  time  of 
the  first  announcement,  and  since  it 
became  known  that  the  orchestra  was 
to  fiake  this  trip,  other  cities  in  that 
part  of  the  country  have  vainly  tried  to 
get  dates.  But  the  regular  work  of  the 
season  forbids  a longer  tour. 


ChangeN  In  Per»onii*-l. 

Each  year,  it  seems,  there  must  be 
some  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of 

tho  orchestra.  In  some  cases  members 

seek  other  fields  of  work,  but  more  often 
the  changes  are  due  to  the  constant  de- 
sire to  strengthen  the  orchestra  so  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  detect  a weak 
spot.  This  season  will  bring  three  new 
principal  instrumentalists— Mr.  Heinrich 
Warlike  of  Munich,  the  new  principal 
cellist,  who  replaces  Mr.  Krasselt;  Mr. 
Peter  Sudony  of  Cologne,  the  new  first 
bassoonist,  and  Mr.  Max  Hess  of  Mu- 
nich. who  will  alternate  with  Mr. 
Hackebarth  as  first  horn.  All  three 
musicians  bring  with  them  to  this  coun- 
try enviable  reputations.  Mr.  Warnke 
has  for  eight  years  been  the  principal 
cello  of  the  Kaim  orchestra-,  and  from 
that  same  organization  comes  Mr.  Hess 
(who.  by  the  way,  Is  not  a relative  of 
Mr.  Willy  Hess).  Mr.  Sadony  is  called 
the  best  basspon  In  Germany.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  the  first  bassoon  in 
the  Cologne  orchestra,  and  during  the 
same  time  he  has  been  the  teacher  of 
the  bassoon  In  the  Cologne  Conserva- 
tory. 

Coining-  Programmes. 

In  the  making  of  programmes  and  the 
choice  of  soloists  lie  the  principal  pit- 
fails  which  threaten  every  conductor 
and  every  management.  The  impossibil- 
ity of  satisfying  everybody  has  been  the 
common  experience  of  all  orchestras 
since  orchestras  were.  And  it  seems  as 
impossible  to  strike  a golden  mean. 
The  rule  seems  to  be  tha.t  as  many  as 
there  are  patrons,  so  many  are  there 
opinions,  and  no  opinions  are  clung  to 
with  such  fanatical  persistence  as  those 
which  concern  music  in  general  and  a 
particular  orchestra  in  particular,  espe- 
cially* when  the  patrons  regard  them- 


selves as  having  "a  sort  of  "proprietary 
right  in  it. 

In  the  question  of  programmes  the 
policy  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra- has  varied  but  little  under  its  sev- 
eral conductors.  In  a nutshell  it  may 
thus  be  defined:  "Plenty  of  the  greater 
classics,  with  enough  novelties  to  keep 
its  patrons  acquainted  with  the  latest 
movements  in  music.”  Mr.  Gericke  has 
followed  this  policy,  especially  of  late 
years,  and  he  has  made  his  programmes 
for  the  coming  year  with  this  in  view. 

It  is  true  that  the  composition  of  or- 
chestral works  seems  now  to  be  at  low 
ebb;  nevertheless,  some  interesting 
works  are  written,  and  of  these  Mr. 
Gericke  has  chosen  such  as  he  thinks 
are  the  best,  and  in  a sufficient  number 
to  lend  to  the  season  the  desired  vari- 
ety. The  most  important  new  symphony 
will  be  Mahler’s  latest.  This  year,  as  in 
the  past,  the  programmes  will  be  se- 
lected so  as  to  give  a careful  balance 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  that  there 
may  be  that  contrast  which  is  necessary 
to  maintain  interest  at  its  keenest  point 
and  yet  that  the  great  classics  may  be 
fully  represented. 

Tlie  programmes  of  the  first  four  con- 
certs will  be  as  follow’s: 

FIRST  CONCERT. 

Friday  afternoon.  Oct.  13. 

Saturday  evening.  Get.  14. 

Goldmark— Overture.  "In  the  Springs.” 

Aria. 

Dvorak — “Die  TValdtaube.” 

(First  time.) 

Aria.  __ 

Beethoven— Symphony  No.  2 in  D major. 

.Soloist  to  he  announced. 


SECOND  CONCERT. 

Friday  afternoon,  Oct.  20 
Saturday  evening,  Oct  21 
Smetana— Overture.  “Libussa.” 

T , - (First  time.) 

-Concerto  for  pianoforte  No.  2,  in  A maior 

Tschafkow^w'^ "Drath  vnd  Transfiguration.” 
iscnaikowsky— Symphony  No.  4.  In  F minor 
Soloist,  Mr.  Lutschg. 
third  CONCERT. 

Friday  afternoon,  Oct.  27. 

Saturday  evening,  Oct-  2S. 

Brahms — Academic  overture 
Concerto  for  violencello. 


WAKTIrAU 
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Elgar— (a)  Chanson  de  Nutt, 
fb)  Chanson  de  Matin. 

(First  time.) 

Liszt — A Faust  Symphony. 

Soloist,  Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke. 

FOURTH  CONCERT. 

Friday  afternoon,  Nov  3. 

Saturday  evening.  Nov.  4. 

Wagner  programme. 

“Tannbaeuser,”  Bacchanale.  and  6cene  between 
Tannhaeuser  and  Venus  from  the  first  act 
(Paris  version).  ' 

"Hie  Melstorsinger,”  Walther's  prize  song. 
"Hie  Goetterdaeiumening, " Siegfried’s  Parting 
from  Bruennhilde. 

Siegfried's  Death. 

Funeral  March. 

('losing  Scene. 

Soloists.  Mine.  Johanna  Gadski,  Mr.  Ellison 
Van  Hoose. 

— A- — 

Some  of  tlie  Soloists. 

It  is-  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  the  season’s  soloists, 
because  two  or  three  engagwi ents  have 
not  yet  been  definitely  closed. 

First  and  foremost,  although  he  can- 
not be  called  a soloist,  is  Mr.  Vincent 
d’Indy.  who  will  visit  this  country  by 
special  invitation  and  conduct  the  pub- 
lic rehearsal  and  concert  of  Dec.  1 and 
2,  and  the  concerts  during  the  following 
week  in  New  York  Brooklyn.  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  and  Washington.  This 
is  a decided  innovation  in  the  general 
policy  of  the  orchestra,  which  has  been 
to  have  no  conductors  hut  tlie  regular 
nolder  ot  tile  place;  but  the  invitation 
has  been  made  as  a compliment  to 
I- rench  composers  w(hose  works  have  so 


on  the  Symphony  j 

Mr.  d’Indy’s  name  is  familiar  to  all  ! 
the  patrons  of  the  orchestra,  for  many 
of  his  works  have  been  performed  with- 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years  and  have  I 
excited  keen  interest  among  all  clas^S 
of  music  lovers.  He  may  be  said  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  that  school  of  com  ' 
posers  known  as  the  "younger  French  I 
men,"  in  distinction  from  Saint-Saen* 
and  his  followers.  A pupil  of 
I'  lit  nek.  he.  with  his  fellows,  stands  for 
modernity  in  music.  ‘anas  ror  I 

While  like  all  French  composers  he  ! 
has  written  more  or  less  for  the  oners* 
jf  stage-  unlike  them  he  has  devotfd 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  instru 
mental  music.  He  has  Vritten  in  ill  ! 
(h-  various  forms,  large  and  small.  But  ! 
we  shall  speak  at  greater  length  she,.! 
Mr.  d’Indy  next  Sunday.  aboi>t 

New  names  among  the  soloists  are  j 

Waldemar  Lutschg,  pianist;  Mme.  Sam- 
aroff,  pianist;.  Mi.ss  Marie  Hall,  violin- 
ist; Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke.  ’cellist,  and 
Mr.  Rudolph  Ga:iz,  pianist.  Others  well 
known  are  Mr.  Henri  Marteau,  violinist; 
Mr.  Ben  Davies,  tenor;  Mme.  Emma 
Bames-Storv;  Mme.  Gadsk.v  and  Mr.  El- 
lison Van  Hoose.  together  in  a Wagner 
programme;  Miss  Olive  Fremstadt,  so- 
prano; Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer,  pianist, 
who  is  making  his  second  visit  to  Amer- 
ica; Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe,  Mr.  Harold 
Bauer  Mr.  Ernest  Hutcheson,  all  of 
them  pianists;  Miss  Elsa  Ruegger.  ’cel- 
list; David  Bispham,  and  from  tlie  or- 
chestra, in  addition  to  Mr.  Warnke, 
Messrs.  Willy  Hess,  Timothy  Adamow- 
skl,  Felix  Wlntemitz  and  Jacques  Hoff- 
mann. 

Miss  Marie  Hall,  violinist,  who  will 
make  her  first  appearance  with  the  or- 
chestra in  Boston,  is  one  of  the  musical 
sensations  of  the  hour.  She  comes  from 
that  forcing  house  of  violinists,  the 
Prague  Conservatory,  where  for  two 
years  she  was  the  pupil  of  Svecik,  the 
sponsor  of  Kubelik  and  other  infant 
phenomena.  She  came  of  very  poor  par- 
ents in  Bristol,  Eng.,  and  had.tne  great- 
est difficulty  In  getting  a musical  educa- 
tion. She  got  some  haphazard  instruc- 
tion from  Mossel  of  Birmingham,  Elgar 
and  Wilhelm)  who  sa.n  in  her  a great 
talent,  and  ultimately  she  won  the  new 
Wesseley  scholarship  at  the  R'ovaJ 
Academy  of  Music,  but  this  she  was 
able  to  take  for  lack  of  means  to  li 


n London.  This  (act  attracted  fit  ten- 
don. and  ultimately  she  was  put  under 
Kruse  in  London,  with  whom  she  re- 
gained two  years.  Then  she  went  to 
Prague  and  qualified  to  work  with 
Svecik.  Two  years  with  him,  and  she, 
in  the  fall,  of  1902,  made  her  profes- 
sional debut  in  Vienna.  Since  then  her 
success  has  been  extraordinary,  even 
when  compared  with  that  of  her  fellow- 
pupil,  Kubelik,  and  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  she  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
musical  wonders  of  the  world.  She  is  21 
yea  rs  old. 

— 4— 

Three  Pianists. 

Mme.  Samaroff  played  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time  toward  the  end  of  last 
season  at  a concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-; 
phony  quartet,  when  she  gave  much 
pleasure  in  ensemble  by  the  elegance, 
dash  and  taste  of  her  performance.  She 
is  of  German-Russian  parentage,  but  is 
American  by  birth,  and  her  maiden 
name  was  Hickenlooper.  She  has  studied 
chiefly  in  Paris,  and  she  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1895  as  a pupil 
of  Delaborde.  Her  concerts  in  London 
last  season  were  Unusually  successful! 
for  one  who  went  to  that  city  a stranger.; 

VTaldemar  Lutschg.  who  comes  for 
the  first  time-,  will  make  his  American 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra in  this  city.  He  was  born  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1877.  where  his  father 
was  an  eminent  artist  and  teacher.  Al- 
though he  betrayed  great  talent  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  not  allowed  to  play 
in  public  until  he  w'as  fully  prepared, 
for  the  ordeal.  His  first  public  per- 
formance, in  St.  Petersburg,  in  189G,  was! 
most  successful.  His  first  appearance 
in  Germany  was  made  in  Dresden  on 

Nov.  10,  1898.  His  present  home  is  Chi- 

Rudolph  Ganz,  another  pianist  who 
this  year  makes  his  first  appearance 
with  the  orchestra,  was  born  in  Zurich 
in  1877  and  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance when  he  was  10  years  old.  not  as 
I a pianist,  but  as  a ‘cellist.  Two  years 
j later  lie  appeared  as  a pianist.  His  first 
i real  studies  began  when  he  was  16.  witri 
I his  uncle.  Carl  Eschmann-Dumiir.  and 
later  with  Ferruccio  Busoni.  His  Ber- 
lin debut  was  in  1899,  when  he  appeared 
wiith  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  as 
pianist  and  the  composer  of  a sym- 
phony. In  1901  he  succeeded  Arthur 
Friedheim  as  teacher  of  piano  in  Chi- 
cago and  since  then  has  given  numerous 
recitals  with  much  succcess  m the 
larger  cities  of  the  middle  west. 

— J.— 

Sale  of  Tickets. 

Prospects  for  the  Boston  season*  have 
never  been  brighter  than  they  are  this 
year.  The  list  of  soloists  who  will  ap- 
pear is  unusually  strong.  Mr.  Gericke 
has  chosen  many  interesting  novelties 
and  a decided  innovation  has  been  made 
in  the  policy  of  the  orchestra  by  invit- 
ing the  distinguished  French  composer, 
M.  Yincent  d’lndy,  to  conduct  the  con- 
certs of  Dec.  1 and  2 in  Boston  and  the 
concerts  during  the  following  week  in 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Brooklvn  and  New  York.  Additional  in- 
terest is  lent  to  the  season  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Ger- 
icke's  present  engagement. 

The  season  this  year  will  be  of  the 
same  length  as  last.  There  will  be  24 
nmicerts  on  consecutive  Saturday  even- 
ings from  Oct.  14  to  April  28.  omitting 
Nov  11  Dec.  9.  Jan.  13.  Feb.  17  and 
March  i.7;  and  2-1  public  rehearsals  on 
consecutive  Friday  a..ernoons  (except- 
ing Good  Friday,  April  13,  which  re- 
hearsal is  moved  forward  to  Thursday), 
omitting  NOV.  10.  Dec.  8.  Jan.  12,  Feb. 
16  and  March  16 

regular  auction  sale  of  scats  will 
he  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday.  Thursday 
and  Frldav.  Oct.  2.  3.  5 and  6.  On  the 
first  two  davs  the  $12  and  $7.50  seats  for 
the  public  rehearsals  will  be  sold  re- 
soeetivelv  and  on  the  last  two  days 
the  $11  and  $7.50  seats  for  the  concerts, 
-the  sales  beginning  each  day  at  1C  A.  M. 


will  be  heid  in  Mechanics’  Hall,  Worces- 
ter, this  week.  Messrs.  Wallace  Good- 
rich and  Franz  Kneisel  will  be  the  con- 
ductors. The  orchestra  will  be  com- 
posed of  about  60  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  The  chorus 
numbers  400. 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  will 
be  as  follows: 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  27. 
Mozart’s  "Ueqiiiem,”  with  Mines.  Rider-Kelsey 
and  Child  and  Messrs.  G.  L.  Moore  and 
Julian  Walker,  soloists. 

Selections  from  Cesar  Franck’s  "Beatitudes,” 
with  limes.  Rider-Kelsey  and  Child  and 
Messrs.  Hamlin,  Moore,  Walker  and  Bennett, 
soloists. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPT.  28. 

Overture  to  ”Der  Freisebuetz” Weber 

Sytnphonie  Espagnole Lalo 

Inez  Jollivet,  violinist. 

“Gretchen,”  from  "Faust”  symphony Liszt 

Minuet,  Dance  of  the  Sylphs  and  March 

from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust” Berlioz 

Wotan's  Farewell  and  Fire-Charm  from 

"The  Valkyrie” Wagner 

Mr.  Witherspoon. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

Bruckner's  "Te  Deuru”  and  Beethoven's  sym- 
phony. No.  9,  with  Mmo»  ~~mn-  ULm-J 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPT.  29.  i 

Symphony  In  A major  ("Italian”). Mendelssohn  | 

“Vol  che  sapete” Mozart 

Kelsey. 

“Cleopatra,”  symphonic  poem Chadwick 

(First  time.) 

Concerto  No.  1 In  B-flat  minor  for 

piano 

Mr.  Bauer. 

Academic  festival  overture ...Brahms 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Suite  from  “Sylvia”..... j 

Polonaise  from  "Mignon  j 

Mme.  Maconda. 

Andante  and  Gavotte  from  Serenade  In 

Arla'trom  ”Der  Freisebuetz" Weber 

Mr.  Hamlin. 

Scherzo.  "The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice"  ..  .Dukas 

Aria  from  “I  Promessi  Sposi  Ponchlelll 

Mme.  Bouton. 

Entr’acte  from  the  incidental  music  ^ to 

Maeterlinck’s  “Pelloas  and  Melisande  .Faure 

Aria  from  "La  Gloeonda" Ponchlelll 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mad  scene  from  “Lucia  dl  Lami^^lzettj 
moor  Mme.  Maconda. 

Kaisermarsch — Wagner 

(With  chorus.) 

The  concerts  in  the  afternoon  will  be- 
gin at  2:30,  and  in  the  evening  at  8. 
There  will  be  public  rehearsals  of  the 
chorus  and  orchestra  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  evenings;  of  the  soloists  and 
orchestra  on  Wednesday  morning  and 
afternoon  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
mornings.  Seats  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hall  for  any  concert. 

PERSONAL. 

Mme.  Katherine  Fisk,  contralto,  will 
fill  engagements  In  'this  country  this 
season.  She  will  take  part  with  Mme.] 
Shotwell-Piper,  Kelley  Cole  and  David 
Bispham  in  Mrs.  Grace  Wassail’s  Shake- 
speare cycle. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  who  was  in  Boston 
last  week,  will  make  an  extended  tour 
after  his  performance  of  Tschaikowsky  s 
first  piano  concerto  at  the  Worcester 

festival.  . 

Mr.  Kubelik  will  begin  his  season  of] 
100  concerts  at  ’Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  Dec.  1.  He  will  visit  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Francis  Mac  mi  Hen,  the  joung 
American  violinist,  who  has  played  ^th 
much  success  in  _ European  cities,  will 
make  a tour  In  this  country  m 1906.  HU 
debut  will  be  in  New  York,  Oct.  14,  isw>. 
his  21st  birthday.  . ^ .. 

Mr.  Hans  Richard,  pianist,  a pupil  of 
Pugno  and  Reisenauer,  will  make  Lln- 

CiJean'  Gerardjfi"  the  celebrated  'cellist 
will  'begin  his  tour  in  this  country  at 
Indianapolis  Nov.  6.  , , . „ . „ 

Miss  Minnie  Coons,  a pianist  who 
played  in  Berlin  with  orchestra  last  sea 
piay  u ; 1 n New  Y Or 


Outside  Boston. 

The  plans  for  the  orchestra  outside  of 
Boston  are  rather  more  extensive  than 
ever  before.  Its  popularity  has  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  even  in  the  last  few 
years,  after  many  had  supposed  that 
the  limit  had  been  reached,  that  the 
field  of  its  activity  in  the  East  is  con- 
stantly enlarging,  and,  while  Boston  is 
its  home  city,  other  cities  have  come  to 
regard  it  to  a certain  extent  as  their 
own. 

Including  the  Boston  series  and  the  , 
preliminary  trip  to  Canada  and  the  , 

°1V9.  ; 

I mdav^V  matinees 

five  Twi“lheav^ryBcin-| 

offered 'eth'ereUCt^enorchesi.ra^1^vni  uSS  1 

vea?  resume  ’its  series  of  five  concerts 
in  Washington,  and  in  order ’ to  ^1 thl* 
the  second  series  of  five  concerts  m 

Philadelphia  will  .^eth^acnT  Prov‘- 

*e‘n*d  S aern,ford-  wUl  each  have 

EiSfatsfss-SfMs1 

Poughkeepsie,  Springfield,  Albany,  New 
Haven  and  Portland. 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

The  48th  annual  festival  of  the 
rooster  County  Musical  Association 


son.  will  make  her -debut  in  New  York 

atHugo  ° Heermanm  r^he  °vlolin  i st?  ' a fter 
his  tour  in  Australia,  will  begin  a series 
of  concerts  in  this  country  at  San  Fran - 
cisco  Oct.  12.  This  is  his  second  visit 
to  the  United  States.  . . ... 

Mme  Kirkby  Lumi  will  sing  m this 
country  in  oratorio  and  concert  the  eom- 

mMiAsaSMuriel  Foster,  the  English  con- 
tralto. will  sing  in  the  United  States 
from  February  to  May.  She  will  begin 
in  San  Francisco  Feb.  4 

Ben  Davies,  the  Lnglisn  tenor,  will 
sing  in  the  United  States  from  March 

tiGhiseppe  Campanari  wall  head  his  own 
concert  company  for  a tour  that  will 
include  the  Pacific  coast. 

\ pleasant  echo  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  Kneisel  quartet  m Eu- 
rope last  year  has  just  reached  that 
organization.  It  comes  in  the  form  of 
arf  invitation  from  the  Societe  Philhar- 
monique  de  Paris  to  give  a concert 
under  its  auspices  next  February.  The 
letter,  couched  in  complimentary  terms, 
was  written  on  behalf  of  the  society, 
whose  concerts  of  chamber  music  are 
the  most  aristocratic  as  well  as  artis- 
tic affairs  of  their  kind  in  the  .French 
capital,  by  M.  Emanuel  Rey.  Unfortu- 
nately. the  newly  assumed  duties  of  Mr. 
Kneisel  and  his  associates  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Musical  Art  in  New'  York, 
make  the  acceptance  of  this  and  a num- 
ber of  other  European  engagements  im- 
possible. 


“La  Boheme”  (first  time  here  ifi  Eng- 
lish). 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  offers  a free  scholarship  for  one 
year  in  the  vocal  normal  department  to 
young  men  and  women  of  limited  means 
who  have  good  voices  and  natural  musi- 
cal ability.  There  will  be  an  examina- 
tion of  candidates  at  the  conservatory  , 
on  Tuesday,  the  26th,  at  4 P.  M. 

The  Faelten  pianoforte  school  opened 
for  Its  ninth  season  the  18th.  The  regis- 
tration shows  a large  influx  of  new  pu- 
pils, and  a corresponding  registration  of 
former  students.  A pupils’  concert  will 
be  given  in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall 
Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  27,  to  which 
the  public  is  invited. 

The  Ruth  Burrage  room  in  Stelnert 
Hall  building,  with  Its  pianos  and 
library  of  four-hand  and  eight-hand  mu-  j 
sic  for  two  pianos,  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  persons  who  Play  such  music  | ; 
tolerably  well  at  first  sight.  The  library  | j 
with  the  frequent  additions  that  are  I 
made  to  It  is  a gift  from  and  in  memory 
of  Miss  Ruth  Burrage  for  the  assistance 
of  students  of  music.  The  use  of  the 
pianos  and  the  rent  of  the  room  are  the 
generous  gift  of  Messrs.  M.  Stelnert  & 
Sons  Company.  Information  about  the 
rules  for  the  use  of  the  room  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  6 New- 
bury street. 

NEW  WORKS. 

Among  the  novelties  chosen  by  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  for  performances  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall  Promenade  Concerts  in 
London  are  Granville  Bantock’s  “Hel- 
ena.” a set  of  orchestral  variations;  "Sir 
William  Wallace:  A.  D.,  1305,”  sym- 
phonic poem  by  William  Wallace;  i 
“Paris,”  symphonic  poem  by  Frederic 
Delius;  A.  von  Ahn  Carse’s  "In  a Bal-( 
cony”  (after  Browning);  "Miniatures,’’  a 
suite  by  J.  D.  Davis;  Cecil  Forsyth’s 
four  studies,  "Valjean,”  "Cosette," 
"Fantine."  "Gavroche,”  and  an  Irish 
symphony  in  D minor  by  Hamilton 
Harty,  who  is  known  as  the  composer 
of  a string  quartet. 

"Appalacia,”  a symphonic  poem  for 
orchestra,  baritone  voice  and  chorus,  by 
Frederic  Delius,  was  performed  at  the 
82d  Lower  Rhine  Music  Festival  at 
Duessoldorf.  The  music  is  supposed  to 
portray  nature  and  negro  life  on  a Mis- 
sissippi plantation.  The  work  is  de- 
scribed as  episodically  effective,  but  not 
well  knit  together.  and  the  chief  negro 
theme  is  declared  by  Germans  to  be 
j without  true  or  individual  character. 

"Gold.”  a chorus  for  male  voices,  six 
; parts,  by  Louis  Kefor,  director  of  the 
Verviers  music  school,  is  highly  praised. 

I It  was  produced  at  Verviers  Aug.  13. 

Stage  music  to  Shakespeare's  "Julius 
I Caesar.”  composed  by  Gabriel  Faure, 
j was  performed  in  the  Antique  Theatre 
I at  Orange  Aug.  7.  A correspondent  of 
| the  Menestrrl.  who  complained  of  the 
inability  to  hear  music  in  the  vast 
amphitheatre,  wrote;  “To  my  regret,  I 
have  heard  only  two  trumpet  calls  and 
, three  tremolos.” 

ytyr  v r 1 ■’ 

HEARTLESS  LANDLORDS. 

We  learn  from  an  Italian  correspond- 
ent. that  Homan  landlords  are  promoters 
of  race  suicide,  forgetting  the  noble  tra- 
ditions of  their  city  and  adopting  the 
abhorrent  practices  of  many  of  their  j 
Parisian  and  American  colleagues.  Not 
long  ago  in  Home  on  a stormy  night 
thirty  or  more  men,  women  and  cbil-  ! 
dren  were  without  shelter.  Although  j 
they  had  money  for  the  rent  in  their  j 
bands,  landlord  after  landlord  refused  , 
them  rooms  because  there  were  children  : 
in  the  party.  The  rain  came  down  in  j 
j sheets ; the  wretches  with  their  house- 
hold goods  were  drenched,  and  several 
suffered  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
on  account  of  the  exposure,  for  only  a 
few  of  the  shelterless  could  be  provided 
for  in  the  police  station.  The  question 
is  asked  whether  a landlord  is  justified 
in  taking  sueli  a course.  An  indignant 
newspaper  exclaimed : “The  roof,  like 
bread,  is  an  elementary  family  right.  A 
person  is  not  allowed  to  store  bread  and 
refuse  it  when  the  population  is  starv- 
ing. Has  a landlord  the  right  to  keep 
his  house  empty  and  let  children  die 
from  exposure?  Is  he  not  morally  re- 
sponsible for  such  loss  of  life?  ’ But 
landlords  are  “morally  responsible^' 

| when  they  do  not  provide  sufficient  heat 
for  their  tenaats  who  suffer  and  some- 
times die  through  such  shiftlessness  or 
i meanness.  The  “morally  responsible 
are  generally  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
law. 
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LOCAL. 

Mr.  Savage’e  English  grand  opera 
company  will  begin  a season  of  two 
weeks  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  Oot.  3(K 
This  company  has  not  been  heard  here 
for  two  years.  The  “Parsifal”  com- 
pany was  heard  last  year  In  its  stead, 
and  now  the  companies  are  united.  The 
repertory  will  Include  “The  Valkyrie. 
“Tannhaeuser,"  "Lohengrin,"  Rlgo- 
letto.”  "Aida,”  "Faust”  and  Puccini’s 


ONCE  MORE. 

The  Herald  has  received  letters  with 
reference  to  Dr.  Harris’  communica- 
tion published  last  Friday  night  * 

few  editorial  comments.  One  or 
correspondents  give  lists  of  author, 
high  standing  who  prefer  had  rati  eu 
to  "would  rather.”  The  lists  include 
famous  names  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. and  the  lists  could  easily  he  ex- 
tended.  Thus  no  one  of  the  cor- 
respondents mentions  Sir  Tlioma. 

Browne,  yet  at  the  very  beginning  of 
llis  “Religio  Medici”  (sec.  3)  we  find: 
"Who  had  rather  promiscuously  retain 


all'  than  abridge  any.” 

The^e  is,  indeed,  a cloud  of  witnesses 
in  support  of  “had  rather.”  Dr.  Harris 
says:  “And  how  many  instances  of 

‘queer’  English  does  Byron  furnish. 
Does  that  warrant  a general  usage  like 
that?”  But  these  Byronic  instances 
are  not  found  in  the  writings  of  a host 
of  careful,  reputable  and  great  authors, 
and  thus  they  differ  from  “had  rat  her.” 
N'or  will  ungrammatical  phrase*  Hike 
“He  seen  his  dnty  and  he  done  it  ’ arm 
“I  had  ruther,”  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris, 
be  found  commonly  used  by  the  best 
writers  of  English.  In  other  words, 
"had  rather,”  unlike  the  phrases  quoted 
bv  Dr.  Harris,  is  a long  established  and 
approved  idiom,  and  the  question  of; 
how  it  should  be  phrased  is  wholly  irreb 
evant  and  impertinent. 

"I  had  ruther”  reminds  ns  of  a.  story, 
which  we  are  sure  the  doctor  will 
enjor,  for  it  might  easily  have  come 
from  Eindge,  X.  H.  Many  years  ago 
there  was  a rivalry  between  Tunbridge 
and  Chelsea  in  Vermont,  as  there  was 
later  between  Troy  and  Albany,  and 
between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  A 
farmer  from  Tunbridge,  loafing  in  the  r 
Chelsea  store,  made  the  following  un- 
provoked assault  on  the  company: 
"Hum!  I had  ruther  be  the  meanest 
man  in  Tunbridge  than  the  likeliest  ! 
man  in  Chelsea!”  There  was  silence  I 
lor  a moment.  Then  a voice  was  heard  I 
in  a corner  of  the-  store  drawling, 
"W-a-l-M!  You’ve  got  your  druther!” 


tired  husbands. 

According  to  the  Chicago  News,  ‘‘the 
most  important  moment  of  the  day  to 
a man’s  peace  of  mind  is  the  ten  min- 
utes that  follow  his  return  from  busi-  | 
ness.  At  that  time  one  word  may  ' 
change  his  whole  state  of  feeling.  The 
most  important  thing  for  the  tactful 
woman  to  do  is  to  wait  until  she  sees 
some  signs  of  his  temper  before  she 
makes  any  decided  move.”  She  should 
not,  the  moment  he  takes  off  his  hat 
home  is  where  the  hat  is,  as  Mr.  F.  E.  I 
Chase  philosophically  remarked— she 
should  not  at  that  very  moment  lament 
with  a loud  lamentation  over  the 
amount  of  an.  ice  or  plumber's  bill. 
She  should  not  be  immediately  voluble 
about  her  own  day  or  curious  about  Ins. 

In  other  words,  the  tactful  woman 
knows  the  importance  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  psychological  moment. 
And  only  the  tactful  should  marry,  for 
happiness  in  wedlock  comes  from  mu- 
tual tact  and  forbearance.  The  hus- 
band returns  tired  from  the  office— or 
the  club,  for  there  are  husbands  who 
stop  at  a club  on  the  way  home,  for 
mental  friction  and  stimulation,  as  they 
say,  although  the  friction  leaves  an 
odor  of  alcohol,  that  vague  smell  as  of 
burnt  fireworks  borne  on  the  breath  of 
him  returning.  In  either  event,  the! 
News  states  a profound  truth:  a hus- 
band does  not  wish  to  hear  much  talk 
at  home  until  he  is  ready  to  talk.  We| 
believe  it  was  Schiller  that  spoke  of  the 
happy  man  who,  coming  back  from  the  I 
war.  found  an  open  door  and  arms 
"mutely”  embracing.  This  happy  man 
was  not  greeted  at  once  with:  "Xow, 

George,  tell  us  all  about  it”;  nor  did  the 
embracer  shout  in  his  ear,  “We  must 
change  our  meat  man.”  She  waited  at 
least  till  he  had  put  his  sword  in  the 
umbrella  stand  and  had  washed  his 
face  and  hands  and  donned  a clean 
eolla?. 

As  you  now  walk  at  dusk  in  street?^ 
lined  with  apartment  houses,  you  see 
here  and  there  an  expectant  face  at  the 
window,  and  if  you  are  a sentimentalist 
the  sight  gives  pleasure,  and  you  think 
of  the  meeting  and  the  joy  and  comfort 
of  privacy  given  in  a fiat.  You  dismiss 
indignantly  the  suggestion  whispered  by 
some  demon  of  the  perverse  that  the 
waiter  at  the  window  is  anxkhs:  that 
she  is  watching  to  see  whether  Henry 
is  walking  straight  or  titubating.  But 
you  do  not  stop  to  think  that  the  woman 
waiting  may  spoil  the  happy  meeting, 
even  when  Henry  is  plumb  sober,  by 
telling  him  in  the  little  hall  how  Mrs. 
Bounderton  tried  to  snub  her.  how  she 
had  a disagreeable  scene  with  the  jani- 
tor. or  by  proposing  at  once  an  evening 
of  so-called  social  amusement. 

We  were  talking  about  these  matters 
with  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  is  still  the  fair 


nay 


ustacin!  "TWImt  eoi 
Herkimer.  when  there  were 
vooing  her?)  She  spoke  ns  follows: 
Yes,  what  you  say  has  a reasonable 
ound,  but  how  is  a woman  to  be  sure 
•f  this  psychological  moment?  I am 
i old  by  my  friends  that  all  men  are  cross 
n the  morning,  and  though  Herkimer 
s not  cross,  he  is — how  shall  I put  it? 
—well,  he  is  absorbed.  If  I speak  to 
dm  at  breakfast  about  something  that 
should  be  done,  he  looks  up  from  his 
lewspaper  and  says : ‘I’ll  think  it  over,’ 
>r  ‘Let  us  begin  the  day  pleasantly ; 
ye’ll  talk  it  over  tonight.’  If  he  is  at 
uncheon,  he  talks  incessantly  about 
iorne  sociological  fact  he  has  noted  for 
lis  great  work — I wonder  if  he  will  ever 
lave  the  first  volume  ready  for  the 
irinter — or  he  tells  me  at  length  of  how 
nuch  there  is  for  him  to  do  in  the  after- 
noon. and  at  dinner  he  says : ‘I’ve  been 
dunking  over  what  you  said  and  we’ll 
:alk  about  it  tomorrow.’  As  a rule,  I 
determine  what  should  be  done,  and  do 
t,  and  he  seldom  is  disagreeable  when 
ne  finds  it  out.  Your  picture  of  the 
waiting  wife  is  all  very  pretty,  but  I 
sometimes  think  the  happiest  home  is 
where  the  wife  makes  it  a point  to  come 
in  later  than  her  husband.  He  is  then 
ready,  eager  to  talk ; in  fact,  you  can’t 
stop  him,  and  he  is  curious  as  to  what 
you  have  done,  whom  you  have  seen, 
and  if  you  have  called  on  a woman  who 
cor  some  reason  or  other  is  described  by 
men  as  beautiful,  he  fidgets  until  he 
finds  out  whether  she  said  anything 
about  him.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
psychological  moments  are  movable 


feasts.' 
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FOES  TO  MOUNTAINS. 

Some  time  ago  The  Herald  com- 
mented on  the  railway  built  to  carry 
gaping  tourists  to  the  top  of  the  Jung- 
frau, Wd  it  speculated  as  to  the  indig- 
natio»|  of  the  mountain  that  had  long 
held  ittself  inviolate.  The  Herald  then 
referred  to  the  many  liberties  taken 
with  the  everlasting  hills  by  crawling, 
creeping  man,  who  leaves  on  their  flanks 
such  marks  of  civilization  as  empty' 
cans  pnd  beer  bottles,  crumpled  news- 
paper*  aid  paper  bags. 

It  how  appears  that  even  the  Swiss 
themselves,  in  spite  of  their  traditional 
greed,  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  providing  such  ease  of  access  and 
making  lonely  and  forbidding  mountains 
popular.  We  read  that  “the  fact  is 
penetrating  the  cantonal  mind  that  the 
universal  intrusion  of  unsightly  hotels 
and  clanking  railways  is  destined  to 
I dispel  the  charm  of  natural  solitude  and 
mystery  which  is  the  real  quest  of  the 
tourist ; the  intelligent  Swiss  are  awak- 
ening to  the  prospect  that  the  organized 
subjugation  of  their  peaks  and  valleys 
by  the  builder  and  the  engineer  will 
soon  destroy  their  attractions  for  the 
traveller,  and  that  the  gold  mine  of  their 
magnificent  scenery  will  ‘peter  out,’  just 
like  gold  mines  of  a more  literal 
species."  There  is  an  anti-desecration 
league,  the  “Ligue  pour  la  Conservation 
de  la  Snisse  Pittoresque.”  and  Sir  Mar- 
tin Conway  is  writing  letters  to  news- 
papers of  London  in  which  he  invites 
English  support. 

It  has  not  yet  occurred  to  any  Swiss 
syndicate  to  strip  the  mountains  of  ice 
and  forests  for  commercial  purposes, 
but,  as  our  readers  know,  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  on  the  sides  of  the  White 
mountains  goes  merrily  on,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  has  made  no  really 
I earnest  effort  to  stop  the  vandalism. 
The  most  earnest  appeals  have  been 
made  by  outsiders  who  either  visit  the 
White  mountains  or  are  opposed  on 
principle  to  any  wanton  desecration. 

| But  there  are  men  who  would  gladly 
use  a cemetery  for  a pasture ; and  to 
them  the  value  of  a mountain  is  only 
the  wood  it  bears  on  its  flanks  and 
shoulders. 

When  Sir  Martin  Conway  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  league  in, 
Switzerland  would  succeed  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  his  reason  for 
thus  answering  was  that  the  movement 
is  local.  "Had  it  been  formed  outside 
of  Switzerland,  he  doubted  whether  any- 
thing would  have  come  of  it.”  He  cited',, 
an  instance  where  local  opinion  over-- 
ruled  the  wishes  of  g uilders.  A league 


was  reserving  ihe  beau 

Steraing,  a village  in  the,  Tyrol,  which 
is  crowded  with  tourists.  The  beauty 
has  been  preserved ; not  a house  has 
been  moved  or  altered,  and  all  new 
houses  have  been  built  in  harmony  with 
Ihe  old  type.  It  would  seem  that  a 
branch  of  this  Swiss  league  in  Germany 
should  exert  more  influence  than  one  in 
England,  for  the  Germans  are  now  the 
chief  tourists  by  reason  of  organized 
trips  and  cheap  travel.  But  as  they 
expect  to  find  accommodation  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  as  they  go  in  shoals, 
hence  huge  and  cheaply  built  hotels  ap- 
pear like  mushrooms  and  disturb  the 

landscape.  Sir  Martin’s  remark  about 
local  influence  may  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  the  White  mountains.  If  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  do  not  them- 
selves feel  the  disgrace  of  the  barbarous 
devastation,  will  they  heed  the  protests 
of  outsiders? 

DOLLARS  AND  POETRY. 

Mr.  Louis  Michel,  “the  premier  bard 
of  Baltimore” — for  there  are  persons 
who  prefer  “premier”  to  "chief.”  “lead-  | 
ing”  or  even  “first” — has  also  been  ■ 
praised  as  “the  Goethe  of  the  Ghetto.” 

In  spite  of  this  appreciation,  lie  now 
forswears  writing  verse.  He  gives  his 
reasons  for  thus  contracting  the  horizon 
and  he  gives  them  in  prose  and  poetry. 
“I’ve  detected,  to  my  great  sorrow', 
that  a poet  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life  is  not  only  not  appreciated,  hut 
the  writing  of  poetry  is  utilized  as  a 
weapon  against  the  writer  to  argue, 
with  some  grounds  of  approved  sanc- 
tion, about  his  eccentricities,  impracti- 
cable methods,  etc.  Only  the  very  rich 
and  the  intensely  petted  may  write 
verse  without  getting  the  worst  of  it; 
the  poor,  struggling  zealot  may  as  well 
smother  his  songs  and  break  his  lyre.” 
And  again  Mr.  Michel  remarks: 

“My  rhymes  are  still  forevermore! 

The  world  loves  not  the  poet-scribe 
When  in  the  jumble,  and  the  roar 

Of  mighty  gold  swims  human  tribe; 

Mv  rhymes  are  still— my  own  want  bread, 

A home,  a bed,  a happy  door— 

Though  I feel  poems  stir  me  yet. 

For  a good  while  shall  write  no  more!” 

Run  over  the  list  of  poets  in  any 
country,  Mr.  Michel,  and  how  many  of 
(them  were  rich  or  “intensely  petted.” 
We  refer  not  to  the  rich  through  inher- 
itance, who  amused  themselves  by  writ- 
ing foolish,  trifling  verse,  but  to  the 
“boss  poets,”  to  borrow  a phrase  from 
Artemus  Ward.  The  poet’s  lot  is  pro- 
verbial, and  why  rebel  against  it?  A few 
weeks  ago  Edith  Allanby,  the  headmis- 
tress of  a Lancaster  (Eng.)  national 
school,  killed  herself.  She  had  written 
a book  four  years  ago,  and  spent  much 
money  in  the  hope  of  securing  a pub- 
lisher. This  book,  “The  Fulfilment,” 
was  a very  serious  one;  it  hqd  a “mes- 
sage,” and  the  poor  woman  argued  that 
if  she  should  kill  herself  her  death  would 
secure  the  book  a public.  If  a publisher 
and  the  public  would  not  take  the  mes- 
sage from  her  living,  she  thought  they 
woul  take  it  “out  of  the  great  silence.’* 
The  coroner  saw  nothing  in  this  to  sug- 
gest insanity.  Mr.  Michel  prefers  to 
“struggle  for  the  damnable,  almighty 
dollar.” 

But  are  the  very  rich  now  writing- 
poetry  that  commands  attention  and  re- 
spect? Jay  Gould,  in  his  younger  years, 
wrote  a history  of  a New  York  county,  j 
but  we  have  never  found  in  an  anthol-  i 
ogy  a sonnet,  ode,  ballad  or  a sparkling 
example  of  vers  de  societe  signed  by  him, 
nor  is  his  memory  preserved  by  his  po- 
etic outbursts.  Is  there  a trust  bug 
who  solaces  himself  by  invoking  the 
Muse?  Are  the  Rockefellers,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  Anthony  Brady,  Mr.  Russell  Sage 
among  even  the  minor  poets?  Perhaps 
their  verses  are  only  for  private  circula- 
tion. Poets  in  these  materialistic  days 
are  too  easily  discouraged.  We  regret 
to  say  that  an  American  woman  of  true 
poetic  fancy  and  fine  taste,  a woman 
whose  verses  have  won  the  approval  of 
both  the  fastidious  and  the  public,  now 
exiled  in  England,  refuses  to  write 
- etiher  verse  or  prose,  because  she  he- 
lixes, and  without  affectation,  that  the 
world  is  indifferent  to  the  printed  ex- 
pression of  her  thoughts. 

IN  ADVANCE. 

We  received  a.  letter  a day  qr  t wo  ago 
in  which  a person  wholly  unknown  to 
us  asked  a favor.  The  granting  of  it 


would  take  four  or’Tjwj  Hours  of  invest!, 
gat  ion;  rummaging  In  the  Public 
Library,  looking  over  newspaper  files, 
etc.  The  information  would  benefit  only 
the  pride  of  the  correspondent,  who  has 
consented  to  read  a paper  before  a 
woman’s  club.  The  correspondent  did 
not  even  inclose  a postage  stamp  or  a 
stamped  envelope:  but  she  signed  her- 
self ns  follows  : “Thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance. I am  cordially  yours.”  This 
being  interpreted  means  that  her  thank- 
fulness proceeds  from  the  heart. 

No  doubt  hundreds  of  such  letters  are 
written  daily  to  unfortunates.  In  this 
instance  the  correspondent  is  not  living 
in  a lonely  country  house  or  in  some 
village  that  has  escaped  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie’s  roving  eye.  and  is  without  a 
library  building:  she  lives  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  land.  In  a rash  mo- 
ment she  consented  to  read  a paper.  The 
subject  was  assigned  to  her.  It  is  her 
turn  to  do  something.  Ignorant,  or 
lazy,  she  does  not  wish  to  submit  her- 
self to  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

But  why  should  she  rub  it  in  ? It  is 
the  cool  assumption  that  the  receiving 
wretch  will  at  once  drop  his  w'ork,  leave 
his  office  or  fireside,  look  over  dusty  files, 
search  memoirs  and  books  of  reference, 
and  all  for  a subject  that  does  not  inter- 
est him  and  to  minister  to  the  vain- 
glory of  an  unknown — it  is  this  that 
stings,  vexes,  maddens.  He  will  not 
even  be  thanked:  he  has  been  thanked. 
“Cordially  yours.”  What  possible  cor- 
diality can  exist  between  correspondent 
and  receiver?  And  yet  there  are  men 
who,  like  the  celebrated  Inca  of  Peru, 
can  never  say  no  to  a woman.  In  this 
instance  the  waste  of  time,  the  labor  of 
answering,  and  even  the  expenditure  of 
a two-cent  stamp — or  perhaps  postage 
to  the  amount  of  four  stamps — will  not 
deter  them  from  doing  what  they  fool- 
ishly call  their  duty.  They  say  to  them- 
selves— and  with  a doubtful  accent — 
“Noblesse  oblige!”  or  “Place  aux 
dames !”  They  have  been  thanked  : an 
unknown  woman,  perhaps  a rare  and 
radiant  beauty,  admits  that  she  is  cor- 
dially theirs.  It  is  up  to  them.  The 
woman  reads  her  paper,  and  her  fellow- 
members  wonder  at  her  knowledge.  “I 
didn’t  -think  she  had  so  much  in  her 
head.”  says  Mrs.  Fortescue.  looking  at 
her  through  a lorgnette,  inflicting  her 
eye  upon  her.  to  borrow  a phrase  from 
Dr.  Parr,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
searching  glance. 
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the  poet’s  untimely  death,  qu<rt 

line  and  said:  "It  is  something  to 

have  written  even  a few  verses  that 
have  the  power  of  clinging  to  the  memory 
like  the  line  already  quoted,  and  its  mate 
is  good,  if  not  quite  so  good : 

Ilion  Is  ronsumol  with  nut. 

“Nor  is  such  a couplet  as  this  at  all 
commonplace : 

Ah,  lonely  lanes  be  they,  Gotl  knows. 

Where  never  lover  plucks  u rose. 

“Poets  today  who  can  strike  such  a 
note  as  thatare  not  so  common  that  their 
death  should  pass  unrecorded.” 

Mr.  Knowles’  line  about  Helen’s  lips 
has  the  true  Elizabethan  flavor.  It  re- 
calls by  its  delicate  symbolism  and  ex- 
quisite melancholy  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  fair  woman  by  Thomas  Nash,  rather 
than  the  passionate  and  sonorous  out- 
burst of  Marlowe’s  Faust  when  Mephis- 
topheles  brings  Helen  before  him.  And 
what  a delightful  volume  of  poetry 
might  be  collected  and  entitled  “The 
Praise  of  Helen” — verses  from  Homer, 
the  Elizabethans,  Goethe,  William  Mor- 
ris, Rossetti — the  volume  might  not  be 
large,  but  it  would  contain  infinite 
riches.  The  old  verses  describing  the 
! thirty  points  of  ideal  beauty  that  was 
Helen’s  will  be  found,  hut  there  will  be 
no  room  for  the  foul  sneer  of  Horace, 
i In  Mr.  Knowles’  line  there  is  also  the 

thought  so  beautifully  expressed  by 
Omar  Khayyam  or  Fitzgerald. 

As  the  Post  says,  it  is  something  to 
have  written  even  one  fine  and  haunting 
line.  A comparatively  unknown  but 
true  poet,  the  late  A.  E.  Watrous,  en- 
vied in  song  Fitz  James  O’Brien  for  his 
line  about  the  girl  in  the  Gallipagos 
Isles  being  the  burden  of  the  sailor  boy’s 
Song.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  O’Brien’s  sailor  boy  ever 
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FINALE. 

Dr.  Harris  sends  The  Herald  the  fol- 
lowing note,  which  we  publish  gladly : 
WINTHROP,  Mass.,  Sept.  24,  1905. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I seen  vour  editorial  last  Friday  about 
the  letter  I writ  about  ‘had  rather’  and 
I have  came  to  the  conclusion  after  this 
to  use  Herald  English  instead  of  the  old 
kind.  T had  rather  and  then  it  shall 
have  came  easier  (after  practice).  X are 
convinced— see  Gray's  Elegy— and  my 
friends  is  convinced — see  Shakespeare, 
Macbeth,  act  2,  scene  1.  If  them  au- 
thors ain’t  good  enough  to  settle  it  that 
it  are  all  right  to  mix  up  singular  nouns 
and  plural  verbs  and  vice  versa,  then, 
there  ain’t  no  good  in  The  Herald  logic. 

I reckon  authorities  in  grammar  is  like 
those  in  medicine— one  feller’s  guess  are 
good  till  there's  one  cornin'  to  another 
feller.  Anyhow,  "Licet  marito  commit- 
ted FOlecismum,”  and  I ain’t  no  bach- 
elor. FRANC.  A.  HARRIS. 

The  Herald  does  not  find  it  necessary 
to  add  anything  to  the  amiable  contro- 
versy. It  never  stated  that  “would 
rather;’  is  not  grammatically  correct, 
and  it  admits  that  this  phrase  is  used  j 
by  many,  especially  by  the  prurient 
prudes  of  speech  and  literature.  It 
hastens  to  add  that  Dr.  Harris  is  not  a 
prude.  No  one  ever  brought  this  accu- 
sation against  him.  But  in  his  hostility 
toward  “had  rather”  he  is  fighting  an 
idiom,  not  a solecism,  and  idioms  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  strength  and  tang 
of  a language.  The  idiom  “had  rather,” 
The  Herald  repeats,  is  a long-estab- 
lished, honorable  idiom  that  has  been 
employed  by  the  best  writers  in  the 
language  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
down  to  the  present  day.  Dr.  Harris 
in  returning  to  “Herald  English  ' re- 
turns to  English  that,  in,  this  instance 
at  least,  is  pure  and  undefiled. 

A FINE  LINE. 

The  late  Frederick  L.  Knowles  was 
the  author  of  the  line  that  has  haunted 
many : 

Helen's  lips  are  drifting  dust. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  lamenting 


saw  a girl  in  the  Gallipagos  or  Encan-  j 
tadas,  for  the  islands  are  like  heaps  of  1 
cinders;  they  are  a group  of  extinct  voi-  , 
canoes,  horribly  desolate,  inhabited  j 
chiefly  by  tortoises,  supposed  by  sailors  j 
to  contain  the  souls  of  wicked  sea  offi- 
cers,  especially  commodores  and  cap- 
tains, although  buccaneers,  runaways, 
castaways  and  the  marooned  have  from 
time  to  time  dragged  there  miserable 
lives.  But  what  has  possibility  or  prob 
ability  to  do  with  a fine  line?  Poe  sings 
of  his  “most  immemorial  year”;  pray, 
what  does  “immemorial”  mean  as  thus 
used : 

It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year.  ^ 

YTet  such  is  the  poet’s  authority  that 
“immemorial”  here  seems  the  inevitable, 
the  only  word.  The  poet  often  draws 
us  with  a single  line,  as  beauty  with  a 
single  hair.  There  are  poets  of  only  a 
few  lines  or  even  a line  who  are  move 
to  be  envied  than  smug  and  highly  es- 
teemed versifiers  of  volumes.  Mr. 
Knowles  well  deserves  remembrance,  if 
only  for  his  thought  of  Helen.  How 
much  happier  the  fate  of  such  a poet 
than  of  an  orator  like  “single  speech 
! Hamilton,”  for  who  remembers  one 
I word  of  the  oration  that  made  Hamilton 
! famous?  Was  it  ever  reported?  Rich- 
| ard  Cumberland,  who  served  with  Ham- 
ilton in  Ulster  county,  said  that  he  spoke 
well  though  not  often,  and  that  his  style 
strongly  resembled  the  style  of  Junius; 
yet  poor  Hamilton  is  known  only  by  one 
speech  of  which  practically  nothing  is 
known. 

IDENTIFIED. 

The  fact  that  certain  persons  have 
been  unwilling  to  say  that  they  could 
identify  the  bearer  of  the  now  famous 
dress  suit  case  which  contained  the 
ghastly,  headless  and  dismembered  body 
of  the  Winthrop  mystery,  leads  one  to 
question  again  the  value  of  identifica- 
tion in  a murder  investigation,  or  in  a 
trial  where  the  evidence  is  circumstan- 
tial. Not  many  days  ago  Mrs.  Shutter, 
a respectable  married  woman  of  middle- 
age,  was  charged  in  England  with  forg- 
ing and  passing  two  savings  bank  re- 
ceipts. Seven  witnesses  from  the  post- 
office  identified  her  as  the  wanted 
woman.  Yet  the  one  “identified”  not 
only  was  of  irreproachable  character, 
but  if  was  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a doubt,  that  she  was  sick  in  bo| 
throughout  the  named  day  and  -v|| 
wholly  and  clearly  innocent.  Inasmu^jp 


the  names  of  the  only  three  witn 
I mentioned  in  the  report  were  fcmil 
* the.  Pail  Mall  Gazette,  remember  in/ 


Beck  rase  and  the  cruel  and  irreparable 
injury  thru  inflicted  on  an  innocent 
man.  does  not  hesitate  to  remark  edi- 
torially on  the  little  confidence  that 
should  be  put  in  identification  by 
women  : 

“It  is  not  a libel  on  their  sex  to  say 
that  it  is  somewhat  more  inclined  to  be 
influenced  by  prepossessions  and  the  de- 
sire to  believe  than'  our  own.  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  methods  of  police 
court  identification  inevitably  encour- 
age such  tendencies.  The  witness  starts 
with  the  idea  that  the  person  whom  she 
is  wanted  to  identify  is  almost  certainly 
present,  and  therefore  is  likely  to  pick 
out  with  conviction  anybody  who  more 
or  less  resembles  that  person  from  the 
company  present,  although  she  would 
never  have  ‘recognized’  him  or  her  in  a 
casual  meeting  in  the  street.  And  the 
suspected  person,  of  course,  is  only  too 
likely  to  be  given  away  by  signs  of 
trepidation.’’ 

The  Shutter  case  naturally  provoked 
much  discussion,  and  lawyers  and  lay- 
men wrote  letters  to  the  newspapers. 
One  lawyer  thinks  that  the  men  should 
pass  in  single  file  before  the  witness, 
an  l then  the  eager  one  might  identify 
an  early  comer  before  the  real  suspect 
appeared,  while  a more  cautious  wit- 
less might  allow  the  whole  number  to 
iass  without  identifying  any  one  of 
'hem.  lie  thinks  it  would  be  better  still 
f the  witness  -were  taken  to  see  a batch 
rof  prisoners  at  each  of  three  or  four 
police  stations,  and  no  hint  should  be 
given  as  to  the  station  at  which  the 
suspected  is  in  custody.  If  there  were 
several  witnesses  they  should  visit  the 
stations  in  a different  order. 

In  the  Beck  case  the  identification 
was  farcical.  The  women  who  had  been 
defrauded  gave  descriptions  of  the 
swindler — an  elderly  man  with  specta- 
cles and  a white  mustache.  When  they 
were  called  on  to  identify  him  in  a 
group  of  seven  or  eight,  poor  Beck  was 
the  only  one  who  happened  to  have  a 
white  mustache  and  spectacles.  Of 
course  they  identified  him.  “A  bar- 
rister” writes  that  the  judge  should 
always  impress  on  the  jury  this  distinc- 
ion : If  a witness  has  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  a prisoner,  and  if  the 
witness’  eyesight  is  good  and  the  light 
was  fair,  the  identification  is  practically 
conclusive,  unless  there  be  perjury  ; but 
if  the  witness  had  seen  the  criminal 
only  once  or  twice,  and  with  dim  eyes 
in  a bad  light  or  at  some  distance  off, 
the  value  of  the  evidence  is  very  small, 
unless  the  prisoner  be  of  a most  singu- 
lar appearance.  Yet  in  how  many  cases 
have  witnesses  been  deceived  in  the  iden- 
tification of  persons  well  known  to  them. 
It  is  not  necessary’  to  go  back  to  the 
Webster  case,  when  highly  respectable 
citizens  of  Boston  swore  that  they  had 
[seen  Parkman  in  the  street,  though  he 
|was  a corpse  at  that  very’  time.  Not  a 
onth  passes  in  any  state  without  loose 
and  uncertain  identifications.  Some- 
times they  are  grotesquely  wrong,  as  in 
the  ease  last  summer  of  the  tutor  in 
New  York  who  was  accused  of  theft. 
Fortunately  his  innocence  was  proven, 
but  linnet-headed  witnesses  with  cock- 
sure, jaunty  eyidence  have  more  than 
once  sent  the  innocent  to  jail. 
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v ard  L.  Surhne  . G.  Arthur  Smith.  W.  H. 
Cook,  Albert  C.  Getchell.  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace Goodrich  and  Franz  Knciscl  are 
the  conductors.  The  chorus  of  the  as-! 
sociation  numbers  400  voices,  and  the 
orchestra  is  made  up  of  60  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  in- 
cluded Mozart's  "Requiem”  and  selec- 
tions front  Cesar  Franck’s  "The  Beati- 
tudes.” Mr.  Goodrich  conducted,  and 
the  solo  singers  w’ere  Mrs.  Corinne 
Rider-Kelsev.  soprano;  Mrs.  Bertha 
Cushing  Child,  contralto;  Messrs. 
George  Hamlin  and  George  Leon 
Moore,  tenors;  and  Julian  Walker  and 
Harrison  Benr.ett,  basses.  Mrs.  Kelsey 
and  Messrs.  Moore  and  Bennett  sang 
for  the  first  time  at  these  festival 
concerts. 

Only  portions  of.  Franck’s  work  were 
performed— the  prologue,  the  second, 
fourth,  sixth  and  eighth  Beatitudes, 
ft  will  he  remembered  that  the. 
first  performance  in  English  was  at  the' 
Worcester  Festival  of  1900.  and  there 
■was  another  performance  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
adequate  performance  of  the  work  has 
been  given  in  Boston.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  hear  Franck’s  music  sung 
by  the  Cecilia.  Yet  there  are  men  w»ho 
find  little  strength  or  beauty  in  this 
amazing  work.  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn, 
for  instance,  heard  it— they  have  ears, 
but  they  do  not  hear— at  the  Worcester 
(Eng.)  Festival  the  13tli  of  this  month 
and  he  found  the  music  “greatly  over- 
rated.” He  admits  that  some  are  en- 
thusiastic over  it.  but  to  him  "The 
Beatitudes”  is  “clearly  a creation  in 
which  soaring  ambition  o’er-Ieapt  ’it- 
self.” and  he  thus  moralizes:  “There  is 
nothing  so  disappointing  as  a flying 
.Daedalus  with  waxen  wings  melted  by 
the  sun.  ” 


Mimic  of  11»c  Requiem  Seems 

Lacking  in  Signilicancc. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  “L-tcrymosa”  and  a 
few  measures  of  “The  Hoslias.”  the 
music  of  Mozart's  ’’Requiem”  seems 
without  significance.  The  slavish  ad- 
herence to  the  formulas  then  in  fashion 
and  thought  indispensable  to  music  ot 
the  church  is  utterly  incongruous  wait 
the  text,  that  is  so  fraught  with  mean- 
in^  The  repetitions,  the  formulas  of 
progressions,  the  fugues  themselves,  are 
barren  and  vain.  , . 

However  weh  made  the  music  may  be 
from  a pedagogic  standpoint,  n is  de- 
void of  spirituality  as  we  understand  the 
term  today,  and  it  is  no  better  nor 
worse  for  the  most  part,  than  any 
mass  of  Mozart  or  Haydn  composed  per- 
functorily and  according  to  rule.  How 
remote  it  all  is  from  the  divine  mys- 
tfehra  and  deep  spirit  of  devotion  shown 
in  the  earlier  Italian  music  of  the  church. 

\nd  Mozart  himself,  in  the  final  scene 
between  Don  Giovanni  and  the  statue 
struck  a,  deeper  and  more  thrilling  note 
in  his  portraiture  of  the  last  judgment 
and  the  awful  fate  of  the  unrepentant. 

The  performance  of  the  chorus  was. 
on  the  whole,  excellent.  Mr.  Goodrich 
has  taught  Ids  singers  many  things, 
and  they  now  show  an  attention  to 


ience.  possibly,  their  tradiiionally  vola- 
tile nature.  Nettle  broth  is  a common 
dish  ir'  Scotland,  hut  only  the  early 
spring  nettles  should  thus  tie  usedJ 
Rhubarb  leaves  are  delicious  in  salad, 
though  some  prefer  them  cooked  after 
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IFEST1VM  OPENS 
II  WORCESTER 


| S [,(..■  i.i I Dispatch  to  ll.t*  Boston  Herald. 1 
WORCESTER.  Sept.  27,  1906.  The  first 
near!  of  the  48th  annual  festival  of 
e Worcester  County  Musical  Associa- 
i(.  was  given  in  Mechanics’  Hall  this 
enlng.  The  officers  of  the  association 
,.  ;,s  follows;  Messrs.  Paul  B.  Mor- 
in, president;  J.  Vernon  Butler,  viee- 
■esideni-  Harry  R.  Sinclair,  secre- 
ry:  George  R.  Bliss,  treasurer,  Luther 
. Lovell,  librarian,  and  these  dlrec- 
rs,  Charles  M.  Bent,  Arthur  J.  Bassett, 
I.  Rice,  Rufus  Is.  Fowler,  EJ- 


Blackburn’s  Comparison 

Was  Xot  Exactly  Accurate. 

The  comparison  is  unfortunate,  for 
the  wings  of  Daedalus  were  not  melted 
and,  flying  safely,  he  escaped  the  wrath 
of  Minos.  It  was  his  son  Icarus  who, 
flying  too  near  the  sun,  melted  his 
wings  and  feU  into  .sea,'./*:  ’Tis  a 
trifling  poini.  but  it  Is  a good  thing  to 
be  accurate  even  to  a rhetorical  flourish. 
Poor  Mr.  Blackburn!  He  trcoguizcd  tn<J 
noble  quality  of  the  quintet,  "The 
Peacemakers.”  , but.  he  often  yawned; 
"There  arc  acres  and  acres  of  dul  less  to 
pass  through,  while  one  meets  with  but 
few  flowers,  and  of  these  none  is  of 
rare  beauty.”  Mr.  Blackburn,  however, 
was  much  moved  by  Arthur  Sullivan’s 
“In  Memorlatn”  overture,  a lamentation 
that  in  its  expression  of  grief  reminds 
one  of  the  floral  tribute  in  the  shape 
of  an  anchor  with  the  ribbon-legend: 
“We  mourn  dear  Bill”:  and  as  much  of 
Elgar's  music  was  performed  at  the 
festival.  Mr.  Blackburn,  a fetishist  in 
the  presence  of  that  composer,  who,  as 
he  thinks,  is  the  equal  of  Bach.  Richard 
Strauss,  and  only  a little  below  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  soon  recovered  from 
his  disappointment  over  Cesar  Franck. 
\nd  lias  not  President  Hadley  of  Yale 
declared  publicly  that  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
is  the  greatest  living  composer?  But 
why  did  he  qualify  this  praise  by  in- 
serting the  timid  word  "living”? 

It  is  true  that  the  libretto  furnished 
Franck  by  Mrs.  Colomb  is  poor  stuff, 
with  the  exception  of  the  texts  taken 
from  the  gospel.  It  is  jejune  or  mawk- 
ish in  the  original  and  in  the  transla- 
tion nor  does  the  translator's  elevation 
of  Mrs  Colomb  to  the  rank  of  "Lady 
Colomb’’  ennoble  the  work  of  the  French 
woman,  even  though  she  were  in  life  a 
perfect  ladv.  Franck’s  musical  triumph 
is  therefore  the . more  remarkable. 
“Triumph”  is  here  hardly  the  word,  for 
“Papa”  Franck  had  no  thoughts  of 
earthly  triumphs,  and  Mr.  Blackburn's 
comparison  of  him  to  Daedalus  is  again 
1 unfortunate.  Franck  wrote  his  music 
because  he  could  not  help  writing  it. 
The  beatitudes  ,were  in  his  heart.  His 
life  was  in  accordance  with  them.  He 
was  meek  and  poor  in  spirit;  he  did 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness; 
he  knew  the  only  consolation  for  them 
that  mourn;  and  as  he  was  pure  in 
heart,  he  saw  God;  he  not  only  saw  God 
but  he  heard,  as  one  caught  up  in  a 
vision,  the  music  of  Paradise.  There  is 
no  music  of  modern  years  that  is  so 
mystical  and  at  the  same  time  so 
human,  so  exalted  and  yet  so  consola- 
tory. so  admirable  in  workmanship  and 
yet  so  charged  with  spirituality. 

It  was  interesting  to  mark  through  the 
association  of  the  works  by  Mozart  and 
Franck  the  inevitable  influence  on  each 
composer  of  his  milieu.  The  “Requiem” 
has  always  had  a peculiar  charm  by 
reason  of  the  romantic  story  of  its  com- 
position. The  mysterious  stranger  who 
gave  the  commission;  the  thought  of 
the  composer,  writing  with  Death  look- 
in0-  over  his  shoulder  and  with  the 
haunting  belief  that  the  work  would  be 
his  own  Requiem:  his  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  music  as  he  was  dying,  and  his 
pathetic  wish  to  indicate  how  certain 
passages  should  be  scored;  the  dispute 
after  his  burial  about  the  authenticity 
of  various  pages;  all  this  of  itself  would 
incite  curiosity  But  in  Mozart’s  day 
religious  expression  in  music  was,  first 
of  all  fugal,  and  so  we  have  the  con- 
trapuntal feat  of  the  “Kvrie  Eleison.” 
The  Requiem  of  today,  and  Berlioz  as 
well  as  Verdi  is  of  today.  Is  first  of  all 
dramatic.  The  scene  of  scenes  must  be 
the  “Dies  Irae.”  This  is  recognized  even 
bv  the  ungodlv.  for  did  not  the  San 
Francisco  manager  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  reject  Jake  Fisher's  thrilling 
drama  because  his  stage  was  not  large 
enough  to  do  justice  to  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. which  was  the  final  scene  of  the 
plav?  Kt cognized  by  all.  except  by 
Gabriel  -aure.  who  omits  the  “Dies 
Irae”  in  hi«  Reouiem.  that  lie  may  rot 
offend  the  “pelites  dames”  for  whom 
he  has  written  so  sweetly,  a Requiem 
composed  appropriately  for  performance 
in  the  Madeleine  for  any  I rou-Frou  of 
high  society  or  for  any  illustrious  on- 
cotic But  what  dramatic  significance 
has  Mozart’s  “Tuba  M hum. “ with  its 
nrefuncton-  bass  solo  and  foolish  trom- 
bone «o!o?‘  C>  thought  of  .tlie  trombonist 
performing  with  great  expression  Sti- 


dvnamic  gradations  and  a promptne.-- 
ot  attack  that  were  unknown  before 
he  assumed  control. 

Enthusiasm  of  Ihe  Chorus 

Added  Much  to  Its  Accuracy. 

In  the  second  beatitude  the  singing 
was  comparatively  feeble.,  but  during 
the  rest  of  the  evening  the  choral  per- 
formance was  characterized  by  a fair 
balance  of  the  parts-though  the  tenors 
might  have  been  a little  stronger— by 
an  accuracy  that  was  enlivened  in 
“The  Beatitudes”  by  enthusiasm,  and 
by  the  musical  feeling  and  expression 
that  are  indispensable  if  chorus  singing 
is  to  be  something  more  than  “the  roar 
of  multitudinous  mediocrity.”  The  or- 
chestra. too,  played  with  more  than  or- 
dinary care.  , 

Mrs.  Rider- Kelsey  is  a sopiano  ot 
eminently  agreeable  quality  of  voice. 
She  is  a true  lyric  soprano,  woo  nas 
been  well  trained.  Her  legato  is  refresh- 
ing in  thes  ■ days  of  chopping  anil  spas- 
modic declaimers.  She  knows  the  value 
of  continuity  of  line,  and  she  sings  witn 
true  feeling,  with  an  emotion  that  is 
simple  and  genuine.  Her  phrasing  was 
excellent,  aitd  the  modesty  of  her  bear- 
ing added  to  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
her  indisputable  art. 

Mrs  Child  sang  the  rather  ungrateful 
air  of  the  “Mater  Dolorosa”  with  a 
poiganey  of  appeal  that  gave  to  the 
music  the  character  it  inherently  lacks. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  had  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  rare  tidi- 
ness of  her  lower  register. 

Mr  Hamlin  sang  with  the  authoritj 
and  breadth  and  fine  taste  that  have 
given  him  an  international  reputation. 
Sir  Moore’s  voice  is  light,  but  agree- 
able. and  his  phrasing  is  musical. 

Air  Walker  was  a sympathetic  inter- 
preter of  the  beautiful  music  givn  by 
Franck  to  the  voice  of  Christ  and  he 
sang  with  dignity  m the  ’Requiem. 
Satan  in  oratorio  is  always  a tobust, 
stentorian  person,  to  whom  all  sorts  ot 
vocal  liberties  are  allowed.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett who  is  remembered  as  a bass  m 
Mr. ’Savage’s  English  opera  company, 
was  satanic  in  these  respects.  And  it 
Should  be  added  that  Franck  s Satan  is 
not  vocally  subtle.  The  concerted  music 
had  evidently  been  rehearsed,  which  is 
not  always  the  custom  at  music  festi- 

' There  w-as  a large  audience,  which 
"bowed  commendable  patience,  not  to 
sav  fortitude,  during  the  “Requiem, 
and  applauded  heartily  solo  singers  and 
chorus  in  “The  Beatitudes.  ’ It  is  san! 
that  tile  sale  of  tickets  is  much  larger 
this  season  than  it  was  at  the  last  fes- 
tival. As  is  usual,  there  is  a special  de- 
mand for  seats  on  Friday  night— artists 
night,  as  it  is  called. 

Ivneisel  Will  Conduct 

on  Thursday  Afternoon. 
The  concert  Thursday  afternoon  a: 
2:30  o'clock  will  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Kneisel.  The  programme  will  include 
the  overture  to  “Der  Freischuelz. 
"Gretciun,”  from  Liszt's  “Faust”  sym- 
; phony,  minuet,  baliet  of  sylphs,  and 
Rokoczy  march  from  "Damnation  of 
Faust,”  Wo  tail’s  farewell  and  fire- 
charm  from  “The  Valkyrie”  (Mr.  With- 
erspoon.  bass),  and  Miss  Inez  Jouvet, 
violinist,  will  play  with  the  orchestra 
Lalo's  Symphonic  Espagnole. 

Mr.  Goodrich  will  conduct  the  concert 
of  Thursday  evening.  It  will  begin  at  S 
o'clock.  The  programme  will  include 
the  first  movement  of  Bach’s  suite  in 
D major.  Bruckner's  “Te  Drum”  (first 
time  at.  these  concerts),  and  Beethoven  s 
symphonv  No.  Tho  solo  singers  will  be 
Mrs.  Marie  Kunkra-Zimmernmn,  Mrs. 
Helen  Allen  Hunt.  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Shir- 
ley and  Mr.  Herbert  Witherspoon. 


the  manner  of  seakale  or  spring  cab- 
bage. This  reminds  us— apropos  of 
hoots— “speaking  of  bunions,  how’s  your 
mother-in-law" — of  a slorv  told  of  the 
late  vegetarian,  philosopher  and  nihilist, 
Redus.  Very  old  aud  tired,  he  said 
shortly  before  his  death  to  a friend; 

“I  fear  mv  wife  is  deceiving  me.”  The 
friend  was  shocked  and  also  perplexed. 
And  then  Reclus  made  this  specific 
charge:  “I  suspect  she  puts  meat  juice 
in  my  spinach.” 

How  many  readers  of  Mr.  Hicben’s 
“Garden,  of  Allah”  are  unacquainted 
with  his  “Green  Carnation,”  published 
anonymously  eleven  years  ago!  Lord 
Reggie,  in  this  brilliant  satire,  is  dis- 
covered by  Mrs.  Windsor  holding  up  a 
tablespoon  filled  with  marmalade  to 
catch  tlie  light  from  a stray  sunbeam. 
He  wears  a rapt,  a “caught  up”  look, 
and  he  says  softly:  “Is  not  this  mar- 
malade godlike?  This  marvellous,  clear, 
amber  glow,  amber  with  a touch  of  red 
in  it,  almost  makes  me  believe  in  an 
after  life.  Surely,  surely  marmalade 
can  never  die!”  Mrs.  Ivate  Douglas 
Wkgin  spoke  in  like  terms  of  appre- 
• Clarion  to  us  some  time” 'ago  about  Tier 
visit  to  Dittisham  on  the  Dart.  Dirti- 
sham  is  the  home  of  jam.  and  four 
kinds  are  of  a special  glory;  red  dam- 
son. greengage,  purple  plum — and  we  j 
have,  to  our  infinite  shame  and  eoDfti- 
sion.  forgotten  the  fourth.  Did  not  the  I 
English  consul  in  Boston  state  recently 
in  a report  that  some  of  the  finer  Eng- 
lish marmalades  and  jams  are  unknown 
in  America  on  account  of  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  manufacturers  to  push, 
their  wares?  Yet  “manufacturer”  is  a 
prosail:  word  in  this  connection,  and 
how  can  any  one  of  them,  however  well 
disposed  ho  may  be,  “push”  jam  i 

The  belted  earl  did  not  say  anything 
in  his.  address  about  the  increase  of 
bippopliagy  in  Germany,  aud  yet  last 
year,  in  Berlin.  3.91)0.000  pounds  of 
horse  meat  were  sold  in  sixty-four 
shops  'speedily  licensed  for  the  purpose, 
and  at  Breslau,  the  number  of  hip- 
pophagi  is  much  larger  in  proportion, 
for  3800  horses  were  killed  there  last 
year  for  human  food.  In  southern  Ger- 
many the  consumption  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  best  cuts  sell  to  Berlin 
from  eight  to  ten  cents  a pound.  Tlie 
liver  is  considered  as  especially  pala- 
table. 

English  sailors  no  longer  eat  “hum- 
dummick”  and  “dog’s  body,  but 
"schooner  on  a rock” — a joint  of  meat 
cooked  over  potatoes — aud  "hoily  bake 
—meat  half  boiled  and  half  roasted— 
are  still  served.  There  has  been  great 
complaint  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  food  is  cooked,  for  it  is  prepared  by 
stokers,  marines  or  sailors  with  less 
than  rudimentary  knowledge,  aud  the 
dishes  are  selected  as  the  “mess  votes. 
For  the  next  six  mouths  aboard  oue 
ship  in  each  of  the  fleets  at  sea  the 
food  "will  be  cooked  and  prepared  by 
trained  men.  and  if  the  experiment  is 
successful  the  system  will  be  generally 
adopted.  Old  skippers  on  Cape  Cod 
have  told  us  that  they  began  their  sea 
life  ais  cooks  when  they  were  young 
aud  Without  the  slightest  culinary  ex- 
perience. Yret  they — and  also  their 
mates — escaped  with  their  lives. 


FOOD  AGAIN. 

Let  us  think  for  a moment  about  food 
aud  eating,  always  delightful  and  profit- 
able subjects.  Even  the  dullest  club  I 
bore  becomes  animated  when  the  con- 
versation drifts  this  way.  aud  a stupid 
play  suddenly  interests  the  whole  audi- 
ence the  moment  a table  is  spread. 

And.  first,  here  is  good  news  for  vege-' 
tarians  who  wish  to  enlarge  tlieir  bill 
of  fare.  Earl  Brown  low,  in  an  address 
at  an  English  flower  show,  spoke  pas- 
sionately in  behalf  of  brackens  and  net- 
tles as  food.  He  himself,  a belted  earl, 
liad  partaken  of  cooked  bracken.  He 
pointed  admiringly  to  the  French,  who 
habitually  use  these  plants,  aud  also 
the  leaves  of  rhubarb  and  heather — 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 


Mr.  Johnson,  our  old  friend.  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  is  in  town  again,  and 
we  heard  him  relating  his  adventures  as 
he  sat  iu  his  accustomed  seat  at  the 
Porphyry : not  all  his  adventures  did  we 
hear,  only  the  tale  of  his  visit  to  a 
country  house.  “I  used  to  go  there. 
Auger,  when  Ferguson's  father  was 
alive.  It  was  a beautiful,  old-fashioned 
place,  with  a garden  which  reminded  me 
of  the  one  described  by  Swinburne  as 
forsaken.  In  the  old  days  there  were  the 
sweet  aud  homely  flowers,  and  the  walks 
were  edged  with  box.  aud  there  was 
a summer  house  with  uncomfortable1 
wooden  seats,  and  a battered  watering 
pot  resting  on  its  side,  and  crawliug 
things,  and  that  queer,  indefinable  smell, 
’['here  was  then  no  sanitary  plumbing. 


.TV. 


r j-ui  „fliuunug  wiieu  ueorge  IV.  was 
ent ! M by,  there  was  playing  til) 
rise,  till  the  women’s  faces  looked 
eked  and  shrivelled.  I sat  up  one 
lit  just  to  see  the  transformation, 
fere  was  little  or  no  walking,  though 
re  are  mountain  paths  that  give  you 
utiful  or  impressive  views  When 


s concerned,  and  K gher  tefbute 
to  her  seductive  personality  is  thhf^t 

Derhansee,r:?,men  in  cl>e  audience  were 
nrova?  thnn  ?? °re  demonstrative  in  ap- 
pSytgte?ni?es™embers  the  sig- 
ner Playlnic  Promising  i„.t 

Is  Somewhat  SwperUcal 

should  heClP-»n  °r  her  Wtlomutuce 
o eni  ltten  by  a Slowing  and  ,-lo- 

Quent  amorist,  master  ot  the  phrase 
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Violinist  and  Soprano  Heard  at  the 
Worcester  Music  Festival  Yesterday 


MME.  MARIE  ZIMMERMAN, 

Soprano. 


BfMLLE.  JOUVET 


for 


MRS.  RIDER-KELSEY, 
Soprano. 


add  caudles  lighted  us  to  bed.  The  lavvu 
grew  naturally.  The  library  was  full 
of  die  good  old  books,  and  on  the  centre 
table  were  Keepsakes,  ‘Women  of  the 
Bible' — the  pretty  ones  all  looked  alike, 
and  I remember  uow  how  the. Witch  of 
Etidor  used  to  frighten  me — and  Doyle’s 
‘B-own,  Jones  and  Robinson.’  There 
were  hound  volumes  of  sheet  music — 
‘The  Wrecker’s  Daughter's  Quickstep,’ 
‘Cm.  Persifor  F.  Smith's  March.’  brill- 
iant pieces  by  Wollenbaupt,  arias  from 
forgotten  operas  by  Donizetti,  ‘Love  not, 

j? hapless  sons  of  day.'  Good  eating 
antil  .drinking,  and  dinner  was  at  1. 
o'clock,  a fashionable  hour,  for  the 
neigh  hors  dined  at  noon.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  did  trot  disdain  to  go 
into  the  kitchen.  They  helped  there 
and  in  the  .chamber  work.  I see  the 

.parlor  now.  In  a corner  there  was  a 
chess  board  on  a table;  the  pieces:  >v,ere 
in  positon  ; they  were  of  ivory  and  fan- 
tastically carved;  they  were  odorous 
with  the  Orient. 

‘'It's  all  very  different  now.  I hardly 
recognized  the  house  or  the  garden. 
There  is  a pergola  where  the  summer 
house  stood ; there  is  an  incongruous, 
shivering  Italian  garden  that  cost  a lot 
of  money,  and  it  cau  be  lighted  witli 
electricity.  Electric  lights  all  over  the 
house,  so  you  can  read  in  bed  and  put 
out  the  light  by  pulling  a string.  And 
how  do.  they  live?  They  breakfast  at 
10;  they'  haVe  ' luncheon  anywhere  be- 
tween 2 and  2 :30,  and  they  do  not  dine 
as  a rule  before  8:15  or  8:30,  although 

S o'clock  is  named  as  the  dinner  hour. 
There  arp  all  sorts  of  men  and  women 
servants,  who  anticipate  your  wants  as 
in  a novel  of  high  English  society : they 
also  anticipate  their  fees.  The  old 
library  is  gone.  1 looked  for  an  edition 
of  'Hudibras’  with  Hogarth’s  plates — 
the  second  volume  was  always  missing 
— for  an  illustrated  ‘Humphrey  Clinker’ 
•otui  hooks  like  that — all  gone.  Fergu- 
son told  me  the  lot  had  been  sent  to  a 
second-hand  dealer.  But  there  were  com- 
pile sets  of  Kipling,  Meredith  and  other 
writers,  all  painfully  new  and  sumptu-  ! 
ous  y bound.  The  tables  were  loaded"  with  : 
ek  sellers,’  and  the  only  literary  dis-  i 
siuu  I heard  was  about  the  morality 
he  immorality  of  ‘The  Garden  of 
All  ih.'  There  was  much  dressing,  and 
ate  t and  women  prepared  for  dinner  as 
ugh  they  were  in  the  city  and"  in- 
ti to  meet  a lion  or  lioness.  To  me 
early  morning  hours  in  summer,  are 
ghtful.  Breakfast  should  be  eaten 
But  what  can  you  do  when  you 
not  sit  down,  even  informally,  before 
There  was  golf,  there  was  tennis, 
re  were  automobile  parties ; but  there 
s also  bridge  whist.  Talk  about  the 
e for  gambling  when  George  IV. 


chattered. 

“How  the  whole  neighborhood  has 
changed  ! Judge  Grant’s  sketch  in  ‘The 
Orchid’  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  an  originally  simple  summer  colony 
is  faithful  in  everv  respect,  although 
there  was  no  exchange  of  matrimonial 
partners  at  Ferguson's  while  I was 
there.  Ferguson  was  hospitality  itself, 
he  was  thoughtful  and  generous;  I was 
not  reminded  by  any  overt  act  of  my 
poverty ; I found  much  material  for  my 
work  on  ‘Man  as  a Political  and  Social 
Boakt,’  but  I couldn't  stand  it  after  a 
week.  I missed  the  old  house  and  gar- 
den, the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  women 
whom  I adored  as  a boy.  and,  good  fel- 
low as  he  is,  Ferguson's  not  a patch  on 
the  old  judge.  I wonder  what  the  judge 
would  think  of  it  all  if  he  should  come 
back  for  a few  hours  from  the  grave- 


yard.” 


S+fei  > *{  1Pl 


MLLE.  INEZ  JOLIVET, 
Violinist. 
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[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.) 
WORCESTER,  Sept.  28.  1905.  Warm 
and  pleasant  weather  for  the  Worcester 
music  festival  and  a popular  programme 
filled  Mechanics’  Hall,  this  afternoon, 
with  a most  applausive  audience.  The 
rehearsal  in  the  morning  was  also  large- 
ly attended,  for  Mr.  Bauer  played 
J sehaikowsky’s  concerto  in  R flat 
minor,  and  the  pecuniary  result  was 
more  profitable  than  usual,  for  the  m ice 
of  admission  was  doubled!  P 

,. err  ° ,,P!°K rani the  afternoon  eon- 
f/rt-  'Eas  as  follows;  Overture  “Dor 

and  S(So’i,etZ'”  Weber;  the  drst,  fourth 
and  fifth  movements  of  Lalo’s  "Svm- 

v oHnfgtDSPm^n°!e',”  Inez  Jofivet. 

Gretchen.  from  Liszt's 

«vlnh«t'nnuySiPLhony;  minuet'  ballet  of 
■ Alphs  and  Rakoczy  march  from  “The 
Damnation  of  Faust;"  Wotan’s  fire 

He  " amrflwiSarra  !’"on’  "Thp  Valky- 

Kn’eise^con'ductedf POOn  Ml' 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
concert  to  many  was  the  first  apnea  r- 

fnez  jn0iivetS  CTntryr  ut'  the  violinist 
xnez  jotivet.  According  to  the  ■m. 

nouncemept  pamphlet  of  the  festival  she 
/ Kl)  Parentage.  She  studied 
vitt:  Bertheiier  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
time  s'?'  ,pla.ved  in  public  for  the  first 
time  dt  Amiens.  It  is  said  that  shp 
l-Plaved  in  the  chief  cities  of  France” 
Gei  many.  Belgium,  England,  Russia 
and  also  to  the  unspeakable  turks.  She 
IS  the  wire  of  Mr.  Ley  Vernon 
Worcester  tenor,  who  now  lives  in 
London.  Miss  Jofivet  is  first  of  all  •> 
strikingly  liandsome  woman,  a delight- 

ha\fa?PmrbatHe°n  T sta«e'  abd  th£  is 

uair  tile  battle.  As  more  than  one  of 

£tbe^t  W'JTSuE 

frresfst?hio  J'-  violin  SE  fi 


j lather  than  of  tlie  dry  terminology  of 
violin  technic  and  fiddle  aesthetics. 
J For  the  amorist  would  surelv  do  her 

si^hteu  WhiJf  the  r°at‘ne  critic,  near- 
l Mg-nted  and  steeled  bv  experience 
; against  the  wiles  of  man’s  de£es? 
1 Sily  that  Mtss  Jotivet  is  a 

violinist  ot  promise  rather  than  of  pres- 

warmH1arf;ed  . Proficiency.  She  has 
5 °r  s5e.  displayed  a beautiful 
sen^uou^ness  of  tone  and  true  feeling*  In 


i -XJ  1 , clAOU  spirit,  aasn 

Hw  »selll  Khe  thinks  more  of  bril- 
liant  e-ffGCts  than  of  accuracy,  and  the 
chief  impression  left  by  her  perform- 
ance is  that  of  a handsome  young 
"’otnan . who  played  glibly,  at  time? 
supeificially,  but  with  a.  gusto  that  ap- 
pealed to  an  audience  preludiced  na- 
turally m her  favor  the  moment  she 
appeared  on  the  stage. 

The  orchestral  pieces  were  played 
smoothly  and  as  well  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected.  The  strings  are  not 
strong  enough;  the  men  have  just  re- 
turned from  summer  engagements  and 
are  not  yet  a united  orchestra ; and  the 
necessary  and  laborious  work  at  the  re- 
hearsals is  not  calculated  to  insure  fresh 
spirits  and  enthusiasm  at  the  concert- 
. Mr  Witherspoon  sang  Wotan's  music 
in  a polished  manner  and  he  was  in- 
clined toward  sentimentalism.  His  in- 
terpretation was  incongruously  elegant, 
i lie  god  is  a shabby  one  in  many  re- 
spects, still  he  is  a god  and  he  should 
sing  with  authority,  not  as  a concert 
singer  armed  with  a pleasing  romanza. 
Grant,  however,  Mr.  Witherspoon’s  pre- 
mise. and  his  vocal  conclusions  were 
much  more  than  satisfactory. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  this 
evening  included  the  first  movement  of 
Bach  s suite  in  D major;  Anton  Bruck- 
ner s xe  Deum”  for  chorus,  solo 
voices  and  orchestra,  and  Beethoven’s 
symphony.  No.  9.  The  solo  singers  were 
Mrs.  Marie  Runkel  Z.immermann,  Mrs. 
Helen  Allen  Hunt.  Mr.  Clarence  B. 
Shirley  and  Mr.  Herbert  Witherspoon. 
Mi.  Goodrich  conducted. 

was  performed 
T?L'Ee  brst  time  at  these  concert®,  and. 

;tb?re  have  been  few  perform- 
ances  of  the  work  in  this  country.  The 
only  °Pes10^e  now  recall  were  at  St 
189.1  at  the  golden  jubilee  of 
nhiun i\  P fKnd r Ckv  an in  at  the 
The__9th  symphony 
fes- 


been  judicial  to  Bruckner’s  fame 
other  sacred  works  by  him— as  the 
masses  and  the  150th  Psalm— have  been 
overshadowed  and  neglected  therebv. 
However  this  may  be,  the  "Te  Oeuni” 
is  called  by  many  Bruckner’s  one  per- 
fect composition.  It  is  true  that  some, 
finding  the  jubilation  carried  to  the 
verge  of  coarseness,  dub  the  work  “a 
peasant  Te  Deum.’  ” but  thev  are  in  a 
very  small  minority— as  the  heads  of 
the  classical  few  swimmers  here  and 
there  appearing. 

The  contents  of  the  text  are  so  tight- 
ly packed.  the  emotions  are  so  various 
and  yet  so  tersely  expressed  that  tin 
task  of  a composer,  if  he  wishes  to 
confine  his  work  within  reasonable  lim- 
its, is  a severe  one.  The  “Te  Dennis”  of 
Handel,  in  which  he  so  curiousiv  misun- 
derstood the  meaning  of  the  verb  “erv  ” 
and.  therefore,  turned  exultation  into ’a 
mood  of  lamentation,  are  seldom  heard 
at  present,  except  possibly  in  England  1 * * * 
there  are  settings  for  English  festival® 
and  there  was  a brave  attempt  on  the 
part  of  loyal  English  doctors  of  music 
j ° »»*•  “Te  Deums”  of  abiding  worth 
to  celebrate  the  recovery  of  King  Ed- 
ward V II.  from  sickness  when  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  even  the  brass 
band  and  the  march  introduced  bv  Sul- 
livan in  his  “Te  Deum”  did  not  save  his 
muslc._  O.  still  later  settings,  that  bv 
verd  is  the  most  conspicuous,  one  o'f 
the  four  sacred  works  that  crowned  his 
remarkable  and  glorious  career. 

Contains  Great  Thoughts 

And  Great  Commonplaces. 
Bruckner's  “Te  Deum”  is  by  no 'means 
a perfect  composition,  as  some  of  his 
admirers  have  asserted.  It  contains, 
like  symphonies  by  him  that  have  been 
heard  in  Boston,  great  thoughts  and 
equally  great  commonplaces.  It  ha®  the 
peculiarly  bold  and  rugged  character 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 

There,  are  passages  that  suggest  sub- 
limity, if  they  do  not  actually"  attain  ;• 

The  opening  is  most  impressive  in  it® 
hereoie  simplicity  of  rejoicing 
I here  are  climaxes  that  are  stupendu-  ' 
ous,  but  nearly  all  the  music  given 
to  the  members  of  the  quartet  is  with- 
out dramatic  or  emotional  significance 
and  the  orchestral  accompaniine.,  "to- 
the  solo  and  quartet  music  i3  too  o.’l  i 
clumsy  or  trivial.  It  is  true  tjia  the 
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The  persistent  rnyinm.  wniffl  at  first 
I excites  attention  and  respect,  becomes 
J at  last  almost  exasperating.  Yet  the, 
“Te  Drum”  is  a work  that  schould  be 
heard  in  Boston,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  it  has  never  been  performed  by 
the  Cecilia  or  the  Handel  and  Haydn. 
The  merits  of  it  outweigh  the  faults. 

It  is  singularly  individual.  It  is  unmis- 
takably Bruckner. 

The  chorus  sang  with  unusual 
breadth,  sonority  and  spirit,  and  its 

task  was  a severe  one.  both  in  the 
strain  on  the  voices  and  often  in  tne 
nature  of  the  intervals.  „ ( 

Tile  fugue,  with  its  ugly  and  meaning- 
less subject,  and  the  conclusion,  would 
test  severely  any  body  of  singers,  but 
the  Worcester  chorus  was  not  one  whit 
dismayed.  , 

At  the  beginning  chorus  and  oicnestia 
were  not  together,  and  there  were  late 
occasions  when  .there  was  a tendency 
to  Quarrel.  The  chorus  also  sang  tne 
most  difficult  finale  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony surprisingly  well.  1 his  colossal 
work  demands  not  only  a brave,  com- 
petent and  well  trained  chorus  solo 
singers  of  liberal  compass  and  audacity, 
but  also  a large  orchestra,  trained  dilt- 
, gently’  by  a conductor  of  finesse  and  au- 
thority and  poetic  spirit  and  naming 
imagination.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  far 
more  successful  in  the  choral  finale  than 
in  the  purely  orchestral  movements. 
He  deserves  the  highest  praise  tor  he 
manner  in  which  lie  has  drilled  the 
chorus  and  he  led  the  chorus  triumph- 
antly to  the  end. 

The  preceding  movements  were  co.i- 
ducied  with  care  rather  than  with  im- 
agination. and,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  t lie  orchestra  at  this  festival  is 
not  tile  equal  of  those  ol  formei  sea- 
sons. The  solo  singers  did  their  best, 
and  Mr  Witherspoon,  who  in  the  utter- 
noou  was  both  strenuous  and  elegant 
without  true  authority,  was  this  even- 
ing robust  without  any  opportunity  to 
be  sentimental.  , _ 

The  orchestral  prelude  by  Baeli  was 
performed  in  a matter  of  fact  mannei, 
and  at  the  beginning  the  performance 
was  ragged.  Mr.  Kriifft,  as  concert 
master,  played  the  solo  violin  part  no- 
[ ently  and  with  a display  of  both  tone 
i and  style. 

There  was  a large  audience.  It  is  said 
i that  the  house  is  sold  out  for  tomorrow 
night  and  that  there  is  a fair  prospect 
j of  a favorable  financial  result. 

PeNtivul  Will  He  Brought 

to  «i  Clone  This  Evening’. 

The  festival  will  end  on  Friday  night. 

I The  orchestral  pieces  to  be  led  by  Mr. 

■ Kneisel  at  the  afternoon  concert,  which 
i will  begin  at  2:30  o’clock,  are  Men-  , 
delssohn’s  “Italian”  symphony,  Chad- 
wick’s symphonic  poem  “Cleopatra’’ 
(new),  and  Brahms’  Academic  Fest 
, overture.  Mrs.  Ride.r-Kelsey  will  sing 
! "Voi  che  sapete”  from  "The  Marriage  nt 
' Figaro.”  and  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will 
play  Tsehaikowsky’s  piano  concerto  No. 

1 iii  B flat  minor. 

The  programme  of  the  evening  con- 
cert will  include  these  orchestral  pieces: 
Suite  from  “Sylvia.”  Delibes;  Andante 
and  Gavotte  from  Foote  s serenade  in 
E major:  Dukas’  Scherzo  ’The  Sor- 
i ccrer’s  Apprentice”;  the  spinning  wneel 
entr’acte  from  Faure  s music  to  Pel- 
leas  and  Mellsande";  and  Wagners 
I Kaisermarsch  (with  chorus).  I he  solo 
I selections  ’will  be  as  follows:  Polonaise 

' from  “Mignon”  and  Mad  Scene  from 
* “L,ucia”  (Mmf,  Maconda):  Aria  trom 

I Ponchielli':-  “Promessi  Sposi  cMme. 
i Bouton):  Aria  from  “Der  Freischnetz 
I (Mr.  Haulin'*-  A Gy.  from  “La  Lu.eondn 
■ (Mr.  Bennett ).  Messrs.  Kneisel  and 
Goodrich  will  conduct.  Hie  conceit 
will  begin  at  8 o’clock.  It  is  leained 
that  Mile.  Jolivet  will  also  appear  at 
this  concert.  - 


PRETTY  BOOMERANGS. 

We  spoke  a few  nights  ago  of  the 
marked  drop  in  the  marriage  rate  during 
the  last  few  years  in  England,  and  how 
some  theorists  attributed  it  to  physical 
degeneracy.  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  at- 
tributed to  calculating  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  male,  who  fears  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  bills  of 
dressmakers  and  milliners?  Mould  the 
young  women  of  today  be  willing  to 
dress  as  their  mothers  did?  The  Daily 
Mail,  some  time  ago.  made  a compari- 
son of  expenditure  and  gave  an  encour- 
aging estimate:  The  modern  giil  ie- 
quires  about  $400  a year  in  contradis- 
tinction to  $90.  the  sum  formerly  re- 
quired. But  an  English  woman  says 
pooli-poob  to  this.  She  insists  that  at 
least  $1000  a year  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  sum  for  the  average  daughter 
of  well-to-do  parents.  She  is  speaking 
of  the  average  society  girl  in  London  , 
who  goes  to  a “fairly  smart”  dress- 
maker or  tailor,  and  not  to  one  of  thej 
first-rate  firms.  Two  tailor-made  dresses  i 
would  cost  at  the  very  least  something 
over’ $50.  an  evening  cloak  about  $18, 
nor  would  $70  pay  for  even  one  evening 
dress.  “I  should  say  that  the  class  ol 
girl  1 am  speaking  of  (not  one  with  the 
command  of  Unlimited  or  even  of  large 
means,  but  ihe  ordinary  social  girl) 
spends  about  £1<»  on  a tailor-made  dress, 
about  ilk’  for  an  afternoou  or  visiting 

gown,  and  probably  £14  for  an  evening 
or  ball  toilet;  and.  as  she  generally  has 
ibout  two  or  more  of  each,  it  is  easy  to 
g that  her  expenditure  must  be  much 
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larger  than  that  calculated  in  the  list. 

Here  go  $350  or  $360  bang.  But  if. the 
girl  is  able  to  go  to  a “very  first-rate” 
dressmaker,  she  could  not  get  a day 
dress  for  less  than  $90.  and  the  simplest 
evening  gown  would  cost  $125.  Hence 
the  moral:  “It  seems  hard  that  the  very 
means  taken  by  the  girls  Vo  attract  ad- 
mirers to  their  side  should  make  possi- 
ble husbands  sbun  them.”  The  dress 
is  as  a boomerang.  But  rnaaf  Ameri- 
can young  women  would  sa.v  that  the 
English  woman’s  estimate  is  absurdly 
low  : that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
self-respecting  girl  to  wear  such  duds. 

What  would  she  sa.v  to  the  English 
woman’s  answer:  ”1  would  suggest 

fewer  clothes.  Keep  to  the  good  dress- 
maker. but  have  less  Variety.”  \\  ould 
she  agree  with  the  opinion  that  “a  man 
does  not  want,  a girl  to  be  a ’quick- 
change  artist.’  or  a kaleidoscope,  and 
men  are  more  likely  to  become  used  to 
and  attached  to  certain  dresses  than 
tired  of  them?” 

PROPER  PRIDE. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  Gorki  s 
wife,  not  Maxime  Gorki  himself,  who 
protests  against  the  story  that  he  was 
horn  in  poverty  and  vagabondage,  and 
picked  up  his  education  after  he  was  no 
longer  young.  The  protest  comes  late, 
and  of  what  use  is  it  to  Gorki?  I hat 
he  became  what  he  is  in  spite  of  his 
earlier  years  is  the  more  to  his  credit. 
Perhaps  his  success  is  due  to  this  very 
vagabondage  that  is  now  declared  to  he 
fictitious,  legendary.  Surely  such  early 
years  would  account  for  much  that  is  so 
realistic  and  poignant  in  his  books. 
Auber  never  left  Paris,  yet  his  music  in 
“Masauiello”  is  charged  with  Italian 
spirit;  it  glows  with  color;  its  rhythms 
have  Italian  vivacity.  Mon  have  never 
seen  the  ocean,  and  yet  they  have  writ- 
ten eloquently  about  it.  But  certain 
emotions,  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  and 
revolt  against  grinding  poverty  are  not  j 
.described  with  authority  unless  the  au- 
thor can  say  with  Walt  Whitman  : “I 
j am  the  man  : I suffered;  I was  there. 

. Furthermore.  Gorki  has  not  boasted 
! of  these  “legendary”  years,  which  is  no 
slight  testimony  in  favor  of  the  truth 
of  the  legend.  There  are  persons  who 
j are  never  so  happy — and  never  so  hore- 
1 some  to  others — as  when  they  expatiate 
j on  the  poverty  and  tribulation  of  their 
i early  years.  They  bid  you  to  a swollen, 
pompous  feast,  served  with  Persian  ap- 
paratus, and  they  ask  you  suddenly : 
“Did  you  ever  go  without  food  because 
you  had  no  money  to  buy  it?  1 remem- 
ber when  1 looked  weeping  into  bakers’ 
windows  and  sniffed  at  meat  in  the  mar- 
ket. as  though  I could  stay  my  stomach 
by  eyes  and  nose.  There  was  nobody  to 

help  me.  And  now ” be  looks  about 

him.  as  one  waiting  for  the  applause : 
"and  I did  it  all  myself.”  Such  vain- 
glory makes  the  early  years  that  would 
otherwise  have  contributed  to  respect 
mean  and  despicable.  Inquiry  often 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  rich  man  at 
the  feast  grossly  exaggerated  the  trials 
of  his  youth.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he 
was  earning  enough  to  live  on,  and  the 
food  at  the  boarding  house  was  nutri- 
tious. if  plain.  Even  materialists  wish 
to  have  some  romance  in  life,  though 
they  invent,  it.  Gorki’s  hooks  are  -writ- 
ten in  a far  different  spirit. 


Two  of  the  Singers  Heard  on  Closin L 
Day  of  the  Woicester  Music  Festiv 
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CARLOTTA  MACONDA, 
Soprano. 


ISABELLA  BOUTON, 

Contralto. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
WORCESTER,  Sept.  29,  1905.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  concert  this  afternoon 
included  Mendelssohn’s  “Italian  sym- 
phony, “Voi  che  Sapete,”  from  “The 
Marriage  of  Figaro”  (Mrs.  Kelsey);  G- 
W.  Chadwick’s  symphonic  poem,  "Cleo- 
patra" (new);  Tschaikowsky  s piano 
concerto  No.  1 in  b flat  minor  (Mr. 
Bauer),  and  Brahms’  Academic  Fes- 
tival overture.  Mr.  Kneisel  conducted. 

Inasmuch  as  new  compositions  demand 
Inevitably,  as  far  as  musicians  are  con- 
cerned. the  chief  attention  in  a mis- 
cellaneous concert,  the  performance  of 
Mr.  Chadwick's  “Cleopatra”  was  the 
feature  of  the  afternoon,  though  auu'- 
ences  in  bulk  are  more  interested  in  , 
the  individual  display  of  a singer  or  a 
pianist.  , . . _ I 

Mr.  Chadwick's  overture  Is  about  a.  | 
year  old  and  there  was  some  talk  last  j 
season  of  performances  in  Chicago  and 
in  Boston.  He  pays  musical  tribute  to 
the  serpent  of  old  Nile,  to  the  noble 
dame  who  perhaps  leads  the  list  of  fa- 
mous women  that  any  sensitive  and 
thoughtful  male  would  have  liked  to 
know:  Nauslcaa.  Sappho.  Salome.  Mes-  j 
salina.  Lesbia,  Thais.  Ninon  l’Enclos— 
the.  list  may  be  extended  or  altered  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  said  male,  but 
Cleopatra's  name  will  always  be  m-  j 
eluded.  Arthur  Rimbaud  in  a fantastical  j 
vision  saw'  in  a room  of  the  far  north  j 
all  the  illustrious  women  painted  by 
great  artists.  He  surely  met  Cleopatra 
and  then,  realizing  how  weak  and  paltry 
are  descriptions  of  physical  beauty  in 
poetry,  forswore  the  Muse,  turned  busi- 
ness man  and  journeyed  to  take  up  his  | 
abode  by  the  Red  sea.  The  musicians  ' 
have  tried  to  sing  Cleopatra  s praise, 
but  hitherto  with  little  success.  D Indj 
hi  bis  vouth  wrote  an  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra”  overture,  but  he  afterward 
dropped  it  from  the  catalogue  of  his 
works.  Rubinstein’s  overture  is  almost 
as  forgotten  as  other  works  in  which 
there  is  an  effort  to  portray  in  tones  the 
love  for  which  the  world  was  well  lost. 
Within  a year  or  two  there  have  been  ! 
ineffective  “Antony  and  Cleopatra 
suites,  and  although  opera  makers  have 
done  their  best  to  make  the  queen  im- 
mortal, no  opera  founded  on  her  ad- 
ventures as  told  by  Plutarch,  Shakes- 
peare, Gautier,  or  even  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  has  had  anything  more  than 
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Chadwick’s  Symphonic  Poem 
Heard  for  First  Time  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  and  Is 
Feature  of  Afternoon. 


(jCHARMING  IN  PLACESi 
I’  IS  PADDED  IN  OTHERS 


nara  snaw  , nas  nau  ** 

a local  and  fleeting  reputation. 

Flutarcli’s  Life  of  Antony 

Is  Followed  In  the  Score. 

The  festival  programme  book,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Louie  Erville  Ware,  con- 
tains a short  analysis  of  Mr.  Chadwick  s 
overture.  “The  Life  of  Antony  by  Plu- 
tarch,” says  Mr.  Ware,  “contains  many 
vivid  situations  which  are  susceptible  of 
musical  illustration  in  the  modern  sense, 
and  those  having  the  most  direct  ref- 
erence to  Cleopatra  have  been  chosen 
for  musical  suggestion  in  this  piece,  al- 
though the  action  of  the  tragedy  is  not 
literally  followed.”  The  introduction 
suggests  the  journey  on  the  Cydnus  that 
began  Antony’s  undoing.  Antony  is  in- 
troduced and  typified  by  a militarj 
theme,  and  Cleopatra’s  motive  shows 
her  partiality  for  the  ’cello.  Her  sensu- 
ous nature,  anticipating  the  instrument, 
found  delight  in  it.  These  are  naturally 
the  two  chief  themes,  and  they  are 
used  in  various  transformations,  to  sug-  l 
gest  Cleopatra,  the  warrior  and  the 
battle  in  which  she  fled  and  Antony  was 
defeated.  There  is  Cleopatra  s lamen- 
tation over  the  body  of  Antony,  and 
much  of  the  preceding  love  music  is  re- 
peated in  substance  though  changed  in 
rhvthm.  orchestral  dress  and  general  ex. 
pression.  The  conclusion  suggests  by 
its  simultaneous  use  of  the  two  themes 
the  burial  of  the  lovers  in  one  grave. 
“For  this,  Shakespeare's  line  Is.  per- 
haps. not  inappropriate:  'She  shall  be 

buried  by'  her  Antony.  No  grave  on 
earth  shall  hold  a pair  so  famous. 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  overture  is  first  of  all 
more  modern  in  its  thought  and  expres- 
sion. and  it  Is  more  richly  colored  than 
the  other  orchestral  works  of  his  later 
period.  There  are  some  pages  of  indis- 
putable charm  and  power;  thU3  the  In- 
troduction  is  delightful  in  its  suggestion 
of  a mood  and  with  its  final  touch  of  , 
Bodement.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  I 
Is  impressive.  The  typical  Antony  music  ! 
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and  the  hearer  is  at  once  reminded  of 
Mr.  Banes  who  used  to  day  tne  part 
in  Shakespeare’s  play  tothe  keen  de- 
ligrht  of  the  grallery.  The  UeOPc,  ;.A 
theme  might  suit  an  ordinal-}  light -o - 
love,  but  Cleopatra  was  a sensualism  or 
more  marked  disUnctJon.  The  overt. ire 
would  gain  through  the  use  of  the  blue 
pencil.  There  are  unnecessary  rer‘U- 
tlons.  There  is  padding  of  an  academic 
nature.  And  it  might  also  be  said  w th- 
out  fear  of  contradiction  that  Mr.  Chad- 
wick says  nothing  new*.  Let  this  not 
seem  uneraclous.  There  are  few  today 
who  have  anything  neworun expected 
in  thought  or  in  expression-  There  Is 
still  Strauss  In  Germany*  there  Is  £e- 
bussv  in  France  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
voung  Debussyite;  may  do  something 
after  he  escapes  from  the  spell  o hi. 
master  There  is  Loeffler in  America 
and  much  may  be  reasonably  expected 
of  Mr  F S.  Converse.  It  Is  enough  to 
sav  that  In  the  overture  to  “Antony  and  , 
Cleopatra”  Mr.  Chadwick  has  added  to 
his  reputation. 

Orchestra  Played  with  Vigor 

Vnder  Baton  of  Mr.  Kneisel. 

Air  Kneisel  conducted  with  sympathy 
and  authority,  and  the,  orchestra,  in 
spite  of  the  fatiguing  work  at  the  re- 
hearsals and  concerts— There  was  a very 
long  and  wearisome  public  rehearsal  this 
morning— a woke  as  from  sleep  and 
played  tlds  afternoon  with  accuracy,, 
vigor  and  euphony.  , . „ 

Mrs.  Kelsey  again  displaced  net  le 
legato  and  other  features  of  her  excel- 
lent artistry,  but  “A  ol  che  Sapete  Is 
not  for  her.  The  song  demands  a darker 
and  more  sensuous  voice,  and  Cherubino 
was  a young  scapegrace  of  flesh  and 
blood,  not  a disembodied  spirit.  „Re- 
c ailed,  she  sang  Parkers  Lark.  as 
we  are  informed.  ....  . 

Mr.  Bauer’s  broad,  spirited  and  mas- 
terlv  performance  of  Tschaikowsky  s 
superblv  barbaric  concerto  Is  known  to 
music  lovers  in  Boston  and  it  has  been 
loudly  and  deservedly  applauded  He 
triumphed  gloriously  today  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience  was  un- 
bounded. He  was  recalled  again  and 
again  and  at  last  yielded  to  the  im- 
perative demand  for  more.  There  was  a 
large  audience,  but  It  should  hav  e been 
still 

The  orchestral  pieces  played  tonight 
at  the  last  concert  of  the  festival,  we  r« 
the  Suite  from  Delibes  Sylvia,  an* 
hante  and  gavotte  from  Footes  seic- 
he in  E major.  Dukas’  Scherzi 
“L’Apprenti  Sorcier,”  the  spinning 
wheel  entr’acte  from  Fayre’s  musit 
to  "Pelleas  and  Melisande  and  t)  ag- 
ner’s  Kaisermarsch  (with  chorus).  The 
orchestral  programme  was  more  inter- 
esting and  on  a higher  level  than  the 
solos  chosen  by  the  singers.  There  was 
Charlotte  Maconda  with  her  story  aoout 
“Titania  the  hlonde,”  set  in  polonaise 
rhythm  by  the  late  and  ingenious  Am- 
brose Thomas,  and  with  her  concert 
impersonation  of  crazed  Lucia.  Mme. 
Bouton  sang  an  aria  from  Ponchielli  s 
“I  Promesi  Sposi*’;  Mr.  Hamlin,  the 
tenor  aria  from  “Der  Freischuetz.”  and 
Mr  Bennett  the  bass,  aria  from  “I-a 
Gloconda . ’ ’ in  which  the  singularly  un- 
pleasant husband  finds  sinister  pleasuri 
in  the  thought  of  bis  wife  Tying  bv 
poison  while  the  ballet  delights  in  the 
adjacent  room  the  joyous  guests.  Miss 
uoiivet.  violinist . played  Sarasate* 
“Zigeunerwessen.”  .....  . 

The  hall  was  crowded  with  a brill- 
iant audience,  and  joy  reigned  supreme. 
Heart  v and  long-continued  applause  fol- 
lowed the  performance  of  the  delightfu 
ballet  music,  and  the  hearers  wer< 
faithful  to  this  pitch  of  appreciatior 
till  the  end  of  the  concert.  Some  hac 
feared  that  the  scherzo.  “The  Sorceror’* 
Vpprenticc.”  might  he  over  the  head  o 
the  audience,  but  its  success  was  lm 


mediate  and  genuine.  The  singers  were 
recalled,  and  each  one  had  thoughtful!) 
provided  herself  and  himself  with  ai 
encore  selection.  There  was  the  ut 
most  impartiality  shown  In  the  distri 
button  of  tlic  applause.  The  v.olinis 
was  warmly  greeted,  and  she,  too,  wa: 
recalled.  But  as  the  concert  was  of  * 
miscellaneous  anil  popular  nature,  an) 
detailed  criticism  of  the  singers  woulc 
be  of  little  interest  to  Bostonians. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  coneer 
brought  a brilliant  close  to  the  festival 
The  stern  musics  moralist  might  ex- 
press surprise  and  possibly  indignatiot 
at  such  popular  enjoyment  on  an  artists 
niclit.  and  regret  : at  at  festivals  so*- 


I m teres  

[which  thr  chorus  has  ti.„  „ 

8 norta nt  part.  He  might  deplore  the  fact 
f/'  'at  the  chorus  which  should  be  the  foat- 
1 1 ' ro  of  a festival  Is  thus  overshadoweil. 
I but  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  without  an 


“artists’  night"  there  could  bo  no  chorus 
nights  or  symphony  day  concerts — in  a 
word,  there  could  be  no  festival. 

The  festival  of  1905  will  bo  honorably 
remembered.  The  chorus  has  never  be- 
i"  fore  been  in  such  excellent  condition. 
One  important  choral  work,  Bruckner's 
“To  Deutn,”  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  East,  and  Mr.  Chadwick's 
overture  was  played  for  the  first  time. 
The  audience  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Kcisoy,  Mmo,  Bouton  and  Miss 
Joiivet.  Mr.  Bennett. was  heard  in  ills 
own  town  after  his  vocal  adventures  in 
other  cities.  Mr.  Bauer  was  again 
heard  at  his  best. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  add  that  there  is  a 
strong  probability  of  tlie  receipts  meet- 
ing the  expenses.  Even  if  there  should 
I be  a slight  deficit,  the  policy  of  the 
esident  and  directors  of  the  associa- 
>rt  has  been  both  businesslike  and 
|iuly  musical. 

VERBAL  GENTILITY. 

There  is  discussion  as  to  the  collo- 
quial use  of  “graft”  m in  England  long 
before  the  word  had  its  present  and 
shameful  meaning  in  this  country.  With 
thieves,  tramps,  jailbirds,  “graft”  meant 
“work.”  When  will  there  be  a thor- 
oughly modern  dictionary  of  convict 
slang?  It  should  include  such  famous 
poems  and  songs  made  in  prison  as  “The 
Boston  Burglar”  with  its  sound  moral : 

Now,  young  men,  all,  take  my  advice 
And  keep  It  if  you  can, 

And  don't  go  On  the  streets  at  night 
To  break  the  laws  of  man. 

From  that  dreadful  song  sung  in  the 
cart  by  galley  birds  and  heard  by  Jean 
Valjean  and  Cosette  to 
First  time  I seen  that  hood-a  lum  wagon 
I was  stnudln'  at  Delaware  an’  Main, 

N'exr  time  I seen  that  liood-a-lum  wagon 
I was  wearin’  a bail  an’  chain. 

But  we  wander.  Some  genteel  per- 
son objected  not  long  ago  to  the  use  of 
wtfrk”  in  such  phrases  as  “Why  don’t 
yoii  work  him?”- — that  is,  why  do  you 
not  persuade  or  cajole  or  induce  him 
to  help  you?  But  we  found  yesterday 
this  word  in  this  very  sense  in  Dean 
Swift’s  correspondence.  The  old  Eng- 
lish writers  were  not  so  fussy  in  their 
choice  of  homely  words.  In  the  versions 
of  the  Bible  by  Wycliffe,  Coverdale, 
Tyrsdale,  there  are  expressions  that 
would  shock  the  Jimmy  Jessamy  and 
the  Laura  Matilda  of  today.  The  Lord 

nna  “trounced”  Sisera,  he  “snubbed”  his 

cel*! 

Is)  “trounced”  Sisera,  he  “snubbed”  his  peo- 
rkm  pie ; King  Solomon’s  beloved  “hopped” 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  apostles 
“skipped  out”  among  the  folk.  “Lo  he 
shall  not  nappe  nether  slepe  that  kepth 
Israel.”  Tyndale  wrote  “sight  of 
angels”  where  we  are  accustomed  to 
“company  of  angels.”  Mr.  Seton 
Clinker  says  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so 
far  back : See  the  sixteenth  verse— he 
refers  erroneously  to  the  seventeenth — - 
of  the  Seventh  Psalm  in  our  Bible : 
And  his  violent  dealing  shall  come  clown 
upon  his  own  pate.”  An  old  writer  of 
sacred  poetry  did  not  hesitate  to  refer 
to  “Abraham’s  brats,  oh  brood  of  blessed 
seed,”  and  Milton  describes  the  Saviour 
as  taking  an  “aery  jaunt.” 

IIow  many  phrases  looked  at  askew 
as  newly  invented  are  old ! Horace 
Walpole  spoke  of  the  “little  islander,” 
and  he  mentioned  a friend  as  being  “as 
drunk  as  an  owl.”  Artemus  Ward  im- 
proved the  comparison,  “drunk  as  a 
biled  owl,”  but  why  should  Minerva’s 
bird  be  thus  singled  out?  He  is  not 
half  so  dissipated  as  the  nighthawk. 
Perhaps  some  grubber  will  explain,  some 
Rev.  D.  P.  M’Pherson,  who  insists  in  a 
i J letter  to  the  Liverpool  Courier  that  the 
;j  old  saw,  “nine  tailors  make  a man,”  is 
1 a corruption  of  “nine  tellers  mark  a 
j man,”  which  is  used  in  describing  the 
,[]  telling  or  tolling  of  a funeral  bell — not 
ijJl  that  we  believe  a word  of  this  explana- 
tion. Dr.  Burney  wrote  that  he  and 
young  Lady  Spencer  had  become  “very 
thick,”  and  his  daughter  used  the 
phrase,  “beat  me  hollow.”  So  “in  the 
wrong  box”  and  “going  to  pot”  were 
used  long  ago  by  reputable  writers.  Did 
not  Milton  in  one  of  his  prose  works 
speak  of  “saving  one’s  bacon”? 

Nowhere  as  yet  have  we  found  any 
old  authority  for  the  vile  and  abomina- 
ble terms  “win  out”  and  “defi.”  Per- 
haps some  Mr.  Clinker  or  M’Pherson 
can  clothe  their  indecency  in  authorita- 
tive dress. 


very 

this 


GISSING  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  novels  that  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  lalo  George  Gissing — and 
one  or  two  of  them  are  masterpieces  in 
the  description  of  the  under  world — the 
heroes  and  heroines  -are  always  eating 
fried  fish.  They  smell  of  fried  fish. 
They  talk  fried  fish.  No  doubt  the}’ 
dream  of  fried  fish.  But  in  the 
novel,  “Will  Warburton,”  published 
after  the  author's  death — “a  ro- 
mance of  real  life”  is  the  sub-title— 
the  hero,  with  "the  sea-wind  in  his 
hair,”  makes  a spectacular  return  lo 
his  flat  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
story.  He  runs  up  four  flights  of 
stairs — any  reputable  physician  will  1 ell 
you  that  such  lraste  ii  bad  for  the 
heart;  he  does  not  shake  hands  •with  his 
domestic,  lie  grasps  them;  he  washes 
himself  in  three  minutes,  “splashing 
and  blowing.”  l’or  the  dinner;  and  “in 
not  much  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
hour  there  disappeared  a noble  steak 
and  its  appurtenances,  a golden-crusted 
apple  tart,  a substantial  slice  of  ripe  | 
Cheddar,  two  bottles  of  creamy  Bass.” 
Then  Will  cries,  “Now  I can  talk”  to 
bis  servant,  throws  himself  into  a chair 
and  begins  lighting  his  pipe;  he  does  not 
light  it  immediately,  hut,  excusably 
wearied  by  his  exertions,  he  "begins 
lighting”  it.  An  active,  stirring,  tur- 
ibulent  hero — one  that  would  justly  merit 
the  approbation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt— but 
j is  Will  any  model  for  the  young? 

Mr.  Gissing’s  heroes,  as  he  himself 
grew  older  and  prosperous,  are  not  con- 
fined to  a diet  of  fried  fish,  but  they 
continue  to  eat  hurriedly.  The  objection 
of  the  thoughtful  is  not  to  their  eating 
heartily.  All  the  great  heroes  of  tales 
of  adventure,  the  heroes  of  Homer,  Le 
Sage,  Fielding,  Dickens,  the  elder  and 
greater  Dumas,  are  valiant  trenchermen, 
but  they  eat  and  roar  and  laugh  as  they 
sit  at  ease,  they  do  not  merely  stoke 
after  the  manner  of  an  express  train. 
Will  was,  indeed,  a fine  fellow  in  many 
Ways,  and  we  honor  him  for  being  an 
honest  grocer,  just  as  Bertha  did,  but 
he  should  not  have  put  down  the  dinner 
described  above  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  the  example  is  a dangerous  one 
for  the  admiring  young. 

It  would  he  interesting  to  know  more 
about  Mr.  Gissing’s  sojourn  in  Boston, 
for  lie  lived  here  once  in  his  poverty 
and  his  days  were  probably  unhappy. 
There  must  be  men,  and  possibly 
women,  w’ho  knew  him  when  he  was 
here.  If  Boston  w’ere  a European  city, 
or  rather  a city  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, the  house  where  he  lodged  would 
now  bear  a tablet  stating  the  fact  of 
his  residence.  Perhaps  his  lodgings 
were  many  in  a short  sojourn,  for  the 
Gissing  of  'that  time  was  often  obliged 
to  move  on.’  He  wras  a novelist  and 
thinker  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
force  and  his  fame  will  grow  with  the 
years.  That  he  once  lived  here  may 
yet  be  a glory  to  the  erty.  Fitz  .Tames 
O'Brien,  poet,  journalist,  soldier,  and 
the  writer  of  tales— two  or  three  of 
which  are  among  tiie  best  of  all  short 
stories  in  English-also  lived  in  Boston  j 
for  a season,  and  who  remembers  him, 
the  man  today?  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  J 
Aldrich  knew  him  in  New  York,  and  he 
could  write  an  entertaining  sketch,  but 
Mr.  Aldrich,  alas,  writes  too  little.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  one  of  the  true  and  chief  glories 
of  American  literature,  was  horn  in 
Boston,  and  no  man  knows  where  was| 
the  house  of  his  birth.  It  is  said  that 
lie  was  born  in  Federal  street,  but  the 
number  is  not  preserved  even  in  tradi- 
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HE  announcement  that 
Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy,  the 
distinguished  French 
composer,  will  visit  Bos- 
ton this  season,  and  con- 
duct the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra in  Symphony  Hall,  on  Dec.  1 and  2. 
gives  much  pleasure  to  others  than  the 
many  admirers  of  this  leader  of  the 
"younger”  French  School.  There  is  al- 
ways the  curiosity  to  see  a celebrated 
man,  and  while  it  is  true  that  conduc- 
tors are  not  always  the  best  interpre- 
ters of  their  own  works,  Mr.  d’Indy  has 
had  much  experience'  as  a member  and 
as  conductor  of  orchestras. 

,Thc  most  celebrated  composers  of 
music  who  have  visited  Boston  of  late 
years  were  Dvorak  and  Richard  Strauss. 
The  former  conducted  his  “Requiem”  at 
a concert  of  the  Cecilia,  and  Richard 


adetnhf’  wUhuMrf-  Strauss  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia orchestra,  gave  concerts  in 

skv^la?^?,?11  e,ariy  in  1904’  Tschaikow- 
■ a . • d|d  not  come  to  Boston  when 
camT  country.  Before  Dvorak 

™'?e  ?thel  foreign  bandmasters,  who 
l'Tad..  r S0  i coTnposed.  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Max  Biucli,  Johann  Strauss. 

; n c or m jrT  S0S.e  years  been  the  custom 
Rus^fa  Si  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  England,  to  welcome 

who  ntfke°nadUCt0rf’  vh'tu09°  conductors, 

, orchestra  with  them,  or 
Hie  d^°  conduct  tlie  orchestras  of 
the  lespective  cities.  They  are  wel- 

goss?nean<?iia^p*auded  and  discussed  and 
® i?  p^d  about  as  though  they  were 
well-advertised  prima  donnas  or  irresist- 
ible tenors.  Their  readings  of  familiar 
ail<^  overtures  are  com* 
paied;  they  each  have  sworn  adherents 

that’  nefUlf ■ f°  ,their  ‘dol.  can  find  little’ 
naf”  intellectual  or  "origi- 

easues  TheJ ifrpret ations  of  his  col- 

e„,gues'  These  conductors,  Nikisch 

Safnno%  Wem^rtner,  Strauss,  Mott),’ 

n^t0120ff’  ?le  paid  lai'ge  sums,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  should  some- 
times be  tempted  to  believe  themselves 
more  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  nnh 
he  than  the  works  which  they  intlrpreV 
There  is  much  to  be  said 
well  as  in  gi  ,u.  l!eUa  Against  as 

en  as  m favoi  of  this  system  When 
an  orchestra  has  not  a regularly  en- 
gaged conductor  to  preserv? discipline 
throughout,  a season,  the  players  may 
easily  be  demoralized  by  the  conflicting 
^WThedm,M?0^  f ithe  imPorted'lea’dT- 

ers.  the  public  is  led  to  put  too  much 

itwP<intanCe  °f  the  factor  of  individual- 
ity m a performance,  and  the  sanest 
conductor  may  be  forced  to  indulfe  in 

SsTesfbeH  tRmpi  Md  dynamic 

.rrccts  lest  he  be  considered  old-fash- 
loned,  a mere  "routinier,”  a time- 
beater.  On  the  other  hand,  when  (fee 
la  a long  series  of  concerts,  the  appear- 
ance now  and  then  of  a distingSFshed 
foreign  conductor  serves  to  preserve  in- 
terest and  awaken  discussion.  The  visi- 
tors raise  the  concerts  out  of  a rut 
The  generous,  artistic  rivalry  is  a sour 
to  the  regular  conductor,  who  other- 
wise  might  take  all  things  for  granted 
and  be  contented  with  a safe  jog-trot 
??„  a ,we,  beaten  and  fenced  road 
through  classic  land. 


'Virtuosos  in  America. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  begins  this  fall  its  third  season 
without  an  appointed  home  conductor. 
It  imports  its  leaders,  and  as  a result 
the  talk  before  and  after  tlie  concerts 
is  chiefly-  about  the  methods  and  the 
views  as  expressed  in  performance  and 
the  temperament  of  the  conductor. 
Very  little  is  said  about  the  works 
which  they  conduct.  The  concerts  given 
by  this  society  are  comparatively  few 
m number.  The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra  gives  here  24  concerts  and  *>4 
public  rehearsals.  A conductor  in  such 
an  instance  is  necessary,  if  on]v  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  discipline.  Yet  it 
would  have  pleased  many  if  some  of  the 
conductors  imported  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  had  conducted  a concert 
or  two  in  Boston;  if  Mr.  Colonne  had 
goven  us  his  rendering  of  works  of 


tiou.  And  Poe,  whose  influence  as 
poet,  writer  of  tales,  and  critic,  has 
been  mighty  in  France  ever  since  Bau- 
delaire translated  his  wondrous  tales, 
and  is  now  felt  throughout  Europe,  has 
in  the  city  of  his  birth  no  fitting  memo 
rial. 


Berlioz,  if  Mr.  Weingartner  had  con- 
ducted works  other  than  his  own,  or  if 
Mr.  Sat'onoff  had  heated  the  blood  of 
eminently  respectable  citizens  and  citi- 
zenesses  by  his  passionate  interpreta- 
tion of  a symphony  by  Tschaikowsky. 
Mr.  Colonne  did  come  to  Boston,  but  rit 
was  only  for  the  Cecilia’s  Wage  Earn- 
ers' concert,  and  tlie  orchestra  at,  his 
command  was  much  too  small  for  the 
desired  and  legitimate  effects  in  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust.”  Mr.  Weingartner 
came,  but  only  to  play  with  the  Kneisel 
quartet  an  uninspired  piece  of  his  own 
chamber  music.  Richard  Strauss  asked 
an  absurdly  high  price  and  he  did  not 
conduct  a.  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  in  the  regular  series. 
It  is  now  rumored  that  Mr.  Weingart- 
ner will  -tome  here  with  a New  York 
orchestra  and  that  Mr.  Safonoff  will 
visit  us  with  the  orchestra  of  New  Yoriv 
that  has  devoted  its  attention  for  two 
seasons  to  Russian  music.  We  give 
these  rumors  for  what  they  are  worth. 
It  seems  a pity  that  such  men  should 
not  show  their  talent  at  a concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  this  season, 
but  it  is  said  that  their  contracts  forbid 
an  engagement. 


Thomas  kinWn  i1'**  "ucV^ed’Theodore 
I noma*  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Scheel.  Mr 

wfthndnir»«f,t"ck*m  ,nl*bt  thus  exchange 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  con- 
n,°l  audiences  and  play 
ers  be  Stimulated  thereby?  Would  not 
the  conductors  themselves  be  benefited? 


D'Indy’s  Early  Yearn. 

Mr.  d’Indy  is  first  of  all  a composer. 
He  is  also  a teacher.  And  as  a con- 
ductor in  various  cities  of  Eurone  ho 
has  commanded  respectful  attention,  by 
reason  of  his  artistic  purpose  In  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  modern  French 
music  and  also  by  his  abilities  as  a con- 
ductor. 

He  co?les.,  of  an  aristocratic  and 

wealthy  family. 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a lawyer 
s°i against  his  wish,  he  studied  for 
that  object,  but  at  the  same  lime  he 
^u/lied  music.  He  took  pianoforte  les- 
sons of  Diemer  and  narmony  iessone 
of  Lavlgnac  (1862-65).  During  U™ 
Franco-Prussian  war  lie  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  106  th  regiment,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of 
fal;ls’  i^ab)y.  in  the  battle  Of  Montre- 
tout  After  the  war  he  gave  up  defi- 
nitely any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be  against 
musician69  °f  h‘S  family-  a Professional 

It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father 
a man  of  large  income,  was  fond  of  W 
sic  and  played  the  violin  not  too  dis- 
agreeably. Vincent’s  motherdied  soo"n 

! ‘ '-Tl ( r bis  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took 
to  himself  a second  wife,  the  boy  was  ‘ 
brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme. 
Theodore  d Indy,  who,  an  excellent  mu- 
sician, taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the 
art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many 
years  apart  from  the  madding  world 
a?d  ,vexn?s  social  diversions.  It  was 
ehe  that  led  him  in  his  early  years  to 
the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vin- 
cent  had  an  uncle,  Saint- Ange  Wilfred 
o indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer 
was  popular  in  Parisian  parlors  and 
halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber 
music  and  operas  de  salon  were  per- 
formed. It  was  he  that  first  showed  his 
nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  in- 
strumentation. 

1SV’in<7?h0Waas*blir<2-.a?  Paris'  March  27, 

. ^The  date  18ol  is  given  by  some 
music  dictionary  as  d’lndy’s  birth- 
yeai  but  in  a private  letter  to  us, 
!Vb‘cb  ls  ,used  freely  in  this  biographical 
i Slves  I*®  as  tire  correct 

-R  Inay  obediently  began  the 
■»  ctnsya°£  Ia^’  but  at  the  same  time  he 
) musJc,  taking  piano  lessons  of 

Diemer  and , lessons  In  harmony  of 
Davignac.  He  began  to  study  Berlioz’s 
treatise  on  instrumentation  in  1S67,  and 

lTt°h  33ars-  '5ter  be  became  intimate 
with  Henri  Duparc,  who  brought  him 
into  the  Wagnerian  fold.  The  Franco- 
Pi  ussian  war  broke  out.  and  D’Indv 
took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of 
Pans,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
« £fter  Peace  was  declared-,  to 

satisfy  thoroughly  certain  hesitating 

mfJ£oeJiS.-0fT-!lls  f3miIy.  be  sought,  in- 
fluenced t>y  Duparc,  the  advice  of  Cesar 
Franck  in  1S7_.  and  showed  him  a string 
quartet.  Franck,  although  he  received 
him  in  his  usual  kindness,  proved,  to 
him  that  the  quartet  was  badlv  written 
in  every  respect;  nevertheless,  he  found 
in  it  certain  good  qualities,  and  in- 
stead of  discouraging  him,  he  urge-J 
him  to  set  himself  at  work.  D’Indv  be- 
gan study  with  Franck  in  all  branches 
Of  composition,  and  in  1873  he  entered 
Ins  organ  class  at  the  conservator.- 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  a first,  accessit.  Be- 
lieving that  the  study  of  composition 
at  the  conservatory  was  not  wholly 
serious,  he  became  the  private  pupil  of 
hranck.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  pupils 
of  Cesar  Franck  at  the  conservatory 
during  this  period,  suffered  alike  with 
their  master,  who  was.  if  not  exactiv 
under  the  ban.  only  tolerated  by  the 
more  conservative,  who  shuddered  at 
Ills  reputation  of  being  an  “indepen- 
■ ,^n  ^373  D’Indy  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  “Deutsches  Requiem’’  of 
-biahms.  and  his  admiration  for  it  was 
so  great  that  he  determined  to  go  on 
a pilgrimage,  in  tlie  hope  of  seeing  tlie 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from 
him  He  went  to  Weimar,  where  he 
met  Liszt,  and  lie  was  in  a way  his 
pupil  for  some  time.  He  then  went  to 
Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had 
gone  to  Bavaria.  He  followed  him 
and  finally  found  him.  at  Tutzing  but 
whether  Brahms  was  not  in  the  mood 
to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  h- 
was  absorbed  by  works  that  demanded 
| concentration  of  mind,  the  interview 
was  short  and  unsatisfactory,  although 
, the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters  from 
[ baint-Saens  and  Franck. 

D'Indy  felt  the  need  of  becoming  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  orchestra.  For  this  purpose  h»  w*- 

’ tered  the  Society  of  the  Chatelet  con- 
certs as  chorus  leader  and  second  drum- 
mer, and  he  filled  this  position  until 
1878,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  a | 
disagreement  with  Colonne,  the  con-  I 
duetor.  His  “Piecolomini”  overture, 
j which  now  forms  the  second  par.  of  the 
"Wallenstein”  trilogy,  was  performed  at  , . 
one  of  Pasdeloup’s  concerts  in  1875.  In  M 
1882  a little  comic  opera  in  one  act.  1 
"Attendez  moi  sous  forme.”  with  a 
libretto  based  on  Regnard’s  comedy,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  per- 
plexed the  habitues  accustomed  to  .sim- 
pler harmonies  and  conventional  tunes. 

—4* — 

His  Growing  Fame. 

There  were  other  works  produced  be- 
fore 1885,  but  several  of  them  have  been 
dropped  from  the  catalogue  drawn  up 
| by  the  composer  and  now  before  us. 

' "The  Enchanted  Forest,”  an  orchestral 
ballad  (1878),  "The  P-ide  of  the  Cid,”  for 
baritone,  chorus  and  orchestra  (1879),  the 
"Wallenstein”  trilogy  are  retained,  as^ 
is  the  piano  quartet  (1878).  A symphet 
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and  an  overture  to  "Antony  a¥d  Cleo-  f 
patra”  have  been  thrown  overboard  In  i 
1885  D’Indy  was  awarded  .the  prize  of 
the  city  of  Paris  for  his  Song  of  the 
Beil-'  (after  Schiller).  This  prize  for  a 
musical  composition  by  a Fren< ™a: s ' 
was  established  in  18(8.  and  theie  i 
competition  for  it  every  two  years.  The 
Song  of  the  Bell,”  a romantic  symphony 
for  solo  voices,  double  chorus  and  0 " 
chestra.  was  produced  at  the  expense  of 
the  city  and  performed  several  times 
under  Lamoureux  s direction.  N an 
Dyck  the  tenor,  then  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  (18S6)  sang  the  music  of 

Wilhem.  the  bell  founder.  

In  1887  D'Indy  became  chorus  master 
of  the  Lamoureux  concerts,  and  he  pre- 
pared the  choruses  for  the  first  produc- 
tion of  "Lohengrin”  m Paris  at  the 
hldcn  Theatre.  May  3.  1887.  Chauvinism 
1 allowed  only  one  performance. 

■,  Busied  in  composition,  he  visited  Bej- 
reuth  several  times.  Thus  he.  was 
the  first  performance  of  the  Ring  ana 
of  ••Parsifal.”  With  Franck,  Samt- 
Saens,  Gabriel  Faure.  Castillon,  Chaus- 
son.  Duparc.  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  National  Society  of  Music,  ana 
after  the  death  of  Franck  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  society.  In  1893 
tiip  government  appointed  him.  a mem- 
her  of  a committee  to  recommend  re- 
forms in  the  Paris  Conservatory,  but  the 
professors  of  that  institution  made  sucn 
lively  protests  that  the  idea  of  such  a 
committee  was  abandoned.  In  189a 
D'Indv  was  offered  the  professorship  of 
composition  at  the  Conservatory,  but 
he  refused  the  position,  for  he  wished 
to  preserve  his  liberty.  The  next  year 
he  founded  with  Charles  Bordes,  the 
director  of  the  "Singers  of  St.  Gervais. 
and  Alexander  Gullmant,  the  fanious 
organisf  a school  of  music,  the  Schola 
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dleux,  in  Ardeche,  a department  tormer- 
ly  a portion  of  the  province  Languedoc. 
The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  of- 
ten naked,  barren,  forbidding,  and 
D’Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
spending  his  vacations  in  this  pictur- 
esque country.  Pie  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black 
Forest;  he  lias  listened  intently  to 
what  Millet  called  “the  cry  of  the 
earth”  In  a letter  written  from  \er- 
noux  in  18S7  he  said:  “At  this  moment 

I see  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps, 
the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the 
Rhone,  the  pine  woods  that  I know  so 
well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which 
has  not  yet  been  gathered  It  is  a ti  ue 
pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labois  and 
the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they 
call  at  Paris  ‘the  artistic  world  seems 
afar  off  and  a trifling  thing.  Here  is 
true  repose,  here  one  feels  at  the  ttue 
source  of  all  art.”  His  love  of  nature  is 
seen  in  “Poetnc  des  Montagnes,  suite 
! for  piano  (1881);  ‘‘Da  Foret  Endian. tee. 
i symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  symphony 
for  orchestra  and  piano  on  a mountain 
1 air  (1886);  fantasia  for  oboe  and  orches- 
tra on  some  folk-tunes  (1888).  Tableaux 
de  Voyage,”  pieces  for  piano  (1889);  and 
chamber  music  by  him  suggests  the 
austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

In  his  childhood  D’Indy  loved  folk- 
! tales  and  fantastic  stories  Then  he 
read  eagerly  the  works  of  Uhland  Hoff- 
man Poe.  There  came  the  worship  of 
! Dante,  and  then  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Schil- 
ler Goethe.  Flaubert,  especially  by  bis 


& 


"creations  of"  the  Renaissance  the  deter- 
mination to  keep  from  his  music  ail  that 
seem',  to  him  to  have  the  least  affecta- 
tion. or  that  which  is  merely  graceful  or 
tender.'l  , 


List  of  Works. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned. D’Indy  has  composed  the  operas. 
"Fervaai”  and  “The  Stranger,”  which 
have  been  produced;  incidental  music 
to  Mendes’  “Medee";  “Saugefleurie."  a 
legend  for  orchestra;  “Istar,”  orchestral 
variations;  choral  and  variations  for 
saxophone  or  'cello  and  orchestra,  and 
svmnhony  No.  2.  He  has  also  written 
a,  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  a piano 
qpartet,  a suite  in  the  old  style  for 


o.  ler,  VyUVClUt:.  f laouv-iv.  '-'-I , 

1 "Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  made  ... 
"Can  tor  urn  cf.  which  he  is  now  the  h on-  profounj  impression  on  him.  In  paint- 
oreu  head.  In  this  school,  which  is  hf,  pref(,rs  the  masters  of  the  14th 

already  influential  in  all  that  makes  for  an(J  15th  centuries,  and  he  confesses 

musical  righteousness,  he  is  frankly  that  lie  experiences 

many  oi 


musical  righteousness,  ne  is  uio  frankly  that  ne  experiences  a greater 

of  composition,  and  be  conducts  many  ) and  more  artistic  stimulus  in  the  pres- 
‘he  interesting  concerts  given  under  the  ence  of  ttl(.  Assyrian  art  long  before 
auspices  of  the  school.  Christ  than  in  the  presence  of  the  art 

,l  1 ' . unnw-n  to  Pericles.  Imbert  says  that 


His  Personal  Tastes. 

dy  was  always  a lover  of  nature- 
unily  came  originally  from  Ver- 


. .isence  of  the  art 
known  to  Pericles.  " Imbert  says  that 
D’Indy  will  remain  for  hours  in  con- 
templation before  the  pictures  of  certain 
primitive  German  or  Flemish  painters, 
while  the  marvellous  compositions  of 
the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance 
leave  him  cdld.  “So  that  one  may  well 
tra.  in  his  disdain  for  the  charming 


trumpet,  flutes  and  strings, 
S&tsCla“Chansons  ^Danses”,,  for 
wind  In^^4ntfa’,'lfSreUemawanzn&  for 
piano;  "Mary  Magd alen e, ” a can t at afo t 

solo  voice  and  temale  choru^  ^ 

Israel,”  a motet  for  ^ voice 

companied;  "Clair  de  • . • "Sur  la 

and  orchestra  <PoeJ£j*f,  ^vMpe’s  and  a 

slsffHHAisKss 

of  certain  French  provinces.  Ho  is  a 

SSSSSs 

'^Rr^’torUnt  w°rk  of 
that  was  heard  in  Boston  was  his  P 
quartet,  which  wa^lntrodu^a^: hereby 

sViiiplimW  orchestra  produced  ^iere  the 
f°r  a°rMoun?ainantirPia“The  Enchanted 

Fo r e s t , entdact e f r om  "The ^ngg. 
^ubthprSdOtheNi°nA2odTuhcU0OnCto  act 


ance  The  Knelsel  quartet  The 

second  s\ri"^Quartet  and  the ,.  ^sons 

Longy  Clubbroughtouttne  Fantasia 
et  Danses,  the  trio  LChavai  Art 

for  oboe  and  pian  • Hide  of  the 

Society  has  performed,,  T^j,^y’s  ”Lied 
Sid”  and  ‘Sur  *£™esun  J^ere  in  more 
Maritime  has  been  s g ne  nde, 

than  one  rec ^/’ira2£  Dune”  with  pianc 

Marius  sang  Clair  flehune^^.^  h 
accompaniment.  ‘ ’ ■ Tableaux  df 

Cage.“andPt.M-.ss°Hawkins,  "Poenk 
des  Montagnes.  t0  discuss  a 

length  'the  charactefUUcs  the  ^ua.i^ 
of  Vincent  d In°>  * bis  technical  mas 

;viethPPictor  Ignotus.  ^^leas^no  mev 
phonic | arGstiT . w/ 

color,  his  skill  and  - hiehlv  praised 
sensuous;  it  is  tFme<=  Mmost,  1 

T t£°»  MS s.  Ijateve^he. 

His  chapel  is  a large  on  a ^ be  sai 

Giat  tb£?  influehn|  is 

ES  ^r^dV/p'rivXTt  W * 

musical  righteousness. 


ENGLISH  GRAND  OPERA. 

The  annual  engagement  of  Hen^>’ 
Savage’s  English  grand  opera  compa 
is  looked  forward  to.  Only  P 

nounced  favorites  of  former  yew* 
„ow  with  the  organization:.  Ge: rtr 
Rennyson.  Rita  Newman  J 

ban,  Winfred  Goff  and  Arthur  De 
Among  the  new  artists  is  a young 
manian  singer.  Mme.  , 

who  was  known  as  Jean **  pal 

«s  s."f 

All  impersonate  Amens.  ■»* 


VINCENT  D’INDY  AND  SYMPHONY 
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atic  deportment  under  

shenk.  She  sang  two  years  In 
nany  before  returning  to  Ax 
argaret  Crawford,  contralto. 
ako  her  American  debut  as  Ortrua. 
liss  Lira  ft'  ford  Is  a New  York  girl,  who 
tudied  under  Theodore  Habelmann  in 
reslati.  She  was  then  coached  oy 
elnhold  Herman  In  Berlin,  and  she 
afterward  sung  two  seasons  In  Dresden 
ml  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  In  \V  les; 
aden.  Later  she  sang  in  The  Ring 
at  Frankfort-on-Maln.  Miss  Crawford, 
together  with  Florence  Scarborough, 
has  been  especially  engaged  to  alternate 
as  Bruennhllde  in  the  “Valkyrie.  Miss 
Scarborough  Is  a New  York  girl,  who 
will  make  her  operatic  debut  next  week 
as  Elizabeth,  after  being  prepared  for 
grand  opera  during  three  years  study 
in  Paris.  Her  only  work  In  this  coun- 
try was  as  soloist  with  Theodore  Thom- 
as’ Chicago  orehastra  and  in  oratorios 
under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Scneei,  now 
director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  Her  voice  Is  said  to  be 
phenomenal  In  range.  Before  returning 
to  America  Miss  Scarborough  sang  in 
London.  PhHs  and  Geneva.  The  corps 
of  tenors  this  year  has  been  strengthen- 
ed by  the  addition  of  Francis  Maclen- 
nan  He  Is  a natlce  of  Michigan,  who 
made  his  American  debut  as  Parsifal 
after  two  seasons  at  Covent  Garden 
with  the  Moody-Manners  grand  opera 
oompanv.  He  will  alternate  with  Jo- 
seph Sheehan  and  William  Wagener. 
the  Wagnerian  tenor,  In  all  the  leading 
tenor  parts. 

CONRIED  AND  OPERA. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 

BOSTON,  Sept.  21.  1905. 
Editor  of  The  Herald— Mr.  Conried 
opened  his  opera  season  in  Boston  last 
winter  with  “Lucia,”  and  the  house  was 
packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  as 
fine  a looking  audience  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  This,  with  the  scale  of- 
prices,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
was  no  good  ground  for  finding  fault 
with  the  business  of  the  box  office  on 
that  occasion.  Every  season  brings 
similar  experiences.  A few  years  ago, 
wher  the  opera  was  given  in  the  Me- 
chanics’ building  7000  or  8000  people 
would  crowd  in  to  hear  “II  Trovatore.” 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  experience  of 
the  past  10  ot  more  years  indicated 
pretty  clearly  the  sort  of  music  that 
pleases  the  masses  of  this  city,  the  sor^ 
which  they  will  pay  their  money  to 
hear.  The  musical  taste  of  the  people 
of  Boston  is  not  now  under  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Conried  gives  as  a reason 
for  not  again  coming  to  this  city  the 
fatft  that  he  has  lost  money  the  last 
two  seasons.  The  reason  is  a good  one. 
No  one  takes  issue  on  that  point.  The 
venture,  is  a business,  and  not  a char- 
ity. 

If  the  Italian  and  other  popular  operas 
will  fill  the  house,  as  the  experience  of 
^ the  past  would  seem  to  indicate,  why 

do  the  managers  persist  and  insist  In 

not"  mntfr/o0trThrd  those  work  that  do 
h^hr.i™  4 th„eT/reat  mass  of  would- 
wanf  ILIt,  is  money  that  they 

to  the  Would  ,be  difficult  to  prove 

sort  of  ,wby  not  furnish  the 

Sired  rLnif.  T18  win  produce  the  de- 
Obfect  ^ho  te  If,’  °h  the  other  hand,  their 
ofJthe  m,KHeed.KCate  Ule  musical  taste 
6 put>1*c.  they  will  probably  have 
fhePI.e  rea?on  f°r  being  dissatisfied  with 
,h®  Pecuniary  results. 

sav  company.  It  is  safe  to 

ton  Thieve  Conried  could  fill  tile  Bos- 

X prices 

jorlty  ofUDeonie  th,e.works  that  the  ma- 
People  wish  to  hear.  But  thev, 

is  their^mn6,  ™ft  be  the  choosers,  it 
Thev  j th^4  paY3  for  the  tickets. 

wav  nf  ! ,iy  w.hat  they  want  in  the 
T^e°f,  as  in  every  other. 
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The  union 


br  their  senson'i 
open  Oct.  15,  4 P. 


M.,  Jordan  Hall,  New  England'  Co'nsrr- 
7‘0ry  of  Music.  The  elementary 
-lasses  will  open  Oot.  19  at  8 P \l 
'rr®ffi°.nt  TomP’e  ’ and 


PERSONAL. 

’ho  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Mr.  Vincent  d’lndy,  the  eminent 
French  composer,  who  will  conduct  here 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
certs of  Dec.  1 an.l  2,  and  also  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Louise  Homer,  contralto;  Miss 
Aus  der  Ohe.  pianist;  Mr.  Van  Hoose, 
tei.or,  and  Mr.  Bispham.  baritone,  who 
will  assist  the  orchestra  in  sundry  con- 
certs. Mrs.  Homer  will  be  the  soloist  I il"  ■ " 'i“ ‘ ™ " 'UKui^uttifier 

at  the  concerts  of  Oct.  13  and  14.  nirln  i„  p , Frances  Mallory,  con- 

Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loelfler,  com-  p...,  1 n,J lno,r  b.v  Miss  Annina  .Vlc- 
poser.  violinist  and  teacher,  is  homo  ! whitew  Li  sel<fct|ons  bv  Miss  mjjim 


work. 

M 
vn 
ol 

ff n'l;  Tremont  Tempi* 
f,e,wa  Hall,  New  Century  building,  177 
Huntington  avenue,  on  Oct.  22  at  :i  p M. 

Ill  Jordan  Hull  on  Wednesday  evening 
a concert  was  given  by  students  In  th? 
advanced  classes  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  This  was  „ 
first  concert  of  the  season.  The  nro- 
gramn^e  was  an  follows:  Organ  number 


time  in  Paris,  where  he  has  many  t 
friends,  among  them  Vincent  d’lndy 
and  Gabrieli  Faure.  Two  of  hi9  Impor- 
tant orchestral  works,  “The  Death  of 
Tintagiles’’  and  “The  Devil’s  VUlanelle," 
have  just  been  published  In  full  score 
and  in  unusually  handsome  form.  by'G. 
Schlrmer  of  New  York.  Mr.  Loeffier’s 
latest  composition  is  a set  of  four  songs 
with  English  words— Poe’s  “To  Helen” 
and  “A  Dream  Within  a Dre^im,”  Ros- 
setti's “Sudden  Light”  and  a sonnet  by 
Mr.  George  Cabot  Lodge.  These  songs 
will  soon  be  published,  and  their  ap- 
pearance Is  eagerly  anticipated  by  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Loeffier’s  singularly 
individual  and  exquisite  art. 

Mme.  Emma  Eames,  as  soon  as  she 
landed  In  New  York,  began  to  speak 
through  her  press  agent  of  her  rapture 
at  the  thought  of  singing  again  in 
Maine,  her  "native  state.”  As  a matter 
of  fact.  Mme.  Eames  was  born  at 
Shanghai,  China.  It’s  a wise  prima 
donna  that  knows  her  own  birthplace. 

An  Italian  correspondent  writes  of 
the  late  Francesco  Tamagno;  “Great 
stress  is  laid  on  one  characteristic 
which  is  not  usually  highly  developed 
in  members  of  the  dramatic  profession, 
especially  singers,  viz.,  his  great  love 
for  his  family.  Of  Sig.  Tamagno  noth- 
ing is  said,  but  he  was  the  absolute 
slave  of  his  only  child.  Margherita, 
who  is  now  his  sole  heir,  together  with 
her  children,  who  twirled  their  grand- 
father about  their  little  fingers.  Ta- 
magno was  also  a great  lover  and 
judge  of  art  treasures,  and  having  the 
money  to  waste  on  such  things,  he 
gathered  some  wonderful  things  about 
him  in  his  travels  all  over  the  world. 

To  these  he  added  two  other  collec- 
tions. that  of  butterflies,  his  being, 
perhaps,  the  most  complete  in  the 
wc  rid,  and  caricatures,  those  of.  him- 
self figuring  most  conspicuously,  and 
of  all  the  great  men  he  had  met.  mostly 
due  to  the  peneiL  of  Perei-a,  the  Span- 
ish artist.  If  one  adds  to  this  a most 
bewildering  profusion  of  every  kind  of 
fragrant  flowers,  the  best  billard  table 
in  Italy,  an  open  house,  and  a host 
who  always  sang  away  his  ill-humor, 
it  is  easily  understood  that  to  be  Ta- 
magno’s  guest  was  to  be  blest  of  the 
gods." 

The’ soloists  of  the  11th  season  of  the 


v>'  ^ (A*# 

MR.  GERICKE’S  LIST  OF 

SYMPHONY  NOVELTIES. 

Not  Including  the  unknown  French 
■works  which  M.  Vincent  d’lndy  may 
offer  on  his  progremme  of  Dec.  1 and 
2.  15  novelties,  entirely  new  to  the  Bos- 
ton public,  will  be  played  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. The  list  which  Mr.  Gericlte  has 
| prepared  contains  much  of  great  inter- 
est, Including  two  symphonies,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  Improbable  that  among 
I them  may  be  found  some  works  of  en- 
during merit. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar,  the  English  com- 
poser, will  be  represented  by  three 
works.  One  is  a new  overture  entitled 
“In  the  South,”  which  has  been  re- 
ceived in  London  with  great  favor.  The 
other  two  are  smaller  pieces,  entitled 
"Chanson  de  Nuit”  and  “Chanson  de 
Matin.”  Another  English  composer  rep- 
resented in  the  list  is  Amherst  Webber, 
a young  pianist  who  first  became  known 
in  this  country  some  years  ago  through 
his  connection  with  the.  de  Reszke  broth- 
ers when  they  were  members  of  the 
Grau  Opera  Company.  His  work  is  a 
symphony  in  E major.  Mr.  Webber  is 
regarded  as  a composer  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  and  as  this  is  the  first 
time  that  his  name  appears  on  the  Sym- 
phony programmes,  he  will  undoubtedly 
receive  most  serious  attention. 

America  likewise  has  two  representa- 
tives, both  of  whom  Boston  may  fairly 
claim  as  its  own.  Mr.  John  K.  Paine’s 


mi,.  , utiier. 

ir.d?4  proportion  of  the  music- 


prelude  to  “The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,” 
•nirg  orchestra  (1905-06).  Mr.  Emil  I while  not  hew  here,  has  never  before 

rvrtnrlnr'tiir  will  Mtmac  TP.mma  , 

been  played  at  a Symphony  concert. 
'A  new  ballade  for  baritone  and  orches- 
tra, by  Frederick  S.  Converse,  is  also 
announced. 

Neither  the  works  of  Smetana  nor 
of  Dvorak  seem  to  have  ben.  exhausted, 
for  of  the  former  an  overture  entitled 
“Libussa”  will  be . played  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  and  of  the  latter  a 
'symphonic  poem  entitled  “Die  Wald- 
taube”  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
“Libussa”  is  one  of  Smetana’s  operas 
•which  seems  never  to  have  been  per- 
formed outside  of  Bohemia.  Another 
composer,  no  longer  living,  whose  name 
is  on  this  list  is  Cesar  Franck.  He  is 
represented  by  a work  entitled 
"Psyche.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  personali- 


.E  u,  conductor,  will  be.  Mmes.  Emma 
tames  and  Marta  Sandal-Bramsen,  so- 
prfnWs;  Miss  Muriel  Foster  and  Mme. 
Kirby-Lunn,  contraltos;  Messrs.1  Burg- 
staller  and  Davies,  tenors;  Mr.  Cam- 
panari.  baritone;  Messrs,  von  Kunits 
and  Marteau,  violinists;  Mr.  Gerardy, 
’cellist,  and  Mrs.  Beach  and  Messrs. 
Bauer,  Ganz  and  Paur  pianists.  Bach’s 
Brandenburg  concertoiNo.  4,  Bourgault- 
Ducondray’s  symphonic  poem,  “Burial 
of  Ophelia,"  Mrs.  Beach’s  “Gaelic” 
symphony,  Dvorak's  overture  "In  Na- 
ture" will  be  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Pittsburg.'  There  will  hie  15  evening 


zette  says:  “His  credentials  are  quite  ^ 1 es  * JL  ,/l1Td t,1!1. 1Gu?taV  Mahler, 
of  the  highest.  Paderewski,  Leechetizky  J„n^p5r.5?"dui:45r  of  lhe  Imperial  Op- 
and  Ysave.  in  companionship  with  Prof.  era  G^~y..vnna  an.<l  conductor  of  the  \ i- 


and  15  afternoon  concerts  given  in  pairs 
(Nov.  2-March  17). 

Michael  Hambourg,  the  father  of 
Mark,  the  pianist,  has  started  a music 
. — a ...  K*  wpyi  uuii  ui  me  TniKif'.  school  in  London,  fhe  Pall  Mall  Ga- 

onem’t.fheni? ta 4 4his.  clty  attend  the 

efse  a nAi  ~4hc ,™uslc’  and  for  nothing  HwWPi 

eise,  ana  they  will  not  patronize  p ner-  ana  isaye,  in  compamonsmp  witn  Jtroi.'  ' DbiVw"  rz  3rVul  V re  v 1_ 
forniaiiije  simply  because  New  York  and  Hambourg’s  son,  Mark  Hambourg,  are  °,rc  lestra-  Asacom- 

ohicago  have  done  so.  They  know  what  | the  patrons  and  examiners  of  this  newly  by  ,many  alongside 

they  like,  they  have  they courage  to  founded  conservatoire.  Prof.  Michael  ,Sicbf'd  ®4Tv and  the  production 
gratify  their  taste  in  such  matters  Hambourg  is  among  those  modern  Rus-  Ti°s4  lm|>0: 4an^ in" 

despite  the  ridicule  of  the  few  and  are  sian  musicians  who,  whether  It  be  in  f*^?,1?43  stason  in.,,GV 

ready  and  willing  to  wend  th^ir  money  - t„  many.  His  Fifth 

Tt  wnniiaVorite  60rt  of  music, 
experiment Se?m  while  to  try  the 

sonof^tHL  4 *lvl1,18  Boston  one  sea- 
bv  p t I n „U ,X> V. h ? s e lines.  as  taught 
could  S E Rightly  conducted,  it 
taste  t h 4 ?pPeal  the  popular 

therefore  be  reasonably  suc- 
G.  W.  G. 


cessful. ' 


A NEW  OR£RA. 

ifa 


^ipe  of  Besire.F  an  opera  in  one 
prul  aCt’„book  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Barton,  music 
tt  } -Ir.  Frederick  S.  Converse  of  West- 
wood,  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
3lmaendnpehy  ftaf?  at  Jordan  Hall,  Jan. 

SYMPHONY  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 

inoT.hneeB°St0n  Symphony  orchestra  an- 
nounces  six  concerts,  in  Sanders  Thea- 


the  art  of  interpretation  or  in  the  art  of  r?apyi  fi4^bi-  +^ymp.boi]y  will  be 

composition,  are  convinced,  that  the  p'St®d_tuy  4b5-d^u,.  4ime  111  -VTrrft*^“4' 
west  needs  some  sort  of  refreshment  -,T,b^„o4bf,^.  ?J,42el>  C0lpprise  a sym- 

from  the  east,  and  that  in  the  long  run  HoS  Russian,  Alexander 

I the  humdrum  feeling  which  has  so  long'  • a 

persisted  in  England  will  be  superseded  Pf®1™  ost  Boehe,  en- 

by  a new  feeling,  and  also  by  a method  I 4 ®". ,,u,,ld 
I which  shall  teach  and  also  instruct  brM5k  FTh4  °.Su?on1, 

| those  who  are  (in  Ibsen’s  phrase)  knock-  Si-Jt’i^pif,it-?v®r4lir?  atnd  4 1®  Geliar- 

ing  at  the  door.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mark  V . I'pp r, , . w-U  * f f. Vo 2 V -'i-4 U 1 ® , .jy  Eugene 

Hambourg-  wbo  ha«»  bppn  tonrinff-  in  ” Harcourt,  entitled  I^e  and 

South  Africa,  has  experienced  the  joys  Max  Schilling,  called 

of  a really  successful  expedition.  One  a ?,*, 

may  judge  of  success  by  the  receipts,  ^ sa^  ?eats  Wl11 

and  it  appears,  from  information  which  rpHa11  tomorrow 

has  reached  us,  that  something  only  a S2tR1Xf£rati^?  «nM^°^1?rrow  fhe 
little  Jess  than  f2000  has  been  given  by  Jor  41ie  JJ  £"bhJi  rell®araaIs  wlU 

the  public  as  clear  profit  to  the  first  thpa«^lp°nf  ThpSt7am  .at  <4b?  saaie 

five  recitals  of  Mr.  Mark  Hambourg.”  j ?e^eir4afs  wifi  begin  On  Thursday 'next! 

i at  10  in  the  morning,  the  auction  sale 

II  the  seats  for  the  24  concerts  will 
I befeSidand  °n  Friday  tbe  ?7’50  SStS  will 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

Sunday  chamber  concerts,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall,  will  be  resumed  on  Nov.  5 
and  be  given  every  Sunday  to  and  in- 
cluding March  25,  at  3:30  o'clock.  «The 
Boston  Symphony  quartet,  Kneisel  quar- 
tet, Adamowski  quartet,  Longy  Club, 


re,  Cambridge,  on  Thursday  evening  ' , ■ ■ 

Oct-.  28,  Wednesday  evening  Nov  V : MartJuclies  tr>°  of  New  York.  Miss  Rio, 
•oi«P  and  Thursday  evenings,  Dec  ’28  Feh  “T  foss-  Messrs.  De  Gogorza, 

March  8 and  April  19  oil  „*  7.,-’  . , ’ , and  Townsend,  singers.  Miss  Mar- 

The  soloists  „ , a 1 at  7’4°  0 clock,  quelies.  Messrs.  Bauer,  Perabo  and  otli- 
ne  soloes  will  include  Miss  Alice  er  pianists,  Miss  Nichols.  Messrs,  Knei- 
coie,  contralto;  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  f-e ,Hess.  Llchtenberg  and  other  vio- 
pianlst;  Miss  Clara  Klobere-  ^ / j?*81?,, a?d  o4her  soloists  will  take  part, 

and  Mr  Geore-e  pm  * Iobef8.  Pianist,  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  con- 

J.  Y ? Proctor,  pianist.  The  ?erts  "’et  with  great  favor  last  sea- 

season  tickets  for  the  six  concerts  will  n,!l'  i,Tbe  s^le,r°£  tickets  will  begin  at 
be  $5,  and  the  sale  will  h«  * j 1 H!ncS,er"ig  'Hah  on  Monday  morning, 

according  to  the  Dlan  ill  conducted  the  18.  The  21  concerts  will  be  divided 

--  - P)an  in  Pse  laat  year,  into  three  series.  They  are  given  under 

the  Petition  of  the  PerkinsKInstitutiou 
an5  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
ap“  “>  Per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts 
will  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
musical  department  of  said  institution 
and  school. 


* Subscribers  of  last  1 

’’  the  same  seats  they  SccuYied^,?6^® 

'Oil  which  mitef  . vCllpJGa  1 3-S t S63,- 

m Oct  21  ff  L„eid,one  before  Oct.  IS. 

■ ffered  for  sale  afe?  .?ea4s  -win  be 
xiok  store  at  S o'clock?Ver  S unlvel  sIty 


I CA 


FALSE  VALUES. 

Hyenas  brought  only  twenty-five 
sliiiliugs  ii  bead  at  I lie  sale  of  Lord 
(rior.ee  Sanger's  wild  beasts  at?  Mar- 
ga'ie;  whereas  an  ordiuary  lion  brought 
thirty  . guineas,  a lioness  twenty-six 
guineas,  n ml'  a ,1irst-elass  lion— one  that 
wonlif'draw,  even  “onr  .best  people’’  to 
a reception  in  any  district  of, the  city — 
was  sold  for'  £l-o.  Sutli  js  the  force  of 
tradition.  The  hyena  still  suffers  in 
reputation  from  the  stories  J old  about, 
him  by  the  old  naturalists;  how  it  is  a 
male  for  two  years  and  then  a female 
for  two  yensrs,  nor -is  it  always  to  he 
depended  upon  in  this  respect;  how  it 
call  mimic  the  voice  of  a shepherd  and. 
learning  his  name,  call  him  out  of  his 
eottago  for  tlic  purpose  of  devouring 
him.  The  hyena,  it  appears,  if  it  walks 
.three  times  around  any  other  animal, 
can  prevent  it  from  moving,  and  if  a 
dog  .steps  by  accident  on  the  hyena's 
eharbrw  it  is  mute  for  the  rest  of.  its 
jj  life.  The  hyena  has  a bone,  sharp  as 
a razor,  instead  ot  a jaw,  and  it  has 
no  gums.  Its  laugh  is  1o  some  sitigu- 
'Jayl'y  unpleasant,  and  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted that  its  laughter  in  a graveyard, 
its  favorite  resting  place,  is  at  least 
incongruous,  not  in  good  taste.  To  us 
the  animal  appears  iu  he  unusually 
gifted  and  worth  much  more  than  the 
'paltry  sum  of  $6- 25.  Vet.  we  find  an! 
English  writer  insisting  that  few  self- 
respecting  persons  would  accept  one  as 
n gift:  "It  is  a creature  that  arouses 
no  sort  of  enthusiasm  or  noble  feeling 
in  the  sympathetic  observer:  on  tiie 
epnlfary,  its  sneaking  aspect  is  dis- 
' tin<  tly  demoralizing,  ami  probably 
•/every  one  who  stands  for  a minute  or 
j two  before  the  hyena's  cage  in  the  zoo 
goes  away  feeling  himself  a worse 
-mg u.”  Speak  for  yourself,  sir!  Your 


remark  might  be  anplied  to  some  house- 
hold  pets  idolized  by  fair  women,  or  j 
to  some  husbands,  leading  citizens  <>i  j 
professional  philanthropists  if  tkej  \teic  | 

^Because  the  lion  has  for  years  been  j1 
characterized  as  tlic  "king  of  beasts 
ic  commands  a romantic,  fictitious 
rice:  but  as  modern  historians  have 
J vbite washed  Lucretia  Borgia  aud  the 
-vauperor  Tiberius,  so  modern  hunters 
I have  stripped  the  lion  of  bis  glory  and 
j left  him  nothing  but  his  roar;  they 
have  called  bint  coward  and  reduced 
«.,V  to  the  rank  of  tlic  hyena.  Never: 
thcless.  the  traditional  fame  regulates 
the  auction  sale,  and  the  lion  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  hyena,  just  as  the  eagle 
is  put  above  the  turkey  buzzard,  where- 
as, we  are  informed,  the  latter  is  really 
of  a finer  character  and  it  is  said  to  be 
more  majestic  in  its  flight. 


humorists  at  home. 

I There  are  some  books  that  should  be 
written,  and  among  them  "The  Wives 
of  Humorists”  would  surely  attract  at-  ; 
teutiou.  The  stories  would  be  tragic 
for  the  most  part.  There  is  Mrs.  AN  ill-  , 
iant  Squires  of  Brooklyn,  for  instance, 

I • whose  recent  adventure  was  told  baldly 
I in  a newspaper.  She  rushed  to  a po-  j 
I'  lice  station  on  a fine  afternoon  and  as 
J -ilia  entered  she  yelled  “Burglnis. 
j detective  liurried  to  the  house,  but 
1 I there  were  no  jimmy  marks  on  doors 
! and  windows,  no  signs  of  professional 
j knavery.  Mr.  Squires  came  home  and 
i saw  the  detective  snooping  about,  and 
when  he  saw  him  he  laughed  till  the 
tears  roiled  down  his  cheeks,  laughed 
and  beat  his  sides  in  laughter.  He  then 
pulled  the  piano  out  from  the  wall,  and 
there  were  the  missing  articles,  "a  cor- 
net clock  and  fancy  shirt  waists.  As 
TLL  as  he  could  recover  speech > Mr.  | 
Squires  said:  “Just  n 'joke.  1 wanted 

to  break  my  wife  of  the  matinee 
habit,”  and  lie  again  went  into  a tit  of 
laughter.  But  mark  how  a humorist 
may  he  misunderstood'.  The  headline 
gave  the  reader  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Squires  hid  the  waists  so  that  his  wife 
coukl  not  attend  a matinee.  Airs. 
Squires  did  not  appear  at  the  police 
station  till  4 P.  M.  In  other  words 
she  bad  been  to  some  show,  found  it 
„|3]p  and  unprofitable,  and  then  re- 
i uming  borne,  found  certain  articles 
irissing.  Why  should  her  husband  have 
Men  the  cornet  and  the  clock  if  not 


17,  "show  hm-llie  flaiigei4  of  leaving  the 
bouse  without  an  inmate  iu  I !jo  after- 
noon.' The  cornet,  as  a cornet,  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Squires’  going 
tn  the  theatre.  It  had  been  hidden  with 
the  other  things  to  proto  how  easily  a 
thief  might  make  "way  with  anything 
at  hand. 

The  mention -of  shir l waists  brings 
Mr.  Marlin  Jeffries  of  Jersey  City  to 
mind,  for  when  bis.  wife  once  bought 
a cheap  shirt  waist  ■ lie  clipped  the 
sleeves  out  of  it,  "just  for  spite,  as 
Mrs.  Jeffries  told  the'  magistrate,  but 
we  prefer  to  believe  that  the  action 
was  of  humorous  intent.  The  humor- 
ist is  not  fully  appreciated  , by-  bis 
"pretty  and  vivacious"  wife.  She  pro- 
vided corned  beef  for  bis  dinner  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday.  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  when  formal  beef  was 
the  centre  dish  on  Sunday  lie  took  one 
look  at  it  and  cried  out:  “What!  that 
j accursed  corned  beef  again!”  The  ter- 
!:  ror  of  his  eye  disconcerted  Mrs.  Jcf- 
j fries:  ?‘I  beat  it  to  the  street,  your 

' honor,  but  fie  caught  roe  and  nearly 
broke  my  neck  with  a strangle  hold.” 
■Standing  before  the  magistrate,  she 
threw  back  a lace  collar  anil  "displayed 
*!  red  linger  marks  on  p.  . shape), v neck.” 
j (The  judicial  office  is  not  without  its 
i amenities.)  As  for  Jeffries,  lie  no  doubt 
i rushed  to  a restaurant,  redd  the  bill  of 
1 fare  till  the  waiter  grew  restive,  and 
then  ordered  corned  beef,  possibly  from 
sheer  l'Ofce  of 'habit,  possibly  because j 
iu  his  heart  and  stomach  he  liked  it 
and  preferred  it  to  any  roast  or  entree.  J 
They  say  of  Artemus  Ward  that  when 
writing  in  the  office  of  the  Plain  JJcaler 
in  Cleveland  or  in  the  office  of  Vanity 
Fair  in  New  York  he  would  at  times 
laugh  uproariously  and  slap  his  leg  in 
self-enjoyment;  but  A.  N\  ard  never 
married,  and  he  did  not  write  near  a 
domestic  hearth.  The  humorist  at 
home  is  - too  often  a dismal  Jimmy  and 
irritable  in  behavior,  when  most  genial 
in  print.  He  is  then  a man  of  humors 
in  the  Elizabethan  sense,  rather  than 
a humorist  in  the  more  modern  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  He  is  fortunate  if 
lie  marries  a woman  with  a sense  of 
humor,  one  who  does  not  wish  to  look 
up  at  her  husband  on  - a-  pedestal,  oue 
who  does  not  always  feel  it  her  duty 
to  take  him  seriously.  But  a thoroughly 
domesticated  humorist  is  a rare  bird. 

WEDDING  BARBARISMS. 

| The  remonstrance  of  a clergyman 
i against  throwing  rice  at  a newly  wwldec 
I couple,  even  in  the  aisle  of  a church, 

' after  the  wedding  service,  was  none  too 
severe.  It  is  all  very  well  to  trace  back  , 
the  custom  of  rice  throwing  and  shoe 
throwing  to  ..ncient  observances,  but  the 
throwers  today  do  much  damage  and 
annoy  without  any  thought  of  the  beau- 
tiful significance  of  the  original  pt-ac- 
tices.  Weddings  are  celebrated  too  often 
in  a barbarous  manner,  and  yet  with  a 
vulgarity  from  which  barbarisms  are 
free.  The  ostentatious  exhibition  o 
costly  presents,  the  narniug  the  figure,  o 
the  ‘certified  check,  the  advance  an- 
nouncement of  the  travelling  plans  of 
the  couple,  the  published  valuation  of 
the  house  that  will  be  the  first  home; 
in  a word,  the  pomn  and  parade  that  a 
inherently  cbesp^W<*w  strip  the  cere- 
money  of  its  beauty  and  its  holiness. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  wrote  n tin®  paper 
ou  weddings  which  was  published  in Win: 
Tatler.  Describing  a picture  ot  a Gre- 
cian wedding  in  the  'palace  of  the,  Aldo 
brandini  in  Rome,  he  adds:  ” The  imp 
tial  torch,  the  bowcr.  Thc  man;, age  song  j 
are  all  paVticW which  wc  meet  with  j 
in  the  allusions  of  the  ancient  writers:  , 
and  in  every  one  of  them  something  's  I 
to  be  observed  which  denotes  their  in- 
dustry to  aggrandize  and  adorn  this  oc- 
casion above  all  others.  With  us  all 
order  aud  decency  in  tbits  point,  is  pet- 
verted  bv  the  insipid  mirth  of,  certain 
animals  we  usually  call  wags.  NN  agar— 
...  secies  of  all  men  the  most  insup- 
portable”— a re  not  allowed  the,  play  at 

wedding  breakfasts  that' they  indulged 

in  when  Steely  wrote,  about  mo  cen- 
turies ago.  They  still  exist,  however, 
and  find  delight  in  'iimmdent  tag's  at- 
tached secretly  to  tiro  bride  s;  trunk  ■ or 
,the  bridegroom's  coat,  or  in  showering 
v,itb  vice  the  couple' in  cto-riage  or  rad- 
way  car.  A modest  yourp  woman  may 


well  hesitate  at  the ' thought  of  a1  public  J the  room 
wedding.  She  may  ■ with  good  reason  I ’ ■•  Tt " - 1 • 


prefer  a simple  ceremony  aa  home,  with 
only  the  nearest  family  friends,  or  an 
interchange  of  vows  before  a magistrate 
or  any  officer  duly  qualified. 


the  nature  of  its 
ber  was  rediscovered 
Earl  of  Kinghorne 
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ON  A POSTAL. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  laughs  at 
America  for  her  prudery,  and  it  must  he  | 
confessed  that  the  attempt  to  withhold  I 
his  hooks  from  general  circulation  in  j 
the  New  York  Library  was  a prudish,  j, 
foolish  act.  Mr.  Jules  Claritie  sneers  j 
at  England  because  the  whole  edition  of  j 
a translation  of  Balzac's  “Contes  j 
Drolatiques”  was  destroyed  lately  in 
Manchester  by  order  of  the  court.  This  ] 
book  of  Balzac  was  a tour  de  force,  an  j 
endeavor  to  reproduce  the  language  and 
spirit  of  Rabelais,  and  in  this  respect  ] 
the  author  was  eminently  successful ; 
but  it  is  hardly  a volume  for  family 
reading,  and  we  doubt  whether  F rench 
parents  give  it,  with  or  without  Dore  s 
illustrations,  to  their  young  sons  and 
daughters  as  a reward  of  merit  or  a 
token  of  affection.  Mr.  Claretie.  at  the 
same  time,  regrets  bitterly  the  fact  that 
many  indecent  books  and  pictures  are 
exposed  to  the  public  by  Parisian  book- 
sellers. NYe  remember  an  article  of  a 
similar  nature  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Temps  a year  ago.  in  which  he  made  the 
like  complaint,  and  stated  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  most  objectionable 
pictures  and  postal  cards  were  manu- 
factured in  Germany.  It  was  a manly, 
vigorous,  sensible  article. 

The  "objectionable”  postal  card  is  not 
always  objectionable  when  it  is  viewed 
by  sane  eyes.  NVe  are  not  referring  to 
l hose  that  are  indecent,  obscene,  but  to 
reproductions  of  celebrated  statues  or 
paintings  which  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
Comstock  are  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation. NVe  received  ndt  lopg  ago  from 
Itaiy  a postal  card  representing  a se- 
cluded pool  and  a nymph  about  to  bathe 
The  picture  is  a beautiful  one,  and  the 
postal  authorities  in  Italy  and  in  Bos- 
ton, recognizing  the  beauty  and  the  pur 
1 jty,  had  no  hesitation  in  forwarding  it. 
Yet  Mr.  Comstock  would  not  approve 


ner 

|tents.  The 
o 1685,  for 

__ Je  this  entry 

the  record  of  alterations  in  his  < 
of  Glamis  and  Huntly:  "Agried 
the  four  masones  in  Glammis  for  digging 
down  from  the  floor  of  the  little  pant- 
off  the  Lobbis,  a closet  designed  with 
the  charter-house  there,  for  which  I a-, 
to  give  them  SO  lib  Scotts  and  foul 
bolls  meal.”  The  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  rlie  closet  may  be  due  to  tht 
fact  “that  the  room  was  meant  aa  a hid 
ing  place  for  documents  that  could  not 
he  placed  among  the  formal  and  legal 
papers  kept  in  the  charter-room.  I his 
is  a prosaic,  disappointing  explanation 
as  dull  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Kipling  oi 
the  spectral  game  of  billiards  heard  bj 
him,  scared  almost  to  death,  in  Katmai 
dak  bungalow.  It  depreciates  at  once 
the  value  of  the  real  estate.  A shabby 
mystery ! And  the  three — the  earl,  ihi 
heir-apparent  and  the  factor — are  farce 
comedy  characters,  with  their  wbisperee 
conversation  and  their  “Hush!  Hush 
Hush !’ 


A room  in  itself  may  be  ter 
ror  inspiring.  What  sensitive*  person 
ever  read  the  description  of  the  long 
shut-up  room  in  "The  Dead  Secret 
without  goose  flesh  and  furtive  glances! 
over  his  shoulder?  Then  there  is  tbai 
wild  story  by  F'itz  James  O'Brien,  “f 
Lost  Room.”  But  it  is  not  necessary  tt 
recall  deliberate  romance.  There  art 
rooms  in  New  England  that  even  with 
the  sunlight  streaming  in  through  oper 
windows  are  sinister:  the  air  is  chargee 
with  dreadful  memories:  the  wails  havt 
seen  awful  sights;  the  ceiling  one* 
looked  down  on  a horrible  deed  and  its 
shudder  is  still  visible.  The  visitor 
chilly,  ill  at  ease,  ready  to  scream  18 
'causeless  fright.  There  is  a stately  olt 
house  in  Lincoln  that  has  such  a room 
no  one  can  sleep  in  it.  no  one  is  com 
fortable  in  it  in  the  daytime,  although 
it  is  richly  furnished  and  the  windows 
face  pleasant  lawn,  peaceful  Italian  gar 
den  and  meditative  trees.  Buell  rooms 
are  the  more  horrible  because  there  is  nc 
definite  and  dread  association  : the  im 
agination  has  full  play.  Glamis  Castlt 
has  had  acknowledged  tragedies:  the 
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the  subject. 
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Tt  would  sorely  distress  unacknowledged  tragedy,  the  one 
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him.  and  he  would  at  once  invoke  the 
machinery  of  the  law.  He  reminds  us 
of  M.  Nicodeme.  described  by  Anatole 
France.  M.  Nicodeme  who  draped  decor- 
ously 600  statues  in  the  gardens  of  the 
King,  aud  attempted  to  enforce  the  reign 
of  pictorial  modesty  in  parlors,  dining 
rooms  and  bed  chambers'  of  private 
houses.  It  is  a pits  .‘hat  men  and  socie- 
ties who  undoubtedly  do  much  good  in 
the  community  should  at  times  show  a 
fanatical  zeal,  a mediaeval  fury  against 
the  human  body,  and  attempt  to  make 
indecent  that  which  is  naturally  norma, 
and  beautiful.  In  their  blind  rage  they 
corrupt  morals  by  hinting  at  impurities 
that  exist  only  in  their  own  imagination. 


carefully  guarded  for  years,  is  its  crown 
ing  glory.  -Better  the  hideous  monste 
moaning,  gnashing  its  teeth,  clanking  its  I 
chain;  better  the  embalmed  body:  oil 
some  faithless  noble  dame  or  the  grin- 
ning skeleton  of  an  enemy  of  the  hot 
murdered  iu  defiance  of  the  laws  of  he 
pitality  than  this  paltry  story  of  a closell 
filled  with  musty  papers. 


GLAMIS  CASTLE. 

Lord  Glamis.  the  heir  to  the  earldom 
of  Strathmore,  came  of  age  a few  days 
ago.  It  was  then  the  duty  of  Mr.  Ral- 
ston the  factor,  to  impart  the  famous  , 
Strathmore  sMrM.  m'  mystery  of 
Glamis  Castle,  to  an  heir  for  the  third 
time  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
popular  explanations  of  the  secret  may 
lv  found  in  books  about  haunted  houses. 
The  heir  is  always  represented  as  gay 
and  reckless  before  tile  interview  with 
the  factor,  ready  to  tell  the  secret  to  lus 
intimate  friends;  tot  .after  the  «#♦«!» 
view  he  is  gloomy  and  reticent,  novowill 
he  endure  any  jocose  allusion  to  the 
mystery.  Some  of  the  .legends  are  wildly 
grotesque  in  horror;  there  is  a hideous 
monster  horn  once  in  a certain  upmber 
0f  years  in  the  family,  and  then  confined 
in  a secret  room  : some  corpse  preserved 
or  some  skeleton  must  be  looked  on  by 
the  heir,  who  then  learns  of  a tragedy 
,hat  was  an  unspeakable  shame  to  the 
house,  etc.,  etc.  Stories  are  told  of 
guests  who  have  heard  strange  noises 
and  seeu  stranger  sights. 

There  is  beyond  doubt  and  perad\en*  j 
Cure  a secret  room  in  Glamis  Castle,  and 
the  story  that  it  is  known  to  only  three 
living  persons-the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  j 
the  heir-apparent,  and  the  factor  is 
correct.  No  Other  person  knows  when 


AT  THEIR  WITS’  END. 

The  Herald  has  published  the  nev 
from  Berlin  of  distressing  instances 
children  committing  suicide  since  the  s 
school  term  began.  "The  clerical  view 
that  the  absence  of  faith  and  the  grow 
of  sensual  materialism  explain  the  wea 
ening  desire  for  life.”  But  what  does 
boy  of  10  or  12  years  know  about  * se 
sual  materialism”?  Faith  at  that  a 
is  largely  a matter  of  happiness 
home — enough  food,  a bed  and  kindnt 
from  the  parents.  Sensitive  childn 
saddened  by  the  sight  of  parents  si 
fering  for  food,  depressed  by  scenes 
strife  and  cruelty,  with  brain  undi 
active  in  consequence  of  absurd  ta: 
required  at  school,  have  long  before  t 
killed  themselves.  The  saddest  of  all 
episodes  in  Thomas  Hardy’s  som  # 


Jude  the  Obscure”  is  by  no  means  pul 


ly  imaginary.  The  book  was  hardly 
of  the  press  before  a like  event  h f 


pened  in  an  English  town,  and  treatii 


I 
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on  suicide  mention  similar  incide 
without  surprise.  There  are  well 
thenticated  instances  of  tame  anim 
committing  suicide : Some  years  ag- 

dog  deliberately  drowned  himself  in 
Frog  pond.  Is  it  incredible  that  wl 
little  children  are  forced  to  study  ui 
the  brain  gives  way,  and  are  at 
same  time  insufficiently  nourished  t 
unhappy,  that  they  should  wish  to  i 
an  end  to  it  all.  as  far  as  they  are  n 
cerned?  The  wonder  is  not  that 
children  killed  themselves  in  Germ 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  years, 
that  the  number  was  not  greater.  NV 
had  they  to  look  forward  to  bit 
army,  which  takes  the  best  year 
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prepares  food 

cannon!  And  yet  the  brother 
tm  Hazhtt  once  said,  “No  young 
ieres  he  shall  ever  die,”  and 
Praised  him  for  it;  but  the  1 
were  of  English  stock;  nor 
much  demanded  from  children 
when  the  saying  was  made  and 
d. 
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OU'V  " 

APPROVED  OF.” 

ernld  hats  received  the  follow- 

BOSTON.  Oct.  2.  1905. 
...or  of  The  Herald: 
iscusedon  of  the  "had  rather" 
Interested  me.  Perhaps  yon 
hie  to  helr>  me  in  this  question 
Is  there  any  authority  for 
writing  "approved  of”  instead 
5ved"?  I was  taken  to  task  the 
for  using  the  former  phrase. 

C.  F.  E. 

ends  wholly  on  the  sense  in 
use  the  •'phrase.  “Approve,” 
to  confirm  authoritatively,  to 
or  meaning  “to  commend,  to 
■e  to  be  good.”  is  used  with- 
-nepositiou  when  the  verb  is 
,e,  as  fn  Shakespeare:  “I  ap- 

tnir  wisdom  in  the  deed."  But 
e verb  is  intransitive  it  is  con- 
vith,“of”:  "He  has  read  all, 

|lroves  of  very  few.”  The  prepo- 
as  formerly  “on" : thus  in  the 
nth  century  we  find,  “Such  ns 
uamed_and  approved  on  by  this 

i.  when  the  transitive  verb 
“to  recommend  oneself,  one's 
s,  actions,  as  worthy  of  np- 
it  is  construed  with  “to" : 
anticipations  approve  them- 
o reason.” 


NGRATEFUE  WITTE. 

t Witte — for  he  is  now  a count 
iking  a good  deal.  “My  popu- 
n America  influenced  President 
It  to  advise  the  Emperor  of 
to  yield,  as  otherwise  he  would 
merican  sympathy.”  Did  the 
ay  this,  and  is  he  guilty  of  the 
rbal  indiscretions  reported?  All 
ot:  be  forgiven  if  he  would  only 
e story  that  he  spoke  disparag- 
f the  cookery  at  Portsmouth, 
ng  to  the  report,  he  repays  his 
Pith  blatant  ingratitude.  Per- 
missed  the  preliminary  relish 
Ithe  Russian  dinner,,  fresh  cav- 
, in-dried  sturgeon,  raw  smoked 
•od-sounds,  radishes  and  cheese,  ! 
down  with  vodka.  Perhaps  he 
i the  absence  of  the  cold  so5p 
Russians,  made  with  stock  of 
aaented  rye,  with  pieces  of  her- 
icumber,  meat,  and  ice  floating 
iust  the  thing  for  a hot  d^y 


lain  amount.  The  answer  lo  the  prob- 
lem is  a heavy  man  sitting  on  the  cover 
and  a siout  strap.  Few  husbands  are 
considered  by  the  sharers  of  their  sor- 
rows ns  competent  assistants  in  the  op- 
eration of  packing  except  ns  weights  lo 
shut  the  trunk.  Weight  is  in  this  in- 
stance bet  ter  than  a good  heart  or  a 
sweet  disposition.  Some  women  affect 
disdain  for  n husband  who  is  a method- 
ical packer;  they  regard  his  talent  as 
effeminate,  ailhough  he  may  tax  his 
strength  to  the  utmost.  No  old-fasli- 
ioned  mother  1ms  any  confidence  in  her 
hoys  ability,  though  the  hoy  may  be 
over  twenty-one.  The  burden  falls  on 
women,  and  during  the  process  the 
i wise  man  shuns  the  cottage.  After  the 
locks  are  fastened  there  is  a reaction. 
Nervous  exeitemout  is  followed  by  pros- 
jtration;  hysteria  is  followed  by  indif- 
I ference  to  all  earthly  things,  and  when 
| tlie  goal  is  reached,  lo.  the  one  im- 
I portant.  indispensable  article  is  not  in 
the  trunk. 

1 here  should  be  more  professional 
packers,  such  as  are  the  glory  of  Paris. 

I hese  skilful  mortals  move  as  on  rub- 
ber casters.  They  do  not  sweat.  Their 
hacks  have  oiled  hinges.  Their  knees 
are  cushioned.  They  look  long  and 
earnestly  at  the  trunk  and  then  at  the 
I things  that  should  lie  snugly  therein, 
and  then  they  hypnotize  the  inanimate 
J heir  bill  with  a pourboire  is  moderate. 
The  trunk  will  go  safely  round  the 
world,  as  far  as  jostling  or  fretting  of 
contents  is  concerned.  If  there  were 
j such  packers  in  Boston,  what  joy  to 
summon  them  to  Clamport  or  Cascade- 
vine ! Ihe  body  would  not  be  exhausted 
just  before  departure.'  There  would  be 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  another  work- 
ing skilfully.  A meal  would  not  then 
be  a movable  feast.  The  trunks  would 
be  filled,  but  with  gladness  and  mirth 
on  the  part  of  the  owners. 


, another  cold  soup  of  spinach 
jrel  that  was  probably  unknowm; 
chef.  Or  did  Witte  remember 
home  and  with  tears  in  his 
lied  ‘ “borsch,”  a species  of  pot-au- 
at  ioi cs’  a bit  of  brisket  of  beef, 
(0t  !1!!es,  a bit  of  smoked  bacon,  a 
ibai  l|  raw  beet  root'  onions,  leeks. 
^ celery,  fried  in  butter,  then 
lijlflt !d  wilb  two  quarts  of  broth, 
tito‘nd  seas°ned  with  sour  juice  of 
ents « ,t:'  1 hpn  tbpre  is  lbat  marvel- 
jjeJ  h of  fish  and  cabbage,  not  to 
j uofi  the  Patties  of  sturgeon’s  flesh 
tj!  singlass.  and  the  cold  bold  suck- 
•low]  * *,r  "'oH'to-do  Russians  eat 
■'J  ‘S  besides  pickled  cucumbers, 
train  Oil  and  now  and  Plien  a 
I andle.  But  the  philosopher,  ihe 
•lornat,  is  not  put  out  because 

mge  country  he  cannot  obtain 
•itihes  of  his  fatherland.  Like 
iri(  s doctor,  he  would  eat  squab 
»]]  evonshire.  pickled  herrings  with 
ch.  horse  flesh  with  the  Tar- 
iseed  with  the  Spaniards.  He 
all.  taste  all.  thrive  on  all  in 
rd,  and  live  contentedly  and 
y.  AVns  there  no  green  corn 
at  W itte?  Did  he  ignore  the 
he  was  in  the  pie-belt? 


OVER  TRUNKS. 

jin.v  who  are  now  closing  snm- 
tages.  tilling  trunks  properly 
igs  that  will  bo  of  service  dur- 
j winter  is  a well  nigh  impos- 
1 k-  The-V  sa-v  = These  things 
in  ; the  trunk  holds  oniv  a cer- 


A PERFUMED  HERO. 

Gen.  G.  Moxley  Sorrel,  a Georgian  of 
French  extraction,  who  was  Long- 
street  s chief  of  staff  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  civil  war,  died  four  years 
ago,  but  his  book,  “Recollections  of  a 
Confederate  Staff  Officer,”  has  just  been 
published.  Gen.  Pickett  is  described  in 
it  as  a “singular  figure,  indeed.  * * * 

Lone  ringlets  flowed  loosely  over  his 
shoulders,  trimmed  and  highly  per- 
fumed ; his  beard  likewise  was  curling 
and  giving  out  the  scents  of  Araby.” 
But  did  this  perfume  come  from  some 
precious  ointment  used  to  slush  the 
hair?  The  years  of  the  civil  war  were 
years  of  all  sorts  of  oils,  cosmetics, 
greases  for  the  hair,  and  they  were  used 
on  either  side  of  the  historic  line.  These 
years  continued  the  period  that  pro- 
duced both  the  macassar  and  the  anti- 
macassar. At  the  North  the  use  of 
perfumes  for  men  of  fashion  was  con- 
fined to  cologne  or  Florida  water,  as  far 
as  the  raiment  was  concerned.  Stronger 
or  super-refined  scents  were  not  in  favor 
among  the  truly  fashionable. 

About  a dozen  years  before  the  civil 
war  an  American  named  Charles  Astor 
Bristed  contributed  to  Frazer’s  Maga- 
zine an  entertaining  series  of  sketches 
of  American  society.  These  sketches 
were  published  in  book  form,  “The  Up- 
per Ten  Thousand,”  in  London  in  1852. 
The  volume  contains  much  curious  in- 
formation about  the  manners  and  dress 
i of  the  American  swell  of  that  period, 
j Mr.  Henry  Masters,  for  instance,  was  a 
prodigious  dandy.  He  had  nothing  to 
do,  he  dined  as  late  as  .4  P.  M.,  and  he 
actually  had  $10(000  a year  to  spend. 
When  an  English  guest  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  at  his  country  home  he  found 
him  thus  arrayed : “He  wore  a magnifi- 
cent shawl-pattern  dressing  gown, 
orange  cashmere  without  and  rose  silk 
within,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a tas- 
selled  cord  that  looked  like  a very  supe- 
rior style  of  bell  pull ; very  wide,  light 
blue  trousers,  slippers  of  the  same  color 
embroidered  in  gold,  a blue  and  white 
silk  cravat  and  a red  smoking  cap. 

* * * Jvom  his  whole  attire  ema- 

nated a combined  odor  of  French  sachets, 
German  cologne  and  Turkish  tobacco.” 

If  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Masters  was  in 
comparative  undress,  and  that  the  per- 
nirnes  were  for  home  amusement,  what  [ 
shtill  be  said  of  Mr.  Storey  Hunter,  the 


I great  beau  at  "OldporF “He 
J was  always  redolent  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable perfumes.”  But  nothing  is  said 
nliotti  hair  oils.  Mr.  Musters,  though 
only  28  years  old,  darkened  his  mus- 
tache by  a skilfully  applied  dye,  so  that 
it  would  match  his  hair.  Mr.  Hunter, 
said  by  the  envious  to  be  40  years  and 
more,  used  a miraculous  dye  for  his 
whiskers.  Mr.  Tom  Edwards,  “the  very 
god  of  the  dance,”  half-way  between  10 
and  .<0,  had  little  hair  on  his  head,  but 
he  sported  a bushy  black  beard  and  a 
small  mustache,  “very  elaborately  cttrl- 
ing-tongsed  at:  the  cuds  into  the  shape 
of  half  a lyre.”  But  were  hair  oils  used 
freely  by  the  men  of  the  10,000? 

Gen.  Pickett  was  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  so  there  could  uot  have 
been  any  suspicion  of  effeminacy  in  his 
weakness  for  perfumes.  If  a man  rests 
his  head  today  for  a moment,  and  acci- 
dentally against  a parlor  wah,  he  does 
not  thereby  imperil  the  paper,  nor  does 
the  face  of  his  hostess  suddenly  turn  to 
a tragic  mask  of  frozen  terror.  Forty  ' 
years  ago  a wall  of  almost  every  sitting 
room  in  comfortable  homes  bore  marks  i 
that  could  be  identified.  “That’s  brother  1 
Bill;  father  always  sits  here;  that  curi-  ! 
ous  one  was  madefy  Uncle  Amos— -his 
head  runs  up  to  a peak.”  If  young 
I ortescue  is  asked  by  a stranger  barber 
whether  he  will  have  a little  oil,  he  re- 
sents the  imputation,  but  compromises 
on  bay  rum.  With  this  rubbed  in  thor- 
oughly and  with  a cocktail  taken  soon 
arter  he  leaves  the  chair,  he  thinks  he 
will  escape  taking  cold.  Nor  does  the 
young  man  of  today  affect  perfumes. 
There  are  some  of  the  middle-aged  and 
elderly  who  put  a little  cologne  or  Flor- 
ida water  on  a handkerchief.  Their 
fathers  did  it  before  them  ; they  them- 
selves did  it  as  boys,  and  they  are  eon- 
| servative.  But  no  gilded  youth  of  1905 
| wouid  be  willing  to  remind  the  passer-  j- 
; by  of  the  odorous  Moluccas.  Gen. 
Pickett’s  perfumed  beard  and  hair  might 
have  called  forth  from  Longstreet  the 
reproach  made  by  the  Emperor  Vespa- 
sian against  a scented  officer  : “r  had 
rather  you  had  smelt  of  garlic” ; but 

Longstreet  knew  the  worth  of  Pickett  as 
officer  and  man. 


(do  Heredia.  I;,,.  , 

• '.III  I wn-  t oppee  WHO 

made  the  speech  of  welcom.  when  de 
| Heredia  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  Immortals. 

The  defld  poet  nn*  very  rich  and  be 
bad  beautiful  daughters-  we  believe 
Henri  de  Regnier  married  one  of  them 
and,  furthermore,  “this  pompous  negro 
with  the  appetizing  daughters  and  flu 
millions  of  francs,”  as  Mr.  Vance 
Thompson  described  him,  was  a fiery 
radical,  and  ns  such  defeated  Villiers  de 
1 Isle  Adam  at  an  election  to  the  Con- 
seil  General  of  the  Seine,  lie  was  a 
dominating  person.  Verlaine  said  of 
bun:  "He  has  aesthetic  heroism.”  He 
bad  also  the  racial  love  for  color  and 
rhythm. 

He  was  one  of  two  distinguished 
negro  poets  in  Paris.  The  other  was 
Charles  Cros.  who  was  loo  fond  of  look- 
ing on  the  absinthe  when  it  was  green. 
The  mother  of  Cros  was  a French  wom- 
an, but  the  father  was  a negro  from 
Algiers.  Charles  wrote  fierce  satires, 
fantastical,  wild  tales,  and  some  charm- 
ing poems.  One  of  (hem,  “L’Archet,” 
inspired  Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  of 
tins  city  to  imagine  beautiful  music. 
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A NEGRO  POET. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Jose  Maria 
de  Heredia  will  mean  much  to  a few,  for 
the  more  exquisite  and  subtle  the  art 
of  a poet  the  smaller  the  band  of  his 
admirers.  De  Heredia  was  not  what 
Artemus  Ward  would  have  called  a 
“boss  poet.”  He  was  neither  grandly 
elemental,  nor  intensely  human,  yet  he 
was  recognized  by  poets  themselves  as 
a master  of  their  art.  And  there  were 
young  enthusiasts  who  screamed  with 
delight  aud  weut  about  declaiming  De 
Heredia's  sonorous  lines  when  “Les 
Trophees”  appeared.  Mr.  George  Moore 
has  described  his  own  emotions  in  the 
most  entertaining  of  ail  his  books  : “The 
fieiy  glory  of  Jose  Maria  dc  Heredia 
filled  me  with  enthusiasm — ruins  and 
sand,  shadow  and  silhouette  of  palms 
and  pillars,  negroes,  crimson,  swords, 
silence,  and  arabesques.  As  great  cop- 
per pans  go  the  clangor  of  the  rhymes;’’ 
and  Mr.  Moore  adds  the  last  six  lines  of 
, the  superb  sonnet  “To  a Dead  City.” 
j Nor  shall  we  soon  forget  the  rapture  of 
the  late  Richard  Hovey  when  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  boob  of 
sonnets. 

The  dead  poet  whs  born  on  the  island 
i of  Cuba  nearly  sixty-three  years  ago. 
He  studied  at  Havana  and  afterward 
I at  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  began  to  publish  articles  in 
v rench  magazines  as  early  as  1862,  but 
not  till  the  appearance  of  “Les 
Trophees”  was  his  name  known  outside 
of  a limited  circle.  Ho  was  admitted  to 
the  academy  in  1894,  where  he  received 
nineteen  votes  against  seven  for  Zola 
and  six  for  two  other  candidates.  Mr. 
Moore  in  his  “Confessions  of  a 
Man,”  tells  how,  as  a student  in  Paris, 

lie  could  not  appreciate  the  “exquisite 
poetic  perceptivity”  shown  by  Coppee 
in  Ins  modern  poems.  “How  anyone 
could  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  the 
vulgar  details  of  our  vulgar  age  I could 
not  understand,”  and  so  it-  turned  to 


DEAD  EASY. 

I he  mail  boxes  of  apartment  houses 
are  now  stuffed  with  laundry  circulars, 
cards  of  second-hand  clothes  dealers,  of 
| cheap  and  quick”  restaurants,  of  corn 
j doctors,  of  men  and  women  skilled  in 
massage,  all  sorts  of  prospectuses,  etc. 

) Such  a mail  causes  vexation  and  pro- 
vokes profanity.  But  you  arc  disarmed 
I When  you  open  an  envelope  and  find  a 
j circular  that  begius : "This  letter  in- 
i closed  is  being  sent  to  bankers,  philan- 
i thropists,  millionaires,  insurance  com- 
panies, etc.”  You  do  not  throw  this 
circular  away;  you  show  it  to  your 
friends  and  ask,  “How  do  you  suppose 
they  found  my  address?”  You  walk  for 
a day  or  two  a little  straighter  and 
with  a livelier  step,  as  though  a brass 
band  were  only  a little  ahead  of  you. 

Not  that  you  send  the  promoter  a 1 
check,  and  yet  how  tempting  the  ' 
scheme,  how  noble  the  purpose!  “It  is 
proposed  to  form  an  organization  which 
sh.iil  take  the  singers,  musicians,  dra- 
matic talent,  etc.,  who  I graduate  from 
our  local  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
conservatories,  etc.,  and  weld  them  into 
a practical,  efficient  company  of  peo- 
ple who  will  publicly  present  new  op- 
eras, plays,  comedies,  etc.,  as  written 
by  our  local  authors,  composers,  etc. 
This  company  will  take  talent  where 
the  other  schools  and  conservatories 
leave  off  and  train  them  for  public 
work.” 

And  profits  will  accrue!  “It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  movement  will  pay  40 
per  cent,  on  ail  investments,  but  only 
8 per  cent,  will  be  paid  to  investors,  ,, 
and  the  remaining  profits  will  be  kept 
to  develop  the  general  plans  of  the  com- 
pany." No  wonder  that  the  promoters 
say  they  can  “use  a million  dollars  in 
this  plan.”  But  they  are  now  “work- 
ing in  a small  way,”  and  the  investor 
for  some  time  will  receive  only  8 per 
cent,  instead  of  40.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  failure,  for  "experts,"  “prac- 
tical experts”  are  now  at  work — wc  see 
them  working,  now  pale  and  haggard 
from  exhaustive  calculations,  now- 
hectic  with  enthusiasm — and  they  are 
ready  to  swear  that  the  plan  is  “prac- 
tical, perfect,  and  of  a high  grade  of 
value  for  Boston  and  its  suburbs  of 
1.500,000  people.” 

Our  youug  meu  and  maidens  of  his- 
trionic and  vocal  talent  will  no  longer 
be  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  final 
polish,  where  they  will  bo  a prey  to 
designing  teachers  and  managers,  when.- 
they  will  be  exposed  to  temptations  of 
the  body  and  the  soul.  Local  authors 
and  composers  will  no  longer  rage 
against  destiny:  their  plays  will  be 
acted,  their  songs  will  be  sung,  their  ' 
symphonic  poems  will  be  played  to  vas: 
and  palpitating  audiences.  Not  only  i 
will  art  be  encouraged  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  community  be  raised  in  this 
“welding,”  but  the  investor  will  receive  ■ 

8 per  cent,  for  his  aesthetic  benevolence, 
aud  in  the  course  of  a few  years  40 
per  cent. : for  the  promoters  are  no  idle 
visionaries,  no  vague  dreamers  of 
dreams.  “We  will  run  this  on  business 
principles  purely,  and  while  an  eduer' 


tional  movement.  w<-  shall  see  that  TT"1 
pays  financially  and  all  talent  will  be 
requested  to  work  under  such  financial 
considerations." 

i . , x-  I 
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AN  AMAZON  OR  TWO. 

A woman  lion  tamer  in  the  West, 

| "Mile.  Airue  Blondel,”  turns  out  to  be 
! a Mr.  John  Kennedy.  A lion  turned 
j and  tore  ber-him,  and  now  the  step- 
j mother  of  the  tamer  says  that  as  a boy 
John  was  delicate  and  not  able  to  en- 
• dure  hard  work,  so  he  joined  a strolling: 
theatre  company  and  played  female 
parts,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans in  their  theatres.  He  is  now 
only  22  years  old.  This  is  not  the  first 
; instance  of  such  histrionic  deception. 

' Mr.  Thomas  Baily  Aldrich's  delightful 
story  of  the  beautiful  trapeze  woman 
who  was  eagerly  courted  is  still  fresh 
. in  the  mind. 

Women  masquerading  as  men  are 
still  more  common,  and  they  are  often 
»ound  as  Amazons.  They  nave  been 
, celebrated  by  poets— as  in  the  ballad  of 
Mary  Ambree— and  by  historians  who 
have  gravely  told  extraordinary  stories. 
A Swiss  firm  of  publishers  reprinted 
this  last  summer  a story,  "The  Swiss 
Amazon,”  which  was  exceedingly  popu- 
lar when  it  came  out  in  1821.  The 
story  is  told  by  the  Amazon  herself, 
Regula  Egli.  A simple  maiden,  she 
married  one  Engel,  who  was  then  a 
sergeant-major  in  a Swiss  regiment. 
Brave,  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and, 
fighting  in  the  battles  of  Napoleop,  lie 
died  gloriously,  a colouel,  at  Waterloo. 
Regula  bore  twenty-one  children:  nine 
died  in  infancy;  the  three  daughters 
made  brilliant  marriages;  two  sons 
were  killed  at  Marengo,  two  at  Water- 
loo, one  at  New  Orleans;*  two  followed 
the  Emperor  to  St.  Helena.  Regula, 
dressed  in  a handsome  uniform,  accom- 
panied her  husband,  fought  ferociously, 
was  wounded  more  than  once,  and  stood 
over  the  body  of  her  husband  and  that 
of  the  youngest  son  at  Waterloo,  keep- 
ing off,  pistol  in  hand,  the  plunderers 
of  the  dead.  It’s  a thrilling  story  that 
has  long  been  accepted  as  gospel. 

And  now  comes  an  inquisitive,  prying 
Frenchman,  a doubting  Thomas,  and 
he  asserts  that  Regula’s  story  is  a lie 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  never 
was  any  Florian  Engel  in  the  regiment 
she  names.  No  Engel  was  with  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena;  there  were  no 
sons-in-law  of  the  names  given  by  bet- 
as prominent  citizens  and  husbands  of 
her  daughters.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  was  any  Regula  herself. 

Stories  of  Amazons  spring  up,  it  is 
said,  after  every  war.  There  was  a 
woman  in  male  dress  who  sat  up  in  a 

- and  plunked  the  English  soldiers 
at  the  relief  of  Lucknow  till  some  one 
quieted  her  with  a bullet.  There  were 
women  fighting  in  the  Boer  trenches. 
An  Englishman,  recounting  these  t:ii^r 
asks:  “Are  these  legends  circulated' to 
make  Tommy  Atkins  and  his  conti- 
nental equivalents  more  geutle  t.V*5e 
fallen— a duty  toward  which,  to  do  bin, 
justice,  he  does  not  require  urging— or 
is  there  something  in  the  ballad  of  Mary 
Ambree  that  appeals  powerfully  to  the 

military  mind,  but  escapes  the  lay 
critics?”  Foolish  questions— for.  first  of 
all.  these  "legends”  are  not  all  legends. 
The  Swiss  Regula  may  have  been  a 
liar,  she  may  never  have  existed,  but 
women  disguised  as  men  have  fought 
in  nearly  every  important  war.  often 
unattached,  sometimes  enlisted. 


HARMFUL  PERSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  arguing  at  the 
[Porphyry  that  much  of  the  annoyance 
in  life  comes  from  the  insane  desire  of 
good-hearted,  whole-souled  persons  to 
do  one  a favor.  "Here  is  an  instance, 
an  experience  of  my  own:  I had  been 
working  hard,  collecting  material  in 
Boston  fqr  a chapter  of  my  work — a 
chapter  on  the  onion  as  a social  factor. 
It  wag  the  end  of  the  week,  and  I 
thought  I would  go  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Johnson,  although  she  said  I had  better 
cy  in  Boston  till  that  chapter  was  fin- 
>ed— she  intimated  T was  loo  nervous 


to  enjoy  nature  at  Claniporf.  But  I 

went  down  in  an  accommodation  train. 
The  smoking  car-  was  crowded:  there 
were  men  playing  cards  in  a state  of 
marked  excitement  and  throwing  them 
down  on  the  table  with  au  enormous 
waste  of  physical  energy  while  they 
uttered  loud  cries.  The  tobacco  did  not 
taste  good,  and  when  I got  out  at  the 
station  I was  dead  tired.  I had  two 
bags,  heavy  with  books  and  a five- 
pound  box  of  fresh  butter  lightly 
salted— you  can’t  get  any  decent  blitter 
in  the  country — I also  had  an  overcoat 
and  a greeu  hag  stuffed  with  invaluable 
memoranda.  There  was  the  comfort- 
able, roomy  carriage  that,  late  in  the 
season,  takes  the  place  of  the  barge. 
Ha,  ha!  I would  be  the  only  passenger, 
the  horse  was  a fast  one,  the  driver 
was  a mine  of  information  about  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  I 
looked  forward  to  a pleasant  drive  and 
an  hour  or  two  before  supper. 

"But  Blivons  was  there  with  liis 
wife,  and  they  insisted  I should  go 
over  in  their  carriage.  I protested, 
pointed  to  my  bundles,  said  I must 
deny  myself  the  pleasure.  They  would 
not  take  no  for  an  answer,  and  so. 
crowded,  we  started  forth.  We  had 
gone  about  fifteen  minutes  when  we 
came  to  a fork  in  the  road.  ‘You  don’t 
mind  taking  a loop  do  you?  It  will 
mrke  only  a difference  of  an  hour,  and 
there  is  such  a beautiful  pond  this 


ic-an  tenor— what  ha?hecome  of  him?— j teresting,  sensible,  but  not  exhausti 

who.  by  reason  of  bis  early  training.  The  subject  was  the  art  of  listening,  tne 

was  known  familiarly  on  the  stage  as  piactice  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
"Base  Bail  Bill.”  It  seems  to  us  that  agreeable  conversation,  "good  talk.”  as 
Mr.  Routmnn’s  street  apprenticeship.  Hr-  Johnson  was  fond  of  saying.  Nor  is 
ungues  still  more  favorably  for  bis  sue-  it  cynical  to  state  that  a good  listener  is 


cess  as  a tenor.  He  must  already  have 
a free  delivery,  a lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness and  great  staying  power. 
An  old  gentleman  mentioned  by  Arte- 
mus  Ward  read  aloud  with  much  vigor 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  a toll- 
gate  case,  nil  1 in  a clear  bell-like  voice, 
because  he  had  throughout  his  life 
eaten  heartily  of  hash,  which  clears 
and  strengthens  the  vocal  organs.  Mr. 
Rout'mau  should,  consider  this  diet. 
Great  as  are  h s present  advantages,  fie 
should  strive  to  perfect  himself  in  every 
way. 


way. 


,t  could  I say?  My  back 


was  aching,  my  legs  were  cramped, 

I thought  of  that  box  of  butter — it  was 
a hot  afternoon,  the  horse  was  slow, 
but  I smiled  a foolish  society  smiie  and 
lied.  We  left  the  state  road  for  a road 
of  sand,  and  there  was  incessant  talk. 
There  was  this  object  to  be  admired; 
there  was  this  farm  animal  to  be 
greeted.  The  butter  disquieted  me. 
And  I was  never  able  to  talk  with  two 
persons  at  the  same  time. 

“I  finally  reached  borne  in  a miser- 
able physical  and  mental  condition. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  on  the  piazza.  ‘We 
knew  he  would  bo  more  comfortable 
with  us,’  said  Blivens  in  liis  most  be-  | 
nevolent  manner.  ‘It  was  so  kind  of 
you,’  purred  Mrs.  Johnson.  And  thus 
not  only  did  I reacli  home  exhausted, 
but  Blivens  has  me  in  bondage.  The 
next  day  Mrs.  Johnson  said:  ‘Herkimer, 
we  must  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blivens 
here  to  supper  before  we  leave.  They 
are  such  thoughtful,  considerate  peo- 
ple. How  good  it  was  of  them  to  bring 
you  over  last  night.’  1 saw  Blivens  this 
morning  and  he  referred  to  that  drive 
as  though  it  were  a historical  event. 
And  after  he  had  passed,  Ferguson 
said  to  me:  ‘It  was  just  like  him;  he's 
always  doing  some  one  a favor.'  ” j| 

CA'  x [ a o r 

A NEW  TENOR. 

A new  tenor  has  been  discovered. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  exercising  his 
voice  as  a huckster  in  the  streets  of  the 
East  side,  New  York.  Whether  he 
sold  dams  or  shouted  for  rags  and  bot- 
tles is  irrelevant.  He  shouted,  and  that 
is  the  main  thing.  He  lias  a heroic 
voice,  one  fitted  for  any  blacksmithing 
or  dragon-killing  job  in  Wagner’s  opera. 
An  eminent  throat  doctor  believes  that 
Mr.  Routman,  “after  a course  of  proper 
instruction,  will  rank  one  day  with 
our  greatest  tenors.”  Strange  to  say, 
the  name  of  the  teacher  who  will  in- 
struct him  properly  is  not  given.  Mr. 
Routman  comes  from  the  fair  land  of 
Poland,  which,  all  admirers  of  "The 
Bohemian  Gir<”  well  know,  was  once 
“ploughed  by  the  hoof  of  the  ruthless - 
iflvader  with  might.”  This  ploughing 
was  followed  by  a great  crop  of  tenors, 
sopranos,  pianists  and  patriots. 

Mr.  Routman  will  be  known  hence- 
forth as  Raphael  Caruske.  for  it  is 
fondly  expected  that  he  will  remind  the 
palpitating  hearer  of  both  Mr.  Caruso 
and  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke.  Mine.  Fritzi 
Schcff  is  sure  that,  he  will,  and  who 
would  be  so  iingallant  as  to  deny  her 
the  gift  of  prophecy?  Tenors  have  gone 
from  the  driver's  box  to  the  stage,  as 
Wachtel  and  Boetel.  They  have  been 
restaurant  waiters,  as  Tamagno  and 
Kraus.  They  have  been  blacksmiths, 
u Campamai.  We  remember  an  Amer- 


AT  THE  NOSE. 

We  read  a day  or  two  ago  a pathetic  i 
story  of  a man  who  died  from  bleeding 
at  the  nose.  He  bled  for  a week  be- 
fore he  died;  he  was  comfortable  only 
when  he  was  flat  on  his  back,  and 
shortly  before  death  his  body  swelled 
to  huge  proportions. 

The  ancients  would  have  managed  the 
case  better.  The  cure  of  nose  bleed 
was  one  of  their  strong  holds.  We  do 
not  refer  now  to  the  bleeding  from  the 
nose  that  sometimes  occurs  in  fevers, 
but  the  familiar  household  nose  bleed.  , 
Old  Avicenna  believed  in  producing  a 
revulsion,  and  be  therefore  advised 
bleeding  at  the  arm  until  the  patient 
lost  consciousness.  Ilaly's  treatment 
was  pleasanter:  Pour  water  on  the 

bead  and  apply  a piece  of  cloth  soaked 
in  the  infusion  of  roses  cooled  with 
snow  and  vinegar.  Rhases  put  snow- 
on  the  head  of  a patient  and  applied 
a styptic  powder  containing  quicklime,  j 
vitriol,  galls  and  red  arsenic.  Paulus| 
Aegineta  gives  a long  list  of  remedies: 
the  most  efficacious,  perhaps,  is  an  ob- 
struent preparation  of  the  manna  of 
the  frankincense  tree  and  aloes,  ‘‘mix 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  use.  by 
means  of  a tent  made  of  lampwicks, 
having  added  externally  to  it  the  down 
of  a hare.”  Pliny  describes  remedy 
after  remedy.  In  England  the  mere 
smell  of  wall  lice  was  held  to  be  a sure 
cure.  Other  familiar  household  reme- 
dies are  cut  leeks  mingled  with  pow- 
dered gall  nuts  and  stuffed  into  the  nos- 
trils; bruised  nettles;  a chaplet  of 
do'gs-grass  worn  on  the  head : in  Italy 
a herb,  ischaemon,  ‘‘stancheth  blood  if 
it  be  but  hanged  about  the  neck  or 
tied  to  any  part  of  the  body”;  beavers 
skin  burned  with  dry  onions  and  liquid 
pitch,  goat's  blood  rubbed  on  the  nose 
— if  the  patient  is  a woman  bind  her 
about  the  breast  with  a thong  made  of 
a goat's  skin— goat's  horn  burned  to 
ashes  and  dipped  in  vinegar— the  goat 
is  a most  useful  animal— the  unwashed 
wool  of  a sheep  dipped  in  oil  of  roses, 

“if  a man's  fingers'  ends  and  toes  be 
tied  with  the  unwashed  wool  of  a ram 
it  will  stanch  the  bleeding  at  any  part, 
especially  the  nose”— there  are  hun- 
dreds of  like  remedies  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  any  respectable  apothecary 
has  the  Italian  herb  ischaemon. 

These  remedies  are  all  good,  but  pre- 
ventative charms  are  better.  Here  is 
one  that  has  never  failed  when  the  pa- 
tient has  had  faith : A few  drops  are 
allowed  to  fall:  they  are  then  covered 
with  earth  and  this  verse  is  repeated : 

Peuvus.  I sr'*e  it  thee. 

Peuvus.  oh  take  it  from  me. 

Give  it  to  thy  child, 
ft  is  very  warm. 

Take  it  quickly ! 


Here  is  a more  singular  one,  to  be 
repeated : “Zac-hariab  was  slain  in  the 
Lord's  Temple  and  his  blood  turned 
into  stone.  Then  stop.  O blood,  for  the 

Lord’s  servant,  . I exorcise  thee, 

blood,  that  thou  stoppest  in  the  name 
of  the  Saviour,  and  by  fear  of  the  priests 
when  they  perform  the  liturgy  at  the 
altar.” 

Nose  bleeding  has  always  been  con- 
sidered unlucky,  even  when  the  patient 
did  not  die,  aud  any  of  the  remedies 
named  above  should  be  given  promptly 
aud  boldly. 


in  a way  the  best  conversationalist.  , 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  notes  the  fact  that  in  New  York  it 
■is  often  the  habit  of  a talker  to  begin 
a sentence.  "ListeD  ! ’ It  is  a habit  of 
speech  with  many,  though  the  corre- 
spondent hastens  to  add  that  it  does  not 
prevail  "very  extensively  among  the 
members  of  "the  higher  social  class.” 
Perhaps  they  prefer  the  word  “Say”  as 
a starter.  The  correspondent  explains 
the  use:  "It  is  simply  because  the 
majority  of  people  are  so  ill  bred  that 
they  are  lacking  in  the  finer  amenities 
aud  are  thoughtless  of  the  niceties  of 
conversation.  Their  thoughtlessness  and 
want  of  concentration  and  good  man- 
ners have  become  so  general  that  if  the 
average  talker  wants  to  be  heard  at  all 
he  must  first  attract  the  attention  of 
his  proposed  hearers  and  renew  it  at  in- 
tervals.” There  is  some  truth  in  this 
statement.  A bore  was  long  ago,  de- 
fined as  a person  who  talks  about  him- 
self while  you  are  dying  to  talk  about  j 
yourself.  But  to  sit  with  sy  mpathetic  [| 
lace  while  old  Anger  maunders  on  and  I 
i on  is  a severe  test  of  courtesy.  Think 
of  listening  patiently  to  grotesque  mis-  | 
statements  of  fact,  to  misquotations,  to  i 
anecdotes  historically  and  socially  in-  j 
correct,  to  jests  with  blunted  or  lost 
points — think  of  sitting,  silent  and  im- 
passive, to  the  long  drawn  out  end ! i 
Sometimes  the  bore  is  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  you  are  bored; 
then  he  exerts  his  utmost  to  hold  your 
attention:  he  draws  his  chair  closer; 
he  screams,  or  he  drops  his  voice  to 
an  impressive,  confidential  pitch.  What 
are  you  to  do  as  he  flounders  in  speech? 
Some  nod  the  head  in  acquiescence  and 
are  like  unto  the  porcelain  mandarin 
on  mantelpiece  of  parlor  or  in  the  bar- 
room enthroned  among  the  glasses  and 
bottles.  This  is  held  by  some  to  dis- 
play a lack  of  breeding.  Some  look  in- 
tently at  a picture  on  the  wall  as 
though  it  had  been  hung  there  that? 
day,  or  as  though,  old  and  familiar,  it' 
revealed  new  beauties  in  an  unexpected 
light.  Another  gazes  at  a chair  as 
though  it  were  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  furniture.  Another  exhales 
"H-m-ms!”  like  minute  guns  resound- 
ing in  the  night.  But  the  acquiescent 
nod  may  be  nodded  when  the  talker 
expects  reasonably  the  shake  of  nega- 
tion. The  distracted  gaze  may  irritate; 
the  "H-m-ms!”  may  seem  perfunctory. 
Yet  if  the  listener  interrupts  he  is  held 
to  be  rude  and  a chatterer.  He  is  in  a 
miserable  predicament.  Sometimes  he 
says  to  himself,  “I  must  not  have  a 
shifty  eyre,  otherwise  I shall  he  sus- 
pected of  knavery,”  but  for  the  life  of 
him  he  cannot  maintain  a steady  glare. 
Here  is  where  a man  with  a glass  eye 
has  an  inestimable  advantage.  He  can 
fiat  hie  stare  on  the  bore,  and  yet  looit^ 

! about  the  room,  an  appeal  for  help  that! 
j seldom  comes. 

i It  is  always  sAfe  to  say,  when  the* 
talker’s  breath  is  exhausted  after  a 
long  course  of  reasoning:  “There  is 
good  deal  in  what  you  say.  Sorry 
must  ao.  old  man."  But  these  invet- 
erate talkers  have  such  capacious  wind 
trunks!  There  should  be  school*  tor 
the  young,  training  schools  for  convert 
sational  purposes.  A handsome  womau 
is  never  so  handsome  as  when  slit 
listens.  And  in  listening  women  have 
more  tact  than  men.  They  do  not  then 
run  the  risk  of  showing  a dental  im- 
perfection. 
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INJUSTICE  TO  MR.  D’INDY. 

The  Herald  owes  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy 
an  apology-.  In  an  article  published  on 
this  page  last  Sunday,  it  attempted  to 
say  that,  although  Mr.  d’Indy  is  a mod- 
ern of  the  moderns,  he  reveres  the 
memories  of  the  great  masters  of  all 
schools  and  nationalities.  The  sentence 
read  in  print.  Mr.  d'Indy  "reverses  the 
memories.'’  etc. 
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ESTS  AGAINST 
JY  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 


nging  of  the  Future’1  — 
pening  of  Symphony  Sea- 
)n  This  Week — Personals, 


his  praise.  As  will  Oe  ,rr~ffie  course  j 
of  this  article.  Mr.  Blackburn  has  dis-  j 
covered  that  Sir  Edward  “lends  dlstinc-  i 
tion”  'by  his  preface  to  Mr.  Ffrangcon  1 
Davies’  new  book,  although  “to  assert 
that  he  is  one  tof  the  greatest  critics  of 
our  time  would  be  possibly  an  exagger- 
ated statement.”  Nor  did  Mr.  Blackburn  j 
cry  out  “ingrate!”  when  Sir  Edward  | 
pitched  into  the  critics.  See  how  amia-  i 
r\„  ■ _i  n i irri  bly  he  took  his  medicine:  “A  point 

lgCOII  Davies  DOOKi  I he  (Elgar's  scorn)  for  which  nobody  seemed 

much  the  worse,  inasmuch  as  Elgar  is 
; one  of  those  fortunate  few  who  have 
been  thoroughly  appreciated  and  reck- 
J oned  for  what  lie  is  -worth  by  contem- 
| porary  critics;  and  his  fortune,  in  this 
case,  has  been  rarely  happy.  Luckily, 
the  majority  of  Elgar’s  admirers  in  that  I 
, profession  happen  to  know  his  worth,  a J 
luck  achieved  all  too  late  by  Mozart,  j 
and  granted  to  Wagner  only  after  a long  j 
and  bitter  struggle.” 

, Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  “Dream  of  Geron- 
tlus”  was  performed,  also  his  “Apostles,”  I 
which  he  conducted,  and  as  he  is  to  con- 
duct at  the  next  Cincinnati  festival,  if  it 
be  decided' to  hold  one.  Mr.  Blackburn’s 
words  are  of  more  than  local  interest; 
“Its  (‘The  Apqstles’)  wonderful  orches- 
tration was  realized  very  finely  by  the 
band  under  Elgar’s  own  baton.  I hear 
that  his  nervous  beat  sometimes  discon- 
certs both  the  chief  singers  and  chief 
players;  but  I am  nevertheless  convinced 
that  with  modern  music  of  this  kind 
one  needs  a nervous,  a highly  strung 
conductor  to  bring  his  own  work  to  a 
proper  issue.  Singers,  players,  may  com- 
plain at  times.  It  is  human  nature  so 
to  do;  but  it  is  the  creator  who  knows 
how  his  work  should  be  done,  and  it  is 
toward  this  point  that  Elgar’s  aspira- 
tion lies.  It  is  enough.  Wagner  was 
notoriously  a bad  conductor,  yet  Wag- 
ner knew  well  enough  what  he  wanted.” 
We  should  infer  from  this  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward is  a poor  conductor.  Mr.  Black- 
burn’s defence  of  him  is  too  ingenuous. 

— *5*— 

English  Exultation. 

The  first  week  day  of  the  English  fes- 
tival began  with  “The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius.”  not  with  the  “Messiah”  of  “Eli- 


N interesting  Plutarchian 
parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  the  recent 
Worcesterfestival  in  Eng- 
and  the  still  more  recent 
festival  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  The  former  was 
In  the  cathedral.  It  began  on  a 
y.  The  ceremony  was  practically 
gious  one.  according  to  custom, 
l new  anthems  and  specially 
a works,  both  choral  and  orches- 
vere  given  in  honor  of  the  event, 
moil  was  preached  by  the  bishop 
ireester,  and.  according  to  all  ac- 
he made  his  hearers  sit  up.  It 
rs  that  lie  expressed  pontifical 
on  the  merits  of  holding  or  not 
g a musical  festival  within  the 
of  a cathedral.  The  festival  at 
ster.  however,  is  an  old  lnstitu- 
and  its  antiquity  is  supposed  to 
on  the  affair  if  the  behavior  of  the 
?r  is  reverent.  To  quote  the 
■stershire  Echo:  “Put  in  short  col- 
form.  the  bishop’s  sermon 
ited  to  the  admonition,  ’You  must 
e.  performers  and  people,  or  you 
lave  to  take  your  music  festival 
•here  else.’  " It  adds:  “He  must  be 
tremely  fastidious  or  prejudiced 
who  finds  in  the  demeanor  of  the 
bly  at  the  festival  performances  in 
3mst  two  or  three  decades  anything 
censurable  than  is  to  be  observed 
lost  any  congregation  in  any  place 
orship.”  An  Irreverent  reporter, 
ntlng  on  the  effect  of  the  sermon 
3 behavior  of  the  audience,  added: 
however,  not  a little  unfortunate 
he  apparent  result  of  that  sermon 
een.  financially,  not  quite  so  suc- 
il.  The  collections  have  been  by  no 
up  to  the  mark." 
both  of  these  Worcester  festivals 
•t’s  “Requiem"  and  selections  from 
Franck’s  “Beatitudes”  were  per- 
d.  The  mass  and  oratorio  must 
by  performance  in  a cathedral; 
depends  on  the  surroundings,  the 
phere.  whether  the  music  be  by 
trina  or  Verdi. 

Elgarism. 

Joseph  Bennett  described  the  re- 
: estival  at  Worcester.  Eng.,  as  an 
festival.  In  the  first  place,  the 
itation  of  the  freedom  of  the  city 
made  to  Sir  Edward,  not  in  the 
Iral.  but  in  a room  of  the  town 
not  by  the  bishop,  but  by  the 
who  made  a very  long  speech, 
d to  the  fact  that  Admiral  Nelson, 
B..  was  among  the  recipients  of 
eedom.  indulged  himself  in  other 
ieal  reminiscences  from  the  days 
helstane,  and  then  praised  Sir  Ed- 
until  the  eminent  composer  must 
felt  like  a buckwheat  cake  but- 
and  molassesed.  Sir  Edward  re- 
at  length  and  seized  the  opportun- 
express  his  scorn  of  the  value  of 
al  critics,  which  was  exceedingly 
1 of  him  after  English  reviewers 
been,  exhausting  the  dictionary  in 


O’LGA  SAMAROFF, 
Pianist. 

point  has  been  more  or  less  silent.  It 
'V  to  deal  but  little  with  the  work 

?L  otS?r  ,°°mposers.”  But  you  forget. 
5JF-  Blackburn,  that  Sir  Edward,  as 
critic,  publicly  scorned  you  and  your 
, Tour  answer  shows  the 
amiability  of  the  much-abused  tribe. 

Nor  does  Sir  Edward’s  father  escape. 
He  celebrated  his  birthday  quietly,  as 
became  his  84  years;  but  Mr.  Blackburn 
cans  attention  to  the  honors  that  have 
been  showered  upon  him:  King  Ed- 

ward  V II  by  attending  the  Elgar  fes- 
tival  at  Covent  Garden,  “set  a civic 
stamp  and  seal  upon  the  great  English 
composer's  position'';  furthermore,  the 
nead  of  a piano  firm  sent  to  old  Mr. 
flofSTrc  " I£?'3ent  at'  some  magnificent 
King  Edward  VII.  has  al- 
of  music.  As  Prince  of 
Wales  t was  his  delight  to  run  over  to 

Schn»ni0,  sfee  and  ilear  Mme-  Hortens© 
bcnneidei  in  operettas  by  Offenbach. 

tvnfT’  wh?,1  ™as  Mr-  "Wallace. Goodrich 
thinking  of!  Not  one  work  bv  Elgar 
aven  a piece  for  Addle  and  piano! 
not  even  one  of  the  “Sea  Songs”  on  the 

Massr1mme  °f  the  festival  at  Worcester, 


jail,”  and  thus  tradition  was  broken. 
And  why  not?  asks  the  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News  (London)  who  was 
at  Worcester.  “A  wit  has  said  that  in 
time  Elgar’s  ‘Gerontius’  will  take  the 
same  position  in  the  ideal  provincial  per- 
formance of  religious  work  as  does  the 
’Messiah’  of  today.  And  why  should  it 
not  be  so?  Handel’s  ‘Messiah’  certainly 
astonished  his  own  contemporaries  to  a 
very  large  degree.  They  could  not  un- 
derstand it,  neither  did  they  prophesy 
any  particular  future  for  the  glorious 
work  which  lay  to  their  hands." 

The  remark  of  the  “wit"  does  not 
seem  to  us  witty;  but  the  prophecy 
about  the  future  valuation  of  "Geron- 
tius”  is  fairly  amusing. 

Nor,  if  Mr.  Banghan  is  to  be  believed, 
is  Elgar's  success  in  England  due  to  en- 
thusiastic patriotism.  “All  that  the 
public  has  required  has  been  that  its 
composers  should  speak  of  interesting 
emotions  in  an  interesting  manner. 
This  Elgar  has  consistently  done.  He 
has  never  aimed  at  being  merely  learned, 
nor  has  he,  from  mistaken  idealism, 
strutted  in  too  grand  a mantle.  Influ- 
ences are  to  be  traced  in  his  music— the 
Influence  of  Wagner  especially— but,  on 
the  whole,  he  has  expressed  what  he  has 
to  say  in  his  own  style.  As  a conse- 
quence. his  oratorios  are  now  an  intrin- 
sic attraction.  They  do  not  rely  on 
their  having  come  from  t lie  pen  "of  a 
native  composer.” 

Mr.  Baughan  adds:  "The  rest  of  the 
festival  is  not  of  the  first  importance.” 
We  can  believe  this  of  Mr.  Ivor  Atkin's 
"Hymn  of  Faith"  and  Dr.  Brewer’s  new 
anthem.  Dr.  Parry’s  “De  Profundis," 
but  there  were  also  works  by  Bvch. 
Brahms,  Cesar  Franck.  Handel,  Men- 
delssohn. Richard  Strauss,  all  composers 
of  only  second  importance  in  comparison! 
with  Sir  Edward. 

Mr.  Blackburn  gives  his  testimony:, 
Every  other  musician  during  i thd 
present  week  is  in  some  sensei 
subordinated  to  Elgar.  He  has  been  the! 
ruling  spirit.  * * * Criticism  on  ope 


Festivals  in  General. 

Some  protest  on  geneTal  principles 
against  any  music  festival.  To  them  a 
festival  is  a musical  gorge.  Concerts 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  for 
a certain  number  of  days  and  nights, 
and  singers,  players  and  audience  are 
soon  exhausted.  There  are  seldom 
enough  rehearsals  with  orchestra  to  in- 
sure wholly  excellent  performances  of 
choral  works.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
audience  is  not  in  the  performance  of 
such  works,  not  in  the  production  of 
i those  that  are  unfamiliar,  not  in  Sym- 
! Phony  concerts,  but  in  .the  appearance 
of  more  or  less  celebrated  singers  in  a 
; miscellaneous  concert.  This  concept  is 
; the  feature  of  the  festival.  For  tills 
the  hearers  pay  the  highest  price  and 
“.“'J,' heir  best  attire.  After  the  mu- 
sical orgie  there  is  the  reaction,  and 

eiVomi®  tmufical  dePression  until  the  ex- 
citement  of  the  next  festival.  Take 
Worcester.  Mass.,  for  instance;  how 
many  concerts  of  merit  are  given  with 
pecuniary  success  during  the  year  be- 
oT  mt.  t?  festivals?  Would  Mr.  Kneisel 

mnJerV  TnSS  dare,  t0  Sive  a chamber 
concert  there  unless  an  engagement 

n^de-  With  a satisfactory  guaran- 
inf,-'  i ■Do,  6JI1ffers  and  pianists  and  vio- 

YoritSoTm  AT  T*lls  hl  Boston  Oh  New 
em , ci?fooP h’ladelphm,  or  in  some  west- 
ern  cities,  venture  to  give  a recital  in 
Worcester?  Does  a festival real!? 

™,hnv.enaand  ^aise  the  taste  of  the  local 
public,  does  it  encourage  the  younger 
generation  In  musical  study’ 

! .^‘hhlar  remarks  are  made,  like  ques- 
L°jisare  askfd  m England  where  there 
are  many  and  long-established  festivals. 
Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  as  follows,  after 
h r5»uirn,  T,om  Worcester—  and— mira- 
bile  dictul— the  name  of  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  is  _ not  mentioned  in  these  re- 
2>ari  -,.After  an  experience  of  the  mu- 
sical festival,  now  just  past,  at  Worces- 
ter,  one  Is  inclined  to  think  that,  after 
a ' these  provincial  gatherings  have 
more  effect  upon  the  musical  public  of 
England  tha,n  one  can . easily  forecast. 

It  is  the  habit  and  practice  of  those  who 
do  not  look  abroad  with  tolerant  judg- 
ment to  decry  these  .festivals  as  being 
matters  which,  arranged  to  fulfill  a cer- 
tain purpose  do  not  fulfil  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  art  Such  is  most  emphati- 

the  C?6e’  IP  many  instances 

the  cause  of  art  is  advanced  very  seri- 
ously; the  encouragement  of  new  sing- 
and  1Sin  f f?reat  ^vantage  to  the  public, 
?PthL  Jhe  casT  of  genuine  successes, 
to  the  singers  themselves.  The  matter 

°T  course,  one  which  the  majority 

,dKecid,e'  and  big  majorities  always 
carry  the  day.  To  pursue  the  subiert-  ' 

shown  that  furtll?r-  This  festival  has 
fhat  a point  which  has  often 

has  heen3mldte<K  u??n  ln  theee  columns 
Pff  peen  mnde  by  the  actual  experience 

few  davs®  h'Fd,fcLhereud  within  the  past 
tew  dajs.  Educate  the  provinces,  and 


ARTHUR  RUBINSTEIN, 
Pianist. 

the  provinces  will  educate  London  ' It 
is  astonishing  to  find  already  how  deep- 
ly  the  provinces  are  acquainted  with 
work  which  to  the  ordinary  Londoner  is 
P‘acc‘2any  a thing  to  hear  and  pass  by. 
The  reaction  has  now  begun  and  that 
reaction  is  likely  to  be  fra'ught  wffh 
fruitful  results.  It  Is  a very  old  philo- 
sophic  comment-as  old  as  Aristotle- 
that  the  traffic  of  the  world  changes 
the  face  of  the  world.  It  is  the  traffic 
of  music  between  all  European  eoun- 
tries  which  should  imbue  the  modern 
world  with  a new  musical  life.  For  how 
are  ideas  generated  save  through  the 
meeting  of  mind  with  mind?  In  the 
days  of  slow  traffic  ideas  moved  slowly 
Wagner  waited,  for  as  many  years  as 
Strauss  has  waited  months  to  reap  the 
neward  ^of  his  achievement.  And  Mo- 

— »;*  -- 

There  and  Here. 

Mr.  Baughan  remarked  apropos  of 
the  Worcester  (Eng.)  festival:  “Every 
festival  committee  finds  to  its  cost  that 
programmes  which  contain  unfamiliar 
choral  works  do  not  attract.”  Festival 
committees  in  this  country  have  had  the 
same  experience,  yet  in  each  country 
some  committees  continue  to  persevere 
and  in  these  respects  they  shame  the 
well-established  choruses  of 
the  leading  cities. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Worcester 
festiyai,  .only  an  hour  from  Boston, 
Bruckner  s Te  Deum"  would  still  be 
I\?wn  t0  an  easl*i'n  audience,  and 
at  the  same  festival  Mr.  Chadwick's  i 
new  overture,  but  one  year  old.  an  over-  I 
/ ‘HFf  by  a composer  highly  respected  in  ! 
I this  city  and  known  throughout  the 
country,  was  also  performed  for  the  ' 
first  time  In  new  of  these  two  in- 
stances, Mr.  Blackburn's  remark  might  1 
be  thus  changed:  “Educate  Worcester 
and  Worcester  will  educate  Boston  ” 

J Book  for  a moment  at  the  programme' 
of  the  Norwich  (Eng.)  festival  (Oct.  25). 
blr  Hubert  Parry  has  written  his  “Pied 
Piper  of  Hamlin,”  land  Mr.  Mancenelli 
his  new  cantata.  “St.  Agnes,"  for  this  ' 
festival.  There  will  be  new  chorai  bal- 
lads  by  Mr.  Coleridge-Tayior,  and  four 
Bohemian  Ballads”  for  baritone  and 
oichestra  by  Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke.  In  ’ 
the  course  of  the  festival  15  British  ' 
composers  will  conduct  performances  j 
of  their  own  works.  ! 

In  connection  with  this,  the  follow-  j 
mg  paragraph  from  the  Dailv  News  is 
of  interest:  “The  directors  of  the  Lon-  1 
don  Symphony  Orchestra  desire  it  should 

be  made  known  that  in  addition  to  the 
special  rehearsals  for  each  concert  a i 
jjf  repertory  rehearsals  will  bej 
held  with  the  object  of  trying  over  new  f 
music  to  be  added  to  l lie  repertory  and  .if  S 
giving  British  composers  opportunities  1 
of  bearing  new  compositions  of  their 
oy.n.  with  the-  possibility  of  these  bein~-< 
played  at  the  London  Symphony  Or”  i 
chestra  s concerts.” 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  musical  con-"- 
dltion  of  \A  orcester.  Mass.,  in  the  ve.irl 
between  the  festivals,  this  may  be  suidj 
m answer:  T.ie  standard  of  the  nro-1 
grammes  at  the  festival  has  been  raised 
because  the  taste  of  the  general  public! 
has  been  raised;  the  students  of  music* 
in  -he  cit\  not  only  have  immediate! 
pleasure,  but  a stimulus  fo  further' 
self-improvement;  music  now  seems.to 
many  something  more  than  cascade-  of 
tone  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a ' be- 
diamonded  visiting  operatic  soprano 
?edtsi’°  "ord  'symphony"  is  no  longer 
necessarily  synonymous  with 
bo* e.  Now  suppose  that  the  festival 
™?,rJ  . be  abandoned,  what  would  the 
muiaicdl  condition  of  Worcester  then  \n  n 
— +— 

Ffrangcon  Davies’  Hook. 

Mr.  David  Ffrangcon  Davies’  hook 
“The  Singing  of  the  Future,”  has  re’- 
ceijtly  been  published  in  London  by  John 
Lane.s  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Davies  js 
singer  of  unusual  parts,  and  is  we'l 
known  in  Boston,  and  as  the  book  itse’ 
has  not  yet  come  to  us  for  review,  • 
publish  today  the  article  that  appeal 
in  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette,  gH  artf 


by  Mr.  Blackburn.  He 
lout  a portrait  of  the  ar- 
ie'  title  page.  There  should 
bt  one  representing  him  in  his  cele- 
brated impersonation  of  Elijah  the 
prophet.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: 
"One  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  this  re- 
markable volume  is^the  preface  given  to 
it  oy  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  It  Is,  of  course, 
universally  recognized  that  Elgar  is  one 
of  the  greatest  musicians  of  our  time; 
bait  to  assert  that  he  is  one  of  the  great- 
est critics  of  our  time  would  be  possibly 
an  exaggerated  statement.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  certain  that  when  Sir  Edward  Elgar 
heralds  a book  which  certainly  contains 
extremely  sound  views  upon  the  art  of 
singing,  and  which  In  its  way  mav  be 
described  as  a compendium  of  the  art  of 
singing,  he  knows  his  own  ground.  For 
"Elgar  has  that  peculiar  combination 
Oi 1 gifts  which  seldom  exists  in  the 
personality  of  one  single  musician. 
He  can  write,  and  also  he  can- compose ; 
therefore,  his  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Efrangcon  Davies  becomes  all  the  more 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  Elgar  stands 
among  the  foremost  musicians  of  our 
period.  Mr.  Efrangcon  Davies  ap- 
ptoaches  the  art  of  singing  from  a 
thoughtful  and  deliberate  point  of  view. 
He  makes  few  allowances  for  the  voice, 
which  is  an  absolute  gift  of  nature;  but 
he  is  deliberately  argumentative  in  con- 
nection with  the  voice  which  may  be 
said  to  be  created  from  the  culmination 
of  brain  with  a sense  of  perfect  tone. 
The  whole  controversy  Is  based  rather 
upon  subtle  lines,  and  it  seems  really  to 
depend  upon  the  musician-composer  as 
•to  which  style  of  voice  he  might  choose 
by  which  his  work  is  to  be  interpreted. 
Hereby  the  exact  difference  is  paralleled 
between  composer  and  singer.  Mozart 
and  Gluck  wrote  for  voices  which  were 
to  be  the  simple  and  clear  exponents  of 
the  notes  which  were  written  upon  their 
scores;  Wagner,  and  the  generation 
which  followed  Wagner,  have  written 
not  so  much  for  the  purity  of  that  vocal 
expression  as  for  the  dramatic  quality 
of  sound.  It  is  this  point  which  Mr. 
Efrangcon  Davies  thoroughly  under- 
stands. and  it  is  this  point  also  which 
he  makes  very  evident,  as  a matter  to 
be  accepted  (if  by  means  of  argument 
only)  by  every  earnest  musician.  He 
deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  question 
of  mere  singing,  with  the  development 
of  breathing,  with  the  idea  of  tone,  and 
finally  with  that  very  great  controversy 
which  has  centred  around  the  problem 
of  opera  as  opposed  to  that  of  oratorio. 
In  this  latter  connection  Mr.  Ffrangcon 
Davies  shows  with  wonderfully  clear 
thought  how  exact  must  be  the  reason- 
ing of  the  artist  who  would  sing,  not 
so  much  by  nature’s  gift,  as  by  the  gift 
which  comes  from  pure  meditation.  Mr. 
Efrangcon  Davies  obviously  has  a right 
to  discuss  the  question  of  style,  which 
he  regards  in  the  pages  of  his  work  as  a 
matter  which  should  necessarily  belong 
to  any  singer  who  aspires  to  greatness. 
He  sums  up  the  question,  however,  by 
describing  style  as  "not  a mystery,  rid- 
.dle.  or. matter  for  hocus-pocps’ ; never- 
theless. and.  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  is 
'the  one  point  upon  which  we  are  some- 
what at  war  with  Mr.  Ffrangcon 
Davies.  Style  Is  a.  mystery;  style  js  a 
riddle;  and  we  should  have  thought  That 
. such  a singer  as  this  artist  whose  book 
we  have  been  considering  would  have 
: been  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  style 

I’  is  more  in  the  profession  of  singing  than 
are  the  utterances  of  natural  art.  Never- 
theless, the  book  will  be  read  with  ad- 
I vantage  by  those  who  have  long  studied 
H the  subject  which  has  occupied  the  at- 
! tention  ot  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies’ 

I thought:  but  no  less  should  it  be  studied 
by  the  students  who.  conscious  of  power, 
I are  in  their  early  career  unable  to  ex- 
| press  themselves  save  by  gifts  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  primary  resources  of 

! nature.  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies  is  a 
master  in  the  art  of  making  the  best  of 
any  musical  ambition.” 

1 - ~‘i'_ 

Notes  on  Tamagno. 

d The  European  music  journals  have 
j much  to  say  about  Tamagno’s  career. 

They  speak  of  his  “proverbial  economy,” 

' j tvhihh  enabled  him  to  leave  to  his 
>»  daulghter  a fortune  estimated  at  f.8,000,- 
000.1  When  the  news  of  his  death  was  re- 
ported in  America,  the  gossip  about  his 
wa/shing  his  stockings  was  revived,  but 
Jcmn  Field,  who  wrote  the  famous 
nocturnes  for  the  piano,  used  to  wash 
his  soiled  clothes,  and  other  famous 
men  have  indulged  themselves  in  the 
1 1 .like  habit.  Perhaps  they  did  not  trust 

t w-a  cHcjfwnmt-i  n • nprhanv;  thf>v  pii- 


the  washerwoman;  perhaps  they  en 
joyed  the  exercise.  The  Menestrel  says 
that  Tamagno  sang  in  French  only  with 
difficulty;  that  he  never  tried  to  master 
the  language,  because  he'  saw  no  pe- 
cuniary reward  for  the  labor;  but  he  did 
sing  in  French  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1903, 
the  part  of  Jean  in  Massenet’s  "'Herodi- 
ade.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  appreciated  Tamagno. 
When  the  news  of  his  last  sickness  was 
published,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said: 
’“Tne  name  of  Tamagno  is  one  which  at 
a certain  time  seennSd  to  be  destined  to 
eclipse  the  names  of  all  modern  operatic 
tenors.  It  is  now  many  years  since  we 
saw  him  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  part 
of  the  prophet,  in  Meyerbeer's  opera, 
'Lc  Prophete.1  His  singing  on  horse- 
back had  naturally  appealed  to  Sir 
Augustus  Harris’  histrionic  and  racing 
instincts,  and  Ids  exploitation  was, 
therefore,  an  fequal  credit  both  to  his 
manager  and  to  his  determined  and 
courageous  nature.  * * * One  of 

Tamagno’s  greatest  parts  lias  been,  un- 
doubtedly. that  of  Heliore,  in  De  Lara’s 
‘Messaline.’  His  energy,  his  vigor,  the 
splendid  quality  of  his  voice,  the  bar- 
baric realization  of  the  character,  pro- 
claim d him  to  be  an  actor  of  sterling 
wo;-:ii.  capable  of  realizing  (he  most 
primary  passions  with  an  elementary 
Kh.inlfeitv  His  recovery. ' from  every 
is  to  be  hoped  for;  but  there 
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tandpoint  not  to 
ir  between,  nowa- 
to  be  found  who 
ura!  significance, 
refill  theory,  rea- 
.)  often  usurp  the 


e of  nature.  Tii  ftain'TriumpTTaiiT" 
ifiples,  such  as  the  example  of  Victor 
Maurel.  method  and  theory  build  up 
great  artists." 

And  after  his  death  t lie  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette published  this  note:  "Among  mod- 
ern tenors  tile  extraordinary  power  and 
the  overwhelming  quality  of  his  voice 
made  him  unique.  His  great  gift  lay  to 
a large  extent  in  the  fact  that,  pos- 
sessing an  enormous  range.  Ids  voice 
,was  throughout  its  whole  Register  of 
tlie  same  timbre  and  intensity.  He  was 
born  in  the  early  fifties,  in  the  nortli  ot' 
Italy,  and  at  a very  early  age  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  the  art  of  singing. 
Although  it  seems  to  be  doubtful 
whether  he  made  his  first  hit  in  3 work 
by  Verdi,  or  in  one  by  Donizetti,  his 
success  was  early  and  emphatic.  Verdi, 
at  all  events,  one  of  tin  Kesnest  judges 
of  his  day— and  composers  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  critics,  by  any  manner  of  I 
means— picked  him  out  at  once  as  a 
dramatic  tenor  of  singularly  fine  char-  ! 
acteristlcs.  It  was,  indeed,  in  Verdi's  i 
work  that  he  shone  most  conspicuously,  , 
and,  probably,  the  greatest  honor  that  j 
in  modern  times  has  been  conferred 
upon  a singer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  | 
part  of  Otello  was  expressly  written  for 
him.  Nobody  who  has  heard  Tamagno 
in  that  deeply  dramatic  role  will  forget 
readily  the  sweeping  nature  of  his  tri- 
umph. That  success  was  achieved  at 
Milan  some  18  years  ago,  and  on  the 
very  celebrated  occasion— which  we  per- 
fectly well  remember— when  lie  repeated 
tlie  part  at  the  Lyceum  in  1889,  he  prac- 
tiealiv  conquered  London;  he  thrilled  his  || 
audiences  by  his  many  and  splendid  i 
moments  in  his  rendering  of  the  part. 
Later  on,  he  became  a sort  of  institution  |l 
at  Covent  Garden  for  some  years,  and  j! 
popularity  always  followed  him.  Wo 
have  but  now  written,  of  Mme.  Earnes, 
Tamagno’s  last  appearance,  we  believe, 
in  this  country  occurred  four  years  ago, 
when  she  played  Desdemona  to  his 
Otello.  It  was  with  Mme.  Albani  that  Ije 
had  been  previously  associated  at  Covent 
Garden  in  the  part.  Tamagno  possessed 
that^ift.  rather  uncommon  among  musi- 
cian^ of  care  and  economy  in  money 

matters.  He  built  himself,  indeed,  a“|\ 
lordly  pleasure  house  on  the  Riviera,  but 
it  is  most  likely  that  he  leaves  behind 
him  a large  fortune.  His  nature  was 
singularly  simple,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  never  attempted  to  base  his  singing 
upon  any  intellectual  theory;  it  was  pre- 
cisely here  that  his  association  with 
Maurel  on  the  lyric  stage  in  ’Otello'— 
Maurel,  with  his  keen  and  far-sighted 
intellect,  in  the  part  of  Iago;  Tamagno, 
tremendously  primitive,  as  Otello— was, 
to  everybody  who  witnessed  it,  so  start- 
lingly fine  an  experience  ‘Ecco  il  leone;’ 
cries  Iago  In  the  opera.  And  the  lion  is 
dead.” 

While  Tamagno  as  Othello  was  over- 
powering, in  other  operas  he  was 
mediocre  or  dull  as  an  actor.  Did  Verdi 
and  Maurel  train  him  so  thoroughly  for 
Othello  that  he  could  not  possibly  go 
wrong?  Or  was  the  part  one  that  fitted 
his  elemental  nature?  Maurel  said  to  us 
once  in  Boston  that  there  would  not 
again  be  such  an  Othello,  for  the  char- 
acteristics of  Tamagno’s  voice— the  very 
voice  of  Othello— were  unique. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mine.  Olga  Samaroff,  Mme.  Helen 
Hopekirk,  and  Mr..  Arthur  Rubinstein, 
pianists,  and  of  Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe,  bass. 

Mr.  Rubinstein,  who  is  now  18  years 
old,  was  born  at  Lodz,  a revolutionary 
town,  and  it  Is  said  that  his  brother  is 
now  an  exile  in  Siberia.  Tlie  pianist 
has  been  a pupil  of  Eugen  d’ Albert  and 
Leschetitzski.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  he  has  lived  In  Paris.  Well  known 
and  esteemed  in  concert  halls  of  Ger- 
many, he  was  engaged  last  spring  to 
play  at  the  Beethoven  festival  in  Paris, 
led  by  Felix  Weingartner.  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein’s first  appearance  in  America  will 
be  on  Dec.  26.  with  the  Philadelphia 
orchestra.  The  date  of  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  is  not  yet  determinSJ. 

Mme.  Samaroff,  who  played  here 
toward  the  end  of  last  season  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  quartet,  will  give  her 
first  recital  early  In  November  in 
Steinert  Hall.  An  American  by  birth, 
but  of  German-Russian  parentage,  she 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk,  who  is  well 
known  and  respected  here  as  a pianist, 
will  give,  in  all  probability,  a series  of 
three  piano  recitals  In  Steinert  Hall. 
The  date  of  the  first  will  soon  be  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe,  whose  song  re- 
citals last  season  gave  to  music  lovers 
the  opportuniyt  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  songs  of  ultra-modern  and  com- 
paratively little  known  German  com- 
posers, will  give  a series  of  recitals  at 
his  studio  in  Brookline  every  alternate 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  November  and 
December.  Two  recitals  will  be  de- 
voted to  songs  by  Max  Reger  and  Wil- 
helm Berger— who,  by  the  way,  was 
born  in  Boston.  The  first  and  third 
will  be  devoted  to  Irish  Folk  songs, 
songs  by  Frances  Allitsen,  Scottish 
metrical  ballads  of  the  16th  century  and 
songs  by  Tschaikowsky, 

The  soloists  of  the,  Philadelphia  or- 
chestra this  season  will  be  Mmes. 

! Johanna  Gad6ki,  Charlotte  Maconda, 
j Marie  Zimmerman.  Louise  Homer,  sing- 
ers:, Mmes.  Samaroff  and  Zeisleu  and 
; Messrs.  Pugno.  Luetschg,  Reisdnauer 
and  Selden  Miller  (of  Philadelphia), 
pianists;  Miss  Marie-  Hall  and  Messrs. 
Marteau.  Sautet  and  Heermann,  violin- 
1 lets,  and  Miss  Ruegger  and  Mr.  Gerardy, 
j ’cellists.  One  of  the  novelties  chosen  by 
Mr.  Scheel  is  John  Luther  Long’s  “An- 
I don,  a Japanese  reincarnation  theme 
poem,”  set  to  music  by  Wassili  Leps. 
There  will  be  four  descriptive  lecture 
concerts,  with  lectures  by  Messrs.  Elson, 
Henderson.  Krehbiel  and  Watts. 

CalVe’s  programme  on  her  concert  tour 
this  season  will  include  scenes  from 
“Carmen,”  Ophelia’s  mad  scene  from 
"Hamlet,”  a trio  from  Massenet’s  “La 
Navarraise.”  and  French,  Irish  and 
Scottish  folk  songs. 

The  score  composed  bv  Edward  Ger- 
man for  Forbes  Robertson’s  production 
of  “The  Conquerors,”  at  the  Seala  Thea- 
tre Txindon.  includes  themc-s  associated 


i tli  the  different  characters,  a chanfo 
watchmen,  a serenade  for  four  male 
voices,  two  songs  for  Evadne,  a trouba- 
dour’s song,  a march,  dances,  orches- 
tral interludes  and  other  Incidental 
music. 

Edward  Lloyd,  the  tenor,  who,  afte” 
his  withdrawal  from  the  stage,  settled 
in  Sussex  as  a farmer,  is  about  to  give, 
up  the  life,  and  his  livestock  is  adver- 
tised for  sale. 

Franz  von  Vecsey  began  his  tour 
through  the  English  provinces  Oct.  3.  He 
will  give  only  two  concerts  a week. 
After  his  tour  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
which  will  end  Dec.  12.  he  will  live  in 
Berlin,  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Joachim.  Young  Vecsey  will  then  learn 
how  a once  celebrated  violinist  may  al- 
most destroy  his  past  glory  by  persisting 
in  fiddling  when  it  Is  physically  im- 
possible for  him  to  play  in  tune. 

It  is  well  to  find  that  America  honors 
English  music  no  less  than  does  Eng- 
land acknowledge  American  music  with 
honor.  It  may  be  remembered  that  some 
years  ago  Dr.  Horatio  Parker  was  re-  I 
ceived  in  England  with  singular  en- 
thusiasm. particularly  in  connection  with  1 
the  Three  Choirs  Festival.  It  proves  a 1 
sign  of  reciprocity  that  an  offer  of  con.  j 
siderable  value  has  been  made  to  Mr.  I 
Ivor  Atkins,  the  brilliunt  organist  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  to  leave  his  house- 
hold gods  and  to  accept  a post  at  the 
New  York  Conservatoire.  The  offer  was 
accompanied  by  the  guarantee  of  a well 
paid  organist’s  post  at  a well  known 
church.  Mr.  Atkins,  however,  prefers 
his  cathedral  close,  the  quietude  of  the 
Faithful  City,  the  silences  of  the  silver 
river,  the  immemorial  trees,  to  tlie 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  Now  York.  We 
trust,  for  the  sake  of  music  in  Eng- 
land. that  Mr.  Atkins  may  not  be  per- 
suaded to  change  his  mind;  but  the  of- 
fer was  a graceful  one.— Pall  Mail 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Reinhold  of  Berlin  will  play  Mas- 
senet’s piano  concerto  in  that  city  for 
the  first  time  in  Germany  on  Nov.  23. 

Tamagno  left  f.6.O0Q.C0O  in  personal 
property  and  f. 3.000.000  in  real  estate. 
All  this  is  bequeathed  to  his  daughter, 
Margaret,  but  legacies  are  to  be  paid  to 
charitable  institutions  in  Milan  and 
Turin,  or,  as  another  report  has  it,  in 
Varese. 

The  death  of  a tenor  who  left  f.3,000.- 
00t>  is  reported.  Luigi  Bolis  was  his 
name,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  es- 
pecially appreciated  at  Milan. 

Mme.  Roger-Miclos.  the  French  pian- 
ist. who  visited  Boston  a few  seasons 
ago,  is  now  the  wife  of  Louis  Charles 
Battaile,  the  baritone  of  a vocal  quartet.  II 

Mme.  Galli-Marie,  who  created  the  j 
parts  of  Carmen  and  Mignon,  died  at 
Nice.  Sept.  22. 

limes'  band  has  removed  its  office  from 
New  York  to  Chicago. 


Offenbach’s  "Orphee  aux  Enft 

revived  brilliantly  at  the  Dresden 

Opera  House.  The  operetta  was  pe 
formed  last  season  in  more  than 
opera  houses  of  .Germany. 

A new  oratorio,  “The  Annuneiatiou, 
music  by  M&tteo  Bensmann,  product! 
at  Milan,  was  criticised  unfavorably. 

Gabriel  Pierne  has  composed  ii 
dental  music  for  “Ramuntcho,” 
four-act  play  by  Pierre  Loti  and  Guian 
which  will  be  produced  at  the  Odepi 
Paris,  this  season. 

Mr.  Harry  Farjeon’s  descriptive  qius 
for  the  piano  to  accompany  a recitatio 
of  Rossetti’s  "Blessed  Damozel” 
praised  in  London. 

“The  Heretics,”  grand  opera  In  thrt 
acts,  book  by  F.  Herold,  music  b 
Charles  Levade,  who  is  a prix  de  Rom 
(1898),  was  produced  in  the  Arena,  B< 
ziers,  Aug.  27. 

“Linaris,”  a new  opera  in  three  acti 
book  by  Franz  Ruty.  music  by  N 
Danau.  was  produced  late  in  July  a 
Tournay. 

Among  the  new  operas  to  be  produce- 
at  the  Seala,  Milan,  which  will  open  o 
Dec.  26,  is  Franchetti's  “La  Figlia  d 
Jorio,”  with  book  based  on  d'Annun 
zio’s  drama  of  the  same  name. 

“Joseph  and  His  Brethren*’  play  b; 
Arthur  Shirley  and  Marshall  Moore 
music  by  Walter  Slaughter,  was  pro 
duced  at  the  Coliseum.  London,  th< 
2St'n  ult.  There  were  10  scenes,  fron 
the  Plains  of  Dethan  to  the  Meeting  o I 
Joseph  and  His  Brethren,  nor  Js  th< 
roof  of  Potiphar’s  House  forgotten. 

Leo  Blech's  opera.  "Cinderella”  an< 
d'Albert’s  “Flauto  Solo”  will  be  pro 
duced  at  Prague  this  season. 

Massenet  has  completed  his  opera 
"Ariane,”  text  by  Catulle  Mendes,  anc| 
it  will  be  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  I 
probably  early  in  this  season. 

Tinel.  known  hitherto  by  his  oratorio? 
and  church  music,  is  finishing  an  opera 
"Catharina.”  The  subject  is  taken  from 
the  legend  of  St.  Catherine. 


LOCAL. 

The  25th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  will  begin  with  the 
concerts  of  Friday  afternoon  and  Satur- 
day evening.  The  public  rehearsal  of 
Friday  afternoon  will  be  the  1192d  con- 
cert given  by  the  orchestra  in  Boston. 
The  programme  of  the  concerts  this 
week  will  include  Goldmark’s  overture.  , 
“In  the  Spring”;  Dvorak's  symphonic 
poem.  "The  Wood  Dove”  (first  time  in 
Boston),  and  Beethoven's  symphony  No. 

2 >n  D major.  Mrs.  Louise  Homer  will 
sing  the  scena  “Gereehter  Gott!”  and 
aria.  “In  Seiner  Bluethe,”  from  Wag-  : 
ner’s  “Rienzi,”  and  Liszt's  “Loreley.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  state  that  the  Bos- 
ton Orchestral  Club  will  give  concerts 
this  season  in  spite  of  its  announce- 
ment to  the  contrary  last  spring.  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Hall  will  be  the  directing  officer, 
and  Mr.  Longy  will,  of  course,  'ae  the  i 
conductor. 

It  is  said  that  the  Handel  aud  Haydn 
Society  will  give  this  season  two  per- 
formances of  the  “Messiah,”  a concert ! 
of  a miscellaneous  nature  and  Haydn's  I 
"Seasons.” 

Recitals  will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall 
early  this  season  by  Miss  Augusta  Cott- 


low,  piaiflst.  and  Mr.  George  Hamlin, 
tenor. 

Advanced  pupils  of  the  Faelten  piano- 
forte school  will  give  a recital  in  Hunt- 
ington Chambers  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening. 

Miss  Marie  Hall,  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish violinist,  will  play  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  14. 
She  will  give  a recital  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, Nov.  18.  The  concerts  will  be 
in  Jordan  Hall. 

Emma  Earnes  and  her  concert  com- 
pany will  give  a concert  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Dec.  9. 

STAGE-  WORKS. 

A one-act  opera,  "The  Forest,"  book 
by  Laurens  Tailhade,  music  by  A. 
Savard,  a prix  de  Rome  and  now  di- 
rector of  the  Lyons  Conservatory  of 
Music,  has  been  sent  to  the  director  of 
the  Opera,  Paris.  The  characters  rep- 
resent forest  trees,  and,  instead  of  sing- 
ing, they  declaim  their  lines  to  an  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  Leading  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Comedie  Francaise  may  be 
borrowed  to  speak  the  lines.  This  leads 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Referee 
to  say;  “I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Savard 
knows  that  charming  book  of  George 
Ma-cdonald’s  called  ‘Phantastes.’  If  he 
does  not,  and  has  put  nqne  of  It  into  his 
play,  here  is  a chance  for  some  young 
British  playwright  to  concoct  a British 
opera  with  charm  in  it.  I think  it 
would  be  the  biggest  success  of  its  kind 
since  ’Haensel  and  Greiel.’  ” 

“The  Blood  of  the  Boers,”  a new 
opera  by  Albert  Koehler  of  the  Gera 
Academy,  will  be  produced  at  Barmen 
on  Oct.  1 at  the  opening  of  the  city 

Jacob  Meckel,  a German  general,  who 
has  lived  a long  time  in  Japan,  whither 
he  was  invited  by  the  Mikado  to  in- 
struct the  army,  produced  before  an 
audience  of  friends  in  Berlin  his  opera, 
“Teja.”  The  story  is  based  on  a ro- 
mance by  Felix  Dalm,  "The  Struggle  for 
Rome.” 


NEW  WORKS. 

A “Symphonic  Impression,”  by  Alber- 
to Francliettl,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  In  England  at  a Queen’s  Hall 
promenade  concert  in  London,  Aug.  29. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  reviewed  it; 
"The  more  individual  and  secondary 
title  of  the  piece  Is  ‘Nella  Foresta  Xera,’ 
and  the  work  falls  easily  into  the  cate- 
gory of  the  better  modern  things  of  mu- 
sical art  Slg.  Franchetti,  in  his  open- 
ing movement,  harks  back  to  the  Weber 
ideal;  and  he  certainly  could  have  no 
better  model.  Just  in  the  spirit  of  Wag- 
ner. when  that  musician  showed  how 
completely  national,  and,  therefore,  nat- 
ural. was  Weber’s  music.  Sig.  Franchet- 
ti continues  his  own  excursion-  from 
Weber  to  Wagner  himself.  He  is  clearly 
influenced  by  the  second  act  of  ‘Sieg- 
fried,’ and  the  ‘Forest  Murmurs'  are, 
therefore,  not  without  their  value  in  the 
’Foresta  Nera.’  The  composer,  in  a 

word,  is  in  this  score  not  a pioneer;  yet 
he  Is  not  one  who  belongs  to  any  retro- 
grade movement.  Thus  Sig.  Franchetti 
has  already  done  good  work— and  this 
‘Symphonic  Impression,’  if  eccentrically 
named,  is  far  from  being  commonplace— 
it  is  right  to  expect  something  greater 
from  his  pen  in  the  future.”  But  in  the 
review  of  this  concert  Mr.  Blackburn 
describes  Goldmark’s  “Sakuntula”  over- 
ture as  “a  work  of  few  merits.” 

A new  anthem,  “A  Song  of  Eden” 
—Adam's  address  to  the  Deity  in  “Par- 
adise Lost" — music  by  Dr.  Brewer,  a 
Gloucester  (Eng.)  organist,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Worcester  (Eng.)  festival 
Sept.  10.  Mr.  Blackburn  w -ote  of  it:  A 

short  prelude  of  a somewl  at  meditative 
nature  ushers  in  a very  biief  three-part 
chorus,  'Now.  Heaven  in  All  Her  Glory, 
after  which  the  work  proper  begins  with 
a massive  and  simple  seven-part  chorus, 
tlie  end  of  which  is  particularly  solemn 
and  impressive.  In  a subsequent  sym- 
phonic movement,  the  influence  of  Elgar 
is  verv  clear;  but,  as  a rule.  Dr.  Brewer 
in  this  score  scarcely  cares  to  search 
out  anything  of  a highly  complex  char- 
acter. quite  rightly  choosing,  in  a work 
necessarily  brief,  choral  harmonies  of 
a recognized  value,  in  his  expres- 
sion of  his  high  theme.  It  was 
during  this  portion  of  the  work’s 
rendering  that,  it  must  Pe  confessed— 
though,  I have  said,  particular  criticism 
should  here  not  become  meticulously 
searching— the  sopranos  were  inclined  to 
sing  sharp.  In  more  intricate  passages 
that  follow,  the  singing  of  the  whole 
chorus  was  admirable.  The  work  ends 
with  a natural  development  out  of  the 
musical  material  that  has  gone  before, 
and  it  will  remain  as  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  its  kind,  in  which  the  composer 
while  not  sinking  his  personality,  never- 
theless realizes  that  he  naturally  ’owes 
a cock  to’  convention.  ‘We  owe  a cock 
to  Aesculapius.’  ” 

A new  symphony  in  D minor  by  Flor 
idia,  an  Italian,  was  produced  some  time 
ago  at  Zurich.  The  work,  it  seems,  is 
eminently  melodious,  nor  are  the  har- 
monic progressions  forced.  It  appear* 
to  be  an  amiable  symphony. 

A new  symphony  by  Georg  Schumann 
will  be  played  for  the  first  time  Oct.  If 
at  a concert  of  the  Berlin  Royal  or 
chestra,  led  by  Weingartner. 

Friedrich  Hegar  has  completed  “The 
Heart  of  Douglass,"  an  important  work 
for  tenor  and  baritone  solos,  male  chorus 
and  orchestra. 

Among  the  works  produced  at  the  41st 
festival  of  the  German  Music  Societies 
at  Graz  was  a symphony  by  Guido  Pe- 
ters (only  first  movement  ard  finale):  a 
symphonic  poem.  “Man.”  for  orchestra 
and  organ.  In  which  the  composer,  Paul 
Ertel,  endeavors  to  combine  the  forms 
of  the  symphonic  poem  and  tlie  triple 
fugue;  new  songs  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment by  Gustav  Mahler  (poems 
from  thd  “Wunderhorn"  and  by  Rueck- 
ert);  a choral  work,  “Death  and  the 
Mother,”  by  Otto  Xaumann:  “War 

Songs”  for  chorus  and  brass,  by. Theo- 
dor Streiclier.  a fairy  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra;  “Fingerhuetchen,”  for 
orchestra,  after  C.  F.  Meyers’  poem,  by 
Julius  Weismann,  a pupil  of  Ludwig 
Thuille  of  Munich.  Ernst  Boehe’s  “Re- 
turn of  Odysseus.”  a symphonic  poem: 
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Max  Reger,  Bruckner’s  synt- 
S.  and  Kleuzl’s  opera, 


Don 

..Jre  also  performed, 
ng  the  compositions  for  the  75th 
•rsary  of  the  national  Indepeti- 
of  Belguim  wiye  Thiel’s  “Te 
' for  six  mixed  voices,  organ  and 
tra  (performed  at  Satnte  Guduje 
h,  Brussels.  July  21;  Jan  Blocks  s 
r to  the  Country.”  for  chorus, 
orchestra  (July  30).  Blockx’s 
of  Jubilee.”  for  chorus,  piano  or 
'tra  tJulv  21),  and  works  for  the 
on  by  Biockx.  De  Merlier.  Gilson, 
ix,  Vygen— all  published  by  Schott, 
'on  should  also  be  made  of  B.  Van 
,’s  cantata.  “Mutuality."  Tlnel’s 
i)eum”  Is  described  as  an  austere 
inspired  evidently  by  the  new 
for  church  music  laid  down  by 
K The  style  is  diatonic,  the  chief 
•s  are  motives  of  the  liturgy;  there 
1 o solos  or  detached  phrases,  and 
JJ"  vllabio  song  follows  scrupulously 
xt. 


NEW  BOOKS, 
ery  important  work,  ‘‘Trait©  d'har- 
theorique  et  pratique,  premiere 
' published  at  Paris  by  Lemoine 
Is  reviewed  at  length  by  Ernest 
on  in  Le  Guide  Musical,  Nos.  30-33. 
Walter  Niemann  is  the  compiler  of 
■t  of  atlas  of  music  and  musicians 
10th  century.  It  Is  In  20  sheets. 
* of  birth  and  death,  characteristics 
>m posers,  their  preferences,  influ- 
and  place  in  musical  history,  op- 
notes  are  all  given  concisely  and 

iv  Senff  of  Leipsic  Is  the  publisher. 
Schlrmer  of  New  York  publishes  a 

v little  book  entitled  "A  Pronounc- 
Poeket  Manual  of  Musical  Terms 
ther  with  the  Elements  of  Notation 

‘ondensed  Biographies  of  Note- 
y Musicians.”  The  editor  is  Dr. 
Baker,  ind  his  name  is  guarantee 
he  accuracy  of  the  volume. 

Jaroslay  de  Zielinski  has  completed 
.nslation  Into  English  of  Rimsky- 
akoff’s  treatise  on  harmony. 

Henry  T.  Plnck  has  completed  his 
r Grieg,  which  will  be  published  by 
l^ine  of  New  Y'ork  and  London. 


C Ur 


PROTECTIVE  SCARLET. 

irlet  has  long  been  associated  with 
crime  and  sin.  Texts  in  the  Bible 
: he  quoted  in  support  of  this  state- 
; thus  the  mysterious  woman  seen 
ohn  in  his  vision  when  he  was  on 
?le  of  Patmos  not  only  was  arrayed 
lrple  and  scarlet  color,  but  she  sat 
a scarlet-colored  beast.  To  the  sen- 
i who  suffer  from  or  enjoy  eolor- 
tiou.  scarlet  is  the  color  that  is  sug- 
id  by  arrogant,  blatant,  obstreperous 
,c.  A cornet’s  defiant  tone  is  scarlet, 
ily  scarlet;  and  scarlet  reminds  one 
cornet,  whereas  green  recalls  at  once 
tstoral  instrument,  a soothing  poul- 
Yet  Dr.  Olpp,  a German  physician 
has  practised  for  some  years  in 
hern  China,  in  an  article  published 
Munich  medical  journal,  urges  the 
ovtance  of  wearing  scarlet  or  red  in 
tropics,  especially  when  one  is  obliged 
je  in  the  sun.  Dr.  Sambon  had  al- 
ly advised  red-lined  hats,  and  Dr. 
in.  by  following  his  advice,  suffered 
from  headache  due  to  long  exposure 
he  sun.  The  latter  now  recommends 
hing  lined  with  red.  Look  at  the 
iinese  mandarins — ip  real  life,  not  in 
Iding  porcelain  : When  they  go  where 
|is  hot  they  wear  a baldachin  of  scar- 
or  red  ; the  summer  hats  of  the  coun- 
people are  of  a yellowish  red,  and 


j 

THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 

“Spt  thine  house  in  order,”  said  the 
moralist,  and  every  closing  of  the  sum- 
mer cottage  is  symbolical  of  the  prepa- 
ration that  should  be  made  h.v  the  wise 
man  for  his  last  and  longest  winter. 
This  came  into  Mr.  Johnson’s  mind  ns 
he  puttereu  about  his  cottage,  directing 
the  stowing  away  and  the  packing  as  he 
thought,  but  in  reality  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Mistress  Eustacin.  Doing  up 
a bundle  of  rugs,  he  said  to  her  and  the 
open-mouthed  serving  maid — for  Mr. 
Johnson  has  made  a deep  impression  on 
the  latter;  she  is  convinced  that  he  is  a 
wise  and  good  man — “There’s  that  little 
clock  ou  the  mantelpiece.  IT.  wind  it 
up  for  the  last  time,  and  when  it  runs 
down  it  will  be  dead  till  June  I.  Per- 
haps it  will  run  next  year  when  my 
clockwork,  defiant  of  the  physician’s 
skill,  will  refuse  to  run.”  *‘For  heaven’s 
sake,  Herkimer,  be  more  cheerful,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Johnson.  (She  is  one  of 
the  few  women  whose  nape  of  the  neck 
is  attractive  even  when  she  is  busied  in 
housework.)  “I  was  reading  a niece  only 
yesterday  in  an  English  newspaper” — 
Mr.  Johnson  is  always  referring  to 
some  “piece”  in  a newspaper — “the 
writer  was  at  his  desk,  and  lo ! the  tick- 
tack  of  the  clock  against  which  he  had 
so  often  hurried  contrary  to) the  advice 
of  his  doctor  made  an  abrupt  conclu- 
sion ; there  was  a jerk,  a snap,  a whirr ; 
then  there  was  an  ominous  silence. 
Clocks,  as  men  and  women,  get  tired  of 
routine  duty.  They  probably  get  tired 
of  being  wound  up,  and  at  last  they 
break  down  through  sheer  disgust.  If 
a clock  gives  out  in  this  manner  it’s  a 
sign  that  it  does  not  wish  to  be  re- 
paired; its  through.  Eustacia,  what  a 
beautiful  thing  it  is.  this  final  relief 
from  a long  established  duty.  How 
happy  I have  been  ever  since  I gave  up 
that  job  last  April,  a job  that  I bad  be- 
fore me,  staring  me  in  the  face,  for  the 
last  sixteen  years.  What  freedom,  what 
exultation ! That  day  now  comes  each 
week,  and  I am  not  obliged  to  do  a 
| stated  thing.  Shall  we  not  feel  like  re- 
' lief  when  at  last  we  give  up  all  jobs? 
This  thought  alone  should  make  us  wel- 
come death.” 

“Herkimer,  do  you  see  this  tin  pail? 
It’s  full  of  jelly  glasses,  and  I think  you 
had  better  carry  this  yourself.  It’s  not 
very,  heavy,  and  you  know1  how  fond 
you  are  of  jelly.  Now  don’t  make  a fuss 
about,  it.  You  are  used  to  carrying  bun- 
dles.” 

“There  was  another  piece  I read, 
Eustacia,  by  the  same  man,  ‘W.  F. 
W.’— I wonder  who  he  is— he  has  a j 
pretty  fancy  and  a nimble  wit.  He 
was  sitting  in  a clubroom  when  the 
lights  suddenly  gave  out.  At  that  very 
time  he  was  reading  the  last  printed 
utterances  of  a man  he  knew,  and  by 
then  this  writer  had  been  dead  some 
hours.  The  lights  had  gone  out  for 
him.  The  philosopher  who  told  ‘W.  F. 
W.’  his  friend  had  just  died  remarked, 
‘Short  circuit.’  Tho  remark  was  sym- 
bolical of  the  hurry  of  this  period. 
There  was  a time  when  you  were  grass 
and  the  tall,  lean  old  fellow  with  the 


priefoUfliy1  by  the  janitor.  The  hearth 
will  soon  be  cold;  the  eyes  of  the  cham- 
bers will  soon  he  closed;  an  adven Mir- 
ons field  mouse  will  run  about  the 
kitchen  undisturbed,  and,  finding  noth- 
ing, will  leave  the  cottage  untcnaiitcil. 
Eight  months  from  now  the  house  will 
yawn  after  its  long  sleep  to  welcome 
you.  Its  welcome  will  bo  as  hearty  if 
you  are  no  longer  interested  in  earthly 
habitations,  and  house  and  nature  will 
smile  as  readily  on  newcomers  and 
strange  faces. 


people  are  of  a yellowish  red,  ana  an(i  the  tall,  lean  old  fellow  with  the 
my  rows  of  red  ribbon  are  drawn  J sc-rthe  mowed  you  down  with  a sort  of 


•ough  the  straw;  furthermore,  their 
ithing  is  of  a reddish  brown  color. 
iok,  too,  at  the  headgears  of  nations  : 
le  Turk  delights  in  his  red  fez,  red  is 
|e  favorite  color  for  the  Indian’s  tur- 
n,  and  the  women  of  southwest  Africa 
■efer  red  head  kerchiefs,  not  because 
ey  are  negroes  and  revel  in  brilliant 
lor,  but  because  their  instinct  urges 
|jon  them  the  nrotective  quality  of  the 
dor.  And  do  not  the  Herreroe  and  the 

mans  prefer  red  oil  for  the  anoint- 
it  of  the  body  for  a like  reason? 

Jaudy  plumage  is  not  necessarily  for 
nglorious  display.  There  are  protec- 
colors  for  birds.  The  gorgeously 
ssed  sunbirds  frequent  brilliant 
.vers  so  that  even  a hawk  will  not  de- 
t them.  The  bright  colors  dear  to 
negro  were  perhaps  chosen  origi- 
ly  by  him  in  Africa  as  defences 
tinst  sun  rays.  The  white  man  has 
en  argued,  and  erroneously,  tfiat 
ite  must  be  cool  because  it  looks 

d.  . - - . , i 


respectful  deliberation.  Now  you  do 
not  even  pass  in  your  checks;  you  are 
switched  off,  or  it's  a case  of  short  cir- 
cuit.” 

‘T  don’t  see.  Herkimer,  what  this 
has  to  do  with  our  shutting  up  the 
house.  The  lamps  are  all  emptied  and 
the  candles  are  put  away.  Have  you 
made  out  the  list  of  things  for  Mr. 
Rogers  to  do  after  wc  go?  Toll  him  to 
be  sure  to  bring  in  the  ash  can  and 
see  that  there  are  no  skunks  .settling 
for  the  winter  under  the  house.  We 
ought  to  have  had  a cellar.  I don't 
know  how  long  those  cedar  posts  will 
last.” 

It's  a mournful  business,  this  shut- 
ting up  a summer  cottage.  The  cat 
has  been  uneasy  for  a week.  Its  brain 
finds  bodement  in  the  stir.  Nature  was 
never  so  beautiful.  She  urges  her  chil 
dren  not  to  leave  her  for  the  city.  Yet 
her  breath  has  the  coolness  that  hints 
at.  winter  and  her  own  wintry  sleep 
The  generous  open  fire  must  be  aban- 
doned for  the  radiator  regulated  ca- 


tfo  s 

SOME  LACONICS. 

Mr.  Edwin  Russel),  who  long  medi- 
tated diess  iu  all  its  ramifications, 
from  overalls  to  brocaded  waistcoats., 
published  the  fruit  of  his  reflections  in 
the  form  of  aphorisms,  maxims,  or.  as 
he  preferred  to  say,  "laconics.”  Re- 
printed in  a Chicago  newspaper,  they 
are  exciting  discussion  at  social  gath- 
erings. debating  clubs,  and  no  doubt  in 
street"  cars.  An  epigram  has  been  de- 
fined as  a half-truth.  How  about  a 
"laconic”  V 

"High  eollavs  destroy  graceful  con- 
versation. ” What  is  the  speech  that 

Shakespeare  )(or  Fletcher)  puts  into 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  mouth?  “Stay, 
my  lord,  and  let.  your  reason  with  your 
collar  question.”  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  reading,  though  corrupted  texts 
spell  collar  “choler.  ’ But  is  a mau 
without  a collar  more  at.  ease  in  so- 
ciety or  more  brilliant  in  his  talk? 
The  laconic  should  thus  be  framed: 
“The  higher  the  collar,  the  dirtier. 
“Diamonds  decrease  in  beauty  as  they 
increase  in  size.”  The  proposition  in- 
vites debate.  There  are  laconics  that 
are  more  fraught  with  significance:  “A 
lady  is  not  known  by  her  diamonds''; 
“Diamonds  do  not  go  with  buttered 
and  salted  green  corn  on  the  cob”;  “a 
solitaire  does  Dot  wash  a dirty  shirt. 

“Jet  is  wicked.”  Why?  Mr.  J.  R. 
McCulloch,  iu  his  most  fascinating 
work,  his  “Dictionary  of  Commerce,” 
describes  with  gusto  jet,  Lat.  gagates, 
in  which  he  praises  it  as  a fuel;  vessels, 
snuff  boxes,  rosaries,  necklaces  are 
made  of  it;  he  admits  that  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  brillance  and  eonchoidal 
fracture,  but  he  says  nothing  of  its  in- 
herent wickedness.  The  elder  Pliny 
recounts  the  good  deeds  of  jet;  the 
smell  frightens  snakes;  if  you  write 
with  jejt  on  an  earthen  pot,  the  writing 
will  never  rub  out;  jet  boiled  in  wine 
cures  toothache,  and  taken  with  wax  it 
is  a remedy  for  scrofula.  Listen  to 
Bartholomew;  “Jet  is  a boisterous 
stone,  and  nevertheless  it  is  precious. 
It  giveth  monition  of  them  that  have 
fiends  within  them;  it  helpeth  against 
witchcraft;  also  the  power  thereof  is 
good  to  feeble  teeth  and  wagging,  and 
strengthened  and  fastens  them.”  Jet 
wicked?  Go  to! 

“Do  not  wear  selfish  clothes.”  Ex- 
cellent advice,  but  what  does  the  la- 
conic precisely  mean?  Clothes  that 
have  not  been  paid  for?  "‘Dress  ob- 
jectively, not  subjectively.”  In  other 
words,  the  suit,  by  reason  of  color  or 
cut,  should  hit  the  beholder  in  the  eye. 
“Large  persons  should  not  lose  sight  of 
their  advantages.”  This  invites  the  foot 
note:  “They  don’t.”  We  miss  other 

laconics,  as  “Do  not  judge  a mau  by 
his  cravat,”  “Unblackeued  boots  mag- 
nify the  feet.”  But  what  book  of 
aphorisms  is  complete? 

DR.  FOURNIER  ET  AL. 

Prof,  Fournier,  discussing  tuberculo- 
sis at  a meeting  of  deep  thinkers  in 
Paris,  inveighed  bitterly  against  kissing. 
Nor  was  be  alone  in  denunciation.  There 
were  other  accomplished  gentlemen  on 
his  side,  and  they  agreed  that  kissing  is 
"unpleasant.”  “disgusting,”  “criminal.” 

The  charges  brought  against  oscula- 
tion are  not  new.  About  a dozen  years 
ago  Dr.  Reilly,  who  was  then  of  (he 
health  department  of  Chicago,  an- 
nounced that  kissing  must  go,  for  it  is 
a brutal,  vulgar,  dangerous  practice.  If 
in  extreme  cases,  he  said,  there  must  be 
the  ceremony  of  kissing,  the  kisser  and 
the  kissee  should  first  steep  their  lips  in 
sterilized  rose  water.  He  did  not  tell 
the  world  whether  licenses  should  be 


I granted  after  a careful  cxaniir 
whether  the  operution  should  ti 
in  the  presence  of  n physician, 
before  Dr.  Reilly,  long  before 
existed,  wise  men  protested 
kissing.  The  kiss  jvaN  once 
more  Ilian  sti  Ordinary  act  of  civility, 
nothing  more  than  a handshake.  It 
was  rude  not  to  kiss  even  a stranger 
when  a man  was  introduced  formally  to 
a woman,  young  or  old.  Erasmus  wrote 
from  England  about  the  “lasses  with 
heavenly  faces" : “There  is,  besides,  o 
practice  never  to  he  sufficiently  com- 
mended. If  you  go  to  any  place  you 
are  received  with  a kiss  by  all  : if  you 
depart  on  a journey,  you  are  dismissed 
with  a kiss;  you  return,  kisses  are  ex- 
changed ; they  come  to  visit  you,  a kiss 
the  first  thing:  they  leave  you.  you  kiss 
them  all  round.  Do  they  meet  you  any- 
where. kisses  in  abundance.  Lastly, 
wherever  you  move,  there  is  nothing  but 
kisses;  and  if  yon.  Faustus.  had  but 
ouce  tasted  them  !”  No  wonder  Erasmus 
wrote  “The  Praise  of  Folly.”  There 
was  the  like  agreeable  custom  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  other  European 
countries.  Kornmannus  wrote:  “I  have 
seen  many  places  in  Germany,  as.  for 
instance,,  Cologne,  Tubiugen.  etc.,  where 
it  would  be  looked  upon  as  great  impo- 
liteness for  a young  man  to  mept  with 
a maiden  without  embracing  and  kissing 
her.” 

In  spite  of  all  I lie  deep  thinkers,  the 
sages  considering  bacilli  and  their  won- 
drous works,  kisses  are  and  will  be  ex- 
changed. The  practice  is  not  an  ac- 
quired art  in  America  and  Europe. 
Kissing  is  a spontaneous  act.  As  the 
painter  said  of  the  idea  in  his  head  : "It 
must,  out,”  so  often  the  kiss  must  be 
kissed.  To  receive  a kiss  is  one  of  (ho 
rights  of  woman  that  no  male  tyrant 
save  a bacilli  expert  has  denied  her. 
And  fortunately  for  the  race  there  arc 
few  girls  who  resemble  the  cool  young 
woman  in  George  Meredith’s  story, 
“With  a frigidity  that  astonished  her, 
she  marvelled  at  the  act  of  kissing  and 
at  the  obligation  it  forced  unon  an  in- 
animate person  to  be  an  accomplice.” 
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HALLS  OF  FAME. 

Poe's  ghost  is  no  doubt  amused  at 
the  voting  on  Americans  to  fill  niches 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  him  discussing  such  empty 
honors  with  the  rejected  candidates  of 
the  French  Academy — Balzac,  Gautier, 
the  elder  Dumas,  Flaubert,  Daudet— 
who  really  had  no  wish  to  be  an  Im- 
mortal— and  Zola,  who  was  curiously 
ar.xiotts  for  this  bourgeois  distinction. 
But  as  Mr.  Anatole  France’s  friend, 
Jerome  Coignard.  shrewdly  remarked, 
mediocrity  triumphs  at  the  Academy 
as  everywhere  else  in  the  world.  A bad 
choice  is  absolutely  necessary  now  and 
then,  for  if  the  Academy  did  not  make 
mistakes  it  would  soon  be  so  hated  that 
it  could  not  live.  “Happy  is  he,”  ex- 
claimed the  abbe.  “who  has  not  put 
his  hope  in  the  Academy!  Happy  is  he 
who  lives  free  from  fenrs  and  desires, 
who  knows  the  nothingness  of  all 
things!  Happy  is  he  who  knows  that 
it  is  equally  vain  to  be  an  academician 
or  not  to  be  one.  He  celebrates  in  the 
Shade  the  silent  orgies  of  wisdom,  and 
all  the  Muses  smile  on  him  as  on  one 
initiated.”  As  though  this  voting,  this 
“second  quinquennial  correction  of  the 
Vox  Populi,”  as  the  New  York  Sun  j 
calls  it,  could  add  or  take  anything  ! 
away  from  the  world  fame  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe;  as  though  Phillips  Brooks 
will  henceforth  be  less  of  a stimulating 
influence! 

The  Hall  of  Fame  has  its  use:  it 
provokes  mirth.  Think  of  the  “Septimi 
class,”  that  includes  such  incongruous 
associates  as  Daniel  Boone.  George  M . 
Childs  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt!  We 
miss  the  names  of  good  old  Dr.  Hostet- 
ter,  Col.  Bowie  and  Ossian  E.  Dodge — 
famous  Americans  in  their  day.  Boone 
was  a fine  fellow,  and  we  would  not 
for  the  world  say  a word  against  his 
right.  Did  not  Byron  praise'  him, 
though  he  did  spell  his  name  without  / 
the  final  “e”? 

0 f all  toco,  saving  Syila  the  man-slayer. 

Who  peaces  for  In  life  and  death  most  IneV 
Of  tbe  great  names  which  In  our  faces  stare 


And  wbat'a  still  straneer,  lett  behind  a name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, 
Xot  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame. 
Without  which  glory's  but  a tavern  aong. 

What  need  has  Boone  of  any  hall  of 
fame  when  his  name  is  thus  preserved 
in  immortal  verse? 


wanderiug.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  Goethe's  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
when  Germans  are  courteous  they  Jie. 
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BRUTAL  WOOING. 


A woman  lectured  recently  in  Chi- 
cago on  men.  She  warned  her  sisters 
against  the  male  that  is  too  courteous, 
also  against  the  one  that  assumes  the 
mask  of  conventional  politeness.  “Who 
tips  his  hat  to  a woman  uncovers  the 
head  of  a deceitful  brnte.”  But  how 
would  she  have  the  man  greet  his  “loidy 
friend’’?  With  a playful  “Ah,  there!” 
or  with  a wink  of  deep  appreciation? 
“Beware  the  Chesterfieldiau  graces  of 
your  admirer.  Pride  not  yourself  on 
his  punctilious  attendance  to  your  every 
wish.  Under  all  this  veneer  of  gallant- 
ry he  has  designs  to  make  you  his 
drudge.”  “Choose  for  a husband  the 
unmannered  clod  who  treads  upon  your 
new  silk  dress  at  a ball,  who  forgets 
that  he  does  not  need  a roof  and  a hat 
to  cover  his  head  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  whom  all  the  rules  of  politeness 
are  as  difficult  of  apprehension  as  dif- 
ferential calculus.  He  at  least  will  not 
deceive.  In  his  unpolite  courting  is 
concealed  no  design  to  enslave.”  These 
golden  thoughts,  these  nuggets  of  wis- 
dom, are  picked  at  random  from  her 
lecture. 

She  should  have  quoted  the  example 
of  the  renegade  priest  in  Mr.  Hichens’ 
“Garden  of  Allah,”  who  first  aroused 
curiosity  and  kindled  love  in  the  breast 
of  the  heroine  by  nearly  knocking  her 
down  in  his  wild  rush  into  the  rail- 
way car,  a true  subway  hero  in  the 
act  of  catching  a twenty  minute  car 
to  some  remote  suburb.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Hichens’  young 
man  won  the  love  of  the  Englishwoman 
by  repeated  acts  of  incredible  and 
brutal  rudeness.  Or  the  lecturer  might 
have  deseeribed  at  length  and  with  en- 
thusiasm the  cu^oms  of  primitive 
races  in  the  selection  of  a bride:  Knock- 
ing her  down,  pulling  her  to  the  cave 
by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  still  more 
violent  demonstrations  of  approval. 

But  women  differ  so  widely  in  their 
theories  concerning  the  proper  behavior 
of  the  male  toward  the  object  of  his 
affections  that  the  poor  animal  may 
well  hesitate  as  he  meditates  his  con- 
duct. An  English  woman  tells  us  that 
any  one  of  her  countrywomen  is  agree- 
ably surprised  when  she  meets  a for- 
eigner to  find  that  he  really  tries  to 
please  her,  to  entertain  her.  “The  Eng- 
lishman appears  M expect  the  woman 
to  amuse  him.  * * * He  is  sincere, 
but  he  frequently  makes  us  want  to  box 
his  ears  with  his  comfortable  convic- 
tion that  we  are  really  interested  in 
the  interminable  description  of  his  day’s 
sport  or  the  fluctuations  of  the  rain- 
fall in  the  past  week— his  only  ideas  of 
conversation  which  are  cheerful  without 
being  compromising.”  This  woman  be- 
lieves that  the  Frenchman  more  often 
remains  in  love  with  his  wife  than  do 
Englishmen.  He  continues  to  woo  her 
after  marriage — at  least  while  she  is  at- 
tractive— while  the  Englishman’s  affec- 
tion becomes  matter-of-fact  soon  after 
the  wedding.  And  even  after  the 
Frenchman  is  no  longer  in  love  with 
his  wife,  he  surrounds  the  hearth  and 
|t.he  wife  and  the  children  with  a sort 
>f  “romantic  halo.”  But  we  doubt 
whether  any  Frenchman  or  English- 
man would  have  shown  the  true  cour- 
tesy and  gallantry  toward  a wife  that 
Mr.  Madden,  the  turfman,  displayed, 
when  on  the  witness  stand  in  the  di- 
orce  case  he  endeavored  in  every  way 
o shield  Mrs.  Madden  from  any  sus- 
ticion  or  imputation  of  light  or  unwom- 
anly conduct. 

Women  like  strength  in  a man.  and 
Jane  Eyre’s  Rochester  is  still  no  doubt 
a romantic  hero  to  some  maidens,  old 
and  young.  He  surely  was  brutal 
enough  to  suit  this  lecturer  in  Chi- 
cago. But  we  doubt  whether  even  Mr. 
Rochester,  except  in  the  burlesques  by 
ret  Harte  and  Orpheus  C.  Kerr, 
ould  have  wiped  his  boots  on  Jane 
re’s  dress  or  flattened  her  nose  with 
fist  when  he  saw  her  attention  was 


REHEARSAL TODAY 


Dvorak’s  “The  Wood  Dove” 
to  Be  Performed  for  First 
Time  in  Boston — Soloist  Is 
Mrs,  Louise  Homer, 


The  25th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conductor,  will  begin  in  Symphony  Hall 
this  afternoon  at  2:30  o’clock  with  the 
first  public  rehearsal.  The  programme 
will  include  Goldmark’s  overture,  “In 
the  Spring,”  and  Beethoven’s  symphony 
No.  2,  both  familiar  works.  Dvorak's 
symphonic  poem,  "The  Wood  Dove,” 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston. 

After  tlie  composer  left  New  York  to 
make  Prague  again  his  dwelling  place, 
he  wrote  a series  of  symphonic  poems, 
or  orchestral  ballads.  They  were  in- 
spired for  the  most  part  by  folk  songs 
or  legends,  three  Or  four  of  them  of  a 
blood. v-head-and-rattling-bones  nature: 
“The  Noon  Witch,”  “The  Water  Sprite.” 
“The  Golden  Spinning  Wheel”  and  this 
"Wood  Dove.”  C.  J.  Erben,  archivist  at 
Prague,  wrote  a ballad,  "The  Wood 
Dove,”  and  this  gave  Dvorak  the  sub- 
ject for  the  work  to  be  played  today. 

The  Bohemians  believe  that  the  souls 
of  the  good  appear  after  death  as  white 
doves,  but  those  of  the  wicked  as 
ravens.  In  Brben's  ballad  a widow  with 
lamentation  follows  the  corpse  of  her 
husband  to  the  grave.  While  she  Is 
weeping,  a jovial  peasant  appears,  who 
offers  her  marriage.  Like  the  famous 
Ephesian  widow,  easily  consoled  by  the 
| soldier  who  stood  guard  over  her  hus- 
i band’s  corpse— the  story  told  first  by 
j Petronius  and  afterward  by  many  oth- 
ers, among  them  Jeremy  Taylor,  who 


narrated  it  with  peculiar  eloquence  and 
>ly  ■' 


gusto  in  his  "Holy  Living” — see  also  a 
play  by  Otway— this  Bohemian  widow 
forgets  her  grief  arid  there  is  a gay 
wedding  festival. 

But  a dove  in  a tree  near  the  grave 
moans  out  his  melancholy.  ’Tis  the 
spirit  of  the  husband,  who  was  poisoned 
by  the  wife  so  inconsolable  for  a day. 
She,  tortured  by  remorse,  kills  herself. 
Dvorak’s  music  is  frankly  pictorial  and 
narative.  The  composition  was  pub- 
lished in  1899.  and  played  in  Chicago  in 
October  of  that  year  by  Thomas’  or- 
chestra. 

The  soloist  this  afternoon  will  be  Mrs. 
Louise  Homer,  who  will  sing  a scena 
and  aria  from  “Rienzi”  and  Liszt’s 
“Lcreley.”  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. This  will  be  her  second  appear- 
ance at  these  concerts. 

At  the  second  concert,  tile  21st,  Mr. 
Waldemar  Luetschg,  a young  Russian 
pianist  now  living  in  Chicago,  will  play 
Liszt's  concerto  in  A major.  No.  2,  and 
thus  make  his  first  appearance  in  this 
country.  The  orchestral  pieces  will  be 
tlie  overture  to  Smetana’s  opera.  “Li- 
bussa.”  Strauss’  tone-poem,  "Death  and 
Transfiguration,”  and  Tschaikow.eky's 


impressive  svmphony  in  F minor,  No.  4. 

Libussa,  tlie  heroine  of  Smetana  s 
opera,  is  the  wogiati  who  founded  a 
mighty  dynasty  in  Bohemia.  The  opera 
is  intensely  national.  Mr.  Warncke.  the 
new  first  ’cellist  of  the  orchestra,  will 
make  his  first  appearance  as  a soloist 
at  the  third  concert.  Oct.  28.  It  is  said 
that  he  will  play  Dvorak’s  concerto. 


an  end  in  smoke. 

A curious  case  was  heard  recently  in. 
a London  police  court.  A maid  ser- 
vant, it  appears,  was  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  cigarettes  while  she  was  on 
duty  She  began  early  in  the  morning, 
and  was  often  so  sick  in  consequence 
that  she  could  not  do  her  work.  A 
charwoman  testified  that  the  maid  used 
her  stocking  for  a cigarette  case,  hut 
this  is  an  inconsequential  detail.  The 
stocking  is  to  some  women  what  the 
pouch  is  to  a kangaroo  or  a trouser 
pocket  to  a healthy,  resourceful,  adven- 
turous boy.  The  smoker’s  mistress 
finally  was  tired  of  cigarette  ashes  in 
beds,  on  parlor  ornaments  and  in  soups 
and  entrees.  She  gave  her  a month’s 
notice.  The  maid  struck  her  mistress 
at  the  time,  and  hinted  to  the  rnagis 
irate  that  the  latter  gave  her  cigarettes 
and  smoked  in  close  communion  with 
1 er— which  shows  the  deplorable  re- 
sults following  the  pernicious  habit— a 
diseased  imagination  and  a lying 
tongue.  The  magistrate  ruled  against 
her,  and  she  failed  to  recover  her 
mpnth’s  wages  in  lien  of  notice. 

-tfouie  may  side  with  tin-  or  van!  on 


the  'ground  that  her  mistress  did 
prohibit  smoking  when  she  engaged  j 
her,  hut  as  a sociologist,  commenting 
this  incident  of  home  life  in  merry 
England,  remarks  shrewdly:  "It.  would 
not  seem  even  to  he  necessary  to  men- 
i ion  it  on  the  ‘no  followers  allowed 
principle,  any  more  than  it  is  consid- 
ered necessary  to  mention  that  a ser- 
vant must  not  practise  on  the  big  drum 
or  keep  guinea  pigs  in  the  kitchen 
■dresser.'’  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  remembered  that  nearly  all  men  and  j 
women  require,  or  think  they  require, 
a stimulant:  if  they  do  not  drink  dis- 
guised alcohol,  they  keep  a teapot  on 
the  stove;  if  they  do  not  use  tobacco, 
they  become  acquainted  with  opium, 
hemp,  betel,  hashish,  or,  in  desperate 
cases,  with  slippery  elm,  flagroot,  chew- 
ing gum. 
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admiration  for  their  marvellous 
(What  an  entertaining  book  all  the 


A ROYAL  HANDSHAKE. 

Mr.  Bartholdt  of  Missouri,  who 
talked  amiably  with  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam in  Berlin,  was  simply  delighted 
with  that  versatile  and  turbulent  po- 
tentate. The  Missourian  met  a lot  of  • 
kings  over  there,  as  many  as  Candide 
saw  at  the  table  d’hote  in  Venice  when 
he  went  to  see  the  carnival.  They  were 
formal,  frigid,  but  Emperor  William, 
says  Mr.  Bartholdt,  “grasps  the  hand 
and  chats  as  easily  and  frankly  as  if  , 
he  were  an  ordinary  friend  one  would  ( 
meet  in  the  street.” 

It  was  the  Lancet,  we  believe,  that 
protested  some  time  ago  against  hand-  | 
shaking,  as  it  recently  warned  the 
world  against  taking  hold  of  a door- 
knob-such is  the  journal’s  fear  of 
■bacilli.  But  would  the  Lancet  have  the 
one  outside  kick  the  door  open?  What 
is  a door-knob  for?  The  true  objec- 
tion to  handshaking  is  that  few  are 
trained  in  the  art.  There  is  the  man 
who  never  can  let  go;  he  milks  your 
hand  as  he  murmurs  confidential  com- 
monplaces. There  is  the  man  with  the 
clammy  hand;  his  pressure  suggests 
fish  slime.  There  is  the  man  with  ar- 
rogant vitality,  who  crushes  the  bones, 
so  that  after  you  escape  you  separate > 
your  fingers  with  difficulty.  Most  of  all 
to  be  dreaded,  more  even  than  be  of  I 
the  pump-handle  shake,  is  the  boister- 
ous person  who  keeps  slapping  you  on 
the  back  and  squeezing  your  hand  in 
the  crowded  street.  You  meet  him 
when  you  are  in  a hurry:  or  he  is  pe- 
culiarly shabby,  or  his  breath  smells  of 
burnt  fireworks.  Strangers  pass  by  and 
stare.  Mrs.  Johnson  raises  her  eye- 
brows and  bows  distantly.  You  can- 
not blame  them.  The  -wretch  shouts 
his  joy  at  seeing  you.  You  are  ashamed 
of  the  publicity,  and  deep  in  your  heart 
vou  are  ashamed  of  yourself  for  your 
snobbishness.  What  if  Robinson’s 
trouser-ends  are  fringed?  What  if  his 
hat  is  dirty,  his  cravat  a hideous 
scream?  You  were  boys  together.  He 
is  truly  glad  lo  see  you.  Bui  you  try 
to  shake  him  as  though  he  were  a 
tramp.  His  hand  is  to  you  leprous. 
Then  there  is  the  man  with  ihe  super- 
cilious shake  wilh  the  upraised  arm, 
a brother  to  the  cheap  snob  who  jwkes 
out  two  fingers.  But  William  “grasps 
the  hand.”  We  hear  him  saying:  “rut 
it  there.  Bartholdt!  Himmel  Herrgott 
— Sackerment!” 


cle-  and  digressions  written  by  'll 

Cray  about  cooks,  cookery,  waiters 
wines  would  make!)  But  we  do  ni 
member  any  famous  cook  honored 
liely  for  his  patriotism  or  even  at 
of  patriotism. 

Stay!  Did  not  the  great  \afel 
side  himself  because  the  cod  had 
arrived  in  time  for  him  to  prepa 
for  the  King,  who  was  to  dine  wit 
master.  Comic,  did  not  this  illust 
chef  kill  himself?  Not  merely  to 
his  honor,  but  to  show  his  respec 
j the  ruler  of  the  nation.  N'o  cod 
cook.  Suicide  was  the  apology. 
Yatel  has  no  statue. 
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OFF  LAND. 

Mr.  Pennino,  an  Italian  gentlen 


of  nimble  mind  and  disconcerting  pi 
ical  activity,  one  who  believes  firj 
that  the  world  owes  him  a living.  J 
at  all  a restful  person,  was  depot 
some  time  ago.  and  the  authorities 
other  countries  refuse  to  allow  him 
land.  We  are  all  acquainted  with 
sad  life  of  the  man  without  a eout 
and  of  the  man  without  a shad 
then  there  is  Hoffmann's  fantast 
tale  of  the  man  who  sold  his  looki 
glass  reflection  for  the  fleeting  love 
a woman:  ,but  has  any  one  deseri 
the  life  of  a wretch  that  is  not  allov 
to  rest  his  feet  on  land?  The  W am 
ing  Jew  could  not  tarry  in  any  ph  l 
but  he  was  almost  always  on  la  1 
although  he  wa9  seen  in  Englanc  u 
few  centuries  ago  and  therefore  m 
have  crossed  the  channel  or  taken  self 
vessel.  Vanderdeeken,  the  captain! 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  was  allowed  t 
go  on  shore  once  in  seven  years  to  t- 
in  hope  of  salvation,  the  fidelity- 
some  woman.  The  Seven  Sleepers  si 
not  on  ship  board  but  in  a cave, 
do  not  recall  at  this  morfient  any  n 3 
or  woman  of  flesh  and  blood  who  ^ s 
debarred  from  sojouYning  on  la  I. 
however  barren  or  pestilential  it  mi 
be.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pennino  may  yet  1 
rest  on  some  far  island  iu  a distant  s|. 
His  present  fate  should  -fire  the  fai|r 
of  some  comercial  romancer. 


TRIVIAL  CAUSES. 

How  fussy  some  folks  are!  Mill 
trivial  pretexts  are  brought  forward  j 
prere  the  necessity  of  a divorce!  Hej 
is  Mr.  Ames  of  St.  Louis  asking  fl 
permission  to  divorce  his  wife  becsu 
she  has  for  years  been  accustomed  I 
sitting  up  late  at  night  reading  ai|| 
then  going  to  bed  without  removing  h 1 1 
street  clothes.  She  has  also  allowed  »' 


setter  dog  to  sleep  on  her  bed.  B i 
why  should  not  a woman,  after  a fj 
tiguing  day  of  housework  and  socil 
drudgery,  be  permitted  to  improve  h || 
| mind?  No  doubt  Mr.  Ames’  Gernldiilj 
preferred  to  sleep  in  her  clothes  th  I 
she  might  not  lose  any  time  in  tin 
early  morning  making  the  fire  and  prP 


paring  her  husband’s  breakfast.  HJI  1 


A PATRIOTIC  COOK. 

The  people  of  Nice  ure  about  to  erect 
a statue  to  the  memory  of  a patriotic 
cook,  one  Urbain  Dubois,  who,  for 
many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Em- 
peror William,  left  that  potentate  in 
1870  to  fight  against  him.  The  statue 
will  be  erected  in  the  market  place. 

Cooks  have  for  centuries  been  ac- 
cused of  foibles,  vices,  crimes.  Athen- 
aeus’  entertaining  compilation  is  full 
of  roasts  on  the  roasters.  It  was  a 
common  saying  among  the  ancients  that 
| a master  of  the  culinary  art  must  needs 
be  impudent  or  proud,  just  as  today  a 
skilful  artist  is  accused  recklessly  of  a 
passion  for  strong  waters — “a  cook 
must  drink  on  account  of  the  fire.”  The 
good  qualities  of  the  skilled  have  been 
applauded.  Even  Thackeray,  in  his 
amusing  description  of  the  wonderful 
cook  in  “Pendonnis.”  and  the  lesser 
light  who  looked  after  the  little  din- 
ner at  Timmins’,  could  not  disguise  his 


objection  to  the  dog  is  reasonable, 
setter  dog  may  well  cramp  the  feet  , 
a sleeper,  and  such  dogs  are  in  tl 
habit  of  breathing  heavily-  and  moa 
ing  in  sleep.  Mr.  Ames  should  ha 
put  the  dog  out  the  first  night. 

And  here  is  Mrs.  Phoebe  Normal 
of  Marshalltown,  la.,  who  asks  for 
divorce,  the  custody  of  seven  min 
children  and  88000  alimony,  beeau 
her  husband  has  not  bathed  for  twent 
two  years  and  brags  of  the  fact.  M 
Normann  found  out  and  practised  loi 
ago  what  is  now  recommended  by  pb  1 
sicians  of  a certain  school:  that  bat 
dry  the  esseutial  oil  of  the  skin,  a 
that  a dry  rub  is  much  more  cleansi  I 
and  healthful  than  hot  or  cold  watfr  1 
with  soap  or  a flesh  brush.  There  afe 
play-actresses,  more  renowned  forth''  j 
beauty  than  for  their  histrionic  abilrj 
who  have  not  wnshed  face  and  ne  . 
for  years.  Anthropologists  tell  us  till 


some  of  the  dirtiest  races  are  tj  ' 
healthiest.  The  most  polite  nation  J 


Europe,  the  French,  when  they  wri 
famous  for  their  gallantry— in  the  br  ^ j 
hint  days  of  Henry  of  Navarre— avo 
ed  baths.  The  early  Christian  Path 
believed  the  hath  to  he  a pagan  a 


1 indulgence.  ’’IVlml 
5B[Vsi>' : "Hnihs  .should  be  permitted 
sick  whenever  they  lire  thought 
in  need  of  them;  but  to  those 
re  well,  especially  if  they  are 
i he  bath  should  be  allowed  only 

■ occasions”;  "San is  nittcm.  of, 

■ juvenibus,  tardius  eonceda- 

n Dom  Gnlmet,  commenting 
ie  text,  found  it  excellent,  and  lie 
>d  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse 
bntbs  n year  to  nuns  and  monks, 
i use  they  did  not  wear  linen.  Even 
d the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
« hen  Mme.  de  Masuirin.  living  in 
m r>,  asked  for  a foot  bath,  there 
gi*0ti t outcry;  but  as  slie  persist- 
ey  tilled  a huge  chest  with  water, 
i there  was  a general  inundation, 
k'oriuauii.  however,  should  have 
himself  with  quoting  author- 
in' should  not  have  bragged  about 
i gona I habit.  No  sensitive 
K t„  live  with  a braggart. 


I'1 


NSATIONAL  AND  IMMORAL, 

>r.  Irauk  of  Milwaukee,  son-iu-law 
Mr-  Lizette  Scbandein.  testified  in 
ri  that  the  dead  woman  was  fond 
■tcnsiitioual  literature  and  plays  of  a 
moral  tone,  nud  therefore  her  last 
1 and  testament  should  not  stand, 
-snians  testified  that  her  brain  nu- 
ion  bad  been  diminished  nud  that 
ethical  functions  were  lessened, 
refore  she  hnd  lost  to  a degree  her 
so  of  obligation. 

'he  fact  remains  that  eminent  jurists, 
sieians,  philanthropists  and  shrewd 
iness  men  have  been  extravagantly 
d of  what  is  popularly  known  ns 
satioual  literature.  II.  II.  Richard- 
the  architect,  once  told  us  that 
found  mental  diversion  nnd  relief 
detective  stories.  We  know  judges 
> relax  their  minds  by  reading  the 
diiest  novels,  English  or  French, 
•nsational”  is  a vague  term.  Was  it 
! Charles  Reade  who  wrote  in  his 
acteristieally  bellicose  and  vitupera- 
vein  against  the  mealy-mouthed 
were  continually  prating  against 
■tionalism”  in  literature  and  art? 
-.let  is  a sensational  play,  as  are 
icllo,”  "Macbeth/’  "King  Lear” 
the  horrible  scene  of  the  blinding 
iloster.  Stories  of  adventure,  if 
ey  are  worth  reading,  are  sensational, 
here  were  sensational  incidents  in  the 
Rollo  and  Jonas  and  Mr.  Holi- 
jji.v.  Nature  delights  in  sensationalism, 
0 -nsets,  thunder  storms,  dyclones, 
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irthquakes : “the  spasm  of  the  sky 
id  fhe  shatter  of  the  sea.” 

As  for  plays  of  “a  low  moral  tone,1* 
■e  there  not  some  who  are  sure  that 
e. dramas  of  Ibsen,  the  profound  mor- 
isi.  are  immoral?  Is  not  the  charge 
■ought  wantonly  against  the  pure 
ystid  nnd  symbolist,  Maeterlinck?  Are 
ierc,  not  even  gome  who  characterize 
r Shaw's  "Candida,”  with  its  terrible 
rmon  against  the  selfishness,  the 
jnoism-  of  husbands,  as  flagrantly  iin- 
ral  ? 


c L\-  ‘jc 


i * he  25  th  season  of  the  concerts  of  the 
, ston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
ji  rlcke  conductor,  began  last  night  in 
jjimphony  Hall.  Mr.  Gerlcke  was  vefy 
t. Irmly  greeted  and  although  empty 
1 Vtfats  here  and'  there  showed  that  regu- 
subscribers  had  not  returned  to  the 
v— the  -return  of  the  cottagers  Is 
;er  each  year— yet  the  audience  had 
holiday  air  and  It  applauded  heartily 
henever  there  was  opportunity  for  a 
amfestaTlon  of  approval.  There  were 
f«v.  new  players  in  the  orchestra.  It 
II  no  doubt  be  a pleasure  to  speak  of 
cir  accomplishments  a lltle  later  when 
ey  are  more  accustomed  to  their  re- 
active positions  and  have  occasion  for 
dividual  display. 

The  programme  was  as  follows; 

erturc.  “In  the  Spring" Goldmark 

„g  "The  Lorelei" Liszt 

im'ihonlc  poem,  “The  Wood  Dove". . .Dvorak 
(First  time.) 

?ne  and  aria  from  "Rtenzl" Wagner 

inpbouy  No.  2 Beethoven 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
.liant  and  supremely  cuphbnious  per- 
irn.ance  of  Goldmark's  overture.  Inas- 
uch  as  Svmphony  concerts  In  all  mu- 


d 
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are  given  as  a nlloTS. 

ie  fall  and  winter  of  the  yenr,  orches- 
tral hymns  nnd  invocations  to  spring 
are  performed  out  of  season.  The  first 
performance  of  Goldmark's  overture 
was  in  December,  and  the  first  per- 

il  forniAiice  In  America  was  In  the  same 
| month.  Mr.  Nlklsch  made  a bravo  at- 
tempt to  suit  tho  musical  sentiment  to 
the  season,  and  ho  brought  out  tho 
l | overture  In  April;  but,  ns  spring  In  In 
’ New  England  merely  a division  of  tho 
year,  a word  that  Is  of  meaning  chiefly 
to  milliners  and  (poets,  It  matters  llttlo 
when  such  music  Is  played.  This  over- 
ture Is  not  characteristically  Goldmark- 
lan;  It  Is  not  charged  with  oriental 
feeling,  In  fact.  It  Is  at  first  rather 
Mcndelssohnian;  and  tho  contrasting 
section  Is  Wagnerian,  but  it  Is  sponta- 
neous and  Inspiring  music:  it  is  full 

of  buoyancy  and  swing;  It  Is  frankly 
melodious,  and  In  its  suggestion  of 
twittering  and  resteless  birds  it  Is  not 
too  deliberately  mimetic.  As  played 
last  night,  the  Overture  was  full  of 
grace,  color,  beauty  and  life. 

After  Dvorak  returned  to  Prague, 
which  ho  again  made  his  dwelling-placo 
until  hts  death,  he  composed  five  pic- 
torial or  narrative  symphonic  poems, 
no  one  of  which  was  eminently  success- 
ful, and  two  or  three  operas  which  bad 
only  a success  of  esteem,  1/  any  one  of 
them  was  even  thus  complimented. 
Dvorak  was  unhappy  In  consequence. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  complained 
of  tho  public's  failure  to  appreciate  him, 
and  his  remarks  as  quoted  were  rather 
peevish,  unlike  his  own  cheerful  and 
kindly  nature.  The  fault  was  In  the 
music  itself,  not  In  the  public;  for  the 
talent  of  Dvorak  was  lyrical,  not  dra- 
matic; his  salient  characteristics  were 
melody,  rhythm,  color— and  his  melody 
and  rhythm  were  derived  from  the  folk 
tunes  of  his  beloved  land.  He  was  hap- 
piest when  he  was  with  the  plain  peo- 
ple, and  his  "American  music/’  as  some 
call  it,  interested  him,  and.  In  a meas- 
ure, Inspired  him  because  he  had  to  do 
again  with  folk  themes.  Simple,  naive, 

| what  could  he  do  with  subjects  that 
; were  macabre  or  horrible?  Take  this 
, “Wood  Dove”  for  instance,  based  on  a 
legendary  poem  by  Erben. 
j Our  old  friend,  the  Ephesian  widow, 
who  was  only  too  easily  persuaded  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  soldier  guarding 
her  husband’s  corpse,  Is  here  in  Bohe- 
mia; she  weeps  aa  she  follows  her  hus- 
band’s body,  and  Dvorak  writes  a fu- 
neral march  that  is  outwardly  as  pom- 
pous as  though  It  were  for  a hero,  but 
the  true  contents  are  empty  and  jejune. 
As  she  breaks  down  in  dismal  wails, 
trumpets  announce  relief  and  conso- 
lation in  the  shape  of  a lusty  peasant, 
who  at  once  presses  his  suit.  She  does 
not  keep  htm  waiting,  and  there  is 
wedding  music  that  is  distinguished  by 
its  unrelieved  and  dull  vulgarity.  There 
Is  a coarseness  In  music  that  seems 
elemental,  natural,  Inevitable,  human; 
there  is  also  a fierce  and  terrible  bru- 
tality in  music  that  is  appalling:  we 
find  such  expressions  of  human  nature 
In  certain  works  of  Tschaikowsky ; but 
the  vulgarity  of  this  festival  music  of 
Dvorak’s  Is  stupid  and  tiresome;  It  Is 
the  vulgarity  of  a guttersnipe;  it  is 
not  even  amusing.  A dove,  the  soul  of 
the  dead  husband,'  is  heard  lamenting, 
and  lo,  we  are  told  by  the  printed  argu- 
ment In  the  score  that  this  charming 
and  easily  comforted  widow  had  poi- 
soned her  first  husband,  that  overcome 
by  remorse— or  possibly  by  the  wedding 
music  provided  thoughtfully  by  husband 
No.  2,  with  the  assistance  of  Dvorak— 
she  goes  mad  and  seeks  death  In  the 
waters  hard  by. 

Poor  Dvorak  made  a brave  attempt 
to  write  realistic  music  for  this  last 
tragic  scene,  but  he  no  more  chills  the 
blood  than  does  the  urchin  who  exposes 
suddenly  on  a neighbor’s  doorstep  a 
pumpkin  jack-o’-lantern  and  then  rings 
violently  the  bell.  In  this  music  there 
IS  no  thought  of  the  Dvorak  of  the 
wild  Slavonic  deices,  the  rhapsodies, 
the  sad  and  haunting  gypsy  melodies. 
No  effort  of  conductor  or  orchestra 
could  make  this  symphonic  poem  im- 
pressive or  even  tolerable.  Nor  Is  the 
music  so  gorgeously  colored  as  other 
works  by  this  naive  composer,  who  at 
the  last  fell  into  routine  and  conven- 
tionalisms when,  he  purposed  to  be 
realistic  and  tragic. 

It  Is  a pleasure  to  hear  now  and 
then  even  an  inferior  symphony  by 
Beethoven  when  it  is  performed  with 
such  loving  care  for  the  detail  as  Is 
shown  by  Mr.  Gerlcke.  The  larghetto 
of  the  second  symphony  is  still  beautl- 
ful  in  its;  simplicity.  Mr.  Gericke  took 
it  at  a little  faster  pace  than  is  cus- 
t0"J^y-„and  the  music  gained  therebv. 

Mrs.  Homer,  two  seasons  ago,  caused 
he.r  m5ny  friends  uneasiness  by  her 
evident  desire  to  make  effects  at  anv 
her  tendeDcy  to  ignore  the 
sane  and  voice-preserving  laws  of  song 
nnd  cf  vocal  beauty  Perhaps  she  wal 
drawn  from  the  path  of  righteousness 
by  the  example  of  her  German  sisters 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany; perhaps  she  was  goaded  to  ex- 
travagance in  tone-emission  by  a noisv 
orchestra  dominated  by  the  too  enthu- 
siastic Mr.  Hertz.  Last  night  she 
showed  that  she  has  been  considering 
her  ways  that  she  now  realizes  the 
beauty  of  repose,  the  force  that  lies 
in  the  suggestion  of  reserve  strengtli 
She  was  heard  to  her  best  advantage’ iii 
The  Loreley.”  a song  that  has  been 
censured  by  some  for  many  years  as 
an  undue  expansion  of  Heine’s  simple 
idea,  as  being  an  elaborate  cantata 
instead  of  a direct  and  appealing  song 
But  Liszt  s setting  has  a peculiar  anri 
romantic  charm,  and  Mrs.  Homer  ad 
predated  and  expressed  the  spirit  of 
the  composer.  She  is  to  be  thanked  for 
comparative  restraint  in  the  declama- 
tion of  the  wretched  music  from  "Rien- 
?*•  ™u®lc,of  a third  rate  Italian  opera 
imagined  by  a genius  in  the  period  of 
experimentation.  As  sung  by  many  this 
scene  and  air  remind  one  of  the  sounds 
heard  on  a famous  occasion  by  miss 
"Thf  / h',1  n n5s  m an  in  Tennyson’s  poem, 
The  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a mother 
divides  the  shuddering  night.’* 

The  programme  of  the  second  concert, 
which  is  given  on  the.  music  page  of 
this  issue,  will  be  one  of  greater  inter- 
est. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Hoffmann  string  quartet  will  givo 
, concerts  In  Potter  Hall  on  Nov.  28,  Jan. 
3,  Feb.  7. 

A concert  will  be  given  by  Carmine 
Fabrlzlzlo's  boys'  orchestra  in  S'elnert 
Hall  tomorrow  night  for  the  benefit  of 
those  suffering  from  the  recent  earth- 
quake In  Calabria.  Mme.  Priorelll,  pian- 
ist, and  Messrs.  Vannl,  tenor;  Havasu, 
tenor;  Flumara,  baritone;  Price,  bari- 
tone. and  Da  Ru,  bass,  will  assist.  Tho 
concert  will  bo  given  under  the  auspices 
of  prominent  American  and  Italian  phi- 
lanthropists. Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 

I Mrs.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Fltz.  Mrs. 

I Charles  Cabot,  Mrs.  Kehew.  Mre.  Bin- 
i namlci.  Mrs.  Sclgliano,  Mrs  Brrndisi, 

] Mrs.  Mulley  and  other*. 

CALVE  AND  EAMES  AND 
THEIR  ASSISTANTS 


Mr 


Bt. 


TheChickerings1  Philanthropic 
Work;  English  Grand  Opera 
at  the  Tremont;  Strauss’ 
Fantastically  Erotic  “Sal- 
ome”— Personals, 


T Is  generally  understood 
that  the  musical  season 
opens  with  the  first  Sym- 
phony concert.  Now  and 
then  some  young  pianist 
or  singer,  who  has  been 
storing  up  energy  during 
the  summer  months,  rushes  into  a hall 
and  wonders  why  the  public  at  large 
does  not  clamor  for  admission,  but  such 
—unfortunates  born  out  of  due  season- 
are  few. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  the 
new  works  to  be  performed  at  the 
Symphony  concerts,  and  also  about  the 
pianists  and  singers  to  be  heard  here 
for  the  first  time.  The  programme  of 
the  concert  this  week  will  include  an 
unfamiliar  overture  — the  prelude  to 
Smetana’s  opera  “Libussa,”  which  was  1 
produced  at  Prague  in  1881.  Libussa,  or 
Libusa,  married  a ploughman  and 
founded  a mighty  dynasty,  which  be- 
came extinct  in  1306.  An  old  chronicler 
describes  her  as  "a  wonderful  woman 
among  women.  Chaste  in  body,  right- 
eous in  her  morals,  second  to  none  as 
judge  over  the  people  affable  to  all  and 
even  amiable,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
female  sex,  doing  wise  and  manly  deeds, 
but.  as  nobody  is  perfect,  this  so  praise- 
worthy woman  was  also  a soothsayer.” 
She  Is  the  heroine  of  half  a dozen 
operas.  The  other  orchestral  pieces  are 
Tschaikowsky’s  symphony  in  F minor, 
No.  4,  and  Richard  Strauss’  symphonic 
poem.  "Death  and  Transfiguration.” 
Mr.  Waldemar  Lutschg  will  play  Liszt’s 
piano  concerto  in  A major,  No.  2,  and 
thus  make  his  first  appearance  in 
America.  He  was  born  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1877.  He  studied  there  and  played 
for  the  first  time  In  public  in  1896.  His 
first  appearance  in  Germany  was  at 
Dresden  Nov.  10,  1898. 

Mr.  Warncke,  the  new  ’cellist  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
quartet,  will  make  his  first  appearance 
In  America  as  a soloist  Oct.  28,  when 
he  may  possibly  play  Dvorak’s  concerto, 
first  played  by  the  late  Leo  Stern,  the 
husband  of  Suzanne  Adams,  and  intro- 
duced In  Boston  by  Mr.  Schroeder,  who 
assisted  the  composer  writing  it  in  this 
country  In  certain  matters  of  the  detail. 

Among  the  most  Important  orchestral 
compositions  that  will  he  played  here 
for  the  first  time  is  Gustav  Mahler’s 
very  long  and  elaborate  symphony  In  C 
sharp  minor.  No.  5,  which  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  in  Cincinnati  on 
March  25  of  this  year.  A symphony  by 
Mr.  Amherst  Webber,  which  has  been 
played  In  one  or  two  European  towns, 
will  also  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston. 

— ! — 

The  Two  Emmas. 


that  Mr.  Dormo  Ik  not  a *tlngcr  except 
a wild  Hungarian  manner,  but  t 
would  be  unkind.  We  renumber  1 
shouting  national  aim  In  the  old  Mi 
Hall  to  the  serious  alarm  of  those  v 
s.t  near  the  stage.  Mr  lloeme  It 
shrewd  person,  who  knows  how  to  ti 
advantage  of  certain  personal  gift*.  ; 
he  Invariably  makes  the  best  use  of 
opportunities. 

To  , 


Mr.  Webber,  by  the  way.  Is  a friend  of 
Mme.  Emma  Barnes,  and  she  takes 
much  Interest  In  his  advancement.  He 
Is  the  pianist  of  her  concert  company, 
which  will  appear  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Dec.  9.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hollmann,  the  ’cellist  who  several  years 
ago  gave  concerts  here  with  the  violin- 
ist Wolff,  will  be  a member  of  this 
company,  as  will  Mr.  de  Gogorza,  the 
spirited  baritone  who  actually  succeeded 
in  making  Theodore  Dubois’  Satan  in- 
teresting at  a Handel  and  Hadyn  con- 
cert. 

Mme.  Eames,  born  at  Shanghai,  where 
her  parents  were  then  living  and  not 
merely  stopping  perforce,  as  has  been 
Intimated,  has  been  welcomed  back 
with  due  pomp  and  ceremony  to  Maine, 
her  “native  state.”  But  the  press  agent 
tells  us  comparatively  little  of  her  views 
on  art,  politics  and  woman’s  sphere, 
while  he  waxes  more  passionate  than  Is 
even  his  wont  over  Emma  Calve.  “She 
is  a rich  woman  and  sings  only  for  the 
love  of  It.  Besides  owning  the  old 
baronial  castle’’— Has  It  sanitary  plumb- 
ing? We  doubt  It,  for  It  Is  in  the  south 
of  France— “she  Is  a heavy  operator  in 
Paris  real  estate.”  Singers  are  often 
thrifty  In  these  days.  There  was 
Tamagno;  Mme.  Senibrich  is  rich;  Mme. 
Melba  has  land  and  beeves;  Plancun  has 
friends  among  the  New  York  brokers, 
i and  Mr,  Doeme.  the  late  husband  of 


go  hack  to  Mme.  Calve:  “She  has 
deeds  to  several  private  houses  and 
hotels  In  Paris  and  Monte  Carlo.”  In 
the  latter  place  her  “elevator  flats  are 
occupied  mostly  by  American  families.” 
Luxurious  ’ Emma!  She  will  live  In  a 
private  car  while  on  her  concert  tour  In 
this  country.  "This  car  will  be  a verita- 
ble palace  on  wheels,  and  It  will  be 
fitted  with  every  possible  convenience 
from  a grand  piano  to  a long  distance 
telephone.  The  car  very  approximately 
will  be  called  the  'Carmen.’  In  honor  of 
Bizet’s  heroine.”  There  will  be  a “su- 
perb culinary  department,  headed  by 
Mine.  Calve’s  French  chef,”  and  the  ex- 
pense of  It  will  be  upward  of  8150  a 
day.  “That  she  travel  In  such  luxury." 
says  the  passionate  press  agent,  “was 
one  of  Mine.  Calve’s  inexorable  .stipula- 
tions before  she  would  sign  a contract.” 

"Inexorable'’  Emma!  The  word  re- 
calls young  Mr.  Smallweed  at  the  tav- 
ern: "In  the  matter  of  gravy,  he  was 
adamant.” 

When  she  returns,  If  the  chef  has  not 
been  recreant  to  his  trust.  Emma  should 
erect  a statue  to  him  at  Monte  Carlo. 
Are  not  the  people  of  Nice  about  to 
raise  one  to  the  memory  of  Urbaln 
Dubois,  who  was  head  cook  for  King 
William  of  Prussia  at  a salary  of  $12,000 
a year  until  1870.  when  he  resigned  to 
light  for  his  loved  France? 

Mme.  Calve  will  be  assisted  hv  Mr. 
von  Norden,  tenor;  Mr.  Bouxma’nn.  a 
baritone,  who  sang  for  a season  or  two  ■ 
in  the  New  Orloans  opera  company 
Argyro  Kastron.  violinist,  and  Louis 
Fleury,  flutist,  a first  prize  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  In  1900. 

Mme.  Calve  will  appear  in  “operatic 
excerpts,"  with  costumes  and  scenery” 

we  are  informed.  Mme.  Fames  will  sing 
operatic  arias  as  concert  pieces. 

— h— 

Tlic  ('bickering  Concerts, 

Tlie  Sunday  chamber  concerts,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  public  spirit  of  Messrs. 
Ohickerlng  & Sons,  gave  pleasure  to 
many  last  season,  will  be  resumed  on 
Nov.  5 and  be  given  every  Sunday  to 
and  including  March  25,  at  3:30  o’clock. 
The  21  concerts  will  be  divided  into  three 
series,  and  the  sale  of  tickets  will  begin 
at  Chickering  Hall  tomorrow  morning. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts will  be  given  to  the  musical  de- 
partment of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  who  will  again  have 
charge  of  the  concerts,  gives  The  Her- 
ald information  about  the  character  of 
these  concerts.  Six  or  seven  of  them 
will  be  devoted  almost  wholly  to  string 
quartet  music.  The  Boston  Symphony 
quartet  will  appear;  the  Kneisels  wlil 
give  four  concerts,  and  the  Adamowski 
quartet  one.  Mr.  Foote  will  play  his 
Quintet  at  one  of  these  concerts, 
and  the  Adamowskis  promise  to  perform 
an  unfamiliar  work.  The  Longy  Club 
will  give  two  of  the  concerts,  and  the 
programmes  will  undoubtedly  include 
nitherto  unknown  compositions.  The 
coming  of  the  Margulies  trio  (Miss  Adele 
Margulies  pianist,  Mr.  Lichtenberg  vio- 
llnist,  Mr.  Schulz  ’cellist)  is  anticipated 
with  pleasure.  The  club  had  marked 
success  m New  York  last  season.  Miss 
Margulies  played  here  at  Symphony 

o?r’86I’87  in  1883'  1885  an<3  *n  the  season 

Anita.  Rio,  soprano,  will  give  a song 
r e.c  1 ^ ' assisted  by  Mr.  Barleben,  violin 
1st;  Mr.  de  Gogorza,  baritone,  will  be 
assisted  in  a song  recital:  Mr.  Whelplev 
will  play  the  piano  part  of  Hummel’s 
septet  and  some  of  his  own  piano  work*-*' 
and  Mr.  Albert  G.  Janpolski  will  sing 
in  his  concert;  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will 
?rVe  A?"  P*Zno  recital  without  assistance; 
All.  Proctor,  pianist,  will  give  two  con- 
certs, and  Mr.  Miles,  the  baritone,  who 
Off  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  has 
oeen  studying  for  a year  or  more,  will 
I1"?  at  one  of  them;  Mrs.  Mary  Hissem 
ae  Moss  soprano,  and  Miss  Elsa  Rueg- 
I xrL  ’ r>  Ce  1 St’  .wln  Slve  a concert,  and 
uiid  M>aTv,'  P13-"'®1-  Mr.  Mahn,  violinist, 
Townsend,  baritone,  will  appear 
ther.  Miss  Edith  R.  Chapman  so- 

anTea'raindtuIiSS  Corinne  Welsh  will  also 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  series.  An- 

be  madT1ater0.f  °ther  en"agemerUs  wll> 

concSVi  ™Se?n  at  a glance  that  these 
concerts  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 

I nUssfoT\TT'ViPneSS  °f  the  prlce  of  *d- 

appointe<i  time  put  this 
Pleasure  within  the  reach  of  all. 

— 4*— 

Other  Chamber  Concerts, 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet,  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Willy  Hess,  Otto  Roth, 
Ferir  and  Heinrich  Warncke,  will  give 
this  season  six  concerts  in  Jordan  Hall; 
the  dates  are  the  Monday  evenings  of 
Oct.  30,  Nov.  27,  Jan.  l.  Feb.  6.  March 
0 and  April  9.  The  season  subscription 
sale  will  open  at  Symphony  Hall  on  1 
next  Friday  morning.  Oct.  20.  The  solo-  I 
lsts  will  be  Messrs.  Raoul  Pugno, 
Proctor,  Carlo  Buonamicl.  CurJ 
Stasn>  and  a singer  to  be  announced 
°f  t,h?  Symphony  orchest 
y ill  ^Jso  assist.  The  works  to  h 
played  will  be  chosen  from  the  follor 
nrf  1JotA?eet,hoven-Quartet  In  C majt 
P'  " Quartet  In  B-flat  mat 

b?'RI3H’fSept?t’  op-  2°'  Brahms— S<Tx 

in  B-flat  major,  op.  IS;  piano  quartet 
A major  op.  25.  Jan  Brandts  Bu 
f°f  stnn£  a,ld  Ante  in  D m 
(first  time).  Gabriel  Faure-Planof 
quartet  In  C minor,  op.  15.  GlaSo 
Hflvrin  nt6S  for  strl,'S-  quartet,  0 
",a>dn-9uartet  in  c major,  ot 

Eirv.>l7<irUart0t’,0P-  ^ Hans  K 
Sextet  for  stritiu  in  K mf 


rj  Li/A  dTK’MON'D, 

iONTRAI/TO. 


Idme).  Mozart — Quintet  for  clarinet  ana  i 
{strings  in  A major;  quartet  In  C major.  | 
lSinding— Quartet  in  A minor,  op.  70 
[(first  time).  Sinigaglia— Concert-etude 

[for  string  quartet,  op.  5 (first  time). 

[Schubert— Quartet  in  A minor,  op.  29; 

Iquintet  for  string,  In  C major.  Schu- 
mann—Quartet  in  A major,  op.  41,  No  3. 

Taneiew— Quartet  in  B-flat  minor,  op. 

4.  Saint-Saens— Trio  for  piano  and 

Strings  in  P major,  op.  18.  The  work 
. of  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet  made 
a most  favorable  impression  in  Boston 
I last  season,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
jcomlng  one  are  bright, 
t The  announcement  that  Mr.  Fianz 
[Kneisel  has  completed  arrangements  to 
^continue  the  ICneisel  quartet  concerts  as 
Ha  feature  of  the  coming  season  in  Bos-  . 

[ton  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have!  Randegger;  song 
enjoyed  the  concerts  given  by  this  or-l  Wetmore 


ecitals  by  Miss  Helen 
soprano;  Miss  Josephine 


Lina  U l - fonrano-  VI V KOljerl 

granization  here  for  over  20  years.  Thej  ®&t,l*!?PWhn  . Daniels,  tenor;' 


•engagements  of  the  players  of  the  quar-!  *e"°u''  owmsend  baritone;  Mr 
tot  in  New  York  this  season  compel  Mr,'  Stephen  .Town -end  Mr_  HarriSOi 


Mr. 

Earl 


Mr.  Robert  Martin, 
Dar 

Kneisel  to  limit  his  concerts  here  to  five!  Cartwright"  baritone ; Mr.  Harrison  Ben 

in  number,  but  the  plans  made  for  these  nett,  bass.  . _ 

events  are  such  that  they  will  command  ~ ” 

attention  from  all  patrons  of  chamber  Onerntlc  and  Choral  Worla. 
music.  The  Kneisel  concerts  will  again  M w Savage’s  grand  English 
be  given  in  Potter  Hall.  The  dates  will  Ml  • Henry  W a season  of 

h-  Nov.  7,  Dec.  5.  Jan.  9,  Feb.  13  and  opera  company  will  begin 

h S.  The  soloists  will  be  Messrs,  two  weeks  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  on 
-.  Gebhard,  Laux.  Loeffler,  Palmer,  „„  Th.  renertory  of  the  first  week 

olph.  Among  the  works  to  be  per-  °ct-  so-  The  repertory  _ Monday 

med  are  Loeffler’s  rhapsodies  for  will  ho  as  follows.  - • ,,T 

■joe.  viola  and  piano,  d’lndy’s  quartet  evening  and  Wednesday  afternoon, 
ln  E major,  Chausson’s  quartet  in  A >.  mneqaav  evening;  "Rigoletto, 

niajor.  Stock’s  quartet  in  C minor  (MS.),  Jjengrm.  Tuesday  e ..^s  nhauser."  on 
Ravel’s  quartet  in  F major  Tickets  may  Weto dl^evening  and  Saturday  after- 
[be  obtained  at  Potter  Hall  on  and  af-  Thursday  e "La  Boheme  (first 

't«r  Monday.  Oct.  30  Orders  for  seats  tim?’hore  in  English).  Friday  evening; 

IWith  act  ompanying  check  may  be  mailed  evening. 

John  Saucrquell  at  Symphony 


BE’Tc’TA  M<2KI>NA, 

who.  had  not  seen  film  “praying  the  piano, 
hut  recognized  him  from  another  room 
hv  his  style  of  playing.  It  should  be  ] 
added  that  this  was  only  part  of  the 
proof  that”  he  was  in  the  same  house 
wUh  the  piano  at  the  critical  time.  but. 
anvhow,  we  can  quite  see  that  identifi- 
cation by  this  means  might  be  perfectly 
conclusive.  Finger  prints  on  paper  as 
f"  always  being  shown  now.  are  the 
surest  oroofs  of  identity;  to  a sensitive 
musical  ear.  it  may  be.  the  touch  of 
^verV  individual  player  is  similarly 
unique  and  distinctive  But  even  apart 
from  that,  there  are  little  tricks  which 
the  voting  woman  in  the  adjacent  semi- 
detached villa,  or  the  fiendish  performer 
in  the  flat  below,  invariably  perpetrates, 
and  which  nobody  who  is  used  to  that 

“ rxz  r»k»k£*  m ™ 

SS  *.»■.«?'  sSSSlf | SS»  ■£■*  i ST  ov,r  accidental  ,b«n«  •«*) 

emiCa“ktCo°nlcLUS1rWs  t«t  hi  has  fol-  ^m^  a?  different 

wifdT  wMe\a“  BjgUr’ffg. 

fsssrasss^^ss ' “ t""'  “ ‘U" 


’lie  season  as  far  as  Steinert  Hall  is 
iccrned  will  open  tomorrow  evening. 
:h  a concei  t by  Italian  boys,  in  aid  of 
> sufferers  from  the  earthquake  in 
labria  Mr.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist, 

10  lias  returned  from  study  abroad. 

11  give  a recital  on  Nov.  4.  Mme. 
ion  Hoipekirk  will  give  her  first  piano 
■ital  ibis  season  probably  on  Nov.  13. 
ss  Augusta  Cottlow  will  give  a piano 
m: a.1  ..it  Nov.  21.  Her  delightful  per- 

- - {■(}  Mme  Olgn  Samaroff  Will 

first  piano  recital  in  Boston 
k 23.  She  will  also  play  at . a 
nny  concert  this  season.  Mr. 


The  repertory  o.  - , be; 

Ti<  Longv  Club  fwood  wind  instru-  ginning  on  * ^ 'liere  jn  English),  on 
mc-nts)  announces  three  concerts  this  kyrie  (first  tim.  ^-ednes(jay  afternoon 
season.  They  will  be  given  in  Potter  Monday  evening  wea  ^ Boheme.” 
Hall  on  the  evenings  of  Dec.  18.  Jan.  22  -and  Friday  e ..pallst."  Wednesday 
and  Feb.  26.  rn  past  seasons  Mr.  Longy  Tuesday  e,Yenmg.  Thursday  evening; 
has  introduced  some  most  interesting  , evening,  , ^tern00n;  ‘'Rig; 

music,  and  the  prospectus  for  the  com-  KJ!’  "S?lt\,rdlv  ™ eni ng.  The  sale  of 
lug  year  will  contain  much  whicli  will  °.letto.  in  at  the  tiieatve  on  Oct. 
atT-act  music  lovers.  Full  details  con-  tickets  will  open  at 

coning  the  season  will  be  given  later.  23.  had  hoped  to  produce  for 

- — 

performance,  and  t ^h  . algo  gome  talk 

abandoned.  Th^e  w Elgar’s 

Of  a second  ^ormanM  o ^me 

•'Dream  of  Ger2^!1JtS  will  includ'e  Cole- 
of  the  first  c0."Sf^ha's  Departure.” 
ridge-Taylor  s Hiawatiia  s here)> 

Bruckner  s f f amozel.”  Miss 

Debusssy  s 'B^van  Hoose  will  sing 
Anita  Rio  and  - • programme  of 

at  this  concert.  The  progradeflnltely 

the  second  concert  is  i . thir<j 

arranged.  ,Th5harpentiefse  “Life  of  the 
will  Include  Charpe  feature  of  last  sea- 
"Talllefer 

(first  time  here).  ^ 

1 Straws*’  “Salome.” 

A correspondent  of  The  Herald  writes  j 
d is ti' n gu i shed' "by”  the  fine  taste  from  3er!ln;  “Well  informed  musicians 

' *"  bl  * assert  that 

at  Dresden  Nov.  22.  will  be  the  most 
Interesting  and  sensational  feature  of 

^ has 

;f6S  fished,  not  for  the  public.  | 


vistry  will  sing  on  Nov.  25. 
tenor  will  give  a concert  on 

concerts  to  be  given  in  Steinert 
fore  Christmas  are  as  follows. 
Bcltals  in  Mme.  Jeannette  Durno 
. . . ,',  Hx  Fox  and  G.  Aluo 


Strauss’  idea  to  translate  W dde  9 \\ork 
Into  music  will  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  considerable  discussion.  1“  *®ct- j‘}* 
said  bv  those  who  have  seen  the  music 
of  the  new  opera  that  the  cwpow 
has  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  inter- 
esting and  intoxicating  brilliancy  of 
Wilde’s  drama.  Conventional  ears,  how- 
ever used  to  diatonic  sounds,  will  be 
tortured,  and  fanatics  will  fu  ne  at  the 
immorality  and  perversity  of  the  music. 
The  world,  indeed,  will  be  surprised  by 
this  new  cult  of  the  erotic,  by  the  reci- 
tative power  applied  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist’s speeches,  and  by  the  several  niag- 
nlflcent  and  melodious  passages  in  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  the  opera.  An  impor- 
tant part  of  the  opera  is  not  in  this 
private  edition,  namely,  the  dance  of 

"The  ’ part  of  Salome  will  be  imper- 
sonated bv  Mrs.  Wittich.  that  of  Herod 
bv  Burrian.  and  that  of  John  by  Perron. 
Strauss  will  not  have  to  face  an  expe- 
rience which  confronted  him  10  years 
ago  in  Munich,  when  such  famous  ar- 
tists as  Ternlna.  Vogl  and  Bruck  went 
on  strike  and  refused  to  sing  m hie 
opera,  ’Guntram.’  Their  refusal  made 
a stir  because  Strauss  was  the  chief 
musical  leader  of  the  Munich  Royal 
Opera  The  singers  demanded  the  ap- 
pointment of  a musical  commission 
which  should  decide  whether  their  con- 
tracts required  them  to  sing  ‘sneb  stuff. 
This  commission,  consisting  of  the  most 
conservative  musicians  of  Munich,  nat- 
urally decided  ‘No.’  Substitutes  were 
found  for  these  combative  singers,  and 
after  the  greatest  difficulties  an  inade- 
quate performance  of  ’Guntram  was 
given  Strauss,  in  an  angry  mood,  then 
left  Munich.  Many  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  have  already  engaged  seats 
for  the  first  performance  of  ’Salome. 

I Alibi  by  Ear. 

/ The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Sept.  25.  pub- 
lished this  entertaining  editorial  article: 
"Part  of  an  alibi  that  was  triumphantly 
pleaded  at  Brentford  on  Saturday,  in 
the  case  of  a man  charged  with  stealing 
lead  piping  from  a builder’s  premises, 
was  that  he  was  playing  the  piano  in  a 
house  three  miles  away  on  the  eveslng 
in  question.  One  witness  was  a lady 


A Browninglte. 

Mr.  A.  von  Ahn  Carse  Is  a Browning 
ite,  but  a practical  one.  He  has  com- 
posed a symphonic  poem.  "In  a Bal- 
cony ” based  on  Browning’s  poem  of 
the  same  name.  The  piece  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  a Queen  e Hall 
promenade  concert  in  London  Aug.  - • 

Mr  Wood  was  the  conductor.  The  Pal 
Mall  Gazette  (Mr.  Blackburn)  pub- 
lished the  following  review:  "The  work 
* * * in  various  ways  proved  that  this 
composer  is  a musician  of  many  attain- 
ments and  of  considerable  talents.  It 
is  certain,  for  a beginning,  that  Mr. 
Yon  Ahn-Carse  desires  to  be  numbered 
among  the  mose  modern  asP'raut5  m 
the  art  of  composition.  He  iiasc  ~r 
course,  not  yet  become  more  modern 
than  the  moderns,  but’ e"H’  to 
ihU  work  he  does  not  permit  one  J-z 
imagine  that"  he  has  any  earner  model 
than  Tristan,  while,  at  the  same  Ume. 
it  is  clear  that  he  is-and l Quito  rightly 
so—  touched  deeply  by  the 
Fle-Mr  and  Strauss.  The  second  cniei 
x'fnt  to  notice  is  that  in  this  work  the 

I composer  evidently  prefers  to  Lake  tfis 
i pleasure  in  an  abundance  of  orchestra 
I detail  rather  than  in  following 
long,  continuous  and  equipoised  melody. 

His  orchestra  then  is  s°, il5eolhthose 
ehestra  used  by  such  artists  as  those 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  that .one 
notes,  only  after  some  careful  attenUon. 
that  ’In  a Balcony  is  really,  warrUn^J 
perfect  grip,  that  despite  its 
Hike  phrases,  its  reminiscences  here  and 
I there  of  passages  from  Elj^r,  _of 
progressions  that  seem  to  belong  ® , 

workshop  of  Strauss^  the  tuner  mean 
l ing  of  Mr.  Von  Ahn-Carse  s seS.h* 

a little  nebulous,  somewhat  va^gUO^  T 
thread  that  should  bind  up  all  the  de 
tail  into  unity  is  not  easy  to  be  dU 
'covered;  we.  at  the  same  time,  very 
deenlv  appreciate  the  fact  that 
work"  is  clever  and  ambitious; 

The  younger  school  of  composes,  how- 

, ever,  we  should  not  rank  him  at  prgs 
ent  with  Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke,  wgg. 
i though  always  keen  lo  P^^ough  wF 

i ness  and  knowledge  and  though  wr 

| ing  in  very  much  the  same  spiru^ 


CONCERT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR  THE  BOSTON  SEASON 


apart  frfl, 

slnpulai 
Ity  in  n I lthu 
1 -jn-Oarsn  must 
determination  to  e 
abundance  of  his  tafent 
personality  " 


- —red 
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PERSONAL. 

Hie  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  .Miss  Berta  Morena,  a dramatic  so- 
prano, who  has  been  engaged  by  .Mr. 
Conrlod  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  of  New  York  this  season.  She 
was  born  at  Wuerzburg  on  Jan.  27.  1878, 
and  studied  singing  with  Mrs.  Sophie 
Roehr-Brnjnln.  and  later  with  Mme. 
Regina  de  Sales  at  London.'  She  saug 
for  the  first  time  In  public  as  a inomber 
of  the  Munich  Court  and  National  The- 
atre company,  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  company  ever  since.  She  also 
has  sung  at  the  Wagner  festivals  in 
Munich  the  parts  of  Senta,  Siegllnde  and 
Bruennhllde.  Her  reputation  abroad  is 
high,  and  it  is  said  that  her  voice  Is 
excellent,  her  dramatic  talent  marked, 
and  that  she  Is  also  a beautiful  woman. 

The  Herald  also  publishes  portraits 
of  Miss  Lilia  Ormond,  contralto,  and 

Orm.mV'™  ?Tars?,les.  Pianist.  Miss 
Ormond  was  bom  here  22  years  ago  and 
s the  daughter  ot  a well  known  Bosto- 
She  has  studied  with  Messrs, 
.harles  A.  White  and  Georg  Henscliel 
Appreciated  for  some  time  as  a singer 
•it  musical  club  concerts  and  at  private 
musics les,  she  now  purposes  to  lead  a 
professional  career.  She  has  already 
sung  with  success  In  western  cities. 
iir-Vs.s,  Mn  rgolles  played  here  for  the 
hrst  time  in  November.  1903,  as  a mem- 
“r".  * ,e.  Pa,”1,  company.  She  may  give 
a\ifC  *2  "1  Stelnert  Hall  this  season. 

■Mr.  Stock,  conductor  of  the  Thomas 

un°fh,m!iia  0f  ChicaF?-  w111  produce  these 
unfamiliar  compositions  In  the  course  of 
the  season:  A symphony  and  a suite 
by  Glazounoff  a serenade  by  Weingart- 
i chamber  music  symphony  by 
Wo  f-Ferrart.  a slnfonletta  for  wind  in- 
struments by  Novacek.  an  adagio  and 

confhm>aHy  °sk  >r  Fpled  "for  an  unusual 
combination  . of.  instruments."  .Hugo 
5*42 s symphonic  poem.  "Falstaff  ” 
dedlcated  to  Mr.  Thomas,  will 
be  ifeyed  for  the  first  time  In  any  hall. 

Oct  a?2\cas°  Symph°"y  season  win  open 
dan.  Kubelik  will  give  a farewell  con- 
Lond°n  the  night  before  he  sails 
foi  this  country  (Nov.  15).  He  will  then 
Play  for  the  first  time  with  the  com- 
pany organized  for  his  tour 

the  first  performance  of 
,£?r  e.n,  .L  0I,e  of  the  most  popular 
operas  in  the  world,  are  revived  bv  th© 
eath  of  Mme.  Galli-Marle.  the  ordinal 
md  greatest  Carmen.  That  premiere 
>vas  30  years  ago.  They  decorate™  thl 
om poser  Georges  Bizet,  on  the  raorn- 
2”  1 He  performance,  because  as 

\urelien  Scholl  said,  with  his  bitinl 
junior,  They  knew  well  they  could  no 
?n.ff  decorate  him  In  the  evening  " 
Neither  music  nor  Interpretation  pleased, 
et  great  care  had  been  taken  with  the 
ast  and  the  mounting.  Gradually  thl 

%na  Gaflf  Mnnway  in  popular  J&ma! 
ion.  Gdlli-Mane  was  the  ideal  Car. 
nen— tickle  and  wayward,  and  "en- 
owed  with  all  the  wild  graces  of  a 
pa  nisli  gypsy."  and  Paris  present!  v 
egan  to  realize  it.  Fifteen  years  aio 

he  s-n'nr"do/r?m  th,e  0Pcra  Comique 
he  Scene  of  her  triumphs,  but  came 

idek  eveit|nf»r  °?e  eveninS-one  mem  or! 

,eXT."in"V  when  ,a  Performance  was 
' gi'  en  for  a charity.  Bv  her  side 
•ere  Jean  de  Reszke  and  Mme  Melba 
he  aged  artist  essayed  her  old  role  i 
‘"'“.but  the  shadow  of  the  figure 
hich  she  Invested  with  so  much  charm 
.''P  persevered  until  the  second  a™' 
hen  she  broke  down.  Paris,  ever 
rous  toward  its  old  favorifes?  Iven  « 
f short  memory  in  resnerr 
peered  the  aged,  falteHurpn'mi-don^a 
gain  and  again.  So  she  got  her  aDotho 
3‘8  aftrer  all-Pall  Mall  Gazette.  P h6‘ 
ihe  London  Academy  of  Music  has 

onnser^mated  With  th* 

3 York  Tribune  says  of  Mr 

onried  s prospectus  for  the  season  of 
subscription  performances!  "Revives 
•e  promised  of  Goldmark's  ‘Queen  of 
^.•..,,^“."‘5  ‘Manon  Let!*,,?’ 


— - AprlI~lB  -adl- 
'rtSJ’Py  *be  Novemh*T  date 
winch  Is  on  Wednesday  on  account  of 
Th®  aololsts  will  he  In 
°Jd,?r.  u3  follows:  Mies  Olive  Mend 

violinist;  Mias  Alice  R.  Cole,  contralto; 

Clnm^TrnSfn^'  Pro,ctor.  Pianist;  Miss 
Ei-fr*  Kloberg,  pianist;  Mr.  Myron  W 

marog!^'lan!st.barlt0ne'  and  Mrac‘  Sa‘' 

CHORAL  ART  SOCIETY. 

The  Choral  Art  Society  of  Boston  Mr 
Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor,  announces 
its  plans  for  Its  fifth  season.  There  will 
be  two  concerts;  the  first  of  ec'eleslastl- 

socon^SlinIrVe^lnItyuC,,1,urch'  Dec-  15!  the 
f,PP°J}!  , Jordan  Hall,  March  23.  At 

sliffea  k1  con?ert  the  society  will  be  as- 
®i,sQtPd  by  a„  c>Wruif  of  100  men.  The  nro- 
December  concert  will 
viu!^L0fT™otet?  by  Gabrieli.  Carisslm 
"Sane  2s  l?CChavrd  r?n,d  ,°rlando  «U>bons 
ter  " hv  v.emy  Palef,lrlna;  "Patcrnos- 
Cesnr  yi?r^Tdb.'  3nd  ,an  Ave  Maria."  by 
I foi!  ill?0011,  and  "Benedictus,”  by 
IjThe  Teee  2rsran  accompan  Iment. 

secand  Programme  will  consist 
Sm°i  secular  works,  and 'will  !n- 
nndiT»n?iadr  K1HS  ,of  the  earlier  English 
wdfh^ninne  Scho°  s;  duartels  by  Brahms 
mndoi?  ano  acc,omp:mimpnt.  and  other 
S°dforn«°mwm,1Uo,'W  ln  the  smaller  vo- 
G eriwin  lfJjM  ° U n accompaniment,  by 
French  and  Russian  composers 
The  subscription  rates  will  be  the  same 

wlli^^sohli^^^flrs^gygjj"^  tickets 


hfs  score.  Tint,  ilajrrtve  nave  uttie  tnur 
genuinely  cliarnu)  or  Interests  the  lis- 
tener. and  that  ilttlo  consists  of  a couple 
o,  variations  that  form  part  of  the 
third  (and  concluding)  movement,  in 
these  examples  some  musical  strength 
and  freshness  aro  exhibited,  amount- 
ing. possibly,  to  talent.  Tho  programme 
pointed  out.  that  "a  peculiarity  of  the 
composition  Is  that  every  movoment. 
commences  with  a horn  passage  On  ■ 
was  Inclined  to  bellevo  it  was  morn 
monotonous  than  peculiar.  Elsewhere 
ir  .re.:8  .a  clp:,r  evidence  of  Immaturity 
Yet  it  Is  not  meant  that  the  work 
should  not  have  been  performed.  Mi 
Davis  learnt,  no  doubt,  a good  deal 


— -----  u.  Ul'iLI  Oil 

Saturday.  Here  It  is  worth  mentioning 

what  the  directors  of  the  I^>ndon  Sym-  i t ,,  -- 

phony  orchestra  propose  to  do.  Thov  1 Ppars  nalf-erazy  on  every  subject  except 
mtend  lo  hold  a scries  of  ‘ ‘repertoire  | mathematics. 


PECULIAR  GIFT*. 

An  IR-.veur-obl  negro,  a doy  |tb< 
nsmed  Hill,  is  astonisbing  tho  inh.'i. 
tnnla  of  Union.  M.  O.,  by  the  rapid)  | 
and  accuracy  with  which  he  solves  t’h) 
most  dilTn'iilt  uinthematical  problems’ 
Asked  if  a ninu  were  28  years  old  on 
8ept.  I how  many  minufeg  had  he 
lived,”  he  gave  the  correct  answer  nfter 
pondering  the  question  for  only  thirty 
seconds.  ‘He  hns  been  to  school  but  lit- 
<lo.  ho  stammers  considerably,  and  up 


I , ...  **  uv>»  1 vo  \J  L -ytJI  IQ]  | | ) 

rehearsals  with  the  twofold  object  of 
| trying  over  new  music  to  be  addded  to 
the  repertoire  and  of  giving  British 
composers  >an  opportunity  of  hearin- 
new  compositions  of  their  own,  with  the 
I possibility  of  these  being  played  at  the 
■ London  Symphony  orchestra's  concerts 
| Surely  that  Is  a very  good  Idea  It 
| would  render  unnecessary  the  public 
performance  of  compositions  that 
proved  Immature  or  unworthy  at  re- 
hearsal.—London  Dally  News,  Sept.  11 


ENGLISH  GRAND  OPERA 
The  repertory  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sav- 
age s English  grand  opera  company  for 
the  engagement  of  two  weeks;  at  the 
remont  Theatre  Is  given  In  the  leading 
article  on  this  page 

lennam Cw°ho  ^K“ 

Wagneria^'twor.^'Mr^  jlrt^fu^^Sea^*" 
baritone.  Is  credited  with  400  nprfv^*^?' 

Eng,L°df  ^M°rlfrr,ln  ^antaeS'1 7„ 
Rote?  Kern  Parto7  S^^onand  Mr. 

last  year’s  "Pflrai'o two  basses  of 
with  this  organlzaUon.C°mPany'  are  also 
Among:  the  new  singers  of 

Sr  '--“"Is-SI 
rif  > 

two  'yea^ln3" (^rmanyf  Minfcent8  B?enS 

IS 

ceart)"  C^,!dea  Am  Bostdn  in  ^n- 

f«  Kundry  With  Mm^  KjTby-ind™^ 

FViiShPrano  from  the  MoodV^Wanpers 
vorf  ‘sh  Am0ns  the  forrnee  fl! 

^no^VS»rebateh 

productions^  ^ 

Rita  Newman,  drli^tlc  mez^ra^ 

LOCAL. 

™ Eddy‘  the  dl3tinguished 

organ  virtuoso  of  Chicago,  will  give  a 
recital  In  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  Nov.  t Tickets  may  be 

wZalSjrm^  HaU  °n  and  after 

ne^,  ,I  rlday  morning. 

ci Sl°tm3  Saturday.  It 

tained  either  at  Steinert  Hall 

PT°hney  ?al’,°.n  ^dafTernext0^^^™' 
The  Peoples  Choral  Union  will  he'd n 
a ^day  at  Jordan*  Hall 
Elijah  3-nd  Grounod’s  “Gallia”  will  be 
the  works  for  study.  11 

FTnedou0Si?na  °Peratic.  Society,  Mr.  H. 
p,;  .Ouell  conductor,  will  perform  “The 
Chimes  of  Normandy”  in  Jordat, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings 
Nov.  23  and  22.  The  societ/  will  ^roh: 
sprmgPr°dUCe  Rofein  Hooyd‘^inPrt°he 

NEW  WORKS. 

Cecil  Forsyth’s  "Four  Studies  from 
Victor  Hugo”  were  played  for  the  first 
°"  Sept‘  23  at  London.  The  Pall 
Gazette  said:  <4Mr  FVir^vth 

shows  that  he  has  very  cSlly 


FOR  SINGERS. 

The  present  Is  a time  of  exceptional 
brain  development,  when  scientist  and 
preacher  recognize  the  patent  effect  of 
cerebral  activity  upon  the  Individual  at 
the  moment,  and  upon  the  possibilities 
of  his  future  development-.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  mind 
may  exercise  a great  and  lasting  Influ- 
ence over  the  voice;  and,  there  being 
™°dLmor?  sa^-ePtfble  to  subtle  Influ- 
ences than  the  musician,  remarkable  re- 
sults ought  in  his  case  to  be  achieved. 
^ he  emotional  character  is  a prepared 
receiver  for  mental  suggestion,  and  a 
musician  is  undoubtedly  the  complete 
emotionalist.  The  desire  to  sing  pre- 
sents Itself  to  his  soul;  he  must  give  it 
on‘  and  is  °Ren  at  such  times 
^bat  the  vocalist  is  hailed  as  “In  good 
Eftht?‘  ls  u the  fact  that  ho 
has  risen  to  the  proper  mental  altitude 
‘s  so  essential  to  all  good  and 
effective  work.  Here  we  have  then  a 
Pcshive  proof  of  the  psychic’  side ’of 
vocalism  and  the  desirability  of  its  de- 
to  } d°  nx  1 say  U is  Possible 

tin  .s  2^er  by  Sdffprestion;  but  I 

?.°  say  that  the  master  wh«  possesses 
tX&J!  of,  Psydl?ologlcal  Influence  anl 
Inculcates  Into  his  pupil  the  desir©  for 
a mental  study  of  his  voice  will  do  the 
student  a world  of  good.  On  this  foun- 
dation th^re  should  arise  a school  of 
singing  that  _sloall  surpass  whatever  has 
A?hie^ed  ln  the  history  of  the  vocal 

Worl^dTnf  GrUbb  ^ thQ 

||oy^mapr^.emP^ 

„b?Jvs,,that  when  the  words  are  sung 
yat,h  the  correct  color  of  each  vowel 

2on\oi!anrdUfhe''Spn!SS  of  attack  of  cacl' 
consonant,  the  singing  voice  nlaces  it 

tion.‘‘aXfe  t0  thf 

■‘lament3  nfaShtlyST°£  I*a,’?don  Ronald's 
ba-im^e  JSiSh ^ Jcltan,”  a scena  for 

^^ra*^ w t han°bh e lacf, i e^men t *^^the 
work  must  be  praised,  it  is  because  thl 
aSrTi  bas  not  succeeded  in  writing 
i!  ,^dlviduaI  composition.  But  the  aTm 
j'*  and  ambition  is  always  worthv 

, Hie  workmanship3  ilajso 
fJ.e  nf‘iaKlMr-.Ronald  ha®  made  good 
especiallv  .of  ™odern  scores, 

sk^f^th^tic^  Sy^nphoanryd  ^e^ 
"Tai^Mata,1”01^  V®  the  ESS 

thA  «hfnhal‘  at  Agra>  was  raised  bv 
2f6hiSshlove  forTrJ^nan^!^  m°m°rial 
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onnambula  Yertfi’s  ^T^ovl'tore^'^i’d 
ozart  s Don  Giovanni  * « and 

•id  out  of  possible  visits  T'r!mh°iSe  is 
rdink  and  Puccini.  (UilvousW 

ant  ng  is  this  Paragraph!  Thas  b^n 

und  unnecessary  to  make  a2!-  i£ 
[U‘?t  change  in  the  excellent  orch  ™-' 

I ot  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.1 

irsifal’  ls  to  take  its  place  In  the 
;ular  repertory.” 

Ir.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  of  this 
y will  play  the  viol  d’amore  In  his 
n symphonic  poem.  "The  Death  of 
ltagiles,”  in  New  York  at  a concert 
the  New  York  Symphony  orchestra 
e other  soloists  will  be  Messrs  Ku- 
ik,  Reisenauer.  Campanari.  Joseffv 
ho  will  play  Brahm’s  first  piano  con- 
to),  Ganz  (pianist)  and  Miss  Bessie 
hot,  soprano. 

Hazounolf  has  dedicated  a new  violin 
'Sfrt0  Mischa  Elman,  the  boy 
idigy.  Mischa  will  play  it  for  the 
it  time  In  London.  Oct.  17. 
ohn  Michael  Lander,  a well  known 
der  died  In  New  York  Oct.  7 arter  a 
gerlng  illness  from  pulmonary  dist 
'«•  He  was  65  years  old.  Born  in  New 
rk  he  became  the  leader  of  LandeFs 
ihestra  ln  I860,  when  he  succeeded  F 

: ?thmr!glmenrt.  “ ba“d  master  of 

rSTON  SYMPHONY  IN  CAMBRIDGE 
‘he  sale  of  season  tickets  for  new 
jscrlbers  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
icerts  ln  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 

II  open  at  Sever’s  bookstore.  Cam! 
ige.  on  Saturday  morning.  Oct 

six  concerts  will  be  given  ™ .v,„ 
Ings  of  Oct.  26,.  Nov  29,  Dec  i&Veb 


trained  his  dramatic  sense  in  music,  as 
one  might  have  supposed  to  be  likely 
from  so  accomplished  a viola  player;  of 
course,  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  a 
mem  her  of  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra. 
The  work  to  which  he  devotes  his  mu- 
sical setting  is  'Les  Miserables,'  and  he 
attempts  to  fulfil  certain  pictorial  as- 
pects of  that  work  by  adapting  the 
emotions  aroused  from  a reading  of  the 
book  to  some  sort  of  realization  in 
music.  At  times  Mr.  Forsyth  seems  to 
be  somewhat  under  the  Influence  of 
Tschaikowsky.  particularly  ln  the 
opening  movement.  However,  he  is  so 
far  individual  that  in  the  three  later 
musical  tone  pictures  he  clearly  Is 
speaking  with  personal  sincerity,  and 
is  realizing  his  characters  entirely  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  The  character 
of  Fantine  is  very  tenderly  appreciated 
in  Its  various  changes  of  emotion;  one 
may  even  add  that  it  expressed,  in  its 
result,  every  sign  of  deep  musical  medi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  composer.  It 
says  much  for  Mr.  Forsyth’s  versatile 
powers  that  he  is  so  quickly  able  to 
change  his  moods  according  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  book  turns  one 
first  to  one  side,  then  to  another  in 
thought;  particularly  interesting  and 
gayly  attractive  is  the  final  movement, 
which  deals  with  Gavroche,  the  little 
Paris  street  boy.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Forsyth  has  distinctly  added  to  his 
musical  -reputation,  and  the  work  mav 
so  far  he  thought  to  belong  to  the  living 
order  of  things,  in  that  we  should  con- 
sider it  very  unlikely  that  it  will  not 
be  included  in  many  future  miscella- 
neous programmes.”  The  suite  was 
repeated  a few  davs  afterward,  "in  re- 
sponse to  numerous  requests.” 

Mr.  J.  D.  Davis,  in  his  suite  for  small 
orchestra,  “Miniatures,”  does  not  seek 
to  exclude  thematic  commonplaces  bv 
means  of  eccentricity  of  treatment. 
There  is,  in  other  words,  no  humbug  in  . 
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EDWARD  MACD0WELL  ILL. 

Distinguished  Musical  Composer  Passes 
Through  Boston  in  Special  Car  from 
New  Hampshire  Home. 


The  New  York  Sun  slated  yesterday 
that  Mr.  Edward  MacDowell,  the  di  - 
tinguished  composer  and  pianist,  was 
taken  back  seriously  ill  to  New  York, 
has  home,  last  Saturday,  from  his  sum- 
mer cottage  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.  It  is 
j unfortunately  true  that  Mr.  MacDowell 
| is  seriously  ill,  but  he  arrived  in  this 
! city  on  Saturday  evening,  spent  the 
night  here  with  his  wife,  a nephew  and 
attendant,  and  left  for  New  York  ye  - 
terday  afternoon.  He  was  brought  m 
this  city  in  a special  car  which  :,:nl 
1 generously  been  put  at  his  disposal  by 
the  railway  company. 

Mr.  MacDowell’s  state  of  nervous  ex- 
I haustion  is  due  primarily  lo  years  of 
[overwork,  but  the  nervousness  was  un- 
doubtedly aggravated  by  an  accident 
that  happened  to  him  last  winter  in 
[New  York;  a cab  ran  over  him  and  in- 
jured his  back.  His  friends  Imped  that 
rest  and  skilful  medical  treatment  at. 
Peterboro  would  benefit  him,  but  lbs 
condition  is  no  bptter.  Hi-  will  spend 
the  winter  quietlj  in  New  York. 

A man  of  indefatigable  mental  and 
physical  activity,  constitutionally  ner- 
vous and  sensitive,  lie  has  for  sum 
years  lavished  his  time-  on  others,  and 
made  time  to  assist  talented  pupils  in 
humble  circumstances.  Thus  his  Sun- 
day mornings  were  give  up  wholly  to 
students  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  their  lessons.  And  so  his  own  gen- 
erosity and  his  Interest  in  others  have 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  his  undoing 

It  will  he  remembered  that  Mr.  M.-ii-l 
Dowell  on  his  return  from  Europe"  set- 
tled in  Boston  and  lhod  here  from  18S3 
to  1S96.  when  he  went  to  New  York,  his 
birthplace,  lo  take  full  charge  of  th- 
music  department  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, a position  that  he  resigned 
about  a year  and  a half  ago.  It  is  not 
now  necessary  to  review  ids  nreer, 
which  has  been  conspicuous  and  full 
of  honor.  He  is  now  in  hi-  44th  year. 


Here  is  another  instance  of  a peculiar, 
inexplicable,  native  ability  sometimes 
found  in  a person  otherwise  of  ordinary 
parts  or  posilively  stupid.  There  was 
•Tedediab  Huxton  of  England  (1704 — 
1774),  who  was  not  even  taught  to 
write,  and  throughout  his  life  he  was 
childishly  "ignorant  of  every  . other 
knowledge  than  numbers”;  but  his  skill 
in  solving  mathematical  problems  was 
incredible  : thus  he  calculated  in  his  head 
the  answer  to  this  astonishing  question: 
“In  202,608,000,360  miles,  and  each 
mile  reckoned  to  be  cubical,  how  many 
barley  corns,  vetches,  peas,  wheat,  oafs, 
rye,  beans,  lentils,  and  how  many  hairs, 
eacit  an  inch  long,  would  fill  that  space,’ 
reckoning  forty-eight  hairs  in  breadth  to 
an  inch  on  the  flat?”  His  life  was  la- 
borious and  obscure,  but  be  once  went  i 
to  London,  was  introduced  to  the  Royal  1 
Society , and  saw  Garrick  play  "Richard  ' 
HI-,”  whose  words  he  counted  to  his  j 
intense  satisfaction.  The  one  thing 
that  repliy  pleased  him  outside  of  math-  1 
cmatics  was  a slice  of  rusty  bacon.  No 
one  of  his  several  children  inherited  his 
talent.  - 

Or  consider  the  case  of  Zerah  Colburn 
the  Vermonter  (1804—1840).  He  be! 
gan  to  show  his  prodigious  mathematical 
ability  when  he  was  6 years  old,  and 
when  he  was  8 he  wai  exhibited.  His 
performs  ftces  were  so  marvellous  that 
he  was  takeu  to  England.  As  a little 
bo.v  he  was  considered  by  his  parents 
much  inferior  to  their  other  children, 
and  they  feared  at  one  lime  that  he 
would  be  an  idiot.  His  peculiar  ability 
left  him  when  he  arrived  at  man’s  cs- 
lule.  and  bis  later  years  were  inconspic- 
uous as  a school  teacher  and  an  itinerant  J 
preacher.  He  had  this  physical  distinc- 
tion : “He  had  by  inheritance”  six.  fin- 
gers on  each  hand,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  toes  on  each  foot,  and  in  this,  re- 
spect he  was  as  famous  as  any  well  born 
Cape  Cod  cat. 

And  what  became  of  the  negro  calcu- 
lator once  famous  in  Philadelphia? 
What  has  become  of  all  the  lightning 
calculators  that  delighted  and  mystified 
our  boyhoods?  ‘ Never  shall  we  forget 
the  first  one  we  saw,  tall,  thin,  with' 
long  black  matted  hair,  acrobatic  and 
sweaty,  as  he  stood  with  wristbands 
rolled  far  back  before  tbe  blackboard 
that  quivered  and  squeaked  under  the 
fury  of  his  mathematical  computations. 
Where  is  he  now?  Where  are/  his  fel- 
lows? Few,  if,  any,  developed-  and 
achieved  the  fame  and  fortune  jqf  Georga 
Bidder  (1806 — 1878),  who  used  legiti- 
mately as  an  engineer  and  an  expert'HIs 
marvellous  power.  It  is  still  said  of  ' 
him  that  opposing  counsel  objected  even 
to  his  presence  in  court  or  in  a commit- 
tee room  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
unfairly  endowed  by  nature.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  a mastery  of  figures 
and  their  combinations  is  often  found  in 
an  otherwise  dull  and  debased  being,  just  , 
as  Henry  Maudsley  found  in  eminently 
successful  musical  virtuosos  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  idiocy. 

AN  APPRECIATION. 

A correspondent  of  the  Des  Moines 
Capital  describes  Miss  Roosevelt  at  Jolo 
after  she  had  seen  a military  display,  a 
bull  fight,  and  a ball.  As  Heine  sang: 

“My  darling,  what  wouidst  thou  have 
more?”  It  seems  she  was  presented 
with  a native  Moro  costume — and  let 
anti-imperialists  mark  this — a costume, 
“suited  to  a princess.”  “Next  day  on 
the  boat  Miss  Roosevelt,  wore  her  native 
costume,  and  in  color,  texture  and.  cut  it 
seemed  to  have  been  fashioned  for  her 
from  the  beginning.  In  it  she  looked  | 
perfectly  beautiful,  as  could  be  proved 
by  every  lady  and  gentleman  on  boar' 
especially  by  Mr.  Longworth  of  Ob’ 

(This  last  is  what  Artemus  Wsrd  w 


have  described  as  "a  genteel  borne 
thrust.”)  “In  her  sweet,  girlish  way 
she  gave  a little  imitation  of  one  of  the 
Moro  dances,  which  was  a work  of  art, 
and  so  true  that  every  one  was  sur- 
prised that,  having  seen  the  dance  but 
once,  she  could  imitate  it  so  well.”  We 
hope  this  description  will  not  escape  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  has  been  very 
good  to  the  newspapers.  Is  there  not 
somewhere  a vacant  consulship  for  the 
correspondent  of  the  Des  Moines  Capi- 
tal, who  has  shown  indisputable  proofs 
of  perceptive  and  descriptive  ability? 


not 


7arU  'system.  Boston"  Common  is 
common  enough. 

Our  thoughts  are  iu  New  Hampshire, 
ill  the  kitchens  odorous  with  pm-  I he 
apple  sauce  is  in  the  pan-and.  as  Walt 
Whitman  sang,  we  are  “at  the  ciiler- 
mill  tasting  the  sweet  of  the  hrown 
sqush,  sucking  the  juice  through  a 
straw.”  The  laughing  maiden,  like 
Galatea  in  the  eclogue,  throws  an  apple 


AN  IMPOSTOR. 

A “wild  man”  has  been  captured; 
not  in  Borneo,  for  the  supply  of  wild; 
men  on  that  happy  isle  seems  to  be 
exhausted;  not  in  Maine,  where  one 
appears  regularly  every  year,  crazed 
possibly  by  the  immoderate  use  of  wood 
alcohol  or  some  stomach,  bitter;  not 
even  in  Connecticut,  where  in  the 
spring  they  emerge,  yelping  and^jfap- 
ing,  from  caves;  but  near  Mosco 
Of  course,  he  has  been  “terrori 
people;  that  is  his  business,  his  metier, 
his  forte;  and  of  course  he  was  in  rags' 
when  captured,  half  starved  and  un- 
able to  tell  anything  about  himself  or 
puss  even  a mild  examination.  Yet  we 
firmly  believe  him  to  be  an  impostor, 
and  for  this  reason:  he  had  a railway 
ticket  in  his  pocket.  No  true  wild  man 
ever  wishes  to  go  to  a determined  des- 
tination. He  would  shriek  shrilly  at 
the  thought  of  steam  or  trolley  car,| 
steamboat  or  stage.  It  is  his  pleasure 
to  run  wild.  A man  who  deliberately 
bought  a ticket  for  any  village  or  city 
is  necessarily  tame  and  amenable  to 
social  influences.  A genuine  wild  man 
appears  suddenly  and  disappears  mys- 
teriously. “What  seemed  corporal, 
melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.”  There 
is  the  case,  for  .example,  of  the  most 
celebrated,  the  wildest  of  the  wild.  He 
was  pursued  in  a scantily  populated 
county  % Indiana.:  As  his  pursuers 
were  gaining  on  hinr.be  ran  nimbly  op 
a tree  and  disappeared, faking  the  tree 
with  him.  ' ■>.„  ■ 
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IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Our  thoughts  are  in  New  Hampshire 
t today.  “Stay  me  with  flagons,  com- 
fort me  with  apples;  for  I am  sick  of 
love,”  is  the  golden  text.  Apple  Tues- 
day’. We  hear  the  munching  and  the  j 
chanking  from  the  Massachusetts  lme 
to  Canada,  on  Sunapee  lake,  in  the 
Crawford  Notch,  on  the  eternal  peaks. 
Smell  you  the  smell  of  the  pies,  from 
pandowdv  to  that  of  double  crust  and 
highly  spiced?  Every  clay  should  be  an 
apple  day.  Mr.  Johnson  informs  us 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Johnson  ate  their 
way  rejoicing  through  seven  barrels 
last  winter— from  , Oct.  15  to  June  1— 

' and  to  this  he  believes  they  owed  the 
health  that  excited  admiration.  Throw 
aside  the  cowardly  maxim  about  fruit 
in  the  morning,  at  noon  and  at  night; 
it  lie  apple  is  as  gold  throughout  the  day 
(Nor  should  any  one  be  ashamed  of 
being  surprised  at  a street  corner 
.munching  an  apple  as  be  waits  for  a 
lcar  The  sight  of  a man  eating  a lob- 
' Ister  with  the  aid  of  a jack-knife  iu  the 
•'f street  may  be  grotesque;  the  sight  of 
I the  apple  devourer  is  always  inspiring. 

Plant  apnle  trees  everywhere  today. 

’ Some  of  the  varieties  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare — Applc-jobn,  Poiuewatei . 
Codiing.  Carraway,  Heather-coat.  Lord- 
•’  liu-  Bitter-Sweet — are  now  unknown 
to  US-  some  of  the  sorts  dear  to  our 
L bovho’od  have  apparently  disappeared; 
let  there  be  an  effort  to  reinstate  them 
all.  Let  ciderists  have  their  permitted 
say  as  to  sorts  best  suited  for  the  mill. 
Let  cider  orchards  blossom  next  spring 
l as  in  Normandy  and  in  happy  regions 
of  England.  Even  the  haughty  Span 
inr!  rejoices  in  his  native  cider,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  the  wandering  vir- 
tuoso, assures  us  t lint  it  is  of  a pecu- 
liarly delicious  quality.  What  if  sour 
old  Burton  seeking  melancholy  in  all 
•flits  of  smiling  nature  condemned  ho:1; 
i rider  and  perry?  We  should  like  to  see 
! <i pp|p  trees  groaning  with  fruit  in  the 
’ Common  and  the  Public  Garden,  lining 
I ,i.e  gtrOeis,  crowning  the  glory  of  lh!’ 


at  her  bashful  lover.  The  schoolboy’s 
pockets  bulge  with  the  symbolic  offer- 
ings to  his  sweetheart.  Statesmen  and 
heroes  of  the  militia  eat  gayly  their 
half-dozen.  There  is  no  disturbing 
thought  of  the  original  and  fatal  apple 
—which,  as  deep  thinkers  affirm,  was 
not  an  apple  at  all,  but  possibly  a pome- 
granate, possibly  a quince. 

C 

IN  THE  HAND. 

It  is  said  that  a rich  young  widow  of 
Chicago,  who  has  been  sojourning  in  St. 
Louis  for  eight  weeks,  is  so  handsome 
that  street  car  conductors  forget  their 
solemn  oath  to  the  company  and  do  not 
ask  her  for  her  fare.  “I  ride  on  street 
cars  six  or  eight  times  a day,  and  T 
/ haven’t  had  to  pay  one  five-cent  piece. 
And  I haven't  tried  to  beat  ray  way, 
either.  Every  time  I get  on  a car  I get 
out  a coin  and  hold  it  in  my  hand,  but 
the  conductor  never  comes  for  it.  Often 
be  passes  ancT  looks  at  me,  but  he  does 
not  seem  able  to  sec  tuy  outstretched 
hand.” 

We  spoke  of  this  to  Mr.  Johnson  at 
the  Porphyry,  and  lie  was  much  inter- 
ested. “Do  you  know,”  he  answered, 
after  a long,  deep  draught,  “the  widow 
is  right,  according  to  the  theories  of 
some.  It  is  not  her  beauty;  the  fact 
I that  she  has  the  fare  ready  iu  her  hand 
persuades  in  some  occult  way  a conduc- 
tor that  he  has  collected  it.  Yoi  know 
Eerguson?  lie  told  me  only  yesterday 
that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  again 
and  again,  and  with  such  success  that 
he  at  last  gave  it  up,  not  wishing  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  any  conductor. 
lAs  soon  as  he  was  in  a car  he  held  a coin 
lin  his  hand,  but  not  so  that  it  could  be 
seen.  The  conductor  always  passed 
him  by.  The  first  time  he  deliberately 
failed  to  have  the  coiu  ready  the  con- 
ductor touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“I  tried  the  experiment  this  morning, 
added  Mr.  Johnson.  “1  found  a seat, 
took  a fifty-cent  piece  out  of  my  pocket 
and  looked  intently  at  an  advertisement. 
The  scheme  didn't  work.  The  conductor 
took  my  fare  the  first  thing,  and  asked 
for  it  a second  time  as  we  were  going 
into  the  subway,  and  when  I took  out 
some  change  for  luncheon  I found  he 
had  given  me  a Canadian  quartet.  I 
must  ask  Ferguson  about  his  trick.  The 
conductors  were  not  hypnotized  by  his 
beauty,  at  any  rate.  But  I was  always 
a poor  bluffer.” 


never  oeen  'iho«gh£^f  * * 5 rushed 

past  the  grand  stand  in  sweeping  tri- 
umph.” We  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  political 
speech  is  an  Americanism. 

We  read  a day  or  two  ago  in  a New 
York  journal  a letter  from  some  pedan- 
tic person  who  insists  that  the  familiar 
phrase  “to  raise  Cain”  should  be  speded 
“to  raise  cane,”  and  he  gives  a foolish" 
reason  of  “the  uplifted  cane”  of  the 
schoolmaster  about  to  flog.  “To  raise 
Cain”  is  said  to  be  an  Amerieauism. 
The  solemn  Mr.  Farmer  adds  this  note  : 
“Of  western  origin ; primarily  applied 
to  men  who  would  have  shown  no  hesi- 
tation in  shooting  or  stabbing.  An 
allusion  to  the  anger  of  the  first  fratri- 
cide.” Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
used  the  phrase  both  io  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  and  in  “Old  Town  Folks.”  There 


his  mouth.  There  have 

singers  immoderate  in  the  use  of  the 
weed,  but  the  wise  tenor  smokes  little  oi 
not  at  all. 


was  a time  when  the  familiar  speech  of 
Americans  was  charged  heavily  with 
Biblicai  phrases  and  allusions.  We  still 
hear  in  New  England  : “lie  got  his  Eb- 
enezer  up.”  Where  the  American  said 
"raise  Cain,”  the  Englishman  said 
“raise”  or  "play  Ilell  and  Tommy”  :•! 
thus  De  Quincev  speaks  of  Lord  Bacon 
playing  this  combination. 


“HUSKY,”  ETC. 

A correspondent  writes;  “I  see  the 
word  ‘husky’  used  often  iu  the  newspa- 
pers— *a  husky  first  baseman,’  ‘a  husky 
lot  of  fellows,’  ‘a  husky  baggage  man. 

I suppose  the  writers  intend  to  say  that 
tue  person  thus  qualified  is  strong, 
stocky,  sturdy,  burly.  Is  there  any  au- 
thority for  this  use  of  ‘husky’?” 

The  word  “husky”  means  full  of 
husks  or  of  tho  nature  of  a husk ; or 
dry  as  a husk,  arid.  Applied  to  per- 
sons and  their  voice,  it  means  dry  in 
the  throat,  so  that  the  timbre  of  the 
voice  is  lost  and  its  sound  approaches 
a hoarse  whisper.  So  much  for  the  dic- 
tionary meaning.  In  dialect,  husky 
means  hard,  dry,  coarse,  as  husky  sedge 
or  sword  grass.  The  slang  dictionaries 
give  “husky— stout,  well  built,”  and  say 
: the  word  in  this  .signification  is  an 
I Americanism,  but  they  furnish  no  infor- 
mation concerning  the  time  of  its  first 
introduction  into  familiar  speech. 
"Husky”  8ud  “defi”  are  slang  terms.  If 
sir. ng  is  language  in  the  making,  then 
“husky”  is  already  in  the  language. 

I The  statement  was  made  lately  that 
| “dark  horse,”  an  unknown  political  can- 
I flidate  who  unexpectedly  receives  a nom- 
ination, is  uot  an  Americanism,  be- 
cause the  phrase  is  found  iu  Thack- 
eray’s “Adventures  of  Philip.”  But  the 
phrase  was  used  long  before  “Philip"; 
ij  In  Disraeli’s  “Young  Duke”  (1831)  is 
1 his  sentence:  “A  dark  horse  which  had 
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SMOKING  TENORS. 

The  tenor  has  long  been  a mark  for 
epigrams  and  gibes.  A on  Buelow,  pro- 
voked by  Anton  Schott,  remarked  to 
him  in  rehearsal : “There’s  a certain 
amount  of  stupidity  allowed  a tenor, 
but  you  go  beyond  the  limit.’  it  was 
also  the  irascible  Buelow  who  defined 
a tenor  as  a disease.  In  Germany  they 
thus  distort  syntax : “Stupid,  stupider, 
a tenor.”  Not  only  is  the  tenor  thus 
abused,  but  he  is  debarred  from  certaiu 
social  pleasures.  A bass  is  given  full 
license:  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  | 
drink  vast  quantities  of  beer  with  im- 
punity, to  smoke  black,  wicked  cheroots, 
to  sit  up  till  the  dawn,  and  his  voice 
will  not  suffer,  on  the  contrary  it  will 
deepen  ana  be  more  pontifical.  This  is 
a popular  delusion.  Do  not  all  deep- 
| thinking  physicians  warn  singers,  in- 
cluding sopranos  and  basses,  against  to- 
bacco? Mr.  Victor  Rokitansky,  him- 
self a singer  and  of  a family  of  physi- 
cians in  Vienna,  combats  in  a treatise 
| on  singers  and  singing  the  theory  that 
tobacco  frees  the  throat  from  mucus.  | 
He  calls  the  theory  “nonsense  in  optima  I 
forma,”  and  says  the  lungs  and  vocal 
chords  protest  against  tobacco  smoke 
as  the  stomach  would  complain  if  it 
were  offered  boot  soles  instead  of  nour- 
ishing food.  If  a singer  must  smoke, 
he  should  smoke  only  in  the  open  air.  | 
But  he  should  not  use  tobacco,  which 
with  nuts,  apples,  salads,  is  on  the 
list,  of  things  tabooed. 

We  are  reminded  of  all  this  by  an 
article  published  a few  days  ago  about 
| the  habits  of  famous  tenors ; how 
nearly  all  of  them  smoke  in  modera- 
tion. The  heroic  tenor  is  today  an 
athletic  animal  and  he  can  endure 
much — almost  everything  except  flattery 
and  uncomplimentary  criticism.  Of 
the  two.  flattery  is  the  more  harmful, 
for  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  a critic 
who  does  not  always  swing  the  censer 
of  thick  incense  under  his  nostrils  must 
be  a foolish,  ignorant  fellow.  Flattery 
is  more  injurious  than  tobacco. 

Charles  Santley,  who.  although  he  is 


A USELESS  ORGAN. 

The  autopsy  on  the  body  of  Georgfl 
W.  Catt,  a rich  engineer  who  gave  hit 
earthly  shell  to  science,  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  had  lived  with  a useless  pancreas 
The  surgeons  marvelled,  as  they  offer 
marvel  after  an  operation  which  thej 
find  to  have  been  unnecessary.  How 
was  Mr.  Catt  able  to  live  thus  handi 
capped?  The  pancreas  itself  had  not 
caused  the  owner  trouble.  As  a rul* 
this  organ  is  industrious;  to  quote  Dr 
Arbuthnot.  “it  is  a large  salivary  giant 
separating  about  a pound  of  humor  lik 
spittle  in  twelve  hours.”-  In  certair 
lower  animals  it  is  called  the  sweet 
bread,  which  was  once  thrown  in  b} 
marketmen  to  customers  who  bough 
beef,  mutton  or  pork,  tossed  in  eon 
temptuouslv,  as  though  it.  were  said 
“You're  welcome  to  it.  if  you  really  an 
willing  to  eat  such  stuff.”  So  the  grape 
fruit  was  once  despised.  No  canniba 
has  written  his  reminiscences  or  an 
treatise  on  cookery.  It  would  be  inter 
esting  to  know  if  the  pancreas  is  to  hi 
taste  as  a sweetbread  is  to  conventiona 
gourmets.  An  Australian  who  ha» 
been  cast  away  in  a boat  and  had  per 
force  eaten  of  strange  and  forbiddey 
flesh  told  us  that  a man's  leg  fast 
something  like  pork,  but  he  was  no 
willing  to  speak  at  length  on  the  sub 
ject.  That  a man  can  lire  comfortablj 
without  a pancreas  is  another  proof  thai 
organs  long  regarded  as  indispensabl 
are  superfluous.  That  dreadful  being 
the  human  monad  in  Mr.  Andre  Con 
vreur's  “Caresco.”  from  whom  nearly  al 
organs  bad  been  removed  that  he  migh 
be  happy  in  freedom  from  any  possibh 
pain,  may  yet  take  the  place  of  thr 
glorious  Apollo,  or  even  that  of  the  per 
feet  man  in  the  Beauty  Show. 


CONCERT  FOYER 


Sudden  Recovery  of  Melba; 
Converse's  New  Opera. 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE  KNEISELS 


in  his  72d  year,  is  still  singing— the 
English  audience  is  always  loyal  in 
his  “Reminiscences.”  a most  delightful 
hook,  says  that  the  root  of  all  throat 
evils  is  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  chronic  inattention  to  food  and 
raiment ; “it  is  on  the  days  you  do  not 
sing  you  ’ought  more  particularly  to  ex- 
ercise your  judgment  and  self-denial, 
for.  as  the  baritone  remarks,  no  one 
but  an  absolute  idiot  would  eat  or  drink 
anything  that  might  tax  digestion  on  the 
day  he  sings.  But  Santley  tells  of 
Mario,  the  golden-voiced  and  chivalric 
tenor,  who  was  an  incessant  smoker;  he 
would  leave  his  cigar  in  his  dresser's 
hands  as  he  went  on  the  stage  and  take 
it  up  immediately  as  he  came  off.  V il- 
lert  Beale  also  mentions  Mario's  passion 
for  tobacco.  It  did  not  matter  what  the 
tenor  had  to  smoke,  so  long  as  it  had 
any  claim  to  be  called  tobacco;  he  would 
take  a sponge  bath  with  a lighted  cigar 


It  was  rumored  here  in  September  that 
the  Cecilia  purposed  to  produce  Saint- 
Saens’  opera,  “Helene.”  in  concert 
form,  an  ingenious  work  in  which  the 
fairest  woman  of  the  world  is  por- 
trayed as  a highly  respectable  young 
person,  at  first  faithful  to  Menelaus,  but 
soon  tempted  by  Venus  to  secure  for 
herself  the  Pdris  novelty,  and  warned 
by  Pallas  of  the  woes  to  come.  Thus, 
like  the  boy  in  the  sweet  ballad  of  the 
heart  and  home,  she  stood  between  love 
and  duty,  but  Menelaus  was  fated  to  be 
historic  and  Troy  was  doomed  to  fall 
so.  loyal  to  tradition,  Saint-Saens,  his 
own  librettist,  ends  his  opera  with  the 
flight  of  the  lovers  in  a practical  vessel 
lime.  Melba,  who  created  the  part  ol 
Venus  at  Monte  Carlo— an  auspictou; 
place  for  such  an  operatic  production- 
was  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  sing  the 
music  of  Helen  in  Symphony  Hall,  unde’ 
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the  approving  eye  of  Mr.  B.  Cang 
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Mrs.  Bertha  Child  was  to  sing  the  mus 
of  the  protesting  and  warning  goddess 
Soon  afterward  it  was  said  that  tn< 
idea  had  been  abandoned  on  account  o 
the  sickness  of  Melba.  The  rumors  con 
cerning  her  condition  were  dismal.  Sn< 
had  only  one  lung;  the  physicians  hat 
told  her  she  never  again  could  en 
trance  an  audience  by  the  spell  of  ne 
golden  voice;  she  must  spend  the  win 
ter  in  one  of  those  Swiss  mountaii 
villages  inhabited  chiefly  by  foreign  con 
sumptlves;  there  was  talk  of  the  las 
act  of  “La  Traviata”  and  of  that  o 
“La  Boheme”— absit  omen:  “Have  yo 
heard  about  Melba?  Isn’t  it  terrible 
Poor  thing!  I said  to  Jones  when  sh 
was  last  here  that  I didn’t  believe  sh 
would  ever  sing  again,"  etc.,  etc. 


In  connection  with  all  this  it  is  i 
pleasure  to  read  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga 
zette  a review  of  a performance  of  Puc 
cini's  .“La  Boheme”  at  Covent  Garden 
London,  on  the  5th  of  this  month.  “Tb 
event  was  signalized  In  an  Importan 
manner  by  the  sppearance  of  Mm- 
Melba  as  Mirm  • • • Of  course 

Melba  was  magni  icent— the  Part  is  her 


Melba  was  magni  ieent— the  part  is  her 
and  belongs  wholly  to  her.  s>he  has  los 
none  of  her  voci  If  reshn  ess . and  -.a  th 


.therefore  that  her  uddreas 
Davos  am  Plata,  Switaerland. 
has  site  sought  refuge  In  a convent, 
Igh  over  past  glories  and  to  attune 
self  to  heavenly  song,  after  the  man- 
t of  Mr.  George  Moore’s  Justly  cele- 
ated  heroine. 

3ut  why  does  not  the  Cecilia  put  Of- 
bach's  "Belle  Hclono"  in  rehearsal? 
I«  Helen  Is  a far  more  entertaining 
rson.  and  Offenbach’s  music  Is  surely 
ore  fresh  and  spontaneous.  Hortense 
hneider,  who  drew  kings  and  princes 
see  her  as  the  plaything  of  destiny, 
still  living,  but  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
e could  bq,  persuaded  to  come  over 
ire.  It  Is  said  that  she  has  for  many 
:ars  devoted  herself  to  farming  and 
her  good  works;  that  she  loathes  the 
irish  stage.  There  is  another  reason 
hy  she  might  not  come.  Burglars 
■nke  Into  her  house  some  weeks  ago 
id  took  many  things;  but  they  left 
she  was  too  heavy. 

It  Is  too  soon  for  Melba  to  go  the 
ay  of  all  vocal  flesh.  She  was  born  in 
’"(ft  66— for  the  date  1859  gven  in  some  for- 
gn  musical  dictionaries  was  Invented 
some  envious  rival.  Mme.  Sembrlch 
47.  but  she  is  still  frisky  In  operatic 
ubrette  parts  and  she  will  give  a 
mg  recital  here  early  In  the  season, 
r annual,  hardy  annual  recital.  When 
le  is  at  her  beet,  she  is  delightful  In 
noerts  of  this  nature,  and  chauvinists 
111  rejoice  when  they  hear  that  she 
as  added  to  her  list  of  songs  for  this 
ason  MacDowell’s  “A  Maid  Sings 
ight"  and  Parker’s  "Milkmaid's  Song." 
Nordiea.  they  say.  was  born  In  1859, 
id  she  has  no  thought  of  abandoning 
■ stage.  No.  It  is  not  time  for  Melba 
think  of  abdication  and  retirement. 
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'Mr.  Conversed  sensibly  rliooM*  loenl 
singers,  who  have  already  sung  the 
music  of  their  parts  ct  a private  reading 
of  the  libretto.  Not  only  are  they  com- 
petent, but  they  will  inevitably  take  a. 
greater  interest  111  their  work  than 
would  condescending  singers  hired  from 
some  established  opera  company.  Who 
knows  but  these  performances  may  be 
forerunners  of  a series  of  modest  op- 
; eratle  performances  In  which  local  sing- 
ers will  have  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  abilities. 


Is  ii  possible  that  Mr.  Conried  may 
be  persuaded  to  forgive  Boston  for 
ighting  his  production  of  "Parsifal"? 
rhaps  he  is  waiting  for  a committee 
rominent  citizens,  clad  in  sackcloth 
ihes,  to  rail  on  him.  to  bow  their 
before  him.  to  lift  up  their  voices 


I 


Mrs.  Valera  Koeppel-GrilTIths  of  Cam- 
bridge, a young  singer  singularly,  gifted 
by  nature  for  a stage  career,  will  sail 
for  Europe  early  next  month  for  study, 

either  in  Paris  with  Mr.  Jean  de  Roszke. 
or  In  Dresden  with  Mme.  Orge#ii,  the 
teacher  of  that  admirable  singer,  Miss 
Kdyth  Walker.  Mrs.  Griffiths  looks  for- 
ward, and  with  good  reason,  to  an  op- 
eratic career.  She  will  soon  be  one  of 
many,  eager,  anxious,  haunting  the 
doors  of  managers.  Mr.  John  F.  Runcl- 
man  recently  said:  "The  man  who  lets 
his  daughter  become  a soprano  stage 
singer  ought  to  be  considered  a crimi- 
nal—unless,  well,  unless  she  Is  strong- 
minded  and  determined  to  be.”  Mrs. 
Griffiths  has  a ready  answer;  “I  am 
a mezzo-soprano  or  a high  contralto.” 
Think  of  the  American  young  women 
now  In  Italy,  France.  Germany,  living 
restlessly  in  hope  of  an  appearance, 
eager  for  the  roaring  and  the  wreaths. 
Think  dr  the  sacrifices  made  by  parents 
or  husbands  to  keep  them  there.  And 
how  many  of  these  ambitious  young 
J women  will  earn  enough  to  support 
I themselves  decently,  even  if  they  do  se- 
cure an  engagement  and  sing  for  a 
night  or  two  with  success?  How  many 
will  be  able  to  gain  a hearing  unless 
they  pay  a manager  money  or  lose  their 
self-respect?  Yet  the  American  Is  not 
easily  discouraged.  As  Mr.  Runciman 
rudely  says:  "English  women,  as  a 

rule,  have  not  the  American’s  sheer 
power  of  impudence,  and  also,  it  Is  to 
be  regretted,  they  have  not  the  Ameri- 
can woman’s  voice.”  For  “impudence” 
read  "indomitable  energy.” 
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entreaty.  It  was  said  some  time  ago 
lat  he  was  thinking  of  producing 
rof.  John  K.  Paine's  opera  "Azara.” 
was  also  said  that  Mme.  Calve  would 
the  heroine.  But  'Mr.  Conried  is  sl- 
ays thinking.  He  has  been  thinking 
bout  'Azara^'  for  two  or  three  years, 
e will  perhaps  think  about  It  till  the 
ay  of  his  death.  Possibly  the  name 
Azara"  will  then  be  found  written  on 
Is  heart.  Thinking  about  and  produc- 
ig  are  unfortunately  not  synonymous 
’rms.  IVe  observe  with  pain  that 
Azara"  is  not  on  the  list  of  operas  to 
e produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
. louse  this  season.  The  more  the  pity! 
*1  Nor  Is  Mr.  Elliott  Sehenck’s  opera. 
Tess."  based  upon  Thomas  Hardy's 
rim  story,  to  be  produced  here  by  Mr. 
avage.  If  It  is  to  be  produced  at  all 
ils  season;  but  fie  /Jrst  performance 
this  country  0f»  ‘The  Valkyrie”  in 
l English  will  be  in  this  city.  The  very 
> rst  performance  in  English  was  at  Co- 
ent  Garden,  l-ondon,  Oct.  16.  1895. 

usan  Strong,  an  American,  well  known 
» It  Boston,  was  the  Sieglinde:  Lillian 
“ Tree  was  "a  diminutive  Bruennlillde," 
Hr.  Bispham  was  the  Wotan.  and  Mr. 
ledmondt  the  Siegmund.  Mr.  Georg 
jtenschel  conducted.  Another  American 
!ang  the  part  of  Sieglinde  the  next 
ear.  "Mme.  Marie  Duma,”  Mrs.  Stark- 
/eather,  formerly  a Boston  choir  singer, 
i Bostonian,  Miss  Alice  Esty,  was  the 
ieglinde  In  1897.  Puccini's  "La  Bo- 
eme"  will  also  be  heard  here  for  the 
rst  time  in  English. 

Too  much  is  often  expected  of  an 
pera  manager.  Why  should  he  take 
ipon  himself  a risk  that  as  a plain,  or- 
inary  merchant  he  would  not  assume? 
fn  operatic  organization  is  not  an  elee- 
nosynary  institution.  Mr.  Frederick  S. 
lonverse  of  Westwood  and  Harvard 
niversity  knows  that  managers  are 
luman.  and  not  wholly  the  slaves  of 
rtlstlc  convictions.  He  therefore  pur- 
ioses  to  produce  his  own  one-act  opera. 
'The  Pipe  of  Destiny."  in  Jordan  Hall 
m Jan.  31  and  Feb.  2.  The  chief  singers 
vilk  be  Mrs.  Bertha  Child,  Mr.  George 
leane  and  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend.  The 


^ 'Jmiie  anu  aiv.  oiepnen  iownsena.  me 
;#|ubordinate  parts  will  be  taken  by  Mrs. 
Uice  Rice.  Miss  Mabel  Stanaway. 
Iessrs.  John  Daniels  and  Ralph  Os- 
>orn.  The  chorus  will  come  from  the 
v'ew  England  Conservatory,  and  the  or- 
hestra  will  be  made  up  of  Symphony 


w't  nen.  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  wjll  con- 
"Jlluct.  The  scenery  will  be  painted  by 
Theodore  Wendel.  and  Mr.  Gaugen- 
P*3;lgl.  the  distinguished  painter,  will  de- 
'cMjT  ign  the  costumes. 

"8  1 Thus  will  the  friends  of  Mr.  Converse 
lave  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his 
>pera.  and— which  is  a matter  of  more 
mportance—  the  composer  will  be  able 
,o  criticise  his  own  work.  Few  who 
write  operas  are  so  fortunate.  Even 
wealth  stands  sometimes  In  a compos- 
r's  way.  It  Is  said  that  a European 
“ nanager  refused  to  produce  an  opera 
•'*  jy  the  Baron  Frederic  d’Erlanger,  for 
le  feared  the  reproach  of  being  bought. 
\n  incredible  story,  one  that  rnav  well 
•xcite  Homeric  laughter,  but  we  give  it' 
or  what  it  Is  worth. 

If  Mr.  Converse  had  turned  toward 
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Mr  Savage  or  Mr.  Conried.  what  would 
le  have  heard?  "My  dear  Mr.  Con- 
/erse,  your  opera  is  charming.  Mv  con- 
luctovs  speak  highly  of  its  musical 
nerlts.  You  have  undoubted  talent- 
aut  I really  cannot  produce  'The  Pipe 
if—’ ’ what  do  you  call  It?  It's  onlv  in  one 
ict.  and.  to  tell  you  the  truth,  our  pub- 
lic is  not  at  all  Interested  In  new  works 
They  are  willing  to  hear  only  operas 
ihey  know.  Your  friends  would  come— 
out  really  I can’t  afford  to  run  the  risk 
if  dropping  money.” 

The  libretto  by  Mr.  Barton,  formerly 
of  Boston,  now  an  architect  in  New 
York,  is  pleasantly  mystical  and  sym- 
bolical. The  hero,  by  playing  a pipe, 
although  elves  and  inhabitants  of  the 
air  had  warned  him  against  it,  causes 
the  death  of  Jus  beloved.  The  subject 
poetic.  There  is  a most  elaborate 


The  members  of  the  Kneisel  quartet, 
with  their  families,  have  moved  to  New 
York,  and  the  famous  club  is  no  longer 
a peculiar  glory  of  this  city.  And  now 
the  question  comes  up,  will  not  local 
pride  support  as  loyally  as  it  did  the 
Kneisels.  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet 
and  the  Longy  Club?  The  Kneisels  will 
visit  us— it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a 
music  season  without  them— but  they 
will  now  come  as  visitors,  not  as  fellow- 
townsmen.  They  should  All  Potter  Hall, 
and  possibly,  as  in  the  baseball  life  of 
this  town,  the  visitors  will  win  the 
heartiest  applause.  But  should  not  the 
Symphony  quartet  and  the  Longy  Club 
and  the  Hoffmann  quartet  and  the 
other  chamber  clubs  of  repute  be  more 
liberally  supported  than  in  the  past? 
Much  is  expected  of  Mr.  Warnke,  the 
new  'cellist  of  the  Symphony  quartet— 
he  spelled  his  name  Warncke  in  Munich 
—and  Mr.  Hess  is  already  known  as  an 
excellent  leader. 

Mr.  Warnke.  who  will  play  Dvorak's 
’cello  concerto  at  the  third  symphony 
concert,  the  28tli,  was  born  at  Wessel- 
buren,  Holstein,  on  Aug.  30.  1871,  of  a 
musical  family.  He  began  to  study  the 
piano  when  he  was  6 and  the  ’cello 
when  he  was  10.  His  father,  a violinist, 
taught  him.  He  afterward  studied,  at 
Hamburg  and  at  Leipsic. 

Associated  with  the  orchestras  at 
Baden-Baden  and  Frankfort,  he  went 
to  Munich  to  be  the  chief  ’cellist  of  the 
Kaitn  orchestra.  There  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  a string  quartet  and  a trio  club. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  child. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tapper  and  Mrs.  Tapper 
will  also  leave  Boston  to  make  their 
home  in  New  York.  Mr.  Tapper  will 
teach  pedagogics  in  the  new  music 
school  directed  by  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch. 

O t 1*  f- 

ACROLEIN. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  believes  that 
the  cigarette  smoker  is  injured  men- 
tally, physically  and  morally  and  often 
driven  to  active  degeneracy  or  madness 
Lhy  the  acrolein  in  the  ordinary  cigar- 
ette. What  is  acrolein?  We  looked  up 
the  word:  "It  is  the  aldehyde  of  allyl, 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  allyl  alco- 
j hoi,  and  itself  rapidly  oxidizing  to 
acrylic  acid."  The  poet  has  sung  the 
dangers  of  tobacco: 

How  they  who  use  fusees 
All  grow  by  slow  degrees 
Brainless  as  chimpanzees, 

Meagre  as  lizards: 

<5o  mad.  aud  beat  their  wire®; 

Plunge  (after  shorting  lives) 

Razors  and  carving  knives 
Into  their  gizzards. 

But  would  not  Calverley  have  inten- 
sified the  horror  o,f  the  picture  if  he  had 
only  read  this  definition  of  acrolein? 
And  to  think  that  there  are  rash 
youths  and  men,  and  even  delicate 
women,  who  inhale  the  thing  itself! 

A NOTE  ON  VULGARITY, 

A deep  thinker  said  lately  at  the 
Porphyry  that  lie  could  endure  a 
frankly  and/robustly  vulgar  person,  but 
that  an  inherently  vulgar  man  shining 
with  commonplace  and  conventional 
polish  is  not  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
gods  or  men.  But  what  is  a vulgar 
person?  In  England  if  you  omit  your 
aspirates  you  are  vulgar:  witness  the 
case  of  the  hero  in  May  Sinclair’s  now 
famous  novel.  English  men  and  women 


travelling  wilt  slum  a I'eTlrtvV -"conn  try  - 
man  as  though  ho  wpre  a leper  If  he 
be  not  manter  of  the  letter  *’H,"  no 
matter  how  courteous,  considerate,  well 
educated  and  entertaining  he  may  he. 
Not  long  ago  we  read  an  article  by  an 
Englishman  in  which  he  recommended 
study  as  a means  of  getting  rid  of,  or 
at  least  chastening,  vulgarity;  yet 
learned  instructors  at  English  univer- 
sities have  shown  a lamentable  negli- 
gence in  the  proper  use  of  nspirates; 
they  were  therefore  vulgar,  according 
to  the  English  standard,  in  spile  of 
education. 

There  is  a vulgarity  that  is  merely 
parochial.  A man  or  a woman  is  vul- 
gar because  the  neighbors  lmve  so  de- 
termined. Yet  they  may  be  the  ones 
at  fault.  As  a woman  once  said  in  an 
outburst  of  honesty:  "We  are  all  vul- 

gar, more  or  less.”  But  this  same 
woman  does  not  like  humanity  in  the 
city  on  Sunday;  she  loathes  the  street 
cars  crowded  with  families  seeking  or 
returning  from  pure  air.  To  some  the 
homely  enjoyment  of  the  poor  is  vul 
gar.  They  forget,  they  do  not  know, 
they  could  not  be  convinced  that  the 

most  vuljjjar  of  beings  is  the  snob, 
whether  the  snobbishness  be  of  wealth, 
j family  or  intellect.  Vulgarity  is  more 
I offensive  than  coarseness.  There  is  a 
j bluff,  elemental  coarseness  that  is  re- 
: freshing,  illuminative,  educational.  Its 
expression  clears  the  air.  Vulgarity  is 
as  a strong  and  stupefying  scent;  pat- 
chouli might  be  called  its  symbol.  The 
coarseness  of  nature  is  often  invigor- 
ating. Tire  man  at  the  Porphyry  in  his 
admiration  for  frank  vulgarity  mistook 
the  term;  he  should  have  said  "coarse- 
ness.” 

Cj  eu~  t / r~ 

“A  LITTLE  AHEAD." 

Secretary  Metcalf  summarily  dis- 
missed an  employe  in  his  department  be- 
cause the  latter  kept  iiis  motor  car  a 
little  ahead  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  carriage 
in  Massachusetts  avenue  and  thereby 
annoyed  the  President.  The  employe 
answering  .said  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  go  by,  but  his 
answer  was  in  vain.  He  lost  his  job. 
Suppose  he  had  kept  close  behind  him, 
or  that,  on  account  of  the  mechanism  of 
his  car,  he  had  stuck  to  his  side  for  some 
time,  would  the  offence  have  been  as 
great?  To  keep  ahead  of  the  President 
in  a public  street,  then.ds  lese  majeste. 

The  Emperor  William  in  his  automo- 
bile is  run  into  by  the  driver  of  another 
automobile  near  thq  imperial  palace. 
The  Emperor  is  a stickler  for  his  priv- 
ileges. He  sends  to  jail  little  boys  who 
in  speaking  of  him  show  a slight  sense 
of  humor.  As  yet  We  have  heard  of  no 
terrible  punishment  administered  to  the 
unfortunate  citizen  Buttinsky.  There  has 
been  no  talk  even  of  a dungeon  without 
telephonic  communication,  let  alone 
hints  at  boiling  oil,  the. strappado  or  the 
Nuremberg  Virgin.  Mr.  Buttinsky  shook 
the  Emperor  up;  this  man  in  Washing- 
ton merely  kept  a little  ahead  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt — an  offence,  it  seems,  that  is 
unpardonable. 

Is  there  not  room  enough  for  all  in 
the  great  public  road,  which,  according 
to  Walt  Whitman,  teaches  “the  pro- 
found lesson  of  reception,  neither  pref- 
erence nor  denial”?  There  was  a time 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
took  off  his  hat  to  the  people,  not  they  to 
him,  and  the  attitude  was  characterized 
as  “unrhymed  poetry.”  This  was  in  the 
time  when  American  citizens  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  right  to  know  how 
they  were  being  governed.  The  wonder 
of  it  all  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  his 
sporting  blood,  should  have  allowed  any 
one  to  keep  a little  ahead  of  him.  Why 
did  he  not'  pass  the  driver  of  the  motor 
car  triumphantly,  and  then  recommend 
him  to  Secretary  Metcalf  for  promotion? 

MR.  McCOY  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  Norman  Selby,  better  known  to 
an  admiring  world  as  Kid  McCoy,  was 
married  on  Thursday  for  the  fifth  time 
— if  the  record  has  not  been  tampered 
with  by  the  envious — and  he  took  his 
bride  that  very  evening  to  a perform- 
ance of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Man  and  Superman.”  The  choice  of 
entertainment  should  not  surprise  any 
one.  The  thrust  and  parry  of  Mr. 


Shim's  dialogue,  his  view  of  woman  ns 
the  pursuer  of  the  male— these  wer* 
enough  to  determine  Mr.  Selby  in  hie 
selection.  Furthermore,  he  may  feel 
personal  gratitude  toward  Mr.  Shaw 
for  his  appreciation  of  the  ring  os 
shown  in  “Cashel  B.vroa’s  Profession.” 

Mr.  Selby  says  that  lie  will  never  be 
known  again  as  Kid  McCoy.  He  can- 
not help  himself.  That  mime  is  al- 
ready carved  on  a wall  of  the  great 
Walhalla,  along  with  the  Tipton 
Slasher,  Dutch  Sam,  the  Benicia  Boy, 
the  Gas  Man,  the  Irish  Giant— tho  list 
is  long  and  picturesque  and  honorable. 
We  like  to  think  that  it  is  Mr.  Selby’s 
modesty  that  would  fain  hide  his  glory. 
But  tlifirc  is  no  nse  in  rebelling  against 
tho  imperious  voice  of  the  people.  Col. 
E.  Z.  0.  Judson  might  have  added 
fourteen  other  initials  to  his  name,  but 
lie  goes  ringing  down  the  corridor  of 
time  as  “Ned  Buntline.”  Who  thinks 
of  Mr.  Clemens  except  as  “Mark 
Twain”  ? 

Now  that  Mr.  Selby  is  married,  he 
will  neither  fight  in  the  ring  nor  dis- 
pense a gracious  hospitality  behind  a 
bar.  He  purposes  to  read  poetry.  Wc 
had  hoped  that  lie  would  first  turn  his 
attention  to  prose.  Think  of  Ilazlitt’s 
famous  essay.  “The  Fight,”  jiublished 
in  a luxurious  edition  with  voluminous 
notes,  and  an  essay  on  the  style  of  the 
two  gladiators  Neate  and  Hickman  by 
Kid  McCoy!  Think  of  Mr.  Selby  as 
the  judicious  editor  of  new  editions  of 
“Boxiana”  and  “Fistiana” ! Or  why 
should  he  not  write  agreeably  on  “Pri- 
vate Lives  of  Prominent  Pugs”?  But  ! 
he  wishes  to  read  poetry,  and  thus  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  stay  at  home,  for 
true  enjoyment  of  imperishable  verse 
is  not  to  be  found  far  from  the  domes- 
tic hearth.  Will  he  seek  pleasure  in 
stirring  ballads  of  good  fighling  and  in 
the  lyrics  of  the  bounding  Kipling?  We 
doubt  it.  We  see  him  now,  with  drawn 
boots,  with  feet  incased  in  embroidered 
slippers,  with  the  coat  of  ceremony  ex- 
changed for  something  artistic  in  vel- 
vet. reading  aloud  in  tones  most  musi- 
cal Shelley’s  “Sensitive  Plant”  or  a 
page  from  “The  Excursion.” 

QUEER  TONGUES. 

The  public  will  lie  relieved  to  hear 
that  a jeweller  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  has 
not  lost  his  sense  of  taste  aud  his 
power  of  articulation  in  consequence 
of  a fine  growth  of  hair  on  his  tongue. 
He  is  talking  freely,  he  is  showing  bis 
tongue,  to  the  curious,  and  he  is  with 
good  reason  indignant  that  the  injuri- 
ous report  has  had  wide  circulation. 
The  public  will  also  rejoice  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  local  physicians 
whose  knowledge  and  skill  were  thus 
doubted  in  the  rumor  as  it  was  spread : 
“The  strange  case  has  thus  far  baffled 
the  physicians,  who  say  they  have  never 
known  of  a similar  case." 

For  a similar  case  was  brought  to 
tho  attention  of  John  Roderick  Amato, 
better  known  to  the  learned  as  Amatus 
Lusitanus,  an  accomplished  Portu- 
guese physician  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  patient,  whose  first  name 
was  James,  had  long  hairs  growing 
upon  his  tong-ue,  and  he  would  some- 
times pull  them  out;  although  they  were 
thus  pulled  out,  they  would  grow  again. 
See  the  great  work  of  Donatus  (“Hist. 
Med.  Mirab,”  hook  6,  chap.  2,  p.  3021. 
Unfortunately,  the  treatment  applied 
by  Amato  is  not  recorded.  There  were 
other  singular  tongues  in  those  days  of 
chivalry.  This  same  Donatus  knew  a 
merchant  of  Mantua,  one  John  Fuga- 
cinas,  “who  had  so  long  and  flexible  a 
tongue  that  as  oft  he  pleased,  and  with 
great  facility,  he  would  lick  his  nos- 
trils with  it,  as  an  ox  doth.”  There 
were  other  persons  from  whose  tongues 
stones  were  taken;  some  of  the  stones 
were  the  size  of  a pea  or  a bean,  and 
some  hindered  the  power  of  speech- 
Still  more  surprising  was  the  case  of 
the  young  man  who  fell  into  the  power 
of  Turkish  pirates:  they  cut  off  the 
rolling  part  of  his  tongue  because  he 
would  not  turn  Turk,  and  he  was  thus 
deprived  of  speech  for  three  .years, 
when  he  was  so  frightened  one  night 
by  a thunder  storm  that  he  spoke  freely  $ 
and  for  ever  after  until  his  death. 
Others  could  talk  after  tho  tongue  hadj 
been  wholly  removed,  as  the  Catholic* 
mentioned  by  Gibbon  who  were 


prived  of  their  tongues  by  Se^o 
King.  Hunneric.  When  Margaret  Cut- 
ting  of  Wickham  Market  was  4 >'0Ar*  j 
oML  ' a cancer  ate  off  her  tongue  at  , 
the  root,  yet  she  never  lost  the  powei  ,| 
of  speech  and  could  both  read  dm- 
tiuclly  afterward  and  sing.  lJel  ™K  , 
nils  low  and  agreeable,  lhcn  theie  , 
.was  /.a I Khan  of  Khist.  wnom  Su 
John  Malcolm  met  in  Persia,  and  the.  , 
had  friendly  talk.  There  was  the  so. 

•of  Dr.  Mark  Duncan's  valet  who  los 
his  tongue  by  the  effects  of  smallpox, 
yet  he  could  speak  fluently,  though  he 
hod  some  trouble  with  the  lettei 
Jle  was  exhibited  throughout  Europe, 
and  a treatise  entitled  “Aglossostomo- 
grapliic”  was  written  about  his  case,, 
which  moved  a rival  physician  to  pub- 
lish a dissertation  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  title  should 

be  “Aglossostomatographie, ' a most 
important  point. 

As  the  apostle  says:  ‘"The  tongue 

can  no  man  tame” — especially  when  it 
has  hair  on  it.  Did  not  the  ingenious 
Nathaniel  Wanley  write  in  his  "Won- 
ders of  the  Little  World”:  “Some  are 

of  opinion  that  nature  hath  shut  up  (be 
tongue  with  a double  port-eullis  of  lips 
and  teeth  on  purpose  that  a man,  by 
their  manner  of  disposition,  might  have 
: a constant  and  silent  kind  of  admoni- 
tion that  he  should  not  be  overhasty 
to  speak.”  We  remember  hearing  of 
an  epicure  in  the  old  days  who  had  a 
little  box  made  for  his  tongue:  not  to 
control  its  inherent  unruliness,  but  that, 
kept  from  moisture  and  from  blunting 
contact  with  anything,  it  might  be 
more  sensitive  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  — _ 

h t v r 


..tough'  (he  ~pci?m  Dv ' AlA**."  fitter 
was  written  after  the  riO  1 had  been 
composed,  the  poem  is  published  in  the 
score  as  a commentary,  and  while  no 
argument  appears  in  Tschaikowsky  s 
score,  the  Russian  wrote  to  Mrs.  von 
Meek,  to  whom  the  symphony  Is  dedi- 
cated. an  elaborate  explanation  of  his 
purpose.  It  was  bold  of  Mi.  Get leke 
to  put  two  works  of  this  nature  m jux- 
taposition The  experiment  was  engross- 
inr^d  successful.  Few  compositions 
could  come  after  Strauss  work  anl 
hold  the  attention  of  an  audience. 
Tschatkowsky's  symphony  has  been 
nraised  by  some  and  leaied  b>  otiiei- 
ts  aggressively  Russian:  but  it  is  no 
parochial  in  its  national  sentiment, 
rhythm* and  color;  its  theme  is  univer- 
sal- it  appeals  to  every  thinking  being 
who  is  perplexed  or  disheartened  by  the 

11  Tsoi udkowsk y and  Brahms  were  com 
, stltutionall.v  curious  about  death,  and 
their,  curiosity,  which  was  akin  to  ' 


‘pair  was  often  expressed  in  their  mu- 
sPc.  Brahms  was  inclined  to  he  P«vi.h 
or  surlv  in  his  expression  ot  doleful 
OI  m r cni,.f  in  which 


nonfli 

dexterity,  w ' W , .. 

Mr.  Luetschg  ina<U*  a very  favorable 
impression.  f-IiS*  t(|nf  is  delightfully 
clear  and  crisp  hi  bravura  parages, 
liquid  in  cantabile,  and  bis  general 
technic  is  fluent.  His  reading  was  bottl 
mnsieal  and  poetic,  and  there  was  the 
polislied  elegance  in  phrasing  that  is 
especially  demanded  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Liszt. 

All  in  all,  a brilliant  and  memorable 

At  the  special  request  of  Mr,  Henry 
L.  Higginson  the  concert  this  week  will 
be  in  memory  of  Airs.  Charles  Russell 
Lowell.  The  programme  will  therefore 
be  changed  from  that  announced  on  the 
music  page  of  this  issue.  Schubert's 
"Unfinished’’  Symphony  and  Beetho- 
ven's "Eroien”  will  be  played,  anil  the 
balance  of  the  programme  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


Rles  peculiar  to  every  child  which 
circumspect  tocher  w‘l>  rec.ignlze 
know  how  to  utilize.  Fingei  exert)  - 
and  stales  are  a nightmare  to-  most 
coWdren.  It  is  best  to  dispense  with 
them  until  a later  period.  A discerning, 
teacher's  first  and  lest  aim  will  oe  to 
keen  up' his  pupil's  interest.  The  lesson 
hour  will  not  then  be  anticipated  with 
horror  and  dismay,  but  looked  forward 
to  with  delight.” 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


dumps  He  wrote  in  the  spirit  in  which 
he  died  for  at  the  last  he  cried  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  while 
Tschaikowsky  simply  said  to  Ins  broth- 
er  who  gave  him  assurance.  1 thi nk 
death*  good-by,  Modi,  and  just 
before  bis  sweet  soul  left  his  turnn  nt- 
ing  bodv  he  looked  toward  heaven  with 
arf  indescribable  expression  of  uncloud- 
ed consciousness,  and  there  was  a cei  - 
tain  light  in  his  eyes. 

The  Russian  is  heroic  in  Ins  despaji. 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 

himself  was  not  satisfied  -With  the  hop  .* 
less  Lamentation  that  closes  his  six jn 
symphony  and  purposed  to  rewrite  it. 
Brahms  in  his  music-with  t lie  exception 
of  lijs  ‘'Tragic  overture  in  whi*  h tliei 
is" a touch  of  noble  serenity-reminds i one 
of  poisoned  Brachiano’s  speech  in  Well- 
i ster’s  awful  play: 

1 "Oil  poiu  Of  Ueatii.  let  «o  mao  name  death  to 
nui ; 

It  is  a word  infinitely  terrible. 

Brahms’  attitude  Is  not  unlike^  that  of 
the  sorry  .hero  of  Zola’ s Mo e de  V.v . e 


Tile  Boston  (Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  lias  begun  rehearsals. 
The  programme  of  the  finet  concert  will 
probable  include:  Carnival  from 

Blockx's  “Princesse  d'  Auberge”  ;„Faure’s 


Against  tlic  Plano. 

Mr  Kautz  forgets  that,  inasmuca  as  I 
a man  when  he  begins  to  prosper  thinks  I 
the  furniture  of  his  house  is  incomplete  1 
I if  there  is  no  piano,  this  man.  having  | 
secured  one  and  thus  assured  himself 
and  his  neighbors  of  his  prosperity  and 
gentility,  at  once  insists  that  one.  at 
least,  of  his  children  should  learn  to 
play  it.  Whether  the  chil'd  is  naturally 
musical  or  dull  is  a question  that  he 
does  not  consider.  Some  years  ago 
households  throughout  t^e  land  were 
devastated  by  cabinet  organs  in  full 
operation.  The  organ,  especially  In 


for 
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Pavane  and  a waltz  by  Lalo;  Sporck  s 
“Legend,”  for  saxophone  and^ orchestra;: 


R,  Strauss'  “Death  and  Trans- 
figuration” and  Tschaikow- 
sky's  Symphony  No,  4 Given 
at  Second  Concert, 


— The  second  Symphony  concert  was 
given  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr. 
Gericke  conducted.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 


Overture  to  "Ubtissa”  (first  time) Smetana 

Piano  concerto  in  A major.  Xo. 

"Dentil  and  Transfiguration" K.  Strauss 

Symphony  No.  4 Tschaikowsky 

Smetana  wrote  his  opera  "Libussa, 
a glorification  of  Bohemia’s  Amazon 
princess,  who  finally  was  forced  to  take 
to  herself  a husband  to  aid  her  in  gov- 
erning her  people,  for  a "future  audi- 
ence,” as  his  biographer.  Wellek,  puts 
it.  Smetana's  serious  opera.  "Dalibor, 
met  with  little  success  when  it  was 
produced  in  1868  and  the  composer,  cut 
to  the  quick,  took  great  pains  with 
"Libussi,.”  especially  in  the  matter  ol 
musical  declamation.  The  opera  was 
completed  in  1872  and  the  overture  was  ; 
played  in  the  seventies,  but  the  opera 
was  not  produced  until  1881.  when  l 
took  a prize  and  was  chosen  as  the 
work  for  the  dedication  ot  a new  opera 
house  in  Prague.  The  composer  de- 
signed his  work  for  festival  occasions; 

. he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  it 
becoming  a hackneyed  repertory  piece; 
but  his  wish  was  not  regarded  even 
while  he  was  alive.  . . , 

The  overture  Is  built  on  three  typical  I 
themes.  The  first  typifies  Libussa,,  ihe 
Amazon,  “the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
female  sex.  doing  Wise  anil  manly 
deeds,”  as  the  old  chronicler  describes 
her.  The  second  is  the  theme  oJ  L»x- 
i trnssa  the  w >man  with  all  the  feminine 
charms  and  wiles  that  were  characteris- 
| ti  of  her  weaker  sisters.  The  third 
f;  typifies  Premysl,  whom  she  called  from 
the  field  as  he  was  (ploughing,  and  wed- 
ded; with  whose  assistance  she  founded 
5 a powerful  dynasty. 

The  overture  is  music  for  a solemn 
. festival,  better  suited  for  the  theatre 
i and  for  t Be  purpose  of  establishing  a 
• mood  than  for  performance,  detached 
and  without  special  significance,  In  a 
concert  hall;  yet  as  music  without  any 
particular  association  it  is  impressive- 
in  fact,  singularly  Impressive  by  reason 
of  the  simplicity  and  the  earnest,  sin- 
cerity that  are  peculiar  to  Smetana, 
qualities  that  are  revealed  fully  in  his 
superb  symphonic  poem,  “Vysehrad.” 

• It  Is  music  that  might  well  prepare  for 
, the  reading  of  a stately  epic  poem  or  , 
accompany  the  unveiling  of  a painting  j 
i.of  some  historic  and  mighty  deed.  j 

The  works  of  Strauss  and  Tsehoi-  I 
kowskv  played  at  this  concert  are 
among  the  masterpieces  of  the  two  com-  ! 
Posers  arid  they  were  both  inspired  by 
thoughts  of  faith  and  of  death.  Each 
bus  a programme,  : n argument,  for  al- 
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manly  work  by  /he  mere  thought  ot 

'YT  Strauss’  tone-poem  and  in  Tschaik- 
owsky’s  symphony  there  is  fu'land  in- 
tense expression  of  man  s rebellion 
•lg  iinst  Fate  The  sick  man  of  Stiauss 
reviews  In  the  delirium  of  fever  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth;  once 
more  he  struggles  for  the  things  that 
men  in  this  world  set  their  hearts  upon. 
To  him  in  his  death-sweat  life  is  as 
miratrp  nml  shifting  .sand.  Anu  lu,  in« 
mighty  transformation!  Death,  dreaded, 
fought  against,  first  gives  him  deliver- 
ance from  the  world;  at  last  to 
clearly  and  knows  the  realities.  Death 
hath  this  also:  that  it  openeth  the  gat*, 
.to  good  fame.”  The  veriest  ciown  is 
thus  ennobled;  he  knows  at  last  these 
cret  of  secrets,  and  the  proudest  that 
look  on  his  set  face  may  well  env  > 

h*After  the  fever  and  stress  and  fury 
of  Strauss’  music  comes  the  apotheosis 
of  poor  humanity.  There  is  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  solemn  strains  of  the  upris- 
ing and  disappearing  forever  ol  life  > 
mist  and  clouds,  of  the  fleeing  away  of 
all  doubts  and  fears  us  shadows.  Man  s 
life  then,  after  all.  is  not  so  weak  and 
pitiful.  The  corruptible  must  put  on  | 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  mu, t p 

°A™ft^erye  have  been  hearers  who 
listening  to  this  music  found  in  it  only 
charnel  house  horrors  and  bedlam  rav- 
i ines.  . _ 

In  Tseliaikowsky’s  music,  .man  is 
portrayed  as  under  the  b ,.r?. 

Fate.  Of  what  avail  is  the  fist  shaken 
at  the  srkv?  How  impotent  the  fiercest 
outburst!'  He  may-  pursue  happiness, 
but  it  is  a chimera.  _ He  seeks  of 

tlon  in  past  memories  in  thought  ot 
old  familiar  faces  that  are  gone  for- 
ever, and  in  this  melancholy  is  a cer- 
tain joy.  The  scherzo  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  "Sleep  Chasings”  of  Walt 
Whitman,  to  the  fantastical  forms  and 
incidents  that  flit  through  a dreamer  s 
brain  At  last  the  wretched  one  solv  es 
his  problem  before  death  brings  relief, 
t here  i=  happiness  to  be  found  in  ob- 
and  entering  into  the. happiness 


prelude  to  Bruneau’s  "I/Ouragon" ; 
Peril  hou’s  “Gothic  Scenes  ; Caplets 
Military  Retreat.  , ..  , ,, 

Mr.  F.  Morse  Wemple  ol  the  lacuiiy 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  gave  a song  recital  in  Jordan 
Hall  last  Friday  evening.  The  uro-i 
gramme  included  songs  by  Scccln.  _v  erdi, 
Diaz  (aria  from  "Benuenuto”).  Fame, 
Pfeiffer.  Franck  ("Ovin  Gaulois”  from 
’’Ghisselle”).  Schubert.  Schumann,  R. 
Strauss,  Binding  and  others.  There  was 
a large  and  appreciative  audience. 

Mr.  Edwin  Bartrlpp  lias  been  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  this  city.  Mr.  Bart- 
rlpp studied  for  some  years  in  Eng- 

lapupils  of  the  Faelten  pianoforte 
school  will  give  a recital  o>\  I hur.~ - 
day  evening  it,  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall. 


TEACHING  CHILDREN 

TO  PLAY  THE  PIANO 


Barbarous  Practice  on  Tender 
Youngsters — Undue  Atten- 
tion Paid  to  Mechanism—- 
Visit  of  Irish  Ladies’  Choir, 


serving  and  entering  into  the. happines 
of  others  Thus  may  one  live  to  the 
anodinted  end— yet  the  shadow  of  Fate 
wifi  now  and  then  darken  the  landscape 
and  contract  the  horizon.  Tschai- 

Is  this  too  fantastical?  But  Jsciiai 
knwskv  himself  well  said:  It  is  the 

characteristic  feature  of  instrumental 
music  that  it  does  not  allow  analysis 
Onp  hearing  the  tone  poem  and  tin 

symphony  liear  tl,em  thus;  a.noth,er 

may  he  interested  first  of  all  m the 
technical  proficiency  of  the- orchestra: 
and  still  another  may  wonder  what  it  .s 
a 1 about  and  sigh  for  a symphony  by 
Haydn,  one  “with  no  nonsense  m u- 
eood  straight,  pretty  and  lively  mu- 
fic  ’’  or  possibly  for  the  overture  to' 
'“Rienzi.”  The  hearer  must  meet  the 
composer  at  least  half  way. 

The  orchestral  performance,  on  the 
whole,  was  of  the  highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence. It  was  a pleasure  to  the  eai 
and  to  the  imagination.  There  were 
moments  of  inimitable  solo  display  and 
in  ensemble  the  orchestra  was  as  a corn- 


manding  and  entrancing  virtuoso.  If  the 
- "Death  and  Transfiguration 


wa?aflneiy  worked  out  and  overpower 
ml  in  its  grandeur,  the  whimsical 
capricious  scherzo  of  the  symphony, 
with  its  spectral  jesting,  was  given  with 
an  astounding  command  of  nuances.  Mi 
Gericke  conducted  with  much  sympathy 
and  fervor,  as  well  as  with  an  exquisite 
sense  of  proportion.  . 

Mr  Waldemar  Ductschg.  pianist, 
played  here  for  the  first  time  in  Amcr- 


ilon,  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1877.  he 
ili'dled  thore  and  began  the  career  of  a 
virtuoso  ill  1896.  He  is  now  living  m 
Ctiicago  He  chose  the  second  conceit 
, r Ufllt'  which  was  last  played  at  these 
certs  by  Mr  Joseffy.  The  concerto 
Hse?f  is  not  a work  for  sensational  d s- 
pTfv  it  does  not  by  dash  and  glitter,  to 
L.,;,,’,  an,j  fury  immediately  compel  th< 
fim  V ulo  that  rewards  any  apparently 
ex i raord inary  feat  of  physical  labor 
1 1 J) eves  excited  and  tignily  stiung 
nerves  The  pianist  in  • >rder  to  make  an 
effect  with  it  must  he  lusician  and  • 


OT  long  ago  a German 
nerve  specialist.  Dr. 
Steekei,  wrote  an  article 
on  the  dangers  that  ac- 
company the  study  of 
music.  The  article  was 
eminently  serious;  he 
took  many  of  his  premises  for  granted, 
after  the  manner  of  specialists;  and  his 
reasoning  from  these  premises  was 
somewhat  violent.  He  is  of  the  class  of 
disputants  who  should  be  tied  securely 
in  a chair  before  the  establishment  of 
an  argument. 

Dr.  Steckel  is  especially  bitter  against 
piano  practice.  “Music,  which  should  be 
a gentle  friend  and  true  consoler,  is  in 
many  instances  an  active  nerve  irritant. 
The  systematic  injury  of  the  child  be- 
gins at  an  early  age.  The  happiest 
hours  of  the  day.  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  pla-c  and  movement  in  the  open 
air.  are  passed  at  the  piano  in  order 
that  the  child  may  learn  to  perform  for 
the  pleasure  of  friends.”  He  thus  quali- 
fies the  statement:  "I  do  not  object  to 
a child  learning  music  when  it  has  a 
natural  talent  and  a musical  ear:  when 
it  enjoys  practice,  although  the  first  in- 
struction should  be  merely  play  in  tones 
and  not  hardship.  But  to  instill  music 
into  a child  at  any  cost  is  an  act  of 
barbarity  which  may  later  in  life  re- 
venge itself  fearfully." 

This  article  of  Dr.  Steckel  called  out 
a reply  from  Mr.  John  Kautz  of  Al- 
bany. X.  Y.,  which  was  published  re- 
cently in  the  Argus  of  that  city.  After 
showing  that  Dr.  Steekei  Indulges  in 
paradox  and  has  no  fear  of  self-contra- 
diction. Mr.  Kautz.  an  accomplished 
musician  and  a piano  teacher  of  rare 
natural  gifts  and  large  experience,  asks, 
why  dull  children  should  be  expected  to 
plav  the  piano,  and  why  do  parents  ot 
dull  children  chose  the  piano  as  tne 
medium  of  the  expression  ol  a du  ness 
••  \ child  to  whom  the  love  of  music  is 
not  a natural  feeling  should  never  be 
put  to  its  study."  There  are  some  pei- 
sons  in  whom  the  musical  sense  is 
wholly  lacking.  “It  may  hoiw-vei- 
adds  Mr.  Kautz.  "be  sately  affirmed 
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guidance  can  be  more tor Hess i developed. 


western  states,  has  been  supplanted  by 

a NoWM?°'Kautz  the  . first  to  protest 
against  indiscriminate  Piano  practice  or 
against  the  instrument  Itself.  Louis 
Pagnerr^  wrote  a 'book,  entitled  .Tne 
Evil  Influence  of  the  Piano  0b  Music 
One  of  the  Arts."  It’s  an  entertaining 
little  volume  written  in  a most  seriouc 
vein,  as  a warning  cry.  W.  H.  Riehl  or  j 
'•Munich  considered  the  piano  as  the 
grr-at  corrupter  of  music  in  tne 
century,  and  he  declared.  that  tbwe  will 
be  again  no  great  epoch  in  the  history 
of  music  until  the  day  when  the  voice 
and  the  violin  shall  vanquish  the  P‘?n°J 
but  Riehl  is  dead,  and  he  did  not  live  tp 

Yt  was  reserved,  however,  for  Vemoa 
Lee  in  her  "Studies  of  the  18th  Centurjr, 
to  frame  a sweeping  indictment  against 
the  piano.  "An  instrument  like  our 
piano  with  a loud,  thick  muffly  tone,  on 
which  vou  could  execute  with  consider- 
able disadvantage  the  music  written  for 
other  instruments  besule  the  senti- 
mental and  Blundering  imbecility  writ- 
ten expresslv  for  it:  with  sufficient 

power  of  expression  to  supersede  other 
j instruments,  and  with  pow'er  of  me- 
1 chanical  dexterity  unlimited,  enough 
I run  Itself— such  an  instrument,  such 
' compromise  could  not  have  existed  in 
the  18th  century  and  could  not.  there- 
fore. usurp  all  musical  privileges 
accustom  to  unlimited  noise  and  to  du- 
I bious  tone,  and  foster  that  wholesale 
i ignorance  of  music  in  general  which  is 
inevitable  where  a performer  need  aim 
I only  at  mechanical  dexterity;  arranged 
pieces  pedals  and  tuners  ha.\  ing  re- 
1 lieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing harmony,  of  studying  expression  by 
the  means  of  the  voice  and  of  obtain- 
Ing  a correct  ear  by  tuning  his  own  ln- 
t strument;  where,  above  all.  everything 
has  been  done  for  him  by  others,  and 
I he  has  been  educated  to  a total  want  of 
musical  endeavor.” 


Improved  Methods. 

There  has  been  improvement  in  the 
j manner  of  instruction.  Think  of  the 
I ordinary  teaching  30  or  40  years  ago  in 
1 towns,  and  even  In  large  cities  of  this 
country.  The  ear  of  the  pupil  was  never 
tested.  He  was  taught  arbitrarily  the 
scales  and  arpeggios;  he  was  compelled 
to  study  “practical  exercises"  that  were 
! wholly  useless;  he  was  taught  as  one  of 
a herd,  and  not  as  an  individual  or 
with  any  reference  to  his  individual  re- 
quirements. No  wonder  he  welcomed 
“pieces"  and  learned  to  play  with  an 
indiscriminative  enjoyment  a movement 
of  a sonata  by  Beethoven— which  was 
far  beyond  his  technical  or  aesthetic  or 
emotional  grasp— a transcription  ol 

“Ever  Be  Happy.”  from  “The  Enchant- 
ress ” “Falling  Leaves”  or  a piece  oy 
Gottschalk— not  one  of  the  characteris- 
tic Spanish-Creole  pieces,  but  one  of  the 
uL..,*oi  morirc  T-ii « nprvps  wprp  not 


lie  opanisn-e.  reoie  pjt-uco. 

sentimental  works.  His  nerves  were  not 

injured  by  his  practice. 

Even  today  there  is  not  enough  atten- 
tion paid  to  individual  requirements. 
We  ask.  with  Mr.  Kautz.  why  should  a 
wretched  child  be  compelled  to  take  les- 
sons when  it  naturally  rebels  against 
the  thought,  when  it  learns  mechanic- 
ally and  sullenly  to  play  mechanically 
and  most  prosaically.  To  be  a true  vir- 
tuoso is  given  to  few  in  any  nation;  to 
acquire  a technic  that  will  enable  one 
to  express  emotions  so  that  they  are 
contagious  is  given  to  comparatively 
few;  the  great  majority  of  domestic 
pianists  are  strummers  and  pounders 
superficial,  slipshod  players.  But  par- 
ents should  not  be  alarmed.  A he«'  ’ 


fchUd  left  to  itself  will  never  practise  too 
much. 


In  the  early  stages  of  piano  study,  as 
in  any  collateral  branch  of  education, 
nothing  is  more  conducive  to  real  Pri?S- 
re«s  than  the  amount  of  undistracted 
attention  a child  will  bestow  upon  its 
task  Tills  necessary  attention  cannot 
arise  otherwise  than  from  interest, 
which  again  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
attractiveness  or  unpleasantness  o 
whatever  the  child  is  to  occupy  itself 
with  Unless  the  selections  chosen  for 
studv  please  the  young  learner  no  grat- 
ifying results  need  he  expected,  and  all 
practising  becomes  irksome  and  lrntat- 


“PnpU  Recitals.” 

Here  and  there  some  yobn^ter 
I enjoys  music  and  cannot  be  kept  a*"l> 
j from  the  piano.  So  there  are  kittens 

J who  arc  never  so  happj  a 

are  allowed  to  walk  over  the  piano  ke>- 

J When  these  children  at  a ’ Qn.  , 

show  true  musical  instinct,  th  ; 4 

sibility  of  the  parents  ts  Sreat'  P‘  nrt  * 
pride  and  injudicious.  ohi,4 

often  play  the  mischief  wlt*  lhPS  lheU  | 
dren.  is  there  anything  more  path*  . 

than  the  recital  'nfotR & • TTpi T' ^ reel ta  1”  \ 
are  interested,  or  a.  PP>  thls  sub  t 

Mr.  Kautz  speaks  rorc(Di>  O mes  p,  r t 

iect : "In  his  categor.  • singe  g 

petrated  upon  the  V°un^'  kel'  shoui  t 

!-  » .Y.^l.etTaoneDof  the  gravest  o7 


larlv  strange  J!  - eravest  o* 

have  overlooked  one  of  ^en<ft  check.x| 
all  evils,  a n d,  ° ne ,, m h-  We  r,’f>f 
threatens  to  become  epide  h^  of  youn* 
to  the  shameless  exploi ta  perei* 

talents  often  witne— ed>  !pUpn  reci  r 

nial  round-ups  denominated.  P \ 


a,s  ’ Chfldrfin  That*  prope-rly  o\tght 
belong  in  the  r.ursery  are.  pi 


* 


ust  forth  for  the  delectation  or  de- 
ed parents  and  prospective  patrons 
made  to  perform  stilts  that  are 
■rly  beyond  their  years.  And  for 
>se  edification?  Certainly  not  the 
d’s,  who  has  been  forced  day  in  and 
out.  sometimes  for  weary  months, 
torture  and  wrack  its  little  brain  so 
t It  may  be  the  fitter  prepared  for 
periodical  shambles.  Worse  than 
such  exhibitions  have  become  feat- 
id.  The  scriptures  tell  us,  ‘where  no 
- , there  is  no  transgression’;  but, 
ipily,  there  is  a law.  and  such  bru- 
ties  ought  to  be  forbidden.” 

Metronomic  Practice. 

r.  Kautz  also  deplores  the  use  of  the 
•onome  In  teaching  children  to  play 
piano.  The  instrument  was  never 
mded  for  such  a barbarous  use;  "it 
designed  to  indicate  the  general 
lpo  in  which  a musical  movement  is 
be  rendered.”  It  may  here  be  said 
t composers  who  give  metronomic 
(cations  in  compliance  with  the  wish 
publishers,  often  show  a noble  disre- 
d of  their  own  marks  when  they  play 
conduct  the  works.  We  remember 
en  Gounod’s  ‘‘Mors  et  Vita”  was  per- 
med for  the  first  time  in  Paris  and 
composer  conducted.  He  took  every 
•v  movement  much  faster  than  it  is 
ermined  by  the  metronomic  indica- 
!>•  'Forcing  a child,”  says  Mr  h 
utz,  ‘to  synchronize  its  playing  ex- 


y with  the  undeviating  regularity 
he  metronome's  ticking  is  as  sense- 
is it  is  cruel.  In  its  efforts  to  carry 
the  requirement  the  child’s  own 
■r  rebe's  « fl^t.  It  instinct- 

> realizes  that  the  proceeding  is  un- 
lral  ana,  therefore,  irritating.  If 
r incessant  trials  it  has  at  last  ac- 
ed  the  knack  of  doing  it,  and  be- 
s lias  escaped  .serious  nervous  con- 
icnces,  its  guardians  may  then  have 
very  comforting  assurance  that 
F >’ou.ng  Protege  Is  on  the  high  road 
.sterile  automatism.  Once  arrived, 
ithc  pupil  abandon  all  hope  of  ever 
'•"■"ig  the  sacred  precincts  of  pure 
1 ’tr*-  ”ne  mission  of  music  is  to 
i'  prci  human  feeling.  If  it  fails  in 
cymbal5’  soundlng  brass-  or  a tlnk- 

1 firmly  believe,  however,  that  there 
t-'.n  a growth  in  true  musical  in- 
M and  appreciation  throughout  tho 
a,;d  ,l  ?'ould  be  fo”y  to  deny 
the  piano  has  assisted  materially 
his  development.  There  are  many 
ns  off  the  line  of  travelling  or?hes- 
. far  from  chamber  club  concerts 
in.  these  towns  lovers  of  music  hav4 
tainted  themselves  with  symphonies 
phonic  poems,  quartets  and  other 
nber  works  by  means  of  plavina- 
o arrangements  for  two  or  for  four 
Is.  It  is  true  they  thus  gain  only 
He.  >m perfect  idea  of  the  eomposi- 
but  they  know  something  about  the 
ctura  of  the  piece,  the  moods  and 
encies  of  the  composer,  and  their 
zon  is  thus  widened.  There  are 
is  in  the  V est  where  Debussy  and 
dv  arc  better  known  today  than  in 
y European  cities.  Mr.  Kneisel  re- 
ing  this  year  from  an  extended 
ern  trip  with  his  quartet,  assured 
hat  the-  interest  taken  ln  remote 
is  in  the  works  of  modern  French 
losers  is  surprising,  almost  in 
lnle. 
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And  Singers  Too. 

“Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  (London) 

| wrote  recently  in  a vein  not  unlike  that 
| of  Mr.  Kautz:  ‘‘The  thousands  of  young 
j people  who  have  passed  through  our  Lon- 
| don  and  provincial  music  schools  have 
carried  far  and  wide  a truer  estimation 
of  what  music  really  is,  and  the  at- 
tention now  paid  to  teaching  as  an  art 
I is  apparent  in  a generally  better  style 
of  performance.  There  is,  however,  a 
strange  prevalence  of  ignorance  on  fun- 
damental matters—!,  e.,  a vagueness 
concerning  the  keynotes  of  scales  be- 
yond three  flats,  the  construction  of 
scales,  the  precise  value  of  the  different 
rest  signs,  and  other  details  which  are 
really  the  alphabet  of  written  music.  As 
a consequence,  playing  at  sight  is  far 
behind  general  executive  ability,  and  it 
follows  that  the  majority  of  instrumen- 
talists ‘learn  their  pieces’  (depressing 
phrase)  by  converting  them  into  execu- 
tive exercises  and  ’hammering’  them 
out  to  their  own  weariness  of  soul 
and  more  or  less  irritation  of  neigh-  If 
hors.  One  peculiar  and  disastrous  con- 
sequence  of  this  is  the  loss  of  the  per-  j 
eeption  of  phrasing  and  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  significance  of  the  , 
music.  This,  however,  is  only  an  ln-  : 
evitable  result,  for  that  which  is  prac-  ’ 
Used  as  an  exercise  will,  when  learned, 
be  played  as  an  exercise.” 

And  are  young  singers  taught  as  a 
rule  to  be  musical?  Are  they  not  too  of- 
ten, toquote  “Lancelot’s”  phrase,  “over- 
whelmed with  what  may  be  termed  the  , 
mechanism  of  the  voice”?  Of  what  ~ood 
is  the  study  of  an  anatomical  diagram  of 

- y°e;:  chords . Would  not  attention 

Ucsdt  vafiit?U--‘rn  be<?f  F?uch  greater  prac- 
tical value?  Lancelot”  says  truly : “Clear 


ness  of  articulation  "depends.  The  teach- 
ers who  deliberately  give  a pupil  a 
wrong  or  affected  pronunciation  of  cer- 
tain words  in  order  to  secure  greater 
tonal  power  are  now.  happily,  diminish- 
ing in  number.  The  matured  artist  may 
at  rare  times  be  justified  in  adopting  a 
more  open  vowel  sound  than  would  he 
permissible  in  speaking,  but  the  result 
is  in  most  cases  an  appeal  to  sensation- 
alism at  the  expense  of  the  truly  art- 
istic.” 

Or  are  singers  taught  the  poetic  or 
dramatic  significance  of  the  words  they 
■sing?  Are  they  ln  any  way  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  period  in  which  the 
poet  sang?  Is  the  young  pianist  aesthet- 
ically as  well  as  mechanically  trained? 
Jn  other  words,  is  there  due  respect’ 
paid  the  mind,  the  soul’ 


I utterance  is  really- of  first  Importance 
to  the  success  of  young  artists,  not  only 
because  It  is  the  text  that  most  strongly 
appeals  to  the  majority  of  listeners,  but 
because  it  is  the  key  to  the  spirit  of 
t):e  music— that  is.  if  the  words  are 
truly  set.  When,  therefore,  little 
trouble  is  taken  to  make  the  listener 

hear  the  words  it  will  nearly  always 
n?oif0Unid  thai  tbe  sin-er  has  little  a'p- 
prehension  of  the  significance  of  the 
music  Why,  too,  should  tire  singer 

thf  aHoSVf' ' a simple  means  of  holding! 
};b®  attention  of  an  audience?  Teachers 
waking  up  to  the  importance  of  dis- 
''J1®1  utterance,  and  I believe  those  who 
fu',.  a ,r®J?utat,.?,ri  for  securing  this  In 
:{}®|r  PbPfis  will  enormously  increase 
IiVI'  k inc°mfs  in  the  future,  but,  judg- 
what  one  hears,  few  make  it  of 
primary  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
phase  of  vocal  art  which  is  ignored  I 
vocal  ‘tutors.’  which  I 
?^e'  M,ner./,or  Lie  production  of  vocal 
trretnit1!!  btt*e  or  no  reference  to  the 
tiealment  of  consonants  on  which  clear-  | 


ENGLISH  GRAND  OPERA. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage's  English  grand 
opera  company  will  give  16  perform- 
ances at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  begin- 
ning Monday  evening,  the  30th.  This  or- 
ganization has  not  appeared  here  in 
two  years.  Mr.  Savage's  admirable  pro- 
duction of  "Parsifal”  last  season  is  still 
fresh  ln  the  minds  of  all.  He  has  now 
combined  his  two  companies. 

A noteworthy  feature  of  the  engage- 
ment will  be  the  first  performance  in 
English  In  this  city  of  Wagner's  “Val- 
kyrie” and  Puccini’s  "La  Boheme.” 

The  company  this  season  contains  sev- 
eral new  singers.  These  are  a few  of 
the  favorites:  Miss  Gertrude  Rennyson, 
Miss  Rita  Newman  and  Messrs.  Shee- 
han and  Goff,  whose  excellent  work  in 
“Othello”  and  "Tosca”  raised  them  to 
a prominent  position  among  operatic 
artists.  But  the  personnel,  even  to  the 
chorus,  has  been  wholly  revised  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Francis  Maclennan,  remembered 
here  as  Parsifal,  will  sing  the  chief, 
tenor., parts  In  “The  Vulkwrio  1 


Ml  LUCENT  BPENNAN, 
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haeuser”  and  "Lohengrin.’  He  will 
probably  make  his  first  appearance 
here  however,  as  Radames.  A native 
of  Bay  City.  Mich.,  he  studied  In  New 
York  and  London  and  was  leading  tenor 
of  the  Moody-Manners  company  before 
he  Joined  Mr.  Savage’s  forces,  air.  Ott- 
lev  Cranston  and  air.  Robert  K.  Parker, 
also  of  the  "Parsifal”  company,  will  ap- 
pear: Mr.  Parker,  as  the  Priest,  in 
• Aida,”  and  the  King  In  “Lohenpin, 
while  the  former,  who  was  a member  of 
the  Turner  opera  company,  England, 
will  appear  first  as  Sparafuclle  in  "Rig- 
oletto.”  _ 

arme.  aiorioara  Serena  Is  a Roumanian 
soprano  who  studied  for  some  time  with 
Jean  de  Reszke  in  Paris,  and  he  take? 
a warm  interest  In  her  career.  He  it 
was  that  called  air.  Savage's  attention 
to  her  last  summer.  She  sang  with 
success  In  Nice  last  season.  She 
is  said  to  be  handsome  and  grace- 
ful. and  her  English  is  said  to 
be  excellent,  for  she  learned  the  lan- 
guage as  a child.  She  will  appear  here 
first  as  Alda,  afterward  as  Marguerite 
or  Miml.  Miss  Newman  will  be  the 

Amnerls  of  the  first  night,  and  she 
will  also  be  heard  In  "Tannhaeuser  and 
“The  Valkvrie.”  A Californian  by  birth, 
she  studied  with  Marchesi,  Marie  Roze 
and  Mme.  Weinschenk,  and  sang  in  Ber- 
lin and  Hamburg  before  returning  to 
America  in  1903. 

Miss  Margaret  Crawford,  a dramatic 
soprano  studied  for  a time  in  Boston. 
She  went  three  years  ago  to  Germany 
and  was  coached  by  Theodore  Habel- 
mann  and  Reinhold  Herman.  She 
has  sung  in  Dresden,  Weisoaden. 
and  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Miss 
Florence  Easton,  formerly  with  the 
Moody-Manners  company,  will  be  the 
Gilda  in  “Rigoletto.” 

•Miss  Claude  Albright  is  the  daughter 
| of  a German  journalist,  who  was  long 


to  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  born 
and  re*ed  in  “the  auld  dart”  w.ll  ap- 
neal  strongly  to  those  whose  memoiy 
Sf child-life  is  still  a Hring  thiriff-  Thers 
will  be  instrumental  numbers  by  M1b« 
Madge  Murphy,  violinist;  Miss  Violet 
Kelly,  harpist,  and  Miss  Janie  Jellie, 
pianist,  artists  in  the  front  rank  in  their 

respective  lines.  , 

The  concerts  will  be  zX  popular  prices. 


LOCAL  MUSIC  NOTES 
AND  PERSONAL  BITS 


den ts  "o f”  Boston . The  sale  of  seats  for 
this  concert  which  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection  of  Manager  Mudgett,  will  open 
at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  Mon- 
day moning.  . .. 

Mr.  G.  Aldo  Randegger,  the  Italian 
pianist,  who  was  heard  in  this  city 
some  years  ago,  will  give  two  piano 
recitals  this  season  in  Steinert  Hall. 

The  programme  for  the  first  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Sharpe’s  song  recitals  will  con- 
sist of  Irish  folksongs  and  songs  by 
Frances  Ailltsen,  many  of  which  are 
unfamiliar  in  this  city.  Mr.  Sharpe  s 
second  recitdl  will  be  devoted  to  songs 
bv  Max  Reger.  Mr.  Sharpe  will  be  the 
first  in  America  to  give  a recital  of 
songs  by  this  much  discussed  composer. 


A foolish  fiODff,  you  say; 
a song  that  typified  the  period  of  it 
popularity.  The  same  year,  1875,  mp 

the  publication  of  Gus  Williams’  “Pul 
Down  tbe  Blind”  and  of  Willian 
Cronin's  “Since  Terry  First  Joined  th< 
Gang.”  Who  sings  them  today?  Non 
“Cool”  himself  is  dead,  unknown  to  tbi 
young  who  delight  in  “Jasper,”  “Abra 
ham”  and  “Tammany,”  but  remem 
bered  gratefully  by  those  who  have  no 


forgotten  Fusworth,  Eph  Horn.  Nelst 

. . . I . . - *■  Tin  1 1 nrSlOC-  1 C • TV...  T> I.--  1 „ „ „ ~ , 


associated  with  the  A'buquerque  news- 
Daner.  Born  across  the  Mexican  ooi 
tier,  educated  at  Vossar,  she  went 
Paris  about  seven  years  ago  to  stuoy 
with  the  late  Mme.  La  Grange  and  then 
with  Dubulfe.  She  signed  a contract 
with  the  Opera  Comique  ^ari®;  an. 
took  small  parts,  as  in  Le  Roi  d 
Her  ability  as  an  actress  led  Mr.  Savage 
lo  give  her  the  leading  part  in  Heggs 
from  Paris.”  for  returned  to  tins 
country  three  years  ago  and  made  tier 

debut  with  Mr.  Savage’s  company  as 

A7ucena  Last  season  she  alternate 
Lr  a time  with  Mme.  Kirby  Lunn  as 
Kundrv.  Her  first  appearance  in  Boston 

will  probably  be  in  the  second  perform- 
ance of  “Alda”  as  Amneris.  She  will 


nnce  Alda  as  aiiuwuo.  , 

also'  be  Siebel  and  will  be  in  the  Val- 

kyMiss  C.vn  til  cent  Brennan  was  horn  in 
Ottawa.  Can.  In  1900  she  went  to  Pat  is 
to  study  with  Rose  Caron  and  Edwaid 
Haves  She  studied  also  in  Munich.  In 
1903  she  sang  in  Sir  Alexander  Macken- 
zie’s company  that  made  a trip  through 
Canada.  She  lived  in  Boston  during  the 
season  of  1903-04,  sang  here  m a charity 
concert  at  Berkeley  Temple  (March  24, 
1904)  and  in  oratorio  at  Providence  and 
Taunton.  She  will  appear  as  Musetta 
in  “La  Boheme,"  and  she  will  also  sin, 
in  “Tannhaueser”  and  in  K'goletto. 

Miss  Rennyson.  who  studied  here 
under  the  late  Mr.  Rotoli,  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
afterward  in  Paris,  will  be  b<5ard 
as  Elsa.  Elisabeth.  Mimi  and  Sleglmde. 

Mr.  William  Wegener,  tenor,  .wiU  al 
ternate  in  German  P^3/  a^,7%™forl 
his  debut  here  as  Lonhengrin.  Befo 
loining  Mr.  Savage’s  company  he  studiea 
German  opera  abroad  for  f our  y|^c, 

1=  our  impression  that  he  once  sang 
the  part  of  Lohengrin  at  sudden  not.ee 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  or 
New  York  Mr.  Sheehan  will  be  beard 
as  the  Duke  in  “Rigoletto,”  Rudolph  euid 
•Faust  Mr.  Goff  will  sing  in  Aida, 
‘‘Tannhaeuser  ” “La  Boheme"  and 
■ “Faust  " Mr  ’ Arthur  Deane,  a ban- 
teme  formerly  of  the  Moody-Manners 
I comnanv  wl  1 appear  as  Telramund  and 

llnMr!ns'a^agCshjiSuy  famous  chorus  19 
cu  id  to  be  finer  than  ever. 

S Tho  renertory  has  been  arranged  as 
■follows-  beginning  Monday  night.  Oct. 
20  “Aida”  will  be  sung  and  repeated  at 
??{e  Wednesday  matinee  “LoheMndn 
+>->£>  Tuesday  night  bill, 
to”  wetosday  evening,  "Tannhaeuser* 
Thursday  evening  and  Saturday  mat 
w-e  “La  Boheme"  Friday  evening,  the 
week  closing  with  a performance  of 

"^During  the  second  week  "The  VaJ- 
During  m ^iven  on  Monday  and 
kyrie  will  be  given  ou  Wednesday 


The  programme  of  the  third  Sym- 
phony rehearsal  and  concert.  Fridas  af- 
ternoon and  Saturday  evening,  will  in- 
clude Brahams’  Academic  overture; 
Dvorak's  concerto  in  B minor  for  'cello, 
op.  104  (Mr.  Warnke,  ’cellist);  Elgars 
“Chanson  de  Nuit”  and  “Chanson  de 
Matin”  (first  time  at  these  concerts), 
and  Liszt’s  “Faust”  symphony  without 
the  choral  finale.  The  pieces  by  Elgar 
(op.  16)  have  been  played  here  at  “Pop 
concerts.  They  were  or  ljinally  pitres 
for  violin  and  piano,  and  in  his  cato 
logue  are  sandwiched  between  32  robin 
Varies  for  the  organ  and br<L®  hs,?Sfef 
The  voluntaries  were  sold  to  a publishe 
for  fo.  Elgar  long  afterward  orches 
trated  the  violin  pieces,  and  they  were 
produced  in  September,  1901.  The  ast 
Dfcrformance  in  Boston  of  the 
symphony  was  by  the  Philadeiphia  or- 
chestra, led  by  Mr.  Scheel,  at  a Riel 
ard  Strauss  concert  in  Symphony  Hall, 
March  8.  1901.  The  first  at 

here  of  the  symphony  as  a whole  was  at 
a Philharmonic  concert  in , 1880.  in© 
"Gretchen”  movement  was  played  here 

ln  Mr^'Warnke,  who  will  make  ln?  first  I: 
appearance  in  America  as  a soioist  Sat  . 
mday  evening,  was  b0^  ,iniR7l  ffis  11 
buren,  Holstein,  on  August  . 30  1871  His 
father  was  a violinist,  and  all  his 
brothers  are  musicians.  When  h-  wa 
f years  old  he  was  put  at  the  piano  ana 
at  10  he  began  to  study  the  cello  under 
the  tuition  of  his  father.  Two  years 
later  he  was  sent  to  the  conservatory 
i uomhiire  where  he  studied  undei 
Go^  ^nd  ft  was  there  he  first  began 
U>  play  in  public.  He  afterward  studied 
in  Leipsic  under  Klengal  and  he  n a 
his  debut  at  the  Gewandhaus.  He  ha. 
been  associated  with  orchestras 
Baden-Baden  and  Frankfort  Eight 
years  ago  Mr.  Wemgartner  took  him  to 
Munich  to  be  the  chief  'cellist  of  the 
K aim  orchestra.  -While  in  Munich  he 
was™  member  of  a trio  of  which  WJ- 
gartner  was  the  pianist  and  Rettig,  tne 
1 concert  master  of  the  Kaim  or^eetr  • 

I the  violinist.  He  was  also  ^ member  or 
a auartet  with  a brother  of  Mr.  Rudolph 
Kiasselt  as  first  violin.  Mr  Warnke 
is  married  and  has  one  child.  He  has 
I never  composed.  _ 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Sj  m 
phony  Quartet  will  be  given  in  J°rda1’ 
Hall  on  Monday  evening.  Oct.  30,  at 
8 o’clock.  The  programme  will  include 
Beethoven's  quartet  in  C major,  op. 

No  3?  Glazounoff’s  "Novelletten.”  op. 

! 15;  Brahms’  sextet  m B flat  major,  op- 
18  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Zach 
and  J.  Keller.  The  sale  of  season  tick- 
ets is  now  going  on  at  Symphony  Hall. 

\lr  Clarence  Eddy,  the  distinguished 
organist  of  Chicago,  who  enjoys  an  en- 
viable European  reputation,  w ill  give  a 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall  °"  W?dlV|?' 
<5av  evening,  Nov.  1,  at  8.15  o clock.  Hl 
programme,  which  includes  many  nov- 
ic  cc  fellows : Arthur  Birds  Fan- 


MISS  USld>  LVU  t>  * * “ 

piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  Nov.  21. 

Mr.  George  Hamlin,  tenor,  will  give 
a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  Nov.  25. 

The  first  concert,  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  in  Sanders  Theatre. 
Cambridge,  will  be  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. The  programme  will  include  Gold- 
mark's  overture.  “In  the  Spring."  Saint- 
Saens’  violin  concerto  in  B minor  (Miss 
Olive  Mead,  violinist),  Dvorak's  sym- 
phonic poem.  “The  Wood  Dove.”  Beet- 
hoven's symphony  No.  2. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Salignac,  a tenor  who  is  well 
known  in  Boston,  has  joined  the  com- 
pany of  the  Opera  Comique.  His  Don 
Jose,  it  appears,  is  much  liked  there. 
Mr.  de  Curzon  wrote:  “His  voice  i^  not 
his  best  trump  card,  but  how-  interest- 
ing his  action  is,  how  he  is  constantly 
the  character  he  impersonates,  what  in- 
telligence in  his  facial  expression.  Air. 
Salignac.  as  Mr.  Thomas,  sang  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  minor  parts  before 
he  came  to  America  as  a member  of 
Mr.  Grau’s  company.  . 

Miss  Hanna  Mara,  who  impersonated 
alternately  with  Mme.  Kirby  Lunn 
Kundry  in  Mr.  Savage's  production  ot 
"Parsifal.''  is  now'  singing  Wagnerian 
parts  in  the  Carl  Rose  company. 

Miss  Adele  Okie,  who  will  take  the 
part  of  Serpolette  in  the  Boston  Oper-  i 
atic  Society’s  production  of  the  Chimes 
of  Normandy,”  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
James  Jeffrey  Roche,  wife  of  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Genoa^  Italy. 

Dr  Bloete  of  Amsterdam  says  he  has 
discovered  the  original  of  all  the 
Knight  of  the  Swan  legends  m the  story 
of  the  marriage  of  Henry  I.  of  Brabant 
with  Matilda  of  Boulogne  in  1179. 

Dean  Sim’s  letters  to  the  Press,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Henry  Francis  Lyte  s 
wonderful  and  touching  hymn.  Abide 
With  Me,”  recalls  to  one  the  various 
essays  which  have  been  made  to  set  its 
exquisite  words  to  music.  Sir  Arthur 
Sulliva-i  himself  made  the  attempt,  but 
ills  version  is  too  stately,  perhaps  too 
formal  in  expression  to  meet  precisely 
the  tense  and  nervous  language  ot 
Lvte’s  verses.  The  version  which  is 
used  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of 
the  land  suits  more  exquisitely  and  wore 
beautifully  the  pathos  of  a hymn  which 
is  without  rhetoric,  without  anything 
but  simplicity  and  intense  devotion,  lne 
accepted  musical  version  is  fine  in  its 
subservience.  Sullivan’s  version,  which, 
we  rather  imagine,  was  intended  not  so 
much  to  give  a sort  of  interior  meaning 
to  the  hymn,  as  to  lead  the  way,  shows 
how  the  instinct  of  the  most  delicate 
musician  may.  at  times,  lead  him  astray . 
Yet  Sullivan  was  one  of  the  greatest 


Seymour.  Dan  Bryant,  Kelley  an 
Leon,  Hogan  and  Hugliee  (in  “T1 
Grecian  Bend”),  McAndrew  C’tL 
Watermelon  Man”)  and  other  wortbiet 
of  the  minstrel  stage.  All,  all  are  gone 
the  old  familiar  faces! 

0 T Y (6j  v C 
A SANCTIONED  TERM. 

Mrs.  Maud  Crabtree  Smith,  in  a Camj 
bridge,  station-house,  said  to  a Herald  r< 
porter  : “They  have  got  me  here  becaus 
I threatened  to  knock  tbe  block  off  m 
husband.”  Let  no  one  dry  tbe  read 
tear  of  sensibility,  thinking  that  N*.r 
Smith  ruined  a pathetically  heroic  sttij 
ation  by  an  injudicious  use  of  “slang. 

“She  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene.” 

If  she  had  called  her  husband's  head 
brain-pan,  steeple,  mazzard.  cocoanu 
bonce,  nob.  calabash,  gable,  hat-peg,  et 
baza,  canister,  the  naturally  sympi 
thetic  might  be  excused  by  the  puri: 
for  passing  by  unmoved.  But  block  is 
good  old  word  for  head  : we  find  it  in  tV 
poets  and  dramatists.  In  a play  b 
Shirley — James  Shirley,  who  wrote  tb 
noble  and  memorable  lyrif  of  deatl 
which,  as  sung  by  old  Bowman,  chillc 
the  blood  of  even  Charles  II.— a c-hara 
ter  advises  another  : "Buy  a bcav* 

for  thine  own  block.”  No.  no,  bloc 
is  no  term  of  vulgar  slang.  Dr.  Magim 
in  his  Homeric  description  of  the  figl 
between  Tom  Spring  and  Bill  Neat  (< 
Neate,  for  the  admirers  of  tbe  Brist 
butcher  spelled  his  name  both  with  ar 
without  the  final  “e”),  thus  sings  a 
incident  in  the  seventh  round : 
"Whereon  he  sparred  for  a hit,  which  . 

planted  with  ease  and  affection. 

Right  on  the  braio-boi  of  Neat,  who,  tboo, 
not  given  to  ]. raying.  . _ 

Sunk  on  his  marrow-bones  straight,  in  a S 
sition  godly  and  pious.” 

And  Maginn  characterizes  Spring'sco: 
queringblow  in  the  eighth  as  a ramsta 
belly-go  fister.”  Does  any  one  prote 
against  such  terms  and  phrases,  on  tl 
ground  that  they  are  “slang"?  Did  R 


!^tlae“FauLst”^ BOW^nes^y^venlnf, 

■ Ai'da”  Thursday  evening.  ' 

at  the  Saturday  matinee  and  Rigolet 

t0TifkeTsr<fo?  thehentlre  16  Performances 
will  be  placed  on  sale  tomorrow  morn 

ing.  

IRISH  LADIES’ CHOIR. 

The  interest  ln  the  coming  visit  of  the 
Irish  ladles*  choir  of  Dublin  Is  growing 
m such  an  extent  that  already  a return 
engagement  to  Boston  Is  being  consid- 
I ered  by  the  management.  The  deiman 
for  seats  for  the  series  of  l0  ^^ny 
which  are  to  be  given  at  Nympho  V 
Hall,  Huntington  avenue,  week  of  No. 
5.  is  most  gratifying.  A nnmberoflnsh 
and  Catholic  societies  have  made  re 
quests  lor  whole  blocks  of  seats,  it 
I being  the  intention  of  the  organizations 
| to  attendinabody-  umbers  are 

l rs  « 

whil*nthre  Ir  sh  patriotic  bodies  have 
while  tne  irisn  the  announce- 

be,-n  Roused  through  iTielodies  which 

lullabies  whicharodear 


cities  is  as  follows:  Arthur  Bird's  Fan 

tasia’in  F minor;  A Hollins’  “Spring 
Song”;  Etude  in  B flat.  op.  51.  G.  L.  , 
Whiting;  Elgar’s  “Sursum  Corda  R.  . 

L.  Baldwin’s  sonata  m C minor  J.  G 
Allen’s  “Sandman  ; L*.  G.  unamn  » 

“Wedding  Chimes”;  Clerambault  s Pre- 
lude  in  D minor;  Fugue  In  D 'major, 
Bach;  Guilmant  s Lamentation  . Toc- 
, cata  in  F major  from  Widor  s or°an 
symphony  No.  3.  Tickets  may  now  be 
obtained  at  the  box  office.  . 

Mr.  Charles  Anthony,  who  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  Europe,  will  give  J. 
Llano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Nov.  4.  The  programme 
will  include  Bach’s  “Italian  Concerto. 
Brahms’  Capricclo,  Mendelsohn  s Pre- 
lude and  Fugue  m E minor,  Chopin  s 
Frelude  in  C major,  Etnde  in  A flat. 
Etude  in  C Sharp  minor  and  Impromptu 
in  A flat:  Cesar  Franck’s  Prelude  in  E 
major;  W.  Berger's  “Minnen  ; Liszt  s 
"Waldesrauschen”  and  “Gnomeniei- 
gen.”  and  Schloezer’s  Concert  Et ude. 
(Tickets  may  now  bg  Obtained  at  Steiner, 
Hall  and  at  Symphony  Hall. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Franz  Knei- 
sel  and  of  the  quartet  that  bears  ins 
name  have  good  reason  for  pride  in  the 
Interest  shown  in  the  coming  series  of 
oncerts  at  Potter  Hall.  Subscnbers  of 
ormer  seasons  have  already  renewed 
heir  subscriptions  to  such  an  extent  as 
;n  warrant  a belief  in  an  unusual  suc- 
ess  for  the  season.  The  concerts  will 
ie  given  on  the  Tuesday  evenings  of 
<’ov  7 Deo.  6.  Jan.  9.  Feb.  13  and  March 
The  box  office  sale  of  seats  for  these 

concerts  will  begin  at  Potter  Hall  on 
Monday  morning,  Oct.  „0. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  ariang< 
for  only  a single  appearance  of  Mme. 
Calve  and  her  concert  company  in  Bos- 
ton this  season  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive demand  for  her  aPP,ear,anc?  . 

, other  cities.  The  concert  will  be  &\en 
at  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday  after- 
/ noon.  Nov.  11.  Mme.  Calve  will  *mc 
\ operatic  selections,  and  she  has  promised 
Ho  sing  some  songs  in  English  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  In  her  companx 
I there  are  a number  of  accomplished 
artists.  Details  regarding  the.  sale  of 
seats  for  this  event  will  be  announced 
at  an  early  day. 

The  first  concert  in  this  city  hj  the 
military  concert  band  led  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Gargiulo  will  be  given  at  Symphonj 
Hall  next  Sunday  evening.  I he  band  I 
Includes  a number  of  s.oloists  and  all  ot 
them  will  contribute  to  the  evening  s i 
programme.  The  concert  is  given  in  aid  , 
- the  Christ  Child  Charity  Circle.  .{ 
ntl.o!  deer  lo  the  Ttalian  reS.i 


geouslv  emotional  music  for  such 
hymn  as  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ntf-  *2*  2>  /?  * S' 

A DEAD  MINSTREL. 

“Cool”  Burgess  is  dead,  and  tbe  an- 
nouncement is  of  no  interest  to  the 
younger  generation.  Yet  be  was  m lm 
dav  a minstrel  of  mark,  who  made  two 
or  three  songs  famous  and  swelled  box 
office  receipts.  "His  name  became  a 
household  word  for  his  - irocemus 
Johnsing.’  ” It  is  true  that  Ins  interpre- 
tation of  this  ditty  was  inimitable,  but 
to  our  mind  his  rendering  of  "Hilde- 
•brandt  Montrose”  was  his  true  master- 
piece of  artistry.  His  “Nicodemus'  was 
superhlv  boisterous— we  do  not  say  it 
i was  extravagant,  for  the  song  with 
I dance  called  for  violent  physical  effort 
1 and  a rhapsodic  spirit,  and  we  remem- 
ber that  even  before  Mr.  Burgess  made 
his  exit  in  a thunder  stOTm  of  applause 
the  hall  was  thick  with  dust;  bin  hr 


j tfl  ouinvau  '-**  ■ — - . . _ 

geneiSton.0^I^r^apsUf<^  Ui^mom^m'he  j Ri'ch^d  Grant  White  once  declare  th 
forgot  that  he  wa^  not  wtutinggor^  slanfe,  in  some  cases,  owing  to  circui 

stances  of  the  time,  is  racy,  pungent  ai 
pregnant  of  meaning?  Mrs.  Smith,  wi 
the  quick  perception  of  a woman,  took 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  voie 
her  emotion  in  a phrase  that  answe 
White's  definition. 

l J ' 

HIRSUTE  symbolism. 

This  is  strange  news  from  N\  ashiiR 
ton.  D.  C. : “Kaiser  mustaches  <■ 

coming  into  vogue.”  Not  only  do  1 
barbers  exert  all  their  skill  in 
mustaches  the  upward  sky-asafpl  K 
twist,  but  they  sell  “trainers  which  | 
to  be  worn,  which  are  to  work  while  f 
patients  sleep.  (The  German  word  | 
this  instrument  of  torture  is  • 

more  imposing-‘'schnurrbarterz.eher| 

But  why  should  such  homage  b P 
to  the  German  Emperor?  There  iff 
stutue  of  Frederick  the  Great  m l 
he  haUwa^nicK  mm  uu^,.  — i city:  is  that  not  enough  oi  T 

■Hildehrandt  Montrose”  was  ineffably  flnd  militarism?  Perhaps  the  no  | 

*’:”<T=  thp  ionable  hirsute  arrangement  is  a s | 
able  compliment  to  Mr.  Rooseve  t. 
in  certain  ways  has  been  mflue. 
mightily  by  the  Emperor  as  a mode 
be  studied  by  day  and  by  night, 
seventeenth  century  a writer  on  the 
ments  of  education  remarked : i 

a favorable  opinion  of  that  young 
tlemnn  who  is  curious  m fine  i 
tachios.  The  time  he  empio.vs  m 
lusting,  dressing  and  curling  the 
no  lost  time  ; for  the  more  he  con  [ 
. plates  his  mustaohios.  the  more  hi 
ill  cherish  and  be  dominated  Pf 


of 


sly  and  subtle.  -Alas,  who  sings  the 
^ong  today!  Its  very  modernity  was 
its  speedy  death.  Mr.  Burgess  was  not 
the  composer  of  the  words  or  music: 
thev  were  by  Edward  Harrigan;  nor 
was  he  the  first  to  sing,  to  interpret 
the  song;  but  by  his  art  he  made  it  his 
own  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  remem- 
her  -Hildebrandt”  without  thinking  of 
the  late  “Cool.”  We  see,  we  hear  him 

110"'hp  parts  bis  bair  with  w<mdroii«  car«, 

Atut  chalks  his  paPf’  c°H«rs- 
His  l’a  is  very  wealthy,  yes. 

He  is  worth  a million  dollars 
ln  his  Bonanza  mlnine  stock. 

Youriion'm  iSeaqrUMmS“Fn”“Love’s  Chidings’ 
Xo  a Fogarty  piano. 

CHORUS. 

“Ta-ta,  ta-ta.  my  hahy  dear. 

I’ll  meet  you  in  the  park. 

If  i he  weather  it  is  clear: 

1 11  strlke  you  with  a feather! 

Every' daisy  Imows 
The  darlinc  ot  the  ladies 

Is  Hildebrandt  Montrose 


Will  uuut  , <• 

online  and  courageous  notions. 


itiveiglioi 

as'  •p^.hboi'inK  city  against  the 

ring  black  as  an  emblem  of  m< 
oisf,. . J He  deplored  the  ugliness,  the 
riessness  of  the  trappings  and  the 
s of  woe.  Why  should  Christians, 
ixked.  parade  their  gloom? 
ut  man  has  for  centuries  chosen  one 
r or  another  to  express  bereavc- 
it.  The  Egyptians— to  whom  so 
ty  of  our  modern  ideas,  theories, 
rovements,  were  familiar — wore  yel- 
; they  shaved  their  eyebrows  when 
of  their  kinsfolk  died:  they  plucked 
all  the  hairs  of  their  heads  when 
lousehobl  cat  or  dog  was  stiff  in 
tli.  The  Bible  tells  us  the  funeral 
corns  of  the  old  Hebrew's.  The  Par- 
procession  is  still  white  robed,  but 
dog  that  is  brought  to  look  on  the 
iso  is  black.  Christians  once  wore 
tc  in  mourning,  white,  which  in  the 
'rmost  idea  of  the  lute  “strikes  more 
Hlinuiie  to  t lie  soul  titan  that  redness 
ch  affrights  in  blood.”  The  nlmoucl- 
J Chinese  mourn  in  white,  as  did 
Spaniards  up  to  the  sixteenth  cou- 
f.  The  widowed  queens  ct  France 
i.jJTe  white  until  the  pompous  reign  of 
jli is  XIV..  and  Mary  Tudor  was  robed 
, jfvidow's  white  when  she  married  the 
...  tike  of  Suffolk.  Louis  XI.  donned 
. Tjlrlet  at  his  father’s  death;  one  of 
1 English  Henrys  preferred  bright 
>:  the  Turks  chose  violet:  the  Syrian, 
-blue:  and  in  Abyssinia  grayish 

wn  is  truly  symbolical:  it  suggests 
earth  which  is  even  now  waiting 
wiently  for  many, 
nit  when  was  black  first  worn? 
Herbelot,  who  is  a huge  tank  of  vai- 
|>le  information,  tells  us  that  the 
It  mourning  observed  by  oriental 
j istians,  Jews.  Moslems,  is  that  of 
"1.  because  Adam  "wore  or  prae- 
jjd”  it  when  he  lived  apart  from  Eve 
|<  120  years  to  mourn  his  son's  death; 

# lVIIerbelot  says  not  a word  about 
lyir  precise  color  of  Adam’s  suit.  The 
i.  u>  ingenious  historian  tells  us  that 
in.  j]  fashion  changed  in  Persia  from 
**l'e  to  black:  and  so  in  the  days  of 
“i>f rckhardt  the  women  of  Almadinah 
j tire  no  mourning,  but  iu  Burton's  time 
| y wore  white  and  put  aside  their 
“laments,  while  the  men  made  no 
Jl'erence  in  dress,  “like  gootl  Moslems 
j..  -j  whom  such  display  of  grief  is  for- 
xden."  just  as  among  the  ancient 

(leeks  the  manner  was  for  the  men  to 
dffl  fl 

•tut  ik  stately  liefore  the  corpse  and  the 
itkt  linen  of  the  household  to  go  whining 
tot  ij  ind. 

ii*  fVherever  the  habit  of  wearing  crape 
is«  ian  emblem  of  woe  came  from,  there 
ijoo  often  an  extravagance,  ar_  exuber- 
lie  in  the  use.  The  stuff  itself  has 
l[n  described  as  an  abominable  inven- 
lit : “a  material  that  puts  one’s  teeth 
>1  edge  to  touch,  and  has  a knack  of 
tag  rusty  and  shabby  almost  iu  the 
’ lj  ukliug  of  au  eye."  There  is  a grief 
li  t precludes  the  thought  of  any  con- 
i' rjtionally  appointed  dress.  Is  there 
■ if  something  ghastly  in  the  intimate 
(trance  of  a dressmaker  into  the 
s icken  household  and  in  her  fitting 
' Horn  to  gloom.  Yet  there  is  Mrs. 

I indy,  who  expects  the  widower  to 
tj’W  to  the  world  by  the  blackness  of 
it,  hatband,  studs,  sleeve  buttons, 
t;ves.  letter  paper  that  he  is  incon- 
s'tble.  They  that  should  have  the 
1,1 1 Ip  test  hope  of  the  future  are  often 
t readiest  to  plunge  themselves  into 
p tonal  darkness.  If  it  were  announced 
I t,  beginning  with  .Tan.  1,  1906,  blue 
*|uld  be  the  fashionable  mourning 
for.  the  mourners  would  then  go  about 
streets  clad  irreproachably  in  blue. 


of  gentility,  then  long  In  disrepute, 
iw  scarce  and  dear.  The  ohl-fnshioned 
carpet,  the  tightly  tacked  carpet,  the 
carpet  that  clings  to  the  floor,  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  on  indisputable  mark 
of  affluence  or  common  decency.  A poor 
womuu  is  no  longer  stung  to  tears  by 
the  taunt : “Humph  ! you  haven't  any 

carpet  iu  your  bedroom  !" 

Hygiene  and  laziness  buve  kissed  eaqh 
other  and  condemned  the  carpelt  , The 
rug  is  healthier  thnn  the  dust-gathering, 
microbe-storing  carpet  of  high  or  low 
degree.  Laziness  fears  the  day  of  house 
cleaning,  with  the  taking  up  and  tacking 
down.  It  is  easier  to  swab  a stained 
floor  and  shake  a rug.  Y’ct,  when  the 
question  of  taste  in  choice  of  pattern  and 
| color  arises,  there  are  as  many  hideous 
mistakes  in  rugs  as  in  carpets.  There 
are  rugs  that,  like  Mr.  Samuel  Iluxter’s 
trousers,  shriek : "Come  and  look  at 

me.”  It  takes  a trained  eye  to  select  a 
pattern  that  will  never  grow  stale.  The 
j owner  may  soon  be  weary  of  looking  at 
the  same  thing,  as  the  Roman  young 
gentleman  killed  himself  because  he  was 
tired  of  seeing  and  hearing  and  doing 
I the  same  things. 

A Parisian,  yawning  one  afternoon, 
f found  a sad  inflexibility  in  the  pattern 
i of  his  sitting  room  rug.  The  colors  were 
also  sad.  There  was  a lack  of  light  and 
movement.  He  went  to  the  Palais  Royal 
and  bought  a tortoise.  Seeing  it  wan- 
1 dering  cheerfully  over  the  tiresome  rug, 
the  Parisian  was  consoled;  he  rejoiced 
at  the  sight  of  the  animated  illumina- 
tion. But  even  the  tortoise  is  a vain 
thing.  The  man  soon  lost  his  pleasure; 
the  chalcedonian  hue  soon  bored,  then 
| irritated  him.  He  took  the  tortoise  to 
a gold  beater  and  had  it  gilded.  Then 
was  the  tortoise  an  ambulatory  bit  of 
bric-a-brac,  and  the  rug  was  glorified. 

In  time  this  pleasure  waned.  The  gilt 
grew  monotonous.  The  Parisian  had  a 
happy  thought : he  took  the  disappoint- 
ing tortoise  to  a jeweller,  who  studded 
the  carapace  with  topazes.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  the  man ; but  when  his  joy 
was  keenest,  the  tortoise  died  of  incrus- 
tation : the  rug  remained. 

De  Goncourt  tells  us  that  this  rug 
fancier  was  a charming,  intellectual  per- 
son, a man  “tres  distingue.”  Was  it 
not  the  Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou 
who  visited  New  York  and  lectured  a 
few  years  ago?  His  memory  should 
serve  as  an  encouragement,  and  also  as 
a warning,  in  house  decoration.  There 
are  simple  means — for  a tortoise  is  not 
expensive — of  beautifying  the  plainest 
rug ; but  the  decorator  should  not  be  too 
bold.  Avoid  topazes ; they  were  not 
made  for  the  carapace.  It  is  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  to  buy  a truly  handsome 
rug.  

CONCERT  FOYER 


Borta’s  ambitions  were  "chainedwrth- 

ln  the  limits  . .t  tlm  kitchen  arid  the 
nursery.  Shi!  had  a mirror,  and  Its 
silent  flattery  win  not  lout  upon  her. 
She  determined  to  cut  the  chain*  that 
hound  her  and  soar  upon  the  wings  of 
her  dual  beauty  Into  the  rare  empyrean 
Of  Art.”  Wo  recognlzo  In  this  last  sen- 
tence the  author  of  "Cherish  the  inlct'o- 
cosm  of  the  limitless  macrocosm  with 
tno  running  boundless  choral  ttggrcga- 
tlonK  of  the  va-sty  deep!”  As  the  Nf*w 
York  statesman  said  in  a box  at  Buffa- 
lo- on  a memorable  political  occasion: 
"Wow!  Hot  stuff!" 


Miss  Morena  “Most  Beautiful 
Woman  io  Europe"? 


OLD  SONG  AND  AN  OLD  SINGER 


0 c4-  ?£  /<?*> 


ON  A RUG. 

ij.y  is  not  alone  in  seeing  moving 
j October,  too,  is  familiar  with  the 
j hat  displays  unblushingly  the  pri- 
j of  domesticity.  The  sociologist  ob- 
js  from  year  to  year  the  evolution 
j isehold  goods ; the  gradual  discard- 
r’!  time-honored  ugliness;  the  almost 
h disappearance  of  the  haircloth  sofa, 
‘-'‘he  fashionable  sprawling  place  of 
of  hair  jewelry  ; here  and  there 
rn  of  black  walnut,  once  the  hall- 


Miss  Berta  Morena.  the  new  dramatic 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  has  a most  accomplished  press 
agent,  a master  of  passionate  headlines 
and  description;  "The  Talk  of  a Conti- 
ent,'1:  "Romantic  Successes  of  the  Most 
Beautiful  Woman  in  Europe,"  etc.,  etc. 
Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
It's  the  old  story  of  the  Chicago  woman, 
Mrs.  Ragglcs,  looking  at  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  and  exclaimng.  ‘‘Well,  give 
me  Raggles.”  We  have  looked  on  the 
pictures  of  Berta  Morena  and  Lina  Cav- 
an* ri,  and  we  cry  out:  "Give  us  Lina.” 
If  press  agents  and  the  makers  of  mu- 
sic dictionaries  would  only  get  together 
and  agree  upon  facts!  The  press  agent 
of  Miss  Berta  says  her  career  has  been 
a.  romantic  one— that  her  name  was 
Meyer,  the  daughter  of  a shopkeeper 
at  Mannheim.  We  can  readily  believe 
that  her  real  name  is  Meyer,  but  the 
books  say  she  was  born  at  Wuerzburg, 
and  Mannheim  and  Wuerzburg,  thougli 
they  have  a different  spelling,  are  not 
pronounced  as  though  they  were  the 
..Same  word. 


The  books  say  that  Berta  studied  sing- 
ing and  they  name  her  teachers.  The 
press  agent  wastes  no  time  on  such  pro- 
sale  facts.  According  to  him,  Miss 
Berta  Just  opened  her  mouth  and  sang. 
Then  she  went  straight  to  von  Len- 
bach,  a painter  in  Munich,  and  sang 
to  him.  He  didn’t  say  anything  to  her 
about  ‘ tone  production";  he  did  not  talk 
about  "breathing”  or  "excessive  use  of 
the  portamento";  he  looked  at  her  and 
' lie  was  In  raptures.”  Then  he  Intro- 
duced her  to  several  princes,  who  hap- 
pened to  he  within  easv  walking  dis- 
tance, also  to  an  Important  person 
known  to  the  press  agent  as  "Hans  von 
Possart.”  Miss  Bertha  sang  for  Hans, 
otherwise  known  as  Ernst,  and  "ho 
i was  in  ecstasy.”  He  “then  ahd  there" 
took  out  pen  and  paper  and  Ink  from  a 
vest  pocket  and  a contract,  which  ho 
always  carries  in  the  lining  of  his  hat 
against  an  emergency,  and  he  thus 
bound  her  to  appear  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House. 

She  is  "splendidly  proportioned,"  and 
yet  has  "lissome  grace  in  every  move- 
ment." Item:  large  and  deep  brown 
eyes,  "with  flashes  from  their  depths 
that  are  suggestive  of  intense  passion.” 

• Ripe  lips,  formed  like  those  of  a Greek 
goddess,  curve  into  a fascinating  smile 
that  is  made  brilliant  bv  white  teeth.” 

I his  (s  reassuring,  for  German  singers, 
as  a rule,  are  not  wholly  In  touch  with 
Ultra-modern  dentistry.  Her  costumes 
?.re  ’refined  and  elegant.”  The.  story 
that  she  is  her  own  dressmaker  is  a 
malicious  lie.  "She  must  pay  large  sums 
to  some  fashionable  Parisian  modiste." 
Nor  is  it  true  that,  like  the  late  Ta- 
magno,  she  is  in  the  habit  of  washing 
her  own  socks.  She  is  an  impetuous 
skater  and  a daring  tobogganist. 

To  think  that  we  shall  not  see  this 
rare  and  radiant  creature  in  Boston 
simply  because  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  and  Its  suburbs  did  not  rush  to 
Mr.  Conried’s  “Parsifal”  last  season, 
each  with  a laboriously  saved  $10  bill! 
Some  enemy  has  circulated  the  report 
that  Miss  Berta  is  passionately  fond  of 
white  Munich  sausage  and  sauerkraut 
and  that  before  each  performance  she 
washes  them-dowYi  with  a quart  of  beer 
Her  eyes  flashed  as  she  denied  the  base- 
born  lie;  "White  sausage  and  sauer- 
kraut! This  is  too  dissonant  for  the  in- 
side!” 

Nevertheless,  we  again  look  at  the 
pictures  of  Miss  Lina  Cavalieri  and  ex- 
claim, “Give  us  Lina!" 

"The  Death  of  Nelson”  was  sung  all 
over  the  world  a few  nights  ago,  either 
in  boisterous  or  realistic  or  sentimental 
manner,  wherever  loyal  Britons  met 
together  to  celebrate  Trafalgar  day.  It 
is  a curious  fact  that  Braham’s  famous 
Song  was  first  sung  by  him  in  an  opera 
—perhaps  the  word  "opera”  is  too  dig- 
nified—entitled  "The  Americans."  This 
operetta  was  produced  in  London  on 
April  22,  1811.  and  It  met  with  little  or 
no  success.  The  text  was  never  printed, 
but  the  story  tells  of  a naval  officer 
who  fell  in  Ipve  with  a rich  Quakeress 
in  Philadelphia.  “For  I’m  off  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  morning”  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  than  a descrip- 
tion  of  Nelson’s  deatli. 

Braham  was  accused  of  lifting  the 
opening  measures  of  his  tune  from 
Mehul’s  "Chant  du  Depart"  and  taking 
certain  lines  of  the  poem  from  Norris’ 
glee  Oer  William’s  Tomb,”  written  in 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Both  he  and  ilia  admirers  were  indiffer- 
ent to  such  charges.  Does  not  William 
Gardner,  the  entertaining  old  gossip, 
tell  us  ‘hat  ‘'in  son£s  of  animation, 
as  The  Death  of  Nelson,'  the  ear-pierc- 
ing sounds  with  which  he  invests  a call 
to  glory’  have  never  been  approached  by 
his  Imitators"? 


The  singer  was  37  years  old  when  he 
composed  this  famous  song.  He  was 
in  his  67th  year  when  he  visited  Boston, 
and  amazed  his  hearers  in  concert  and 
oratorio  by  the  authority  and  signifi- 
cance of  his  declamation.  It  seems  that 
even  in  1841  there  was  dispute  among 
orchestral  musicians  as  to  their  rights 
and  privileges  in  playing  where  they 
saw  fit,  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety repeated  an  oratorio  “for  the  ben- 
efit of  eight  musicians,  who.  having 
been  - dismissed  from  the  orchestra  of 
the  Tremont  Theatre  for  having  assist- 
ed the  society  in  six  concerts  during 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  Braham,  had,  as 
they  stated,  suffered  a toss  of  $240." 

But  Braham  sang  here  also  in  opera 
and  operetta.  Col.  Clapp  tells  us  that 
in  opera  the  great  tenor  sang  like  a ma- 
chine and  marred  every  character  by 
excessive  awkwardness.  There  were 
only  a few  performances  to  wretched 
houses,  and  Braham  went  back  to  tho 
concert  room.  When  he  first  sang  in 
Boston— it  was  a Handel  and  Haydn 
concert,  on  Nov.  1,  1840—1425  tickets  were 
sold  at  the  door  before  the  concert 
began.  He  was  applauded  to  the  skies 
and  the  excitement  was  swelled  by  a 
pretty  row  between  the  society  and  n 
critic,  a poor,  trembling  critic.  Several 
members  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  I 
signed  a card  and  published  it  In  the 
newspapers,  in  which  he  was  denounced  ! 
as  unworthy  of  credit  and  public  cor-  j 
ildenee.  “The  amount  of  discussion  and  i 


excitement  produce,]  atwnrifft-,,  . 
hard  cider  and  lug  cabin  uproar 
through  which  the  country  had  then 
panned." 

Our  own  nav.d  buttles  have  not  pro- 
duced n.  song  of  such  widespread  mid 
long  continued  popularity.  Thirty  veni-s 
ago  we  heard  old  backwoodsmen  of  tho 
Adirondack*,  under  io  nlul  alcoholic  In- 
fluence. pipe  up  a ballad  of  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie,  or  a ditty  about  Capt. 
Hull,  but  who  rings  llnum  songs  today? 
The  ballad  of  Capt.  Kidd— "nr  I sailed, 
as  I sailed"— Is  more  familiar. 

So  Mr.  Dudley  Buck  lias  left  America 
fqrcver.  In  Ills  66th  year  he  chooses  J 
Munich  for  a dwelling-place.  It  Is  said  j 
that  lie  Is  discouraged  by  the  condition  ' 
of  musical  iff  a Ira  In  this  country.  It  Is' 
more  likely  that,  having  lived  for  SO 
years  in  Brooklyn,  he  wishes  to  drink 
deep  draughts  of  Munich  beer  as  the 
water  of  t-ethe.  His  'favorite  drink 
when  we  knew  him  was  Rhine  wine,'- 
. 1 1 1 cl  it  is  surprising  that  he  hat)  not 
preferred  some  vine-clad  village  in  the 
sunny  Rhineland.  But.  as  we  grow 
Older,  tastes  change  In  both  muAic  and 
eatables  and  dilnkablee. 

Pioneers  are  easily  forgotten  and' their 
work  easily  passed  over  or  disparaged 
by  those  that  come  after  and  profit  by 
rhclr  drudgery.  Mr.  Burke,  an  excellent  !■ 
musician,  did  much  for  church  music 
in  tills  country  an  organist,  as  choir  | 
leader,  as  composer.  Think  of  the 
church  music  here  before  lie  began  to 
write  for  choirs!  His  compositions  w>-re  ‘ 
deservedly  popular,  and  we  know  today  ! 
of  no  more  fitting  and  impressive  “Te 
Drum"  for  choir  use  than  lil£  it4  B H 
minor;  m fact,  we  know  of  no  finer  ! 
more  appropriate  setting  of  niuslo  to 
the  words  “When  Thou  lookest  upon  I 
Thee"  than  that  in  this  "Te  De.um  " li  I 
is  the  .fashion  for  young  composers'  who 
follow  the  choral  stupidity  of  EffglMi 
doctors  of  music  and  cathedral  cantors  J 

Jg  decry  Buck's  compositions  as  "un-  I 
churchly,  ’ or  they  speak  of  them  a » 
pot-boilers. 


It  is  true  that  Mr.  Buck,  especially  in  I 
his  later  years,  wrote  much  that  may  I 
be  justly  characterized  as  perfunctory,  I 
Buthisbestworks  for  the  church  may  be, 
nav.  are,  still  heard  with  pleasure.  He 
himself,  a man  of  general  taste  and 
culture,  had  positive  Ideas  concerning 
the  true  characteristics  of  devout 
church  music.  It  Is  a pleasure  to  re- 
member that  some  of  his  best  composi-  | 
Doris  were  written  in  Boston  for  Bos-  , 
ton  choirs,  for  in  >1872  he  was  ap-  ' 
pointed  organist  of  St.  Paul’s  and  of  the 
Music  Hall  Association,  and  he  lived 
here  for  thfee  or  four  years. 

A sane  and  stimulating  teacher,  a de- 
lightful companion,  a cultivated  gentle- 
man. his  oareer ' In  this  country  was 
bereffcLU  to  the  art  which  he  loved  and 
honorable  to  himself.  After  all.  Munich 
is  a more  desirable  dwelling  place  than 
Brooklyn,  and  the  beer  may  be  drunk 
without  thought  of  glucose  or  salicyllo 
acid. 

The  thought  of  Mr.  Buch’s  departure 
suggests  an  inquiry  into  the  present  con- 
dition of  church  music  in  Boston.  It  ia 
enough  at  present  to  say  that  both 
singers  and  organists  are  as  a rule  pitia- 
bly underpaid,  so  that  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed  if  they  look  elsewhere  for  en- 
gagements, if  they  prefer  the  tedium  of 
weekly  journeying  to  Worcester  or  Prov- 
idence. 

When  the  large  organ  was  put  into 
Symphony  Hall,  some  confidently  ex- 
pected a revival  of  interest  in  organ  con- 
certs. A few  concerts  have  been  given, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  these  days  , 
there  will  ever  be  a lively  publio  interest 
in  the  organ  as  a concert  instrument,  | 
except  when  the  admission  is  free. 

Mr.  Clarence  Eddy,  who  has  been  ap- 
plauded in  cities  of  Europe  as  well  as  I 
of  this  country,  will  give  a recital  on 
Wednesday  night  when  he  will  play 
pieces  that  are  dedicated  to  him  and 
other  pieces.  The  programme  may  bo  n 
described  as  of  “a  popular  nature.”  M 
The  sonata  chosen  is  by  Mr.  Ralph  L. 
Baldwin,  who  conducts  a male  cnorus 
in  Northampton,  and  there  is  a concert  i| 
Fantasia  by  Arthur  Bird,  who,  though 
he  has  lived  for  some  years  near  Berlin, 
was  born,  we  believe,  in  Cambridge.  A 
Bostonian,  Mr.  G.  E.  Whiting,  is  repre- 
sented by  his  concert  etude. 

The  first  of  the  concerts  given  by  the  I 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  San-  I 
ders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  will  be  this  ] 
evening.  The  programme  will  Include 
orchestral  pieces  by  Beethoven,  Dvorak 
and  Goldmark,  and  Miss  Olive  Mead 
will  play  Saini-Saens’  concerto  No.  :!.  I 
The  people  of  Cambridge  are  fortunate 
in  hearing  music  in  a hall  of  such  ex- 
cellent acoustic  properties.  Nowhere 
is  the  rare  euphony  of  the  orchestral 
performance  so  fully  appreciated  as  in 
this  theatre. 


Mr.  Mudgett,  to  whose  enterprise  and 
courage  we  all  owe  so  many  interest- 
ing musical  entertainments,  is  not 
afra’d  to  advance  the  interest  of  young 
singers  and  players  of  talent  who  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  living  in  or 
near  Boston.  He  heeds  not  the  old  saw 
about  the  honor  of  the  prophet.  Thus 
lie  Is  now  putting  forward  a young  vio- 
linist, Miss  Bessie  CoUier,  a pupil  of 
Mr.  Kneisel,  and  Mr.  Charles  Anthony, 
a pianist,  who  gave  much  promise  at  his 
first  recital  here  not  long  ago.  Mr.  An- 
thony,  returning  from  some  months  of 
additional  study  In  Europe,  will  give  a’l 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Nov.  4,  and  his  programme 
is  a pleasing  one,  not  too  formidable, 
not  too  educational.’ 


Mr.  W aldemar  Luetschg,  the  piani-? 
who  made  a very  favorable  impress!^'' 
at  the  last  Symphony  concert,  wheivj  .- -i 
played  for  the  first  time  in/this  co'-^J 
is  of  a Swiss  family,  ..  /ugh  i;r‘* 


P^ned  to  be  born  in  St.  Petersburg.  As 
ha  was  horn  and  educated  in  that  city 
i he  advertised  as  "the  great.  Russian 
; pianist. ” A "great  Swiss  pianist"  might 
1 not  excite  attention,  for  pianists  are  not 
expected  from  that  Ini.  Yet  Mr.  Ru- 
dolpn  Uiiiz,  now  of  Chicago,  who  will 
pny  later  in  the  season  with  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra  and  the  Kneisel  quar- 
tet was  born  at  Zarich,  and  he  is  said 
to  be  in  excellent  pianist. 

There  was  a time  when  we  knew  mu- 
s>c;u  Switzerland  only  by  its  exported 
orchestrions,  which,  boisterous  in  bet: 
saloons,  drove  the  compelled  hearers  to 
forgret fulness  in  repeatedly  filled 
SP  ins.  But  now  Switzerland  lias  its 
wandering  virtuosos  and  its  own  eom- 
posers,  though  the  most  distinguish!  d 
l.nii.n  Jaques-Daleioze  is  only  a Swiss  I 
by  adoption,  for  he  is  of  French  stock  I 
and  he  was  bom  at  Vienna.  ) 

J Alice  Nielsen  is  back  again.  She  was 
known  and  admired  here  as  a vivacious 
singer  in  operetta,  but  during  her  so- 
journ of  four  or  five  years  in  Europe 
she  has  won  applause  by  her  perfor- 
mances in  serious  opera-  With  her 
comes  Mr.  Henry  Russell,  who  "will 
j give  a series  of  lectures  on  voice  cul- 
i lure.”  Will  Miss  Nieisen  illustrate 
these  UH — n ‘ 


lectures  as  an  example 
of  Mr.  Russell’s  method  of  teaching? 
This  Mr.  Russell  is  the  son  of  old  Henrv 


ivuoocu  c?  uietijoa  oi  leaening ' 

- Russell  is  the  son  of  old  Henry, 

who  was  famous  by  his  singing  of 
ditties  as  "The  Gambler's 

«*npu«  c>  u ; 


J\ite,  ’ "The  Maniac,”  "The  Ship  on 
Fire,”  "The  Old  Sexton,”  etc.  He  vis- 
ited this  country  in  the  thirties,  and  he 

wrote  H rnrirtim  hnnlr  o-i-vooi  r-»  ,„nn,..i 


‘ v ouiiuuo  kjuvn.  Ui  gussip,  e 
"Memories  of  Men  and  Music.' 
London  Ronald,  the  pianist  and 


— j-  — . Mr. 
— '■*  me  pianist  and  com- 

poser, who  was  once  here  with  Mnte. 
Melba,  is  another  son,  and,  if  we  arc 


• V.  I Hi  iViUUi. 

AWAUiuo,.  in  another  son,  and,  if  we  arc 
not  mistaken.  Mr.  William  Clark  Rus- 
sell is  another.  Miss  Nielson  will  be- 
gin her  concert  tour  on  Nov.  3,  perhaps 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 


ft  IT  1 *1  ' 1 

eating  too  fast. 

Proprietors  and  chief  cooks  of  several 
celebrated  restaurants  in  New  York  de-  i 
plore  the  fact  that  Americans  eat  too  i 
fast.  Mr.  Rector  remembers  tearfully  j 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  Cafe  de  Paris. 
"When  the  patrons  assembled  for  din- 
‘ ner  the  tables  were  invariably  filled  by 
G o’clock.  That  gave  them  two  hours 
or  longer  to  enjoy  their  meal  before  going 
to  the  theatre.”  But  in  his  restaurant  in 
New  York  there  is  a different  sight : “My 
patrons  rush  in  here  at  7 or  7 :30  o’clock, 
order  an  elaborate  spread  and  expect  to 
j be  out  and  off  to  the  theatre  by  8 o’clock 
j or  a quarter  after.’ 

Would  that  Mr.  Rector  had  not 
spoken  of  the  guests  as  “patrons,”  for 
patrons  used  in  this  sense  belongs  to 
what  Dr.  Murray  in  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  calls  “tradesmen’s  language.” 
But  let  that  pass.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  many  Americans  eat  too  fast, 
but  the  fury  of  deglutition  is  not  so 
great  as  it  was  even  ten  years  ago.  There 
Is  more  chewing ; there  is  less  eaten.  It 
is  also  true  that  in  many  much  fre- 
quented aud  fashionable  restaurants  the 
waiters  hurry  the  guests  and  do  this 
under  the  benignant  eye  of  the  proprie- 
tor. The  more  guests  entertained  the 
greater  the  receipts  and  the  greater  the 
waiters’  fees.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
New  York  deplorers  to  put  placards  on 
the  tables : “Take  your  time,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,”  though  where  the  word 
"patrons”  is  used  we  may  reasonably 
• expect  tp  find  the  word  “gents.” 


Kj  - 4-  

support  fief  helpless  and  suffering  pa- 
rents heard  the  earnest  words  of  a 
preacher  in  some  gospel  meeting,  and 
straightway  went  to  her  employer  and 
confessed.  The  thunders  roll  over  the 
heads  of  the  influential  and  they  heed 
not.  They  still  serve  in  public  office, 
and  on  Sundays  they  pass  the  plate 
with  a clear  conscience.  So  it  was  in 
the  old  days.  “And  he  said  unto  him. 
If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though 
oue  rose  from  the  dead.” 


TOO  SPRINGY. 

The  story  of  the  woman  that  sued  a 
carpenter  who  made  her  an  artificial 
leg  is  pathetic  rather  than  humorous. 
The  leg.  it  appears,  worked  too  well.  It 
gave  her  incongruous  vivacity  on  ordi- 
nary or  solemn  occasions.  It  was  not 
adapted  for  use  in  the  church  aisle. 
Like  Charles  Lamb’s  Hester,  the 
weaver  had  “a  springy  motion  in  her 
gait.”  The  spring  in  this  instance  was 
too  great.  The  wearer  capered  and 


ing  in  the  healthful  exercise  when  it  I 
is  conducted  rationally,  gape  at  the  ] 
players  and  catch  cold,  or  'by  taking 
alcoholic  febrifuges  become  intoxicated: 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as 
sport  or  fair  play  in  the  game;  the  ex- 
cessive importance  attached  to  a match 
is  “corroding  the  productive  energy  of 
the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  s5cial 
strata  among  us.”  And  these  are  only 
half  of  the  charges  brought  against 
football  as  played  in  England.  Truly 
the  sport  is  one  of  hideous  immorality. 
We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
awful  fate  of  Isat^l  Sawtelle's  sister 
in  Artemue  Ward’s  romance,  “Only  a 
Mechanic.”  Years  rolled  on  after  Isat 
bel  refused  to  marry  a young  man  bej 
cause  he  was  a cooper,  although  he 
had  a clear,  beautiful  eye  and  a mas- 
sive brow.  “Her  father  failed,  and  isi 
now  a raving  maniac,  who  wants  tq| 
bite  little  children.  * * * Isabel’s  sisj 
ter,  Bianca,  rides  an  immoral  spotted 
horse  in  the  circus.”  But  the  immoral- 
ity of  football  is  still  more  shocking. 


Symphony  Concert 
Also  Occasion  of  First 


pranced  when  she  would  be  sedate.  It 
brought  her  to  blushes  aud  confusion. 
Its  malice  was  akin  to  that  of  the 
cork  leg  sung  by  Mr.  Barnabee  in  the  ; 
early  years  of  his  public  career.  Miss 
Kilmansegg,  it  will  be  remembered, 
would  not  have  a leg  of  cork  or  of 
wood. 


"A  wooden  ley!  what,  a sort  of  peg.. 

For  your  common  Jockeys  and  Jennies. 

No,  no.  her  mother  might  worry  and  plague— 
Weep,  go  down  on  her' knees,  and  beg. 

But  nothing  would  move  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

She  could — she  would  have  a Golden  Leg, 

If  it  cost  ten  thousand  guineas! 

And  what  was  her  fate  in  consequence? 
She  married  a black-whiskered  count 
who  brained  her  with  the  golden  leg 
that  he  thought  better  melted. 

Nor  should  the  disappointment  of  the 
artificer  of  the  wooden  leg  be  forgot- 
ten. His  only  fault  was  that  his  work 
was  too  natural,  that  it  would  have 
served  excellently  the  tall  Majilton  in 
one  of  his  astounding  feats.  But  the 
wearer  is  not  a woman  of  high  steps. 
She  does  not  need  such  a leg  in  her 
business.  Hence  keen  disappointment, 
tears,  and  then  an  unpleasant  lawsuit, 
simply  because  the  wooden  proxy  is  too 
natural,  a veritable  triumph  of  art. 
There  is  no  complaint  as  to  its  shape, 
its  sculptural  qualities.  But  it  was 
constructed  for  some  terpsichorean 
queen,  some  dweller  in  the  air,  not  for 
an  earth-bound  and  sober  mortal. 


0 ti"  t-t 


UNRUFFLED. 

The  fact  is  published  that  Mr. 
Thebaud,  a eon-in-law  of  Richard  A. 
McCurdy,  president  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  listened  to  a ser-  j 
mon  in  a church  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
when  the  clergyman  inveighed  against 
the  men  responsible  for  the  corrupt  con- 
dition of  insurance  affairs.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Thebaud  is  an  “influential 
member”  of  the  church.  Well,  what 
^should  Mr.  Thebaud  have  done?  Should 
| he  have  wept  bitterly  in  the  presence 
i of  the  congregation?  Should  he  have 
j guile  home  and  clothed  himself  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  cut  his  father-in-law, 
and  restored  money  to  ihe  company? 
Mr.  Thebaud  himself  may  have  clean 
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cn  Y in  pew-  throughout  the  land 
Sunday,  and  sit  unmoved  as  they 
denunciations  of  vices,  crimes, 
of  -which  they  are  guilty.  They 
hardened  against  such  pulpit  ora- 
. They  do  not  think  the  clergyman 
oing  his  duty  if  he  does  not  warm 
warn  sinners.  But  they  seldom 
:e  any  personal  application.  A few 
j agb  a young  woman  in  New  York 
had  been  robbing  her  employer  to 


“IMMORAL”  FOOTBALL. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  discus- 
sion in  America  concerning  the  brutal- 
ity of  football  arises  an  outcry  in  Eng- 
land over  the  “immorality”  of  the 
game  as  it  is  played  today  in  the  land 
that  has  delighted  in  it  for-  centuries. 
An  extraordinary  article  “by  an  old 
footballer”  was  published  recently  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It  appears  from 
this  article  that  football  is  no  longer 
a popular  relaxation;  it  is  an  organ- 
ized public  exhibition,  and  therefore  its 
influence  is  immoral  and  degenerate. 
When  games  at  Rome  were  so  highly 
developed  that  the  people  Jpok  them 
too  seriously  the  empire  fell,  as  an  ex- 
ample and  a warning  to  the  British 
empire.  Rome’s  citizens  deteriorated 
into  hysterical  weaklings,  but  “Old 
Footballer”  sees  a more  dreadful  sight 
in  the  English  crowds  yelling  over 
bands  of  trained  and  paid  contestants. 
Should  a local  champion  bash  his  man,  > 
there  are  roars  of  laughter  with  ap- 
proving shouts  of  “Good  old1  Tommy, 
but  if  one  of  the  visitors  roughs  it  there 
are  howls  of  protest  and  bitter  execra- 
tions. “Few  clubs  have  clean  records.”  j 
The  writer,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
importation  of  outsiders,  thus  describes 
the  methods  of  a successful  team: 

l._  a If  r-wl-T 


SQUASH  AND  AGE. 

Octogenarian  vegetarians  assembled] 
in  London  on  Oct.  13,  thus  doubly  defy- 
ing augury,  for  the  13th  was  a Friday. 
They  assembled  to  testify  that  if  they 
had  not  been  vegetarians,  ,tliey  in  all 
probability  would  not  have  been  octo-j 
genarians,  and  thus  they  displayed  en- 
thusiasm rather  than  logic.  I he  car- 
nivorous of  80  years  take  their  age  as 
a matter  of  course.  The  hurrah  of  the  j 
confirmed  abstainers  from  meat  irri- . 
tated  at  least  one  Londoner,  for  he  ex- 
claimed: “Life  can  hardly  he  worty 
living  for  a modest  man  who  has  to 
flaunt  his  superior  virtue  and  sense  as 
the  vegetarian  seems  bound  to  do.  It 
he  would  keep  bis  superiority  to  him- 
self and  simply  live  quietly  to  the  age 
of  80  or  100  without  bothering  the  rest 
of  the  world  about  it,  he  would  be  inno- 
cent enough.  But  he  is  so  incorrigibly 
benevolent,  so  incurably  •propagandist- 
in  one  word,  a nuisance.” 

This  reminds  us  of  a curious  an- 
ecdote related  by  William  Gardiner 
nearly  seventy  years  ago.  Having  read 
of  Dr.  Lardner’s  reasons  for  not  eating 
animal  food,  Gardiner  was  a convert 
for  three  years  to  a milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  although  he  does  not  say  whether 
he  ate  impartially  of  vegetables  that 
grow  above  and  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  He  was  supping  one  night 
with  a Mr.  Brooke,  whom  he  describes 
as  a man  of  good  fortune  and  refined 


“Like  a vampire  it  sucks  toward  itself 
all  the  best  'blood  upon  which  it  can  j 
fastest  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  weakens  the  strength  of  less  i 
powerful  organizations  by  means  which 
savor  only  of  bribery  and  corruption.” 
Neither  Juvenal  nor  Tacitus  drew  a 
darker  picture. 

Players  are  bought  and  sold  as  chat- 
tels and  become  inoculated  with  im- 
providence: employes  leave  factories  in 
a body  to  see  a match  and  thus  in- 
jure business  when  there  is  at  the  time 
public  distress  in  the  district;  thou- 
sands of  eper  ators,  instead  of  indulg- 


pearance  as  Soloist  of 
Warlike. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  Syr 
phony  orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conduct® 
was  given  last  night  in  Symphony  Ha. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  , 

Unfinished  Symphony ST?™r! 

Concerto  for  'edto.  .•••••••  — neethoi 1 

Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica  ■ 

The  concert  was  In  memory  of  Mr 
Charles  Russell  Lowell,  and  the  ayi 
phonies  were  chosen  as  appropriate  , 
the  occasion.  A concert  9*  tW* 
mav  well  be  free  from  critical  and  fl, 
tailed  discussion,  even  if  the  symphonl 
were  not  so  familiar  as  to  make  aj 
long  consideration  of  them  an  almost  ii 
pertinence,  save  as  to  Atiest^ns^arisi- 
from  the  manner  of  the  P‘Tf°rI?an<‘ 

Y'et  it  may  not  be  out  of  Place  to  -■ 
a few  words  about  the  character 
memorial  or  commemorative  music. 

There  is  music  that  ma.,  be  m 
played  or  sung  because  it  was  dear 
Urn  departed  or  because,  asstmlat 
with  them  it  has  some  private  a 
significant  meaning.  Even  “Quisle  tb  m 
is  not  in  itself  serious  or  deepb^  en  £ 
tional  may  thus  be  charged  with  sen 
ment  and  become,  in  connection  wi 
the  memory  strangely  sacred.  * 
even  that  vulgar  and  tavern  musi 

says  Sir  Thomas  Br0Y"®;v,rr  m- 
makes  one  man  merry,  another  nn 
strikes  in  me  a deep  St  of  devotion  a 
a profound  contemplation  of  the  n. 
composer.'  A waltz  or  a humble  dll 
in  which  a beloved  one  found  Pleas' 
can  never  again  be  to  those  recall! 
this  personal  taste  merely  a tune  ) 
dancing  or  a street  song.  ( 

There  is  music  which  by  nature 
a lament  and  for  general  aPPhcano 
a funeral  march  or  ode,  written  withe 
specific  thought  of  an  individual. 

Then  there  is  the  nmslo%cpmposed  del 
eratelv  in  memory  of  a friend  or  oi 
public  man.  Much  of  this  music  is  ci 
ventional.  perfunctory.  Yet  there  he 
been  striking  works  written  of  is 
•years.  Tschaikowsky  loved  the  nc 
Nicholas  Rubinstein,  though  he  of 
stood  in  fear  of  his  musical  julgm> 

! or  was  irritated  by  it,  and  when 
wrote  the  noble  piano  trio  dedicated 
the  memory  of  Nicholas,  he  include* 
set  of  variations  in  which  he  ende. 
orded  to  portray  certain  charactenst 
of  his  friend,  as.  for  instance,  his  p 
sion  for  dancing,  so  that  strains  t 
might  seem  to  the  outsider  incong 
ous  in  such  a work  by  reason  of  t tm 
I frivolity  are  to  those  acquainted  1 
the  purpose  of  the  composer  and 
character  of  Rubinstein  full  of  si&fi 
cance.  and  they  form  an  indispensa 
part  of  the  tribute.  So  Hans  Koess 
in  his  Symphonic  Variations  d< 
cated  to  the  manes  of  Johan 
Brahms.”  which  have  been  played 
these  concerts,  attempted  to  portray 
the  audience  his  first  meeting  w 
] Brahms  in  Hungary,  Brahms  as 
I friend,  Brahms  as  the  friend  of  c 
dren,  Brahms  as  a friend  of  nature  J 
as  a humorist,  and  the  final  variat 
io  enHtii.it  “Me  has  eriven  an  exan 


for  emulation,”  the  example  apparei  i 
^ • • But  Koessleil, 


manners.  A beefsteak  was  put  on  the 
table.  Gardiner,  being  helped,  said: 
"You  know  I don’t  eat  meat.”  where- 
upon the  gentle  Mr.  Brooke  drew  out 
a brace  of  horse-pistols  from  under- 
neath a sofa  cushion  and  told  Mr. 
Gardiner  he  would  shoot  him  through 
the  head  if  he  did  not  eat  some  of  the 
steak.  “Knowing  him  to  he  an  eccen- 
tric man.  with  the  muzzle  at  my  fore- 
head. I thought  St  wise  to  begin:  and, 
after  the  first  mouthful,  he  exclaimed,  I 
‘there,  sir,  I have  saved  your  life!  I 
took  the  same  foolish  resolution  into  j 
my  head,  and  you  see  what  a lath  I 
have  made  of  myself.’  ” Thus  was  Mr. 
Gardiner  persuaded  to  return  to  the 
fleshpots,  though  as  a vegetarian  he 
had  felt  no  diminution  of  spirits  or  f 
bodily  health,  "and  my  intellects  per- 
haps were  rather  brighter.” 

The  vegetarians  are  reported  to  be 
mild-eyed,  and  we  doubt  whether  even 
the  most  hardened  would  insist  on  a 
carnivorous  friend  paying  undivided  at- 
tention to.  say,  summer  squash,  or 
force  the  choice  by  the  aid  of  gun  or 
revolver.  Yet,  iu  spite  of  their  mild 
eyes,  they  are  an  obstinate  folk  iu  the 
defence  their  articles  of  faith  a 

doctrines.  The  trouble  is,  there 
many  sorts  of  vegetarians,  and  ti 
is  now  without  precise  significance. 
There  are  “vegtarians”  who  w'U  not 
eat  a salad  dressed  with  oil.  The  state- 
ment seems  incredible;  it  *s  pathetic, 
it  is  also  true. 


being  a double  fugue.  — . 
not  a Tschaikowsky.  and  the  la' 
was  not  guilty  of  the  folly  of  a j 
gramme  in  his  memorial  tribute. 

Surely,  no  one  would  deny  the  me. 
eholy  beauty  of  the  first  movement 
Schubert’s  symphony,  with  its  lyric  • 
that  is  appealingly  feminine,  with 
melancholy  that  is  without  touch 
peevishness  and  without  taint  of  pe 
mism;  and  the  second  movement 
the  serenity—  that  is,  Schubert’s  ron 
tic  serenity— which  is  another  ti 
than  the  classic  serenity  of  Mozart, 
quiet  beauty  and  the  restrained  pas- 
of  a Grecian  frieze. 

But  the  "Eroica”?  Had  not  Naj 


ajB 

disappointed  ‘Beethoven’s  hope  of  1 
the  symphony  would  now  be  dedic; 
to  him,  as  it  was  originally  m 
manuscript  score.  It  is  not  necej. 
to  go  so  far  as  Wagner  went  In  hit 
planation  of  the  symphony—as  the 
there  were  need  of  any  explanation 
though  the  word  "Eroica”  with 
music  were  not  enough!  At  the  s 
time,  a hearer,  wondering  at  cer 
pages  in  the  symphony,  or  perple 
not  being  able,  unaided,  to  see  I 
connection  with  the  dominating  ide 
the  work,  may  be  thankful  for  som 
Wagner’s  hints. 

The  symphony  is  for  humanity, 
for  an  individual.  The  mighty  <1 
march  is  for  humanity,  not  alone 
the  restless  man.  who,  dying  at 
Helena,  was  borne  years  after  and 
knowing  in  triumph  through  the  sti 
of  Paris  to  his  imposing  tomb.  iV 
the  heroic  life  reserved  only  for 
rior  or  statesman.  It  is  not  lived  - 
by  man.  There  have  been  wc 
whose  lives  spent  in  gracious  mini: 
tion  may  justly  be  described  as  he 
as  there  have  been  saints  in  humble 
lages  whose  names  are  not  records 
any  hagiology.  And  it  should  bi 
membered  that  in  the  tribute  to 
Lowell  there  was.  inevitably,  thr 
association,  the  thought  of  manly 
and  manly  deeds  of  heroism. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke  made  ms 
appearance  in  this  country  as  a vir.- 
Before  the  change  of  programme 
announced,  he  had  chosen  Dvorak  s 
certo  as  his  piece  for  display.  Re 
’cellist  of  indisputable  parts,  but  i 
arc  very  few  concertos  for  any  ir. 
ment  that  would  have  been  in  kei 
with  the  ceremonial  spirit  of  the  > 
ing.  and  Dvorak’s  work,  which  or 
whole  is  interminably  soulless,  is 
among  them.  There  will  be  < 
opportunities  of  judging  Mr.  Mar 
artistry. 
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OF  MRS.  LOWELL 
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ruble  dj 


ME.  CALVE  TO  BE 
HEARD  IN  CONCERT 


THUS  DELIGHTED 
OSEON  TWICE  BEFORE 

cal  Sketch  of  This  Re- 
larkable  Singer — Grand 
pera  and  Other  Musical 
vents, 


MR  EMMA  CALVE,  with 
her  concert  company,  will 
appear  at  Symphony  Hall 
on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Nov.  11.  She  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Argyra 
Kastron,  violinist,  who  is 
o be  a pupil  of  Cesar  Thomson;  by 
Bevrlck  von  Norden,  a tenor  of 
h stock,  who  was  born  in  this 
ry;  by  "Mr.  Bouxmann,  a Belgian 
who,  educated  at  Liege  and  Paria, 
a member,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
ie  French  opera  company  at  New 
ns,  and  by  Mr.  Louis  Fleury, 
t,  who.  born  at  Lyons  In  1878,  took 
irst  prize  for  flute  playing  at  the 
Conservatory  in  1900. 
s will  be  Mme.  Calve's  third  ap- 
mce  in  concert  in  this  city.  On 
1,  1897,  she  sang  under  the  manage- 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Stewart  in  Mu- 
all.  when  she  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
laid,  tenor;  Mr.  Campanari,  bari- 
and  an  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Mol- 
uer.  She  then  sang  the  familiar 
rom  "The  Pearl  of  Brazil,”  Ophe- 
mad  scene  from  ‘'Hamlet,”  and  in 
irison  trio  from  "Faust.”  In  the 
scene  she  threw-  flowers  about  the 
, and  she  also  threw  herself  about 
considerable  physical  discomfort, 
>ut  the  stimulus  of  scenery  or  cos- 
. The  hall  was  crowded  and  enthu- 
i was  at  Its  height. 

gave  her  second  concert  in  Sym- 
y Hall  on  March  25,  1902.  with  the 
ance  of  Messrs,  Salignac,  tenor, 
Gilibert,  baritone.  She  sang  the 
from  "The  Peari  of  Brazil.”  Guy 
rdelot's  “Vision,"  Jules  Jouy’s  “La 
duet  from  “Mireille,”  with 
jSallgnac.  and  "Colinette,”  with  Mr. 
rt;  and  she  took  part  in  a trio, 
Montagnards.”  She  also  sang  folk 
i of  her  province.  She  also  made  a 
emarks  about  these  folk  songs,  but 
talk  was  not  that  of  an  accom- 
ed  folklorist.  We  remember  her 
saying:  "I  am  going  to  sing  you 

i of  my  province.”  It  was  In  the 
g of  1902  that  this  woman  of  de- 
ful  moods  and  whims  was  torn  te- 
ller enthusiasm  for  esoteric 
Ihism  and  the  desire  to  spread 
lghout  the  world  the  knowledge  of 
folk  songs. 

last  appearances  in  Boston  were 
iril,  1901,  and  they  were  strictly  op- 
: She  appeared  as  Carmen,  April 
16,  and  as  Santuzza,  April  8. 

~v — 

Early  Appearances. 

» remarkable  woman  sang  for  the 
time  in  Boston  at  the  Mechanics' 
Ing  as  Carmen  on  Feb.  27,  1894.  Her 
had  long  preceded  her.  She  was 
r seen  as  in  a mist  of  legend.  Some 
that  she  was  born  at  Madrid; 
hfs  named  Aveyron  as  her  birth- 
The  year  1864  was  named  as  that 
I j r birth.  A singer’s  birthday  is  a 
mj|  ble  feast,  but  this  date  is  prob- 
|l|  correct.  She  was  educated  in  a 
at  Montpelier,  and  her  first  ap- 
; uiee  in  public  was  at  a charity 
i irt  in  Nice,  when  she  was  called  oh 
i^pectedly  to  sing  a song.  She  stud- 
inging  with  Puget,  and  her  first 
itic  appearance  was  at  the  Mon- 
Brussels,  in  the  course  of  the  sea-* 
f ’8) -’82  as  Marguerite.  Those  who 
wished  to  regard  her  as  a realist 
her  birth  say  that  she  played  the 
without  a -wig.  that  is,  with  her 
black  hair,  but  she  once  said  to 
s I was  then  very  young  and  very 

tr  : I made  no  experiments,  I had  no 
lal  ideas;  my  Marguerite  was  as 
• >ther  conventional  Marguerites  as 

able,  and  I needed  all  the  help  the 
manager  and  costumer  could  give 
She  was  then  thin,  according  to 
>wn  recollection,  but  Isnardon,  in 
I?  monumental  history  of  the  Monnaie 
|i  if  her  at  the  time:  ' Miss  Calve,  a 
of  Puget  and  Mme.  Viardot,  is 
\Ted  with  a sympathetic  voice  and 
Ei  tural  beauty;  she  triumphed  on 
— rst  appearance.”  Durin#  that  sea- 
he  received  $140  a month  The 
eason  the  monthly  sum  was  raised 


MME.  EMMA  CALVE. 


It  was  in  December,  1884,  that  she 
made  her  dehut  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre 
Italien  in  Dubois’  ‘‘Aben  Hamet.”  Then 
she  went  to  the  Opera  Comique  and 
made  her  first  appearance  there  on 
March  11.  1885,  as  Helen  in  Joncieres’ 
"Chevalier  Jean."  The  critics  praised 
her  unanimously.  It  was  probably  at 
this  time  that  she  studied  with  Mme. 
Marches!.  The  next  year,  1886,  she  sang 
in  ’’Za-mpa,”  “The  Magic  Flute”  and  in 
other  operas.  She  herself  said  in  after 
years:  “It  is  curious  to  look  back  and 
see  how  conventional  I was  when  I left 
France.  I ;went  to  Italy,  and  at  Naples 
I saw  Mme.  Duse  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  a revelation  to  me.  I became  ac- 
quainted with  a new  art.  I saw  her  in 
'La  Dame  aux  Camelias,’  then  in  ‘La 
Tosca.’  which  was  making  a sensation 
all  over  Europe.  I never  saw  her  in 


Cavalleria  Rusticana.'  My  idea  of  San-  | apparently  in  possession  of  their  right 
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Never  shall  we  forget  an  extraordi- 
nary scene  at  Mechanics’  building  that 
season.  During  a wait  men  and  women 
nearly  trampled  each  other  under  foot 
as  they  rushed  frantically  toward  what 
was  called  by  courtesy  a box.  This  box 
was  a rude  affair,,  a sort  of  penned  en- 
closure, as  is  seen  at  eatt'.e  shows  in 
country  towns,  for  the  conspicuous  set- 
ting apart  of  a.  prize  sheep  or  a calf  of 
fine  breed.  The  occupants  were  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  surrounders.  The 
jostling,  frantic  crowd  was  bent  on  one 
thing:  the  close  inspection  of  Mme. 

Calve,  who  sat  within  the  rails.  During 
each  wait  she  was  looked  at  curiously 
and  at  short  range  as  (hough  she  hail 
come  from  another  planet.  Opera  glasses 
were  levelled  at  her  by  those  who  could 
have  touched  her  by  extending  an  arm. 
These  observers  were  well  dressed  and 


tuzza  was  derived  from  a close  study 
of  the  text,  and  I was  assisted  by  ad- 
vice from  Mascagni.  Duse  made  an  im- 
pression on  me.  I suddenly  saw  how 


mind.  What  did  they  expect?  Did  they 
think  that  she  would  wear  some  ex- 
traordinary costume,  or  that  she  would 
suddenly  commit  some  outrageous  ac- 


hollow  and  meaningless  was  the  stvle  I Lou?  Did  they  hope  to  hear  her  sing 

• — " 1 to  her  companions  in  the  box?  Did  they 

5 wish  to  use  the  mind  as  a kodak  to  catch 
1 and  retain  a durable  impression?  What- 
I ever  the  oaus.e  for  such  outrageous  boor- 
1 ishness,  Mme.  Calve  long  remembered 
>j  March  1,  1894. 


I had  been  cultivating.  Then  how  I 
worked!  The  first  part  I played  after 
seeing  Duse  was  Ophelia.  I threw  tra- 
dition aside  and  made  the  mad  scene  as 

truthful  as  I could.  The  effect  on  the 
public  assured  me  I was  on  the  right 
path.” 

In  Italy  she  appeared  at  La  Scala  and 
at  other  leading  opera  houses,  and  cre- 
ated the  part  of  Suzel  in  "L'Amico 
Fritz”  in  1891.  It  was  in  1892  that  she 
sang  for  the  first  time  the  parts  of 
Santuzza  and  Carmen  in  Paris.  Her 
impersonation  of  the  latter  aroused 
fierce  discussion. 


Animal  Curiosity. 

Her  first  performance  of  Carmen  in 
this  city  was  a memorable  one.  She  has 
never  equalled  it;  at  times  she  has 
fallen  far  below  it.  Of  late  years  her  im- 
personation was  too  often  perfunctory 
or  flippantly  extravagant.  For  this  both 
managers  and  the  American  public  were 
to  blame.  The  former  washed  her  to 
sing  only  Carmen,  for  they  held  the 
I part  as  a drawing  card.  Audiences,  ex- 
pectant of  frivolous  sensuousness,  en- 

Ii  couraged  her  in  the  wildest  freaks,  and 
she  soon  saw  what  they  expected  and 
realized  that  the  subtlety  and  the  re- 
pose of  her  art  would  pass  unappreciat- 
-«SL,by  the  crowd. 


Her  Impersonations. 

Mme.  Calve,  alas,  was  never  allowed 
by  managers  to  appear  in  Boston  as 
Marguerite  in  Boito’s  "Mephistopheles” 
—stay,  the  opera  was  once  announced, 
but  the  performance  was  abandoned— 
or  as  Messalina,  Cherubino,  Salome  in 
“Herodiade.”  Carmen  made  money, 
and  as  she  had  a certain  number  of 
performances  a week  by  her  contract, 
she  was  allowed  to  take,  the  part  of 
Santuzza.  She  displayed  herself  here, 
as  in  New  York,  as  a supreme  lyric 
tragedian  in  Massinet’s  “La  Navar- 
raise,”  in  certain  respects  her  most  re- 
markable histrionic  display,  but  the 
public  insisted  on  Carmen  until  she  was 
sick  of  the  action  and  the  music.  Mem- 
orable also  was  her  exquisite  interpre- 
tation of  Marguerite  in  Gounod's  opera, 
although  pedagogues  objected  to  certain 
liberties  of  tempo  in  the  jewel  scene, 
and  did  not  see  that  she  breathed  the 

breath  of  life  into  what  is  too  often  a 
pianola  waitz  repugnant  to  the  prevail- 
ing mood  of  the  act. 

It  was  in  Boston  that  she  appeared 


I nft  Mlgnon  for  the  first  oik! 

] (March  6.  1891 1 Always  aii| 

I she  had  a Strange  present!] 

I night  before  she  wen t on  tho  stage, 

I that  she  would  come  to  grief.  It  was 
noon  evident  that  she  was  not  mistress 
I of  tlie  detail  and  that  she  hud  not  fully 
made  mi  In  i'  mind  in  the  true  compo- 
sition of  tlie  part.  Site  was  still  experi- 
menting. but  this  time  before  an  audi- 
ence. in  the  third  act  she  stumbled  and 
fell,  and  tlie  curtain  was  lowered  imme- 
diately. it  was  a disappointing  per- 
formance. and  no  one  waa  more  bitterly 
disappointed  than  Emma  Calve. 

Ojifm  mill  Concert. 

Tt  has  been  said  that  opcratlo  singers 
arc  seldom  Interesting  or  successful  In 
tlie  concert  hall,  especially  when  they 
aLlernpt  a song  recital.  This  la  true  of 
many,  and  Mine.  Sembrlch,  when  sho  Is 
wholly  in  voice  and  in  mood,  Is  a rare 
exception.  There  are  certain  singers 
who  are  absolutely  dependent  on  action 
and  tlie  dramatic  situation  to  make  any 
effect  whatever.  Heard  In  a bare  con- 
cert hall,  where  they  must  rely  solely 
on  vocal  skill,  t heir  imperfections  are 
at  once  revealed.  But  Mme.  Calve  is 
first  of  all  an  admirable  singer.  No  one 
has  surpassed  her  of  late  years  in  deli- 
cacy of  nuance.  In  the  beautiful  main- 
tenance of  the  vocal  line.  In  exquisite 
coloring  of  tone  to  suit  and  italicize  the 
meaning  of  the  noet.  These  gifts  and 
acquirements  can  be  displayed  as  gen- 
erously and  effectively  in  concert  songs 
as  on  tlie  operatic  stage. 

Furthermore,  tlie  personal  charm  of 
this  remarkable  woman,  the  magnetism 
of  her  individuality  are  not  dependent 
on  costume  or  dramatiu  scene.  Her 
whims  and  caprices,  her  fantastical 
thoughts,  purposes,  desires,  imaginings 
are  world-famous,  but  Mme.  Calve  Is 
much  more  than  a superbly  eccentric 
lyric  tragedian.  She  is  very  human,  she 
is  most  womanly.  It  is  something  to  say 
in  after  years  "!  saw,  I heard  her,”  for 
even  when  in  opera  she  Is  irritating  or 
histrionically  disappointing,  the  specta- 
tor is  conscious  of  an  unusual  power  the 
other  side  of  the  footlights  though  it  be 
not  exerted  to  the  utmost,  and  seeing 
her  he  classes  her  instinctively  among 
the  famous  women,  legendary  and  his- 
torical. ot  all  the  centuries. 


LOCAL. 

The  Symphony  orchestra  has  just 
published  its  little  year  book,  showing 
its  complete  bookings  for  the  season. 
With  the  preliminary  trip  to  Canada 
and  the  middle  West,  the  total  number 
of  concerts  will  be  109.  The  season  will 
end  in  Boston  on  Saturday,  April  28. 
Forty-eight  concerts  wall  be  given  here; 
next  come  New  York  with  ten  and 
Cambridge  with  six;  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington  get 
five  each,  Providence  and  Hartford 
three  each,  and  Buffalo,  Worcester  and 
Portland  two.  The  rest  are  scattered 
for  the  most  part  through  New  York 
state  and  New  England.  The  season 
promises  to  be  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  history  of  the  orchestra.  Not  only 
was  the  western  trip  most  profitable, 
but  everywhere,  without  a single  excep- 
tion. the  subscriptions  show  a substan- 
tial increase  over  those  of  last  year.  In 


Washington,  where  a series  is  to  he 
given  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years, 
the  New  National  Theatre  has  been 
■ practically  sold  out  on  subscription. 

The  first  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
| quartet  concerts  on  Monday  evening  is 
looked  forward  to  with  interest.  Mr. 
Warnke,  the  first  'cellist  of  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  will  then  make  his 
first  appearance  here  as  a quartet 
player.  The  change  that  had  to  be 
made  In  the  personnel  through  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Krasselt  was  unlooked 
for,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Warnke.  Mr.  Krasselt’s 
successor,  Is  fully  able  to  take  his 
place.  Mr.  Warnke  has  had  much  more 
experience  In  chamber  music  than  Mr. 
Krasselt,  and  has  played  in  some  of  the 
best  organizations  in  Germany. 

Advance  subscriptions  for  tickets  for 
Mme.  Calve’s  concert  will  be  received 
at  Symphony  Hall  until  Thursday  next, 
when  the  box  office  6ale  will  begin  in 
the  morning.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Louis  H.  Mudgett. 

The  box  office  at  Symphony  Hall  will 
be  open  at  1 o’clock  today  for  the  sale 
of  tickets  for  the  concert  of  Gargiulo  and 
! his  band. 

The  ticket  sale  for  the  Kneisel  con- 
; certs  will  begin  at  Potter  Hall  tomor- 
| row  morning  and  continue  during  the 
week.  On  Monday,  Nov.  6.  seats  for  the 
I 1 first  concert  may  be  had  at  the  same 
place.  The  concert  of  Nov.  7 will  be  given 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Harold  Ran- 
dolph, pianist,  and  the  programme  will 
Include  Beethoven’s  quartet  In  F minor 
op.  95;  Rubinstein’s  sonata  for  piano 
and  ’cello  In  D major,  Schubert’s  quar- 
tet In  C minor,  and  F.  A.  Stock's  quar- 
quartet  In  C minor,  op.  6 (second  part), 
which  will  be  played  here  for  the  firs| 
time 

The  Longy  Club  (Messrs.  A.  and  D.l 
Maquarre,  flutes;  Loqgy  and  Lenom, 
oboes;  Grisez  and  Mimart,  clarinets;' 
Haln  and  Lorbeer.  horns:  Sadony  find 
Helleberg,  bassoons;  de  Voto,  pianist) 
will  give  .three  concerts  of  chamber 
music  for  wind  Instruments  in  Potter 
Hall  on  Monday  evenings,  Dec.  18  Jan. 
22,  Feb.  28.  These  pieces  will  be  p’layed 
for  the  first  time:  Beethoven’s  Ron- 
dino,  Faure’s  Nocturne.  Klugherdt’s 
Reed  songs  for  oboe,  viola  and  piano, 
Lacroix’s  Symphonic  variations 
Lampe’s  Serenade,  Lefebvre’s  Scherzo’ 
Malherbe’s  nonetto,  Mendelssohn's  duet 
for  clarinet  and  basset  horn;  Mozart’s 
Divertimento  No.  10,  concerto  in  E flat 
for  oboe;  Novacek's  sinfonietta.  Rice’s 
quintet,  Wolf-Farrari’s  chamber  sym- 
phony. Tickets  for  the  series  are  on 
sale  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Miss  Marie  Hall,  the  celebrated  v 
English  violinist,  will  give  concerts 
Jordan  Hall  on  the  afternoons  of  N-, 

14  and  18. 

Mr.  Raoul  Pugno.  the  distingu' 


r niat 

.«8AS«^^5S  4assrw  ••^H»S»;.. & 

! with  Mr  George  F Smith  ^ '"f  ^ ^We’&day  evening,  "Rigoletta.”  The 

wms^m  Msais^ 

' 1 ass  mffurwaww.  s««ssra^wg%S3^' 

I iM?lriC’ George  Hamlin  will  sing : songs  ^ Mr.T  Par^rffann: 

I I ^rSn^B^Ln. 

Quartet  at  its  first  concert  on  JIi.  Goff  mo  iir.  Parsons;  Heinrich. 
Xov  28  bv  playing  the  piano  part  of  Best^BitMO  ^izabeth>  Miss  Rennyson 

dl?^aHqeUltnHopePitirk  will  piay  pieces  and  Miss  N— e^fr/V 

| andCSohSia?nbatSher  first"'  i»  Mclennan  and  ^Kand 

!tedinfrt1UHall  on  Monday  afternoon,  Mgs*  ^ „ 

' NCHo#n,ann  quartet  announces  «- on 

~ - — w.  ^ rf^T*  O YXff  r»T*<l  Will  t3,KG  LllG 


— "Xlda,’ 


WAiila,  and  at  s r.  -u,  mguiei. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe  will  sing  at  ms  siumo, 
74  Commonwealth  avenue.  Newton  Ivoulevnrd. 
Irish  folk  songs  and  songs  by  Frances  Allit- 
sen  Mr.  J.  Angus  Winter  will  be  the  pianist. 

Svmphonv  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Organ  recital  by 
Mr.  Clarence  Eddy.  Pieces  by  Alden,  Bach, 
Baldwin.  Bird.  Chaffin.  Cleramhault,  Elgar, 
Gullmant.  Uolllns.  G.  E.  Whiting. 

THURSDAY— Tremont  Theatre,  8 P.  M, 

■Tannhauscr.  tj— | 


FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M,  third 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  line.  Johanna  Gadski  end  Mr. 
Ellison  Van  Hcose.  Wagner's  'Marchor 
Homage,"  bacehanale  and  duet  from  1 »““• 
liar-user."  Waltbers  prize  song  from  "the 
Mcstersingers":  Siegfried's  parting  from 

Bruunbilde.  Siegfried's  death  and  funeral 
march,  and  final  scene  from  "lue  Dusk  ol 

Tremont  Theatre,  8:15  P.  M,  Puccini  a 
“l.a  Bobeme"  (first  time  here  in  English). 

SATURDAY— Tremont  Theatre.  2(P.  M,  "TaDn- 
Iihpii'npi-  ?nd  8 P.  M.«  “Faust. 

St  cine  rt  Hall.  3 P.  M,  piano  recital  by  Mr. 
Charles  Anthony,  pieces  by  Bach,  Berger, 
Brahms,  Oliopln.  Cesar  Franck,  Liszt.  Men- 
delssohn. Scbloezer. 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M..  third  concert  of 
th-  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


"years  affe  no  more  than  

aud  in  liis  sight  Methuselah  lived  uo 
nearer  one  day  than  Abel,  for  all  parts 
of  ri me  are  alike  unto  him,  unto  whom 
none  are  referrible.  and  all.tbings  pres- 
ent unto  whom  nothing  is  past  or  to 
_eome." 
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OPERA  SEASON 


MME.  SERENA  MAKES 

HER  BOSTON  DEBUT 


or.  V\  egenci  * Z 

________  —7 — — ; ~ (Newman  and  Crawford 

annual  series  of  three  chamber  concerts  , — f„  ,t  tv, 

at  Potter  Hall  for  the  evenings  of  Nov 
2S.  Jan.  2 and  Feb.  S.  . Composition?  are 
promised  bv  Mozart,  .Beethoven, 


respective  parts  at  the  Saturday  mat- 
inee,  — 


GARGIULO’S  band  concert. 


Brahms,  Bruckner.  Taneieff,  Siudi'i?. 
Debussy,  D’lndy  and  others,  some  of 
these  tor  the  first  time  in  Boston.  -l,1’.' 
club  will  have  the  assistance  of  Mis- - 
Mary  A.  Stowell.  Miss  Grace  of 

Mr  Felix  Fox,  pianists,  and  members  or 
the  Symphony  Orchestra.  . The  member- 
ship of  the  quartet  remains  un^ta.n|,e<i 
(Messrs  J Hoffmann,  A.  Bak.  K.  Ri-s 
land  C.’  Barth).  Season  tickets  are  now 

° One  wfekDom’today  the  Irish  ladies' 
choir  of  Dublin,  a musical  organization 
celebrated  "n  Gi’cat  Britain  and  Ireland 
will  give  a series  of  concerts  in  Sym 
nhonv  Hall  The  opening  concert  will 

be  given  on  Sunday,  evening  under  the 

ousoices  of  the  Musicians  Aid  Society- 

The  ladies  of  the  organiration  WiU  hold 

S?atesf  Hotel  m»mP8  to  Tsunday^  Nov. 

5 The  choir  comes  to  this  countiy  ^^ 
the  indorsement  o^  ‘heiress  ^f  choir 

artist3  as  to M^KeG^®cCosslett-Hel- 

ler?6 the'Tond u ctor-6  and  soprano  soloist: 
Miss  « Jthee‘griatestPIlady  harpist 

lit  KubfllkT  Miss  Joan  Holland. 
lhe  contralto  soloist  Acad  f ot 
uate  Of  tne  tv uy  Verdi  con- 

Music.  Lo'VdM\ian  dThere  are  26  young 
servatory  Ml^"’  j£atiom  represent- 
women  m the  or^aniza  They  will  giv« 


Italian  Instrumentalists  Give  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  Most  Pleas- 
ing Programme,  j^i 

There  was  a concert  at  Symphony 
Hall  last  evening  by  Mr.  Gargiulo  and 
hb  Italian  band,  given  for  the  benefit 
kei"  Benoit,  Mr.  Jones;  .viuuuou,  £ Christ  Child  Charity  Circl  . 

Jurigmen;  iMimi,  Miss  Rennyson;  Mu-  oeramme  included  Suppe’s  ,,  tr,^.Ild 
setta,  Miss  Brennan;  conductor,  Mr.  P10^aan^Sverture;  an  idyl.  ‘The  G>P- 

Bmanuel.  . . ,.  -a,-t  cy”  by  Ganne;  Mascagni  s .inwrmezzo 

Saturday  evening,  Faust.  .,„**«.■  cy  ^GayallerU^ticana,,  ^n}* 

a cornet  solo  bj  Tito  Mattel 


Eridav  evening1,  “La  Boheme. 

dolph,  Mr  Sheehan:  Marcel  Mr  Deane: 

gaSt,: ^V.^ne? TTcindoro,  Mr. 

MES: 


M?atUito^Tmmm,'n^epSs^TiiMeT'a^Mr! 

Wagner,  Mr.  Parsons;  Martha.  Miss 
Petre;  conductor,  Mr.  Emanuel. 

There  will  be  an  orchestra  of  50. 


cy, 

from 
overture 
"Largo  ' 


PERSONAL. 

Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  of  Bos- 
ton will  give  concerts  on  the  Pacific 
coast  with  Miss  Elsa  Ruegger,  the 
'cellist;  who  will  play  here  at  a Sym- 
phony concert. 

Miss  Margaret  Crawford,  a mezzo-so- 
prano of  Mr.  Savage’s  company,  studied 
here  with  Mr.  Reinold  Herman  when  he 
was  conductor  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn. 

Miss  Florence  Easton,  a coloratura 
soprano  with  Mr.  Savage’s  opera  com- 
pany, was  associated  with  the  Moody- 
Manners  company  at  Covent  Garden. 

Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford’s  new  sym- 
phony in  E flat  major,  "in  honor  of  the 
life  work  of  a great  artist,  G.  F.  Watts. 
R A.,”  will  be  produced  by  the  London 
Symphony  orchestra  on  Jan.  Is.  will 
Stanford  attempt  to  translate  certain 
iw  Watts  into  music,  as  Hans 


“w*Sd°-hva  Mr  Nappl,  and  Gargiulo’s 
^Bircarorie."  sungPby  Mr.  *un«.ato. 
baritone.^^  q{  g^ea Viuslc’’"was  ad- 
hnr  there  was  necessarily'  and 
r^fv-La  sprinkling  of  secular  pieces. 
There yisauttle  conventionally  "sacred 
lhere  is  an  interesting 


bP-h?-.  £ stupid,  msignificant  or 

S^udlin  It  ys  the^|e  wise^to  in-  . 


Stanford  attempt  to  translate  ueiuwi* 


and  two  special  concerts  on  i M 

Thursday,  afternoons.  The  p 5 triotic 
offered  will  e™bi‘ace  fo  > ^ g 

and  sentiment^l  mnd  classical  n^^  and 

KT  qu'Irt^  choral  part 

songs  as  well  ^ the  vocal  w,n 

begin  tomorrow  morning  at  Symphony ; 

HvvU  sale  of  Single  tickets  for  the  Sun- 
day chamber  concerts  W!ll  open  _ 

Chickering  S be  on  next 

Nov.  1.  The  ni  St  cone  auartet  will 


Miss  Bessie  Bell  Collier  win  pmy  a. 
New  Haven  with  the  Symphony  orche« 
tra  of  that  city  on  Nov.  7.  _ . „ , 


;ra  of  that  city  on  Nov.  i. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Kube- 
lik’s concert  in  London  Oct.  7;  Kube- 
lik has  made  his  reputation  a little  too 
early;  nobody  can  say  that  his  tech- 
nique is  not  splendid,  or  that  his  mere 
physical  endurance  is  anything  but 
praiseworthy.  With  these  words,  how- 
ever we  are  inclined  to  cease  from 
praise,  simply  because  Kubelik’s  mas- 
tership over  the  violin  seems  more  con- 
« — -i  . - v,)c  inctnimprif  than  to  the  mu* 


i^e  ^arrangement  P^amnL 

| 

and  A.b^F.  amTopriate  for  a brass  band,  j 
■me  orgamlatfon  under  Mr  Gajpulo 
aid  some  excellent  work,  it  ■ * tor 

fUstance  a triumph  to  reproduce  such 
pfeesas  Handel’S  "Largo”  .Mascagnis 
Fntermezzo  or  Mr.  Gargiulo’s  "MedRa- 
Hnn  ” with  the  mellow  tone  and  admira- 
ble legSo  that  wore  heard  last  even- 
ing But  the  music  tliat  gave  most 
pleasure  was-  the  more  robust  sort. 
"The  Gypsv"  idyl.  Rossini  s sturdy 

overture  excerpts  from  "Carmen,  ’ were 

S w*5t:«s:B,Ki»ihSorrs 

wMe^oudbmppla^ 

band  also  was  obliged  to  add  to  the 
programme,  ‘and  should  be  especially 
commended  for  responding  with  fresh 
"nothing  was  repeated. 

PThe  audience  was  small,  but  most  en- 
thusiast! 


Chickering  Hau  “ A be  on  nett  tership  over  the  violin  seems  more  con- 

Nov.  1.  The  fl«t  concert  w: > | fined  J0  his  instrument  than  to  the  mu- 

Sundav,  when  the  Kneisei  quai  vev  „:hich  he  desires  to  interpret.  We 

its  first  appearance  here  this  sea  sic  w men  „erfect  .iustice  that  he 


OSLEB  AGAIN. 

Prof.  Osier’s  first  lecture  in  London 


S ns  fil-rt  appearance  here  this  sea 

SMr.  Hamson  ^"^ge^UdoJeral 
convpany1  wiU^ivTatonT^eStal  during; 

vfars  vRl  give  a plano  recital  in  Stein- 
years,  w eTuesday  afternoon,  Nov.  21. 
ert  Hall  on  inesmiy.  being  made 


fined  to  his  instrument  than  to  the  mu-  prot.  Osiers  msc  . • the 

sic  which  he  desires  to  .interpret.  We  Re„ius  professor  of  Medicine  in 
may  say  with  perfect  justice  that  lie  I as  Oxford  was  on  the  sub- 

conaders  his  instrument  more  than  the  , University  of  Oxto  table 

work  which  he  sets  . to  lumself  for  f gi  Thomas  Browne,  lbe  tame 

interpretation  by  that  instrument.  The  , ject  or  k d witli  various  ei 

result  is  that  in  a concert  such  as  that  bv  him  was  stack  And 


hat  instrument.  .The  j ject  of  h.r  ^ various  edi- 

resuit  is  mat  in  a concert  such  as  that  j bv  him  was  stacked 
which  lie  gave  on  Saturday  lie  was  in  j sir  Thomas  works.  An 

uoim  rlicflnnnintma'.  On  the  I tlODS  OA-  • ■Rqitimftrefouud 


irhicli  he  gave  on  saiuiuuj  nc  m . c gir  Thomas  wv , 

nanv  ways  very  disappointing.  On  the  tions  o , A in  Baltimore  found 

whole,  be  it  said.  Kubelik’s  achievement  the  learned  professor  m 
was  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  , deiigkt  in  inviting  students 

things  ot  interpretative  musical  art;  lie  special  . - tliem  about  their 

will  find,  no  doubt,  in  time  the  exact  his  house,  quizzing 

. dv  nr  experiments  of  the  uaj,  a 

level  upon  which  - liiiT  artistic  accom-  study  o e these  editions  of 

plishment  should  be  based.  then  showing  . imon  t''e 

Our  Paris  correspondent  writes.  M.  q d expatiatiu0  I 


rP?da’n  "'Hall  on  tke  evenings  of  Nov. 
22*rand  1 At  present  the  society  is 

rChrT,rnSinoSf  mbrica'  director,  Mr. 

rmell  and  James  Gilbert,  the  stage  di- 
rector The  costumes  will  all  be  3a^[i 

R S-  “a?, 

wdll  be  taken  by  Miss  Adele  Okie,  that 
nf  Henri  bv  Mr.  A.  R.  Marshall  and 
thaT of GaspatMby  Mr.  D.  E.  Bowen. 


I N unusually  large  advance 
demand  for  opera  seats 
Imsbeen  made  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre.  Even  the 
sale  for  "Parsifal"  last 
year  has  been  eclipsed  by 
last  week’s  record.  | 

The  repertory  offered  by  Mr  Henry 
W Savage  la  sufficient  in  itse 
^.ct  ^ntlon.  Out  ing  the  season  - 
operae  will  he  sung  Here  for  the 

tn  English:  Puccini  s La  ho 

■heime.’*  with  Its  fascinating  music  and 

1 rdlent  performance  of  Parana 
I goers  -ould  POt  ^ve  benev^ed 

now  equipped  m ns  ^ . The  opera 


Gailhard,  the  director  ot  tne  ■»=  : Browne  ‘ and  solemn  or  got' 

just  engaged  an  E n s:l is h m a n Mffl-  [ knowledge,  ubvsiciai 


B&W  W V",sirf  i 

opposite  who?e  house,  indeed,  he  Uw  j of  Norwich.  1 * , , „ravelv  on 

on  the  outskirts  of  the  Bois.  He  has  , "Xlie  lecturer  touched  sr  y 

devoted  a number  of  years  to  the  study  I says  . theory  that  atter  oO  a 

of  the  lyrical  art,  being  happily  in  a . the  autlioi  s - v>pwins  to  de- 

nosition  of  personal  fortune  which  has  . ‘magnetic  force  begins 

nlaced  him  under  no  necessity  to  accept  mans  SPrious  reflection 

t have  had  the  pleasure 


placed  him  under  no  necessity  xo  accept 
engagements.  1 have  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Mr.  Daxey’s  voice,  which  is 
a bass  of  marvellous  richness  and 
nower.  His  perfect  training  enables  him 
to  manipulate  it  with  the  ease  that  one 
associates  generally  only  with  the  light 
voice  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  Mr.  Daxey  has  one  pf  the  most 
superb  bass  voices  in  the  world,  and  l 
expect  that  his  appearance  upon  the 
Stave  of  the  National  Conservatoire 
wilf  create  a sensation  in  musical  Paris. 
His  engagement  is  interesting  in  an- 
other sense  also.  It  is  the  fii  st  time 
that  an  Englishman  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  great  house  of  music.— Pall  MaW 
Gazeite. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  51,  grand 
concert  by  Chevalier  Gargiulo  and  his  con- 
cert band  of  50  virtuosos  for  the  benefit  of 
Christ  Child  Charity  Circle. 

MONDAY— Tremont  Theatre.  8 P.  11,  "Alda" 
by  Mr.  Savage’s  English  opera  company. 
For  cast  see  special  article. 

Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M.  First  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  quartet  (Messrs.  Hess. 
Koth,  Ferir.  Warlike):  Schubert's  quartet 

In  A minor  op.  29;  Glazounoff's  Novellettes 
for  string  quartet,  op.  15;  Brahms'  sextet 
in  B flat.  op.  18.  Messrs.  Zach  and  J. 
Keller  will  assist. 


TUESDAY— Tremont  Theatre.  8 P.  M,  "Ixihen- 
grin.” 


. y,n(._‘a  sufficiently  serious  reflection 

for  those  advancedthinkers^wh^today 

hold  that  up  to  40—  • 

===^"3rs 

ffsws- ■; 

(■epted  of  our  lives,  a life 


WEDNESDAY— Tremont  Theatre.  2 P.  M, 


Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage’s  English  grand 
opera  company  began  last  night  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  an  engagement  of  two 

Sft  vS  5 

The  e»t  w„  u M»°~' 

The  King Ml£E  >jewIDan 

Amneris jjr  Sheehan 

Radames — * ...Mr.  Parker 

.Miss  Serena 

Alda Mr.  Goff 

— - • • y£gg  Brcnnan 

A priestess ..Mr.  Best 

lilSis-afii 

te'fislfti 

ported  smger^t  wa^ecai»e i^there  w ere 

mMwmik 

landL„c  rthot  Often  excites  admiration, 
SfdnWs  producrion  oXf  "Parsifal;  ^ 
worthy  ot  any  Europ«m ^ opera^ous^e. 

£ return^the^confldence1  and  the  support 

WhenPUheCproduc^  tingffished 

3902.  the  performance  ^st?"s\"ging  of 

distinction.  character- 

wX 

^idSTmusic  .thCompo.^IoranE^- 
^U^'oFcm  wl  en  some  of  it,  rhythms 

oo  music  °Y  ^nthe^trains  given  to  Aids 
the  work,  let  tne  moved  thousands 
and  Amneris  have  n»ua  no  mort 
and  there  is  1 Ia  1 „ F fv  in d l v i a ua 

•»  srk^a;  asr“  s 

obvious1  situa'tlons,  not  in  the  text  of  th 

Ub,VtUmtf'rancon  Davies  in  his  curiou 
^ Mr.  Ffrancon  d Future, 

book  ,P!fri  prefatory  footnote  of  “th 
speaks  to  a derogatory  i- » fasl  scen 

blZ - ' " Mr  E^vies.  like  Ephrain 
Is  joined  to  his  idols;  let  him  ale® 

and  thl  tragedy  below  We  have  he« 

V^'SIS  8khr»f£4 

the  list  of  maa‘erdP^cnecSean^vS  30  yea 

alien a v™.stmodernity  ^soon  put  thei 
whose  crowded  hospital.- 

Tt  For  Verdi  was  intensely  hung 
an-  ^ fnriouslv  in  earnest;  his  dr 
M^imalffiauon  in 

war?  the  wealth  of  meloc 

and  Wagner,  >. r.o  well  escite  t 

beauty  In  - 1 Itadan  followers,  w 
envy  wlten  thev  would  be  me 

effective!'  the  honest  compliment  of  i> 

study,  tlJfr|inringJ  teacher,  cast 

has  l vric  rather  than  drama 

at  ,PuSwould  have  been  better  for 
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by  Ihe  tones,  but  in  the  scenes  p 
v where  vocal  breadth  and  intc 

xu^«nce«Secu- 
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ndeney.  Her  appearance  in  a 
uiltable  part  Is  anticipated  with 
t,  for  she  is  certainly  a slnBer 
[nise. 

Newman  has  Improved  as  a 
since  she  appeared  here  two 
ago.  She  has  more  repose,  more 
isho  Is  more  careful  in  the  main- 
re  and  balance  of  tho  phrase;  she 
per  confounds  spasms  with  effects, 
actress  she  is  still  without  truo 
ality;  her  gestures  are  too  fre- 
and  without  significance;  she  has 
i mannerisms  in  her  carriage 
one  does  not  associate  with  an 
an  princess;  and  she  has  not  mas- 
the  fundamental  principles,  tho 
ic  of  facial  play. 

Sheehan  sang  in  appropriately 
vein;  Mr.  Parker  was  a sonorous 
of  syllabic  dignity;  Mr.  Cranston 
led  us  of  our  old  friend  Herman, 
ndgraveof  Thuringia,  masquerad- 
Egyptian  dress;  and  the  part  of 
isro  was  carefully  composod  by 
iff.  who  acted  with  barbaric  spirit 
ing  effectively. 

chorus  was  excellent  and  Me.  I 
lel  conducted  with  authority,  af- 
front tho  speed  of  certain  move- 
especlally  in  the  Nile  scene,  ho 
vidently  considerate  of  the  com- 
f the  suburbanites.  Perhaps  tho 
m of  tho  delightful  ballet  music 
temple  and  In  Amneris’  chamber 
le  also  to  this  consideration.  The 
es  of  the  performance,  which  was 
ding  throughout,  were  the  finale 
second  act,  and  the  scene  be- 
Alda  and  Amonasro. 
a pleasure  to  add  that  the  infer- 
tile public  is  not  merely  in  one 
or  in  one  singer.  The  advance 
ir  the  fortnight  was  large,  and  a 
>use  will  be  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
i. 

a”  will  bo  repeated  at  the 
■sday  matinee,  when  Mr.  Maclen- 
.•ill  be  i the  Radames  and  MlsS 
• Albright  the  Amneris. 
opera  this  evening  will  be  "Lohen- 
wlth  Miss  Rennyson,  Miss  Craw- 
and  Messrs.  Wegener,  Deane, 
-ds  and  Parker  as  the  chief  sing- 
Ir.  Schenck  will  conduct. 
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URTEI  CONCERT 


and  Hi-'  dog  hftwled  piteously  on  the 
night  when  Miss  Money  met  her  death 
But  who  wns  the  murderer? 

There  is  in  T.ondoo  a clairvoyant.  Mr. 
i von  Bourg.  A few  years  ago.  when  all 
other  efforts  had  failed,  he  discovered 
1 the  body  of  Mr.  Foxwell,  a missing 
■ stock  broker.  Consulted  by  a reporter 
I of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  told  him 
I Imt  lie  had  impressions  with  regard  to 
the  tunnel  tragedy,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  have  some  article  of  Miss 
Money’s  clothing.  The  reporter  look  to 
him  a white  kid  "love  that  she  had  worn 
recently.  The  clairvoyant  touched  the 
glove,  then  turned  it  inside  out,  and 
said  : “I  get  a most  terrible  sensation 
with  il,  a sensation  as  of  a terrific  shock. 
She  was  certainly  murdered.”  lie  put 
the  glove  to  li is  forehead,  and  he  saw 
the  young  woman  meeting  a man  who 
was  in  the  carriage  ; she  met  him  at  his 
instigation.  There  were  other  persons 
in  the  carriage.  Aitss  Money  was  thrown 
out.  “The  man  had  great  difficulty  in 
throwing  her  out.  and  1 don’t  think  she 
was  delid  at  the  time.’’  The  deed  was 
cold-blooded,  determined.  Mr.  von 
Bourg  said  Hint  if  Miss  Money  had  com- 
mitted suicide  he  would  have  had  a feel- 
ing of  depression,  whereas  he  had  a feel- 
ing of  sudden  and  violent  attack.  The 
glove  told  him  she  was  too  sensible  a girl 
to  kill  herself.  The  man  connected  with 
the  tragedy  is  young  and  slight : he  has 
a long,  white  face. 

Relatives  of  the  murdered  girl  then 
called  on  the  clairvoyant,  and  he  used 
the  crystal  by  which  he  traced  the  stock 
broker.  He  wrapped  it  in  an  article  of 
clothing  worn  recently  by  Miss  Money. 
The  relatives  looked  into  the  crystal.  “I 


Boston  Symphony  quartet  (Messrs. 
Roth.  Ferir  and  Warnke)  gave 
'st  concert  of  the  season  last  night 
rdan  Hall.  The  programme  in- 
1 Schubert's  quartet  in  A minor, 

• Glazounoff’s  Novellettes,  op.  15, 
rahms'  sextet  In  B flat  major,  oo, 
which  Messrs.  Max  Zach,  viola, 
Keller,  'cello,  assisted.  The  pro- 
to was  well  chosen,  for,  although 
tees  by  Glazounoff.  produced  here 
Adamowskl  quartet  Nov.  23,  1898, 
t of  marked  distinction,  with  the 
l;ii!(«  e eXCeption  of  the  0rlentalo  and 
racier  I they  served  as  a resting 

i to  At  between  the  music  by  Schubert  I 
Tola*  'ahm*'  Soth  the  quartet  and  the  ' 
are  familiar  here,  but  familiarity 
ft  staled  their  beauty.  The  quar- 
; only  one  of  the  14  published  dur- 
hubert’s  lifetime,  has  the  true 
rtian  charm,  with  its  blend  of 
'■p.,?  lyrtcism  and  peculiar  melancholy, 
ivpldi  *s,  a much  clearer  and 

•fr  >srlr ■ 1 V.an  1 10?e  °f  Brahms  that 
, < ri  'd_j.d*  Bave  to  the  composer  a 
* ..  popularity,  and,  althouerh  the 
® Brahxnslta  prefers  or  pretends 
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„ it  -e,r  tlle  companion  sextet  in  G 
; th®  average  audience  will  always 
• n-oi  e euarl  er  composition  more  in- 
* **  reason  of  its  structure, 
f“;  -J  character  and  general  intelligl- 

iess,  who  at  the  end  of  last  sea- 
,hJl  brought  his  quartet  to  a.  hisrh 
® ,‘f  'l  Proficiency,  might  well  have 
1 * scouraged  by  the  withdrawal  of 
‘I  whh  wj'0'.  11  ls  said,  is  .con: 
with  a desire  to  conduct;  but 
i is  one  of  the  attributes  of  an 
Quartet  leader,  and  in  Mr 
the  new  'cellist,  Mr.  Hess  has 
qrue  of  chamber  music  routine 
echnic  and  sound  musical  feei: 
d convictions,  As  Messrs.  Roth 
r.5.  sre  quartet  musicians  of 
the  first  concert  of 
V®3  B 18  now  organized  gave 
ite  pleasure  and  a cheerful 

future  StThln<1  pFpular  success 
luturc.  1 he  performance  was 

anc^  united,  discreetly 
al  throughout.  The  tone  was  as 
mallty  and  as  admirably  blend- 
lie  quartet's  previous  work  has 
hearers  to  expect.  The  sextet 
yed,  on  tho  whole,  with  judicious 
ism  and  with  good  balance  nf 

5ou°sCeCdSlthnally  Piquant  Russian 
iroused  the  warmest  applause 

;t  movement,  the  ‘‘Orientals  " 
haps  the  most  popular  taIC’ 
was  an  enthusiastic  audience  or 
« efee.  The  second  concoj?  wm 
.ce  Monday  evening,  Nov.',27 

LOVE  AND  CRYSTAL. 

ung  woman,  a -Miss  Mouey.  was 
dead  in  Merstham  tunnel,  .Eng- 
short  time  ago.  Was  she  mur- 
n a railway  carriage  and  then ; 
out  of  a door?  Did  she  throw 
our.  and  thus  receive  the  fatal 
? Her  relatives  scouted  the  sui- 
ory.  Her  married  sister  had  a 
presentiment  before  the  mur- 


see  a hat  and  somethin."  dark,”  said  one 
of  I hem.  “There  are  a man  and  a 
woman;  they  are  talking;  lie  is  placing 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  Oh  ! now  the 
door  opens,  something  dark  falls  out. 
It  s gone.  Now  the  door  is  shut  and  the 
man  stands  alone.”  The  clairvoyant 
sazed  into  the  crystal  : "The  man  does 
not  get  out  of  the  carriage  at  Redhill. 
Rook.  I see  a signal  box  and  light 
streaming  from  it.  The  lines  separate 
and  tlie  man  rides  off  on  a cycle.  lie  is 
bending  over  the  handles,  riding  furi- 
ously. He  goes  back  to  the  railway.”  A 
relative  saw  him  going  back  to  the  tun- 
nel and  peering  into  it.  The  peerer  was 
the  young  slight  man  with  a delicate 
air  and  a Jong  white  face.  Three  per- 
sons saw  him  in  the  crystal.  . They  rec- 
ognized the  figure  of  "the  woman  in  the 
carriage  as  that  of  Miss  Money. 

hhat  is  to  be  said  of  this  extraordi- 
nary story?  It  is  a fact  that  Mr.  von 
i Bourg  found  the  body  of  the  stock 
| ,nokpr  lo"g-  after  ordinary  search  was 
abandoned,  and  he  claims  he  found  it  by 
I means  of  the  crystal.  He  is  not  a char- 
acter of  a bygone  century  when  there 
was  a prevailing  belief  in  crystal,  penta- 
de.  magic  mirror  and  geomantic  figure- 
li"  is  a man  of  today.  Why  should  not 
the  crystal  be  used  by  sleuths  in  Boston 
and  New  York?  Monarchs  have  not 
disdained  it.  for  in  it  years  ago  Childeric 
sought  the  future.  Crystallomaney  might 
well  supersede  the  third  degree  Possi- 
bly the  ball  in  the  hand  of  an  expert 
might  show  the  murderer  of  the  ex- 
change editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  or 
even  the  surgeon  associated  with  the 
VVinthrop  mystery.  The  police  seem 
powerless  in  both  cases. " 

•slnrV  ^ & J 


AT  THE  TREMON 

Lohengrin”  was  performed  last  night 
at  the  Tremon?  Theatre  by  Mr.  Henry 
W . Savage’s  English  grand  opera  com- 
pany. Mr.  Schenk  conducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Jfke“Brrin Wegener 

Teiramund.':::.;;;;;;;: 

TheHermM .Mr.  Richards 

There  are  certain  operas  that  depend 
little,  or  not  at  all.  on  scenic  display, 
gorgeous  pageant  or  sumptuous  cos- 
tumes. "Don  Giovanni,”  “iraust,”  “II  | 
Trovatore”  have  often  delighted  or 
thrilled  audiences  when  the  stage  ap- 


pointments ana  hianagemcftlf  wore  shab- 
by or  laughable:  for  the  sotting  wns 
forgotten,  ho  gf-ur  Is  the  power  of  the 
1 1 ills  ic.  so  simple  and  iiuumii  are  the 
situations,  it  Is  I lie  idd  boast  of  tliu 
elder  Dumas:  "Ciivo  me  a barn  stage 

and  a man  and  a woman  uml  1 will 
nn/vc  the  audience.” 

But  “Lohengrin"  Is  not  one  of  these 
operas.  To  make  Its  dm-  effect  II  de- 
mands, first  of  ah.  a peculiarly  romun- 
tle  and  at  limes  mystical  atmosphere, 
which  imi.st  Is-  created,  il  is  true,  chiefly 
by  the  swan-drawn  knight,  bill  he  must 
be  assisted  by  all  the  arts  of  the  stage 
maimg-r.  It  mutters  little,  how  Don 
Giovanni.  Manrico.  Faust  and  Mephls- 
lophelca  arc  dressed  as  long  as  the  cos- 
tumes are  not  glaringly  Incongruous. 
Lohengrin  and  his  temporary  associates 
must  he  strikingly  attired.  There  must 
be  an  Impressive  bridal  procession,  with 
j rich  and  pictorial  eo.slumes;  there  must 
he  a palace  that  suggests  archaeological 
truth,  and  not  an  extensive  Italian 
villa;  the  nobles  and  the  dames  of  Bra- 
bant must  not  bo  too  apparently  mem- 
bers of  tho  chorus,  faithful  In  duty  and 
justly  expectant  of  regular  pay.  In  ro- 
mantic opera  the  slightest  detail  must 
| be  considered.  “Lohengrin,”  as  the 
other  operas  of  Wagner,  was  designed 
deliberately  for  a great  opera  house 
rich  In  resources.  A wholly  adequate 
performance  of  it  Is  expensive,  and  ex- 
pense to  the  manager  means  a corre- 
sponding expense  to  the  public. 

It  may  then  oc  said  that  when  the 
reasonable  prices  of  admission  charged 
for  the  performances  of  Mr.  Savage's 
| company  are  taken  into  consideration, 

, the  performance  of  "Lohengrin”  last 
I night  was  in  many  respects  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Lohengrin,  as  impersonated 
by  Mr.  Wegener,  was  without  any  sug- 
I gestlon  of  mysticism.  He  was  an  honest 
knight,  who  fulfilled  ills  task,  a highly 
respectable  person,  who  waited  till  his 
I happiness  had  fled  before  he  showed 
true  emotion. 

But  how  often  in  these  days  do  we 
see  a German  tenor  imported  at  a high 
price,  some  favorite  of  Berlin.  Dresden, 
or  Munich,  who  is  not  wholly  of  this 
earth?  Are  not  nine  out  of  10  of  these  I 
tenors  gross  and  unwieldy?  Do  they  I 
not  scream  or  shout,  and  in  their  com- 
paratively  tender  moments  sin  ruthless- 
ly against  the  simple  laws  of  song?  Mr.  I 
I Wegener’s  singing  was  uneven.  Too  of- 
ten  his  tones  were  not  sustained  but 
wabbling,  yet  there  were  really  fine 
moments  in  his  performance,  especially  I 
in  the  love  duet;  and  in  the  expression 
I of  his  woe  after  Blsa  had  asked  the 
fatal  question,  ne  was  very  human;  his  I 
accents  moved  the-  hearer. 

Miss  Rennyson  has  freed  herself  from 
| certain  mannerisms  that  sadly  marred 
her  performances  in  the  past.  Her  sing-  f 
ing  is  less  s-pasmotic;  she  did  not,  last  I 1 
j evening,  ccpns'tantly  seesaw  between 
porte  and  piano;  her  pharsing  was  more 
I sustained.  Her  action  is  still  perfunc- 
tory, not  spontaneous,  and  she  is  most 
I agreeable  and  -convincing  when  she  is  ! 
In  repose.  In  mere  emotional  scenes 
she  betrays  to  the  audience  her  con- 
sciousness of  'the  fact  that  she  is  ex- 
pected to  do  something,  and  she  pre- 
pares herself  to  act.  Then  she  becomes 
at  once  conventional,  or  she  shows  the 
lack  of  thorough  early  study  in  the  rou- 
tine of  facial  expression  apd  of  <-es- 
ELre',,She  was-  for  Instance,  much  more 
i effective  m the  balcony  scene  than  in 
the  love  duet;  more  authoritative  in  (he 
awaiting  of  her  champion  than  when 
I door 1 atisailed  ller  before  the  cathedral 

Miss  Crawford  and  Mr.  Deane,  as  well 
?!  Mr-  Wegener  we  believe,  appeared 
here  for  the  first  time  in  opera.  Miss 
Crawford  has  a useful  voice  that  has 
n°  decided  quality.  She  often  used  it 
effectively  a,nd  her  action  was  that  of 
a.  Woman  trained1  chiefly  by  experience 
In  a stock  company.  Mr.  Deane  was  a 
melodramatic  Teiramund,  who  in  the 
j second  act  reminded  the  old  playgoer 
of  the  third  murderer  in  "Macbeth.” 
However  one  may  quarrel  with  his  con- 
I ception  of  the  part— for  Teiramund  was 
I by  nature  a more  chivalric  figure  than 
Mr.  Deane  would  have  us  believe— it 
rnust.be  admitted  that  he  was  consistent 
to  his  conception,  that  he  acted  and 
sang  with  vigor. 

The  chorus  and  the  orchestra  were 
more  than  satisfactory,  although  Mr 
Schenk  had  trouble  with  his  trumpet- 
ers  on  the  stage.  He.  by  the  way.  has 
gained  both  n imagination  and  in  mas- 
teiy  over  his  forces.  All  In  all,  the 
FT  I ‘t  ° 1 was  °n  a higher  plane  than  I 

that  of  Aida.  Details  in  stage  man- 
agement might  be  criticised  Thus 
Wagner  expressly  commanded  that 
Lohengrin  should  overthrow  Teiramund 
by  a sword  blow  and  not  by  merely 
holding  the  weapon  upright  as  though 
it  had  a magic  spell.  And  why  in  the 
world  did  the  stage  manager  conceive 
fh ® unhappy  idea  of  raising  Lohengrin 
and  Elsa  aloft,  as  in  the  transforma- 
tion scene  of  a pantomime  much  to  the 
evident  discomfort  of  Mr.  Wegener  and 
Miss  Rennyson?  The  theftre  was 

uftmdeaclfactthere  WaS  mUCh  applause 

I “Aida.”°*Thc  C$1?  sfn TeTZl 
Serena,  lliss  Albright,  Messrs.  Mac- 
iennan,  Deane,  Parsons  and  Parker 
I , ,\he..0FnTa  tl?,s  evenin&  will  be  “Ri"0- 
! P I’  T6f,  chief  si'‘S<‘rs  will  be  Miss 
Easton,  Miss  Newman  and  Messrs 
bheehan,  Goff  and  Cranston.  Iessr-. 


rt'-efiire  that  tlio  ori  -hl-R  wordUffgfiiEhy 
! (“til (-red  into  the  English  phrase  ,x- 
prPHulve  of  indifference  is  “ingenious, 
bm  ha«  no  IiuhIh  in  fuel,”  Dr.  Murray 
i«  not  phtlolnglcuily  shocked  by  the 
I ill  i'n  Me  ; he  apeoks  of  the  word  “damn” 
ns  “lined  vaguely  fin  unconventional 
speech)”  in  the  phrases  that  are  all  too 
lanilliar,  for  the  phrase  by  reckless  ap- 
plication lias  lost  its  force. 

Even  nt  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  not  thought  court- 
eous to  use  the  word  in  the  presence 
women,  for  a character  in  one  of 
Fletcher's  flays  is  reprouelied  for  rack- 
ing a m iiid’s  tender  ear  with  dam’s  a(id 
devils,  and  the  line  in  “The  Rivals,” 
written  later,  but  in  a swearing  age, 
"A.v.  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grow  ob- 
solete. D mins  have  had  their  day,”  is 
significant  of  n change  in  speech.  But 
we  are  told  that  the  word  is  now  again 
in  fashion ; that  it  is  used  freely  in  the 
presence  of  gentlewomen;  that  women 
themselves  of  supposed  good  breeding 
do  not  hesitate  to  use  it  in  moments 
of  pettishness  before  men.  If  such 
were  told  the  term  and  phrase  are  whol- 
ly innocent,  no  doubt  they  would  quick- 
ly abandon  the  use.  The  most  mealy- 
mouthed  laugh  uproariously  when  the 
comedian  on  the  stage  brings  in  the 
word.  Thus  they  snatch  a fearful  pleas- 
ure without  the  risk  of  being  called 
personally  vulgar. 

SYTfV  7-  , ^ 

If 


Miss  Florence  Easton  a Maid- 
enly and  Sympathetic  Gilda 
of  Pretty  Mien  and  Fresh 
Voice. 

WAGENER’S  HIGHLY 

RESPECTABLE  DUKE 

Vital  Interest  of  the  Plot  and 
Verdi’s  Compelling  Music 
Carry  Along  Performance 
at  the  Tremont, 


damn  and  dam. 

A contemporary  remarks  blandly  that 
the  expression  “I  don't  care  a dum”  is 
not  profanity;  for  the  word  “dam”  re- 
fers to  an  oriental  coin,  a “dam.”  of 
small  value.  The  expression  is,  then, 
the  same  in  effect  as  “I  don't  care  a 
cent,  a sou  markee,  a continental  cent, 
a farthing.”  This  explanation  comes 
round  at  least  once  in  three  years,  and 
some  find  comfort  or  absolution  in  it. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a Hindu  word, 
dam  or  “dawni,”  for  an  ancient  cop-  j 
per  coin,  and  1000  of  them  went  to  a 
i upee,  but,  as  Dr.  Murray  remarks  in 
bis  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  the  con- 


Mr.  He.nry  W.  Savage's  English  grand 
opera  company  performed  "Rigoletlo” 
last  evening  at  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
Mr.  Emanuel  conducted.  The  cast  was 
as  follows; 

The  Duke  of  Mantua Mr.  Wezencr 

Rlgoletto. Ml.  Ovit 

bparatueile Mr.  Cranston 

i.onut  of  Monteroue Mr.  Richards 

!\  -'liss  Easton 

Muddatena Miss  -Newman 

I Mr.  Sheehan,  who  was  announced  as 
the  impersonator  of  the  duke,  was  in- 
disposed and  Mr.  Wegener  w-as  sub- 
stituted for  him. 

.The  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and 
the  applause  was  the  heartiest  and 
tfce  most  spontaneous  of  tile  three  even- 
ings of  the  engagement.  The  opera  with 
its  grisly  story  lias  not  been  performed 
here  for  some  years.  It  was  given 
FF,.  J’  ,at  the  Mechanics’  building  in 
i»94,  when  Mme.  Melba  in  wretched 
voice  was  frequently  unfaithful  to  the 
pilch,  Russitano  was  an  ineffective  duke 
and  Ancona  a good  natured,  phlegmatic 
Kigoletto.  There  have  been  perform- 
ances here  in  English;  one  in  1874  with 
Mr.  Hali  as  Rigolctto,  and  one  at  the 
Lastle  Square  in  1896, with  William  Mer- 
tens  as  the  Jester,  are  among  them. 

Hie  opera  demands  for  its  full  effect 
a quartet  of  singers  of  the  very  first 
rank  and  a baritone  of  extraordinary 
histrtonic  ability.  Yet  the  morbid  in- 
terest of  the  plot  and  the  compelling 
power  of  certain  pages  of  Verdi's  music 
carry  the  performance  through  even 
when  the  singers  are  of  moderate  abil- 
ity, provided  the  Duke  give  some  per- 
sonal warrant  by  his  bearing  for  the 
gallant  reputation  which  the  librettist 
has  imagined  for  him,  provided  that 
Rlgoletto  be  neither  grotesque  nor  dull 
Mr.  Wegener  was  the  most  highly 
respectable  duke  we  have  yet  seen  upon 
the  stage;  a serious,  godly-minded  per- 
son, greviously  misunderstood  by  his 
courtiers,  and  unjustly  accused  by  sus- 
, Picious  husbands  and  fathers.  The 
librettist  confounded  him  with  some 
dUk,e  of  Pariha-  Padua  or 
Milan,  this  ruler  of  Mantua  was  surelv 
an  esteemed  member  of  the  Watch  anil 
Ward  Society  of  his  city.  It  is  true' 
that  in  the  last  act  he  attempted  to 
embrace  Maddalena.  and  held  her  on 
,af'-b.ut  Qhly  for  a moment  and 
riatfc  16  )ad  t,een  drinking— taking  a 
ir  M6,.  account  of  the  night  air. 

Wegener  was  not  the  elegant 
and  irresistible  rake  of  the  libretto,  lie 

F;n  ' ' md 


time?  with  genuine  vocal  charTh. 

Miss  Florence  Easton  made  her  nr. 
appearance  here,  and  for  once  an  aucn- 
ence  saw  a young  and  ipretty  Oilda, 
whose  words  in  the  dialogue  did  not 
seem  incongruous.  .Miss  Easton, ,,  TI® 
understand,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  M&clen- 
nan,  the  Parsifal  of  last  season,  and 
she  has  sung  for  a year  or  two p an 
English  opera  company.  Her  voice'  is 
freslt  and  girlish,  the  voice  of  the  Gtida 
of  tlie  second  act.  It  is  hardly  heavy 
enough  for  the  final  scenes  and  the 
bravura  air.  so  dear  to  concert  singers, 
was  not  sung  with  the  brilliance  neces- 
sary to  make  it  tolerable,  for  it  is  one  , 
of  Verdi's  most  laboriously  contrived  , 
and  irritating  tunes;  but  Miss  Easton  s . 
impersonation  throughout  was  so  maid- 
enlv  and  sympathetic,  simple  and  gra-  | 
Cions,  without  snnrk  or  any  affecta-  , 
tion  that  she  gave  more  pleasure  and  | 
was'  more  within  the  frame  than  many  j 
other  more  famous,  mature  and  bulbous  , 
prima  donnas.  Furthermore,  she  sa  g , 
discreetly.  often  in  excellent  style,  and  i 
wuli  a delightful  purity  «f  intonation.  i 
Her  success  was  unmistakable  and  ae-  j 

served.^off,s  make.up  handicapped  him  ! 
in"  a measure.  The  Jester  at  the  Ducal  i 
Court  looked  as  though  he  had  stepped 
out  of  an  Irish  farce  of  the  knockabout 
order.  Once  reconciled  to  this  make-up,  : 
the  hearer  found  much  to  admire  in  the 
impersonation  of  this  most  taxing  par  - 
Mr.  Goff  has  much  intelligence  and  l.e  , 
uses  ills  brains  in  action  as  well  as  in 
song.  He  was  not  extravagant  and  yet 
lie  was  often  forcible.  His  singing  way 
uneven  In  purely  melodic  passages  ms 
phrasing  was  admirable  and  throughout 
the  opera  there  were  frequent,  exhibi- 
tions of  true  vocal  artistry  In  jobust 
moments  he  was  inclined  to  foioe  h.s 
tones  till  they  lost  quality  and  were  un- 
steady—like  unto  a reed  shaken  by  the 

^Miss  Newman  was  a.  satisfactory  Mad- 
dalena  and  Mr.  Cranston  was  a highly 
dramatic  and  individual  Spaiafucile. 

The  chorus  outdid  itself,  though  Verdi 
has  given  it  shabby  music.  Mr.  Emanuel 
conducted  with  vigor,  and  his  coolness 
once  saved  the  night. 

The  features  of  the  performance  were 
the  scene  between  Sparafucile  and  Rjgo- 
letto,  the  last  act.  and  the  acquaintance- 
ship made  with  Miss  Florence  Easton. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  ’Tann- 
hauser.”  and  the  overture  will  begin 
promptly  at  7:15.  The  chief  singers  will 
be  Miss  Rennyson.  Miss  Albright.  Miss 
Crawford  and  Messrs.  Maclenan.  Goff 
and  Cranston.  Mr.  Schenck  will  con- 
duct.   

EDDY’S  ORGAN  RECITAL 

Mr.  Clarence  Eddy  gave  an  organ  re- 
cital last  evening  at  Symphony  Hall. 
The  programme  consisted  of  a sonata 
in  C minor  by  Ralph  C.  Baldwin;  a 
concert  fantasy  by  Arthur  Bird;  a con- 
cert studv  by  George  E.  Whiting,  El- 
car’s  "Sursuni  Corda";  Bach's  tugue  in 
D major;  Gullmant’s  "Lamentation  ; 
Widor’s  Toccata  in  F major  from  his 
fifth  organ  symphony,  and  pieces  by 
Hollins  J.  C.  Alden,  Lucien  Chapin  and 
Louis  Clerambault.  , VC  ,*» 

The  programme  was  well  chosen  ana 
I arranged.  There  is  so  little  opportunity 
' to  hear  the  organ  as  a concert  instru- 
ment, so  little  opportunity  to  hear  the 
organ  in  'Symphony  Hair  in  purely  solo 
work,  that  last  evening’s  concert  was 
welcomed  by  hundreds  who  love  the 
instrument.  To  many  there  is  always  a 
certain  novelty  in  hearing  the  organ 
elsewhere  than  in  a church;  the  quality 
of  its  tond  is  so  consonant  with  relig- 
ious feeling  that  its  use  has  become 
restricted,  traditional.  Yet  the  instru- 
ment is  capable  of  great  variety,  and 
last  evening’s  programme  was  well 
adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  its  re- 
sources. , . , ' , 

The  performance  was  admirable;  the  , 
player  displayed  technic,  rhythm  and  | 
animation  adequate  to  every  demand,  j 
The  sonata  was  played  brilliantly,  ns  i 
were  the  concert  study  and  the  fantasy. 

V new  little  work  called  "The  Sand- 
man ” by  John  Carver  Alden,  was 
played  with  delightful  taste. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
good  size. 


Tint  paralyze  it;lti?5»pi)s  am!  vital- 
ises. Sclf-oonsclousoSwS  is  probably  the 
cause  of  stage  fright  in  many  instances. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Thomas  AY.  Lawson  .suffered  acutely 
from  l lie  disorder  when  he  first  ad- 
dressed a western  audience  ready  to 
dilate  with  emotion,  ready  and  paipitat- 


"UNHEARTENING." 

Among  the  circulars  that  now  clog  ex- 
posed mail  boxes  is  the  courteous  and 
appealing  invitation  of  a restaurant. 

"The table  d'hote  luncheon  induces 

a receptive  mood  for  Thespian  enjoy- 
ment." So  far,  so  goojj.  Km  tMs 
luncheon  and  you  will  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  any  play  and  possibly  take  a 
kindly  or  even  an  approving  view  of 
the  problem  drama.  But.  what  does 
this  mean?  “The  table  d’hote  dinner 
is  just  as  unheartening.”  Is  “unheart- 
ening” a good  old  English  word?  We 
have  consulted  the  wise.  Blount  s 
“Glossographia.  or  a Dictionary  intet- 
p re  ting  the  hard  words  of  whatsoever 
language  now  used  in  our  refined  Eng- 
lish Tongue  (5th  ed,  11581),  knows  it 
not.  Bailey’s  Dictionary— the  one 
used  by  our  grandfathers-gives  "un- 
hearty,” “insincere,”  but  there  it  stops. 
Is  it  a provincial  term  that  smacks  of 
the  soil?  Lboking  over  Dr.  Wright’s 
classic  Dialect  Dictionary,  we  find  “un- 
heartsome” — without  affection,  cheer- 
less, sad;  used  of  the  weather  for  bad, 
uncomfortable;  and  there  is  the  syno- 
nym “unhearty.”  Is  this  table  d bote 
dinner  just  as  “unheartening'’  as  the 
luncheon?  Few  landlords  have  such 
commendable  frankness.  Perhaps,  altti 
all,  the  meals  are  not  so  “unliearten- 
iug”  as  the  landlord  thinks.  

NECK-GRACE. 

Mr.  Robert  Gardner,  convicted  of 


STAGE  FRIGHT. 

Nothing  escapes  the  lecturer,  and 
.there  was  a certain  propriety  m Dr. 
John  Warriner  discussing  the  subject. 
ol  stagc  fright  before  the  students  ol 
the  Trinity'.  College  of  Music  in  Eng- 
laIltl.  According  to  him.,  one  ol  the 
causes  is  bad  circulation;  another  is  i 
weakening  of  the  nerves  by  a.  diet  of  | 
al,d  bread  and  buffer.  (IV - once 
read  that  corns  are  merely  a matter  of 
digest  ion. I "It  is  just'  the  conceited  j 
ass.  who  thinks  be  has  no  more  to 
learn,  who  is  safest  from  Hie  affliction; 
the  man  who  really  knows  is  more  dif-  j 
fid.  nl  of  bis  own  powers.  As  a m > 

Ter  of  fact,  there  are  many  ta»n«»o.  . 

play-actors,  singers,  pianists  am  '10  i 

Ls  who  suffer  intensely  from  nervous- 
ness during  the  half-hour  >e  111 
set  time  of  appearance.  ^metimcs 
tl, cv  actually  have  to  be  pushed  on 
'.  stage;  but.  the  moment  they  tat*  "m 
public  they  sc,  or  sing  or  play  with  tu 
control  of  their  resources.  Mr.  Untold 
Bauer  told  us  that  at  an  entertainment 
| for  charity  in  Paris  he  saw  Poquelin 
i„  a bine  funk  behind  the  scenes,  and 
,M  the  accomplished  comedian  "ae  on 
the  programme  only  for  » 

There  is  a nervousness  that 
.indispensable  to  any  great  and  snrpass- 
u exhibition  of  native  force  and  con- 
mte  art.  This  nervousness  does 


murder,  was  sentenced  at  Chicago  to 
life  imprisonment.  Hanging  would  not 
kill  him,  for  he.  has  an  ossified  neck. 

He  frankly  told  the  judge  that  there 
would  be  no  use  iu  trying  the  experi- 
ment. The  books  record  cases  of  banged 
men  who,  cut  down  some  time  afterward, 
came  to  life  and  were  spirited  away  by 
friends  and  admirers,  but  we  find  no 
instance  of  a stiff-necked  thus  escaping 
even  the  formality,  the  compliment. 
There  are  many  and  wonderful  things 
about  bones  and  bodies.  Y\  hen  they 
opened  the  body  of  Urban  VIII.  they 
found  a triangular  bone  iu  the  form 
of  the  letter  T in  the  left  ventricle  of 
his  heart.  There  was  Antonius 
Ciansius,  a bookseller  at  Pisa,  who, 
putting  off  a ship  which  was 
made  straiter  to  hts  body  than 
usual,  flames  were  seen  to  issue  from  his 
back  and  arms,  and  that  also  with  a 
crackling  noise,  to  the  affrightment  of 
the  whole  family.”  But  the  case  of 
Mr.  Robert  Gardner  is  still  more  won- 
derful, fit  to  be  enrolled  in  the  iron- 
bound,  melancholy  volumes  of  the  Magi, 
which  were  once  read  by  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  Yet  iu  legends  there  were  others 
besides  Mr.  Gardner  who  could  not  get 
it  in  the  neck ; as  Achilles,  vulnerable 
only  as  to  his  heel ; hence  probably  the 
pronunciation  preferred  by  the  youth 
in  “The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Elat,  viz. ; 
Ash-heels;  as  Siegfried,  who  could  be 
wounded  only  where  the  leaf  fell  on  bis 
back  while  he  was  smearing  himself, 
with  the  dragon’s  blood. 


CONCERT  FOYER 

Thoughts  Suggested  by  the 
Opera  in  English. 


NOTES  ON  MR.SRVAGE’S  PIRNS 


It  is  doubtful  whether  for  some  yea  s 
to  come  opera,  in  English  will  be  fash 
ionable  in  Boston.  Than  arc t many 
whose  artistic  sensitiveness  is  ruffled^ 


rustic  


lie  be  d'icli.”  ”nci  tn%"  palpitate  with 
emotion,  applaud  frenetical  with  nanus 
high  in  the  air  when  the  curtain  fall? 
and  rejoice  that  they  arc  fitting:  in  * 
seats  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  prominent 
citizens  and  cjtlzenesnos.  But  when  an  | 
English-speaking  and  comparative!, 
manly  tenor  sings  with  true  feeling  the 
same  phrase  to  a girlish  heioine,  they 
yawn  or  shake  wise  heads:  N°-  :!?*? 

is  not  the  real  thing.’  They  piotest 
against  the  absurdity  of  the  scene. 

Opera  itself  is  absurd,  whether  the  I 
•work  be  by  Wagner  or  Balfe,  Debussy 
or  De  Koven.  Men  and  women  do  not 
make  love,  quarrel,  cut  throats  and  die 

while  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a kindly  and  adjacent  orchestra.  Grant 
the  absurdly  false  premise  that  song  is 
the  natural  means  of  communication, 
end  then  opera  may  be  tolerated  as  a 
Corinthian  and  meretricious  form  of 
art  that  endeavors  to  appeal  sunulta- 
neousiy  to  the  eye.  the  ear  and  the  in 
'trlligence.  Jf  any  one  is  inclined  to 
take  opera  seriously,  be  should  lnsls t 
that  the  stage  language  should  be  the 
language  of  the  audience  that  hears  It. 

! if  he  is  a fashionable  person,  or  If  he 
is  restless  and  anxious  in  consequence 
of  social  aspirations,  it  matters  little 
what  language  is  sung  and  spoken  on 
the  stage,  whether  it  be  Italian  or  Bui 
garian.  French  or  Arabian.  Gaelic  or 
Basque,  or  whether  the  performance 
be  delightfully  polyglot,  as  Vwfillve® 
characters  were  all  enjoying  themselve_ 
in  a school  of  languages— lessons  private 

or  in  class.  

English-speaking  people  have  long  had 
a prejudice  against  grand  opera  in  Eng- 
lish. The  Swedes,  the  Germans,  the 
French,  the  Italians  have  for  years 
looked  skew-eyed  at  singers,  however 
famous  they  were,  who  did  not  sing  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
they  were  foreigners.  It  is  true  that 
the  Italian  language  was  for  a long 
time  the  universal  operatic  tongue  as 
French  was  the  court  language.  Ital- 
ian singers  singing  Italian  reigned  su  , 
preme  in  foreign  opera  houses  anu 
Weber  himself,  as  conductor  in  Dresden, 
had  to  fight  fiercely  against  ItaHan  in- 
fluence. Today  when  Italians  visit  Parts 
or  German  cities  they  go  in  visiting  or- 
ganizations; they  do  not  sing  at  the  go ■ - 
ernment  or  court  theatres  unless  by 
some  special  permission  or  unless  they 
have  a fair  control  of  the  foreign  Ian-  I 
guage.  Both  French  and  German  audi- 
ences are  zealous  for  the  purity  of  the 
stage  language,  as  in  Italy  managers 
are  afraid  of  the  accent  °f , A 0UIL® 
American  or  English  girls  who  are 
| otherwise  qualified  to  make  an  appaar- 
1 ance  in  an  Italian  opera  house. 

But  the  English  speaking  audiences 
are  only  beginning  to  appreciate  the  su- 
preme  importance  of  diction  in  opera. 
They  also  prefer  a libretto  to  their  ears. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  cer- 
tain operas  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
text  is  of  little  importance  to  the  aver- 
age hearer.  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro 
has  been  performed  here  repeatedly  In 
Italian.  How  many  who  have  heard  it 
can  tell  in  a connected  and_  intelligent 
manner  the  unsavory  plot?  Yet  the  true 
enjoyment  of  this  opera  and  the  true  ap- 
preciation of  Mozart’s  marvellous  music 
depend  much  on  a precise  knowledge  of 
the  intrigue.  We  go  to  "II  Trovatore 
What  does  it  matter  whether  we 
know  exactly  what  Leonora  and  Man- 
rico  and  the  superb. Count  di  Luna  are 
all  saying  in  the  furious  trio  in  the  first 
act?  We  see  two  men  and  a woman. 
The  men  are  mad  with  jealousy.  The 
woman  throws  her  arms  around  Man- 
rico’s  neck.  He  is  evidently  the  one 
preferred.  The  fire  and  passion  of  the 
music  heat  the  blood  of  the  nearer,  is 
not  this  enough? 

When  Tamagno  died,  the  French  crit- 
ics. acknowledging  his  supreme,  unique 
force  in  certain  parts,  deplored  the  fact 
j that,  inasumch  as  be  would  not  take 
I the  trouble  to  master  French,  he  was 
i not  fully  appreciated  in  Paris.  ouch  is 
i their  pride,  their  confidence  in  then- 
language.  We  English-speaking  opera- 
goers  are  inclined  to  apologize,  for  our 
native  tongue  as  one  hardly  adapted  to 
operatic  purposes.  Young  concert  sing- 
ers  who  sing:  in  French  and  G-erman 
with  heroic  recklessness  and  ludicrous 
aplomb  will  tell  you  confidently  that  j 
English  is  not  a vocal  language.  There 
are  singing  teachers  who  encourage  this 
fond  delusion.  In  England  a tenor  must 
be  a signor,  a herr,  a monsieur.  Even 
in  America  a young  woman  prefers  to 
call  herself  a “pianiste,”  thinking  per- 
haps that  she  thus  defines  her  sex.  not 
knowing  that  the  French  word  pian- 
iste”  is  both  masculine  and  feminine.  A 
man  with  a deep  voice  insists  that  he  is 
a "basso.”  AVhy  is  he  not  a bass.  Wny 
does  not  any  American  beeping  or 
bronchial  tenor  cal!  himself  a tenore  ? 

Rut  some  one  says:  "It  seems  so  ab- 
surd 'to  hear  opera  singers  singing  m 
English'”  The  German,  the  Frenchman 
and  the  Italian  do  not  find  their  re- 
snprtive  languages  absurd  on  the  oper- 
and stage.  Are  we  all  by  birth  of  a 
more  delicately  organized  na-ure?  Opera, 
is  absurd.  The  inherent  absurdity 
should  never  be  forgotten;  but  as  lor- 
eianers  accept  this. promise,  why  should 
wc  try  to  be  superior  to  them . 

Mr.  Savage  is  not  afraid  to  give  young 
and  inexperienced  singers  an  oppor- 
tunity. Seeing  talent  in  them,  he  is  will- 
ing that  there  should  be  a chance  for 
development.  Nor  has  he  thus  betrayed 
his  public.  If  a singer  in  whom  lie  had 
hope  does  not  very  soon  show  that  his 
ccn Aden ce  was  warranted,  she  leaves 
the  company.  . Sr  _ 

This  season  he  brings  over  Mine. 
Serena,  who  surely  has  had  little  ex- 
perience It  has  been  said  that  she 
sans  at  the  Opera  Comiquc  in  Pans 
Ind  with  success.  When,  please  and  in 
what  part?  She  did  sing  at  Nice  last 
season  but  she  shows  at  once  that  her 
experience  has  been  very  limited.  I 
was  no  doubt  a disadvantage  to  her  to 
introduce  her  in  such  an  exacting  part 
! as  Aida,  for  the  impersonation  of  the 
; slave  girl  calls  for  a dramatic  singer,  a 
| thoroughlv  trained  and  passionate  play- 


Aida  is  not  merely  a ehrinklng  Ir 
she  Is  the  proud  daughter  or  a 
rian.  a heroic  king.  This  is  ail  ve 

trori  the  other  hand,  consider  the  fre 
.»ess  of  Mine.  Serena’s  voice.  In  lyr! 
■passages  she  often  charmed,  and  whll 
as  an  actress  she  showed  little 
experience,  she  lias  stage  instinct,  an 
as  she  is  an  emotional  foreigner  she  1 

Inot  cursed  with  the  self-conseiousn 
that  neither  Mme.  Nordica  nor 
Eamcs  has  yet  shaken  oft.  so  that  - 
one  enters  freely,  unreservedly,  aut. 
tatively  into  the  composition  and 
j realization  of  a part. 

Adelaide  Norwood’s  place  has 
been  filled.  Her  Aida  and  her  Le 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Wh-- 
she  now?  When  we  last  heard  of 
she  was  studying  in  Berlin. 

The  men  in  Mr.  Savage  s company 
on  the  whole  far  more  effective  * 
when  the  company  was  here  two 
sons  ago.  They  sing  witn  greater  free- ■ 
doin,  anu  the  newcomers  have  better  ■ 
voices  than  those  of  tneir  predecessors. 
Some  of  them,  in  their  desire  for  dii 

tinct  enunciation,  go  too  far.  and  the 

.....  c]. 


t net  enunciation,  .....  - 

zeal  for  syllabic  clearness  occasionally 
does  harm  to  the  musical  phrase. 

The  Russian  Orchestra  of  New  Yorl 
will  give  its  first  concert  this  season  o:_ 
Nov.  IS,  when  Mr.  Raoul  Pugno  will 
play  Rachmaninoff’s  second  piano 
certo.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Buonomici  played  Rachmaninoff  s firi 
concerto  at  a Symphony  concert  las 
season  This  Russian  programme  wl 
include  Tschaikowsky’s  "1812”  overtur 
which  "with  its  fragments  of  the  R’" 
sian  national  hymn,  is  intended  to  ro 
appreciation  of  the  Peace  of  Po 
mouth."  But  1812  was  a year  of  B 
sian  victory.  The  elements.  the_  star, 
their  courses  fought  against  Napole 
In  Tschaikowsky’s  music  the  Rusr 
hvmn  drowns  the  Marseillaise.  Are 
Japanese  victories  on  land  and  sea 
cmicklv  forgotten?  Let  us  hope  so, 
the  great  Russian  folk  Is  not  malicious 
or  revengeful.  . 

This  concerto  by  Rachmaninoff  is  at 
least  three  years  old.  Our  old  frienc 
Siloti  played  _ it  in  St.  _ Petersburg 


ir 


April  Would  that  he  were  to  visit 

u4  this  season!  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  t 
pianist  of  such  peculiar  elegance  in  thf 
display  of  ■ technic  and  in  expressior 
plaved  before  a Boston  audience. 
Rachmaninoff,  who  is  director  of  th< 

Imperial  Opera  at  Moscow,  will  conduc 
two  concerts  of  his  own  m New  Yorl 

&tP,'ln  thts  'couiRn?  Ks  VU 

IT Pade0rewski?s  yname.b'wasS  tamUU 
herein  consequence  of  his  minuet  Ion 
before  he  hypnotized  American  audi 

elMrS'  Arthur  Foote  will  give  a concei 
xfr-c  ^caburv  Ford  in  Detroit  o 
The4  programme  will  includ 

ritics  Her  press  ag“ent  s3?s*}xs’*; 
^Gnlovs  the V distinction  of  being  tt 

only  woman  composer  who  has  writM 

a concerto  which  has  been  publicly  pn 
sented  " The  statement  is  not  true. 

? necessarv  to  go  outside  of  BO 

Sonnin  denial  Ws.  SBeach  played  at 

fee 

rnthusiasmon  the  part  of  a press  agei 
should  not  prejudice  any  one  again 
Miss  Harris,  who  is  said  to  be  an  e 
cellent  pianist. 

,/vin/  *.  3 , irfPl 
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„ t Grand  Opfti" 

Mr,  Savage  s Dngiui  .>  .<Tann 

Company,  gave  a Pe^°™'ia  Tre)pon 

haeuser"  last  ^g^^^ucted.  Th 
Theatre.  Mr.  benenw 
cast  was  as  follows: 


..Mr.  Cran. 

The  Landgrave ’ .Mr.  Maclenua, 

Mr.  _WJ? 


r- 

Rintnar • • Mr;rDB*e' 

Wolfram Mr- 


Walter 

Elisabeth ...Miss  Crawt® 

Venus Miss  Bream 

Sbepberd  qnvage's  COE 

Two  seasons  ago  M ..^  a v y po< 
pany  gave  at  the  tren  ^ Nei 

quately  impersonated.  ^ hpr  b0(Jlc 

Venus’  was  c ^aPnce  was  lifeless 
the  whole  Pertormf  Romantic  sentim 
without  a trace  of  [“"^‘gUt  was 

markefT'con tra s t in  ^^'ja^'appfa 

Saties  enthusiaswqaudiln. 

| Tnn "lies tie**  Individual 

This  Pleasure  «u Z , 


..Mr  Parsoi 


0,  ... 


display. 


°£  ,a9t  — a remorse  e 

haeuser.  His  grie  with 

Lave  been  many  lh  u,e  Landp 


ini  i*j 


'tt ' 


...  — — ‘trill  ...o 
before  Wolfram 
igs. 

. ay.  by  the  way.  Old  not  Tann- 
l>usor  restrain  himself?  tVhy  Old  bo 
sine  some  sweet  nnu  orthodox 
ty.  gain  the  hand  of  Elisabeth,  and 
d a quiet  life?  The  song  was  In  his 
id.  and  no  doubt  he  would  finally 
/e  felt  obliged  to  sing  It;  but  ho 
dd  have  shouted  It  In  a b.iek  lot.  or 
on  the  Landgrave  down  into  a dun- 
■n  arid  hummed  it  to  him  there.  Tho 
nilgrave  would  surely  have  enjoyed 
f they  had  been  alone. 

back  to  Mr.  Maelennan.  Often 
ellent  In  ‘ Parsifal.”  he  has  not  yet 
aped  Its  Influence.  "Tannhabusur”  Is, 
the  most  part,  vocally  In  the  old 
vatic  manner.  There  are  many  pus- 
es of  sustained  song  not  to  be  de- 
Imed,  with  phrases  not  to  be  chopped 
■ Halo  pieces  after  tho  method  of 
Bayreuth  school.  We  have  a genu- 
llking  for  Mr.  Maelennan.  Ho  has 
ural  gifts;  he  is  sincere  in  his  pur- 
- anti  methods;  he  is  enthusiastic. 

he  has  not  made  haste  slowly,  and 
lie  course  of  his  musical  adventures, 
has  not  had  time  to  master  the  art 
ong.  Hero  Is  a young  man  of  prom- 
who  already  In  a straight  operatic 
Is  guilty  of  vocal  sins  of  omission 
commission  that  we  expect  from  a 
ran  Herman  tenor;  but  be  is  not  ; 
a hardened  sinner;  he  lias  ample 
1 for  repentance  and  study. 

’ter.ing  last  night  to  him  and  Miss 
*»  son.  a man  from  another  planet 
\ oltaire's  Huron,  might  have  been 
lied  for  thinking  that  singing  is 
■irlly  a laborious  physical  exer- 
Mlss  Rennyson  as  Elsa  showed 
ro\  emebt  in  her  art.  Last  night 
' was  too  often  the  same  old  curious 
rt  in  starting  a musical  sentence  as 
:»e  tones  were  reluctant  to  leavo 
i oat  and  were  dragged  out  toy 
n force.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
-nee  was  started,  the  quality  of 
■lie  was  often  charming,  and  In  the 
' lyrical  passages  the  singer  made 
timate  and  pleasing  effects, 
i I .fiat  We  Ilnve  a Wolfram 
it  ho  In  Chipper,  and  Why  Sot  ! 
hr  once  Boston  saw  a cheerful 
irel  is  either  wrapped  in  gloom 
ram  In  Mr.  Deane.  As  a rule  this 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  as 
:gh  he  were  doubtful  whether  lie 
ild  stick  to  the  pitch  in  his  song  to 
evening  star-for  that  romanza 
gs  over  the  head  of  any  baritone  in 
opera  like  the  sword  of  Damocles-  I 
le  is  sullen  in  the  thought  of  the 
erred  1'annhacuser.  But  Mr.  Deane 
chipper  at  the  very  start  and  his 
i spirits  remained  undaunted  to  the 
In  the  contest  of  bards  he  sang 
smiled  roquettishly  at  Elizabeth 
conception  of  the  part  is  a new  one! 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration.  This 
fram  was  certainly  a foil  to  Biterolf 
rto  ^ suspect  him  of  knowing  a choice 
iarowlij  of  comic  songs, 
ly  In  i'  e Venus  of  the  evening  gave  a rea- 
stasor.>j  ble  excuse  for  Tannhaeuser’s  con- 
«',«**•  but  her  singing  was  accurate 
er  than  seductive,  in  accent  and 
and  when  she  began  "Beloved  One 
e.  shf*  lonkpfl  cfrraio-Ht  a*-+u_  


1 to  III 
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st  seal 
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u , . ..  . ...  u.  sa..  oemveu  une, 

and tit  e.  she  looked  straight  at  the  audi- 
- and  not  at  uneasy  Tannhaeuser. 
iiould  be  said  In  justice  -to  the  audi- 
that  it  gave  Venus  and  her  invita- 
Tespeetful  attention,  but  It  re- 
lied seated. 

N Brennan  sang  the  shepherd’s  song 
appropriate  simplicity.  She  did  not 
to  enlarge  its  contents  for  the  sake 
I rsonal  display,  and  thus  she  differed 
1 shepherd  boys  that  we  have  seen 
- Jore  pretentious  companies 

the  whole,  the  performance  was 

K fuCnUo?eiifet^eSt'  n,was  h"ne?t 
is  full  of  life,  it,  was  often  effective 

Jiagncrian  spirit.  ’Chorus  and  or- 
Jtra  worked  In  sympathy  for  the 
Hat  result,  and  Mr.  Schenk  con- 
J d ably.  The  finale  of  the  second 
3onSnn'?PnClally  ^‘rring;  by  Its  ani- 
sonority.  The  opera  was 

fi  en"rhir’’StaSed  than  its  companion, 

‘ ■ opera  tonight  will  be  Puccini’s 
,icme,  and  the  performance  win  be 
rst  in  English  in  this  city  The 
singers  will  be  Miss  Rennyson 

_ e.  ^aanndaparkcrCSSrS-  S,’eehan; 

HANGE  OFPROGRAMME. 

l|i  programme  of  the  fourth  public 
pirsal  of  Che  Boston  Symphony  or- 
w «,ra  In  Symphony  Hair  this  after- 
t:  !*[»  has1  been  slightly  changed.  Mine. 
i'/wu*  w,lt  sins  Elisabeth’s  Greeting 
in  HI  "Tannhaeuser,”  in  place  of  the 
3 be. ween  \ enus  and  Tannhaeuser. 
r Hother  pieces  will  be  performed  as 
ai.inced:  March  of  Homage.  Bacch- 

“5>ni  Tannhaeuser,”  Prize  Song 
The  Mastersingers,”  Siegfried’s 
ing  from  Bruennhilde,  Siegfried’s 
i and  Funeral  March  and  the  clos- 
:ene  from  “The  Dusk  of  the  Gods  ” 
fa;lll  be  Mme.  Gadski  and 

DOMESTIC  HUMOR. 

s.  Roslie  Pohlman  of  Des  Moines, 
pplied  for  a divorce  from  her  once 
ed  John  on  the  ground  that  he 
tained  a chilling  gravity  while  she 
eated  in  jest  anrl  epigram  at  the 
y table.  She  stated  in  her  peti- 
that  at  the  time  she  married  him 
ras  “in  good  health  and  had  a tine 
itntion  and  was  able  to  work  hard 
•ndurc  much  and  still  enjoy  life, 
et.  was  always  oLa  nervous  and 
ive  organization.”  The  unappre- 
mmorist  was  granted  a divorce, 
ough  Mrs.  Pohlman  swore  to  the 
ion  of  her  health,  she  said  noth- 
to  her  personal  appearance.  It 
said  that  exceedingly  band- 
ien  should  be  rather  stupid. 


wit.  anxiety  to'FMln-  in  con- 
itlon  nil  detract  from  facial  beauty. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Poblmau,  an  nes- 
thetidan,  objected  for  this  reason  to 
her  jesting.  He  wished  to  look  neross 
the  table  at  her  as  at  a superb  statue, 
lo  hear  the  goddess  ask  a eouundrum 
or  tell  a story  with  an  anticipating 
giggle  or  reply  lo  some  commonplace 
remark  with  it  dazzling  epigram  shook 
his  confidence  in  her,  his  worship,  his 
love.  Who  would  care  to  gaze  again 
on  the  Venus  of  Milo  if  she  were  sud- 
denly to  open  her  lips  lo  say.  “Ah. 
there!”  or  to  ask:  “When  is  a door 

not  a door?”  a favorite  conundrum  of 
her  own  period? 

A time  to  weep,  and  a time  to  laugh; 
so  said  the  Preacher,  the  sou  of  David. 
King  of  Jerusalem.  Is  it  not.  possible 
that  Mr.  Pohlman  wished  to  eat  his 
meals  in  peace  and  quiet?  Breakfast  to 
the  average  male  is  no  time  for  jests 
and  verbal  quips  and  bolluw  laughter. 
The  newspaper  is  to  be  read:  there  are 
serious  thoughts  of  the  duties  of  the 
day.  We  were  once  breakfasting  with 
a man,  a suburban,  and  his  wife  was 
cumbered  with  much  serving.  She  and 
an  amorphous  child  would  now  and 
then  leave  tbeir  seats,  aud  the  atmos- 
phere was  charged  with  restlessness. 
The  host,  who  hud  been  silent,  sud- 
denly addressed  us:  “The  air  is  full 

of  moving  things.”  Plutarch,  speaking 
of  garrulity  at  feasts,  exclaims:  “Such 
. profound  and  divine  mysterious  vir- 
tues are  silence  and  sobriety."  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Pohlman  was  humorous  over 
her  husband’s  carving,  frivolous  when 
she  should  have  been  sympathetic  or 
on  I wa  rdlv  uueonscious. 

And  yet  a husband  expects  his  wife 
1°  laugh  at  his  jokes,  and  when  she 
does  her  best  and  fails,  or  her  laugh 
is  faint  and  sickly’  he  shrieks  out: 
‘‘Women  have  no  sense  of  humor!” 

I hink  of  the  horrible  fate  of  a sensi- 
tive woman  wedded  to  a confirmed 
punster!  "Yet  how  many  women  are 
loyal  to  men  of  feeble  jests  and  obvious 
retorts,  even  to  husbands  wbo  choose 
a word  solely  for  the  following  pun.  as 
a musician  may  invent  a theme  not  for 
itself,  but  only  for  contrapuntal  pur- 
poses. 

"Mrs.  Pohlman  prides  herself  on  a 
certain  ready  humor.”  Her  pride  may 
not  be  well  founded.  Her  humor  may 
bo  uncertain  and  too  ready,  of  the  hair- 
trigger  variety.  No  wouder,  then,  that 
Mr.  Pohlman  stared  coldly  at  her. 
That  she  has  true  humor  may  well  be 
doubted  from  this  statement  in  her 
petition:  "That  at  one  time  the  plain- 
tiff w-as  talking  to  her  sons  at  home 
aud  they  were  relating  humorous 
stories  to  her  iu  presence  of  defend- 
aut  * * * while  the  family  was 

eating,  defendant  appeared  so  morose 
and  seemed  in  such  an  unhappy  condi- 
tion that  one  of  the  children  asked  if 
he  was  not  feeling  well,  whereupon  he 
said:  'I  hate  to  sec  a set  of  fools.’ 

after  which  they  ate  in  silence.”  A 
scene  for  our  distinguished  Historical 
Painter,  who  is  already  making 
sketches  of  the  Pohlmans  at  table. 


riffd'  deeply  ’r.SveVi 

of  the  final  mu.  Tie 
whole  war  surprise 
i, , We  *“>!  “eurpr.’iln 
first  ot  nil  tho  natur 
the  «-ffcollvi.,norn  o 
. English  , erslon.  for 


i ha  true  pathos 
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. for  there  was 
doubt  concerning 
the  opera  In  an 
re  la  much  In  tho 
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SUNG  IN  ENGLISH 

Puccini’s  “Boheme”  w-as  performed 
last  night  by  Mr.  Savage's  English  grand 
opera  company  at  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
The  performance  was  the  first  in  Eng- 
lish in  this  city.  The  first  performance 
of  the  opera  in  English  was  by  Mr. 
Savage’s  company  at  the  American  The- 
atre, New  York.  Nov.  28.  1898,  when  the 
chief  singers  were  Miss  Yvonne  Ue 
Trevilla,  Miss  Villa  Knox  and  Messrs. 
Sheehan,  Stewart,  Butler  and  Wither- 
spoon. 

Mr.  Emanuel  conducted  last  evening, 
and  the  east  was  as  follows: 

Rudolph ...  .1 Mr.  Sheehan 

Marcel - Mr.  Goff 

Schaunard | Mr.  Richards 

Colllnc Mr.  Parker 

Benoit Mr.  Jones. 

Alciudoro Mr.  Jungraan 

Pnrplguol Mr.  Best 

Mimi Miss  Rennyson 

Muselta Miss  Urennan 

A sergeant .' Mr.  Wood 

There,  was  a very  large  and  enthu- 
siastic audience,  enthusiastic  when  there 
was  a fitting  place  for  such  approval. 


, v,  . 7 ; . 1 *”  ” in  milfai  III  till 

aim  " 1,uldli  Ulir.il  and  colloquial. 

iu,1  a"  Ainl-i  lean  aiirilcmt  will 

rapture  to  tiny  common 
I*,,  wnyn  it  Is  declaimed  or  sung  In 
***  ,ia-',guage  by  an  Imported  and 
>'■  less  fashionably 
•motional  when  it  haai>  tho  same  speech 
in  Its  own  language  and  from  the  line 

Brown  °v  English, nut'. 

Brown.  Jones  or  Robinson. 

, thl?  sscond  place,  the  sharp  eon- 
i trasts  between  reckless  gayety  urnl 
, poignant  tragedy  tax  the  resources  of 
an  American  company,  for  as  a rule 
he  native  born  singer  in  grand  op,  ra 
s not  spontaneous  in  comedy.  It  Is 
hard  to  Imagine  a New  Englander,  for 
i instance,  entering  fully  into  the  part  „f 
Leporelio.  I ho  Italian  and  the  French- 
man  are  not  cursed  with  the  curse  of 
self-consciousnoap.  Their  joints  and 
tongues  are  loose. 

a;^nvery  subject  of  '‘Boheme”  is  a 
\*-umk ling-h  lock  to  some  Americans. 
We  remember  that  when  "Boheme”  woe 
firnt  performed,  in  Italian,  in  New  ITmif 

wi°M,e  ,i  lan.  one  .revlew<1'  f o uttd  fault 
with  the  characters  both  In  MurgeFs 
Immortal  book  and  in  the  opera.  They 
were  a dissipated,  vagabond  lot  not 
| half  so  worthy  of  artistic  attention  as 
teamsters  and  green  grocers  Thov 
| were  not  thrifty,  they  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  their  views  of  life  and 
| morality  were  most  deplorable.  Not  one 
IJ  ofT,the,B  was  respectable  or  industrious. 

I *llt ,»‘e  ‘hat  has  not  sojourned  for  a 
time  in  Bohemia  Is  to  be  pitied.  He 
h.as  “ot  known  the  days  of  fond  lllu- 
f m s.  and«  ex^avagant  ambitions,  the 
full  joy  of  comradeship,  the  keen  pleas- 
ure in  simple  things.  A year  or  two 
age  the  original  of  Colllne  died  in  Paris,  , 
an  old  man  of  high  repute  in  the  cltv.  i 
one  that  had  been  honored  in  many  i 
ways,  a learned  man,  a counsellor.  Did 
he  never  when  his  advice  was  sought 
by  men  of  state,  when  he  received  med- 
hir„anM  de,u°rfti°ns,  sigh  as  he  remem- 
and  Muiltte?  1 Quarter  and  Schaunard 
As  in  Murger's  book,  so  in  tho  opera 
these  men  and  women  are  very  human 
Mtml  Is  nearer  to  us  than  Bruennhilde- 
we  should  prefer  a day  with  Marcel  or 
any  of  the  crowd  to  one  witli  the  Land 
grave  or  Wolfram  or  Elizabeth  And 
the  story  of  these  light-hearted  Pari- 
sians has  been  told  with  the  utmost 
sympathy  in  joyous  nights  and  tragic 
ending  by  the  Italian  Puccini.  But  the 
opera  Is  familiar  here  and  needs  no 
eulogy  at  this  late  day.  n0 

Mr.  Savage’s  company  gave  a Dor- 
that  . was  in  unison  with 
libretto  and  with  music.  There  were 

nnt  iwo  moments  when  there  was 
not  the  necessary  restless  mercurial  an- 
imation, especially  in  the  first  act  The 

t^ivn£!Lim  the  cast  had  perhaps  in- 
troduced one  or  two  who  are  not  vet 
thoroughly  at  home  in  their  respective 
parts;  and  there  were  times  as  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  act  when  Mr 
Emanuel  might  have  taken  with  ad* 
vantage  a little  faster  pace-  aTln  the 
a?VefleOPcmfnt  ‘he  waltz  theme  given 

at  first  to  Musette.  These  moments 
however,  were  few.  As  a rule  the 
characters  were  individualized  and  im! 
personated  with  much  spirit.  Mr  Goff’s 
matlCcally.aS  admlrable’  vocally  and  dra- 
tnfre*  once  or  twice  showed 

aaT  si;  'fpfcsK 

s n f a'n  e o u s ' i r i °h  e r * fn  g ^ h If  ^ Ci  C ^ r;  d 

ssJF'.  iSSkfiiixgg 

p’arts  wert  satTSefae1orfiy0tikenThe  °ther 
„.?ahe.^pera  "as  well  staged;  the  chorus 
!vrld  bfehestra  were  excellent  and 
Mr.  Emanuel  led  with  more  thJk  amd 
usual  regard  for  orchestral  Panels  and 
gradations  of  force.  Tn  • 

detail  the  various  features  of 

, would  be  a cumbrous  teask0f  pficcini 
as  an  °Perat>c  impressionist  in 
of  ^a  hearer 

1 £Mht£t#«.thaa  a discussiph  5 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr  Snvae-e 
should  be  heartily  thanked  for  givfn- 
the  public  such  pleasure,  and  that  all 
music  lovers  sh’ould  seize  the  opportuni 
ty  of  attending  the  performance  next 
week.  Hie  Latin  quarter,  they  Ly  Is 
no  more,  but  the  spirit  of  the  life  once 
liv^ed  there  is  in  the  breasts  of  many 
who  have  never  strayed  far  from  Thcir 
llttle  parish.  Blameless  themselves  thev 
may  yet  find  pleasure  in  the  amuse 
ments  of  the  careless  student  and 
grisettes  and  have  a svmnatheHc 
thought  for  Mimi  and  Rudolph Pathetic 
The  opera  this-  afternoon  'will  be 
iJa™Pha?TUser"  Tl,e-  chief  singers  will 

at  d2Poa’^k.  Tht‘  Perf»™~1,^ 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Faust  ” 

M..rne.  Serena.  Miss  Albright,  Miss 
Pctre  and  Messrs.  Maclennnn  c* r, pt 

Cranston  and  Bowman.  LIennan-  Goff, 


jot  6!  n,>  Linglof 

him  ”l,o, v ho  did  ii”;  ,u„i  M.ITcaboli 
answered  promptly  and  as  follows:  -f 
find  I do  my  best  work  lying  m full 
length  in  a marble  trnk  filled  with  gold 
fish,  with  the  water  of  a tempera  turn 
of  eighty  to  lessen  the  heat  of  hmplra- 
tion."  A good  answer;  the  one  a«king 
| no  doubt  takes  Mr.  Cabell  seriously 
and  wonders  ‘whether  the  fish  in  the 
tacik  must  necessarily  be  goldfish. 

^ et,  profound  scholars  and  learned 
writers  have  shown  peculiarities  that 
might  pass  as  eccentricities  iu  the  man- 
ner of  composition.  Cujas  used  to 
wrile  lying  ul  full  length  flat  on  the 
floor;  Mozerai  darkened  his  room  and 
worked  by  candle  light;  Thomas  of  the 
K reach  Academy  remained  meditating 
m laid  fill  noon,  and  then  arose  and 
wrote  what  he  had  to  say  at  full  speed; 
Balzac’s  bear-skin  robe,  his  night  hours 
and  strong  coffee  arc  known  to  all; 
Wagner  donned  silken  and  gorgeous  at- 
tire just  as  Haydn  put  on  fine  rings 
when  he  was  ready  to  write.  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Cabell  write  in  a bath 
tub,  resting  his  eyes  on  harmless  gold- 
fish. careless  of  the  temperature?  We 
know  a highly  respectable  citizen  of 
Boston  who  makes  it  a practice  to  read 
a work  of  Emerson  or  of  Mr.  George 
Moore  while  he  is  in  the  hath.  He  1 
soaks  and  reads:  and  that  he  may  not  I 
take  cold  he  wears  a Tam  o’  Shunter. 

DOUGHNUTS. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  ! 
Sun  asserts  that  the  New  England  ! 
name  for  doughnuts  is  “wonders.”  We  : 
were  born  and  “raised"  in  New  Eng- 
land. As  “man  and  boy  for  forty  years”  : 
we  have  oaten  doughnuts  in  all  these 
states;  as  boy  we  snatched  a fearful 
joy  by  crumbling  doughnuts  into  coffee 
—weak  coffee,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was 
warm— and  we  would  mash  the  pieces 
down  with  a spoon,  in  spite  of  severe 
parental  objection:  as  youth  and  man 
y.  :-  have  eaten  them  in  boarding  houses, 
in  the  woods,  at  good  men’s  feasts,  just 
before  going  to  bed  and  soon  after  sun- 
rise; we  have  oaten  them  hot  and  cold, 
with  and  without  the  little  bull  that 
sometimes  covers  the  hole,  and  though 
some  of  them  were  judeed  wonderful, 
we  have  never  heard  them  called  “won- 
ders.” 

We  have  now  before  us  a singular 
little  book,  entitled  "The  Cook  Not 
Mad,  or  Rational  Cookery;  being  a col 
lection  of  original  and  selected  re- 
ceipts, embracing  not  only  the  art  of 
curing  various  kinds  of  meats  and 
vegetables  for  future  use,  but  of  cook- 
ing. in  its  general  acceptation,  to  the 
tastes,  habits  and  degrees  of  luxury 
prevalent  with  the  American  publiek 
(sic)  in  town  and  country.”  The  book 
was  published  at.  Watertown.  N.  y„ 
in  1831,  and  the  title  page  bears  the 
motto:  “Gen.  Chap.  LT,  v.  .1.  2,  3,  d." 

In  a preface  the  writer  declares  that 
he  has  written  for  Americans:  “Still 
further  would  the  impropriety  be  car- 
ried were  we  to  introduce  into  a work 
intended  for  the  American  publiek  such 
English.  French  and  Italian  methods 
of  rendering  things  indigestible,  which  , 
are  of  themselves  innocent,  or  of  dis- 
torting and  disguising  the  most  loath- 
some  objects  to  render  them  sufferable  ! 
to  already  vitiated  tastes."  He  gives  i 
a recipe  for  doughnuts:  "No.  120:  One 
quail  of  rnilk,  three  eggs,  one  pound 
and  a quarter  of  sugar,  three-quarters 


IN  THE  TANK. 


There  are  inquisitive  persons  who  are 
always  anxious  to  know  the  personal 
habits  of  authors.  What  does  Mr.  How- 
ells eat  for  breakfast?  Does  Mr.  Tark- 
mgton  smoke  a pipe  or  cigars?  Wlmt  j 
does  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  do  for  ex- 
cicise?  Is  Mr.  Robert  Hiehins  a church- 
goer? And  does  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
prefer  a typewriting  machine  to  a pen, 
or  does  she  confide  her  burning  thoughts 
to  asbestos  paper?  Somebody  wrote  re- 
cently to  Mr.  James  B.  Cabell,  the 
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lose  in  effect  when  they 
in  a concert  hall.  “atlphe0  opera 

they  both  lose  and  gain,  me  opei«H 
or  music  drama  if  you  Prefer,  is  an  ap- 
peal made  at  the  same  time  to  the  eat 
and  the  eye,  to  the  senses  and  the  un 
derstanding.’  The  hearer  is  also  * 
snectator.  He  is  supposed  to  be  inter 
ested  at  one  and  the  same  moment  11 
music,  dramatic  action,  the  Inmgue  o 
the  olot  and,  also,  in  the  later  "as 
nerian  operas,  in  metaphysics  and 
symbolism.  Full,  yet  dt ^^“^'hard? 
preciation  of  the  music  itself  is  hardi 
nossible  unless  it  is  known  both  as  aD 
solute  music,  without  dramatic  conntg 
tion  and  as  dramatic  music  in . th 
opera  house  for  which  it  was  designe 


— e- —p  and  constructed.  _ . , . ..  . „T 

from  his  operas:  Bacchanal*  and  Elisa-  | Again, .some  in 

, ..v...  from  "Tannhaeuser  : pearance  of  Wegfriea  or  oi 


, of  butter,  a little  ginger,  one  teacup  of 
j east,  let  it  rise,  then  fry  in  hot  lard. 

It  was  reserved  for  a later  writer  to 
insist  on  testing  the  fat  by  dropping 
in  a piece  of  (lough  “which  should  rise 
at  once  to  the  top  with  a good  deal 
of  cbulition  and  begin  to  brown  at 
once.”  He  neglected  this  important  ad- 
vice: “The  fat  must  be  kept  at  a uni- 
form temperature.”  The  experience 
douglmutter  may  well  shake  his  head 
at  the  thought  of  “ginger”  and  prefer 
some  more  delicate  spice.  Mark  you, 
this  old  champion  of  American  cookeij 
for  Americans  knows  not  “wonders”  as 
a synonym  for  “doughnuts,”  but  bis 
118th  recipe  is  for  “crullers,  sometimes 
called  miracles  or  wonders.”  Now, 
crullers  and  doughnuts  arc  not  the 
( same,  “not  the  same,”  as  they  say  m 
( “Erminic.” 

The  doughnut  has  been  fondly  cher- 
ished as  a peculiarly  American  institu- 
tion Alas,  the  word  has  long  been 
known  in  certain  English  provinces  to 
describe  “a  round  cake  boiled  in  lard, 
instead  of  being  baked,”  and  in  some  ( 
English  villages  Shrove  Tuesday  is  ; 
called  Doughnut  Tuesday,  for  mothers 
then  fry  small  cakes  in  hot  lard  for 
their  young  barbarians  all  at  play.  But 
the  first  mention  of  doughnut  in  lit- 
era: ure  was  in  Irving’s  “Knickerbock-  . 
cr’s  History  of  New  York.”  Tboreau  1 
I described  a window  as  of  the  size  of 
an.  oblong  doughnut.  Sir  Richard  Bur- 
ton, breakfasting  on  the  plains  near 
! port  Laramie,  ate  doughnuts  halt 
J cooked  under  the  immediate  influence 
I j 0f  the  rusty  bacon  and  graveolent  ante- 


lope": he  cursed  the  frying  pan  and  r 
quoted  in  a footnote  Webster’s  defini- 
tion of  doughnut. 

Some  may  dispute  whether  the  glory 
of  the  round  doughnut  surpassed  that 
of  the  twisted,  but  all  will  agree  that 
there  is  no  real  doughnut  outside  of 
the  United  States.  And  how  the  word 
has  entered  in  to  familiar  speech.  I ; 
dollars  to  doughnuts.  « h°' 

in  a doughnut.”  Did  not  the  Rev  Mr 
Ecob  rush  to  the  defence  of  Mr.  Blame, 
saying  that  he  once  lived  so  near  h m 

that  h.  ~»M  drop  * d«”? ”»* 1 
Mr.  Blaine's  back  yard,  and  therefore 
the  charges  were  outrageously  false  ■ 

( c\* l " 

ALL  IS  WAGNER 


AT 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  gave  its  fourth  con- 
cert last  night  In  Symphony  Hall.  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  "Wagners 
March  of  Homage,  and  these  excerpts 


beth's**  Greeting"  from  “Tannhaeuser” ; pearanen  f^^aWe^aw-h'Sir 

Prize  song  from  “The  Mastersingers  , coat>  0f  Bruennhilde  in  a conce^ 

Siegfried's  parting  from  Bruennhilde,  dress  and  with  a .smile  m grautuo 
Siegfried’s  Death  “and  Funeral  March  for  the  applause 
and  the  Closing  Scene  from  1'he  Dusk  <d  uietin|  apparitions? 

of  the  Gods.”  The  programme  was  beardless  youth  when  he  frees  Bruem 

changed  unavoidably  at.  the  last  min-  nude ^WJen..»>* 

ute,  and  Elisabeth’s  Greeting  was  sub-  he  with  Bruennhilde 

stituted  for  the  duet  of  Venus  and  j mountain  cave  before  ^mesUci 

x“S.£eu.„,  accord  t.  lh.  STs?  »a5»"/0*Sa,V'”e*fS,. 

version.  The  solo  singers  were  Mn  . "ant”er  Wa?ner  nor  anyone  of  his  gru 
G-ndski  and  Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose.  blng  commentators  has  thrown  U» 

The  music  itself  is  familiar,  the  sing-  W{  taggj*  ^o^iretl  B?uen 
ers  are  well  known,  and  there  is  ^ hilde,  the  replica  of  a Germania  stat 
to  say  about  the  orchestral  performance  brewery,  disilhisiomang: . I) 

'nant  at  ^he  injury  thus  done  "the  Mas-  a Wagner  programme  in  a series 
ter  ” They  forget  that  Wagner  himself,  symphony  con ce rts  is  that  99  out  of  . 

sstsk:  tew 

lie  conducted  them,  just  as  in  ^.ph  one  or  two  singers  of  Eood  repu 
nnedbreath’ he  would  say  that  only  Ger-  The  orchestral  performance  last  n-e 
nerform  and  appreciate  his  was  one  of  uncommon  splendor.  Tn 
fmeras°°and  then  immediately  dream  of  was  as  usual  the  inimitable  eupho 
tSrilK  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  or  th0  exquisite  balance  of  tonal  contra-s 
,u  RtoP Janeiro  and  welcome  the  news  ot  but  in  addition  there  was  dramatic  sp 
11  in  Italv  There  are  few  taneity.  uncommon  elasticity,  sup' 

Composers  who  arc  not  eager  to  secure  emotional  breadth  and  sweep,  supra 
nerformanccs  of  their  works  under  any  passion.  Never  before  have  we  he. 
conditions ^ however  unfavorable  these  here  the  funeral  musio  of  Siegfr 
conditions'  may  be.  , , . played  with  such  deep  significance  i 

There  are  other  protestants  who  insist  overwhelming  grandeur, 
that  excerpts  from  Wagnerian  operas  I The  singers  were  fresh-voiced  jnd 


.'erentlatlon  in 

„,„10  , one  the  very 

rmnn  sisterhood  who.  as 
r.f"Sinot'  trample  arrogantly  on 
J fundamental  Jaws  of  song-.  Mr. 
foose  boro  well  his  part. 


UST”  AT  THE  TREMONT. 

Savage’s  English  Grand  Opera 
ny  gave  a performance  of 
last  night,  at  the  Tremont 
e.  Mr.  Emmanuel  conducted. 
1st  was  as  follows:  Marguerite 

Serena!  Slebel.  Miss  Alright; 
i.  Miss  Petre;  Faust  .Mr  Maelen 
Xlephlstopheles  Mr.  C 
me,  .Mi.  Goff;  Wagner.  Mr.  Bow- 

theatre  was  crowded-but  tfe 
audience  at  the  Tremont  is  now 
lie.  not  the  exception.  “Faust" 
Iff™  tJ'ut  may  well  give  pleasure, 
when  the  performance  Is  only 
cri\  for  time  has  not  staled  Its 
Ift  auyr  a"d  its  sensuous  charm, 
that  which  at  the  first  perform-’ 
Immediately  popular,  “The 
rs  Chorus,  now  seems  shopworn 
ages  that  then  perplexed  or  bored 
ludlence—  especiaHv  the  church 
the  trio  of  the  dCiel  and  potions 
garden  scene  that  were  then 
lined  as  top  German-now  seem 
P;. And  i?us  the  wWrligig  of 
brings  in  his  revenges, 
performance  was  one  of  general 

ur.a'C\i?i!rerft.  *2aS?  n,uch  personal 
- ,aPd  -Ylss  Albright  was  a grace- 
ebel.  Mr.  Maclennan  sang  effec- 
hut  his  mft.ke-up  was  unfortu- 
Mr.  Cranston's  voice  is  well  suit- 
the  music  of  Mephistophelos,  and 
on  was  a soldierly  Valentine, 
inliaouser”  was  repeated  yester- 
here  was  a very  large  and  highly 
lative  audience.  The  ohief  singers 
Miss  Newman  Miss  Crawford, 
orennan  and  Messrs.  Wcffonpv 
and  Parker.  Mr.  SchenlPconl 


n the  fond  belief  that  music  Vfts  In 
vented  by  Germans  and  is  maintained 
solely  by  them.  One  of  the  very  best 
histories  of  music  ever  written,  that  by 
Arrey  von  Do  miner  (second  edition  1878) 
has  not  been  Englished,  and  It  Is  now 
scarce.  The  history  by  J.  K,  Row- 
botliam  In  three  volumes  0586)  is  a 
singularly  fascinating  work,  written 
with  a display  of  amazing  erudition,  and 
at  times  with  rare  eloquence,  but  the 
author's  arguments  are  occasionally  In- 
credible, and  the  story  ends  with  the 
disappearance  of  "the  gay  reign  of  Love 
and  the  Troubadours."  The  condensa- 
tion of  this  work  Imo  one  volume  Is 
dry  and  forbidding. 

Von  Doni'ner  brought  his  history  to  a 
close  witli  the  death  of  Beethoven,  ar- 
guing that  he  was  too  near  contempo- 
rnrles  to  judge  of  them  historically 
•hat  to  assign  them  anv  definite  place 
would  be  preposterous  and  foolish.  Mr 
Dickinson,  while  he  does  not  always 
speak  dogmatically  or  (he  later  com- 
posers and  Is  not  Inclined  lo  -prophesy 
nevertheless  discusses,  but  modestl'v' 
the  latest  writers  of  the  different  mu-  i 


.lid 


nvIiTiii 


osopher's  l , 

uncos,  There  are  few  injections 'of 
?.Uy,  „!*’  l>ut  by  the  side  of  ihe 

Gulden  Iroasury.  Tin-  edlim-  r.r  "th  . 

hhernl  ^n0V,,5rS’  T.roas'"'> " has  shown  a 
1 1 hern  I taste  and  covered  , lvl„,,  rilI1K, 

"l!  1 1 V r VOl"nie  WiM  be  Welcome  to 

one  may  be  surprised  to  find  „„  m,.n. 
i,‘  manv  “*>tiii.  tM  a.ldressed  by 

i s .-sa Itus  lo  composers  and  singers- 
a not  her  nitiv  look  in  vain  lor  Edwin! 
■'.Irigs  noble  tribute  to  Pnren  i-piisn 

Jlarston's  verses  to  l:.o j \f..  • 

iler-.s  poem  on  hearing  Paderewski' play' 
he  lover  «l  organ  music  will  miss  Z- 
. n " rf,  !f0wrl1  Ir0ni  "'I’ll.'  Vision  of  Sir 
l-Tunral."  and  Wall  Whitman's  T-Ium - 
so d e description  of  organ  music,  ami 
b>  the  way.  there  Is  no  excerpt  from  ii><‘ 


fransTi 


of  it 


b 


by  the  late  Fred  F.  Hi 
wenka  end«  hlH  prefi 
1 that  Schumann  ts  not  even  noi 
appreciated:  "The  groat  roman tl 


unfort  tins 


till  kr 


poet,  who  if,  umuniiiiiucij',  mm  nr-^j 
Ills  own  by  the  wrongs  and  in 


f, 


latter  s Mystic  I rumpeter."  Swinburne 
is  not  a contributor,  yet  there  are  mem- 
orable lines  by  him.  It  was  a pity  to 
gnore  Arthur  Symons'  "Chopin”  and 
r.i  ie  Macka.v  s poem  lo  Sarasaste.  But  a 


sica!  countries,  though  such  men  as 
d'lndy  and  Debussy  are  merely  referred 
to,  and  that  exquisite  musician,  Gabriel 
Fanre.  is  grouped  with  Godard.  There 
is  little  about  American  music,  lor  there 
is  little  to  say.  \\  hat  Mr.  Dickinson 
does  say  is  to  the  point.  "American 
music  began  under  English  Influences 
and  has  continued  under  those  of  Ger- 
many. 


oJume  which  won!.!  Include  poems  that 
ill  render-  would  be  swollen  j 


"It  is  eclectic  and  modest,  even  though 
slavishly  imitative.  There  is 


• ANTHONY'S  RECITAL 

Charles  Anthony  gave  a piano 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Ho  played  Bach's  Italian  con- 
a Capricclo  by  Brahms.  Mendels- 


, prelude  and  fugue  in  E minor, 
.1  s Prelude  in  C major,  Etude  in 


Etude  in  C sharp  minor.  Ini-' 
tu  In  A flat;  Prelude  In  E major 
sar  Franek;  Mendelssohn's  Song 
ut  Words.  No.  32;  Liszt's  Waldes- 
icn  and  Gnomenreigen,  and 
n6 K.S.tS°?cert.  ®tude-  There  was 
ll^but  interested  and  appreciative 

Anthony  gave  his  first  public 
: here  early  last  season.  Last 
r he  went  to  Europe  for  self-in- 
-tion  and  study,  and  now  he  in- 
trtticism. 

pianist  has  evidenty  gained  in 
ita/?e  aPd  n the  treatment  of 
melodic  phrases,.  He  has  more 
ntrol;  his  expression  is  better  pro- 
,\e<L'T,21<wei  matut"e.  His  nature  is 
u and  it  Is  a pleasure  to  find  in 
rformance  the  refined  taste  that 
ot  always  characterize  the  mod- 
rtuoso.  The  programme  was  en- 
ing  and  it  was  for  the  most  part 
Jo?  5'.as'p'  Only  in  the  Prelude 
inck  did  we  miss  the  calm  author- 
d breadth  that  should  make  the 
an,  organic  and  continuous 
rather  than  a string  of  episodes 
nthony  s us®  of  the  damper  pedal 
first  section  of  the  concerto  was 
equent  for  the  natural  clearness 
^structural  outline  was  thereby 


HE  study  of  the  Hiatorjj 
of  Music  with  an  AnnoJj 
tated  Guide  to  Musid 
Literature”  by  EdwarJ 
Dickinson,  is  published  bJ 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons! 
Mr.  Dickinson  is  Profes- 
History  of  Music  at  Oberlin 


trtomi 
: of  (set 
16  opeiS 
is  an  ap 
i tie  ?* 
l the® 
slso  ii 
to  im 

oment  »i-  th 
trigae  oil 

;r  wl  rvatory,  Oberlin  College 
>»*!lre  was  a time  when  Oberlin 
jif  nown  by  Artemus  Ward's  descrip- 
jHSf  "Oberlin  is  a grate  plase.  The  col- 


it is  not  .ii.iiaLivc,  1= 

even  individuality,  as  in  the  deeply  ex- 
pressive piano  pieces  and  songs  of  Ed- 
ward MucDowell.  There  is  no  native 
music,  no  national  traditions  on  which 
to  build.  It  is  noi ioeable  that  nothing 
of  importance  has  been  produced  in 
opera  or  symphony,  and  no  people  can 
hold  a high  standing  among  the  musi- 
cal nations  that  has  not  succceeded  in 
one  or  both  of  these  forms.”  Mr.  Dick- 
inson secs  no  reason  for  discourago- 
II  jne.m  in  these  facts.  Artistic  music  in 
1 till?  country  is  still  young,  "It  is  worthy 
| °f  ,1(>'e  that  every  one. of  the  composers 
Who  exemplify  the  gest  in  American 
I musical  achievement  is  stilf  living  " 
' Pt  he  adds:  "In  spite  of  all  on  -oii'r- 

agements,  the  degradation  of  musical 
taste  among  large  sections  of  the  peo- 
ple—indeed.  among  the  vast  maioritv— 
is  a cause  lor  serious  - concern.  - ‘ -• 
No  more  forcible  conclusion  could  he 
given  to  this  book  than  to  remind  stu- 
dents ot  music  thar  the  future  of  their 
art.  for  good  or  ill.  is  <;l  their  hands'." 

— — 

Mr.  Dickinson’s  Scheme. 

Mr.  Dickinson  naturally  follows  the 
plan  of  his  predecessors.  He  first  dis- 
cusses primitive  music,  and  he  is  not 
inclined  to  side  with  those  who  believe 
in  a priority  of  either  melody  or  rhythm. 
The  question  turns  upon  the  definition 
| o,  music.’  He  then  treats  in  order  tiie 
music  of  the  ancient  cultured  nations 
th°  early  Christian  church,  the  Catholic 
liturgy  and  chant,  the  beginnings  of 
polyphonic  music,  the  Netherlander* 
church  music  in  Germany  and  England’ 
the  madrigal  and  the  opera,  the  earlv 
growth  of  instrumental  music,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  opera,  and  then  he 
considers  in  some  detail  the  leading 
composers,  among  whom  he  iustlv 
classes  Berlioz,  Cho—'n  and  Liszt,  whose 
rights  are  still  narrowly  disputed  or  ab- 
surdly ignored  by  certain  English  mu- 
sic doctors  and  professors. 

The  conciseness  of  Mr.  Dickinson’s 
remarks,  whether  they  be  of  a purelv 
historical  or  of  a critical  and  illumina- 
tive nature,  is  admirable.  The  readei 
is  constantly  referred  to  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  any  subject.  Mr.  Dickin-  . 
son  s reading  has  been  extensive  and  * 
impartial.  Yet  there  are  a few  rather 
surprising  omissions.  Thus  we  miss  in 
the  remarks  about  early  Hebrew  music 
any  allusion  to  the  treatise  of  Saal- 
®cJ’atz  U829).  Pfeiffer  (1779).  and  David 
And  with  reference  respectively 
to  the  special  subject  there  should  be 


was 


: com#  i'pens  with  a prayer  and  then  the 

: m ® v ‘ — - 


Tork  Tribune  is  read.  A kolleck- 
Is  then  taken  up  to  buy  overkoats 
, t11*®  red  horn  buttons  on  to  them  for 
El  ‘d'snent  cultured  people  of  Kan- 


i con 


I have  to  contribit  llbrally  two  the 


l(  lus  work,  as  they  kawl  it  hear 
,mc-  Compelled  .by  the  Fackulty  to  re- 


,r' *!  front  seets  in  my  show  for  the 


[riel  i. 

i Bnii®  ed  peple.  J 

E jj  'Hu red  peple  sit  at  the  first  table! 
5.iSa  they  leve  is  maid  into  hash  for 


At  the  Boardin  House 


ittSjhite  .peple.’ 


Artemus  visited  Oberlin  before 
iir.  The  conservatory  of  this  col- 
ias  done  and  is  doing  much  for 
jil  righteousness,  and  Mr.  Dickin- 
as  contributed  to  musical,  litera- 
wo  excellent  books,  conceived  in 
jid-minded.  historical  and  phito- 
spirit  and  written  clearly,  with 
sense  of  proportion  and  with 
aspect  for  literary  style.  His 
in  the  History  of  the  Western 
w<?,n  the  admiration  of  special 
VSThv,e  ",-?istory  of  Musicals  a 
hat  should  appeal  to  all  lovers 
art.  and  m English  there  is  no 
■lume  on  the  same  subject  that 

5tlv  be  nut  J 1 


! at  least  some  allusion  lo  these  author!-* 
, tative  works:  "Histoire  de  la  Notation 
Musicaie  b>-  David  and  Lussy  1 1 n&g ) . 

| ,/!lvSlx,5.  "Histoire  <l<  l 1’isl-rumenta- 
I ,°0nT  ana  "I^s  origines  ciu  Thea- 

tie  Ljuque  .Modern e by  Holland  (1895). 
In  the  “Bibliographical  Lisl"  we  find 
K uneiman’s  "Old  Scores  and  New  Read- 
ings recommended.  Gut  Vernon  Blaek- 
D-unie  s "I'ringe  of  an  Art,"  one  of  (he 
most  stimulating  books  in  the  literature 
oi  music,  a golden  book,  is  nol  men- 
tioned, and  "Studies  in  Modern  Musa  ” 
by  the  painfully  laborious  and  piatimdi- 
aiU-o  i iii'10W  ''  "Oh  the  student's 

niMiri  Jtiukinson’s  history  cannot  be  too 
n av-  5 r^c<pf-i ni ended . Here  and  there 
m.ij  be  a slip  m a.  statement  of  fact 
tl>.i...'!‘  a.  *•>'-•<  nature  unfailing 

ace. racy  is  impossible.  A reader  may 
ni,vy~anu  tne.-i  siiak-  bis  head  at  aii 
ae.stii-  tie  ••onvlusion.  an  expression  of 
person. u bke  or  dislike.  (>iu  without  such 
disagreement  any  art  is  stagnant,  or  an 

las."  This's'  v • ! m'(.  '-'o  :E!'ma- 

ircippropn.iieness  of  Rossini's  music  to 
*he  text  "Inflammatu.-.-"  might  almost 

is  an  inspire. l i-'.  r ....  ' V. 

expression  of  the  words.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Dickinson  hears  the  music  as  a New 
Engiander  transplanted  :-i  Oberlin.  h- 
foigets  that  the  Italian  lias  a different 
temperament.  Palestrina,  if  he  were 
inP.,  todaV.  might  seriously  disturb  I 
A l.:,,  1 . 1.nsV:i  b.v  what  is  loosely  called 
:l  r.- ' 'eatr ie,- 1 1 spirit"  in  religious  music. 

The  hook  is  well  printed,  and  it  has 
an  index.  1 


?ily  be  put  beside  Tt. 
often  fhe  Question  is  asked  "is 


• r,'  uu  is  asKed  ‘T<= 

good  history  of  music?”  FetlE 

wnrlf  nroo  Irv#*  o-  . , _ CHS 


1 work  was  'left  unfinished  ami 

■ was  a theorist,  a rider  of  hkva,na 

; some  of  his  leadVng  statemems' 

f een  disproved  and  some  are  Min 
W 1 discussion.  Ambros'  important 

W :o”Sted  aft7  his  death. Ts  vob 

,1  is  and  expensive.  Later  German 
■s  have  been  translated  into 
ji  ut  they  are  either  beyond'  thl 
1 f thp  studpnt  or  they  8U'e°writtpn 


An  Anthology. 

"The  Music  Lovers'  Treasury,”  a 
compilation  of  poems  addressed  to  com- 
posers or  virtuosos,  or  written  about 
music  and  musical  instruments,  is 
edited  by  Helen  Philbrook  Patten  and 
published  by  Dana  Estes  & Co.  Any 
anthology  will  provoke  discussion  and 
complaint,  no  matter  who  may  edit  it. 
Emerson  s "Parnassus"  is  chiefly  valu- 
able for  its  exhibition  of  the  poet-pliil- 


appeal  to 

out  of  all  prop.n-. i. m.  and  tiiere~'are 
I enough  m this  collection  to  gratify  the 

',vi?irasTin  readp''-  T,K'  hook  is  furnished 
wnh  illustrations  and,  what  is  more 
important,  indexes. 

>!■ 

Biographical. 

j.  “Wagner  and  His  Isolde,"  by  Gustav 
Kobbe,  Is  published  by  Dodd.  Mead  & 
Co.  of  New  York.  Mr.  . Kobbo's  book 
J ,,s  based  on  the  collection  of  letters 
|. ’written  by  Wagner  to  S^athilde  Wescn- 
donck.  and  it  will  eniertain  many  who 
I would  be  deterred  from  reading  the 
correspondence  as  a whole  by  the 
|P,E'?ie'  yjf,  ,uni'iterestlng  rhapsodies 
and  Mr.  Ellis  peculiar  English  In  the 
ti  anslation.  Mr.  Kobbe  reading  the  let- 
ters in  the  original,  retells  the  i-oma/ntic 
story  simply  and  not  only  as  a sympa- 
LEhs  bi°STaphei\  but  as  a man  of  the 
H?  includes  “the  most  intimate  I 
and  striking  passages”  of  the  corre-  I 
spondence.  Furthermore,  he  publishes 
personal  reminiscences  of  Mathilde 
which  he  obtained  from  a New  Yorker’ 

"J  h’-s  friend  describes  her  as  “a  woman 
of  refined  and  poetic  beauty;  slender 
and  graceful  and  with  a lovely  winning 
■yn‘L  (he  kind  of  woman  who  exercises 
LthS  over  ev,?ry.  clrc,e  she  enters.” 
Mathilde  was  aristocratic,  ethereal 
anf  w|th  highly  ideal  views 
of  life  and  art,  always  in  the  air,”  or, 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
onn  w,ould , noi  leave  the  flying 

arte  hni°hi  ii  \er  hVsbandi  was  fond  of 
art,  but  he  had  a shrewd  habit  of  imk- 

2S  weltStmentS  Which  ‘"variably  turned 

a Jfypvs  themselves  were  reviewed 
16  “m  rne  Sunday  Herald  of  Julv  1 

e then  regretted  that  Mr.  Ellis 
trait  of  rv,'ded  his  volume  with  a por- 

head  bowed  in  thought,  ^thSuglT 

were  wondering  whether  any  thing  could 
be  done  to  the  left  sleeve  of  his  coat.  It 
!IafJpossl^ly  this  garment  that  Jed  Ma- 
tliilde  to  look  favorably  for  a time  on 
Richard. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck  of  the  Congression- 
al Library  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the 
author  of*  “Francis  Hopkinson,  the  First 
American  Poet-Composer,  and  James 
,--V° n - Patriot,  Preacher,  Psalmodist: 
Two  Studies  in  Early  American  Music.” 
J.he  handsome  volume  is  printed  for  the 
author  in  an  edition  of  200  copies,  bv  H 
L.  McQueen  of  Washington.  This  'is  a 
book  of  extraordinary  patience  and  in- 
dustry. The  monograph  is  much  more 
than  a complete  biographical  sketch  of 
I wo  early  American  musicians;  it  is  a 
most  important  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  music  in  America.  Few  men 
would  ha\-e  the  courage  to  undertake 
| such  a labor  of  research,  and  still  fewer 
having  acquired  the  material  .could  use 
it  with  such  discrimination  and  in  such 
mi  entertaining  manner.  The  dust  of 
'he  archives  and  newspaper  files  did  not 
settie  on  Mr.  Sonneck's  pen. 

Mr.  Sonneck  peers  curiously  inlo  the 
dawn  of  musical  life  at  Philadelphia. 
Dancing  was  taught  there  in  boarding 
i schools  in  1728.  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  same  year  the  first  organ  was  ereot- 
ed  there.  An  advertisement  published  in 
. 30  shows  that  the  first  music  teacher 
iii  Philadelphia  on  record  was  a woman. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  who  taught  writing, 
arithmetic,  “with  the  true  grounds  of 
the  .French  tongue,”  added  in  an  adver- 
tisement that  his  wife  taught  writing 
and  French,  and  his  sister  taught  sing- 
ing, playing  on  the  spinet,  dancing,  and 
all  sorts  of  needle  work.  In  1749  drama 
and  opera  were  introduced.  Addison's 
“Cato"  was  played;  the  “Beggar's  Ope- 
ra and  musical -farces  were  performed. 
The  first  public  concerts  on  record  were 
in  1757. 

Hopkihson  (1737-1791)  not  only  wrote 
music  and  poetry,  he  gave  subscription 
concerts.  There  was  an  orchestra  com- 
posed of  amateurs  and  professionals— 
strings,  German  flute,  French  horn,  oboe, 
harpsichord,  possibly  a bassoon.  His  let- 
ter "on  the  conduct  of  church  organs” 
might  he  read  with  profit  today  by  oler- 
fymen,  music  committees  and  organists. 

Mr.  Sonneck  well  says:  “Never  would 
Francis  Hopkinson  have  profaned  the 
instrument  ot  a Frescobaldi  or  a Bach 
by  turning  It,  as  many  a modem  organ- 
ist does,  into  a concert  instrument.  Into 
a kind  of  orchestrion  forwhich  anything 
will  do  from  a fugue  to  operatic  pot- 
pourris. The  correspondence  between 
Thomas  Jefferson  'and  Hopkinsdfl»as  to 
the  best  method  of  quilling  a harpsi-  ' 

, chord  shows  the  versatility  of  the  for- 
mer. The  inquiry  into  the  authorship  of 
‘ W ashington's  March”  reveals  the  In- 
stinct of  Mr.  Sonneck  for  investigation 
and  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit.  The  section 
devoted  to  James  Lyon  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  students  of  the  history  of 
American  church  music. 

— -J- — 

Mnsieal  Publication*. 

“Fifty  Piano  Compositions  of  Robert 
Schumann,"  is  the  latest  volume  in  the 
Musicians'  Library,  published  by  Oliver 
DItson  Company.  The  preface  is  con- 
tributed by  Xaver  Scharwenka.  and  the 


who  l| 

from  his  ow..  

icratltudo  of  even  the  mosl  modern 
Jch  and  musicians.”  Is  this  statement 
warranted?  "VVe  doubt  it.  Surely  the 
most  musical  of  piano  virtuosos  and  of 
singers  In  recital  do  not  neglect  Schu- 
mann, and  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  romantic  conductors,  Mr.  Nlklsch, 
bus  a passion  for  the  composer's  or- 
chestral works.  Mr.  Scharwenka  se- 
lected for  this  volume  the  "Pupllloiis" 
and  op.  32  complete,  and  excerpts  from 
the  "Carnival,"  “Fantasy  Pieces." 
“Scenes  from  Childhood,”  "Krelslcri- 
ana,”  '"The  Novellettes,"  “The  Album 
for  the  Young.”  "Forest  Seenes.”  "Varl- 
gated  Leaves,”  “Fantasy  Pieces,"  “Al- 
bum Leaves.”  “Romances,”  "Faschlngs- 
schwank.”  "Nocturnes,”  the  first  part 
of  the  "Fantasia,”  “The  Toccata”  and 
an  "Arabesque.”  Dates  of  composition 
are  given,  and  there  is  a list  of  works 
relating  to  Schumann.  The  volume, 
handsomely  printed  and  edited  with 
great  care  for  the  use  of  both  teacher 
and  amateur,  is  worthy  of  a place  in  this 
excellent  collection. 

We  have  also  received  from  Oliver 
Ditson  Company  a collection  of  "Hu- 
morous Quartets  of  Men’s  Voices."  by 
Lee  G.  Kratz.  The  composer  says  that 
the  verses,  gathered  from  ihe  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  and  including  almost, 
every  subject  under  the  sun  down  to 
tlie  Japanese-Russian  war.  are  “varied 
and  chaste.”  They  are  certainly  varied, 
and  we  have  found  no  line  that  would 
bring  a blush  to  the  cheek  of  Mrs.  Bof- 


fin or  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock.  Yet  some 
shameless  persons  no  doubt  would  pre- 
fer glowing  eroticism  and  think  It  less 
harmful  to  the  taste  of  an  audience 
than  such  stuff  as 
Maud  Muller  on  a summer’s  day — 

Maud’s  a grass  widow,  to  they  any  - 
Came  into  court  with  sniffles.  "Hey?” 
Queried  Maud  in  a querulous  tone, 

"Hey  sir?"  with  an  inquiring  moan. 

The  Judge  then  wav'd  the  witness  aside 
And  said  lo  the  moaning  Chicago  bride, 

"A  moan  is  in  every  word  you  eay. 

Now,  Maud,  just  cut  that  new  moan,  hey!” 
Such  a song  sung  ever  so  soulfully 
would  hardly  make  a reasonable  man 
laugh  all  alone  by  himself  in  a wood. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


I b’->!J.^yr<JW<'kering  Hal!  a:3°  P.  M.  First 
• I the  .Sunday  chamber  concerts  organized  bv 
Messrs.  ( 'nickering  Ar.  Sons  and  managed  bv 
,■  D-  Tucker.  The  Kneisel  Quartet  will 
play  Beethoven  s quartet  in  CJ  major,  op.  13 
A".  2;  the  quartet  Satz  in  O minor  (posthu- 
mous). by  Schubert,  and  Schumann’s  quartet 
! in  A major,  on.  41.  No  3. 

• Symphony  Halt,  S P.  M.  First  concert  of 
the  lrish  Ladies  choir.  Other  concerts  by  the 
ebou-  on  the  evenings  of  the  week  and  at 
j 3 uesday  and  Thursday  matinees. 

MONDAY— Tremont  Theatre.  7:30  P.  At.  Air 
Savage’s  company  will  perform  for  the  first 
time  in  Bustou  Wagner's  "Valkyrie”  in  Eng- 
lish. ° 


M.  Mr. 


TUESDAY— Tremont  Theatre.  8 P. 

I Savage’s  company  in  "La  Boberne.” 
j - Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M.  First  concert  of  the 
21  SI  season  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  Beetho- 
ven s quartet  in  F minor,  op.  95;  Rubin- 
stein's 'cello  sonata  in  D mafor  (Mr.  Harold 
Randolph,  pianist);  Schubert's  quartet  Satz 
in  C minor:  an  excerpt  from  Fred  A.  Stock’s 
quartet  in  C minor,  op  6 (ms.). 
WEDNESDAY— ^ Tremont  Theatre.  1:30  P M 
"The  Valkyrie";  S P.  M..  “Faust.” 
'THURSDAY— Tremont  Theatre,  S P M 

"Aida." 

I FRIDAY— 'Tremont  Theatre,  7:30  T.  M.  “The 

Valkyrie.” 

SATURDAY— Tremont  Theatre  2 1*  M" 

"Lohengrin";  8 P.  M..  "Rigoletto."  ' " 
Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Only  appear- 
ance of  Mme.  Emma  Calve  and  her  concert 

company. 


|HE  second  and  last  week  1 
of  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Savage's  company  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  will  be 
specially  noteworthy,  for 
Wagner’s  "Valkyrie”  will 
be  produced  In  English 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

The  opera  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  English  at  Covent  Garden.  Lon- 
don. Oct.  16,  1895,  by  Mr.  Hedmondt’s 
company.  The  E-nglisfli  version  was  by 
H.  and  F.  Corder,  and  the  complaint 
was  made  that  thdlr  libretto  was  sadly 
mangled  by  cutting.  Susan  Strong,  an 
American,  was  the  Sieglinde,  Lillian 
Tree  was  "a  dinfiirutive  Bruennhllde.” 
Mr.  Hed-mondt  Was  the  Slegmttnd,  Mt. 
Bispham  the  Wotan  and  Mr.  Bevan  the 
H ending.  Mr.  Henschel  conducted.  The 
opera  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  the 
next  year  on:  May  2.  with  Mme.  Duma 
(known  In  Boston  as  Mrs.  Starkweath- 
er). -Miss  Tree,  Mr.  Hedmondt  and  Mr. 
Bispham  as  tlie  chief  singers,  and  Mr. 
Mancinelli  conducted. 

The  first  performance  of  any  English 
version  in  the  United  States  was  by  Mr. 
Savagefs  company'  at  Newark.  N.  J..  the 
13th  of  last  month.  The  opera  was 
after  that  performed  in  Springfield. 

Mr.,Savage'g  noteworthy  production  of 
“Parsifal"  last  season  gives  much  hope 
1‘or  “his  proposed  production  of  "The 
j Ring.”  (While  “The  Valkyrie”  does  not 
I admit  of.  as  much  scenic  display  and 
processional  pomp  as  “Parsifal."  never- 
theless serious  problems  are  offered  to 
ihe  stage  manager,  and  among  them  is 
the  proper  mechanical  treatment  of  the 
Ride  or  the  Valkyries  With  the  aid 
of  modern  electric  appliances  Mr.  Sav-  ; 
age  is  said  to  produce  highly  Imagina- 
tive effects.  The  old  property  horses 
that  In  eagly  days  were  guided  across 
tjie  stage  on  runways  have  been  dis-  j 
carded.  In  their  place  phantom-like  plot-  | 
lures  of  the  flying  Valkyries  are  thrown  j 
Ion  storm  clouds.  Other  spectacular 


rrecta  are  the  combat  between  Sieemund  ]' 
j Hundlnjf  on  the  mountain  height  y 
durinsr  intermittent  flashes  of  lightning. 
thJle  WotS^and  Bruennhilde  anxiously 
watch  the  outcome;  the  appearance  of 
harrier  of  flame  that  Is  to  eneir 
ole  the  sleeping  Bruennhilde.  The  scen- 
for  ’The  Valkyrie"  wa.s  prepared 
bv  Mr  'Walter  Burridge,  ■whpfe  ",ork  in 

V»  » w » ar.*h”a  »«*'" 

will  rise  for  the  -Valkyrie”  perform- 

lyThef°cStUon  Monday  evening  will  be  as 

fallows.  Mr  y[aciennan 

fSiegrmma.-...—  .— Mr  Parker 

B imdlrtg.  " -\ir_  CH-anston 

v,;°rar.. Miss  Keimyson 

MegUnde...— Miss  Jtfewxnau 

Hruennhllde — \n5!i  Crawford 



Mr  Schenck  will  conduct. 

named  <ln'“^Uusfc^)f  the*  W 

heme”  Mr  Sheehan  wiu'be" the  Faust 

the  Azeris  on  Thursday  evening. 
LOCAL. 


Mme.  Anita  Rio.  soprano,  and  Mr. 
Carl  Barleben.  violinist,  will  give  t'ift 
second  Sunday  chamber  concert  m 
Chickering  Hal!  on  Nov.  12. 

The  programme  of  the  fifth  Sim- 
phony  concert.  Nov.  IS.  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Mozart;;^  oympm  nj  m G iwuor 

Sinding's  violin  concetto  No.  1 in.  ( 
minor  (Mr.  Felix  Wintermtz,  violinist), 
Paine’s  prelude  to  "The  Birds  of  Ams 
tophanes  (firs,  time  at  these  concerts), 
Tschaikowsky’s  variations  from  suite 

^Tickets  for  the  Kneisel  . concert  on 
Tuesday  night  may  be  obtain ed  at  Rot- 
ter Hall  tomorrow  and  until  the  begin 
nine  of  the  concert.  „ 

Few  musicians  have  in  reeen. 
come  to  America  with  the  unquaiiflea 
indorsement  given  to  Miss  Maiie  Hall, 
the  violinist,  by  the  most  consei vatlve 
critics  of  England.  Not  only  has  she 
received  this  commendation,  she  has 
also  won  the  affection  of  the  great  pub- 
lic  Tickets  for  her  recitals  in  Jordan 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  and 
18th  will  go  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall 
tomorrow  morning:.  . .. 

Mr.  Raoul  Pugr.o  on  former  visits 
v,oR  given  great  pleasure  by  his  lecitals 
to  afl  fhaf  truly  and  intelligently  ap- 
preciate piano  artistry.  I his  listing 
guished  pianist  will  give  recitals  i 
Jordan  Hall  on  the  atternoons  of  the 
loth  and  22d.  The  box  office  sale  wilt 
open  tomorrow  morning.  Subscriptions 
havei  already  been  received. 

Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk’s  programme 
for  her  pianoforte  recital  in1o?£eill?<rn 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th.  will 
include  Schumann’s  * Cameval, 
dy’s  “Plein  Air,”  Chopins  two  preludes 
B flat  and  G minor,  and  Liszt  s ar- 


i ne  Telegraph  of  tTie  laTler  city  re- 
ferred to  Miss  Murphy*  the- violinist,  as 
"a  wonder”  and  “a  full-fledged  star, 
and  the  references  to  the  other  solo- 
ists were  laudatory. 

The  concert  tonight  will  he  for  the 
•benefit  of  the  Musicians’  Aid  Society. 
Concerts  will  be  given  every  evening 
during  the  week  and  special  matinees 
will  lie  given  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
The  advance  sale  has  been  large. 

CALVE  CONCERT. 

Mme.  Emma  Calve  and  her  company 
will  give  a concert  at  Symphony  Hall 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  2:30  o’clock. 
This  will  be  Calve’s  only  appearance  in 
Boston  this  season.  There  has  been  a 
very  large  advance  sale,  and  the  nan 
will  undoubtedly  be  crowded.  The  com- 
pany began  Us  tour  at  loronto  on  Oct. 
30.  and  the  great  audience  and  the 
critics  were  enthusiastic  over  Calve  and 
over  the  concert  as  a w;hole.  

Mme  Calve  will  sing  the  stanzas  front 
Gounod’s  ’’Sappho,”  the  famous  aria 
from  “The  Pearl  of  Brazil,  with  flute 
obbligato,  the  Habanera  from  Car- 
men” and  songs.  Mr.  Von  Norden, 
tenor,  will  sing  an  aria  from  Leonca- 
vallo’s ’’Zaza”  and  a group  of  songs; 
Mr.  Bouxmam.  bass,  an  air  from  Bizet  s 
“Fair  Maid  of  Perth”  and  an  air  ov 
Flegier.  Miss  Kastron,  violinist,  will 
play  pieces  by  Sinding  and  M lemawski. 
and  there  will  be  an  instrumental  selec- 
tion or  two  by  Messrs.  Barrel e,  flutist, 
and  Mr.  Duclos.  pianist. 


rang ernen t of  SchuberPs  ’’Hark,  Hark 

thMrbaHarrison  BemietthT ’song  recital 
wlli  be  given  in  Steinhert  Hall  on 
Thursdav  afternoon,  the  16th. 

The  programme  for  Ernest  Sharpe  s 
second  song  recital  will  consist  entire  ^ 
of  songs  by  Max  Reger  This  will  be 
the  first  Reger  recital  in  America. 

Mendelssohn's  "Hear  My  Prayer  and 
Gounod’s  "Gallia”  will  be  sung  by 
largely  increased  choir  of  the  Union 
•Church,  Columbus  avenue,  this  evening. 

All  who  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  performances  of  "The  Mikado  given 
by  the  Radcliffe  College  students  last 
season  in  aid  of  the  library  fund  of  this 
Institution  will  be  glad  to  tow  that 
some  performances  of.  The  Pliates  or 
Ppnzancp”  are  to  be  given  at  an  earl> 
day.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Radcliffe 
College  Librarv  Association  and  for  the 
same°  object.  The  efforts  of  the  young 
ladles  to  secure  the  $7o. 000  needed  In 
order  to  receive  a gift  of  a like  amount 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a new  li- 
brary building  'have  already  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  $49,000.  It  is  with 
a view  to  largely  reducing  the  needed 
balance  that  the  coming  performances 
of  "The  Pirates”  have  been  planned. 
Nearly  100  influential  ladies  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  will  be  patronesses. 
Harvard  undergraduates  will  take  the 
male  parts  in  the  cast.  Orders  seats, 
with  check,  will  be  received  Mnd  filled 
. on  Monday'.  Nov.  20  by  Miss  Susan  M. 

' Hallowell,  West  Medford.  Mass. 

The  first  Municipal  concert  of  the  win- 
! ter  will  he  given  at  the  Dorchester  high 
school  on  Thursday  evening.  1 mo' 

I gramme  will  include  pieces  by  Weber, 

I Bolzoni.  Rutaenstein.  Wagner.  Schubert. 

Mrs.  Florence  Hartmann  will  smg  son^s 
j bv  Massenet  and  d Hardelot.  and  Mi.  , 
i Ralph  Smalley  will  play  a cello  solo. 

' Probably  35  to  40  of  these  concerts  will 
be  given.  The  orchestra  will  be  led  b> 
Mr.  Kanrich. 

IRISH  LADIES’  CHOIR. 

After  successful  engagements  m New 
York  and  Philadelphia  the  Irish  Ladies 
Choir  and  Soloists  ct  Dublin  will  begin 
a series  of  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
women" ?n" 'the,  cJ^i’.^^P^sentaUve  of  . 

all  first  prize  winners  at  the  grana  r i 
C©o»sS  whteh  haom  been 

singingf  in  'solo  and  choral  work  the 
choTr  has  vanquished  the  several  lead - 
mg  musical  organizations  of 

I zo-soprano;  Miss  Madge  nMuIEpyharr)- 
violinlst;  Miss  Violet  Kelly,  the  harp 
, - \TSvs  Janie  Jellie,  the  piaiusv.  ■ 
choir  will  sing  folk 

| and  patriotic  music  and  selections  irom 
hTlw.ldchoir  has  elicited  most  fa  viable 
fflTn  Newark' "anTphiladelphU. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  p<irtraits 
Mr.  Maclennan  of  Mr.  Savage's  com- 
pany In  their  respective  parts  in 
company  in  their  respective  parts  in 
“The  Valkyrie,”  and  portraits  of  Miss! 
Joan  Holland,  contralto,  and  of  Miss 
Madge  Murphy,  violinist,  of  the  Irish; 
Ladies’  Choir.  _ 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  A.  Par- 
ker Browne,  The  Herald  is  able  to  pub-  , 
lish  two  portraits  of  Mme.  Gal li -Mane, 
the  famous  creator  of  the  parts  of  Mug-  j 
non  and  Carmen,  who  died  Sept.  2-  at 
her  villa  at  Venice,  near  Nice.  These 
portraits  are  from  photographs  contem- 
poraneous with  her  glorious  days  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris.  _ , 

Mme.  Galli-Mane  was  born  at  Paris 
ill  1840,  the  daughter  of  Mane,  tenor 
at  the  Opera  and  at  the  Opera-Gom- 
ique.  He  was  her  only  teacher.  Two  of 
her  sisters,  Irma  Marie  and  Paoia 
Marie,  visited  this  country  as  stars  m 
opera  bouffe  companies. 

Mme.  Galli-Marie  began  her  career  m 
the  French  provinces.  She  led  a stroll- 
ing life  until  she  was  engaged  at  Stras-  I 
burg  in  1859.  at  Toulouse  in  1860,  and  in 
1861  at  Lisbon,  where  she  sang  in  Ital- 
ian operas.  In  1862  she  went  to  Rouen 
and  showed  such  talent  in  a French 
version  of  ‘‘The  Bohemian  Girl  that 
Perrin  then  the  director  of  the  Opera 
Comique  at  Paris,  engaged  her  imme- 
diately for  his  theatre,  and  for  a time 

she  filled  engagements  at  both  opera 
houses.  She  made  her  debut  at  ine 
Opera  Comique  in  1862  in  Pergolese  s 
“Servante  Maitresse,”  and  she  re- 
mained. a glory  of  that  theatre,  until 
1878.  During  this  long-  engagement  she 
created  15  parts,  but  she  will  long  be  le- 
membered  as  the  creator  of  Mignon 
(18661  and  of  Carmen  (187o).  Accord  in: 
to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  intelli 
gent  and  experienced  she  has  never 
been  equalled  in  these  two  parts. 

In  1883  she  returned  to  the  Opera  Com 
ique  after  tours  in  the  French  provinces 
and  in  Italv.  and  she  sang  in  “Carmen.  ’ 
Early  in  1881  she  fulfilled  an  engagement 
in  Rome,  hut  she  returned  to  the  Opera 
Comique  ilia i year  and  sang  ill  "Car- 
men.” and  "Dragons  tie  \ illars.  and  in 
1885  she  appeared  there  as  Mignon.  in 
the  month  in  which  Emma  Calve  created 
the  pari  of  i he  heroine  in  fen  :jere.s 
"Chevalier  Jean.”  It  was  also  in  1885  that 


mabie ’prices,  glv^^^BV  capable  mull- 1 
clans  would  be  welcomed  and  attended 
by  many  who  find  Sunday  afternoon 
hanging  heavily  on  their  hands.  Seven 
concerts  were  announced,  rhe  attend- 
ance and  enthusiasm  were  so  great  that 
a second  series  was  arranged  to  succeed 
the  first.  The  scheme  has  now  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  bids  fair  tc 
become  a favorite  institution.  The  con- 
certs have-  been  of  high  quality  and 
varied  in  nature",  the  programmes  have 
been  carefully  chosen  from  such- stand- 
ard works  as  were  entertaining  rather 
than  taxing;  many  of  the  performers 
have  been  musicians  whom  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  hear  elsewhere  save  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.  Both  the  organizers 
arid  the  public  have  been  gratified  and 
the  invariably  large  attendance  has  been 
a tribute  to  the  one  and  a credit  to  the 
other. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  new 
season  should  be  Inaugurated  by  the 
first  appearance  here  of  the  Kneisel 
quartet  after  that  organization  had 
ceased  to  make  Boston  its  home.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  the  city  can  readily 
think  of  this  quartet  as  other  than  a 
Boston  institution,  and  the  welcome  giv- 
en its  return  bore  a good  deal  of  native 
i pride.  The  hall  was  crowded  and  many 
stood.  Of  the  performance  there  is 
little  that  one  can  say.  except  that  It  I 
was  characteristically  admirable  Lvor-  I 
ak’s  Terzetto  was  a happy  substitute  for 
the  quartet  by  Schubert  at  first  an- 
nounced, for  it  lent  variety  to  the  pro- 
gramme. It  was  beautifully  played,  and 
the  larghetto  received  perhaps  more 
applause  than  any  other  number.  J he  i 
players  were  warmly  recalled  after  each 
performance. 

The  second  concert  will  take  place  in 
Chickering  Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  soloists  will  be  Mme.  Anita  Rio, 
soprano,  and  Mr.  Carl  Barleben,  vio-  j 
linist.  

THE  IRISH  LADIES’  CHOIR. 

The  Irish  Ladies’  Choir  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  gave  the  first  of  a series  of. 
concerts  last  evening  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  programme  consisted  of  Schubert's 
part  song.  "The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd”; 
a part  song  by  Johnson;  an  arrange- 
ment of  Sullivan's  “Lost  Chord"  for  , 
solo  and  chorus  (Miss  Alyce  Linde,  solo- 
ist); a duet  and  chorus  by  Mendelssohn 
(Misses  M.  Dodd  and  C.  Kemp);  Verdi’s  | 
“Miserere,”’  from  ”11  Trovatore,”  sung 
by  Misses  Lecky  and  Cannon  and  cho- 
rus; a piano  solo,  Liszt  s Study  in  D 
flat  major  (Miss  Janie  Jellie);  two 
movements  from  a violin  concerto  by 
Mendelssohn  (Miss  Madge  Murphy);  a 
harp  solo  by  J.  Thomas  (Miss  \iolet 
Kelly)'  and  songs  by  Cowen,  Liddle, 
Blumenthal  and  Allitson  sung  respect- 
ively' by  the  Misses  Boal,  Holland,  Mme. 
Cosslett-Heller  and  Miss  Gillespie. 

The  young  women,  a company  ot  2b. 
wearing  patriotic  knots  of  green  ribbon 
upon  their  white  gowns,  were  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  pro- 
gramme proved  popular,  and  everything 
was  loudly  and  persistenly  applauded, 
with  the  result  that  the  programme  was 
almost  doubled  by  the  number  of  en- 
cores. The  works  that  gave  most  appar- 
ent pleasure  were  the  simple  Irish  melo- 
die<r  familiar  to  every  one,  and  many 
such  were  given  as  encores.  The  young 
women  all  seemed  versatile,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  sang  or  accompanied  m 
turn  with  surprising  facility.  The  audi- 
ence was  of  fflir  size  and  found  manifest 
pleasure  in  the  entire  programme. 

'mere  will  he  concerts  all  the  e 


know  lirrtv_fo  m&fiage  tHfeiiv 
and  nine  mistresses  out  of  ten  do  not 
know'  how  to  manage  their  servant*. 
He  makes  a holder  statement— he  is 
indeed  brave— that  men  manage  men 
far  more  successfully  than  women 
manage  women,  for  the  former  are 
more  just  more  considerate,  more  gen- 
erous in  their  relations  with  subor- 
dinates. He  does  not  say,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true,  that  some  men  are 
incredibly  mean  and  tyrannical  in  their 
dealings  with  female  help.  “A  man 
would  never  dream  of  harrying  a male 
shop  assistant  as  many  women  harry 
female  shop  assistants.’  But  Mr.  Sims, 
have  you  never  seen  and  heard  men 
bullying  waiters  in  restaurants  or  dub, 
or  screamingly  unjust  and  bullying 
toward  male  clerks?  The  trouble  is  in 
the  supply,  not  in  the  heart  of  the 
keeper  of  an  intelligence  office.  With 
the  diffusion  of  education,  so-called, 
young  women  are  le68  and  less  inclined 
to  undertake  the  honorable  task  of 
housework. 

7 > (f » J 


WELL  PERFORMED 

Wagner’s  Music  Drama  Given! 
its  First  Performance  ini 
English  Here  in  a Really) 
Good  Manner. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage’s  English  grand 
opera  company  gave  a performance. 

• The  Valkyrie”  last  night  at  the  Tre 
mont  Theatre.  This  was  the  «rst^er- 
formanee  here  of  Wagner  s toUsic-Jrama 
in  English.  The  first  performance  in 
this  country  was  by  Mr.  Savage  s com- 
pany at  Newark.  N.  J . Oct.  13.  The 
first  performance  in  English  wa  y| 
Mr.  Hedmondt’s  company  at 
Garden.  London,  Oct.  16,  1895. 

Hast  night  Mr.  Schenk  conducted  and 
the  cast  was  as  follows;  ^ MaclenntJ 
SlegiminU Mr  i'arXerl 


Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho  said  good-by  to 
the  stage  as  Gounod’s  Marguerite,  the 
part  which  she  created.  And  then  Mme., 
Galli-Marie  in  her  turn  left  the  stage,  i 
As  Mr.  de  Curzon  said:  “Her  withdrawal 
is  absolute:  she  is  hidden,  no  one  knows 
where;  it  seems  that  she  wishes  to  be  I 
forgotten.  Yet  she  will  be  remembered,  , 
and  as  long  as  the  parts  she  created  willj 
live  their  glorious  life,  so  long  will  she 
be  remembered  as  the  ideal  creative  ar- 
tist.” Only  once  did  she  again  appear 
before  a public:  at  a performance  given 
at  the  Sarah  Bei  aardt  Theatre  for  a 
monument  to  Bizet,  when  she  sang  in 
"Carmen.”  with  Melba,  Jean  de  Reszke 
and  Lassalle. 

U » M Cl  I tj$)  ( 

SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

First  of  Series  Announced  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker  is  by  Kneisel  . 
Quartet. 


i'&TIWr; 

Oanstj*^ 

Wot  an KennysOB 

>ewtnftn 

* ' * ’ Mias  CrawforO 

* 'itAs  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Savage  to  per 
form  in  English  all  the  operas  of  The 
King.”  He  naturally  begins  with  Th< 
Valkvrie,”  for  it  is  the  first  of  the  T 
ogv  and  it  IS  perhaps  the  most  poPujM 
one  of  the  series  with  the  great  majont 
of  opera  goers.  They  that  believe  in  th 

plenary  inspiration  of  tho  gosb  jns 
cording  to  Wagner  wm  protes^ 
performances  in  Enoiisn,  seri0us  in 
that  the  works  t^“Tatlon  of  th. 
jury  by  reason  o transit  ^ 
poems.  But  tnese  pu  Qermanl 

translated  into  * I^eve  mto  other  ianj 
Polish'  and  we  belieA  e into  thus 
guages.  and  the  operas  trjes  y, 

performed  ir‘  » ol  s performances  o 
have  heard  exmene  p Mastersingers 
“Lohengrin  and  me  _ 

here  in  Italian.  hg  German| 

There  was  a time  wne  -wagncil 

American  and  tb£Kf^a7n<frian  thal 
ites,  more  narrowly  Wagneriiu.  . 

Wagner  himself,  cried  out  ~ I 

at  the  mere  ^ggesuon  of  a S.egmd^  I 
a Wotan  singing  hi . any , oin^  w “gne  I 
than  the  German  pec  ls  eve| 

cut  to  advantage,  ^ magnitude. 
tl?Sva  n^Tonge^  regard  these  mush 
s face.  There  W a par-  : as  nly  operas  «« 

lor  maid,  77  years  old,  who  had  been  «r  that— 


There  will  be  concerts  all  the  even- 
ings of  this  week,  with  matinees  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

faithful  servants. 

Housekeepers  may  be  interested,  to 
know  that  sums  of  money  were  given 
in  Vienna  on  the  Emperor’s  “name- 
day”  to  domestic  servants  for  long  and 
faithful  service  in  one  family.  There 
were  twenty-one  recipients  — twenty 
women  and  one  man.  Eleven  women 
received  each  a sum  equivalent  to  about 
$65  and  the  others  received  about  $40 
apiece.  A 66-year-old  woman  had  been 
a general  servant  in  the  household  of 
a countess  for  forty-eight  years.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  story  told  by  Mr. 
Grossmith  of  a butler  who  gave  warn- 
ing after  a service  of  twenty-five  yeats, 
and  when  his  employer  asked  him  why 
he  left,  he  hemmed  and  hawed  and 
finally  said  that  he  was  tired  of  seeing 
his  master’s  face.  There  was  a par- 


The  first.  Sunday  concert  In  the  series 
announced  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  took1 
place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering 
Hall.  The  programme  urns  given  by  i 
the  Kneisel  quartet,  and  consisted  of 
Beethoven's  quartet  in  G major,  Dvor- 
ak’s Terzetto,  op.  74,  for  two  violins! 
and  viola,  and  Schumann’s  quartet  in 
A major. 

The  series  of  Sunday  chamber  con- 
certs given  last  season  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Tucker  was  so  successful  , 
that  a similar  plan  lias  been  adopted  ] 
for  this  season.  The  concerts,  accord 
ing  to  the  programme,  are  made  l>os- 
si  ole  by  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering & Sons,  and  the  greater  part  of  | 
the  receipts  will  benefit  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Mass.-  ’husetts  school  for  the  blind. 

The  concerts  last  year  were  somewhat 
in  tlm  nature  of  an  experiment.  1 he 
average  price  of  concert  tickets  in  Ji ). 

| ton  is  "so  high  as  to  exclude  many  lovers^ 
I of  nine.  It  seemed  reasonable  to _bey 


m«  j 

i^-'w7men-»uBln 
necessarily  “intellectual  s * a,| 

artists."  As  a matter  ot  taob  r 

mit  cheerfully  that  nine  th“ir  bawiii  I 
ten  of  these  nain:  n*l 

and  shrieking.  Cgu-  nu  ir  mdicroJ 
are  they  now  bhnd  to  ^nex^  strul 
and  semaphonc  gestuin  , t Mni] 

ting  an  I tieir  ™ * the  la1 

Ternna  opened  the  ej  es 


fortv-seven  years  in  the  family  of  a 
j railroad  official.  The  terms  of  the 
| others— terms  of  hard  la  mr . valTe 
i from  thirty-one  to  thirty-six  years.  Vet 
we  are  told  that  although  the  average 
I length  of  service  of  an  Austrian  ^do- 

' mestic  is  far  greater  than  is  the  case  Ternna.  — — - 

in  America,  Vienna  women  coming  to-  guard  much  is  lost  In  the  transl 

gether  discuss  immediately  all  servant  tgn^f  & 

■r*-  u b»»u. 

ployment  agencies  were  only  directed  ( ^Marriage  l ^ jn  the  caae  of  M 

She  ignores  the  law  of  supply  and  de-  ^a^  there  h only  the  ltbrett 

maud8  But  did  not  Miss  Banks  once  | ^ 

or  “Boheme.”  , vnikvric”  in  Ei| 
Some,  hearing  The  \a“>>n 
lish.  may  find  ’.Vagners  plo.  a Ma-O, 


lle\ 


course  of  conceits  at  rec/ 


go  out  as  a servant  in  order  to  find 
copy  for  her  newspaper,  and  did  she 
not  find  some  of  her  mistresses  unrea- 
sonable, capricious,  impossible  -Mr. 
George  R.  Sims  makes  the  statement 
STt  nine  servants  out  of  ten  do  not 


led  by 

i"'oi  «j  i i.  ?t witui!  uJ(  the 

•t  Siegmund  and  Siegiinde  Is  the 
of  heroes,  destined  to  wed  his 
. the  remarkably  well  preserved 
( nhllde— truly  a delightful  family 
Xement.  Yet  the  fate  of  Siegmund 
nothing  In  comparison  with  the 
tuous  rapture  of  the  lovers  after 
And  out  that  they  are  reallv 
,’r  and  sister,  Just  tieforo  the  quick 
f the  curtain,  which,  as  Schopcn* 
shrewdly  remarked,  cannot  fall 
tiloklv.  A supersensitive  moralist 
easily  prefer  Mr.  Shaw's  zealous, 

■ rps  overzealous  tract,  “Mrs.  War- 
‘DS t null  Brefesslon"  to  Wagner's  operu. 
otni,-  >>e  not  assured  by  deep  thinkers, 
v ! ? .Vagner's  story  Ls  legendary,  tvm- 
JJr-  cian  1.  and,  therefore,  beautiful  and 
tart  M ssible,  while  Mr.  Shaw's  indlct- 
...  * against  society  Is  modern  and 

and,  therefore,  not  to  be  tolerated: 

1 yis.  as  long  as  Wagner's  dialogue  is 


Friday livening  (7 SO  R .\rmid"ltt  rhe 
Wednesday  matlneo  (1  :.'I0  p.  M.) 

,?P‘Ta  'bin  evening  will  ‘b « Pue- 
Mirnl  i6oh,‘m,‘'  wl'h  ,\l me,  Ser|i,i 
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| sipjy  the ^ f , 

Pressmen  lo*  “•  «- 

sumption  anti  honored  guesu  ' 
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■d  In  German,  there  can  he  little 
to  an  Amerlcnn  public.  For  the 
reason  certain  lubricious  French 
performed  here  have  been  most 
ly  applauded. 

genteel  of  both  sexes  were  not 
sure  of  what  waygoing  on,  and 
ore  showed,  enthusiasm.  The 
yrle”  is  openly  diseuased— lectur- 
:plnin  it  with  a stereopticon— but 
Boston  manager  would  dare  to 
•e  the  inimitably  pathetic  tragedy 
Tin  Ford,  the  play  with  the  un- 
ible  title.  D’Annunzio’s  singular- 
ileasant  drama  was  endured  here 
se  it  was  performed  In  Italian, 
welcome  the  performance  of  any 
s opera  In  English.  There  will  be 
tabllshed  opera  house  here  until 
■rformances  are  in  the  language 
people,  and  the  public  Is  accus- 
t<>  hearing  opera  in  the  language 
they  use  in  their  daily  business 
hen  they  woo,  wed  and  prepare 
■nth. 

chief  Question  Is  this:  “Is  the 
mance  In  English  a good  one’ 
it  give  one  an  adequate  idea  of 
>r’s  work?".  Wagner  endeavored 
nbine  and  present  all  the  arts  In 
usie-drama.  The  stage  machinist 
ic  scene  painter  are  as  important 
ters  as  Slegmund  and  Siglinde. 
was  an  operatic  composer  more 
lent  on  stage  tricks.  from 
d"  to  "Parsifal."  Is  Mr.  Sav- 
prodnotlon  satisfactory  in  these 
ts?  Is  the  duel  effectively  man- 
Do  the  Valkerles  ride  in  a spir- 
loop-la  manner?  Do  the  flames 
Bruen nhilde  without  the  sugges- 
’ a gaspipe  grate;  Shabby  scenery 
umsv  stage  devices  and  manage- 
are  fatal  to  the  success  of  “The 
rle.” 

answer  to  these  questions  Is  not 
certain  one.  Seldom  If  ever  has 
been  ns  satisfactory  a production 
ic  \alkyrle  In  Boston  so  far  as 
v and  stage  devices  and  illusions 
_ ncerned.  In  tms  respect  Mr  Sav- 
zas  ■:  lire  than  fulfilled  his  promise  For 
• \e  duel  ;n  the  clouds  was  not  vague 
iculous,  nor  did  the  arrival  of 
alkyries  excite  the  customary 
er.  nor  did  a whole  side  of  Hund- 
house  fall  down  to  serve  -so 
? to  Siegmund's  remarks  about 
ring 

Maclennan's  Siegmund  was  on 
hole,  a performance  of  much  dls- 
»|n.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to 
irymose  oyer  his  reception  ?nde? 
ig  s roof,  but  with  this  exception 
“Position  of  the  part  was  author- 
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and  impressive.  He  'sang  much 
than  he  did  in  . 
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fts  e“a‘>°n  "was  ^uncommonly 
*e  put 

was  womanly  and  appealing,  ex- 
hen she  was  required  to  portray 
e anguish,  and  then  her  histrionlo 
or  was  too  apparent.  Mr  p2r- 
plee  was  well  suited  to  Hunding 
i=s  Crawford  made  Fricka  whn 
.rently  one  of  the  conspieu^S 
. ‘sL81-®!1  Wa,Kner  nailery.  ??! 
rant!  4 n0t  shrewlsh-  She 
Bruennhilde  of  Miss  Newman 
, bPS'  a"  h0nPst.  and  respectable 

She  was  not  the  goddess  in 
or  in  song.  The  part'is  a trv 
. and  few  shine  In  it.  We  missed 
arrlor  maiden,  exulting  in  the 
u of  liei  life.  We  missed  the 
nhprcssiveness  of  the  announce? 
h,  the  impassiveness  l hat  little 
e softens  into  sympathy.  Fur- 
•'Pwmairs  enunciation 
indistinct  that  she  might  often 
een  Sins!ns  ln  a toreign  tongue 
inston,  without  dignity  and  In- 
J in  the  second  act,  was  a truer 
fhe  third,  and  he  sang  the 
athetlc  music  In  the  last  scene 
emotion  that  was  not  extrava- 
, 1“  with  no  litUe  vocal  skill.  The 
of  the  Valkyries  was  painstak- 
ccurate  rather  than  spontane- 
ramatlc. 

p'henck  conducted  on  the  whole 
,ble  manner,  and  deserved  with 
. our  tain  calls.  The  orchestra 
‘i  include  certain  instruments  of 
1 * score;  its  performance  was 
ptisfactory;  at  times  the  brass 
jertain:  at  other  times  there  was 
i(sense  of  a continuous  orchestral 


The  Kneisel  quartet,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Harold  Randolph,  pianist,  gave  the  first 
concert  of  its  21st  season  last  night  in 
otter  Hall.  The  programme  was  as 
follows:  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  F minor 
op.  95;  Rubinstein’s  'cello  sonata  in  D 
II  major’  Schubert’s  quartet  Satz  in  C 
minor  and  the  second  part  from  Stock’s 
quartet  ln  C minor,  op.  6 (MS.) 

The  Kneisols  played  here  for  the  first 
time  as  visitors.  A large  audience  gave 
hem  a most  hearty  welcome.  Beetho- 
ven’s quartet  has  been  called  the  bridge 
between  his  second  and  third  periods, 
and  this  flourish  of  rhetoric  has  been 
pooh-poohed  by  those  who  deny  that 
theie  were  periods  in  the  composer’s 
career,  who  prefer  to  consider  it  as  one 
long  and  gradual  evolution.  The  work 
itself  is  one  of  noble  fantasy,  and  it  was 
Played  with  a wealth  of  contrasting 
emotions.  Rubinstein’s  ’cello  sonata  has 
still  the  power  to  awaken  popular  en- 
thusiasm, as  was  shown  last  night  Its 
melodic  appeal  fe  s0  direct  and  so  ob- 
■v  ioiis;  the  dash  and  the  splurge  of  the 
hnale  are  so  plausible.  It  might  be 
profitable  to  inquire  Into  the  passing  of 
Rubinstein’s  and  Raff’s  music  from  the 
concert  room,  where  it  once  reigned, 
but  on  the  morning  after  an  election 
there  is  no  room  for  any  aesthetic  diver- 
sion and  a notice  of  any  concert  must 
nils??0?4'  Tbc  movement  from  Stock's 
ti???tCtTfWaS'  pl?,yed  here  for  the  first 
with’*™?!  m Jhe  nature  of  a scherzo 
^ th  a contrasting:  calmer  episode.  The 
^ingeniously  fantastic;  it  has  in- 
tivedUThty  and  ft  is  ‘mmediately  effec- 

!«%rc?4t^  Ch,“®» 

Mr.  Schroeder  played  in  the  sonata 

AI  Randolnh-mary  5readth  and  finish, 
tho  r™?d°lpl1  b.  performance  was  for 
tbe  most  part  rigid  and  colorless 
the  second  concert  will  be  on  Dec.  5. 


GIFTS  FOR  TWO. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims  lately  commended 
the  thrifty  husband  as  opposed  to  the 
thriftless  wife.  He  knows  one  of  the 
former  in  the  flesh,  a thrifty  soul,  but 
not  a mean  one.  The  record  of  his  gen- 
erosity to  his  wife  should  be  written  on 
marble  in  letters  of  gold  : “On  her  last 
birthday  he  presented  her  with  a new 
writing  table  for  his  study ; on  the  anni- 
versary of  their  wedding  day  he  gave 
the  partner  of  his  joys  a billiard  table, 
a complete  set  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britaunica.  a work  he  bad  wanted  for 
years,  and  a beautiful  cigar  cabinet.” 
Thus  does  Mr.  Sims  mock  these  in- 
stances of  marital  generosity. 

But  let  us  look  closer.  How  about 


THE  TAIL  OF  A CAT. 

Mr.  Polvosky.  charged  with  cutting 
off  a cat's  tail  and  throwing  the  cal. 
out  of  the  window,  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  said:  “It’s  the  custom  in  my  coun- 
try, judge.  You  sec,  if  you  cut  off  the 
cut’s  tail,  and  if  the  cat  biles  yOU 
afterward,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  The 
cat  can’t  poison  you  by  its  bite,  be- 
cause the  tail  lias  been  cut  off.”  Per- 
haps Judge  Boasom  is  not.  interested 
| in  folklore:  however  Ibis  may  he,  he 
fined  Mr.  Polvosky  the  sum  of  ijilO, 
which  may  shake  his  fond  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  caudal  mutilation. 

Yet  some  would  commend  Mr.  Pol- 
vosky's  caution.  With  Topsoil,  ponder- 
ing the  case  of  a child  who  got  a 
cat’s  hair  in  his  mouth— which  hair  so 
stuck  to  the  place  that  it  bred  a wen— 
they  would  say:  "It  appeareth  that  this 
is  a dangerous  beast,  and  that  there- 
fore," as  for  necessity  we  are  con- 
strained to  nourish  them  for  the  sup- 
pressing of  small  rermin.  so  with  a 
wary  and  discreet  eye  we  must  avoid 
their  harms,  making  more  account  of 
their  use  than  of  their  persons.”  But 
we  have  searched  the  books  and  find 
no  reference  to  (his  Polish  superstition,  j 
There  are  negroes  who  believe  that  ! 
some  cats  are  real  cats  and  some  are  I 
devils,  and  as  you  never  can  tell  “which 
is  which,  ’ it  is  well  to  whip  them  all. 
Some  say  a strange  black  cal  corning  1 

into  a house  hrings  luck;  others  believe 
it  hoodoos  the  house  if  ii  wjn  not  K0 
nway  when  boalon.  |n  Transylvania 
'*  ;1  <'!il  n">*  away,  she  must,  when  re- 
"oeiPfi,  be  swung  thrice  round  to  at- 
tach her  to  her  home:  hence  possibly 
the  phrase,  “room  to  swing  a cat  in.” 

. il?  llf!  has  stolon  a cat,  swings 

it  about  if  lip  would  retain  it.  Wo  ad- 
mit that  the  cat  is  dreaded  bv  many— 
hn's  "°t-  Dr.  Mitchell  given  a Greek 
name  to  the  curious  fear  felt  by  some 
even  when  they  do  not  see  I he  beast  in 
the  room  t but  think  how  many  good 
and  wise  cats  there  are  in  legends  and 
lairy  lales.  Was  not  Puss-in-Boots 
n model  of  deportment 7 Did  ever  a 
man  have  a more  faithful  friend  than 
the  cat  who  advised  Dick  Whitting- 
ton.' Surely  a cat  has  a right  to  its 
tail  unless  it  comes  from  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Mr.  Polvosky  should  not  con- 
found honest  American  cats,  parlor  or 
glitter,  with  those  of  the  Polish  breed. 


ns  an  artist  by  ' wearing  a momiM 

gown.”  Il  is  said  that  for  his  second 
grand  performance  he  pm  on  „ i0I)K 
blue  frock  of  the  finest  cloth  and  richly 
lined  with  silk.  rl  here  have  been  mur- 
derers who  practised  successfully  in  ir- 
reproachable evening  dress.  In  cases 
of  unpremeditated  murder  a mnu  of 
course  wears  his  customary  suit,  and 
many  may  thus  kill  in  suit  of  pepper 
nud  sail.  We  doubt  whether  any  great 
virtuoso  would  choose  gray.  Ruben' 
paJnlcd  liis  masterpieces  in  full  dress, 
including  a sword.  An  artist  who  limy 
exciie  I lie  attention  of  thousands  by  flic 
hi  illinnt  atrocity  of  his  deed  would  cer- 
tainly not  cull  out  a gray  suit,  ft  should 
be  remembered  (hat  the  Abbe  Bruneau 
was,  after  all,  a provinicial,  and  only  in 


the  second  rank. 


CONGEST  FOYER 


"Valkyrie"  Performances  and 
ideas  Suggested. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  MUSICIANS 


Now  that  “The  Valkyrie"  has  ocen 
performed  here  in  a creditable  manner, 
a few  remarks  may  be  made. 

Why  did  the  play  bill  of  last  Monday 
night  state  that  the  performance  at 
the  Tremont  was  "the  first,  production 
in  English  in  America"?  The  phrase 
was  misleading  and  the  spectators 
might  naturally  have  inferred  that,  lie 
Mas  then  assisting— to  borrow  the  term 
of  our  French  neighbors— at  the  first 
English  performance  In  America.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Savage's  company 
bad  already  performed  “The  Valkyrie” 
at  Newark,  N.  .f. — a town  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  does  not  immediately 
rush  inio  the  mind  as  the  preferred 
dwelling  place  of  the  Muse— and  also 
a l Springfield. 


lj  difflcullies  in  producing  such  a 
id  the  comparative  inexperience 
"J  °f  'he  singers  in  such  taxing 
je  taken  into  due  consideration, 
LOrmance  last  night  was  sur- 
good.  Seldom  have  we  heard 
act  given  more  effectively  or 
with  more  genuine  enthusiasm, 
auction  needs  no  apology.  The 
inces  will  undoubtedly  grow 
nd  better.  Mr.  Savage’  proved 
Parsifal  production  that  Wag- 
no  t suffer  seriously  when  one 
usic  dramas  is  given  with  great 

I 'English. 

; proved  this  again  by  his  Dro- 
it The  Valkyrie.”  for  some  of 
emotional  and  Impressive  rau- 
1 opera  sounded  none  the  less 
or  superb  because  the  lan- 
which  It  was  sung  was  intel- 
ld  familiar  to  those  who  heard 


[was  a very  large,  deeply  tnter- 
enthuslnstic  audience, 
yrle”  will  be  repeated  on 


the  writing  table  for  the  study?  Had 
she  not  long  wished  a convenient  place 
for  attending  to  her  correspondence? 
The  husband’s  den.  in  nine  instances  out 
of  ten,  is  the  wife’s  favorite  room.  She 
likes  the  easy  chairs,  the  sight  of  the 
books,  the  lingering  smell  of  pipe  to- 
bacco. She  delights  in  lounging  there 
with  female  companions.  “Oh,  Augus- 
j tus  will  not  mind  ! He  Jikes  to  work 
! when  there’s  somebody  in  the  room.  We 
don  t disturb  you,  tlo  we.  dear?  Go  on, 
Sally;  where* did  you  say  she  first  met 
him 7”  The  other  gifts  showed  a still 
deeper  insight  into  her  needs.  Playing 
billiards  together,  there  would  be  no 
temptation  for  him  to  go  to  the  club; 
and  a tail  and  sinuous  woman  is  never 
more  irresistible  than  when  she  leans 
over  the  table  to  make  a difficult  shot. 
An  encyclopaedia  will  answer  questions 
to  which  he  cannot  make  satisfactory 
reply ; and  what  an  assistance  to  her  in 
the  preparation  of  a paper  to  be  read  at 
a club  meeting.  A beautiful  cigar  cab- 
inet not  only  ornaments  a room,  but  it 
enables  the  wife  to  be  hospitable  in  the 
husband’s  absence.  She  is  then  not 
forced  to  sa.v  : “Do  smoke.  Haven’t  you 
j a cigar?  I am  sorry,  but  I don’t  know 
where  Augustus  keeps  his  box.”  Or  if 
by  rummaging  she  finds  a box,  it  is  pos- 


IN  GRAY. 

An  English  journalist,  commenting  on 
tacts  and  suspicions  in  (fie  recent  “tun- 
nel mystery.”  says:  “it  is  remarkable 

now  the  operator  in  a murder  case  seems 
j to  affect  a soil  of  gray.”  A man  sus-  i 
ported  in  this  tunnel  case  wore  a gray  I 
suit.  There  was  Air.  Lefroy.  who  did 
| away  with  Air.  Gold;  he,  too,  wore  a 
arn.v  suit,  but  he  changed  it  as  soon  as 
! a police  officer  foolishly  let  him  out  of 
his  sight.  A still  more  striking  ease  in 
Point  is  that  of  the  Abbe  Bruneau, 
whose  eulogy  ma.v  be  read  in  Air.  Charles 
A\  hibley  s “Book  of  Scoundrels.”  The 
i world  knew  him  as  a devout  abbe  in  the 
black  of  his  calling;  but  as  soon  as  he 
j was  he-vond  S'Rht  of  his  parish  he  would 
open  his  valise  arid  don  a suit  of  jaunty 
Ria.v.  He  sighed  for  “booze  and  the 
- blowens.”  and  as  money  is  necessary 
for  such  diversions,  he  would  cut 
throats.  After  murder  and  rioting  in 
tie  town  of  Laval,  be  would  call  a cab 
to  take  him  near  his  home;  then,  alight- 
ing. he  would  change  his  suit  and  tramp 
the  remaining  distance  on  foot.  Finally 
detected  and  guillotined,  he  is  known  to- 
day in  France  as  the  Man  in  the  Gray 
Suit.  J 

Rut  do  these  few  instances  mai:e  a 
'•ulc?  Do  men  with  murderous  intent 
deliberately  affect  gray  clothing?  AYhen 
’^°^n  Williams,  the  magnificent 
ai  list,  who  by  his  tooling  inspired1  the 
imperishable  essay  of  De  Quincey,  1 
it  out  tor  ‘a  grand  compound  mas- 
sacre.” ho  always  assumed  black  silk 
stockings  and  pumps,  “nor  would  he  on 
any  account  hare  degraded  his  position 


At  the  first  performance,  there  was  a. 
direct  contradiction  of  Wagner's  stage 
direction  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 
J he  dialogue  is  as  follows  in  Air.  Jame- 
son s translation: 

SiegTinde— Art  thou  Siegmund,  stand- 
ing before  me?  Siegiinde  am  I.  who  for 
dice  longed:  thine  own  twin  sister  tlion 
winnest  at  once  with  the  sword. 

Siegmund— Bride  and  sister  be  to  thv 
brother:  So  flourish  t lie  Waelsungs  for 

The  stage  direction  that  follows  im- 
mediately  is  this:  “He  draws  her  to  him 
with  passionate  fervor.  The  curtain 
falls  quickly.”' 

Last  Monday  night,  as  soon  as  Sieg- 
rnund  had  uttered  his  last  speech,  the 
two  walked  out  of  the  door  into  the 
forest  and  Siegmund  flourished  his 
sword  as  a gentleman  switches  his  cane. 
It  is  true  that  Siegmund’s  intention  was 
to  take,  sooner  or  later,  his  sister-bride 
away  from  Hunding.  her  husband:  lie 
mentioned  this  fact  to  her  and  urged 
her  to  follow  him  “forth  to  the  laugh- 
ing house  of  spring.” 

It  was  a pleasure  to  see  at  least  a 
pretence  of  food  on  Hunting's  table. 
That  singularly  unpleasant  host  orders 
his  wife  to  set  the  meal  for  them,  and 
the  stage  direction  tells  us  that  she 
fetches  food  and  drink  from  the  store- 
room and  prepares  supper;  but  in  many 
German  performances  in  Boston  vic- 
tuals have  not  been  put  before  the  I 
guest,  not  even  a rubber  turkey  or  an  | 
imitation  sausage  link.  Hunding.  re- 
turns after  a violent  day— for  all  his 
days  were  violent.  He  took  no  lifnch- 
box  with  him  and  he  must  have  a wolf- 
ish appetite.  Siegmund  lias  been  run- 
ning for  his  life  and  he.  too.  has  been 
without  food.  Yet  there  t lie  three  of 
(hem  sit  in  the  opera  ana  do  not  touch 
a -morse).  They  talk.  talk.  talk.  Hand- 


JL  'em.  VOIIX,  tain.  xil.ljl.l- 

ing  was  evidently  a firm  believer  in 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  In  Mr. 
Savage’s  production  there  is  at  least 
something  served. 


Miss  Newman,  a capable  routine  sing- 
er. was  overweighted  by  the  part  of 
Bruennhilde,  although  she  staggered 
bravely  be-neath  the  burden.  She  was 
courageous  in  her  willingness  to  impe.  - 
sonate  the  heroine,  and  yet  how  many 
young  women  now  at  school  look  for- 
ward to  a triumph  in  this  parti  Tlie 
little,  slight  soprano  with  a shrill  pipe 
is  especially  desirous  to  be  Hie  Bruenn- 
liilde  In  any  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
trilogy.  She  is  sure  that  she  will  grow 
to  lu  She  may  be  founu  practising 
with  a brooni  the  brandishing  of  the 
spear.  There  is  no  harm,  in  this;  it  is 
a healthful-  exercise,  which,  however, 
might  be  improved  by  putting  the  broom 
to  its  normal  use. 

Where  is  Mr.  Savage  to  find  an  im- 
pressive Bruennhilde?  Miss  Rennyson 
was  foreordained  to  be  a Siegiinde.  Her 
Physique  and  her  temperament  are  suit- 
ed to  the  pari.  .Miss  Norwood  might 
nave  succeeded;  she  may  yet  succeed 
m ’ I he  A alky rie”  in  Germany,  b it 
the  years  are  fast  slipping  bv. 

One  of  tlie  pleasantest  features  of  the 
engagement  of  this  company  at  the  Tre- 
inont  :s  the  general  interest  taken  in  | 
the  success  or  the  performances.  The  ' 
audience  does  not  go  to  hear  merely  this 
or  that  smger;  it  goes  to  hear  the  opoi. 


\'. nx  Serena,  for  ' Install  e?  was  an- 
nounced as  Mlmi  ‘or  the  performance  of 
l "Rohenv."  on  Tuesday  night,  bill  when, 
t the  curtain  rose  the  Slimi  was  MissRen- 
I nvson.  The  public  was  prepared  for 
I either  fortune:  lfs  purpose  in  going  was 
! to  hear— which  is  to  enjoy  ‘ Bohejne. 

1 Nearly  a century  ago  William  Haz- 
I litt  wrote:  "The  opera,  from  its  con- 

! stant  and  powerful  appeals  to  the 
| senses,  by  imagery,  by  sound  and  mo- 
tion, is  well  calculated  to  amuse  or 
stimulate  the  intellectual  languor  of 
those  classes  of  society,  on  whose  sup- 
port It  immediately  depends.  Hus  is 
1 its  highest  aim,  and  its  appropriate  use. 

But  without  the  aid  of  luxurious  POmP' 
what  can  there  be  to  Interest  in  this 
merely  artificial  yehiele  of  show  and 
dance  and  song,  which  is  purposely  con- 
structed so  as  to  lull  every  effort  of  the 
understanding  and  feeling  of  the  heai  l 
in  the  soft,  soothing  effeminacy  of  sen- 
sual enjoyment?  The  opera  muse  is  not 
a beautiful  virgin,  who  can  hope  to 
charm  by  simplicity  and  sensibility,  hut 
a tawdry  courtesan,  who,  when  her  , 
paint  and  patches,  her  rings  and  jewels 
are  stripped  off.  can  excite  only  dis- 
onst  and  ridicule."  Hazlitt  was  writing  . 
of  the  old-fashioned  Italian  opera  as  ! 
represented  by  "Didone  Abandonnata 
with  Grazzini.  the  beautiful  woman  fm-  ; 
lv  appreciated  by  both  Napoleon  and  j 
the  Duke  of  'Wellington,  as  the  heroine.  , 
What  he  wrote  may  be.  in  part,  applied  . 
to  opera  as  performed  at  the  Metropoli-  . 
tan  Opera  House  where  the  chief  inter- 
est to  the  stranger  is  in  the  show  boxes, 
where  the  programme  thoughtfully  in- 
forms him  who  should  sit  in  these 
places  for  generous  personal  display. 

P Mr  "Savage’s  opera  company  makes  no 
diVee’t  appeal  to  "the  fashionable  ele- 
ment ” B asks  the  support  of  all  lovers 
of  music,  fashionable  or  unfashionable, 
of  those  roosting  securely  in  tall  family 
trees  of  those  climbing  nimbly  and  per- 
sistentlv,  of  those  only  a few-  feet  above 
ground  and  sending  out  piteous  cries 
for  a boost.  The  public  has  shown  its 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Savage's  purpose 
and  endeavor  by  giving  him  this  season 
liberal  and  appreciative  support. 

The  concert  season  will  be  "wide  open 
in  a few  days.  Next  week  Miss  Marie 
Hall,  the  young  violinist,  who  is  highly 
esteemed  in  London.  Prague  and  Vienna, 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  this 
city.  Mine.  Hopekirlt  will  give  a.  piano 
recital.  Mr.  Raoul  Pugno,  the  distin- 
guished pianist,  will  visit  us  for  the 
third  time.  Mr.  Harrison  Bennett,  a 
bass.  W ho  was  with  Mr.  Savage's  com- 
pany two  years  ago.  wall  give  aJ>bh£ 
recital  and  Mr.  Sharpe  will  sing  songs, 
bv  Max  Roger,  a composer  vvho  has  ex- 
cited attention  and  discussion  In  Gei- 

"rhe'week  after  Mmc.  Samaroff.  Miss 
Cottlow  and  Mr.  Pugno  will  give  piano 
recitals  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will  give  the 
first  of  a scries  of  piano  recitals  on  Nov. 

•>7.  Mine.  Emma  Barnes,  with  her  con 
cert  company,  will  be  here  on  Dec.  9.  a 
Saturday  oil  which  there  will  be  no 
Symphony  concert.  Mr.  Kubelik  will 
not  be  here  until  Dec.  16.  Mme.  Gadski 
will  give  a song  recital  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  Jan.  1.  and  Mme.  Sembnch  will 
give  one  on  Jan.  13. 

A concert  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest will  be  given  by  Mr.  Felix  Wein- 
gartneron  Jan.  17.  when  be  will  conduct 
the  Damroscli  orchestra.  Mr.  Damrosch 
will  conduct,  the  concert  on  the  follow- 
in'^ dav,  when  Mr..  Joseffy  will  be  the 
pianist!  What  a pity  it  is  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  become  acquainted  with 
other  virtuoso  conductors  who  will  visit 
New  York  this  season!  There  is  talk, 
however,  of  a concert  of  the  Russian 
orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Safonoff.  Mr. 
Vincent  d'Indy  will  conduct  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  here  at  the  concert 
oi'  Dec.  2‘  but  he  will  conduct  two  con- 
certs iii  New  York,  and  he  will  also  give 
a,  chamber  concert  there  with  the 
Kneisel  quartet.  

In  order  to  give  all  due  dramatic 
effect  to  Berlioz's  "Fantastic  Sym- 
phony’' at  the  musical  festival  held  at 
Bristol  (Eng.)  last  month.  Mr.  Law- 
rence Irving  recited.  A reporter  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette— probably  Mr.  Black- 
burn— wrote:  "Mr.  Irving  sat  in  a most 
noble  armchair  before  the  curtain  and 
recited  with  a filial  feeling  that  was  I 
quiic  impressive.  Mr.  Lawrence  Irv- 
ing's voice  is  so  extraordinarily  like  the  I 
voice  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  that  the  effect 
which  he  produces  by  his  mere  recita- 
tion i°  almost  uncanny  in  the  perfec-  | 
lion  of  its  reproduction.”  . I 

Our  old  friend  Pietro  Mascagni  is  in 
trouble  again.  When  be  left  the  Pesaro 
music  school,  of  which  lie  was  director, 
•jin  refused  lo  remove  Ills  furniture,  for 
his  leaving-  it  may  bo  remembered,  was 
no  of  his-  own  choice.  The  court  took 
time  in  deciding  Urn  matter.  Meanwhile 
the  furniture  stayed  there,  and  therefore, 
tic  new  director  could  not  take  poasfifi- 
sion  of  his  quarters.  This  amused  Mr. 
Mascagni,  who  is  fond  of  a.  joke  when 
it  is  not  made  at  bis  expense  or  by  way 
of  criticism  of  his  music.  The  case 
bus  been  decided  against  him.  but  Mi- 
Mu  -ragnt  gleefully  appealed,  and  as  the 
course  of  Italian  law  procedure  m slug- 
gish. the  furniture  will  undoubtedly  re- 
main in  Pesaro  another  year.  The  new 
direciors  threatens  to  go  to  an  mu  ana 
send  the  bill  to  the  music  school.  Toe 
J school  will  pass  il  on  to  Mr.  Mascagni, 
who  will  then  .start  another  law  suit. 
This  makes  him  laugh  all  the  hardet. 

R The  Museum  of  the  Paris  Opera  has 
acquired  an  invaluable  treasure.  Years 
ago  one  of  the  many  ardent  admirers 
of  Rossini — women  had  a habit  of 
swooning  at  his  feet— wished  to  give 
ihim  a reminding  and  intimate  token  of 
her  devotion.  Slie  embroidered  in  colors 
iir  of  white  silk  suspenders,  a pair 
Lent  curiously  worked,  would  have  de- 
\;rj  any  potentate,  and  among  the 


flowers  she  worked  her  Initials  and  those 

of  her  adored  one,'  “She  was  young  and 
romantic,  and  she  made  the  suspenders 
for  the  slim  and  elegant  Rossini  of  her 
imagination."  But  the  Rossini  of  every- 
day life  was  then,  to  put  It  mildly,  port- 
ly. Berlioz,  less  generous,  likened  him 
to  a hippopotamus.  The  suspenders  did 
not  lit,  but  they  were  carefully  pre- 
served. The  second  wife  of  Rossini  was 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  everything  that 
came  in  her  way;  slie  even  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  affection  of  Rossini.  Now 
these  suspenders  arc  in  the  Opera  Mu- 
seum. There  should  be  a pair  of  Ros- 
sini's trousers  to  go  with  them. 

Emma  Alb^r.i  at  last  announces  her 
intention  of  retir  ing  from  I be  stage. 
Until  last  spring  she  did  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  gel  three  engagements  a week 
in  England  for  200  guineas  an  appear- 
ance. She  sang  here  in  March.  1S92,  at 
Mechanics  building,  as'  Valentine  in 
“The  Hugenots,"  Donna  Elvira  in  "Don 
Giovanni"  and  Eva  in  "The  Master- 
singers"— all  the  operas  were  in  Italian- 
arid  she . also  sang  at  a Handel  and 
Haydn  concert  in  “The  Creation." 
Marie  Louise  Cecilia  Emma  Laje.unesse, 
known  to  the  stage  as  Albani  and  in 
private  life  as  Mrs.  Gye.  is  now  either 
13  or  55  years  old.  The  biographers  ate 
not  In  agreement. 

But  the  positively  last  farewell  of  an 
opera  singer  is  a movable  feast.  Mme. 
Bauermeister  has  made  two  or  three 
farewells  to  the  opera  house — the  last 
one  was  only  a few  months  ago  in  Lon- 
don. when  the  si  ge  was  soaked  with 
her  tears.  Yet  she  is  already  in  New 
York,  read'7  for  work  at  the  .Metro- 
politan. 

It  is  said  that  Mine.  Melba  will  come 
to  this  country  early  in  December  an:l 
sing  in  a few  concerts  before  slie  goes 
to  Southern  California  for  a winter’s 
rest. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Barnet  will  be  the 
stage  manager  of  Mr.  Converse's  ro- 
mantic opera,  “The  Pipe  of  Desire." 
which  will  be  produced  in  Jordan  Hall. 

There  are  no  Symphony'  concerts  this 
week. 
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WITH  A COLD. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  snuffling  and  cough- 
ing at  the  Porphyry.  The  atmosphere 
about  him  was  microbic,  yet,  nothing 
daunted)  old  Auger  approached  him. 
(One  of  the  most  terrible  characteris- 
tics of  a bore  is  bis  bravery.)  “I  see 
you  have  a cold.  Where  did  you  get  it, 
old  man?”  Mr.  Johnson  glared  and 
sopped  again  his  nose : “How  do  you 

know  I have  one?”  Auger  moralized: 
“It’s  funny  how  sensitive,  how  irritable, 
men  are  when  they  have  a cold  in  the 
head.  Offer  them  any  remedy  that  you 
know  is  sure,  and  they  consider  your  in- 
terest as  a personal  affront.  By  the 
way,  do  you  drink  enough  water  between 
meals?  The  Italians  say,  and  I have 
followed  their  advice,  that  if  you  keep 
drinking  water — not  iced,  hut  of  a rea- 
sonable temperature — your  cold  will  go 
away  in  twenty-four  hours.  I suppose 
you  sat  in  a draught  or  kept  your  over- 
coat on  in  a lipt  room.  Men  are  so  im- 
prudent, and  women  are  worse.  Now,  I 
j wear  the  same  underclothes  the  year 
1 round,  and  I haven’t  had  a cold  since 
let's  see— when  was  McKinley  as- 
sassinated?” Mr.  Johnson  croaked. 
“Was  it  because  he  had  changed  his 
flannels?”  Auger Jpaid  no  attention  to 
rudeness  from  a siifferer.  Don  t eat  too 
much,  Johnson.  Oh,  I know  what  you  ( 
are  going  to  say  : ‘Stuff  a cold  and  starve  j 
a fever.’  This  really  means  ‘if  you  stuff  j 
a cold  you  will  soon  be  obliged  to  starve  • 
a fever.’  What  are  you  drinking  there?”  ! 

Mr.  Johnson  was,  like  Niobe,  all  tears,  ( 
and  he  said  in  a catarrhal  whisper . j 
"Rum  and  molasses.”  “Don’t  you  do  j 
it,  Johnson:  don’t  you  do  it.  Why  ; 
don’t  you  stay  in  the  house?  Wheu  a j 
man  is  over  50  he  cannot  be  too  careful,  j 
1 A cold  leads  to  catarrh,  catarrh  to  con- 
! sumption,  auc!  consumption  to  the  gia\e. 

! Stay  in  a room  of  uniform  temperature, 

I eat  nothing,  go  to  bed  early,  and  just  be- 
i fore  you  get  into  bed  drink  a glass  of 
jj  hot  buttered  rum.  You  are  a sight.  How 
jj'  long  have  you  had  it?  I should  call  a 
doctor  if  I were  you.  Your  system  must 
f be  in  a bad  way.  You  know  typhoid 
■|  often  comes  on  with  a cold  like  yours. 

I Are  you  sure  the  drainage  and  water  are 
j aii  right  down  at  Clamport?  Well,  take 
care  of  yourself,”  and  Mr.  Auger  went 
!|  into  the  next  room  and  Mr.  Johnson 
heard  him  discussing  raucously  the  duty 
;j  0f  a true  citizen  in  the  forthcoming 
j election.  He  heard  him,  smiled  feebly, 
and  raised  again  his  glass.  Auger  had 
not  annoyed  him : he  has  given  him  ad- 
ditional material  for  the  chapter  “The 
Bore”  in  his  great  nnd  eagerly  antici- 
pated work,  “Man  as  a Social  and  Po- 
litical Beast.” 


MR.  SAVAGE’S  OPERA. 

I 

The  pecuniary  success  of  Mr.  Henry  j 
W.  Savage's  operatic  season  of  a fort-  I 
night  shows  that  the  great  public  of 
” Boston  and  its  suburbs  is  eager  to  hear 
opera  when  the  admission  prices  are 
reasonable;  that  there  is  interest  in  a 
work  itself  rather  than  in  a star  that 
blazes  the  more  brilliantly  by  reason 
of  the  surrounding  darkness;  that  the 
public  is  not  adverse  to  hearing  its  na- 
tive language  in  operatic  song.  The  en- 
joyment of  the  audiences  that  crowded 
the  theatre  was  unfeigned.  The  hearer 
was  not  pleased  first  of  all  and  chiefly  ; 
by  the  thought  that  he  was  assisting  in 
a fashionable  function.  Plis  pleasure 
was  not  dampened  by  the  reflection  thal 
it  was  one  which  he  could  ill  afford. 

There  are  sanguine  persons  who  be- 
lieve that  if  a few  wealthy  Bostonians 
were  to  put  their  hamds  in  their  pockets  , 
an  opera  house  would  suddenly  appear,  ] 
like  the  New  Jerusalem  iu  the  clouds,  J 
with  stage  in  admirable  running  order,,] 
ushers  with  hair  pleasingly  combed,  and  j 
a crowd  passionately  besieging  the  box  | 
office.  'Trs  a pleasant  dream,  but  opera 
houses  are  not  established  and  main- 
tained in  this  way.  There  must  first 
be  a large  and  imperative  popular  de- 
mand. This  demand  is  a plant  of  slow 
growth.  Mr.  Savage  has  done  a great' 
deal  to  foster  and  nourish  it  by  showing 
what  can  be  done  by  a manager  who  has 
faith  iu  the  public  and  keeps  faith  with 
it.  We  believe  that  he  will  do  still  more. 
The  only  regret  that  has  been  expressed 
in  the  course  of  the  season  has  been 
that  the  season  was  all  too  short.  In 
other  words,  many  are  now  deploring 
the  fact  that  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
opera  in  English  and  at  a reasonable 
price  is  limited.  In  this  way  a demand 
may  soon  arise. 


A PAIR  OF  BOOTS. 

When  Mr.  Gallay,  a spectacular  ras 
cal,  thought  it  best  to  leave  Paris  he 
took  with  him  several  things,  among: 
them  Mme.  Merelli.  whose  husband  is 
named  Sohet.  Now'  confined  in  St. 
Lazare,  the  woman's  prison  of  Paris,  j 
she  wrote  some  days  ago  to  a fashion- 
able bootmaker  for  a pair  of  boots,  for 
she  cannot  brook  tbe  thought  of  beiug 
shabby  and  run  down  at  the  lieel,  even 
when  there  are  no  admiring  males 
within  eye-shot.  To  inspire  confidence 
in  the  breast  of  the  bootmaker,  she 
mentioned  by  way  of  parenthesis  that 
her  husband  would  pay  for  them,  which 
proves  that  her  feeling  toward  Gallay 


was  a passing  affection,  one  not  founded  j 
on  deep  respect.  Mr.  Sohet  is  a highly  l 
esteemed  art  printer.  Reporters  rushed 
to  him  to  find  out  whether  his  wife's 
confidence  in  him  was  due  to  her  ap- 
preciation of  his  character  or  uas 
merely  a sentimental  tribute,  a graceful 
apology  for  her  escapade.  ; 

Mr.  Sohet  rose  to  the  occasion.  Ho 
at  once  eulogized  his  wife ; “She  has 
lofty  tastes  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
for  a moment  that  she  was  mixed  up 
in  Gallay’s  frauds.  Do  you  think  that 
she  could  possibly  love  a man  who  was 
earning  only  f.300  a month?  Ahl 
you  do  not  comprehend  her  nature  1" 
and  he  choked  with  emotion.  “She  has 
a soul  and  rare  talent  for  the  stage.  I 
could  not  gratify  her  ambition  and  that 
is  why  we  separated.”  Tbe  reporters 
looked  on  him  with  admiration,  as  well 
they  might,  for  we  do  not  remember  a 
like  masterpiece  of  marital  devotion  in 
the  complete  works  of  Meilhac  and 
Halevy.  Finally  one  of  them  ventured 
the  question:  “Are  you  going  to  pay 
for  the  boots?”  Mr,  Sohet  answered: 
“Whether  I pay  or  do  not  pay  is  no 
concern  of  the  public.”  French  journals 
just  received  give  no  further  informa- 
tion. We  all  know  now  what  Mr.  Sobet 
thinks  of  his  wife;  but  did  the  boot- 
maker get  his  pay  or  is  Mme.  Merelli 
shuffling  about  in  slippers : 


LOUIE  CONCERT 

Mme.  Emma  Calve  made  her  third  j 
pearance  in  concert  in  this  city  yesi 
day  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Th 
was  a very  large,  appreciative  and 
times  enthusiastic  audience.  M 
Calve  brought  with,  her  Miss  Vermo 
violinist;  Mr.  Von  Norden,  tenor; 
Bouxmann,  bass;  Mr.  Fleury.  flut 
and  Mr.  Decreus,  pianist,  who  w 
heard  here  for  the  first  time.  The  cj 
cert  was  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  t 
dear  to  many,  who  sit  through  .all  sc 
of  songs  and  instrumental  pieces  v 
ill-disguised  impatience  awaiting  the 
pearance  of  the  bright,  particular  s 
After  her  appearance  they  view  the 
sistants  with  more  tolerance,  and  are 
ciined  to  find  merit  in  them  even  w | 
this  merit  is  carefully  hidden. 

Mme.  Calve  sang  yesterday  the 
miliar  stsnzas  from  Gounod’s  “Sappl 
and  the  still  more  familiar  aria  f: 
David’n  “Pearl  of  Brazil”  and  "Ha 
nera”  from  “Carmen."  She  also  s 
a folk  song  or  two  and  other  soi 
The  aria  from  "The  Pearl  of  Bra 
is  evidently  her  battle-horse  for 
cert:  purposes,  for  she  sang  it  liert® 
Music  Hall  in  1897  and  in  Symph*  | 
Hall  in  1902.  That  she  should  choos* 
mav  surprise  s.ome  wno  associates  S j 
experienced,  versatile  and  highly  w 
dividual  singer  only  with  the  part* 
Carmen.  It  may  here  be  said  that  M® 
Calve  suffered  sadly  in  this  country* 
reason  of  her  success  in  Bizet  s op| 
Managers  realized  her  worth  as  a dr* 
ing  card  in  this  opera  and  were  lc* 
to  let  her  king  in  any  other.  I 

Audiences  encouraged  her  in  e\» 
vocal  and  dramatic  extravagance  In  fc 
impersonation  of  Carmen,  and  she,  J- 
belling  against  the  decrees  of  mapa;! 
and  seeing  the  disposition  of  audienfc 
too  often  acted  perfunctorily  and  sfc 
carelessly,  or  deliberately  took  libei* 
both  with  Bizet's  music  and  the  * 
cling  good  nature  of  the  audience.  B 
result  of  all  this  Is  that  few,  in  cl- 
parlson.  remember  Her  in  haul 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana  or  In  La,  Nf 
arraise,”  in  which  she  rose  t-o  a g|_ 

. height  as  a lyric  tragedian.  Men* 
her  name,  and  the  answer  Is  lmml 
ittfilv  Carmen.  No  doubt  it  would  * ► 
given  keen  pleasure  to  hundreds  yes» 
day  if  she  had  sung  the  "Habanera  ■ 
costume  and  ogled  the  pianist. 

But  Emma  Calve  was  a thorous* 
Trained  singer  in/opera  before  she  t- 
came  famous  as  an  actress,  the  t<|- 
mony  on  this  point  .is  unanimous® 
her  performance  yesterday  was  ■ 
enough  to  convince  any  doubting  or  i* 
informed  Thomas.  She  was  praised* 
her  vocal  art  and  her  beauty  whet* 
a voung  singer  she  made  her  first  * 
pearance  in  Brussels  some  time  in  * 
season  of  ’81-‘82.  When  she  first  san* 
parjs_in  Dubois'  “Aben-Hamet  '■ 
Maurel  and  Edouard  de  Reszke  (Dec* 
1884)— Maurel.  who  was  then  manage* 
the  Theatre  Italien,  was  thanked  by* 
critics  for  bringing  forward  a sopi® 
richlv  endowed  by  nature  and  care!* 
trained.  There  was  the  same  opaB 
when  she  created  in  March  of  the  -■ 
year  at  the  Opera  Comique  the  pal* 
Helene  in  Joncieres’  “Chevalier  Jei 
"Her  voice  is  one  of  a marvellous  cWt 
pass,  of  an  expressive  sonority  an  ® 
a victorious  flexibility,  test  it  as  ■ 
will.”  A year  or  two  afterward  • 
crossed  the  Alps  and  saw  Duse.  3* 
was  born  to  the  stage  a new  Calve.  ■ 
Mme.  Calve  has  always  been  a sir® 
though  of  late  years  she  has  caprici* 
lv  vexed  conductors  and  sometimes® 
warmest  admirers. 

We  have  insisted  on  this  point  at* 
risk  of  being  tedious,  because  the  st» 
ment  is  made  occasionally  that 
Calve  liad  no  success  in  Pans  until* 
appeared  as  Carmen;  that  she.  I 
never  esteemed  there  as  a singer;  ■ 
she  never  knew  how  to  sing.  They  B 
heard-  lien  yesterday  need  no  . reasf 
ance  for  their  ears  and  judgment,  B 
it  should  be  remembered  that  few* 
mous  operatic  singers  without  the  |i 
port  of  scenery  and  costume,  wit 
the  dramatic  situation  and  the  s 
illusion,  shine  in  the  concert  hall 
which  the  quality  and  the  age  of 
voice  and  the  purely  vocal  artistryi 
displayed  inexorably  as  under  a w 
light. 

For  seldom  in  late  years  has  x 
1 Calve  shown  such  calm  mastery  of 
cal  art.  Her  voice  was  fresh  and  it 
that  haunting,  indefinable  quality 
puts  her  apart  from  other  operatic* 
men.  Furthermore,  she  was  self-* 
tained  in  the  exhibition  of  her  art.  ■ 


tcUUCU  ill  UlC  CAU1UIUWII  v*.  - • • - — 

j did  not  bring:  the  rouge  and  the  V 
! pery  of  t lie  opera  into  the  concert- £ 
She  did  not  seek  to  accent  an  effeett 
i incongruous  and  impertinent  ^estur  • 

I bv  facial  appeal.  She  was  simple  » 

• dignified  in  her  reliance  on  quant  t 
1 tone  and  art.  A daily  newspaper  if* 
a periodical  for  music  students  aiF 
reporter  of  a concert,  recording  g 
opinions  and  impressions.  should^*' 
stain  from  the  use  of  technical  teg 
It  is  enough  to  say  then,  that  in  B 
launching,  maintenance,  and  dismj 
of  a phrase  or  musical  sentence.  in* 
management  of  breath  by  which  f 
treatment  is  possible,  in  the  rnetop 
connection  of  the  sentences,  m the® 
predation  and  in  the  estabhshmcrB* 
the  climax,  in  the  suggestion  of 
mood  inspired  in  the  composer  bv 
poet’s  verses,  the  singing  of 
Calve  was  not  only  a true  pleasmf 
the  lover  of  music,  it  was  also  anij 
thorltative  lesson  to  all  young  sin  p1 
whether  they  use  the  voice  as  tin  I 
strument  of-  emotion  or  are  try  JJ 
sing  a melody  on  the  cold,  lra/t* 
keys  of  a piano. 
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^ifhe  Plays  in  Boston  Tiiis  Week 
— Raoul  Pugno,  the  Distin- 
guished Pianist,  Comes  on 
His  Third  Visit, 
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• -for  now  to  her  mastery  of  the 
itentul  principles  of  vooal  art.  Her 

h-SLinnie*  "haK  ml”ht  he  called 
ImflrionRs  in  bravura,  however 

, i IIns  n?ei'  bc  with  this 

was  l?me'  I'hn',10  ! f°r  every  0,1 «' 
Ta_  , ?bc  sa"R  whl<» 

, use  of  tonal 

' Vi  Lolors  that  make  some  of 
anjatle  impersonations  inimitable 
einorable.  There  was  the  Ion? 
owing  line  of  musieal  thought; 
was  the  appearance  of  spoil- 
was  calm  and 


mistaken  loyalty  shown  toward  the  old 
favorites,  whose  voices  are  cracked  or 
gone.- 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  some  Lon- 
doners do  not  appreciate  the  importance 
of  Boston  as  a “musical  centre."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  about  a fortnight  ago 
published  this  paragraph;  "Nlkisch  Is 
Hungarian  by  birth,  and.  as  we  are  in- 
formed-. has  always  entertained  a musl- 
jcal  affection  for  his  country,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  often  returned  there  to  do 
work  which  has  been  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated hv  Ilia  fnl,„„.  „i*f ~ -TT  “y  ^ 


there 


the  delivery  of  the 


lie  <«:  y and 

of  tm c autho 
the  fl;n!  scwL—w. 

•ai1?:  JVj?  \ crmorel  played  Sarasate's  “Zie-- 
Jj|3«weisen“  and  D'Ambrosio’s  "Ro- 

'/  ;„=iweNo.r5en  sanS  a”  aria 
nuivaii°  s Zaza,  ’ which 
Italianized,  and  a group  of 
Bouxmann  sang  Fle- 
ThJ  Bemberg’s  "Chant 

The  three  were  recalled,  and 
rn  abided  to  the  length  of  the 
T >Bj  violinist  has  a very 
id  she  played  modestly 
IS  happiest  when  he  is 
not  allow  his  emo- 
1 ».Ch  J*  ? uPper  tones.  Mr 
Vofomh** d Sler;ltlc  experience; 
kSi,™  k ,Hls  lower  tones  are 
hollow,  his  upper  tones  wab- 
, "a'  e obbligatos  were  well 
'i , . tlto  pianist,  who  began  the 
ith  two , solo  pieces,  has  a 
'"'jt'  ami  h passionate  love  for 
r pcaa  . His  accompaniments 
were  clean  and  sympathetic.  ' 


NorJ 


, • : , , ucci i uiutuusmy  appre- 

ciated by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  has 
been  so  far  afield  as  to  Boston  which 
may  be  simply  described  as  the  citv 
which  attempts  to  make  itself  a modern 
Athens.  (Mr.  Nlkisch.  bv  the  way.  cele- 
brated his  oOth  birthday  the  12th  of  last 
month.) 

The  American  should  not  be  blamed 
therefore,  if  he  raises  interrogative  or 
sceptical  eyebrows  when  he  is  told  bv 
some  wandering  Londoner  that  Miss 
Marie  Hall  Is  one  of  the  greatest  violin- 
ists of  the  younger  class,  if  not  of  the 
! whole  tribe.  Yet  the  testimony  of  all 
musicians,  including  violinists  and  other 
virtuosos— a sensitive  and  irritable  race 
with  sympathy  chiefly  for  those  who  are 
hopelessly  out  of  the  running— is  unani- 
mous on  this  point;  Miss  Hall  is  a 
violinist  of  uncommon  talent 


HAJ?IElSOM  BLNNETT. 

BASS.  * 


HE  experienced  American* 
amateur  of  music  is  in- 
clined aflor  years  of  sore 
disappointment  to  dis- 
count or  to  reject  wholly 
the  judgments  pronounced 
in  London  both  by  the 
and  the  majority  of  the  profes- 
■ iltlcs  of  that  city.  What  Bos- 
for  instance,  aetjuainted  with 
lie  rudimentary  principles  of  song, 
as  heard  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  does  , 
ornler  at  the  hysterical  eulogies 
meed  on  her  throughout  England?  > 
w a handsome  woman  who  mis-  j 
voice  of  natural  color  and  rich-  ' 
He  has  been  disappointed  in  like  ! 
i many  times.  Remember  the  ' 
enthusiasm  in  London  over  the  ! 

Kubelik  and  Koclan.  Think  of  j 
ediocre  or  poor  American  singers  ! 
o to  London,  and  by  means  of  let- 
r open  sycophancy  grin  a hearing  1 
ecomc  the  fashion— singers  who  In 
,wn  country  cannot  make  a living, 
of  the  second-rate  operatic  casts 
cut  Garden  that  set  the  lords  and 
■lames  a-palpltating.  Tb 


ut  course,  the  passionate  press  agent  i 
classifies  Miss  Hall  as  a "violiniste  " All  ! 
female  fiddlers  are  to  him  "violinistes.”  : 
and  Miss  Maude  Lucy  Klawhammer  is  I 
a,  Pianlste.  Thus  does  he  think  to  l 
show  both  education  and  gentility  not  I 
knowing  that  “violiniste"  and  “pia-  > 
niste”  are  words  both  masculine  and  i 
feminine  in  French.  It  Is  a pity  that  the  ' 
good  old  word  "fiddler,”  which  goes 
back  to  the  11th  century,  has  fallen  into 
disrepute;  that  "flddlery,”  the  art  or 
craft  of  a fiddler,  is  now  obsolete.  But 
let  us  not  be  prejudiced  against  Miss 
Hall  because  she. is  described  as  a "vio-' 
liniste."  Let  us  be  tolerant 
"Only  just  21  years  old.  Miss  Marie 
Hall  has  reached  at  one  bound  the  high- 
est zenith  of  fame;  she  is  tTTe  'interest 
alike  of  the  critic' and  (lie  public  who 
love  the  maid,  and  the  frail,  delicate 
looking  young  creature  who  can  rouse  I 
great  crowds  to  a passion  of  enthusiasm 
by  the  exercise  of  her  wonderful  gift  " I 
This  has  the  old.  familiar  ring.  As  boys 
and  girls,  we  all  used  to  gape  at  like 
rhetoric  on  circus  bills,  and  beg  that  we 
n ight  see  the  Behemoth  of  Holv  Writ, 
the  Wild  Man  from  Borneo  and  the  in- 
! explicable  Gyascutus.  But  in  those  days 
^VTTcInn  knew  „„  -highest  zenith.” 

I no  oidinar.v  zenith  was  high  enough 
lauded  man-  woma"  >>r  beast  that  he  l| 

Humble  Itcu'i n tiiitgs. 

Much  has  been  made  of  t lie  fact  that 
Miss  Hall  as  a child  fiddled  in  the 
•streets,  “ft  js  absolutely  true  that  she 
was  at  one  time  playing  in  the  streets 
for  bread,  and  she  is  most  anxious  that 
this  fact  should  not  be  hidden,  as  the  ! 
point  h,  of  considerable  interest  because  j 
tn  one  sense  she  owed  to  this  apparent- 
•'  'dmihatlng  fact,  one  which  some 
>u\e  attempted  to  conceal,  all  her  ful- 


ure.  Who  has  attempted  to  conceal? 
V-?.1  taipIJ'  not  her  London  press  agent. 
« hy  is  any  honest  method  of  earning 
bread  humiliating”?  How  many  fa- 
mous singers,  fiddlers,  pianists,  com- 
posers have  in  their  youth  amused  in 
the  street  or  in  the  tavern  or  in  the 
dance  hall  for  money?  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pull  down  books  from  shelves, 
was  Dvorak  thus  humiliated?  Is  Mar- 
cella Sembrieh  humiliated  bv  the  recol- 
lection of  her  early  years?  Not  a bit  of 
it.  The  number  of  musicians  that  have 
been  born  with  a silver  spoon  in  the 
mouth  are  very  few.  The  greatest  com- 
posers. with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 
til  their  younger  days  lived  humbly  as 
far  as  this  world's  goods  are  concerned 

RrihnT,al?slrin^  VeTdi-  from  Each  to 
Brahms,  from  Raison  to  Debussy. 

The  life  of  -Miss  Hall  has  been  as  fol- 
cws:  Her  father.  Edward  Hall,  a harp- 
ist, wandered,  with  his  wife,  from  towji 
to  town.  At  Newcastle.  Marie  was  born 
to  them  on  April  ,1.  18S4.  Very  young 
she  showed  musical  instinct,  and  her 
father  taught  her  to  play  the  violin 
bhe  also  had  lessons  from  CHildegarde 
V erner  of  Newcastle.  When  Marie  was 
9 years  old  she  played  In  the  Newcastle 
town  hall.  Some  of  her  hearers  wlahed 
to  care  for  her  education,  but  her 
father,  a.  born  nomad,  took  Marie  with 
■ him  to  Malvern,  and  there  Max  Mossel 
a violin  teacher  In  a -Birmingham  music 
school,  heard  her.  taught  her  for  a year 
and  recommended  her  to  the  committee 
, of  his  school  for  a scholarship.  This 
was  granted  her.  and  she  held  it  for  two 
; years.  Money  was  given  to  her  father 
that  he  might  take  her  to  WilhelmJ  In 
London.  Wilhelmj  took  her  Into  his 
house  and  taught  he-  'or  some  months 
Tn  1899  she  won  the  "first  Wessely  exhi- 
I hition  ' at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
I but  she  had  not  money  enough  to  live  in 
London  during  the  time  of  the  scholar- 
ship. and  the  prize  was  abandoned.  ,, 

The  father  moved  to  Bristol,  and  .lie 
family,  father,  mother,  Marie  and  nree 
younger  children  were  verv  poor  To 
quote  the  sympathetic'  and  emotional 
press  agent;  "Such  was  her  determina- 
tion to  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  pov- 
erty in  which  she  grew  up  and  win  for 
herself  scope  in  which  to  do  justice  to 
her  beloved  violin  that  the  hardness  of 
her  environment  did  but  spur  her  on  to 
"I (Teased  effort;  mental  visions  of  a 
brilliant  future  cheering  the  dull  gray- 
ness of  the  Bristol  thoroughfares  while 
she  played  her  best  to  charm  a stray 
silver  coin  from  an  appreciative  passer- 
by. An  English  canon  heard  her  when 
she  was  playing  in  the  street,  appre- 
ciated her  talent,  invited  her  to  his 
house  and  listened  to  the  story. of  her 
hfe.  He  interested  London  friends  In 
her.  and  Marie’s  father  was  persuaded 
to  leave  his  daughter  in  charge  of  oth- 


ers for  three  years.  Marie  went  to  Lon- 
don. where  she  studied  French  and  Ger- 
man, and.  under  Johann  Kruse,  the  vio- 
lin In  1901  she  studied  German  In  Dres- 
den. and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  she 
became  a pupil  of  Otokar  Sevclk  of  the 
Prague  Conservatory,  the  teacher  of 
Kubelik  and  Kocian. 

— — 

Her  Sudden  Fame. 

After  a year  and  a half  with  Sevclk 
she  played  in  Prague  at  a “coming-out” 
concert  Tschaikowsky’s  concerto,  an 
adagio  by  Vleuxtemps,  and  Paganini’s 
“Moto  Perpetuo.”  She  was  enthusiastic- 
ally applauded,  and  before  she  left  the 
city  the  English  and  American  residents 

I gave  her  "two  beautiful  caskets  of  solid 
gold  and  a laurel  wreath.  She  left 
Prague  early  In  1903  and  gave  concerts 
with  great  success  in  Vienna.  Return- 
ing to  England,  she  gave  her  first  eon- 
i Cf-'t  J"  London  at  St.  James'  Hall  on 
I eb.  16  1903.  She  played  Paganini’s  con- 
j certo  No.  1,  Tschaikowskv’s  concerto 
and  Wieniawski’s  "Faust”  fantasia,  and 
, it  would  seem  that  she  used  two  violins 
on  this  occasion,  one  a Stradlvartus 
i loaned  her  by  a Londoner,  the  other  an 
Amati  belonging  to  Sevcik.  This  concert 
and  a second  ope  which  she  gave  a 
I fortnight  later  made  a veritable  sensa- 
tion. The  Herald  at  the  time  notrd  her 
| debut  in  London  and  gave  excerpts  from 
the  reviews  published  in  some  of  the 
leading  journals. 

And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoc- 
ing  one  of  the  choicest  sentences  of  the 
London  press  agent:  “The  genial  old 

doorkeeper  of  St.  James  Hall  observed 
that  he  had  seen  nothing  like  it  since 
Rubinstein  burst  upon  the  musical  pub 
lie  of  London." 

Let  us  see.  Rubinstein  first  "burst 
upon  ’ the  public  of  London  in  the  sea- 
son of  1841-42.  There  is  no  doubt,  then, 
that  this  doorkeeper  at  St.  James’  Hall 
was  old  when  he  heard  Miss  Hall.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  he  is  "genial.” 
The  doorkeeper  of  a concert  hall  is 
usually  a tactlturn.  callous  individual, 
who  no  doubt  often  wonders  why  men 
and  women  are  so  willing  to  leave  their 
happy  homes  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tions. Ushers  are  given  to  applause,  for 
the  excitement  of  the  public  is  con- 
tagious. But  the  doorkeeper  Is  inclined 
to  be  cynical.  He  may  open  a door  or 
peep  through  the  glass  when  the  tumult  , 
ls  its  flight  and  smile  derisively,  as  i 
a„  man  who  looks  at  the  gyrations  ! 

of  the  dancers  and  does  not  hear  the  1 
music  that  incites  them. 

Concerts  in  the  English  provinces  fol 
lowed  and  at  last  came  the  crowning 
honor  to  any  English  musician;  Miss  j 
Hall  was  "commanded’  to  play  to  the 
(Queen  uIn  m)  a severe  sickness?' 
obliged  her  to  remain  idle  for  nian  u- 
l months. 

i „ ’Listen  once  more  to  the  press  agen 
Always  calm  of  mien  and  serious  of  s 
expression.  Marie  Hall  gives  the  In,-  > 
j pression  of  being  a musician  of  reflec-  t 
live  temperament  rather  than  of  viva- 
cious enterprise;  but.  as  a matter  or 
fact,  her  ambition  is  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily comprehensive  character  Her 
enjoyment  of  the  lighter  side  of  her  ■ 
endowment  runs  equal  with  the  reverse 
of  the  picture,  but  "while  interpreting 
anv  great  eomp  user’s  noblest  thoughts 
she  is  acutely  conscious  of  her  respon- 
sibility toward  his  intentions.”  P " , 
Mi?s  Hall’s  career  does  not  need  the  I 
rhetoric  of  any  press  agent  as  an  Ulus-  I 
t rat  Ion.  Her  career  has  been  both  ro- 
mantic and  honorable.  There  is  no  ■ 
doubt  concerning  the  position  she  holds  J 
‘CLfmdon,  or  concerning  the  tr  oite-v 

shTdhaesrplayede  contlne"t!»  -here 

York  TaMe  WeTnesdayP<!Shtn  wifi  gAT 
60  concerts  in  the  United  States  and  , ■ 

London  vVimA^1'  she  "'“n  Jo 
*9  'dlfll  engagements  in  that 

vroJ,a2d  n,,,th?  English  provinces  la 
Paris ShenaJ^ 11  Olay  for  the  first  time  in 
or  afl,er-ard  in  other  ,:iti 

henUa3110*’  and  n Germany  and  li 


CAREER  OF  MARIE  HALL,  THE  , 
YOUNG  ENGLISH  VIOLINIST 


A Froni'li  Pianist. 

Mr.  Raoul  Pugno,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pianists  of  the  day,  will  visit 
u8  this  week  for  the  third  time.  H.s 
first  appearance  he*e  was  wit  i Mr. 

Ysaye  at  Music  Hall. 

on  the  afternoon  of  the  ®'h  Messrs. 

^ter  ho 
now  in  year  His 

a e.d  there  the  boy _be,,a  to  P phlne 
a no.  Taught  by  hi? c he  played  at  a 
Martin,  at  the  age  of  „ de  yille 

Si^an^udienct t of  2000^ A«er  a.few 

first  prizes  for  counter- 

and  also  the  secon  P father  was  al1 
point  an .lu Spf.'_ n o S c o u 1 d not  compete 
Italian.  Mr.  Pngn  Cjje  became  known 
for  the  prix  de  Rome  "e  o During  the 

as  a t.  acher  orgamst.to  gerVe  g 

Commune  he  wa s o g commit- 

tuitously  as  a member ^tn^  over  tbe 

tee  whose  duty  i jje  began  to  be 

interests  of  virtuoso  late  In  1893. 

known  as  a Pia,ny,„i„„.„  concerto  at  s 


known Js  ^PiadnUleg'sU«Acerto- at  a 

when  he  played  t-rms  . fame  spread 

Conservatorr  concert  HI  wUh  leading 

and  he  was  European  cities. 

E"  he  had  ; 

parts  as  a composer^  more  works 

works  incites  a dozen,  baUet3i  panto- 
for  the  concert  piece  for 

jsn»  “S?Sc?,  p,1k“  ss& 

opera3.  ”Des  PaSvres  Gens,”  has  not  yet 
been  performed.  , , 0f  marked  dls- 

Mr.  Pugno  is*  J"?  accomplished  mu- 

tini  tiou  as  well  as  an  c 0{  the 

slcian.  The  enormous  vita  ^ y and  he 
man  Is  rev®a^,n,,.. r eiegance  and  a fas- 
also  has  a pecu  *-  hravura.  Ho  Is  ^ 
cinating  wit^and  fancy,  inter  - 

ir.sn  of  reflection,  w t an  o humanity,  a 


) i)e  by  his  display  of  the  higher  qual- 
fes  of  his  art.  t_ 

IVew  Works* 

J Debussy’s  “The  Sea”  was  performed 
JTfor  the  first  time  at  a Lamoureux 
Pconcert,  Paris,  Oct.  15.  The  work  com- 
1 prises  three  orchestral  sketches:  "From 
Daybreak  to  Noon  on  the  Sea."  “Sport 
of  Waves,”  "Dialogue  of  the  Wind  <im 
the  Sea  ” Mr.  Boutarel  said  of  it:  "The 
instrumentation  is  miraculous,  but 

Z,  ....  .1...  ovnrPSSinn  Ot 


instrumentation  is  m * 

there  the  sincere  expression  of  natut  1 

sentiments?  I should  apt  dare  to  say 
•yes.’  The  composer  seems  to  h3-ve 
sought  out  his  effects.  There  is  not  the 
simplicity  that  is  so  admirable  m The 
Afternoon  of  a Faun  and  in  tn«  , 
‘Blessed  Damozel.’  A colleague  ask^ 
me  “lately,  'Are  you  enthusiastic  oven  | 
Debussy’s  work?’  I answered,  1 ,sha  , 
have  to  think  it  over— to  know.  On 
tlic  other  hand,  Mr.  Calvocoressl  i 
sure  that  he  knows.  "The  latest  work 
of  the  composer  of  ’Pelleas  seem-  i 
me  to  mark  a new  phase  of  his ■ evolu 
tion:  tlie  inspiration  is  more  virile,  tn 
colors  are  franker,  the  lines  are  in  bold 

er  relief.  His  incomparable  mastery  ot 

orchestration  and  rhythm  is  revealed 
nr-rhans  too  abundantly,  foi  in  tn 
course5  of  the  ’Dialogue  between  the 
Wind  and  the  Sea’  the  hearer  a^hs  fi 
this  wind  will  not  drive  Stnbad  s vessel 
on  the  rocks,  and  he  expects  to  ate 
down  tn  the  deptns  of  this  ocean  the 
silhouette  of  some  Sadko  ‘plucking  hi 
• sonorous  goussli.’  Surely  no  one  will 
ever  suspect  me  of  not  knowing  ho 

love  the  magic  orientalisms  Which  Ue 

Uussians  teach  us:  hut  I am  , n 

whether  in  this  instance  there  is  not  an 
excess.  Glazounoff  himself,  to  evoke  the 
,'(.pan  (in  o splendid  work  which  should 
;;eeperformedPhere).  has  not  thus  blend-  | 

« d such  a picturesque  polychrome. ( 

Siegfried  IVagner’s  new  opera,  Bru- 
der  Dustig,”  produced  at  Hamburg  Oct. 

13  is  said  to  be  better  musically  ^an  , 
hi«  nreceding  operas,  the  plot  is  taacn 
from  two  (legends  retold  by  Grimm. 

» »d  B* 

Pennarinl,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  bav 
r,£r>-’s  Parsifals  last  season.  , . 

Vrenskv  threatened  with  tuberculosis, 
has  completed  in  Finland,  an  overture 
gnfl  stage  music  for  Shakespeare’s 
'Tempest.”  t 

In  England. 

Joseph  Holbrooke’s  tone  poem,  ‘‘Mari- 
no Faiiero,”  for  baritone  and  orchestra, 
was  produced  at  the  Bristol  Musical 
i -estival  Oct.  12.  Mr.  Blackburn  de- 
• tribes  the  young  composer  as  “wonder- 
rblly  clever."  “The  one  thing  necessary 
t£r  him  to  do  is  to  invent  a really  great 
r.elociy.  * • * Mr.  Holbrooke  strikes 

being  a composer  of  extraordinary 
Id  nes^  in  orchestral  utterance.  He 
|e  er  hands  every  detail  of  ®£ch®s- 
. and  with  quite  amazing  into ention 
utilizes  that  knowledge  with  a vehe 
.nee  of  feeling  which  is.  indeed,  rare 
none  English  composers.  At  the  same 
ni  he  must  be  warned  by  the  example 
Berlioz,  whose  great  work  upon  m- 
rumentatlon  shows  him  to  We  the 
'greatest  master  of  the  various  details 
which  compose  a really  complete  ot- 
chestra.  But  there  are  few  meiodies. 
Ln^d  which  are  associated  with  the 
name  of  Berlioz.  If  Mr.  Holbrooke  con- 
lilnues  upon  the  same  path,  lie  will  be 
1 remembered  us  one  who  wrote  simply 
1 it  mechanical  instruments  of  the 

stra,  not  for  that  last  and  final  in- 


strument which  gives  Hte-do  drama, 
namely,  the  human  voice.1  Mr.  Andrew 
Black,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated, 
sang  the  vocal  part  magnificently,  ne 
entfred  moreover,  into  the  orchestral 
view  of  the  work  with  rare  intelli- 
gence- but  wo  venture  to  think  that  few 
vocalists  will  ever  be  able  to  accom-  , 
nllsh  this  feat,  and,  therefore,  we 
should  be  extremely  disappointed  if  Mr 
Holbrooke  did  not  compose  something 
more  purely  vocal,  more  PurelymeJodic 
than  that  which  Is  embodied  In  hl3 

laNor  was!  Mr.  Blackburn  pleased  with 
Richard  Strauss'  ‘‘Taillefer,  produced 
at  the  same  festival  on  the  13th  of  Ust 
month.  "It  is  a very  interesting,  but 
not  a great  work.  * * Here  Sti rauss 
trespasses  upon  a musical  territory  with 
which  he  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted. 

He  is  not  a master  of  voice.  The  or- 
chestra is  to  him  practically 
and  for  its  sake  he  will  desert-as  New- 
man has  it— all  other  calls  and  warr  : 
ings.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  he  is 
really  vocal.  It  may  finally  b’e  said,  that 
Strauss  is  a master  of  the  orchestra 
where  he  somewhat  misses  the  mastery 
of  the  human  voice.  The  reason  Is 
easily  given.  The  voice  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult instrument  in  the  vmrid.  Mozart 
and  Gluck,  alone,  among  composers, 
guessed  that  a human  temperament  di- 
rected the  voice;  there  Is  n0. 
strument  In  this  musical  world  of  ours 
which  really  possesses  perfect  tempera- 
ment. Det  me  quote  from  Hamlet: 

This  was  some  time  a paradox;  bat  now  the 
time  gives  it  proof. 

Nicholas  Gatty’s  musio  to  Milton’s 
"Fly,  Envious  Time”  was  produced  at 
the  Sheffield  musical  festival  on  Oct.  4. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  it  There 
Is  nothing  like  ambition  in  y°Yth,; 
(without  having  any  personal  know 
ledge  of  the  composer  I should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  was  young,  how- 
ever, chiefly  because  he  betrays  youth- 
ful ambitions,  and  that  he  is  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  exposing  them  to  the 
world.  The  lovely  words  of  Milton  are, 

1 fear,  too  high  as  yet  for  his  soaring 
ambition.  He  is  Inclined  to  make  too 
much  noise,  simply  for  the  sake  of 
noise,  thereby  obscuring  the  obvious 
melody  that  Is  really  at  his  heart  and 
‘will  not  out.’  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  i 
praising  his  intention,  I do  not  alto- 
gether praise  the  fulfilment  of  that  in- 
tention The  annotator  of  the  pro- 
gramme,  a man  of  knowledge,  describes 
Milton’s  verses  as  rugged.  They  are 
most  emphatically  not  rugged;  but,  un- 
frvrtnnatelY  this  seems  to  be  the  atti- 
tSde  adopt4d  by  Mr.  Gatty  His  work 
Is  rugged  in  this  sense — 1 ^ Y * Y1.®  ^ Y* 
his  purpose,  as  provided  by  himself,  is 
so  hard  that  one  is  not  very  certain  If 
he  himself  has  gained  the  goal. 

The  Referee  says  of  a new  symphonic 
poem  produced  in  London  on  Sept.  19: 
’-There  is  a certain  danger  in  taking  an 
historical  personage  as  the  basis  of  a 
musical  work,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
poser runs  the  serious  risk  of  imt  sat" 
i«fving  preconceived  opinions.  This  has 
been  the  fate  of  Mr.  William  Wallace  in 
his  symphonic  poem,  No.  5,  on  his 
namesake  and  compatriot.  Sir  William 
Wallace,  who  died  a martyr  to  his 
country  in  1305.  To  think  of  this  pa- 
triotic warrior  is  to  conjure  up  a high- 
minded  and  dauntless  hero  leading  un- 
tamed kilted  hordes  across  heather- 
covered  moors  and  mountain  crags 
against  the  soldiers  of  Edward  the  First 
One,  therefore,  expects  music  direct  in 
expression  and  breezy  in  character,  with 
perhaps  a ‘skirl  o’  th’  pipes.  T?ls  ma^ 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. but.  if  so,  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  succeeded.  The  four  sec- 


Bach’’  sChaconne,  and  pieces  by  Beetho- 
vim  Brahms.  _ Mendelssohn,  Chopin. 
Rachmaninoff.  "RafC  and  L/lszt,  . 

Messrs  Willard  Flint,  bass,  and  Carl 
Webster,  ’cellist,  will  give  a concert  in 
Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 

Mr  "^Arvld  Asplund,  th©  Danish  tenor, 
assisted  by  Mme.  Asplund.  a noted 
ninnist  will  give  a concert  in  Steinert 
Sin  on  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  ^ under 


ednesday  afternoon. 

.tSiss  Marie  Hall,  the  English  violinist.  |3 
made  lier  first  appearance  in  America  I*1 
on  Nov.  8 in  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York.  J 
She  played  concertos  by  Paganini  and 
Tsehaikowsky.  and  pieces  by  nairit- 
Saens.  The  Times  said:  "She  is  an  ex- 
tremely brilliant  technical  performer 
and  fully  mistress  of  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  technic.”  The  Sun  character- 
ized her  as  "a.  player  of  the  Kuoel.k 
Hau  on  eunuan  c»ca»ne,  school,  which  is  only  another  way  of 

the  auspices  of  the  Swedish  Glee  Club  , saying  that  she  is  a technical,  virtuoso, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Swedish  Singers  pure  ana  simple.” 

Aid  Society.  , , A big  man,  with  a frank,  open  face. 

Mme  Olga  Samaroff  will  give  a piano  and  a qUiet,  almost  a shy  manner— such 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday  lg  Giacomo  Puccini,  who  at  the  moment 
afternoon  Nov.  23.  The  programme  will  ] llo]ds  the  chief  place  as  an  opera  com- 

lnclude  a group  of  pieces  by  Chopin.  poser.  Chatting  with  the  writer  of  tiiese 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  riotes,  he  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
Sing  on  Dec.  24,  25  several  choruses  that  the  ubretto.  "The  Toast  of  the  Town, 
have  of  late  years  been  omitted  In  Its  bv  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  which  he  was  sup- 
recent  performances  of  “The  Messiah.  posed  to  be  setting.  His  next  work,  pro-i 
as  “And  he  shall  purify,”  "He  trusted  vided  the  libretto  pleases  him.  will  deaf 
in  God,”  “The  Lord  gave  the  word,  with  the  picturesque  and  pathetic  char- 

"Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder.  -----  i\ith  Pue- 

Mme  Maconda  will  be  the  soprano  at 
the  first  concert,  and  Mrs.  Hissem  de 
Moss  at  the  second. 

Mme  Emma  Earned  and  her  company 
will  give  a concert  In  Symphony  Hail, 
under  the  direction  of  -Mr.  Mudgett,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Dec.  9.  This  will  be 


acter  of  Marie  Antoinette.  With  Puc- 
cini the  libretto  is  at  least  half  the  bat- 
tle and  he  has  in  every  case  had  a 
hand  in  the  actual  planning  out  oi  the 
stories  of  his  operas.  The  new  opera 
hook  is  to  be  written  by  the  two  poets, 
Iliica  and  Giocosa.— London  Standard. 

Edward  VII.  has  conferred  on  Purtiiu 


(JL  XVLl.  JkUldJV  vxv? 

andM^’Amhel^Webiwr!  pianist  ° The  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty,  wno  win  oe ’ l“« 
box  office  sale  of  seats  wlil  begin  at  the  j pianist  a t Miss  .Marie  Ha  s 'n^ 

Symphony  Hall  box  office  Dec.  1.  Sub-  an  English  composer.  ho  too^  not 

b The®  mulicddlpartment  of  the  city  of  ' m^Oct0"!,  in.  London  This 

Boston  will  give  a concert  In  the  R.ox-  gained < the jpnze ^at  'a  fa- 


JDOSLOIi  will  ftivt 3 ~ f . 

bury  high  school  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  programme  will  include  pieces  by 
Thomas,  Tellam,  Rubinstein,  Wagner, 
Delibes.  Schubert.  Mr.  Willard  Flint, 
baritone,  and  Mrs.  Charles  K-  North, 
flutist,  w-ill  be  the  soloists. 


tions  of  the  work  each  bear  witness  to  I 

remarkable  command  ^Lit©0  effectively 
resource  and  abihty  to  write  effectively . ] 
for  the  orchestra.  The  treatment  of  the 
air  ‘Scots  wha  hae  wi  Wallace  bled 
and  ’Tlie  land  o’  the  leal'  is  ingenious  | 
mid  clever,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part 
loo  subtle  for  the  period  treated  ot.^nd 
the  work  belles  Its  name  by  its  want 
nf  sDontanelty  brightness  and  rohust- 
nesl  Mr  Wallace  has  doubtless  given 
I Sf  his  own  reading  of  the  hero’s  char- , 

1 acter,  and  it  may  be  the  “One.  bu  . 

unfortunately,  it  does  not  accord  with 
generally  accepted  Ideas. 

LOCAL. 

The  first  concert  of  the  American 
Music  Society,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  drama  and  musio  committee  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  will  be  S*vei’ 
on  Wednesday  evening  in  the  hall  or 
the  club,  3 Joy  street  The  programme 
will  aim  to  show  the  growth  of  Amer- 
I lean  music.  It  will  include  songs  by 
Hopklnson  (1737-1791).  S.  O.  Foster.  G. 
F.  Root.  Nevin.  Chadwick,  Kelley.  H- 
iParker-  Foote’s  piano  quartet  In  O 
malor  and  Ame  Oldber^s  piano  quin- 
tot  in’  B minor.  Mrs.  TiDpett,  Mprano, 
tMr.  Devoll,  tenor;  Mr.  Hham.  barltone 
Mr  Foote  pianist;  Mr.  Oldberg, , pianist, 

SXJKS  '& SSSjJfJS! 

will  bp  nlaved  here  for  the  tirsx  tini-  , 
He  has  composed  two  symp^0^ie®Vohes- 
quartets,  two  quintets,  a set  of  ^ches- 
tv-ii  variations,  an  overture  for  orene 
tra  and  smaller  works.  The 
cert  of  the  club  will  be  devoted  to  Rus 
sian  music.  The  programme  of  the 
3d  "/ill  Include  German  folksongs  and 

WTheSpr^atlm^o0flfthe  first  concert  of 
the  Longy  Club  (wind  Instruments)  In 
Potter  Hall,  on  Monday  night,  Dec.  18. 
will  include  a quintet  by  Caplet,  a no c-. 
turns  by  Faure,  an  intermezzo  by  Le 
ffcbvreL  Mozart’s  concerto  In  H flat  for 

tlanlst;  Fred 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SU  N D AY—ChlckeTlPg  HaU.  3:30^P^  M 
Sunday  chamber  concert  o 8 

().  Tucker:  Mies  Amta  R o.  g>Pr^  ,lnK 

Carl  Barleben,  violinist.  Stas  Me 

Dvorak  s *,,*  Strauss’  “Serenade,” 

Schubert’s  "Trout  • Strauss  -e  u.  ^ 

Mozart’s  "Dove  »“j,  K Mr.  Barle- 
Vers”  and  Campra  s l aPu  on-  Grie(.  s 

ben  will  play  ar  Xlf  Bai”  Chaconne, 
'affio  ToamtaSpSbr’s  1 tnh°rc’onceaRo  and  Ernst’s 
Hungarian  songs.  . ... 

MONDAY-Steinert  H»n,  | F 'E  ^ ao  wiu 

X ^-1a“lsHn^et^enDnNos  2.pfnd 
'(l,™iVa>oemeeUdesi  mSSmbm).  5"! 

Eil  Ivins.  Schubert -Liszt. 

rnoreske.  Novacek’e  Moto  Perpetuo. 

pieces  l.v'  Bac  h.  Contierin.  Rameau,  bcarlatt  , 

^‘M'wSaftn  -I^  CNcwton  bonle- 
va.fi).  3 F M.  °"/^r€^*L  ^MerkSprSfh, 

Sharpe,  son j.s  h Max  ^R  Mcin(.s  Mer;i. 
Jaeger.  Sehnsucht  Emen  Brief . Bei  ^ hqeia 


ga.neu  me  iz.e  ac  „ 

is  the  husband  of  Agnes  N if  bolls,  a la 
vorite  English  singer.  He , is  -4  year 

°'siascagni.  they  say.  will  turn  Euripi- 
des’ "Alceste"  into  an  opera,  and  he  > 
now  studying  Greek  that  he  may  dilate 
with  the  proper  emotion.  — 

Gemma  Beilineioni,  the  dramatic  so- 
prano. after  operatic  nights  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia,  will  give  40  per- 
formances this  winter  in  Egypt. 

Glazounoff . who  has  been  serlously 
sick,  has  nearly  completed  his  e'Sht" 
symphony,  which  will  be  performed  this 
winter  ai  St.  Petersburg  at  one  of  the 
concerts  led  by  Siloti.  , 

Henrv  Dallier  is  now  chief  organist  at  i 
the  Madeleine,  Paris.  His  three  imme- 
diate predecessors  were  Salnt-aaens, 
Dubois.  Gabriel  Faure  o_ 

Mr.  Fltzhugh  C.  Goldsborough  an 
American  violinist,  gave  a recital  in 
London  on  Oct.  23.  Mr.  Blackburn  de- 
scribed him  as  "a  clear  and  resourceful 
plaver."  with  a perfect  sense  of  time, 
out  w ithout  emotional  or  poetic  feeling. 

••  vigorous,  clean  in  his  bowing,  and  ex- 
cellent in  technic.  Mr.  Goldsborough  c-er- 
tainlv  is;  but  if  he  would  pay  just  a 
little' more  attention  to  the  more  beauti- 
ful  aspect  of  music,  rather  than  to  iUb] 
outspoken  and  rhetorical  aspect,  t« 

| would  we  are  sure,  make  a deeper  ana 
I more  lasting  impression.  _ j 

It  will  be  remembered,  in  connection!  I 
with  tlie  dramatic  work  of  the  late  hir 
Henrv  Irving,  that  he  was  extremely 
careful  to  provide  the  very  best  sort  of 
incidental  music  to  the  plays  which  he 
produced  that  w-as  available  to  his  hand. 
Every  perfected  detail  being  part  of  his 
own  desire  in  art,  it  was  natural  that] 
incidental  music  should  occupy  a place 
in  his  various  productions.  This  was 
especially-  the  case  in  later  works,  when 
he  found  that  the  Greek  ideal  was  the 
finest  theatrical  ideal.  The  presen 


— en  ■Brief.  B^to  tscamee-  m e ^ heard  him  speak  of  the  nect- ■■ 

wetter.  Witte  nut.  yunus'lVinter  will  be  sarv  combination  of  original  'Yjl « 

Schaetzelein.  Mr.  J.  An„us  original  dramatic  thought,  and  it  was 

t.h;  pianist.  ..  First  COncert  by  the  for  this  reason  that  he  strove  in  such 

Jordan  Hall.  8 YI0ncDhaler  conductor.  Mr.  p^ys  as  "Becket.”  “The  Belle’s  Strate- 
EI><p1° Johnson^1 tenor!  will  assist.  Sem,"  "The  Cup"-that  strange  com- 

THURSD AY— steinert  Hall, .3  P.  M.  Song  bination  of  J^lays  which 
recital  by  Mr.  Harrison.  Bennett.  basa.^He 


will  sin"  airs  by  Handel.  Mozart.  M ass i net, 
Coweu. 


Dinauon  ui  f — . - 

him  the  opportunity  of  expressing  e\ery 
facet  of  his  genius— to  realize  Irom  a 
musical  standpoint  their  value  witn 
everv  attention  to  detail.  More  peed  not 
be  said  here  concerning  his  intimate 
sense  of  the  emotionpl  value  of  music. 


Coweu  sense  of  the  emotional  value  of  music. 

„ .n„  a-,]  o.30  P.  M.  Fifth  |t  be  recognized  that  he  uu.ler- 

FRIDAY— . ymphony  a ^ - .Symphony  Or-  preciselv  how  the  emotional  side 

e;„re\cr  llrit-Ue  conductor.  Mozart’s  *^hePdlama  can  be  supplemented,  in- 


aGertoke!  "conductor.  Mozart’s  ^ \° 'the^rama'can  be  supplemented.  In* 

G minor;  Sindiag’s  Ti^incon-  ^e^ed  and  ,made  more  significant  by 

<erto  in^  A major,  op.  4o— first  time-^Mr^ | AVPPtlv  DrODortioned  to  any  pro- 


vhestra.  Mr. 

Sfr  majS"  op,“Mft  time-gjr ., 

Felix  Winternitz.  violinist) , j*!  time  duction  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 

s st  emot,on  requ,r  T 


reuvre,  iwuMito  ^ 

oboe,  Lampe’s  Serenade. 

Messrs  Ernst  Ferabo,  — > - 
D.  Mahn,  violinist,  and  Stephen  Town- 


T_>.  Mann,  Viouma t,  «jiva  » (?11T1. 

send,  baritone,  will  gtv©  the  third  Sun 
day  chamber  concerts  la  Chlckering 

HThe?l  U^kcUV*  rehearsal  of  -The 

Chimes  of  Normandy”  by  the  JBoaton 
^ P a Im  To  vSo  r»  H,Pl?rnna| Tuesday 


jgssi’-sK 

Slo?ak%  Hnmoreske,  RIes  Moto  Perpetuo  and 
Paganini’s  Witches  Darae-  plfth  concert  of 
tbtyBosmS  Symphony  Orchestra.  Programmes 
on  Friday  afternoon. 

-rne  HefaIcTpuBHshcs  today  portraits 
of  Miss  Marie  Hall,  violinist;  Mr,  Raou 
Pugno,  Pianist;  Mr.  Harrison  Bennett.  ] 
r «qv  Reger,  composer. 

*>ass,  and  'Mr.  Max  negti.  k 

Mr.  Bennett  studied  singing  with 
togni  at  Rome  and  Faure  at  Patis. 

has  sung  in  Ita'y  mlde  ffis  lppearalce  I 
den,  London.  He  ma°e  ,g 

here  two  seasons  ago  w * • ..rpos^a  »»  : 

hmo8"  th|1PBeltainA 

Bide  th®  nndgrave,  Lodovtco  m r 

«i»o.nr^e 

tYorces- , 

te^MlxRegf  was  tarn  Brand.,  in 

BaV^‘ with  fathered  an  organist | 

music  with  ins  auiu  sonder- 

Dindner  a.t„„We)den,  ^her^^t  an<J 


22.  | 


Operatic  society.  ” 

performed  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tues 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  Nov.  Zi, 

Mr  Herbert  F.  Odell  will  ba  the  con- 
cur tor  "and"  Mr.  James  Gilbert  O. .stage 

manager.  There  has  been  a large  aa 
vance  sale  of  tickets. 


s hausen  (1890)  wUh'  ,*n'  »lw  I I be“hS? 

Wiesbaden  (1891-m).  ue  then  ’ srit 

^farongM«Wt  P’^netU  of  Gem 

violin  sonatas  > s£o’  'uirinet  and 
».  three  one  string 


SECOND  CHAMBER  CONCERT 

Mme.  Anita  Rio^’’  Carl  Barlebe, 

Are  Soloists  m Mr.  H.  t» 

Tucker’s  Series.  ^ u 

The  second  in  th^Tseries  of  Sun 
chamber  ^Tucker,  t 

d;recCe  vesteJday  afternoon  at  Chickerin 
^l,e>Mme  inita  Rio,  soprano  an 
Mr.  Carl  Barleben.  violinist,  "e 

Mme.  Ri<D  san®  3 Ievua-'*, 
a lt  from  Mozart’s  "Marriage  -w 
I-Varo;  Rtdmrd  Strauss’  Serenad 
-•Son-'S  My  Mother  Taught  >Ie- 
Dvomk/and  songs 

ffiegretto81^ 

l„S5SomS.S  E™!; 

"•tisrs.  “*>„&•£?  as 

be  ^%11^'lticaSylSeted.  Her  v- 
Wabtlh  soprano,  although  not  m 
a hign  sopiA*»v,  afternoon, 

condition  yestird  ■.  • cjn~u;arly 

<o 

quality  P cat-ly  works,  as  th 

^ H'ahn' 


as 

'» To: 


'jV.  - 

>ne.  The 
_stiact,  owl..„ 
of  consonants. 

..arlebon  aroused  equal  enthu- 
Hla  tone  was  strong  and  sweet 
lee's  romance  autl  In  Spohr's 
o.  and  his  legato  excellent;  his 
was  generally  better  In  pnssnge* 
"i  nature  than  In  more  brilliant 
although  portions  of  the  "Hun- 
Songs''  were  played  with  in-, 
dash  nnd  rhythm.  Mr.  H.  Cl. 

>r  plttyei  the  accompaniments; 

Habit's  chaconne  was  unaccompanied. 
There  was  a largo  audience,  cv.ery  seat 
in  the  hall  being  sold,  und  the  applause 
was  such  that  both  soloists  added  to 
tite  programme.  The  third  concert  of 
the  series  will  be  given  next  Sunday  af- 
ternoon in  Chlokerlng  HalL'by  Messrs. 
Ernst  Pcrabo.  pianist;  Fred  Malm,  vio- 
linist, nnd  Stephen  Townsend,  baritone. 


t, 

nnd  tell  li ini  the  ,s 
should  any  outside 
speech  to  bore  hoi 
have  every  reason 
safely  at  home. 


a in  Ferguson's  lap 

"i-y  of  your  life,  not 
be  allowed  in  a set 
■s  through  I hose  who 
• o think  themselves 
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STARED  AT. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  eouutry 
Is  shown  by  t tie  fact  t ha  t ihc  short- 
handled.  diamond-studded  lorgnon  is  in 
gi eat  demand,  the  kind  (hat  is  covered, 
handle  mid  all,  with  rose  diamonds.  It 
la  1 1 ue  l hut  there  is  some  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  newly-arrived,  for  when 
they  consult  a dictionary  they  find  l hat  j 
lorgnon.  as  welt  as  lorgnctic.  may  mean 
either  an  opera  glass  or  a pair  of  eye- 
tl  isses  held  by  a handle. 

1 here  are  some  who  objecl  strenuous-  ; 
T to  the  pair, of  eyeglasses  held  by  a I 
inmlle.  whether  (lie  handle  be  of  gold, 
illver,  ivory  or  tortoise  shell,  and  we 
•orih'ss  : hat  we  share  with  them  this 
"■  The  word  itself  comes  from  a I 
reUch  verb,  "to  squinl."  and  no  self- 
■especiing  person  likes  to  be  squinted 
it.  Spectacles  are  honest;  they  sur- 
est kindliness,  reflection,  philosophic 
hough i -as  in  the  picture  of  Dr.  Ben 
iklin  with  his  Eskimo  cap.  Eye- 
•lasses  as  worn  by  some  may  he  flip, 
■anl.  bur  they  arc  noi  prying  or  hostile, 
ud  they  may  he  used  by  a lawver  iu 


Artist  at  Steinert  Hall  Presents 
Several  New  Pieces  by  De- 
bussy That  Are  Deliberately 
Fantastical, 


r.t-Sasdfl 


;ourn  d4 
source; 
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ourl  with  telling  riietorical  effect.  The 
se  of  the  lorgnette  is  in  nine  instances 
nt  of  ten  offensive  even  when  no  of- 
enee  is  intended.  The  uplifting,  the  atl- 
ustment.  the  necessary  deliberation,  and 
lien  the  withdrawal  of  t lie  instrument, 
s though  curiosity  had  been  satisfied,  as 
hough  auy  farther  examination  would 
e a waste  of  time — all  this  maddens  the 
atundly  meek.  No  doubt  a flea  .has  like 
“dines  under  a microscope.  The  orna- 
lentation  only  adds  to  the  insolence  of 
he  tool.  On  the  ot lief  baud,  the  ordinary 
pera  glass  is  not  disturbing.  The  most 
[lotlesi  mau  is  .secretly,  tickled  when  lie 
"s  a woman  across  the  theatre  levelling 
glass— not  at  him,  though  he  fondly 
ItiDks  ir — hut  at  a costume  in  a box 
e.vond  him. 

A CLUB  WRONG. 

At  a leading  club  iu  New  York  there 
as  a reception  to  a prominent  member 
jad  of  course  there  were  speeches.  One 
the  speakers  indulged  himself  in  sta- 
stics,  which  were  not  so  entertaining 
i the  facts  about  the  hypolhenuse.  At 
st  a member  rose  from  his  seat  and 
Kid.  "Mr.  President,  I submit.”  The 
resident  interrupted  him.  He  banged 
is  gavel  on  the  desk  and  shouted : “Sit 
>'vn  !”  The  member  kept  standing  and 
[?ain  said:  “I  submit.”  whereupon  the 
Ininent  statistician  looked  vaguely  re- 
•oacbful  and  the  president,  with  his 
ce  unpleasantly  crimson,  again  banged 
is  gavel  and  roared:  “Sit  down,  sir!” 
>veral  clubmen,  who  were  probably 
'tally  bored,  tried  to  induce  the  ob- 
reperous  person  to  leave  the  room,  but 
|e  would  not  listen  to  them  any  more 
lan  to  the  statistical  bore,  and  he  kep^ 
hollering,  “I  submit.”  There  were  calls 
>r  a policeman,  and  the  president  de- 
isnded  that  the  member,  whom  he 
amed.  should  he  removed  from  the 
)om.  Then  at  last  the  frankly  bored 
idividual  did  submit. 

But  why  should  any  clubman,  who 
ays  his  dues  regularly,  is  considerate  in  j 
is  treatment  of  fellow-members,  nnd 
not  bully  the  waiters  or  mutilate 
nagazines  and  newspapers,  be  denied 
liberty  of  speech?  Why  should  he  be 
elled  to  listen  to  a bore?  Why 
bores  be  invited  to  address  a club 
As  a man  grows  older,  he  be- 
less  and  less  gregarious.  An  ideal 
is  a combination  of  tavern  and 
where  one  has  all  the  advantages 
and  none  of  the  disadvantages. 
Old  Chimes  used-to  say — rest  his 
ul  ! — every  inn  has  its  outs, 
fact  that  you  and  Ferguson 
club  members  does  not  give 

MbTiIl  ~ 


Mine.  Helen  Hopekirk  gave  a piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  The  programme  Included  Schu- 
mann's novelette  in  D No.  2,  and  Car- 
nival; Heller’s  Berceuse,  d’tndy’s  "Pleiri 
Air”  (Poemo  des  Montagnes),  Gabriel 
Faure's  Barcarolle,  Debussy’s  Clair  de 
1-une,  L’lsle  Joyeuse  and  Masque,  Cho- 
pin's preludes  in  B flat  and  G minor 
and  Scherzo  In  B flat  minor  and  Schu- 
bert's "Hark,  Hark  ihe  Lark"  and  Erl 
King  transcribed  by  Liszt. 

Mme.  Hopeklrk’s  programmes  have 
been  especially  interesting  of  late  years, 
lor  she  has  had  both  the  taste  and  the 
courage  to  stray  from  beaten  paths.  In 
her  thoughtful  preface  to  a collection 
of  Scottish  Songs,  published  recently  in 
luis  city,  sho  pays  a warm  tribute  to 
Mr.  Edward  MacDowel!  for  the  Celtic 
spirit1  of  ills  music,  and  adds:  “Would  it 
bo  fanciful  to  go  a little  farther  and  say 
that  I believe  that  no  sensitive  musical 
temperament  nourished  from  childhood 
on  the  old  Gaelic  songs,  and  musically 
developed  on  art  lines  later,  could  ever 
find  the  works  of  the  most  modern 
French  composers  incomprehensible  or 
unsympathetic?  The  tonal  characteris- 
tics of  such  music,  the  spirit  of  it, 
could  not  seem  new  and  strange  to  such 
arnne,  but  would  appeal  to  him  as  some- 
thing- familiar,  homelike,  near  ” 

D'lndy's  suite,  the  "Poeme  des  Mon- 
tagnes,” was  played  here  by  Miss  Haw- 
kins early  in  1904.  or  at  least  portions 
of  it  were  then  played.  The  pieces  by 
Debussy  are  not  familiar. 

The  Herald  has  more  than  once  and 
In  no  uncertain  tones  praised  the  talent 
I or.  both  d’lndy  and  Debussy.  It  recog- 
nizes in  the  first  named  a composer  of 
uncommon  technical  skill,  one  of  the 
highest  aims  and  purest  purpose.  It  be- 
lieves that  Debussy  is  a composer  of 
rare  imagination,  who  is  often  an  ex- 
quisite impressionist,  who  has  contri- 
-.11  ted  something  new  and  genuine  and 
icautiful  to  music.  Our  disappointment 
yesterday  was  therefore  the  keener. 

t 'em  Air"  has  several  sub-titles  which 
lead  the  hearer  to  expect  suggestions 
“1  a mountain-walk,  the  sight  of 
beeches  and  pines,  the  remembrance  of 
a loved  woman;  a gust  of  wind,  har- 
i comes  of  nature,  etc.  D'lndy’s  pro- 
gramme protests  too  much.  This  music 
suggests  vain  endeavor  and  dry  chips. 

the  "Claire  de  Lune”  reveals  the 
Debussy  of  "The  Afternoon  of  a Faun” 
and  of  the  marvellously  beautiful  songs. 
Her©  is  true  impressionism,  and  the  com- 
poser is  even  more  successful  in  his  sug- 
gestion than  was  ■ Stcherbatcheff,  who 
preceded  him  in  the  same  attempt.  Here 
is  charming  music  of  delicious  vague- 
ness and  poetic  audacity.  But  what 
tan  be  said  of  "L’lsle  Joyeuse”  and 
; !Was,  .Debussy,  when  lie  1 
r°^lhem'.Ia^hing  in  his  sleeve  at  ! 
the  Debussyites,  at  the  "Pelleastres”?  I 
• lie  pieces  for  the  most  part  seemed  ' 
to  us  hideously  and  ineffectively  uglv 
music  that  is  without  any  justification  { 
fnl  ,what  Celt  would  find  I 

Jbe  Celtic  spirit  in  these  compositions'’ 

■ no  joy  of  Debussy's  islanders  is  that 
<>f  a maniac  who  drags  wet  fingers  on 
a.  window  pane.  More  sympathetic  to 
the  Gael  are 

"The  chill  seas 
Around  the  misty  Hebrides" 
than  is  such  idiot  mirth.  Yes  Debussy 
was  surely  making  mock  of  his  disciples 
it  is  a good  thing,  however,  to  know 
what  composers  of  distinction  can  do  in 
mnLwfkcr  or  laboriously  fantastical 
K2M8V*nd.  ^lrs‘  Hopekirk  is  to  be 
"!vln£  us  the  opportunity. 

Hei  performance,  as  a rule,  fell  -below 
bvSmart  ' We  have  heard  the  pieces 

Uebussv  4lle  ST'T  d'{ndy-  Faure  ail<t 
ueoussj.  She  was  heard  to  advantage 

L Parcaroile  toy  Faure,  and  she 
t?e  PJeces  by  Debussy  with  evi- 
reading  wf  Heller's  IK- 
ceuse  was  mechanical  and 
"CLfonoa.K-c  nf  Scb umjuinT  pieces^ was! 

' T-?LrU  1 f J n e 1 as t ic  and  prosaic. 

, 'h®  audience  was  of  fair  size  and 
there  was  much  applause.  ’ 

J>  MR.  CONRIED  AGAIN. 


Seri  In  I, 

Bbrtrml Umm.wr  incidental,,  mnv 
shall  ” T ••«<»"  anil 

" I,  for  lh'  habitually  MIX'S  "will" 

w,th  person  singular  ■ t 

commit tee  of  artist*  will  decide  o„  „ 
quoshon  of  dress.  Modern  |)1(n,  wj|* 

P 'nt  01,1  torr w'<  'Ircsa  for  m 

and  women  There  should  “ 

a consulting  board-lhe  names  of 
House  John  and  Mr.  narrv  , . 

r;h  i,,,°  tb<‘  »»«•*■  -a  kh,  or 

ladies,  representative  of  ,i„.  N ; ' 
of  New  Urk,  will  he  appointed,  Iind 
flte.v  will  pass  on  the  eligibility  of 
Relive  box  holders.”  I I-m-m-m  The 
Ill'll  of  I "me  will  lie  a ffree-an,l-c  ,s, 
loinl  iu  comparison.  Hut  Mr.  Conried 
is  more  liberal  than  was  the  late  Mrs 
Henry  S.  Jloyl  of  Newport,  au,|)or 
ol  "New  Yorkers  of  the  H)rh  Centum  " 
m which  she  proved  heyoml  doubt  and 
peradventure  (hat:  the  real  socieiy  0, 
New  York  is  limited  lo  twenty  families. 

Mr.  Conried  is  indefatigable  in  his 
efiorrs  to  broaden  public  last.-  and  raise 
the  drama  in  New  York.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  ho  is  discouraged  at  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Boston;  that  he 
shakes  his  head  and  sighs,  remember- 
ing "Parsifal.”  No,  the  public  taste 
cannot  be  raised  here  even  by  jack- 
screws,  human  or  mechanical. 


Is  ■ ■ t| 


i.e  n-  Is  no  appeal  to 
nearer  docs  not  for  a 
Vexations  and  the  cun 
life,  t ho  mechanical  J 
(dly  applauded  for  i,n 
Is  only  the  heglnniuf 
dom.  Ho  Is  worthy 


eUpll*  of 

holt-  por__ 
l d :i  certain 
nd  an  utter?  ith- 
uoiild  not  be  fair 
lib  these  fellow - 
grounded  technic: 
on  technic  runs 
'■-‘I  I’V'tlli  lency  is 
[ the  virtuoso  Is 
let  lilin  come 
way.  True  v|t- 
than  this.  If 
heart,  if  the 
hour  fm-get  the 
of  this  too  dally 
"IliiJsl  sliouid  bo 
dexterity,  which 
or  musical  wis- 

tlle  ajjplause  Of  i 


JANUARY  AND  MAY. 

Commend  us  to  Mr.  William  Bertrand 
Busnaeb.  Theatrical  manager,  novelisl, 
and  the  author  of  many  plays  and  li- 
brettos—he  collaborated  with  Zola  in 
the  dramatization  of  some  of  the  latter’s 
novels.  He  is  now  in  his  74th  year,  and 
he  has  married  Miss  Marcelle  Yrven. 
who  is  23,  and  a member  of  the  Folies 
Drainatiques.  which  suggests  an  obvi- 
ous pun.  But  Mr.  Busnach  does  noi, 
take  the  situation  too  seriously.  He 
does  not  intend  to  play  the  part  of 
Othello  or  of  the  Senator  in  “Venice  Pre- 
served. ' Nor  did  he  consult  quietly 
his  friends,  as  did  the  old  knight  in 
Lombardy,  whose  sad  story  was  told  by 
Chaucer  and  retold  by  Pope.  He  has 
taken  the  Parisian  public  into  his  con- 
fidence. “Violently  in  love  myself.”  says 
Mr.  Busnach  in  vvbat  may  be  appro- 
priately called  a human  document,  “I 
merely  expect  a good,  honest  affection, 
such  as  a very  young  woman  may  feel 
for  a man  old  enough  to  be  hef  grand- 
father.  There  will  be  a lot  of  satire  at 
my  expense,  but  what  does  it  matter?  I I 
am  the  first  to  make  fun  of  myself.”  ; 

The  card  of  announcement  shows  that  1 
Mr.  Busnach  may  justly  be  classed 
among  the  humorists.  It  bears  this 
postscript : “Please  do  not  send  flowers 
or  wreaths.”  It  is  said  that  Mme.  Bus- 
nach may  reasonably  expect  a leading 
part  in  her  husband’s  new  play,  if  she  ! 
has  his  sense  of  humor  the  play  will  be  | 
a merry  one.  He  evidently  did  not  I 
marry  her  to  be-nursed. 


°nly  th«  open-mouthed. 

J brc.-iKi  of'llm  henrSf  J!?E 

1 turn  bis  kno,.„  to  wnier  kJ  antl 

PL  rxKh^m  ; The,  •I'hou&nd  N'iXs  anil 

I *i  -n *Kht  , .she  nor  irmjt-r>wu 

5 ";ia°ih:rS"Vra|S,Sf- 

Her  individuamy  la  not  striking  bu^H 
ba,  reco^nizcd  and  it  is  IndiBmit- 
• tblo.  She  has  her  own  wav  of 
I>reting-  the  thoughts  or  tiie  cnmnloi?’ 
and  although  it  is  at  times  aS^v' 
“entah  it  has  a personal  3, 

She  gave  especial  pleasure  yesterdav  I 

and  tTe  H-To^FTad^oTf ‘'laeb^  ‘ 1 

tone,  her  versatiiitv  in  «vre  ^nd  warm 

oven  her 

should  have  been  po, imps  a mors  L'er‘! 
suous  appeal,  were  indeed  sfn' 

larger  audience  and““»l  of  a 

nouneed  appreciation  Hep  «i1,?re  pi'°‘ 
of  Jbe  vtranscrlptijons  i hperforniance 
small  pieces  l-.V-iLM  "i,i  th,:  kroup  of 
which  alone  would  in-ike  Them  l?,*nc^on 
b'g.  but  she  played  Saint  4lV^Jnter^1- 
with  appropriate  simp  icitv  of  eliS®  0dy 
and  Novatek's  brilliant  "pereet  1a8|!l«e' 
tmn"  with  the  requisite  bravurL  M°' 

As  we  have  hinted,  the  aurlfenort 
a small  one.  but  it  w-f« a““lenoe  was 
throughout  the  concm  aS5eC'^,Ve 
warmer  and  warmer  » grew 

Hall  in  acknowledgment  addeTovorakH 

B?cT°troeXe 

Played  deiightTu'i^sTal  ^ J 
Ttjn  Jordan  'Hafi^n  ’saFuTdaFTfre": 


cer 

noon.  The  "concert  ”winalKUrc!ay  at 

1 wk  » 

for  violin  and  Diano  1,1  ,c  minor  , 

Tor  Atilin,  TeifubTT's  TV  I 

| Hach,  and  Hies'  "Mpto  Perpetua”  by  I 

3/ 


\{rv  \ /*/  b >~ 


Mr.  Oonried’s  new  theatre  iu  New 
York  will  supply  a long  felt  want,  for 
j it  will  provide  a standard  of  language, 
dress  and  manners.  Since  Mr.  Ward 
| McAllister  died  we  have  all  been  at 
j sea.  Listen  to  Mr.  Conried:  "A  <om- 
miftee  of  university  men,  for  instance, 
will  pass  on  the  proper  pronunciation 
1 ot'  a word."  Certainly,  and  with  Mr. 
Barrett  Vendell  as  chairman.  There 
will  he  henceforth  no  painful  confusion 
in  the  inniter  ol‘  tile  broad  "a":  nor  will 
ihe  Ghost  in  ‘JTamiet”  speak  of  the 


Miss  Marie  Hall,  violinist,  made  her  i 
first  appearance  in  Boston  yesterday  j 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  She  was  as-  i 
, sisted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty,  pianist,  j 
The  programme  was  changed  at  the  last 
moment.  It  was  as  follows: 

Sonnta  in  E major,  for  violin  and  piano. . .Bach  ! 

Conc  erto  In  G minor Bruch  ' 

La  KoMo.  ; Corelli 

La  Complaisante t’h.  E.  Bach 

Le  Vavulet  flottant Couperin 

Memiet Mozart 

Le  Oygne ; Soint-Saens 

Jloto  I’erpetuo. Novacek 

Miss  Hall  has  played  with  the  great- 
est success -jn  Londcn,  and  the  reviews 
of  her  performances  there  have  been  al- 
most hysterical  in  praise.  The  story  of 
her  early  trials  and  tribulations  has 
been  told  in  perfervid  prose  with  all  the 
embellishments  of  artful  rhetoric.  With 
all  this  we  now  have  nothing  to  do. 
Whether  she' gave  pleasure  or  pain  in 
London,  Vienna.  Prague,  or  among  the 
Damascenes;  whether  her  early  life  was 
one  of  sorrow  and  struggle,  or  born  in 
the  purple,  she  was  lapped  in  soft  Lydian 
airs;  these  are  matters  for  the  press 
agent  or  the  biographer.  The  question 
now  before  us  all  is  this:  How  did  she 
play  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall? 

The  announcement  tiiat  she  is  a favor- 
ite pupil  of  utokar  Sevcik  of  Prague 
aroused  misgivings,  for  Messrs,  Kubelik 


Mr.  Raoul  Pugno  gave  his  first  recital 
here  this  season  in  Jordan  Hall,  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  programme  was  as 
follows; 

Prelude  ct  Fugue,  F minor,  Glgue,  B-flat 
major.  Prelude  et  Fugue,  D major.  Concerto 
Italien,  J.  S.  Bach;  Gavotte,  G major  (do  la 
14me  Suite),  Glgue,  G minor  (de  la 
Suite),  Handel;  Los  Roseau*.  Le  Rc-vdl 
Matin.  Couperin;  Prelude,  Courante,  Lc  Rap- 
pel des  Olseau.v.  Rameau;  Piece,  A major. 
Scarlatti:  Moderato  de  In  ll'ino  Sonatc,  p 
major,  sixth  Sonatc,  A major,  Parodies;  An- 
dante Varie,  F minor.  HH.vdn;  Rondo,  A 
minor.  Op.  71.  Sonate,  D major.  Alla  Turca, 
Mozart. 

This  programme  was  made  up  of 
pieces  by  composers  of  the  18th  cert 
tury.  It  was  of  a peculiar  interest  to 
students  who  might  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  development,  or 
rather  the  changes,  in  the  form  of 
harpsichord  music.  It  was  profitable  to 
them  in  that  it  showed  how  technic  was 
necessary  long  before  the  years  of  Liszt 
and  the  modern  builders  of  concertos 
designed  for  huge  halls  and  thunderous 
strife  with  a mighty  orchestra.  These 
students— would  that  there  had  beer, 
more  of  them!— also  learned  that  the 
music  written  by  Bach  expressly  for  the 
harpsichord  or  clavichord,  or  however 
the  predecessor  of  the  pianoforte  was 
named,  may  convey  emotion  and  give 
pleasure;  that  there  is  really  no  nerd 
of  impudent  transcriptions  of  his  organ 
fugues,  of  his  Chaconne  for  violin,  of 
his  choral  preludes  for  organ. 

But  this  programme  might  easily 
seem  monotonous  ;o  a mlscellaneou '- 
audience.  The  slow  movements  and  th 
j allegros  might  easily  seem  much  aliki  ' 
in  character  and  spirit.  The  amateur.  • 
sincere  in  his  lov  f music,  would  lis-  ’ 
ten  with  delight  to  the  Prelude  and 
Fugue  of  Bach,  th  Gavotte  of  Handel, 
the  “Roscaux"  of  Couperin— which,  as 
Champfleury  said  of  an  air  by  Boc- 
cherini, reminds  one  of  a ribbon  of  lav- 
ender kept  with  sentiment  ii  an  old 
rosewood  drawer— the  Courante  of 
Rameau;  but  however  charming  the 
pieces  that  followed  may  be  in  them- 
selves. the  ears  of  the  hearer  longed  forj 
something  by  way  of  contrast.  The  ten -I 
jierness  began  to  pale;  the  activity  of 

f Hu  allegros  scorned  purposeless.  It  n 
as  though  tiie  hearer  had  been  < 
demilod  io  lifelong  reading  of  Pat 
imaginary  portraii  of  Watteau 
are  times  when  tim  mood  of  thoe^ 
less  and  inexpressibly  beautify 
suits  ti„,  mental  d'ispnsitie 
hearer,  but  there  are  other  J 
he  would  tain  read  a > 
b.v  Mr.  Kipling,  the  lit^ 

AU.  Usten  in  M,-.  Geoj 

^«;n  ill.  iin.,1,, 

^ "Mike  Field,. 


programme..  ami  T harp 

, . _ the  18th  century  there  can  be 

but  little  contrast  to  the  ears  of  one 
living  in  the  20th  century.  Our  manner 
of  expression  is  far  different.  The  very 
calmness  in  speed  that  characterizes 
th  - old  allegros  and  recalls  the  paradox 
of  Zeno  that  the  arrow  in  its  flight  is 
really  motionless,  irritates  modern 
nerves  long  fretted  and  rasped.  Nor 
■ does  the  sentiment  of  the  ancient  clav- 
kinlste  seem  deep  or  truly  emotional 
to  the  neurotic  hearer  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

Yet  with  what  supreme  mastery 


It  should  be  observed  mi  at  Mr.  Ron-" 
aids  is  athletic  and  “with  no  avoirdu- 
pois to  struggle  against,”  that  Mr.  Geb- 
hard  is  slight  in  figure.  No  man  who 
has  a pod  can  be  a “tasty  dresser” 
He  may  have  aspirations,  he  may  have 
exquisite  taste  and  the  money  to  ex- 
press it,  but  he  cannot  attain  his  ideal. 
He  is  forced  to  utter  the  famous 
speech  of  Falstaff  reproached  for  his 
inactivity. 


loonviiilaii  String  quafte^— the  most  fa- 
mous string  quartet  In  Europe  (for  the 
Joachim  quartet  has  now  only  anti- 
quarian interest)— gave  a concert  with 
Eugen  d’ Albert  on  Nov.  1.  The  prices 
of  tickets  were  $1.  75.  50,  37%.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Berlin  i3  not  a 
cheap  city. 

But  In  Boston,  even  a comparatively 
unknown  or  mediocre  singer  or  player 
calmly  asks  $1.50  of  you  that  you  may 
find  out  how  much  he  has  to  learn. 


•LCl  mill  VVIICH  OH  

technic  and  with  what  exquisite  tasie.  _ __  _ ^ 

were  these  old  pieces  played  by  Air.  Anil  ArHl  11111111 
Pugno,  always  a welcome  visitor.  The  ! 1 1 1 1 EU  S W 1 fc||W»»[r-e 

technical  mastery  and  the  artistic  self-  j I E U I Lil 

effacement  of  this  admirable  pianist  W W ■ « W »■  1 » • * " 


a ug  iitt,  HI  i>  il.V  o »'  v 4 v. va  1 1 1 v,  noivui.  ‘ 1 1 

technical  mastery  and  the  artistic  self 
effacement  of  this  admirable  pianist 
may  'nave  deceived  some  as  to  the  me- 
chanical difficulties  that  were  sur- 
’ mounted  with  such  apparent  simplicity; 
yet  few  of  the  ultra-modern  and  for- 
midable pianists,  who  play  as  though 
they  should  wear  sweaters  and  knicker- 
bockers, could  survive  the  test  that 
Mr.  I’ugno  appointed  for  himself.  Nor 
did  this  excellent  musician  attempt  t > 
breathe  into  this  ancient  music  a mod- 
ern and  disturbing  spirit.  He  was  for 
the  time  a man  of  the  18th  century,  un- 
suspicious of  music  that  might  be  writ- 


eufqnbivuo  vj l tuuon,  uuu,  **  *■  i «. 

ten  long  after  his  fingers  were  dust 

ThU*^  ‘irHofin  iiYUJcrinotifin  <sar\r&  thi 


anas  did  artistic  imagination  serve  th,.. 
pianist  of  Paris,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a modern  of  the  moderns.  His 
sentiment  was  neither  superficial  nor 
incongruously  exaggerated.  His  speed 
in  bravura  was  demanded  by  the  music 
itself;  it  was  not  a vain  and  extra- 
neous tour  de  force.  There  was  con- 
stantly the  suggestion  of  old  days,  of 
men  and  women  formal  even  in  ama- 
tory passages,  of  powdered  hair  anil 
patches,  of  sword  that  would  be  used 
with  extreme  courtesy  even  In  pinking 
a rival.  To  point  out  the  many  de- 
lightful details  in  Mr.  Pugno's  per- 
formance would  be  to  anatomize,  and 
we  prefer  to  retain  a most  musical  im- 
pression. Yet  it  would  be  wrong  In 
dismiss  without  a word  the  pianist's 
playing  of  Mozart’s  Rondo  and  Sonata. 
At  last  Hazlitt’s  fine  saying  was  more 
than  a phrase:  “Mozart’s  music  should 
seem  to  come  from  the  air,  and  return 
to  it.” 

The  audience  should  have  been  much 
larger,  but  it  was  appreciative,  and  Mr. 
Pugno  was  obliged  to  add  to  the  pro- 
gramme. He  chose  Weber’s  Rondo 
Brillante  and  thus  preserved  the  con- 
tinuity of  musical  thought,  for  this 
Rondo,  written  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  known  as  “La  Gaiete,”  has 
18th  century  character. 

Mr.  Pugno  will  give  his  second  recital 
next  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall,  when  he  will  play  Cesar  Franck's 
Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue;  Schu- 
mann's Faschlngsschwank;  Chopin's 
Ballade  in  G minor,  Nocturne  in  E ma- 
jor; Posthumous  Impromptu,  Polonaise 
in  E flat;  Faure’s  Nocturne  in  D flat 
major;  d’Indy’s  Helvetia  Valse  No.  .1; 
his  own  Serenade  to  the  Moon,  and  a 
Rhapsody  by  Liszt. 


Strange  Apathy  at  Beginning 
nf  the  Music  Season. 


NOTES  ON  ADMISSION  PRICES 


‘TASTY  DRESSERS.” 

A New  York  journal  informs  us  that 
Mr.  Reginald  Ronalds  is  regarded,  by 
“men  who  know”  as  the  best  dressed 
man  in  that  city.  Yet  he  wears  a green 
cravat,  and  not  because  there  are  Iri- 
cisms  in  his  style.  He  wore  this  cra- 
vat when  he  moved  a sartorial  re- 
porter to  lyric  admiration.  "The  fit  of 
coat,  tight  over  the  shoulders  and  then 
falling  loosely,  was  impeccable.”  That 
is  to  say,  there  was  no  hunch  between 
the  shoulders;  the  collar  did  not  rise 
above  the  shirt  collar.  Mr.  Ronalds 
boots  were  low  quartered.  "The  trou- 
sers—which  were  not  turned  up,  by  the 
way — showed  no  marked  crease  down 
the  front,  but  there  was  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  had  been  folded.”  This 
nuance  of  suggestion  is  elusive,  and 
few  secure  it  either  by  fasting  and 
prayer  or  by  aid  of  a mechanical  ap- 
pliance. "Close  observers  might  have 
detected  that  Mr.  Ronalds  wore  green 
silk  socks  of  almost  the  precise  shade 
of  the  tie.”  No,  no;  not  tie.  The  mind 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  this  ‘ tasty 
dresser”  wearing  or  even  owning  a 
“tie.”  Cravat  is  the  word;  and  “socks” 
jars  us.  Mr.  Ronalds  surely  wears 
stockings,  as  he  dons  trousers  and  not 
“pants.”  But  who  are  these  "close” 
and  fortunate  observers?  Bootblacks 
or  chiropodists?  The  supreme  signifi- 
cance of  Mr.  Ronalds’  dress  is  that  it 
cannot  be  imitated.  “One  looks  in  vain 
for  a startling  feature.” 

Mr.  Frederick  Gebbard  belongs  to  an 
older  generation,  but  he  is  still  an 
exponent  of  good  dressing.”  He  has 
not  appeured  for  years  in  coat  or  trou- 
sers that  would  serve  as  a checker- 
board; he  allows  no  stripe  that  “springs 
to  the  eye.”  He  prefers  black  to  sky 
blue  or  magenta.  “He  clings  to  white 
irts.”  Here  is  a mark  of  distinc- 
The  white  shirt  is  inclined  to 
the  ordinary  wearer,  to  cling 
and  musty  condition  with  a 
l^et  paste,  and  it  resists  his 
to  pull  it  over  his  head. 


There  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present 
any  active  interest  in  the  recitals  given 
here  by  more  or  less  distinguished  pian- 
ists and  violinists,  whether  they  come 
from  afar  or  are  of  home  growth.  One 
might  reasonably  have  thought  that 
curiosity  alone  would  have  crowded 
Jordan  Hall  when  Miss  Marie  Hall  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Boston,  for  her 
name  has  been  familiar  to  lovers  of 
music  for  over  two  years,  and  the  re- 
ports of  her  extraordinary  success  in 
London  have  been  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  local  newspapers.  Her 
story  is  a romantic  one;  she  is  young, 
furthermore,  there  is  always  a pathetic 
interest  in  the  way  of  a maid  with  a 
i concerto.  But  there  was  a deplorably 
small  audience  last  Tuesday  afternoon 
deplorably  small  from  the  box  office 

1 V Take  the  case  of  Mme.  Hopekirk,  who 
gave  a recital  on  Monday  afternon.  A 
pianist  who  has  long  been  known  and 
esteemed  here  prepared  a programme 
that  included  pieces  by  ultra-modern 
Frenchmen,  about  whom  much  has  ben 
wrlten  and  said  of  late.  Now  piano  stu- 
dents, like  singers,  and  like  the  Athe- 
1 nians  of  old,  are  always  looking  tor 
something  new.  Did  they  show  any  in- 
m Mmp  Hone  kirks  programme? 


The  Herald  has  already  expressed  jls 
appreciation  of  Mme.  Calve’s  singing  on 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  Her  voice  still 
haunts  the  ear;  the  admiration  for  her 
artistry  has  not  yet  cooled.  Where, 
pray,  did  her  managers  find  the  mem- 
bers of  her  company'?  Did  they  touch 
at  some  lonely  isle  and  take  pity  on 
them  marooned?  We  still  see  the  tenor 
with  his  tearful  farewell  to  Zaza,  a 
weeping,  beebing  tenor  with  a look  of 
surprise,  possibly  at  the  forbearance  of 
the  audience.  The  melancholy  youth!  “I 
am  saddest  when  I sing,"  said  Artemu? 
Ward,  lecturing  in  Egyptian  Hall,  Lon- 
don. “So  are  those  who  hear  me.  They 
are  sadder  even  than  I am.”  And  the 
bass!  A bass  that  suggested  the  tones 
of  contending  cave  dwellers  and  sundry 
anthropological  and  ethnological  prob- 
lems. A voice  for  “The  Old  Sexton,"  or 
And  the  ship  went  down 
With  that  fair  young  bride 
As  they  sailed  from  Dublin  bay  , 

We  quote  from  memory.  The  last 
time  we  heard  the  pathetic  ballad  it  was 
sung  by  Mr.  Frillman  in  a minstrel 
show,  and  that  was  in  the  days  when 
there  was  only  one  Mr.  Bones,  only  one 
Mr.  Tambourine— happy  days,  gone  for- 
ever. 

Mme.  Eames  will  bring  a better  com- 

PThis  reminds  us  that  Mme.  Schu- 
inann-Heink  intends  to  retire  froJA 
comic  opera  next  month.  She  should 
never  have  gone  into  it.  As  Mr.  Kreh- 
blel  well  said,  the  pity  was  not  so  , 
much  that  she  had  fallen  as  that  she 
had  lowered  the  standard  of  true  comic  j 
opera.  Repentant  or  bored,  and  the 
emotion  is  often  the  same,  she  purposes 
to  appear  in  1906-07  in  concert,  oratorio 
and  grand  opera. 


lenw  mr  viumi  mm  uichestra.  for  the 
eeond  time  In  the  oty. 

Mr.  Zdzislaw  Alexander  Bimbaunt, 
who  was  for  a season  one  of  .the  first 
violins  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orcbes- 
ej.— he  attracted  considerable  attention 
here  for  his  artistic  arrangement  of  hair 
which  reminded  one  of  that  ingenious 
scientific  top.  the  electric  wig— Is  con- 
ducting concerts  in  Berlin,  and.  it 
seems,  with  considerable  success.  He  is 
fond  of  producing  new  works,  and  he 
shows  a catholic  taste  in  the  selection. 


iivy w 9 a u«Liriuuc  l a.  sits  ju  tut; 

Ruggiero  Leoncavallo  will  visit  this 
country  next  year.  He  will  conduct 
“Pagliacci’  ana  excerpts  from  his  later 
operas.  Mascagni’s  fate  in  America  does 
not  deter  him.  and  as  he  thinks  he  is  in 
' every  way  superior  to  Mascagni  as  a 
composer— their  newspaper  duels  have 
contributed  to  the  gayety  of  Italy— he 
no  doubt  sees  himself  triumphing  where 
Mascagni  failed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  have  capable  singers  at  his  com- 
mand. and  that  he  will  begin  his  per- 
formances on  time. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  the  precise  suc- 
cess of  Alice  Nielsen  in  her  operatic 
ventures  in  tills  country.  When  she 
appeared  in  “Don  Pasquale.”  in  New 
Haven  (Nov.  4).  the  correspondent  of  the 
Musical  Courier  wrote:  “She  has  gained 
tremendously  in  range  and  volume  of 
voice  since  her  old  comic  opera  days 
here,  and  her  legato  is  a matter  of  mar- 
vel. * * * Miss  Nielson  is  an  ideal 
Norina  in  face,  figure  and  age.  for  the 
role  requires  a voung  woman,  and  not  a 


rule  rtSvjulltJo  ix,  vuuus  wuuiaii,  o-uu  «• 

best  omachered  (sic)  dowager  of  65  or 
thereabouts.”  Pray,  whom  did  the  cor- 


t 


inerectuouis.  rraj,  wiivui  um  me 
respondent  have  in  mind?  Surely  not 
Mme.  Sembrich.  for  she  is  only  47  years 
old  In  New  York  Miss  Nielson  did  not 
fare  so  well.  One  or  two  of  the  leading 
critics  said  she  had  an  agreeable  voice 
and  a vivacity  for  comic  opera. 


SUUiCUllilft  - 

terest  in  Mme.  Hopekirk^s  programme 
Was  a long  line  extending  from  the  box 
office  through  the  door  and  round  into 
Carver  street  formed  soon  after  break- 
fast7 No.  There  was  a small  audience 
on  the  floor,  while  the  balcony  was  well 
filled.  Voluble  amateurs  of  music  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  \\  hat  to 
them  are  Messrs.  d’Indy,  taure  and 
Debussy? 

Mr  Raoul  Pugno.  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  living  pianists,  who  is 
welcomed  heartily  in  ail  the  concert 
halls  of  Europe,  announced  a singu- 
larly interesting  .programme  for  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  harpsichord  music 
of  the  18th  century  is  delightful  m itselt. 
and  Mr  Pugno  is  a master  in  the  art  of 
its  expression.  His  reputation  here  is 
not  a matter  of  hearsay;  he  has  played 
with  orchestra,  in  concerts  of  chamber 
music  and  in  ensemble.  .Yet  there  was 
no  advance  sale  for  his  recital  on 
Wednesday.  


Various  reasons  for  this  apathy  at  the 
beginning  of  a season  have  been  sug- 
gested. Mr.  Savage  took  much  money 
from  music  lovers,  who  did  not  be- 
grudge the  expense.  Mme.  Calve  took 
what  was  left.  Some  are  waiting  for 
Mme.  Eames  or  for  Mme.  Sembrich,  or 
possibly  for  Mme.  Gadski.  The  excel- 
lent and  cheap  Sunday  afternoon  cham- 
ber concerts  in  Chickering  Hall  natiRfv 
fullv  the  musical  longings  of  the  public. 
There  is  too  much  political  excitement. 
The  length  of  the  Indian  summer  was 
unfavorable,  for  the  people  do  not  real- 
ize that  the  music  season  is  really  open. 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  

Yet  if  Miss  Urany  Verde  were  to  come 
here  she  might  draw,  for  she  is  a wom- 
an with  a man’s  voice.  We  quote  from 
the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Musical 
Courier  (New  York):  “Until  she  was 

23  years  old  Fraeuleln  Verde  sang  so-: 
prano  only,  but  of  late  she  has  devel- 
oped a genuine  tenor  organ.  When  she 
sings  forte  her  voice  Is  absolutely  that 
of  a mao.  but  in  pianissimo  it  is  that  or 
a contralto.  * * *'  Her  voice  is  one  of 


Has  Miss  Marie  Hall  what  is  known  as 
box  office  draught?  Time  alone  will  tell, 
for  such  draught  is  not  always  depend-  i 
ent  on  true  artistry.  Mr.  Kreisler  played 
as  admirably  at  his  first  concert  in  | 
Boston  as  at  his  last,  but  weeks  went  j 
by  before  he  was  the  rage.  Mr.  Bauer  s, 
first  recitals  awakened  no  general  public  j 
interest,  and  the  hall  was  shrewdly  pa-  , 
pered.  A great  success  at  a Symphony 
concert  means  nothing,  for  the  pianist] 
or  violinist  who  was  then— frenetically- 
applauded  may  within  a week  face  a 
few  yawners  in  recital.  This  has  hap- 
pened again  and  again.  The  case  of 
Cesar  Thomson  was  a conspicuous  one. 

Messrs.  Kubelik,  Kecian  and  young 
Veesey  did  not  receive  in  Boston  one- 
half  the  popular  attention  or  the  critical 
approbation  that  made  them  happy-  in 
London.  No  doubt  they  played  their 
best  but  there  was  no  contagious  and 
long-continued  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Kube- 
lik will  try  his  luck  agaln-he  will  give 
a concert  In  Symphony  Hall  on  Dec.  16- 
Nowthatheis  thefather  of  twins,  he  may 
display  emotion  as  well  as  technic.  He 
has  had  other  trials.  An  artist  and  war 
correspondent  sued  his  manager  for 
payment  for  making  a portrait,  ‘a  large 
head  and  small  body  caricature.  Mr. 

1 Kubelik,  through  counsel,  said  in  court 
that  it  was  too  much  of  a caricature 
for  a man  in  his  dignified  position.  Y et 
it  represented  him  with  his  violin,  and 
afterward  his  decorations  were  painted 
in  It  was  intended  to  use  the  portrait 
as'  a poster,  but  neither  Mr.  Kubelik  nor 
his  manager  was  at  all  pleased. 

That  Miss  Hall  is  so  enthusiastically 
applauded  in  London  means  nothing  to 
a Bostonian  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
musical  taste  of  that  city.  Was  not 
Mrs.  Antoinette  Sterling  a great  favor- 
ite there  until  her  death?  Is  not  Natalie 
Janotha  considered  to  be  a pianist  ot 
extraordinary  gifts?  Miss  Gertrude  Pep- 
percorn, the  pianist,  receives  most  flat- 
tering notices,  but  Miss  Peppercorn 
visited  us  - and.  lo,  we  .saw  a rather 
handsome  young  woman,  who  played 
like  a boarding  school  miss.  Miss  Otie 


Now  that  Bruckner's  “Te  Deum"  has 
been  given  at  the  Worcester  Festival, 
the  Cecilia  is  willing  to  produce  it  here. 
Mr.  Blackburn  said  recently  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette:  “It  Is  wonderful  to  dis- 
cover how  enthusiastic  are  the  prov- 
inces in  the  cause  of  music.  In  remote 
places,  where,  one  may  practically  say. 
the  commercial  traveller  is  the  central 
figure  and  the  most  admired,  music  is 
cultivated  almost  for  its  own  sake.  In 
Norwich,  for  example,  one  may  find  an 
enthusiasm  for  music— we  refer  to  Nor-, 
wich  especially  because  this  is  the  weeki 
of  its  notable  festival— which  is  alien  to 
London.  This  is  a lesson  which  the 
Londoner  does  not  readily  learn.  We 
are  so  self-centred  that  we  think  that  a 
metropolitan  reputation  is  sufficient  for 
the  whole  world.  Of  course,  it  is  to 
London  that  musicians  like  to  come,  il 
only  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  very- 
best  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
It  is  to  the  provinces,  then,  that  we 
must  go  if  we  would  learn  what  Eng- 
land Is  doine  for  music.  England,  laid 
to  sleep  for  so  long,  Is  at  last  showing 
us  that  the  sense  of  melody  which  once 
was  her  great  musical  glory  is  return- 
ing to  her.  Time  was  when  England 
was,  as  It  were,  on  the  verge  of  doing 
great  creative  work.  Many  influences 
combined  to  make  the  conclusion  quite 
impossible.  Still,  the  elements  which 
would  have  made  the  thing  actual  exist 
in  the  provinces.  The  love  of  music 
may  be  dead  in  London;  it  is  not  dead  In 
the  quiet,  calm,  peaceful,  unexcited, 
silent  towns  where  the  English  musical 
spirit  broods.” 

But  what  does  Norwich  hear  except  at 
the  festival?  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis  has 
arranged  a series  of  excellent  concerts 
for  Worcester.  Will  the  people  of  that 
city  appreciate  fully  the  opportunity  af- 
I forded  them? 
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RECITAL  IN  BASS 

By 


ChevT  who" has  been  highly  praised  in 
- "’-e  Philharmonic 


London,  played  with  the  - 

Societv  of  New  York  last  week.  Mr. 
Henderson  of  the  Sun  said  that  Brahms 
concerto  was  not  a work  for  Miss  Chew 
to  peck  at.  Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  Times 
shook  his  head  and  admitted  that  It 
would  be  a mournful  task  to  enumerate 
the  defects  of  her  playing.  Mr.  Kreh- 


a contralto.  - - 

wide  range,  capable  of  great  modula- 
tion and  very  warm.  She  sang  with 


UOII,  fclliu  vci  j 

good  taste  throughout  her  long  pro 
gramme,  revealing  above  all  the  soul 
of  the  true  artist."  So  tenors  may  after 
all  have  a soul. 

Miss  Verde  is  not  the  first  of  her  sex 
to  sing  like  a man.  We  remember  a 
celebrated  female  singer  In  France,  and 
a few  years  ago  there  was  a woman  in 
Boston  whose  voice  was  practically  a 
high  baritone.  


bie!  of  the  Tribune  rebuked  in  words 
of  pontifical  eloquence  both  the  poor 
fiddler  and  the  committee  that  en- 

“^hfs^Hall,  however,  plays  extremely 
well  as  far  as  technic  goes,  and  her 
personality  is  prepossessing  It  will  be 
surprising  if  she  does  not  eventual!, 
draw  many  to  hear  her. 


Are  the  prices  of  admission  to  these 
recitals  too  high?  Mme.  Sembrich  gave 
I a song  recital  in  Berlin,  Oct.  24.  i he 
prices  of  tickets  (in  American  money) 
were  $2,  $1.S0,  $1  and  50  cents.  Ferruccio 
Busoni  gave  an  orchestral  concert  in 
Berlin  on  Oct.  21.  The  programme  was 
one  of  unusual  Interest;  Mr.  Vlanna  da 
Motta,  pianist,  and  a singer  from 
Helsingfors  assisted The  prices,  of  ad- 
mission wore  $1.25.  id.  v0  and  *-j-  ho 


Mr.  Arthur  Foote  has  been  giving  con- 
certs in  Detroit,  Ypsil&nti.  Oberlln  and 
Painesville.  His  programme  included 
pieces  by  Handel,  Bach.  Saint-Saens, 
Schumann.  MacDowell.  Mrs.  Beach.  A. 
Whiting,  Rubinstein,  Wagner-Liszt,  and 
several  of  his  own  compositions.  Mrs. 
Seabury  C.  Ford,  soprano,  assisted  by 
singing  some  of  his  songs  and  songs  by 
other  composers. 

Miss  Marcella  Craft,  who  studied  here 
some  years  ago.  sang  in  church  and  in 
concert  hall  and  then  apepared  with  suc- 
cess in  Italian  towns,  is  n°*'.p  ™embe 
of  the  opera  company  in  Mayence. 

Carl  Halil-  of  Berlin  intended  to  pro- 
duce Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  s V« 
lanelle  du  Diable"  at  his  orchestral  con- 
cert on  Oct.  19.  but  the  music  did  not 
arrive  in  time.  He  played,  however,  two 
| movements  of  Mr.  ixiefflcr  s Divert!® 


Mr.  Harrison  Bennett,  a bass  singer,! 
who  after  study  in  Italy  and  various 
operatic  and  concert  experiences  abroad, 
visited  Boston  two  seasons  ago  as 
member  of  Mr.  Savage’s  English  gran* 

Massenet  s Griseiaa,  the 

"Gioconda,”  Gllnha  s Life  tor  i 
riwr”  Thomas  “Caid  ana  son©**  ^ 
Tosti,  Morelll,  Vannlni,  Pajne,  Wi'leby , , 
FindenTcowen,  Tschaikowsky,  Glinka,] 
Bleichmann  and  Rubinstein. 

TMif*  Kooc  has  for  years  naa  an  u“ 

5SJ7  fHSrSSSS- 

iealous  husband.  He  is  often  obliged 
wear  cumbrous  robes  that  give  him  an 
incongruously  mmcing  gait.  Thlnk  too 

thp  many  basses  that  ngure  in 
?ong  laRerv  of  operatic  bores;  the  car-, 
diSfl  in “The  Jewess,”  Marcel  Henr-J 
the  Fowler  the  Landgrave  and  abov, 
them  all  the  bore  of  bores,  dodderlml 
Kln^  Mark  Who  keeps  asking  Tristan? 
mVhS  whv  did  vou  do  so?”  No  wonder 
that  a bass  wishes  occasionally  WsIot  ? 
himself  in  citizens’  dress  and  let  the 
world  know  that  he,  too,  is  h™anT°  'J  T 
may  have  his  lighter  is  a' ’ 

«ong  recital,  however,  his  .task  is  a 
3i-duous  one.  for  the  veG’  c'taract  r « 
the  voice  easily  brings  monotony  with  l- . 

Mr.  Bennett  has  naturally  ? i 

flexible  and  sonorous  organ.  Y esteraig 
,, ; ,!  0f  open  tones  was  far  too  Ire-  S 

quent,  and  the  effect  of  climatic  Phrase-’ * 
suffered  especially  thereby.  He  has  ol 
late  probably  given  more  attention 


olTe 

erization  of  the  Voetio  and  the 
1 phrase.  In  his  wish  to  make 
ery  phrase  effective  he  often  lost 
Salt  of  a rhetorical  crescendo  and  'a 
mpelllng  climax.  Ho  was  much  more 
l’ectlve  In  the  little  souk  •‘Kashmiri." 
s,  Finden,  than  In  more  ambitious 

* imbers.  and  It  was  here  that  ho  first 

I I O tVPfl  SlKt  tl  inorl  Tva  rrn  lnn/1  tVin-.imh 


iM  unoers.  ana  it  was  Here  tnat  lie  first 
, h lowed  sustained  power  (rained  through 
: pose.  In  the  more  taxing  songs  his 

\V  » 'rvous  vibrations  were  too  strained 


(Pat 


id  too  frequent,  and  the  hearer,  not 
ivlng  been  prepared  for  the  singer’s 
ood,  could  not  sympathize  with  It. 
■q  urge  Mr.  Bennett  to  read  carefully 
remarkablo  book  by  Mr.  Ffrangcon 
avies,  "The  Singing  of  the  Future." 


SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 


The  programme  of  the  fifth  public 
hearsal  of  the  Symphony  orchestra, 
ds  afternoon.  In  Symphony  Hall,  will 
elude  Mozart's  familiar  but  ever  beau- 
ful  symphony  in  G minor,  which  has 
5t  been  played  here  for  at  least  five 
;ars;  Prof.  Paine’s  prelude  to  ’’The 
Irds”  of  Aristophanes,  composed  orig- 
lally  for  a performance  of  the  comedy 
V the  Harvard  Classical  Club,  and  now 
layed  for  the  first  time  at  these  con- 
irts,  and  the  brilliant  variations  from 
schalkowsky’s  suite  No.  3.  Mr.  Win- 
•rnitz  of  this  city  will  play  Sinding’s 
lolin  concerto,  which  was  brought  to 
lis  country  five  years  ago  bv  Mr.  Henri 
iarteau. 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  of 


you  Tat"  strong  meat,  ns 

sausage,  jugged  Imre,  or  salt  pork  fried 
in  cream,  you  will  be  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  the  insidious  whispering  of  the 
Demon  Rum.  Better  feed  on  potted 
plmts  than  on  potted  pigeon.  Did  not 
Mr.  George  Meredith  buy  with  his  last 
guinea  a sack  of  oatmeal  and  live  on  a 
watery  infusion  of  it  while  he  was  writ- 
ing "Evan  Harrington" V They  say  that 
he  thought  of  taking  a joint  lease  of  a 
house  w'itlt  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  in 
Chelsea,  and  to  see  the  house  lie  called 
eurly,  before  the  poet  of  “The  Blessed 
Damozel”  was  out  of  bed.  There,  on 
the  breakfast  table,  were  three  poached 
eggs  “gradually  growing  stagnant  upon 
three  rashers  of  bacon,  slowly  coagu- 
lating in  their  own  iife-blood.”  While 
he  looked,  horror  stricken,  at  the  mess, 
the  singer  of  beauty  in  all  its  radiant 
or  subtlo  forms  ontcrcd  in  » sloppy 


>v.  24-36  will  include  Busoni's  overture 
a comedy,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Gericke 
id  played  for  the  first  time  in  this 
untry;  Loeffier’s  fantastical  "Devil’s 
llanelle”  and  Schumann's  symphony 
B flat  major.  Mr.  Hugo  Heertnann. 
violinist  of  the  very  first  rank,  will 
ay  Brahms’  concerto. 
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luii  treet,  on  the  way  to  business,  or  after 
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PIPE  IN  STREET. 

The  weather  will  soon  be  cold  enough 
r the  young-man-with-a-pipe-in-the- 
rcet.  The  pipe  is  ft  new  briar  or  of 
ood  that  passes  for  briar.  It  is  small, 
ct  as  smoked  by  the  young  man  it 
terns  bigger  than  his  head,  such  is  the 
ir  with  which  it  is  sported.  There  are 
orkmen  iu  the  street  who  were  born 
ith  a T.  D.  in  the  mouth.  To  them 
te  pipe  is  one  of  the  natural  organs, 
he  amputation  of  it  would  probably 
hange  the  patient's  character.  This 
riarwood  pipe  is  as  au  excrescence,  a 
range  growth  on  the  young  man.  He 
imself  is  conscious  of  it.  At  home  he 
refers  a cigar,  or  better  yet  a box  of 
igarettes,  but  he  has  come  to  the  coll- 
usion, or  has  been  told,  that  iu  the 


dressing-gown  and  slippers  and  “de- 
voured the  contents  of  the  dish,  like  an 
ogre.”  Mr.  Meredith  sent  him  a cheek 
for  his  share  of  the  quarter's  rent,  but 
refused  to  live  with  him. 

If  you  have  an  excitable  heart,  a mo- 
rose liver,  a natural  thirst  for  rum, 
brittle  bones  and  a tendency  to  fall 
down,  sensitive  eyes  and  stomach,  shun 
meat  however  deftly  its  horror  may  be 
disguised.  If  you  don’t  like  granose, 
help  yourself  freely  to  granola  with  a 
little  protose  on  the  side.  Tired  of 
them,  revel  in  granuto  and  nuttolene. 

„ fW  l % 


' to  drop  arouud  n!  his  (Dopew’s)  hoiise 
in  the  mornings  und  evenings  seeking 
'information.  It  lias  been  generally 
supposed  that  lie  dropped  around  to 
su'op  stories  and  get  new,  ones  for 
the  amusement  of  stockholders.’  Dr. 
Depow  recommended  thgt  Mr.  James 
H.  Hyde's  salary  should  be  raised  from 
$75,000  to  $100,000  a year,  because  lie 
considered  him  to:  be  a young  man  of 
very  great  ability.  He  was  sure  of 
Mr.  Hyde’s  ability,  because  the  French 
government . had  given  to  the  young 
man  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Dr!  De'pew  was  never  more 
humorous,  more  slyly  delicious.  This 
decoration  has  been  showered  on  (lie 
just  and  the  unjust.'  as  a means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a bote  or  of  procuring  some 
slight  political  service,  so  that  many 
Frenchmen  regard  the  absence  of  the 
ribbon  as  a true-distinction.  Has  Dr, 
Depew  never  read  Gqy  de  Maupas 
snnt’6  little  story,  “Decore”?  He  would 
enjoy  it  hugely,  .especially  as  it  is  well 
salted.  ■ > 


S)A~ 
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I lie  andante.  The  opening  orpins  a 
• lanti?  lias  sombre  Imagination;  th>r< 
lll«  suggestion  of  xorrii  i lung  elernentL 
and  grand,  but  when  the  solo  violl 
enters,  the  suggestion  Ih  dispelled.  There 
Is  also  a striking  effect  gained  bv  tno 
use  of  the  solo  violin  against,  flute  and 
born.  The  finale  begin*  with  a tune 
that  might  lie  any  vigorously  accented 
sallora’  song  or  dance,  and  Hie  contrast- 
ing theme  Is  effective  In  It*  way,  but  the 
Interest  In  the  orgunlc  whole  Is  not 
maintained. 

Mr.  Winternltz  played  with  delight- 
ful accuracy  In  these  days  when  smear- 
ing too  often  Is  mistaken  for  an  emo- 
tional display.  He  Is  to  be  classed 
among  the  sound  musicians  who  have 
an  excellent  technic  rather  than  among 
tho  players  of  pronounced  individuality 
or  deep  sentiment,  for  he  grins  few 
effects  by  mere  quality  of  tone.  lie 
wag  heartily  and  deservedly  applauded. 

Prof.  Paine’s  prelude  to  “The  Birds.  ’ 
composed  for  a performance  of  Aristo- 
phanes’ comedy  by  the  Harvard  Clr 
cal  Clutr,  was  performed  over  a year  ago 
in  Chlckerlng  Hall.  The  performance 
last  night  was  the  first  at  these  eon- 
i certs.  If  some  wondered  at  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  festal  spirit  of  the  prelude 
| and  queried  why  the  expression  of  this 
i spirit  rather  than  ornithological  sug- 
gestion should  be  the  main  theme  of 
the  prelude,  they  should  know  that  the 
composer  had  in  mind  the  bridal  chorus 
toward  the  end  of  the  comedy,  and  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  final 
scene  was  staged  in  the  amphitheatre 
with  the  pomp  and  gorgeousness  lav- 
ished on  the  production  of  a great 
tragedy.  Prof.  Paine  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  applause. 

Tsehaikowsky’s  variations,  familiar 
and  wen  liked,  a virtuoso  test  for  an 
orchestra,  were  played  by  an  orchestra 
of  virtuosos,  and  the  polaeca  dismissed 
the  audience  in  holiday  mood. 


MISS  HALL’S  RECITAL. 




IN  THE  DICTIONARY. 


incheon,  a pipe  is  the  thing  for  the 
pen.  The  pipe  is  not  comfortably  iu 
mouth.  Every  now  and  then  lie 
>ggles  it  in  some  way,  by  a misstep, 
r by  going  too  near  a lamp-post,  and 
ien  he  has  to  pull  out  his  ostentatious 
ibaeco  pouch  and  strike  a light.  Or 
: did  not  fill  the  pipe  deftly,  and  it 
ill  not  draw.  He  has  a great  deal  of 


mil 


i.,:v 


9’oublc  with  it.  It  would  be  easier  for 
m to  lead  a dog.  And  he  smokes  this 
reet  pipe  with  a bravado  directly  in 
oportiou  with  the  coldness  of  the  air. 
e is  affectedly  happiest  when  the  mer- 
lry  is  far  below  zero.  Then  he  not 
< ily  smokes  the  pipe  with  gusto;  lie 
llalks  gayly  without  an  overcoat.  The 
onder  of  it  is  that  pneumonia  does 
>t  claim  him  for  her  own,  but  proba- 
y the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  looking 
>wn  lazily  into  the  burgess-warrens, 
e loath  to  deprive  themselves  of  any 
nusement. 

GLORIOUS  EXAMPLES. 

We  read  again  of  vegetarians  in  Con- 
ess.  Some  of  the  speeches  made  our 
)Cd  run  cold,  for  we  had  eaten 
rned-beef  hash  that  very  day.  The 
:at-eater’s  excited  heart,  it  seems, 
^es  him  a piekled-beet  eomplexiou, 
d his  exasperated  liver  turns  it  to 
How  and  green.  Dr.  Mayor,  a pro- 
isor  of  Latin,  had  Pot  6inoked  for 
venty-two  years.  At  the  age  of  S 
was  addicted  to  tobacco  and  meat, 
t the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  he  saw 
great  light,  and  he  turned  toward 
■melius  Nopos,  cabbage  and  slippery 
n tea.  Mr.  T.  A.  Hanson,  a spright- 
youtb  of  87,  broke  his  leg  when  he 
<■*8  is  75  and  the  bone  at  once  began  to 
::  it,  much  to  the  amazement  and  dis- 
5 it  of  the  surgeon.  When  Mr.  Hanson 
•I  is  82  he  broke  two  ribs— he  should  be 
~ ;rked  “fragile”— but  the  ribs  were  all 
5 ;ht  in  a fortnight,  and  all  because 
has  not  been  carnivorous. 

There  were  ladies,  present.  Miss 
arlow,  coquettish  at  80.  had  found 
it  when  she  became  a vegetarian  all 
sire  for  wine  left  her.  She  does  not 
it  “the  least  in  the  world,”  This 
isputable  corroboration  of  the  the- 


A clergyman,  praising  recently  in 
Boston  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers 
toward  graft,  said  that  the  term  “graft” 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries. 
This  was  a loose  statement.  Tho  word 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries 
consulted  by  the  reverend  gentleman,  but 
there  are  others. 

George  W.  Matsell.  special  justice, 
chief  of  police,  etc.,  etc.,  compiled  and 
published  in  New  York-  in  1859  a curi- 
ous little  hook  of  : ISO  pages,  entitled, 
“Voeabuium  ; or  the’  Rogue's.  Lexicon.” 
He  knew  “graft”  the  word  and  “graft- 
ing” the  operation,  and  he  thus  defined 
the  latter : “working ; helping  another 
to  steal.” 

“Graft”  has  in  English  slang  meant 
“work”  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and  so 
these  secondary  meanings  are  easily  ex- 
plained : “great  graft,”  profitable  labor ; 
“grafting,”  synonymous  with  elbow- 
grease.  “What  graft  arc  you  on  now?” 
is  , a question,  that  admits  , of' .’several 
meanings.  And  so  the  French,  in,  the 
speech  of  tho  populace,  use  the  word 
"massage.”  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Henley 
in  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues”— yol. 
II L was  published  in  1S93  before  the 
term  with  its  odious  significance  was 
common  in  the  United  States— give  this 
definition  of  “graft,”  the  verb:  “(Amer- 
ican). To  steal."  The  verb  some  years 


ago  in  this  country  Want  T‘to  sole  old 
boots.”  Is  this  use  still  common? 


slan 


Mr.  Henley  in  one  of  his  remarkable 
ang  poems,  “Villon’s  Straight  Tip  to 


All  Cross  Coves.’’  has  this  verse : 

' 'Suppose  you  try  a different  tack 
And  on  the  snuare  you  flash  your  flag? 

At.  peuny-a-llning:  make  your  whack, 

Or  with  the  mummers  mug  and  gag  ? 

For  nix,  for  nix  the  dibhs  you  beg 
At  any  graft,  no  matter,  what!  ..  *_ . 

.Your  merry  goblins  soon  stravag: 

Eooze  and  the  bio  wens  cop  the  lor.” 

Let  us  translate  this  for  the  benefit  of 
Uncle  Amos.  “Suppose  you  try  a differ- 
ent tack  and  sport  your  apron  honestly 
at  writing  for  the  press,  or  as  a come- 
dian by  gags  and  grimaces.  You  earn 
your  money  for  nought,  whatever  your 
:rafjt  (trade).  .Your  sovereigns  all  go 
o taverns  and  to  lasses.”  This  Doem 


to  taverns  and  to  lasses, 
was  written  in  1887. 

Just  as  “work”  has  been  degraded — 
“whom  are  you  trying  to  work?” — and 
the  phrase  is  two  or  three  centuries 
old — so  “graft,”  the  slang  term  for  hon- 
est work,  has  been  twisted  into  a syno- 
nym for  stealing.  Thus  does  language 
develop. 


HIMSELF  AGAIN. 

Dr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  has  been  de- 
pressed of  late,  therefore  it  is  a pleas- 
ure to  note  tlWfact  that  he  was  his  old 
merry  self  on  the  witness  stand  in  the 
insurance  investigation.  He  told  Mr. 
Hughes  that  Mr.  Henry  B.  Ilyde.  iu 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Equitable  used 


Tha  programme  of  the  fifth  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  given  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  in  G minor Mozart 

Concerto  In  A minor  for  violin Sinding 

(First  time.) 

Prelude  to  "The  Birds"  of  Aristophanes.  .Paine 

Variations  from  Suite  No.  3 Tschaikowsky 

Mozart’s  symphony  in  G minor  has 
not  been  played  at  these  concerts  for 
some  years’,  and  it  was  therefore  the 
more  appreciated  last  night.  Some,  it 
is  true,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
now  has  only  a historical  interest;  there 
are  others  who  are  apparently  vexed  by 
its  exquisite  proportions  and  tender 
melancholy,  and,  like  the  old  Athenian, 
they  would  gladly  mark  an  oyster  shell 
with  the  word  "exile."  That  it  was 
played  in  the  true  and  frank  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say.  for  Mr.  Gericke  is  a lover 
of  Mozart,  and  ho  has  an  extraordinary 
orchestra  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  Hear- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  concert  the  en- 
grossing variation*  <•£  Tschaikowsky 
with  the  polacca  finale,  superb  in  its 
iestal  pomp,  wc  recalled  the  Russian's 
affection  and  admiration  for  Mozart  and 
the,  eloquent  letter  in  which  he  ex- 
plained  to  Mrs.  vou  Meek  the  reasons 
of  this  admiration.  Richard  Strauss  is 
another  of  th3  ultra-moderns  who  join 
the  long-  line  of  those  that  do  Mozart 
homage,  and  not  with  mere  lip  service 
The  announcement  of  any  unfamiliar 
concerto  may  well  interest  an  audience. 
This  concerto  by  Sinding.  the  first  of 
tw'o,  was  introduced  in  German  cities 
by  Mr.  Marteau.  to  whom  the  younger 
composers  for  the  violin  owe  a heavy 
debt  of  gratitude.  Mr.  Marteau  played 
U.  our  blle  first  t'1116  in  America  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert  in  New  York  in 
March,  1900.  The  performance  last  night 
was  the  first  in  this  city.  B 

A distinguished  composer  once  said 
ru  £:  l-was.  born  hating  Weber  and  1 

the  Scandinavian  composers."  This  re- 
mark showed  catholicity  of  preiudice, 
or  surely  there  is  little  or  nothing  in 

, tlle  romanticism  of  I 
_ eber  and  that  of  the  Norwegians  and  I 
Swf^es.  The  hater  evidently  objected  ' 
Jhe  character  of  the  formulas  in  each 
nstance  rather  than  to  mere  formulas, 
foi  every  composer  has  his  formulas 
and  no  one  is  more  faithful  to  them  than 
W agner.  except  possibly  Debussv.  The 
most  exasperating  formula  of  Weber  is 
hat.  which  has  been  characterized  in 
f*  a's®  as  n,s, . chiyalric  flourish."  Equal- 
ly  exasperating  is  the  peculiar  whine 
)f  nearly  ail  the  Scandinavians  that 
have  l olio  wed  Grieg,  nor  Is  Grieg  him- 
self free  from  it.  The  admirers  of  north- 
ern music  find  this  whine  suggestive 
of  wind-swept  pines.  Jonelv  fiords  black 
water,  the  midnight  sun  cairns  of 

' bes?deeSs.  and  thG  L°rd  kn°w*  ^&t%lse 
j Sinding’s  later  music  that  we  have 
I heard  is  like  a dilution  of  Grio~  q'tir 

I Jarfil"'11!1  Wa5r‘er-  The  promise  of  the 

< earliei . stern,  granitic  works  has  not 
! fulfilled..  When  there  is  no  whine 
concerto3  forbiddlnS  riffidit>'.  as  in  this 
„ T.he  concerto  is  in  three  movements 
?re  1°  connected  that  the  piece 
be  characterized  as  a fantasia 
1 r“  moods.  The  luinter  arfer 
lemimscences.  pricks  up  his  ears  ns 
«oon  as  he  hears  the  first  theme  He  is 

Ffi-1ivHded  of  tlie  last  movement  of 
Biuehs  concerto  in  G minor,  of  the  I 
last  movement  of  Brahms’  concerto-  or  I 
does  the  theme  recall  a polonaise' bv 

Dvo?ak^S  Vkt0rmS  tllere  not  a touch  of 
1Ym  ha-ve  hls  Pleasure.  I 
of  mL?  ”d  ng , d<H's  Wlth  the  theme  is 
Of  moie  importance,  it  may  be  said  of 
Hie  work  as  a whole  that  it  is  more  in- 
• .resting  in  the  full  orchestral  passages 
tnan  m the  so  o pari.  Much  of  this 

section*  therhankfUi1'  and  in  the  dual, 
ection  there  are  long  senes  of  meas- 

urcs  that  are  ugly,  deliberately  or  care-  ' 
Icssly  ugly,  it  matters  not. 

most  impressive  portions  of  the 
*!2£Ce!t<Lare  l.hc  final  orchestral  pass- 
ft  the  end  of  the  first  section  and 
: fie  immediately  following  measures  of 


Miss  Marie  Hall,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Harty,  pianist,  gave  her  second  re- 
jCital  yesterday  qfternoon  in  Jordan 
! Hall.  The  programme  included  Bee- 
| thoven's  violin  sonata  in  C minor.  Wien- 
j lawskl’s  concerto  in  D minor,  Paga- 
j nini's  “Witch’s  Dance,”  Aulin’s  Vagg- 
j sang  and  Humoresque,  Schubert’s 
“Bee,”  an  aria  by  Bach  and  Ries’  Per- 
petual Motion.  There  was  a larger  and 
much  more  enthusiastic  audience  than, 
at  the  first  recital,  and  Miss  Hall,  more 
fit  the  vein,  gave  a fuller  exhibition  of 
ner  abilities.  TsTot  only  was  her  bravura 
more  brilliant  and  apparently  more 
Spontaneous — and  in  this  the  programme 
assisted  her — but  her  individuality  was 
more  pronounced  and  she  left  a'  more 
marked  impression.  In  a word,  she  was 
more  emotional:  she  also  plaved  with 
i virtuoso  dash  and  gave  some 

i Pr??f  of  t]}e  reasonableness  of  the  repu- 
1 tation  which  she  enjoys  in  London.  She 
will  undouotedly  develop  and  take  a 
i commanding  position  in  the  ranks  of 
leading  violinists.  At  present  she  is 
| well  worth  hearing.  Miss  Hall  will  play 
! at  .a  Symphony  concert  in  February— 
prooably  Tschaikowsky’s  concerto— and 
war  ™ay  glVe  a Series  of  recitals  after- 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


The  concerts  tins  season  of  tile  Bos- 
ton Singing  Club  will  be  given  in  Jordan 
Hail  on  Wednesday  evenings.  Dec  V 
and  March  21.  At  the  first  Bach’s  “O 
Guide  of  Israel,''  two  church  anthems 
and  several  part  songs  will  be  given. 
Mrs.  de  Moss,  Mr.  Aliles  and  an  orches- 
tra will  assist. 

The  programme  of  the  Pension  Fund 
concert  cf  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
l ira  on  next  Sunday  night  will  include; 
Beethoven's  overture,  “Dedication  of 
the  House"— the  first  overture  played  in 
the  series  of  Symphony  concerts,  and 
Mr.  Georg  Henschel  will  lead  it;  Tschai- 
kowsky’s "Pathetic  Symphony,”  Bac-  ■ 
chanale  from  "Tannhaeuser"  and  R. 
Strauss'  “Don  Juan.”  Mr.  Gericke  will 
lead  ail  the  pieces  except  the  overture. 


269  pages, 
printed;  It  is 


R.  DAVID  FFRANGCON 
DAVIES  lias  written  a 
book,  “The  Singing  of  the 
Future,"  and  Mr.  John 
Lane  of  London  and  New 
York  has  published  it  in 
a large  octavo  volume  of 
The  book  is  handsomely 
light  in  the  hand;  it  has  a 
preface  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  an  index 
and  a portrait  of  Mr.  Davies— not  in  his 
justly  celebrated  impersonation  of  Eli- 
jah. the  prophet,  cither  mocking  the 
priests  of  Baal  or  resting  under  a juni- 
per tree  preparing  for  an  aria  and  rea- 
sonably expectant  of  applause. 

A word  about  Mr.  Davies’  career. 
Welsh  born  in  I860,  lie  had  his  first  mu- 
sical instruction  from  Ids  father,  but  he  j 
was  prepared  for  another  career  than  i 
that  of  a singer— tlie  church,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken— and  he  was  graduated  ! 
from  Oxford.  He  determined  to  be  a 
singer  and  he  studied  at  the  Guildhall 
school  of  music  under  Richard  Latter 
who  was  in  turn  a pupil  of  Cri'velll,  and 
Mr.  Davies  also  sludied  with  William 
Shakespeare,  a pupil  of  i tie  elder  Lam- 
parti.  Mr.  Davies  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  when  lie  waS  30  years 
old,  ai  a concert  in  Main  iiester,  and  he 
sang  the  music  or  Elijah  for  the 


j time  in  October  of  tlie  same  rear,  1S9 
■ Thus  began  his  honorable  career  ill  or: 


torio.  He  has  also  sung  in  opera,  as 
"Faust."  "Lohengrin,"  ami  he  ere  j 
the  pari  of  Cedric  in  Sullivan's 
hoe."  He  first  ca me  to  the 
States  early  in  1896.  and  In 
first  appearance  in  this  city 
cert  of  ihe  Handel  and  Huyd 
Passion  Music  according 
He  is  known  here  not  onjf. 
ably  interesting  oralorL 
singer  atid  a reader 
certs.  Dui  ing  his 
much  Interested  ■: 


rDAVIES’  REMARKABLE  & 

“THE  SINGING  OF  THE  FUTURE 
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; THE  PREFACE  SUPPLIED 
BY  SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR 


An  Engrossing,  Aggressiveand 
•Stimulating  Work — Boston 
Operatic  Society — Pension 
I Fund  Concert — Personals, 

EWmbe,’  him  glvingUuustrations  of  the 

o v r which  singularly  appealed  to  him, 
at  , hi  house  of  Mr.  Pauv,  who  was  then 
conductor  of  the  Symphony  orchestra. 

In  all  that  he  undertook,  he  was  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  and  undoubtedly  act- 
uated bv  the  highest  artistic  purposes. 
Eminently  seriols.  he  disliked  irony 
even  in  the  purest  Attic  loim.  ana  ne 
was  keenly  susceptible  to  adverse  criti- 
Hsm  Thus'  when  his  reading  of  pas- 
’S™s  from  Byron’s  “Manfred’’  was  in- 
effective in  the  old  ?899  his 

wa'rmest  adm^rels  LerePunahie  to^praise 
, hi«  defermf™ 

whether  he  really  deserved  the  applause 
of  either  the  audience  or  the  critics,  was 

[Ie'ndanbdtwomenl:ehad  hT been liveL'by 

naiure  a lively  sense  of  humor,  but  we 
tWlat  this  moment  to  remember  any 
distinguished  Welsh  humorist.  In  the 
3™  of  this  -ving  grace  Ancient 
Pistol  rose  superior  to  Capt.  r luellen. 

Elgar’*  Preface. 

Whatever  Sir  Edward  does  today  ex- 
cites the  hysterical  approval  of  nearly 
all  the  London  music  critics.  This  pre- 
face to  Mr.  Davies’  book  was  hailed  by 
them  as  a masterpiece.  The  newspaper 
reader  in  London  would  have  thought,  it 
of  kin  to  Gautier's  preface  to  Baude- 
laire's works  or  to  De  Maupassant’s 
preface  to  the  correspondence  of  Flau- 
bert and  George  Sand.  To  a quiet  per- 
son in  a village  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
I the  preface  seems  platitudinous  in 
thought  and  pompous  in  expression.  It 
begin-,  with  a quotation  from  PlatdH 
“Pbiaedru ?’’  and  closes  with  an  afn- 
davit  to  the  worth  of  Mr.  Davies  book. 
Ther«  is  something  in  Sir  Edward  s a t- 
titude-a  not  wholly  gracious  eondcr- 
renilon  that  irritates  even  the  meek 
"With  the  inarch  of  time,  and  with  it 
. \ , imnroverr  ent  of  musical  education, 
,r.,v  desire  lias  possessed  us— the  de- 
,o  understand" — and  Sir  Edward 
lasizes  the  point  by  italicizing  ’ un- 

,,n(j rhe  desire,”  lie  continues, 

brought  with  it  the  interpreters  we 
k True,  they  arc  few  in  number 
k array’  is  meagre,  compared 
numbers  and  amiable 
popular  vocalists;  but 
the  most  of  truth)  are 
_ame,  working,  striving 
singing.  Where,  in  for- 


treatisr 
book.  II  is  first  of 
pvession  of  honest 


mer  days  the  vocalist  entered  upon  his^ 
task  with  a light-hearted  assurance  that 
all  the  old  'points,  would  meet  with  un- 
auestioning  acceptance,  the  singer  of  the 
present  dav  has  to  think  as  behooves  : 
a responsible  artist.”  Yes.  he  may  keep  | 
un  a1  devil  of  a thinking,  out  can-  lie  , 
We  all  know  the  “intellectual 
singer  that  wap  made  in  Germany  and 
is  occasionally  imported  here  by  man- 
agers to  show  us  with  cracked  or  si  ri  - 
ll,it  voice  what  Wagner  really  meant. 
"In  circles  of  lesser  value,  adds  S.i 
Fd ward  “the  modern  ballad,  with  its 
unavailable  inanities,  is  still  accepted 
as  a recognizable  form  oi  art,  but  our  be. - 
ter  singers-our  real  interpreters  and  our 
t eacherr— li ave  long  ceased  to  aftront 
heir  own  intelligence  by  presenting  He 
rubbish  demanded  >oy  the  uneducated 
for  their  pleasant  degradation.  o 

To  what  does  Sir  Edwara  reler . 1-  it 

iiossible  that  he  lias  in  mind  Ins  own 
“Sea  Songs.”  with  their  vapid  sentiment 
and'  obvious  melody  as  sung  with  deep 
emotional  feeling  by  Miss  Muriel  I-  os. erf 
perhaps  he  would  call  M 1 l a 
1 iiinker  and  a thinker  is  a Hunker  even 
When  she  thinks  wrong.  Mis*  Foster  .* 
certainly  not  a singer,  so  Hi  he.  enio. 
the  benefit  of  ihe  doubt  and  so  Ed- 
ward's aristocratic  praise. 

What  I*  Singing: 

It  may  be  safid  at  the  beginning  that 
Mr.  Davies'  treatise  is  an  engrossing 
a1.!  a forcible  ex- 
aml  often  highly 
original  views.  We.  recommend  it  heart- 
ily to  every  singing  teacher,  to  every 
singer,  to  every  one  who  wishes,  or  is 
obliged.  to  listen  to  singing.  It  matters 
IV) l whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with 

Mr  Davies  oil  certain  points.  Whal  he 

v,- i-iies  is  often  instructive  and  alwaj 

entertaining— esp, 

Clincd 


ialiy  when  he 

be  pontifical. 

'Nearly  one-third  of  hi«  bonk 
f'.\.rr)  to  the  question,  ''hat  1 


ADlLL  OKIE/,. 

■^OPKAHO. 

of^u.stfL-ahd 

jus™*™  ru,« 

r?K!rf  T-m-ne  e *«; 

singing,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  aie 
these:  ceen  in  choice 

a^Tha\dPhngS of  subject,  and  proved! 

'32--Thef musician’s  choice  j 

and  treatment  of  poet  i sTextt and  prove 
by  the  music  s .artisHe  fitness.  ^ {uU 
3—1 T*1®  sm*ers  fhe  subjects  methods 

and  musicians,  and  proven  oy  v 
gressive  style.  certain  role 

vocLl  'range  should  ’smt’  aa  g ,,  | 

seek  verbal  Puri^‘  characterize. 

Thisercharge5ewoufd  he  inadmissible  if 

S1ivM-inDaviesShai  much  to  say  about  cer- 

s%S3H 

insists  that  oei  can  ^ dQ  not  think 

ill  1905? 


infr  it  is  said,  a voice  is  the  sift 
God.  Mr.  Davies  answers  reverently:. 

“go  are  the  predisposing  causes  of 
voices:  cultivate  these  a"£n™c/DR°h 
lows.  Given  a fairly  keen  sense  of  puen 
and  rhythm,  in  other  words,  moaesi 

musical  intuition  and  capacity  for  ™ • ‘".Wbi?  become  oratorfoish  and 

ticfl ' deyeloiuiienL ''mider^Uie  guidance  j r0nY^mtional."  Yes.  indeed,  and  here 
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TiT  Boston  iFlias  become  Mewtahlrt. 

“Tears  and  frenzy  are  not  the  ena  . 
oil  thin**  in  Art.’  “Genius  will  alwa>. 
discover  its  own  technic.”  How-  com 

ss-sSTfi 

Wnr\r  worthily  when  he  maKes  tuj 

Uiought  aid  the  sung  word  corijspmidr 

AoaexpYL°ss  co-ord1naStely  the  spiritual 

aiXo  w hIreaarehwo’rdsn  of  ^lden  wig 
a --r-nltivate  vour  dramatic  gifts 

Lft’  do  not  Vorget  'that  lyric  singngj 
not  only  a safeguard  again^  the  rm 

most  perfect  of  ail  singing.  But  re 
member,  pretty  lyric,  singingr  become 

ms? 

iifdTriLif 1 

S2S  ’ LiY^clfLs6  the  clement  < 

parts  to1  the  voice,  and  is  the  result  < 

A M*nDatMes^en  says  that  the  procei 
nf  "placing”  voices  results  too  often  ij 
?heir  bSng  put  on  the  shelf,  where  the 
nr!  indeed  useless,  and  to  him  tl 
three  ideas'  that  form  the  basis  < 
•v-npal  technic  are  these: 

1-Breath,  deeply  taken  and  deep 

CCaLsoftedvocalizlng  (by  which  is  mea, 

^Relaxation  ‘(so  that  there  is  no  stif 
ness  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest). 

Breathing  and  Tone. 

Mr.  Davies’  remarks  on  breathing  r 
mind  us  of  Yogi  theories,  and  the  read 
should  turn  to  “Hatha  Yoga,”  by  To 
Ramacharaka.  chap.  XIV.  The  book 
published  at  Oak  Park,  111.  The  auth< 
not  a bit  of  a Hindu,  we  understau 
voles  under  a more  prosaic  name;  b 
Hie  Singer  can  learn  much  from  hit 
The  first  step  in  vocal  breathing  is 
set  up  “a  mental  activity  which  cent 
itself  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
If  you  breathe  ' with  ihe  will  you  n 
Pave  no  trouble  with  the  vocal  chon 
■•nor  will  you  be  vexed  by  weak  spa 
l real:.-,  registers,  or  any  other  of  t 
paraphernalia  supplied  by  credulity 
charlatanism,  which,  greedy  of 
p’.uys  i lie  Spiiinx  and  the  mountebanjj 
i one  and  Hu-  same  lime.”  This  remU 
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ml  shouM  iiilupi  lhal  kind  of 
which  give*  him  universal 
h.  being  Interpreted.  is  it  lone 
II  serve  for  all  characterization. 

1 o Reszke,  we  are  itJMiil'ed  by 
vies,  has  this:  In*  breathes  "tip- 
,\;<l  ami  cur.M.lUitiopnlly." 

I the  singer  tes;  himself  by  asking: 
nn  I sustain  my  tone  (Irmly'.’  Can  1 
It  e full  value  to  vowels?  Can  I "imt- 
■nll.se"  consonants?  Can  1 pronounce 
i-liv  and  Intelligently,  as  I do  when  T 
ncsk  with  stisialned  breath?  Can  I 
how  eh-arly  whether  I am  a prophet,  a 
oldlei.  « lover,  a cobbler,  when  I sing 
he  parts  which  deal  with  these  char- 
,rers  ret  orally?  If  lie  aays  "Yes"  t «*» 
tin -*iir.  his  breathing  i faultless.  and 
tc  should  rush  at  once  into  rite  longing 
rms  of  Mt.  Heinrich  Conried.  Remem- 
" Hk  — --  -»•  *****:  - . 

once  for  nil,  breathing,  to  a very 
te  extent,  depends  on  thought. 

__ero  is  a discovery  of  Mr.  Davies: 
Man  can  make  tio  personal  and  a vn Ha- 
le musical  sound  without  the  medium 
f a vowel,  to  which  a consonant  may. 
r may  not.  be  added,  according  to  the 
iVture  of  the  sound."  Thought,  word. 

—behold  the  chain.  If  tone  does  not 
•fleet  thought,  it  is  imperfect;  if  wc 
ared  to  jest  with  Mr.  Davies,  we 
hould  say  it  is  not  even  a semi-tone. 
Catch  out,  therefore,  for  the  character 
f the  word  rather  than  of  the  tone, 
ee  how  he  comes  boldly  and  shakes  his 
lenched  fist  In  the  face  of  the  "voice 
ullder”:  “A  student’s  aim  should  be  to 
lng  a word,  rather  than  to  make  a 
me.”  "The  ’color’  of  correctly  spoken 
nd  the  'sustained  rhythm’  of  sung 
ords  constitute  the  whole  of  the  vocal 
i t."  Sit  at  home  and  take  your  lessons 
f yourself,  for  the  finest  singing  les- 
on  is  to  think  the  word  clearly  and 
sten  to  It  with  the  inner  ear;  then, 
hen  the  mind  has  sounded  it,  say  it 
altnlv  with  the  voice.  If  you  do  not 
orce  a situation,  you  will  not  force  the 
olee.  If  you  pronounce  well,  you  will 
ave  fine  tone.  If  your  thought  is  sus- 
ained.  your  breath  will  be  sustained. 
Mr.  Davies  took  a pupil,  a man  who 
nd  never  sung  and  thought  he  had  no 
oice.  but  he  was  musical  and  he  was 
ti  educated  man.  At  the  second  lesson 
his  pupil  sang  a song  by  Franz  ve- 
pectablyand  in  six  wfeeks  he  could  sing 
with  a fairly  crisp  and  sympathetic 
oice"  arias  from  "The  Creation," 
’Messiah."  etc.  Mr.  Davies  is  a won- 
ter.  In  March.  1901,  he  tells  us.  he  read 
loud  for  two  hours  and  a half,  talked 
•n  the  sublect  of  the  reading  for  an 
lour  and  a half,  gave  a public  lecture 
or  two  hours,  and  at  the  end.  "without 
iny  interval  for  rest  in  between”  or 
■hange  of  linen,  he  sang  Amfortas' 
trail  scene;  solos  from  ’'Elijah."  “Re- 
lemption”  and  “Messiah”;  Schubert’s 
■Prometheus”  and  some  other  songs. 
Yfter  a continuous  use  of  the  voice  for 
fix  hours,  there  was  no  trace  of  hoarse- 
tess  or  any  vocal  fatigue.  A wonder? 
-le's  a paragon,  a phoenix!  And  all 
vithout  the  aid  of  the  springboard  or 
tny  mechanical  appliance. 

Furthermore,  "singing  is  the  outward, 
idtole  sign  of  inward  spiritual  mind." 
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Mr.  Davie#  on  Style. 

TA.  chapter  on  style  follows.  A novelist 
n this  city  was  once  asked  by  a man 
>f  literary  attainments  to  define  style. 


. ir  oM 

loss  ill  de  answered  in  good  faith,  "I  should 
ke!  ?»  !ay,  It’s  what  I have  and  what  you 
, jfii  lave  not.” 

iplrirai  Style  is  a.  compound  of  many  things; 
a' l!l  lominion  over  passion  and  frenzy; 
* [straightforward  and  spontaneous  ex* 
ifli  ri*  bression,  “a  faculty  for  compelling  an 
lc*^ atmosphere  charged  with  spirituality”! 
^ the  ability  to  adjust  values:  a knowl- 
1*1  ® edge  of  music  as  music  and  the  acquire* 
rnent  of  skill  in  some  sort  as  an  in- 
ns lyn  otrumeutalist. 

and  tl  The  final  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
But  It  consideration  of  oratorio  and  opera. 
li»M  Mr.  Davies  takes  a gloomy  view  of  the 
l(j  ti(  present  condition  of  oratorio,  "Compre* 
?!  'Hi  liensive  oratorio  work  is  practically 
» Ini  impossible  in  New  York.”  London  can- 
it  not  boast  of  much  public  support  in  this 
■cal  9t  direction.  Alas!  he  does  not  mention 
mtntt  Boston  or  the  venerable'  Handel  and 
colorJ  Haydn  Society  with  its  two  orthodox 
inn  to  performances  of  "Messiah”  a year!  The 
resiilS  public  has  yet  to  learn  that  opera  has 
not  made  for  the  highest  in  music. 


le  1.  _ ...  

In  the  ‘Aihen’  chorus  ('Messiah’)  there 
Is  a majesty  and  a divine  drama  such 
:M  ag  no  development  of  any  final  scene 
bin  ll  In  opera  can  eclipse.”  Rum-tl-tum- 
tum!  Mr.  Davies,  you  are  an  oratorio 
singer  as  Moiiere's  M.  Josse  was  a jew- 
I ditjl  eller.  “Music  which  depicts  a lofty 
mood  is  eternally  superior  to  that 
which  illustrates  restless  mdvement  and 
action.”  But  aro  there  no  "lofty  moods” 
*ti£f  in  the  literature  of  opera? 

Mr.  Davies  makes,  without  mentioning 
his  own  name,  an  elaborate  defence  of 
his  own  methods  in  oratorio  singing  (pp, 
215-228).  No  defence  itj  necessary.  He 
. :is  interesting  in  oratorio;  he  makes  dry 
■ bon§s  live. 

And  now  let  us  qupte  a few  passages 
that  deserve  thoughtful  consideration: 
."To  think  closely  and  to  bring  our 
thoughts  to  a focus,  so  that  we  are 
absolutely  unconscious  of  all  surround-  . 
ings;  to  know  and  see  mentally  noth- 
ing but  what  we  have  decided  to  con- 
centrate upon,  that  is  the  essence  of  all 
si  fine  effort  in  life  and  in  art. 

"So  long  as  men  think  of.  and  cling  I 
to.  voice  as  their  first  care,  just  so  long  I 
will  they  neglect  brain.  The  pretensions 
of  vocal  schools  (Bayreuth  and  others) 
must  go  to  the  wall;  and  Germany  must  I 
add  the  art  of  singing  to  her  other  musi- 
cal excellencies,  so  that  her  reproach  in 
this  connection  may  finally  disappear." 

"When  singers  learn  what  It  was  that 
made  Mme.  Calve's  ’L’Amour’  (at  the 
end  of  the  Toreador's  song),  and  Mr. 
Jean  de  Reszke’s  'Das  musst  du  nicht 
erfragen'  historic  and  true,  we  shall 
begin  to  learn  something  of  real  expres- 

"Jf  any  man  wants  a standard  where- 
v he  may  judge  how  large  a tone  may 
*e.  let  him  lake  the  words  of  the  text  as 
is  guide.  If  he  cannot  pronounce  the 
•ords  as  he  would  pronounce  them  were 
he  a cultivated  actor,  his  tone/ is  too 
a ’ 


no  runny  singers  of  I he 
open-tom*  school  on.  it,,*  operatic  anil 
muslco-draniatle  singe." 

“The  tom*  iqUHi-.a*  veiled,  because  we 
chocs**  1*1  veil  ll.  not  liocttllso  it  chooses 
to  veil  us."1 

■The  conditions  under  whlt-h  singers 
! are  called  to  Sing  In  concert  rooms  are 

lethal." 

Wc  cannot  recommend  i. 
tills  Interesting,  a wakening 
amazing  anil  Incredible  book.  ., 
said  in  conclusion  that  It  is  not  gli.-n  t,, 
every  one  to  appreciate  fully  lliai  which 
1 may  la-  of  benefit  and  to  reject  after 
meditation  that  which  might  he  Inju- 
rious to  a singer  who  has  no  rail  to  his 
profession.  Singing  Is  mt  ail.  n*>t  a husl- 
nc.-s.  Vnke  alone,  however  beautiful  ll 
may.  and  local  skill,  a-  il  is  yen.  iul|i 
understood,  will  not  enable  me*  p,  sini- 
"illi  Hi*'  true  charncterlza  lion.  Mr 
Daiics  was  an  admirable  singer  lone 
before  he  wrote  this  book  What  lie 
now  preaches  will  be  to  the  Greeks  fool- 
ishness: to  the  ignorant,  a stumbling 
block. 


New  Works. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry’s  new  work,  a set- 
ting of  Browning's  “Pied  Piper,”  was 
produced  at  the  Norwich  (Eng.)  festival 
Oct.  26.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
of  it: 

"If  I describe  the  score  as  a huge  and 
glorious  joke,  I mean  no  disparagement 
to  the  musician.  For.  indeed,  the  work 
is  a huge  and  glorious  joke.  Parry 
takes  the  mantle  of  Browning  upon  his 
shoulders  and  realizes  Browning's  idea 
with  a completeness  of  sentiment  which 
is  altogether  extraordinary.  The  open- 
ing phrases  prepare  one.  There  is  a 
hurried  sense  about  the  music  which' 
suggests  an  undercurrent  of  bustle. 
Parry  gives  you  the  idea  of  subtle  noise, 
just  as  if,  for  all  the  world,  the  rats 
were  coming  out  of  their  holes.  Then 
when  the  aotual  word.  ‘Rats!’  is  shout- 
ed by  the  chorus,  continued  by 

They  fought  the  flogs  and  killed  the  cats, 

And  hit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, ' 
one's  sense  of  humor  became  thoroughly 
aroused.  The  audience  (if  I may  use  the 
phrase)  giggled  with  joy.  Again,  the 
entry  of  the  Piper  is  such  a mingling 
of  impudence  and  dignity  that  the  only 
criticism  possible  was  that  which  is  in- 
closed within  the  bounds  of  sheer  laugh- 
ter. The  end,  however,  brought  a dif- 
ferent emotion:  and  it  was  here  that 
Sir  Hubert  Parry  showed  his  fine  ar- 
tistry. The  tragedy  of  the  children  who 
followed  the  Piper  was,  as  Browning 
meant  it  to  be,  unutterably  solemn.  The 
'shouting  and  laughter,’  the  ‘wondrous 
portal  opened  wide,’  brought  Parry  to 
the  heart  of  things  once  more.  The  end 
was  practically  a ‘Requiem.’  The  or- 
chestral peroration,  quiet  and  intimate, 
was  supremely  touching.  I have  heard 
it  said  that  a reference— of  course  a 
musical  reference— to  Chopin  is  undig- 
nified. I have  no  sympathy  with  that 
feeling.  Parry  chose  his  material  wise- 
ly, and  his  score  remains  finely  human, 
finely  humorous,  and  (above  all)  an 
1 example  to  musicians.  Mr.  Ben  Davies 
I sang  exquisitely  by  the  tenor  soloist, 
and  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies  was  in  his 
best  form.” 

Mancinelli’s  cantata,  “St.  Agnes’’  was 
produced  at  this  Norwich  festival.  "The 
composition,”  says  the  Pall  Mali 
Gazette,  “shows  that  Mancinelli  has 
considered  his  subject  very  seriously; 
and  there  are  moments  when  ills  work 
us  really  lovely.” 

"The  Judgment  of  Paris— a musical 
Picture”— by  Edmond  Malherbe,  was 
played  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  Oct,  27,  be- 
fore the  performance— a revival— of  "her 
Frieschuetz.”  The  composer,  A prix  de 
Rome,  in  1899,  took  the  prize  with  this 
work  in  a competition  for  orchestral 
pieces  offered  by  the  Opera  early  this 
year.  He  attempted  to  translate  sym- 
phonieally  a picture  by  Paul  Baudry, 
"The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  which  is  in 
the  foyer  of  the  Opera  House.  He  gave 
Paris,  Mercury,  Venus,  Cupid,  Minerva 
and  Juno  each  a typical  theme,  "and 
these  themes  struggle  against  each 
other  in  ferocious  counterpoint,”  says 
Mr.  Pougin.  "The  work  is  only  a huge 
lesson  in  counterpoint,  but  a lesson  of 
counterpoint  which  lasts  a quarter  ot 
an  hour  by  a stop  watch,  with  raging 
brass,  is  a good  deal  of  a task,  and 
the  public  was  of  this  opinion.  Let  us 
hear  Mr.  Malherbe  when  he  really 
wishes  to  busy  himself  with  music.” 
Georg  Schumann’s  new  symphonv  in 
F minor,  produced  at  the  first  symphony 
Concert  of  the  Royal  orchestra  led  by 
Wemgartner  at  Berlin,  is  harshly  criti- 
cized. 

THE  BOSTON  OPERATIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Boston  Operatic  Society  will  per-  \ 
form  the  comic  opera  "The  Chimes  of  j 
Normandy"  next  Tuesday  and  Wednes-  | 
day  evenings  at  Jordan  Hall.  This  is 
the  first  performance  of  this  new  or- 
ganization. which  was  formed  last 
spring  with  the  principal  object  of  the 
study  and  production  of  operatic  works. 
The  members  believe  the  work  inter- 
feres in  no  way  with  the  work  of  other  1 
choral  organizations.  It  covers  a field 
practically  of  its  own.  and  there  are 
many  musical  students  who  enjov  the 
serious  study  of  standard  operas. 
Among  the  members  are  singers  from 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  tin 
Cecilia  Society’ and  other  organizations 
in  and  about  Boston.  A number  of  the 
members  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  operatic  productions. 

The  musical  director  is  Mr.  Herbert 

Forrest  Odell,  well  known  in  this  vicin- 
ity by  bis  connection  with  operatic 
events  and  as  an  orchestral  and  choral 
conductor.  Mr.  Odell  has  written  three 
comic  operas.  Two  of  the  operas  have 
already  been  produced,  and  the  thiru 
cue,  “Atlantis,"  will  probably  be  pro- 
duced next  fall  in  Boston.  He  has 


written  t*oili__ 
orchestral  music 

It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  society 
to  exploit  n star  cast  111  ally  of  Its  pro- 
ductions. but  Its  purpose  Is  to  give 
.voting  sncl  ambitious  singers  a chance 
to  appear  Ip  solo  parts  In  order  that 
they  inny  gain  the  practical  experience 
necessary  for  professional  work  In  ease 
they  should,  at  some  future  time,  wish 
to  like  that  up.  or  to  give  them  the 
necessary  confidence  for  public  concert 
work.  The  members  of  the  ■ nst  are 
( 'ken  from  the  ranks  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  subscription  list  of  [he  or- 
ganization Includes  nialij  well  known 
and  Influential  business  men  In  the  dly. 

considerable  attention  Is  being  paid 
In  secure  DhV  correct  sceiiery  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  period  of  the  action.  An 
orchestra  will  assist.  The  operetta  will 
be  staged  by  Mr.  James  Gilbert.  The 
cast  will  he  as  follows:  Serpolette,  Miss 
Adele  Okie;  Germaine.  Mrs.  Annie  Lau- 
rie Heiser;  Gertrude,  Miss  Helen  J. 
Boltz;  Henri,  Mr.  A.  R.  Marshall:  Gre- 
nlcjteux.  .Mr.  William  Wilson:  Gaspani. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Bowen;  Bailll,  Mr.  Charles  12. 
Patterson. 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  first  of  the  pension  fund  concerts 
this  season  will  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  next  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  26. 
The  concert  will  be  commemorative  of 
. the  25th  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  and  Mr.  George  Henschel, 
the  first,  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
will  come  from  New  York  to  assist  Mr. 
Gerloke. 

The  object  of  these  pension  fund  con-, 
certs  should  and  does  find  ready  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  patrons  of  the  Sym- 
phony concerts.  It  is  to  establish  a 
sufficient  fund,  to  care  for  members  Of 
the  orchestra  when  the  time  has  come, 
whether  through  age  or  through  inabil- 
ity, they  must  give  up  active  work  as 
members  of  the  organization.  Govern- 
mental support  for  music  is  out  of  the 
question  in  America,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  and  therefore  governmental 
pensions  are  equally  impossible.  Musi- 
cians in  Germany  are  not  so  well  paid 
as  they  are  in  America,  but  living  ex- 
penses there  are  considerably  less,  and 
musicians  connected  witli  any  of  the 
subsidized  orchestras  in  Germany  and 
Austria  can  look  forward  to  the  future 
free  from  care,  because  at  the  end  of 
their  term  of  service  there  is  a pen- 
sion awaiting  them. 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  placing  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  on  a simi- 
lar basis  that  the  movement  was  begun 
several  years  ago  to  establish  a pension 
fund?  so  that  the  men  in  the  orchestrk 
might  be  sure  of  support  w*hen  the  time 
of  need  came.  Ahead)'  a considerable 
sum  has  been  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  the  men.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
men  contribute  themselves  to  the  fund 
by  means  of  annual  dues.,  a consider-, 
able  part  of  this  money  must  eonie’: 
from  the  music  loving  public,  and  to 
get  this  money  two  concerts  are  given 
each  year  on  a Sunday  night. 

The  programme  will  be  announced 
later. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mme.  iSamaroff,- pianist;  Mrs.  Heiser, 
contralto;  Miss  Augusta  Cottlow,  pia- 
nist; Miss  Adele  Okie,  soprano;  Mr. 
Hugo  Heermann,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert F.  Odell,  conductor.  Mme.  Sama- 
roff,  who  will  give  her  first  recital  here 
next.  Thursday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall,  is  of  Gerrnan-Russian  parentage, 
but  she  was  born  in  this  country,  and 
her  maiden  name  was  Hic-kenlooper. 
She  studied  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1895  as  a pupil 
of  Delaborde.  She  played  in  London 
last  season  with  success,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  in  Boston  at  a concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet  April 
10,  1905,  when  she  played  with  Mr.  Kras- 
selt  Saint-Saens'  'cello  sonata,  in  C 
minor  and  made  a most  favorable  im- 
pression. 

Miss  Cottlow  was  born  at  Shelbyville, 
III..  April  2.  1878.  She  played  in  public 
when  she  was  5 years  old.  Afterward 
she  studied  in  Chicago  with  Carl  Wolf- 
sohn.  and  appeared  as  a virtuoso  in 
nearly  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  country- 
before  she  was  14.  She  went  to  Ger- 
many and  studied  with  Busoni,  and 
g§,ve  concerts  in  Berlin.  Leipsic,  War- 
saw, London.  At  a symphony  concert 
in  Boston,  March  29,  1902,  she  played 
Grieg’s  concerto  with  marked  success. 
She  gave  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Jan.  7,  1903. 

Mr.  Hugo  Heermann.  violinist,  who 
will  be  the  soloist  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week,  was  born  at  Heilbronn 
March  3,  1S44.  He  began  to  study  the 
violin  when  he  was  8 years  old,  and.  af- 
ter lessons  with  Maschek,  he  played  in 
public  in  1834.  He  studied  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  for  five  years  and 
took  the  first  prize  for  violin  playing. 
In  1865  he  went  es  concert,  master  to 
Frankfort-oiirthe-Main.  which  is  still 
his  home.  As  a virtuoso  he  is  renowned 
throughout  Europe.  He  visited  this 
country  in  the  season  of  1902-03.  and 
played  here  at  a Symphony  concert 
Feb.  28.  1903  (Beethoven's  concerto),  to 
the  great  enjoyment  of  the  audience. 
He  gave  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
March  4.  1903. 

Miss  Adele  Okie,  a step-daughter  of 
Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Roche,  and  Mrs. 
Heiser.  a local  singer  known  for  choir 
and  concert  work,  will  take  respectively 
the  parts  ot  Serpolette  and  Germaine  in 
the  performances  this  week  of  “The 
Chimes  of  Normandy,"  which  Mr.  Odell 
will  conduct. 

Sardou  has  completed  a libretto  for 
Giordano.  The  title  is  "A  Nile  Festi- 
val” and  the  love  story  is  in  the  time 
of  the  Napoleonic  conqueror. 

Saint-Saens  has  completed  the  orches- 
tration of  his  new  opera.  "The  Ances- 
tor." which  will  be  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo.  The  action  is  in  Corsica. 

Miss  Edvth  Walker  was  taken  to  task 
by  the  Slgnalc  Cor  .attempting  to  sing 
a.  soprano  aria  (from  "Fidelio”)  _ at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert.  "Miss  Walker 
sings  soprano?  Yes.  unfortunately,"  is 


tiff?  beginning  of  Dr.  1 .**A7>r«  t ", 
plaint.  He  begs  her  to  be  content 
her  natural  compass. 

Richard  Strauss  tinkered  Chick’* 
"Iphlgenla  In  Taurls"  and  It  will  h**  pro- 
duced nt  Frankfort  ns  a novelty.  Would 
that  we  could  hear  nny  one  of  Gluck’s 
best  operas  In  Boston! 

Busoni's  music  to  Gozzi’s  ploy.  "Ttt- 
riindot"  met.  with  much  favor*  played 
I In  concert  form  In  Berlin  under  his 
I direction. 

I Miss  Bessie  Collier  was  highly  praised 
for  her  performance  of  Raff’s  violin  con- 
certo at  a concert  of  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Porker,  at  New  Haven  Nov,  7. 

| Mr.  fxnils  Black,  tenor,  of  Boston, 

| will  give  a song  recital  in  Providence 
on  Wednesday.  He  will  sing  Gounod’s 
I "Snivel  (Union”  and  songs  by  Borch. 
Whelpley,  Miller.  Halter  and  Neapolitan 
folk  songs.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Black,  pianist. 

Lina  Cavalierl.  the  famous  operatic 
beauty  will  sing  at  the  Metropolitan' 
Opera  House  next  season. 

WAGE  EARNERS'  CONCERT. 

The  announcement  of  the  usual  scries 
of  concerts  for  wage  earners  given  by 
Hie  Cecilia  Society  in  connection  with 
j its  series  for  the  general  pit  bile  is  fresh 
reminder  of  what  this  society  has  done 
] for  the  cause  of  music  in  Boston.  For 
more  than  10  years  the  Cecilia  has  given 
concerts  of  a high  grade  that  could  tie 
hoard  by  workers  at  a low  [nice  of  ad- 
mission. The  mere  recital  of  the  list  of 
works  produced  by  this  society  would  be 
the  best  testimony  to  the  proficiency 
and  enthusiasm  of  its  members.  The 
taste  displayed  in  the  selection  by  Mr. 
Lang  and  the  committee  lias  bean  most 
catholic.  'Die  general  excellence  of  the 
performances  and  the  influence  of  the 
society  on  the  musical  life  have  long 
been  appreciated  by  faithful  subscrib- 
ers. This  influence  is  extended  very  I 
widely  by  the  wage  earners'  concerts  | 
which  afford,  in  a certain  sense.  to  busy 
men  and  women  who  would  otherwise  i 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  hear 
good  music,  a liberal  education  ill 
art  of  listening  and  in  the  development  I 
of  musical  taste. 

Among  the. works  to  be  given  this  ssa- 
»un  are  Richard  Strauss'  "Taillefer” 

and  Bruckner’s  "Te  Deuni,”  both  for 
i tie  first  time  in  this  city;  Charpentier's 
"Poet's  Life."  Coleridge-Taylor's  "De- 
parture of  Hiawatha."  Berlioz’s  "Fifth 
of  May."  Debussy’s  "Blessed  Damozel” 
and  Gabriel  Faure’s  “Birth  of  Venus." 
which  has  been  performed  here  only  at 
a quasi-private  concert  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  in  the  season  of 
1S01-2.  The  first  public  performance  in 
this  country,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.) 
was  at  a Worcester  festival,  Oct.  3, 
1902. 

The  chief  solo  singers  will  be  Mme. 
Anita  Rio.  Mrs.  Corlnne  Kelsey,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Child.  Miss  Lilia  Ormond. 
Messrs  Van  Hoose,  Campanari,  Town- 
send and  Delmont. 

Business  houses  or  groups  of  wage 
earners  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  should  apply  to  the 
manager  of  the  wage  earner  concerts, 

P.  O.  box  192,  Back  Bay. 


LOCAL. 

The  second  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Quartet  concerts  will  be  given  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  on  Monday  evening.  Mr. 
Raoul  Pugno.  the  distinguished  pianist, 
will  assist.  Tickets  may  now  be  ob- 
tained at  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  Taneieff’s  quartet 
in  B flat  minor,  Franck’s  sonata  for  vio- 
lin and  piano  and  Beethoven’s  quartet 
in  C minor,  op.  18,  No.  4. 

The  Hoffmann  quartet  (Messrs.  Hoff- 
mann, Bak,  Rissland,  Barth),  assisted 
by  Mr.  Fox.  pianist.  Mr.  Hess,  horn 
and  Mr.  Gietzen,  violin,  will  give  its 
first  concert  of  the  season  in  Potter 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  28.  The 
programme  will  include  a quintet  b: 
Mozart  for  horn  and  strings;  d’Indy's 
piano  quartet,  op.  7.  and  Beethoven's 
quartet  in  F major,  op.  59,  No.  1.  Tick- 
ets may  be  obtained  at  Potter  Hall  of 
ordered  by  mail  of  Mr.  J.  Hoffmann, 
90  'Gainsboro  street. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will  give  a series 
of  three  piano  recitals  in  Jordan  Hail 
on  Monday  afternoons,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  1. 
31-  Applications  for  tickets  for  one  or 
more  of  the  recitals  may  be  made  at  the 
Syniphony  Hall  box  office. 

The  box  office  sale  of  tickets  •for  Mme. 
Emma  Eames’  concert  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  Saturday,  Dec.  9,  will  open  at 
Symphony  Hall  ion  the  morning  of 
Dec.  l,  and  until  that  time  advance 
subscription  orders  may  be  mailed  to 
Mr.  Mudgett.  They  should  be  accom- 
panied with  a check  and  an  indication 
as  to  the  location  of  the  seats  desired. 
Mme.  Eames’  company  is  one  of  unus- 
ual excellence. 

The  Irish  Ladies’  choir  of  Dublin, 
which  recently  piayed  a week’s  engage- 
ment at  Symphony  Hall,  will  return  to 
Boston  and  give  two  special  concerts, 
afternoon  and  evening,  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  Thursday,  the  30th  inst.  Since 
leaving  Boston  the  choir  has  sung  with 
great  success  in  several  New  England  , 
cities  and  towns.  Two  special  pri>-  •' 
grammes  have  been  arranged  for  the  j 
concerts  on  Thanksgiving  day. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Florence  Wood  willfl 
give  a song  recital  in  Huntington  Cham-JI 
tiers  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  fourth  of  the  Sunday  chamber  1 
concerts'  in  Chickering  Hall  will  be 
given  on  Nov.  26  by  Mr.  Gwillym  Miles, 
baritone,  and  Mr.  George  Proctor 
pianist. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Longv  Q 
will  be  given  in  Potter  Hall  on  '*' 
evening,  Dec.  18.  Mr.  Longy 
ranged  an  interesting  progv 
chamber  music  for  wind 
The  pieces  will  be  from  ^ 

Lefebvre,  Mozart  and  I., 
usual  quality  of  the 
concerts  in  a place  f, 
tlte  desirable  elemeti 
always  present. 

Miss  Amy  Muj 
loeue  «nd  enn 


B 

f^rottish  folk  songsflln  Steinert  Sail  on 
Monday  evening.  Nov.  27. 

The  programme  of  the  second  Kneiscl 
concert  in  Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday  even; 
ina  will  include  Dvorak’s  -Terzetto, 
d'tndv’s  quartet  in  E-minor,  Schubert  s 
pi  .no  trio  in  B flat  major.  Mr.  Bauer 
will  be  the  pianist. 

Ernest  Sharpe’s  third  recital  -will  he 
at  l.is  -uudio  next  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Nov.  J),  and  his  programme  will  con- 
sist of  Scotch  metrical  ballads  or  the 
16th  century  and  songs  by  Tschai- 

" Air.  Frederick  Hastings,  tenor,  will 
give  a song  recital  on  Thursday  even- 
ing Dec.  7.  in  Steinert  Hall.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Miss  Bertha  Cushing 
Child,  contralto. 

AT  RANDOM.  'ar  ’ 
it  is  not  often  that  a nation  changes 
its  national  hymn.  The  Swiss  have, 
however,  formally  announced  their  in- 
tention of  so  doing  and  of  adopting  the 
less  -well  known  Swiss  Psalm  or  “Can- 
[ tique  Suisse,”  instead  of  the  hitherto 
universally  sung  “O  Monts  Independ- 
ants.” The  reason  of  this  change  is 
that  the  latter  has  always  been  ren- 
dered to  Carey's  melody  for  “God  Save 
the  King.”  which  is  identical  also  with 
the  German  "Heil  Dir  im  Siegerkranz,” 
and  the  Switzers  are  beginning  to  find 
this  sameness  too  confusing.  Hencefor- 
ward, therefore,  they  will  change  then 
tune  to  one  which  shall  be  theirs  only, 
and,  indeed,  the  melody  accompanying 
the  words:  “Sur  nos  monts  qua.nd  le 

soleil.  etc-.,  of  the  “Cantique  Suisse"  is. 
if  anything,  more  inspiring  than  the  old 
one.  It  is  also  hy  a true  son  of  the  | 
Alps,  one  Ewyssig,  to  whom  a monu- 
ment was  erected  on  the  lake  of  the 
"Four  Cantons”  a few  years  ago.  That 
the  ’’late”  national  anthem  can  have 
had  but  a small  hold  on  the  peopled 
affections  is  proved  by  the  way  the 
"new”  one  is  readily  accepted  on  all 
sides.— Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

It  would  be  a little  difficult  to  gauge 
the  value  of  such  musical  competitions 
as  every  now  and  then  take  place  at 
' some  of  the  best  known  among  oyr 
musical  colleges.  Students  are  taught 
in  a certain  manner,  by  certain  pro- 
fessors (who.  of  course,  have  their  own 
manner),  and  it  is  a question  rather  of 
the  versatile  than  of  the  thoughtful 
scholar  who  makes  himself  best  fitted 
for  the  winning  of  prizes.  For  example, 
in  connection  with  the  orchestral  con- 
cert of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
Patrons’  Fund,  which  is  to  be  given  at 
It  he  end  of  this  month,  no  fewer  than  60 
compositions  have  been  set  before  the 
committee  to  which  has  been  entrusted 
the  formation  of  the  programme.  Cer- 
tain works  by  a goodly  number  of  stu- 
dents have  been  chosen,  at  all  events, 
for  rehearsal;  nevertheless,  it  is,  oi 
course,  impossible  that  all  these  works 
■will  be  performed  on  any  occasion  or 
anv  particular  concert.  This  is  ver> 
well,  and  the  idea  doubtless  inspires  star 
dents  to  a certain  ambition;  but  It  is 
I i questionable  whether  a public  produc- 
1 tion  of  students’  work,  unless  any  par- 
ticular student  be  a musical  phenom- 
enon, does  not  tend  toward  keeping  ru- 
ing ambition  from  its  own  desire  simply 
on  account  of  its  attempting  to  ovei- 
leap  itself.  What  sort  of  a figure, 
wonder,  would  Wagner  have  cut  even 
it  the  a»-e  of  30.  in  such  a competition. 
'Where  would  Gluck  have  stood_  in  the 
same  parallel?  Obviously,  nowhere  at 
all-  and  the  results,  save  in  the  case  ot 
Very  strong  characters-whlch  by  no 
means  implies  great  genius— might  have 
had  a distinctly  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  future  of  many  a genuine  artist.  | 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Cbickering  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Third 
Chamber  Concert.  Messrs.  Ernst  Peralio, 
pianist : Fred  L.  Matan.  violinist;  Stephen  1 

Townsend,  baritone.  Sonata  in  G major,  op.  ; 
13  for  violin  and  piano.  Rubinstein ; Schu-  j 
bei-t’s  “Almighty”;  Ernst’s  Elegy  for  violin:  | 

( songs.  Townsend’s  "Forever  and  a Tiny. 
Mendelssohn’s  "On  Wings  of  Music."  Clough- 
Twither’s  "World  is  Full  of  April”;  Schu- 
bert’s Hondo  in  B minor  for  violin  and  piano,  j 
TUESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Piano  lie- 
vital  by  Miss  Augusta  Cottlow.  Chaconne, 
Bach-Busoni;  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  D major, 
on.  28-  Brahms’  Romanze.  F major,  op.  lib. 
No.  5:  Scherzo  and  Caprice,  Mendelssohn. 
Phopin’s  Nocturne  in  D Hat  major,  op.  i-.. 
No  2.  Polonaise  in  F sharp  minor,  op.  44;  , 
Rachmaninoff’s  Prelude  in  C sharp  minor; 
Raff’s  Ringaudon,  op.  204.  No.  Liszt  s 
Snosollzlo  and  Mephisto  Waltz. 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  2:30  P.  M-  Mr- 
Raoul  Pugno’s  Second  Piano  Reeiial. 
Franck’s  Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue:  Schu- 
mann’s FaSeblngsschwank;  Chopin  s Ballade 
irt  G minor.  Nocturne  In  E major  Posthu- 
mous Impromptu,  Polonaise  in  op.  -- : 

Gabriel  Faure’s  Nocturne  in  D flat.  op.  o(>. 
d’lndy’s  Helvetia  Waltz.  No.  3;  Pugno  s 
Serenade  to  the  Moon;  a Rhapsody  by  Liszt. 
Jordon  Hall,  8 P.  M.  "Chimes  of  Noi- 
. jnnndv”  bv  Boston  Operatic  Society. 
THURSDAY— Steinert  Hall.  Mme.  01oa 
Samaroff’S  First  Piano  Recital  in  Boston. 
Franck’s  Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue, 
Itralmis’  Caprlcclo,  op.  70.  No.  _;  Variations. 
Brahms-Pagauini;  Chopin  s Sonata,  op.  oS, 
Nocturne,  op.  15.  No.  2;  Etudes,  op.  2a,  bos. 
;t  and  11:  Nocturne.  Sgntnbatti;  Humoresque. 
Technikowsky;  Ride  ot  Valkyries,  Wagner- 

HJ<ndban°nH.n.  8 P.  M.  "Chimes  of  Nor- 
roandy"  by  the  Boston  OP^atlc  Society 

lngton  Chambers  Hall.  8 P.  First 
• Concert,  in  the  Artist  Course  of  'he  Faelten 
Pianoforte  School  by  Mr.  Carl  1 aelten  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet  (Messi 9.  Hess, 
Roth  Ferir,  Warnke).  Mozart’s  Piano  Quat- 
JVt  n G minor;  Beethoven’s  String  Quartet 
„ B flat  major!  op.  18.  No.  (I;  Schumanns 
Plano  Quintet  in  E flat  major  op.  44 
FRIO  VY — Symphony  Hall.  2;30  T.  M-  7 lftli 
Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Gorlekc.  conductor.  Burom  R 
Overture  to  a Comedy  (first  tune);  Brahms 
Violin  Con-erto  (Mr  Heermann.  violinist i. 
Is&ffler’s  ' Ix-vil’H  Villanelle”;  Schnmanu  s 
Symphony  in  B flat  major  No.  1. 

AY— Symphony  Hall,  b I.  M.  Futa 
^ if*rt  of  th<*  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Liu  me  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


THIRD  chamber  concert. 

Perabo,  Mahn  and  Townsend  Are 
Musicians  at  Entertainment  in 

Chickering  Hall.  A • • 


The  third  Sunday  Chamber  concert, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  | 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall.  Messrs.  Ernst  Perabo.  I 
pianist;  Fred  L.  Mahn,  violinist,  and 
Stephen  Townsend,  baritone,  were  the 
musicians.  The  programme  consisted 
of  Rubinstein’s  Sonata  No.  1,  m G I 
major,  for  piano  and  violin;  Imnst  => 
"Elegy”  for  violin,  with  piano  accom- 
paniment; a rondo  by  Schubert  for  piano 
and  violin,  and  the  following  songs: 
Schubert’s  "The  Almighty.  ’ Townsend  s 
"Forever  and  a Day,”  Mendelssohns 
“On  Wings  of  Music”  and  Clougn- 
Leighter’s  “The  World  Is  Full  of  April. 

Mr  Perabo  is  well  known  here  as  an 
earnest  and  thorough  musician.  He  is 
at  his  best  in  such  ensemble  work  as 
that  of  yesterday  afternoon,  and  his 
work  throughout  the  programme  was 
characterized  by  clearness  and  accu- 
racy. The  balance  of  tone  was  good, 
and  the  work  of  both  pianist  and  vio- 
linist was  generally  smooth  and  united. 
Rubinstein’s  spirited  sonata  gave  mani- 
fest pleasure,  and  was  played  with  lie- 
coming  animation,  as  was  Schubert  s 
rondo,  although  the  work  itself  is  at 
times  tedious.  Mr.  Mahn  played  the 
elegy  with  good  leg'ato. 

Mr  Townsend,  although  not  in  best 
voice,  sang  with  his  accustomed  spirit 
and  sentiment.  If  the  performance  of 
Mendelssohn’s  song  was  tender  to  the 
verge  of  somnolence,  the  song  by 
I Clough-Leighter  was  manly  and  ring- 
ing. All  the  soloists  were  enthusiastical- 
! lv  and  repeatedly  recalled. 

'The  fourth  concert  will  he  given  by 
; Messrs.  George  Proctor,  pianist,  and 
Gwilym  Miles,  baritone. 


pursued  lias  no  possible  chance.  Kvrn  j 
the  historic  Albanian,  who  Intd  avoided  , 
the  main  streets  for  two  years  because, 
he  owed  a tailor’s  bill,  finally  ran  plump  l 
into  the  creditor;  nor  was  he  saved  by  j 
his  marvellous  presence  of  mind,  as  j 
shown  in  his  speech : “My  dear  fel- 
low. I haven’t  seen  you  for  months; 
why.  pray,  have  you  avoided  me  t No,  | 
the  pursued  is  an  easy  mark. 
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UNCROWNED  KINGS. 

Mr.  Ord.  Hie  telegraph  superintend- 
ent in  Chicago.  I lie  direct  descendant 
of  (be  original  Ord.  and  therefore— 
pace  tile  young  Jacobites  of  Boston— 
i he  rightful  King  of  England  and  the 
heir  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  estate,  “said 
lo  be  worth  $5,000,000.”  keeps  right  on 
a* lending  to  his  business,  nor  is  he  pest- 
ering Edward  VII.  with  personal  ap- 
peals by  cable  or  postal  card.  This  is 
as  it, .should  be.  Mr.  Ord  is  an  emi- 
nently sensible  man.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  more  uncrowned  than  crowned 
kings  ill  the  world  today,  and  America 
knew  one  of  them  before  Mr.  Ord  was 
discovered.  Readers  of  the  old  1 ut- 
i nam’s  Magazine  will  remember  tbe  arti- 
j cle,  “Have  We  a Bourbon  Among  Us?” 
in  which  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hanson  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction  and  lo  that  ot 
some  others  that  the  Rev.  Eleazer  M iH- 
iams,  missionary  to  the  Indians,  was 
in  reality  the  dauphin,  the  sou  of 
Eouis  XIV.  Mr.  Williams  did  not  make  , 
a fuss ; be  lived  and  died  quietly.  Other 
i distinguished  persons  who  were  sup-  j 
I posed  to  be  dead  attd  at  rest  have  vis-  j 
, ited  the  United  .States.  There  are  some 
who  sincerely  believe  that  Marshal  Ney 
! was  not  shot  dead,  as  in  Gerome’s  pict- 
ure: that  he  was  spirited  away;  that 
j he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  spent 
j blameless  years  in  Georgia.  These  tales 
i injure  no  one  and  interest  many.-  Mi  • 
Ord  is  following  the  tradition  by  strict 
attention  to  his  own  affairs.  Perhaps 
I he  does  not  look  back  on  the  illustrious 
! George,  who  invented  a shoe-buckle,  w ith 
1 any  true  affection,  and  he  is  not  in- 
clined to  characterize  him  as  the  First 
Gentleman  in  the  Europe  of  his  period. 

COLOR  SAFEGUARDS. 

Some  years-  ago  Mr.  Charles  Dixon 
wrote  entertaining  articles  showing  how 
the  dull  or  brilliant' plumage  of  birds  | 
was’  admirably  contrived  by  nature  t.o 
bi.de  them  against  sportsmen  and  foes 
of  the  locality”  -Mr.  ‘Abbott  II.  Thayer 
!is  now  lecturing  on  practically  the  same 
subject.  The  spots  of  the  leopard  and 
the  stripes  of  the  zebra  are  not  acci- 
dental. nor  were  they  designed  by  nature 
in  freakish  mood:  tjjey  serve  to  con- 
ceal the  animals  against  pursuers:  the 
spots  resemble  spaces  and  interstices 
among  .the  foliage  and  the  stripes  blend 
with  reeds  and  their  shadows.  So  the 
tail  of  the  deer  is  white,  “for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  the  sky  to  the  pur- 
suing animal.” 

What  a pity  that  Nature  was  not  so 
thoughtful  when  -she  sent  man  out  into 
the  world.  No  natural  color  scheme 
protects  him- against  bores  or  creditors. 
He  does  not  fit  into  the  landscape.  He 
obtrudes,  he  jars,  whether  he  wear  a 
plug  hat  of  a straw,  whether  he  wear 
a frock  coat  or  go  about  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  Furthermore,,  bores,  and  cred- 
itors have  abnormally  keen  eyes  and 
ears,  a lively  step  and  a tough  skiu.  The 


ivTIss  Augusta  Cottlow  gave  a piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  The  programme  included  Bach’s 
Chaconne  for  vloljn,  transcribed  by  Bu- 
soni; Beethoven’s  Sonata,  op.  28;  Brahms 
Romanze,  op.  118,  No.  5;  Mendelsso tin’s 
Scherzo,  a capriccio;  Chopin’s  nocturne 
in  D fiat  major  and  polonaise  in  F sharp 
minor,  Rachmanioff’s  Prelude  in  C sharp 
minor.  Raff's  Rigaudon,  op.  204,  No.  3; 
Liszt’s  Sposalizlo  and  Mephisto  Waltz. 

Miss  Cottlow  is  by  no  means  unknown 
here.  She  gave  an  excellent  perform- 
ance of  Grieg’s  Concerto  at  a Symphony 
concert  a few  seasons  ago.  and  she  has 
also  been  heard  in  a recital.  Her  abil- 
ity was  recognized  at  the  time,  yet 
there  was  only  a small  audience  yester- 
day. It  looks  as  though  music  were  no 
longer  a fashionable  amusement  in  the 
city  except  when  some  amateur,  some 
person  of  mediocre  talent.  Is  brought 
forward  by  good  natured  patronesses 
and  the  word  is  passed;  “You  had  bet- 
ter go;  everybody  will  be  there.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  pian- 
ists prefer  to  play  transcriptions  of 
Bach’s  pieces  for  organ,  stringed  instru- 
ments or  chorus  rather  than  any  one 
of  the  many  pieces  written  deliberately 
by  him  for  the  harpsichord.  Busoni  s 
transcription  of  the  familiar  Chaconne 
for  violin  is  an  Impudent  work.  That  it  , 
is  well  done  makes  it  the  more  impu-  | 
dent.  Here  Is  a piece  that  has  been 
wedded  through  the  years  to  the  vio- 
lin- a formidable  pianist  comes  along,  | 
having  exhausted  the  repertory  of  con-  I 
cert  pieces,  and  lays  violent  hands  upon 
the  chaconne  and  tears  it  front  its 
mate,  to  serve  his  virtuoso  vanity.  Miss 
Cottlow.  a pupil  qf  Busoni,  Played  it, 
either  through  respect  for  her  teachei 
or  as  a tour  de  force,  not  from  any 
feeling  of  musical  obligation,  for  the 
music  loses  its  peculiar  character  when 
it  is  transcribed.  She  was  more  fortu- 
nate in  the  gentle  than  In  the  stormy 
j;  episodes,  for  in  the  fortissimo  passages 
j her  chords  are  metallic  or  grating 
1 rather  than  musically  sonorous  and  Im- 
pressive. She  followed  this  transcrlp- 
I tion  by  playing  Beethoven's  Sonata  in 
I D major— the  whole  of  it!  Surely  Miss 
I Cottlow  has  no  sense  of  humor  or  she 
I does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
I minutes  as  they  pass,  never  to  return. 

I She  was  heard  to  her  best  advantage 
! in  the  gentler  episodes,  as  we  have  said, 

I and  in  fume  of  the  less  ambitious  pieces. 
Not  that  her  technic  was  inadequate. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  fluent  and  weU 
developed.  But  Miss  Cottlow.  possibly 
afraid  lest  her  size  and  sex  suggest  a 
lack  of  strength,  goes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  in  passages  that  demand 
strength  she  is  inclined  to  force  tone, 
to  pound.  Mr.  Pugno  last  week  was  a 
very  large  man  who  played  small  pieces 
delightfully,  and  by  his  repose  constant- 
ly suggested  true  virility.  Yesterday  a 
young  woman  played  some  big  pieces 
With  occasional  exhibitions  of  strength 
that  were,  first  of  all.  unmusical. 

Her  performance  of  the  Romanze  by 
Brahms.  Mendelssohn’s  scherzo  and 
Chopin’s  nocturne  gave  much  pleasure. 
Miss  Cottlow  was  truly  poetic  and  im- 
pressive when  she  was  womanly,  when 
she  did  not  attempt  to  play  in 
Ercles’  vein.  Her  tone  is  most  agree- 
able when  she  does  not  force  it;  she 
sings  the  melody,  and  her  phrasing  is 
that  of  a musician. 
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, n.  performance  of  1 a sr  evening  was 
generally  smooth  and  creditable.  Most 
0f  the  ” singers  seemed  sufficiently 
i spurred  hy  the  situation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail  of 
an v non-professional  perl ormanc  : let 

it  suffice  to  say  that  Miss  Okie  made  a 
vivacious  and  effective  Serpqlette.  if 
occasionally  exaggerated  in  action;  Mrs. 
Heiser.  a pretty  Germaine;  Mr.  Marshall 
showed  ease  and  grace  ol  action,  and 
M"  Bowen  did  a very  clever  bit  of 
‘‘character”  work  as  the  miser.  Mr. 
Patterson  was  capital. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size, 
friendly  and  applausive.  Everything 
was  encored,  and  there  were  flowers 
for  the  soloists.  The  performance  will 
be  repeated  tonight. 


I 
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‘THE  CHIMES  OF  NORMANDY” 

Boston  Operatic  Society  Presents  the 
Dainty  Opera  in  Jordan  Hall  with 
Exceptional  Amateur  Cast. 

i 

The  Boston  Operatic  Society  present- 1 
ed  the  comic  opera  “The  Chimes  of 
Normandy’’  last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Serpolette, 
Miss  Adele  Okie;  Germaine,  Mrs.  Annie1 
Heiser;  Henri,  Marquis  of  Corneville. 
Mr.  A.  R-  Marshall;  Jean  Grenichettx.  1 
Mr.  William  Wilson;  Gaspard.  Mr.  D.  E. 
Bowen;  the  Bailli.  Mr.  Charles  E.  .Pat- 
terson; village  maidens,  Misses  Deborah 
Curlew  Helen  Boltz.  Paula  Gulden- 
srhuh  EVelvn  Douglass;  notary,  Mr. 
V O 'Anderson;  a registrar.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Howard;  an  assessor.  Mr.  Ralph  Via- 
ncllo;  a.  sailor,  Mr.  Charles  .1  Ball.  The 
music  was  hy  the  Odell  orchestra,  tin- i 
dec  the  direction  of  Mr.  Herbert  F 
Odell,  who  was  also  general  director  of 

the  performance.  _ 

The  purpose  of  the  Boston  Operatic 
Society  is  a commendable  one.  name- 
ly to  give  to  musn-  students  practical 


“HOOLIGAN.” 

A correspondent  of  the  New  YorkB 
Times,  objecting  to  the  use  of  “Ilooli-I 
gan”  as  a word  to  characterize  a Rus-B 
sian  tough,  hints  that  "hooligan”  is  al 
development  of  “hoodlum,  which  origi-l 
nated  in  Ban  Francisco  about  1872,1 
spread  over  the  United  States  and  isB 
now  perfectly  understood  in  England.”® 

It  is  true  that  “hoodlum,”  a general® 
name  for  toughs,  originated  on  the  Pa-I 
cific  coast.  Norton,  in  his  “Political® 
Americanisms,”  says  that  it  was  used! 
to  designate  a company  of  young  ruffians! 
in  San  Francisco  (about  1868)  ; that  itE 
then  spread  eastward  and  attained  somep 
political  significance ; ‘the  hoodlum  ele- 
ment in  politics.’  ” But  to  say  that 
“hooligan”  came  from  “hoodlum”  ia 
more  preposterous  than  to  trace  the  ori-E 
gin  to  "hoolachan,”  a Highland  reel  or|; 
Scottish  dance : 

Gar  tbe  rafters  ring 
Wi'  rusluc  reel  and  hullachan, 

•or  to  “Hoolie-good-oo-oo,”  the  cry  of  anE 
owl. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  and  there  is  noB 
better  authority  on  London  street  B 
slang,  gave  an  explanation  of  “Hooli-B 
gan”  some  five  years  ago.  A prettyB 
flower  seller  was  “coppered  by  theB 
bozzer”  for  wilful  damage.  One  of  theB 
witnesses  in  court  was  a young  rough,  B 
and  while  he  was  testifying  Polly  shout- B: 
od : ‘Don’t  believe  him,  sir;  he’s  one  ofB 
the  Hooligans!’  The  reporter  after- B 
ward  used  the  term  when  he  described  B 
cases  of  assault  by  borough  toughs,  audit 
the  word  took  root.  Mr.  Sims  inU'r-B 
viewed  Polly— a pleasing  task.  She  de-J 
nied  that  she  had  ever  said  “Hooligan.  ■ 
“No,  sir;  that’s  not  what  I said, 
said:  ’Don’t  believe  him,  sir;  he’s  ouefl 
of  the  Ilooley  gangs.’  ’Cus  he  bolougei 
to  a lot  of  young  cliaps-mostly  had 
! flick  smokers,  they  was  what  use"  to  gc 
! about  in  gangs,  and  was  all  under  a chat 
what  they  called  ‘captain,’  which  hit 
name  was  Hooley.  They  va* 
called  the  Hooley  gangs  in  the  bor 
ougb,  and  that’s  why  I said  the  eha 
| as  spoke  against  me  was  one  of  em.  Am 
so  he  was.  sir.  and  one  of  the  mus 
though  he  did  turn  nark  and  try  to  p 
me  away.”  “Nark”— for  the  benefit 
Uncle  Amos— is  a police  spy  or  commo 

informer.  T 

Mr.  Sims’  derivation  is  plausible, 
is  au  ingenious  person,  almost  alwat 
entertaining,  and  his  columns,  “Musta 
and  Cress,”  or  “Custard  and  Mess, 
the  envious  prefer,  are  broad  and  tb 
hold  many  words. 

’ A CONFIRMED  PIPER. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow 
ing  letter : 

, BOSTON.  Nov.  IS,  1903. 

^In’lasf  n'ight?s  Hera^Umre  appeare 

In«S?orial  entitled  “Pipe  in  Street. 
Xnf  which  I cannot  help  but  cot: 
about  *htcn  x r Qf  ^pg  sm0ktn 

me,nt:  * like  to  see  its  habit  abuse 
^dthe  writer  has  done  in  his  articl 
At  the  very  first  he  says  it  will  soo 
be  cold  enough,  etc.”  It  is  cold  enuug 
now  anv  weather,  hot  or  cold,  is  ju 
L unable  for  pipe  smoking,  needing  ot 
! uffferent  pipe  for  different  weath 
The  pfpe  is  a “new  briar  or  wood  tha 
nasses  for  briar.”  Now,  does  he  U’"’ 
fvlrv  pipe  should  be  briar.  My  fay-. 

Dinl  is  a poor  imitation  of  real  briar. 
?ost  twentv-flvc  cents!  He  says  t 
nine  is  small.  The  tendency  is  to  - 
too  big  a pipe-  A small  p pe.  slo 
smoked,  is  truly  the  best.  And  do  n 
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As  to  smoking  upon  tho  street  let 
ell  you  why  * 

|p.  The  better  cigars  are  too  expen-  I 
> for  a young  man  to  smoko,  lr  ho  : 
>kes  a good  deal.  Now,  I have  a ; 
rl  walk  to  the  car.  only  the  length 
one-quarter  cigar  smoke,  then  the 
ar  must  be  thrown  (tuny.  But  the  I 
e may  bo  put  away  Until,  l have  nn- 
er  live  minutes'  walk,  when  its  fra-  j 
nee  may  again  be  enjoyed  without 
tltional  expense.  If  ) an,  walking 
pleasure  I tuke  my  pipe,  for  It  will  I 
with  me  till  the  time  j am  out;  it 
<s  to  me  and  helps  me  in  my  plans 
mt  Is  tho  use  In  talking  to  a cigar 
.t  is  fast  disappearing?  Most  smok-  I 
will  agree  that  tho  proper  place  l'or  I 
?ood  clgur  (the  cheap  ones  are  most  1 
urlous)  is  at.  tho  fireside.  Cigarettes  ' 
mid  not  be  tolerated.  What  is  left  ! 
the  street!  My  pipe,  ever  tilled,  ever  I 
dy  to  lend  a hand,  ever  ready  to 
itho  my  troubled  mind.  All  hail  the 
>e.  In  the  street.  In  the  home,  evory- 
ere,  everybody  all  hail! 

I A PIPE  T.OVER  | 


A slender  man  of  medium  height,  his 
head  drowned  with  one  of  those  Seal 
■■kill  caps  which  pull  down  over  the  ears 
if  Jack  Frost  Is  nipping;  his  body  en- 
cased In  a thick  overcoat,  beneath 
which  were  teen  trouser  legs  of  Parisian 
volumlnoslty ; a cigar  In  tho  end  of  tin 
abnormally  long  meerschaum  holder, 
held  nervously  In  the  right  liana— such 
were  the  first  Impressions  made  by 
Mr.  Vincent  d'lndy,  the  distinguished 
French' composer,  who  has  eomo  from 
Paris  to  conduct  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra In  some  of  tho  concerts  of  modern 
French  music  here,  in  New  York,  In 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington 
and  Brooklyn. 

Another  glance  showed  a pair  of  dark 
keen,  twinkling  eyes,  an  attractive  face 
—attractive  not  only,  in  its  regularity, 
nut  in  its  manifest  signs  of  culture— 
a slight  gray  moustache  and  the  begin- 
nings of  what  used  to  be  culled  an  Im- 
perial. 

Mr.  d'Jndy  reached  Boston  Wednesday 
morning  in  company  witli  Mr.  C.  A. 
Fills,  the  manager  of  the  orchestra, 
Jwent  to  N<iw  York-  to  meet  him. 
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Pension  Fond  Concert  Sonday 
by  Symphony  Orchestra 


ITS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


of  some  lienevolcti 
public  Institution; 
knit  more  firmly 
sympathy  and  bra 
by  the  thought  tin 
and  those  that  one 
lions  and  applause 
future  wore  all  it 
templo  of  art. 

There  Is  a pecultr 
to  the  concert  of 
commemorate  the 
orchestra. 

It  was  In  April.  1881.  that  Mr 
L.  Higglnson  published  a lettei 
newspapers  of  Boston,  a s 
Ids  Intention  to  establish  at 
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t is  curious  how  even  a confirmed  

oker  of  pipes  will  misunderstand  j 1 He  has  not  been  long  In  that  city,  ns  the 
...  . . . . i Kaiser  v\  illielm  der  Grosso,  on  which 
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! reel  at 
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tin  English.  The  editorial  article 
is  directed  against  the  young  man 

0 smokes  a pipe  in  the  street,  not  bo- 
use he  enjoys  it — as  a matter  of  fact 

is  uncomfortable — but  because  he 
s been  told  or  thinks  it  is  the  thing 
tlo.  We  again  affirm  that  this  young 
in  usually  smokes  an  imitation  briar, 
peak  lightly  of  the  T.  D.?”  There 
j two  of  them  before  us  as  we  write, 
cions  by  reason  of  association, 
ekness  aud  age.  Who  said  that  oi- 
l's should  be  smoked  in  (he  street? 
tly  election  cigars,  the  stinkadora, 

1 flower  of  ihe  sewer— we  forget  the 
apish  for  the  latter — are  for  street 
e.  O,  no,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
row  away  a half-smoked  cigar  if  yon 
t into  a sheet  car.  Hold  it  in  your 
nd  ou  the  side  of  Ihe  womau  next, 
tt 

itant ; it  will  prevent  her  from  notic- 
t the  fine  ammoniacal  menagerie 
ell  cf  the  car  itself. 

•Vo  like  to  think  of  “Pipe  Lover” 
Jking  his  pipe  everywhere— in  the 
h.  in  the  family  pew,  at  a funeral, 
ring  the  performance  of  a symphony 
Johannes  Brahms.  We  would  not 
und  his  feelings  for  the  world  by 
oking  even  a twelve  and  a half- 
lt  cigar.  We  now  till  and  light  a T. 
in  his  honor,  but  we  shall  not  smoke 
in  the  street.  It  is  not  false  shame 
modesty  that  keeps  us  from  doing 
js.  We  simply  should  not  enjoy  the 
inceo.  There  would  be  neither  gre- 
jrious  nor  solitary  pleasure.  But  per- 
ils “Pipe  Lover”  would  have  the 
e smoking  in  the  street  compulsory. 

yyiry  L 3 l (jO  S' 

incent  D’lndy,  French 
Composer  Here  to  Lead 
the  Symphony  Orchestra 


he  came,  was  not  docked  until  nearly 
8 last  evening,  and  Mr.  d'lndy  was 
delayed  at  the  pier  waiting  for  his 
music,  which  had  been  stored  away  In 
the  lowest  part  of  the  hold.  Just  a 
glimpse  at  Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue 
and  ho  took  the  midnight  train;  for 
he  was  anxious  to  get  to  tills. city  and 
settle  himself  at  the' St.  Botolph  Club, 
where  he  will  stay  while  here. 

Mr.  d'lndy  is  full  of  enthusiasm  over 
this,  his  first  visit  to  America.  Ho 
marvelled  at  the  wonderful  panorama 
of  lights  which  was  spread  before  him 
last  evening  as  he  came  up  New  York 
bay.  The  ferryboat  was  “tres  arnus- 
aijt”;  the  skyscrapers,  what  little  he 
saw  of  them,  were  "merveilleux" ; the 
train,  with  its  long  string  of  sleeping' 
cars,  was  “epatant’’  and  the  South  sta- 
tion was  “magiiifique.” 

He  speaks  little,  very  little  English, 
although  he  reads  it  without  difficulty. 
Wherefore  he  was  muoh  worried  how  he 
would  get  on  with  the  orchestra.  When 
he  was  told  that  all  the  men  spoke 
either  German  or  French,,  he  was  most 
relieved,  but  he  could  not  understand 
why  so  few  Americans  took  up  orches- 

Its  stench  will  serve  as  a counter'  trSi, ^ Profession. 

it  is  a great  pleasure  for  me  to  come 
to  America,”  said  Mr.  d’lndy,  “although 
the'  coming  was  not  so  pleasant  as  it 
might  have  been.  The  first  two  days 
we  were  out  from  Cherbourg  the 
weather  .was  very  bad  and.  the  sea  very 
rough  After  that, -however,  it  was  not 
very  uncomfortable. 

“I  have  -arranged  for  my  concerts 
what  I think  are  most  interesting  pro- 
grammes, and  at  the  same  time  are 
very  representative  of  the  so-called 
younger  French  . school.  Some  of  us 
are  not  so  young  as  we  once  were,  but 
I?aJrie  was  given  to  us  through  o.ur 
effort  to  make  opera  less  monopolistic 
m France..  For.  years  past,  nearly  the 
whole  tendency  of  music  in  France  has 
been  toward -the  theatre.  Cesar  Franck 
was  the  first  ‘independent.’  and  we 
have  been  working  along  in  the  same 
general  lines  .as  he  did. 

"Most  of  the  works  which  I shall  pre- 
sent are  more  or  less  known  In  America 
and  in  Boston.  For  my  Boston  rirn- 


a full  and  permanent  orchestra,  which 
should  offer  the  best  music  at  a low 
price.  He  reminded  the  public  of  the 
fact  that,  however  praiseworthy  the  at- 

• 1 tempts  to  furnish  such  music  had  been 

I in  the  past,  there  was  then  no  local  or- 
chestra “such  as  may  be  found  In  all 
A concert  for  tho  benefit  of  the  pen-  the  large  European  cities,  or  even  in  the. 
slon  fund  of  tho  Boston  Symphony  or-  smaller  musical  centres  of  Germany.” 

ehestra  will  bo  given  next  qnorinv  nlL-ht  He  rlghtly  thought  that  the  essential 
tnesua  wilt  oc  givin  next  bunday  night  condltlon  of  sucress  was  stability;  that 

in  Symphony  Hall.,  Ihe  concert  will  |%tho  .members  of  the  orchestra  should  be 

able  to  devote  their  best  energies  to  the 


also  be  commemorative  of  the  25th  year 
of  the  founding  of  the  orchestra.  The 
programme  will  consist  of  Beethoven’s 
overture,  “Dedication  of  the  House,” 
Tschaikowsky’s  “PatheMc”  symphony, 
the  Bacchanale  from  "Tarinhaeuser’’ 
and  R.  Strauss’  synipjionic  poem,  “Don 
Juan.”  Inasmuch  as  Beethoven's  over- 
ture was  the  first  piece  played  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Hen- 
schel,  who  conducted  it  at  the  first  con- 
cert, Oct.  23,  1881,  has  kindly  consented 
to  lead  it  next  Sunday  night.  Mr. 
Gericke  will  conduct  the  other  pieces. 

The  establishment  of  a Symphony  pen- 
sion fund  was  announced  Feb.  13,  1903. 
The  first  concert  was  given  on  March  1 
of  that  year. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the 
reasonableness  of  these  concerts. 

Hazlitt,  who  loved  tile  playhouse,  and 
wrote  shrewdly  about  play  actors,  once 
said:  “There  is  no  class  of  society  whom 
so  many  persons  regard  with  affection 
as  actors.  We  greet  them  on  the  stage; 
we  like  to  meet  them  in  the  streets; 
they  almost  always  recall  to  us  pleas- 
ant associations,  a'nd  we  feel  our  grati- 
tude excited,  without  the  uneasiness  of 
a sense  of  obligation.  * * * The  very 
gayety  and  popularity,  however,  which 
surround  the  life  of  a favorite  per- 
Jormer  make  the  retiring  from  it  a very 
serious  business.  It  glances  a mortify- 
ing reflection  on  the  shortness  of  human 
life  and  the  vanity  of  human  pleasures.” 
.King  David  said  unto  Barzillai: 
Come  thou  over  with  me,  and  I will 
feed  thee  with  me  in  Jerusalem.”  Bar- 
zillai, an  old  man.  refused.  “Can  tliy 
servant  taste  what  I eat  or  what  I 
drink . Can  I bear  any  more  the  voice 
ofrJ?lnglng  mpb  ahd  singing  women?” 

I here  comes  a time  when  the  most 
passionate  amateur  of  music  finds  no 
pleasure  in  it.  His  ears  are  dull;  alike 
to  him  are  scherzo  and  andante,  funeral 
Sinn0*1  a?d  Tlle  famous  virtuosos 

fiddle  and  sing  and  pound  the  piano  in 


ti- 
the as- 
ontinued 


rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the 
zation  during  the  season,  with  the 
sura  nee  of  re-engagement  and  cor 

service. 

The  orchestra  was  to  number  60  se- 
lected musicians.  There  were  to  be  20 
concerts.  The  price  of  a season  ticket 
with  a reserved  seat  was  to  be  $10  or  $:i 
a season.  Single  tickets  were  to  be  sold 
at  75  or  25  cents.  There  were  to  be  pub- 
lic rehearsals  without  any  reserved 
seats,  and  the  price  of  admission  was 
fixed  at  25  cents.  Mr.  Higglnson  in  this 
open  letter  announced  his  choice  of  Mr. 
Georg  Henscliel  as  a conduotor. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert. 
Oct.  22,  1881.  was  as  follows:  Beethoven’s 
overture.  “Dedication  of  the  House"; 
aria  from  Gluck’s  “Orpheus”;  Haydn’s 
Symphony  In  B-flat,  No.  12;  ballet  music 
from  Schubert’s  “Rosamunde” ; scene 
from  Bruch’s  “Odysseus”;  Weber's  fes- 
tival overture.  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary 
was  the  singer. 


'Pelleas  et  Meiisande’  suite’  and^my 
Istar  variations,  which  have  also  been 
£ilyed.JlL  other  two  num 


It  appears  from  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music  that  just  before  the  publication 
of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Higgirison’s  in- 
tentions there  had  been  an  “orchestral 
ebullition”  in  this  city;  a “curious  fer- 
mentation of  petty  politics  and  jealou- 
sies of  music.’  We  learn  from  a daily 
newspaper  of  the  time  that  “select  au- 
diences of  500  or  600”  used  to  "doze 
through”  concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association,  while  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  were  given  to  audiences  of 
over  2400. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  m 1881, 
except  its  founder,  had  any  idea  of  I lie 
development  and  future  glory  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

This  present  glory  is  not  merely  an 
illusion  of  parochial  pride.  The  fame  of 
this  orchestra,  established  and  main- 
tained by  one  man.  encouraged  by  the 
generous  support  of  tile  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton and  of  towns  visited  by  the  orches- 
tra, has  gone  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  musical  world.  Visiting  virtuosos 
and  conductors  bear  willing  testimony. 


IJUl"P°so,  and  the  inborn  artistry  of 
men  who  ai;e  obliged  to  leave  the  stage 
long  before  his  pleasure  leaves  him 


For  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  players 
r - . num-  of  sL'inged  instruments  stiffen,  the  lips 

Cesar  ^Fralick’s  ^Psvehe^e^lr^ns'’  th®  h?rn  and  trumpct  Players  refuse 

the  symphonic  poem  ’Psyche/  and  Rm  ! ’.®  service  that  they  once  gladly  and 

-t  .’  triumphantly  gave,  the  wind  that  once 

breathed  phrases  of  surprising  rhetor- 
ical length  and  beauty  is  now  choked 
or  broken.  In  the  old  Dance  of  Death 
Srim  fkeleton.  or  the  lean  man  with 


par.tz®  Less  .landes,  paysage  breton.’ 

1 shall  be  In  this  country  about  three 
weeks.  I regret  that  I cannot  stav 
but  an  important  concert  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum  of  Paris,  of  which  I 
am  the  head,  demands  my  presence  at 

abSIft  hakve  heard  much  I a,“ytho  P'Pfis  or  fiddies'toThe  musician, 

about  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  I ^ ho.  PPeds  must  follow  him.  For  the 


If 


an<3  I am  most  eager  to  hear  it  To  be 
asked  to  conduct  it  is  a great  honor.” 

MR.  PUGiNO’,S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Raoul  Pugno  gave  his  second  and 
last  piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  programme 
includea  Franck's  Prelude.  Choral 
and  Fugue,  Schumann’s  "Faschino-s- 
schwank.”  Chopin’s  Ballade  in  G minor 
Nocturne  in  E major,  Impromptu 
Posthume  and  Polonaise  in  E fiat 
Fajires  Nocturne  in  D flat,  d’lndv’s 
Helvetia  Waltz  No.  3,  Pugno’s  “Seiel 
Liszt*0  the  Moon”  and  a Rhapsodic  by 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  hall  was 
not  crowded,  for  such  neglect  of  a 
justly  celebrated  pianist  argues  ill  for 

thfs  MtvlCalA  lnteillsence  and  taste  of 
this  city.  A mere  virtuoso  in  the  ob- 
noxious sense  of  the  word  would  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  smallness  of 
the  audience,  but  Mr.  Pugno  Is  a true 
artist,  and  he  seemed  content  to  play 
for  himself  and  a few  friends  to  nail- 
phrase  Mozart’s  remark  about  the  com- 
position of  one  of  his  operas  The 
Pianist  was  in  the  vein,  and  he  gave  a 
superb  performance  of  Franck’s  Pro 

lude.  Choral  and  Fugue  one  of  the 

noblest  and  most  impressive  works  in 
range  of  piano  literature! 
The  fleetness  displayed  In  the  opening 
movement  and  finale  of  Schumann’s 
“Faschlngssehwank”  was  ta  kelffing 
with  the  spirit  of  the  music,  but  ft  if 

SS’o&nSL."’  w '"111 

was  he  with  vitality;  but  as  in  the  off 
riddle,  if  there  was  strength  there  wif 
also  sweetness.  There  #e?e  frequent 
exhibitions  of  astonishing  brlvula. 
which  were,  however,  always  In  the 
respect've  composers.  All 
Jnemberedl  C°nCen  Was  one  & 


• ’ h°wever  dea>'  he  may  be  to  the 
in  firm {*•*  nol  spared  the  accidents,  the 
tv,,;1?1 15ies  °"  common  humanity;  nor  did 
• °f  Orpheus  turn  Death  fr°m 
his  appointed  errand. 

iii?ve*n  o bodily  accident,  an  in- 

from  thl  ranks!  ”lay  rem°Ve  a violinIst 

virOjirtao  ^ Liszt,  is  the  period  of  the 
given0 Mk  k 'u  orchestral  player  has 
hnni  1 boyh°od-  his  youth,  his  maii- 
h|S  art.  No  matter  how  great 
MJ  i!T  his  virtuoso  days,  he  knows 
hefori  hi  p16  X111  surely  come  and  come 
e 18  oId-  as  the  world  measures 
hf ^.-^h®”  conductor  and  audience  will 
be  less  and  less  patient  instead  of  en- 
u-astic;  when  a younger  and  fresher 
Player  will  be  called  to  take  his  place. 

. hat  can  the  player  then  do?  He  has 
been  the  guiding  part  of  an  instrument. 
} here  is  nothing  for  him.  He  has  given 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  conductors, 
employers,  audiences. 

In  many  foreign  cities,  where  the  gov- 
ernment takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
maintenance  and  regulation  of  opera 
and  drama,  orchestral  players  who  are 
faithful  in  service  look  forward  to  an 
adequate  pension  when  they  are  dis- 
abled or  incapacitated  in  any  manner. 
When  Mr.  Gericke  and  the  members  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra  founded  this 
pension  fund  in  Boston,  they  proposed 
to  found  it  and  maintain  it  by  self-tax- 
ation and  by  giving  concerts.  Thus  they 
hoped  to  have  a fund  which  would  pro- 
vide for  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
members;  for  the  disabled;  for  those 
who  should  pass  beyond  the  line  of 
activity. 

Furthermore  tile  close  friends  of  the 
orchestra  believed  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fund  would  be  of  value 
also  to  the  general  public;  that.it  would 
in  a certain  way  make  for  musical  right- 
eousness in  tho  city.  They  argued  that 
the  players  would  not  be  harassed  by 
thoughts  of  the  future;  by  any  dread 
of  becoming  dependent  on  the  charity. 


But  this  amateur  has  joined  his  pleas-  Rnly  la®J  wlcck  Mr  Willem  Mengelberg, 
ure  in  the  indefatigable  labor  tlm  sin-  th<T  r'°,nduct01'  ot  l'ie  Amsterdam  Con- 

o,i„ " ‘4"ur’  bl"  eertgebou w,  invited  to  New  York  to 

conduct  a concert  of  tile  Philharmonic 
Society,  spoke  as  follows  of  tho  orches- 
tra which  ho  heard  in  Now  York:  “In 
my  opinion  it  has  no  superior  anywhere. 
Indeed,  there  are  only  three  or  four 
others  that  can  be  compared  with  it.” 
While  he  praised  tlie  performance  of  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra  he  made  this 
significant  remark:  “Its  lack  of  con- 

tinuous practice  throughout  the  year 
prevents  its  attaining  the  same  grade  of 
perfection  as  the  Boston  Symphony.” 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Am- 
sterdam orchestra  is  a first-class  or- 
ganization, and  that  Mr.  Mengelberg  is 
a conductor  of  high  reputation,  to  whom 
Richard  Strauss  dedicated  his  "Hel- 
denleben.” 

' Profitable  hours  may  be  spent  in- look - 
; ing  over  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Sym- 
i phony  programmes  in  the  unique  library 
I now  belonging  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
through  the  exceeding  generosity  of  i 
Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown!  Not  only  the  news-  : 
pttper  reviews  of  the  concerts,  but  all  1 
items  of  gossip,'  all  public  letters  of  j 
praise  and  complaint— and  some  of  | 
these  letters  are  bitterly  personal-r-are  j 
here  carefully  pasted  in  according  to  ! 
the  respective  dates.  (Let  it  be  added  i 
that  there  are  vandals  so  lost  to  de-  j 
cency  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  mu-  ! 
tilate  or  steal  scores  thus  enlarged.  : 
Not  long  ago  the  score  of  Cesar  I 
Francke’s  Symphony  and  another  valu-  I 
able  score  were  thus  carried  off;  and 
by  acts  of  such  incredible  meanness,  I 
students  and  antiquarians  are  hamp- 
ered in  tlicir  work,  and  Boston  Use!* 
sustains  a loss.) 

There  was  not  at  first  a general  out-  I 
burst  of  appreciation.  There  was  ad- 
verse criticism  even  before  the  first  con- 
cert; there  was  carping;  there  were  j 
cheap  sneers.  Criticism  more  than  once 
degenerated  into  personal  abuse  of  con-  ! 
doctors,  each  in  their  turn,  of  imported 
pla;  ers,  whose  names  are  now  highly 
honored.  There  was  no  detail  so  small 
that  it  did  not  excite  sour  discussion. 

Mr.  Higginson  was  not  moved  by  in- 
evitable disappointments,  by  the  adverse 
cMtieism  that  is  so  easy,  by  the  failure 
of  the  public  itself  to  appreciate  for 
some  time  tho  noble  generosity  of  his 
purpose.  He  knew  that  time  would  vin- 
dicate his  judgment  and  reward  his^ 
labors. 


Mr.  Henscliel  conducted  for  threj 
sons,  and  tiien  Mr.  Gericke  t<a 
mand.  A representative  of  TJ| 
talked  with  Mr.  Gericke  iii^ 
fore  he  came  to  this  eoqs 
interesting  to  noto  tl 


tim.  of  Sho  yU  « h™  ( - » ’ 


or  losing  sight  or  tneY thought.  bhe|( 
manding  lines  of  nriusic  . Chopin’s 

Mv.  wm  then  not  take  the  largo  lnthe  lQ  I 


araness,  the  high" musical  aims,  the 

indomitable  energy  and  will  or  Mr-  will  4bea  a pace* that' the  melo- 

Crick.  were  * M>M  in  » » « aWASiWfc  «•»  >»S,?SK 

“iZSL.;  (W  concert  wo, 

Oct.  is,  ISSi.  The  programme  -''.eluded  ‘ating.  SamarofC  is  now  so  much^in 
Beethoven’s  overture,  "Leobore  3 , earnest,  co^rpose  that  she  cannot 
Yicuxtemps’  violin  concerto  in  A minor,  tlon  of  k|rvePa  ^,oint  unmade,  and  by 
played  by  -Mr.  Lichtenberg,  three  pieces  bear  ^Jssiye  care  for  detail  h«r  per- 
bv  Bach  arranged  by  Bachrtch;  Volk-  formance  is  °$cfb(!7hea /er  is  distracted 
mann’s  symphony  in  D minor.  He  re-  ,the  atWnUoa^*  «« things,  so  much 
turned  to  Europe  in  18S9  according  to  ^ is  laid  onj-'hat  ls  compamtive^ 
his  own  wish  and  left  the  orchestra  a unimportant  She  wll^^  sPontaneity 
superb  instrument  on  which  other  con-  j f fr^  she  h^  learned  to  let  the  hearer 
doctors  might  play.  i take  some  things  for  Stan  e ■ j t wh0 

-v,.  isjikisch’<5  first  concert  was  on  * ~v>e  js  now,  sne  js  a f 

Ori.  i:\  18SS.  The  programme  included  gives  much  pleasure,  and  J gives  such 
the  prelude  to  “The  Masterslngers,  11Q  woman  of  her  future. 

I Beethoven's  overture  to  '‘Coriolanus ’•  reasonable  ^om^e^a^rimant  futu^ 
pntr’acte  from  ballet  music  to  Schu  por  m the  rn*^s~  ® ,,-pii  developed 

berth  “Rosamunde”  and  Schumann  s respectable  females  orthodox  tra- 

symph^y  in  ^mlnor.  , Paur.  | VI  woman  with  emotions 


r i *<> s 

NESEECTED  HEROES. 

The  glory  of  the  pirate  is  no  more.  A 


rmpnony  m u ,r  -palir 

He  in  turn  gave  way  to  Mr.  Paur, 
who  arranged  this  programme  fot  his 
first  concert:  Beethoven  s 5th  S5  m 

1 phony.  Tschaikowsky's  Serenade  for 

Strings  op.  48,  the  overture  to  Tant. 

11  Mr.'Gericke  returned  i"n1f81£?V-erS 
! was  his  first  programme  (Oct  15).  Over 
i ture  to  -Euryanlhe  ; Pieces  by  Bach 
arranged  by  Bachrich;  Brahm  s St.  An 
i thony'  Variations,  Beethoven's  sym- 
i phony  in  C minor 


Mr  Henschel  was  conductor  for  three 
I years,  Mr.  Nikisch  for  four  years,  Mr. 

I Paur  for  five  years;  Mr.  Gerlcke  has 
now  entered  on  his  13th  year  of  service.. 
All  these  conductors  contributed  to 
the  final  result,  but  it  is  not  invidious, 

! it  is  only  just,  to  say  that  the  high 
| state  of  technical  perfec,ton,  the  plas- 
! ticity,  the  instinctive  phrasing,  the  ex- 


and  with  a soul.^ 

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 

The  sixth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Mt  Ge™ke  | 
conductor,  will  be  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Busoni ’ 

?mt£i  Attune  Tnd.  weS e,  Tor 
for  the  first  ume,  Tt  was  com- 

dedicated  to  Hr'tw  are’  developed  at 
are  simple,  but  they  ar|IrdeV  Loeffler's 
considerable  lehgth.  • antiy  fan- 

"Devil’s  VlUanelle,  a brnuan  M>aur)ce 
tastical  w°rk,  mspir  ^ will  be 

mann  s familiar  JNo.  „ the  sec 

Hugo.  Heermann  who  Plws  for  chosen_ 


quisite  balance  and  proportion,  the  in-  gS‘g?  Hee“rm^n  who ■ P^or  tne^ 
imitable  euphony  that  distinguish  the  ond  time Lf*g^eSinsisted— on  playing  the 
orchestra  are  due  ^ehxefly  to  the  one  might  s^y  TrtVlQnn<>s  Brahms, 

e-ent  and  unwearying  discipline  exertcci 
lynMrnGericke.  Hjs_z_eal,  and,  course 


hfs  ‘ambulor  not^  for  lelf . but  for  the 
orchestra  knew  no  obstacles  or  bounds. 
Be  first  established  the  brilliant  reputa- 
Gon  of  the  orchestra,  and  this  brilliance 
has  never  been  so  dazzling  a,s  in  con 
certs  of  his  13th  season.  , , . 

Rut  this  orchestra  that  now  asks  .or 
a generous  contribution  to  its  pension 
fund  is  something  more  than  a huge 
machine.  Many  individualities  control- 
dient  to  one  mad  which  control 


rUn^M  of  Johannes  Brahms. 

FAELTEN  SCHOOL  CONCERT. 

There  was  a concert  last  evening  in 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall  by  Mr.  Car 
Faelten  pianist,  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony quartet  (Messrs.  Hess,  Roth, 


document  signed  by  Capt.  Kidd  was 
sold  a few  days  ago  for  only  $10. . The 
gallant  captain— we  see  him  now  in  his 
long,  low,  black,  rakish  craft— signed 
himself  as  William,  and  in  dull  and  re- 
spectable histories  he  is  mentioned  as 
William;  yet  in  that  engrossing  volume, 
“The  Pirate’s  Own  Book,”  one  of  the 
most  delightful  chapters,  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  the  captain  in  his  cel- 
ebrated act  of  burying  the  Bible  in  the 
sand,  and  also  hanging  in  chains,  is 
that  which  treats  of  the  adventures  of 
Capt  Robert  Kidd.  Ah,  this  “Pirate’s 
Own  Book”!  . It’s  better  bed-candle 
reading  than  Young’s  “Night  Thoughts.  ’ 
It  cheers  the  old;  it  teaches  the  young 
lessons  of  valor  and  the  advantages  of 
outdoor  life.  The  title,  however  is 
misleading.  Why  “Pirate’s  Own 
Book?”  “Boys’  Own  Book,”  yes,  and 
we  remember  today  the  appearance  of 
that  treasured  volume;  but  pirates,  as  a 
rule,  had  little  time  for  reading. 

There  were  “luxurious  pirates”  lately 
in  the  harbors  on  the  New  England 
coast,  but  they  never  roamed  the  Span- 
ish main,  they  never  flew  the  Jolly 
Roger,  they  had  no  practical  and  well- 
used  plank.  They  merely  valued  the 
vessels  as  receptacles  for  goods  stolen 
from  shops  and  houses  on  the  shore, 
for  bills  and  bonds  taken  from  banks. 
It  is  true  that  iu  dictionaries  piracy 
may  be  committed  in  harbors  as  well 
as  on  the  high  seas,  but  such  piracy  is 
[not  romantic. 

To  think  that  there  are  no  statues  in 
Boston  in  honor  of  the  departed  he- 
iroes!  Capt.  Kidd  was  arrested  in  this 
city,  though  “the  daring  character 


was  aggressively  contrapuntal  in 
treatment  of  dance-forma,  as  In  t. 
suite  just  mentioned,  and  he  seemed 
ftV  the  reproach  of  being  frankly  and 
seLously  melodic  in  the  Italian  fasb^ 
i0vfre  still  remember  the  din  °fhis  Tone, 

■“S?  0Bu^nn?rhas0aniw«y3  as.  a piano 

?ert-g.vcrs,  he  wept  for  more  techni- 
cal :7tfl°cSr“«f  transcription— 

i e£ciCten  the  amazement  of  the  constantly 

, open-mouthed^  en  a ctmoerto  * 

tremendous  proc«s« m of  difficult hes 

2!i  ,^tCim‘Jxc^ 

work,  stage  music  to.  a f^ry  ararn  o y 

” 55«»S:  judrSf  wS 


comedy  overtusc  A".“  — r 

slon  ot  a composition  wrltten  and  p ' 
duwd  eight  years  ago.  When.  -M 


pM°r:- 
e of 


Ferir 


qua  wt  ^SSThe  concerrwas  ' which  he  had  acquired  and  the  desper- 
and  Warnke).  The  co  ,in  I _ f Yollow-ed  like  bulldogs 


Busoni  SSW  ta  BoSSk  be  spoke 
Busoni  . who  Is  always  search’ 

jng°foi-r  overttiresT  He  rewrote  It  and 
tfc!  new  version  was  pubashed  m 190i 
with  a dedication  to  ^ Gencke^^ 

trived  and  as  artincia  Meredlth?  xhe 
flrst^hougbt  is,  "What  mart  tW«  over; 

Til  now  ^o£0inconre^entlal,  so 
purposeless ; its  spirit  is  so  far  removal 

CUTrheinthemes  are  withoutdietlncUon. 

fuUn  t°hlsA 'manneT^nOavertnr^nor^t 

Spe^tta"  oft»‘tl%rtSricSI 

vcrtainly^  deserved  a mo^muslcal  and 


certainlv  cieserveu  ^ *v 

pl^ediie?eerfor..th«,  third  time.  It  .1* 


machine  Many  lnoivmuaHUG.  the  first  in  a s.ed  '^n^rfection  writh  the 

through^inteufgenee— a combmatio°n  that]  Faeuln  pianoforte  school  . The  pro- 


its  demotion  to  art,  and  it  is  this 
union  of  virtuoso  elements  that  sets 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  apart. 


iA' 


Velio1'1  Beethovens'  string ‘quartet  in  B 

-nnr*  of  the  programme  ^ ent 
•sical  ' T,  - nnnecessarv  to  speak 

smoothly,  ^ playing  of  Mr.  Hess  and 
Ms  coRea-ueTfor  tto  quartet  has  fully 
es?af  & Us  stand^rd^  offrnmTanly 
worik-  and  d WOrk  was,  perhaps,  In 
Beethoven’s8  quartet,  for  the  vivacious 
three  movements 

Wand  PtheCC\ragic 


ate  fellow-s  who  * - 

at  his  heels,  caused  a little  delay  in 
his  arrest.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
to  bury  the  greater  part  of  his  treasure, 
which  has  never  been  found,  and  then 
carried  a high  head  about  the  streets 
of  Boston.”  But  where  is  his  statue? 
Where  is  the  statue  to  Charles  Gibbs, 
who  died  hard  when  ho  was  hanged, 
and  wore  a roundabout  jacket  and 
trousers,  with  a foul  anchor  in  white 
on  his  right  arm?  He  was  singularly 
atrocious  and  cruel,  though  liis  par- 
ents and  connections  were  of  the  high- 


Beethoven's  quarter,  io  ■ ““  euts  and  connections  “ ^ 

«r«t  three  movements  were  played ^wl  ^ respectnbility.  Rhode  Island  proud- 

ada-iofwith  deep  emotional  appeal.  In  c]aims  him  as  her  son,  but  it  was 

in  Ann  street,  Boston,  where  he  kept 


Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  gave  her  first: 
piano  recital  in  Boston  yesterday  after-, 
noon  in  Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a 
large  and  very  applausive  audience.  T he, 
programme  included  Cesar  Franck  s 
Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue;  Brahms 
Capriccio  op.  76,  No./2,  and  variations 
on  a theme  by  Paganfnl;  Chopin’s  sonata 
op.  68,  nocturne  op.  15,  No.  2,  etudes  op. 
25.  Nos.  3 and  11;  BgambaU's  nocturne, 
Tschaikowsky’s  Humoresque  and  Hutch- 
eson’s transcription  of  “The  Ride  of  t e 


thithTlea?n«s  and\crur£cy7  The" quln- 

«e  vro- 

derammi>fl«ts  like  a delicious  bath.  The 
^kVt  movement,  allegro,  was  the  most 

?SS  The  »»■>»  —T  » UUIe  T'-11""1 

t0TherePwTsr'hearty  applause  for  event 
number,  and  all  the  players  were  re- 
called.   


Valkyries."  eonsiuereu  uj  = — - - 

At  the  end  of  last  season  Mme.  Sam-  sions ; that  a person  of  correct  de- 

it  n!c5f  **  flUftn  IT  hfi  ODm 


CAXiE,  OR  VISIT? 

Is  it  true  that  the  word  “call”  and 
the  phrase  “to  make  a call”  are  now 
considered  by  the  general  as  vulgar  ex- 

. . a?  AnPPOpt  flP- 


At  me  euu  wi  . p 

aroff  played  here  at  a concert  of  the 

.t.i.  va  orlft  O. 


aron  piayeu,  ucio  - 

Boston  Symphony  quartet,  and  made 
favorable  impression  by  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  her  technical  proficiency. 
>rhf  niece  itself,  a ’cello  sonata  by 

Saint-Saens,  did  not  caU  eVday^her 
i-ition  of  deep  feeling.  Yesterday  ner 
nroeramme,  a formidable  one— and  it 
Vas  also  too  long-tested  severely  her 

eqMm™enskmaroff.  has  the  elemcntal 
qualities  of  a distinguished  Pjamst.  She 
has  unusual  strength,  and.  this  s^ he  at 
times  abuses,  although  in  stormy  pass 
n.e-f's  her  chords  are,  as  a rule,  '9?,, 
nfassive  and  sonorous,  a"^tt„l|ereSbehi1a® 
a^^kenseor^ythgi • ’ She  sings  the 

melody  and  does  not  P°^® ^hackeround 
Her  melodv  has  a charming  background 
and  It  is  enwrapped  in  the  appropriate 

a8heSh^ra  continuous  legato  in  song- 
nafisaffes  Her  bravura  is  clean,  crisp, 
rnd  ft  has  a peculiar,  elegance;  it  ta 
warm;  it  does  not  remind  one  of  hard 
polish  on  parlor  furniture  bought  mere 
ly  for  display  and  not  for  u*e.  This  e • 
gance  seems  Inherent,  not  laboriously 
acquired.  Furthermore,  and  best  of  an, 
there  is  a pronounced  laQv^T*ere n& 
her  interpretation,  which  is  now  serene 
and  noble,  now  capricious,  now  dreamy 

s.,sk5''1t!s3:J8 

Ct5S.r.*S“S  “iSSiS.  i ■'»; 

sad-eyed  Pugno,  with  an  air 
““  he  were  lord  to  a heritage  of 
k ' he  not  with  his  great  gifts 

ljS>maroff.U1r  she  considers 
™ ta.ys,  will  play  much  bet- 
|om  now.  febe  will  then 
r beautiful  work  by 
ka  still  higher  eleya- 


portment  “pays  a visit,”  even  if  he  only 
inquires  after  Miss  Golightly  s health  . 
Hr.  Johnson  defined  “ca1)’  as  a short 
visit”  Yet  he  defined  visit:  “To  keep 
up  the  intercourse  of  ceremonial  saluta- 
tions at  the  houses  of  each  other.  What  , 
he  and  other  worthies  thought  of  such  , 
visits  may  be  learned  from  the  quota- 
tions under  the  word  ; “In  a designe  I 
or  accidental  visit,  let  some  one  take  a 
book,  which  may  bc  agreeabie  and  read 
in  it”— thus  our  old  fiend,  Dr.  Watts 
Mark  the  words  of  William  Law:  If 

H is  woman  would  make  fewer  visits  or 
not  be  always  talkative  they  would  nei- 
ther of  them  find  it  half  so  hard  to  b 


[in  Ann  street,  Boston,  where  he  kept 
la  grocery,  some  ' say  a drunker), 
near  what. was  then  called  the  Tin  Pot, 
that  he  meditated  the  life  of  piracy,  | 
[which  afterward  made  him  famous; 
and  when  he  returned  from  a cruise, 
smeared  in  gore,  and  with  his  vessel 
stuffed  with  doubloons,  pieces  of  eight 
ingots,  and  diamond  crosses,  the  port 
of  Boston  was  the  desired  haven.  Yet, 
what  memorial  of  Charles  Gibbs  is 
there 'today  in  the  city  that  he  so  dearly 
loved?  There  have  been  other  pirates 
from  the  days  of  Homer,  pirates 
worthy  of  remembrance;  Benito  de 
Soto,  Lafitte  (the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf), 
Capt.  Condent,  who  knew  well  Cape 
Cod;  Edward  Teach,  otherwise  known 
as  Black  Beard;  Mary  Read,  Capt. 
Gow;  but  not  even  the  gossamees,  the 
Malays  or  Thomas  Yeal,  wTho  passed 
his  last  days  in  a spacious  cavern  of 
Lynn,  are  to  be  compared  with  Kidd  or 
Gibbs.  i- 

V 1 * 0 ’ 


arf  ^extraordinarily  IngentoiM  and 'fan 

' &‘bsssr1a£ass 

£f_  choice  of  a poem  for  a programme 

burden  ^ *HeJ V B i»5J 
burning,  burning/^  *nd oth^!emoderr 

S^fraTfn 

linding  in  his  orchestral  “Rondo  In 
flFi°rth''rmore.  it  Is  a question  whethe 

?°ader  from  the  music  as  an  organ  I ^ 

rs  •> 

:sr> ,s,“  g£?’SSn"S".w 
SiFSvSSS 

SI 

squirming  as  a wm. { ^ ® be  blami 

justice:  "I  have  not  tried  to  write  p 

youmma.yUread  it  before  you  heam 

can  faAs 

L,1 1 is  itv  your  capacity,  for  no 
hear  precisely  in  the  same  spirit  or  w 

Bolllnat'f.  poem  tT rlnt.pjodthfrSyfl 
canaille  ditty  and  the  b\oo0th\r^y^ 

jpan ' "audience  will  recognize  the  tt 

Ss’A.”:  ss'Jssr®™ 

significance  of  their  appearance  is 

deMrt0°Lo?ffler'syYnianeile  was  pi 
here'at  flrrt  with  its  companion  pS| 

sonorous  love  n^m  of  ra,e^aufl 


,0r0TUSv  VerlMne“s  exquisite  A 
in  “La  Bonne  Chanson.’’  To  us  tli 


affected  with  religion.”  But  "call  was  j 

used  in  this  sense  years  before.  In  Now 

England  forty  years  ago  calls  were  ma ' • , 

nnd  returned:  the  wooer  called , there  | 

| was  the  call  after  the  funeral.  M hen 

, visit  there  was  a trunk  and  j 
one  made  a.  visit  mere 

often  a band-box  was  added.  The  U , 
Ualier  Strong,  who,  invited  to  dinner  by  ; 
the  Claverings,  accepted  and  staid  two 
ir  more,  »„  «- 

visiter,  lo  use  th.  •pellmi!  »»«  '“  '■  j 

ion  We  invite  correspondence.  Do 
ladies  now  receive  visits  wliere  women 
once  entertained  callers?  There  is  a 

free  use  of  civet  in  these  commercial 
days.  _ , 


The  sixth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Mr.  Gericke.  conductor, 
was  given  last  night  in  Symphony  Hal  - 
The  programme  Was  as  follows. 

Comedy  overture 

(First  time.) 

Concerto  for  violin- L/oettier 

Fantasia  "The  D,e.' Sfe"  . . . . .Schumann 
Symphony  In  B * ...  -\gr 

This  is  the  third  composition  by  Mr. 
Busoni  that  has  been  played  here  at  a 
Symphony  concert.  Excerpts  from  . his 
first  suite  were  performed  m «»*. 
his  Tone  Poem  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  at  a concert  of  the  following  sea- 
son. In  the  early  years  of  his  career  he 


“T  n Konne  ^ — 

ieai  Is  far  more  direct  and  elemfl 
The  Vlllanelle  is  necessanly  a, 
de  force  Tt  is  ineyitably  both  p>c 
° Attm  tive  But  what  tr.gl 
what  fancy,  is  displayed  in  the  c 
tlon  and  in  the  execution  of  the 
Nor  has  Mr.  Loeffler  ever  cor 
anything  broader  or  more  tru 
pressive  than  the  episode  iff  the  j 
music,  which  might  have  been  stM 
bv  the  wild  mystery  of  Sa'nt-POLj 
“Black  Soul  of  the  White  Prior- 
In  this  episode  there  is  suggest 
of  the  mass  and  of  the  worshlp 
for  the  Macabre  In  which  Mr 
delights  is  more  than  once  in  tne  ' 
relle  of  close  kin  to  Satan  srti. 
after  page  in  this  Com posl«bn 
justlv  give  to  Mr.  Hoeffler  the  _ 
alter  slightly  the  phrase  of  the 
credited  gentleman  in  Tde 
Measure" — “the  fantastical  co:_p- 
dark  corners." 

Mr  Gerlcke  read  the  'illn.. 
tlie  finest  appreciation  and  ttie 
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MR.  D’ IND  Y,  MME.  DAMES  AND  MEMBERS  OF  HER  COM  I ANY 


was  vivid,  elastic  and  of  gTent 
lony.  Mr.  Loeffler.  who  was  pres- 
was  rwice  obliged  to  acknowledge 
applause. 

Heermann  delivered  an  eloquent 
ift  behalf  of  the  violin  concerto  of 
nnes  Brahms,  a work  which,  as 
ed  by  highly  respectable  men  of  rou- 
and  by  too  ambitious  young  women, 
nds  one  of  a New  England  bbiled 
r.  it  Is  for  the  most  part  so  pro- 
and  so  filling.  Mr.  Heermann 
ed  with  a breadth  and  dignity, 
a purity  of  tone  and  with  a mu- 
understanding  that  would  have 
lized  even  a more  laboriously  man- 
turn!  composition, 
i,-  familiar  symphony  of  Schumann 
read  and  performed  romantically. 

iflerHH 

' POET  ROLLINAT 

R.  G.  SCHIRMER  of  New 
York  is  publishing  the 
s of  Mr.  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler  in  a 
sumptuous  form.  The 
publication  of  certain 
60ngs  and  the  Rhapsodies 
oboe,  viola  and  piano  has  been  fol- 
ed  by  that  of  the  full  score  with  or- 
stral  parts  of  the  symphonic  poem, 
ie  Death  of  Tintagiles,”  after  Mae- 
inck's  drama  for  marionettes,  and 
the  Fantasia.  “The  Devil’s  Villan- 
after  the  fantastical  poem  of 
irice  Rollinat.  Few.  if  any,  modern 
•es  are  put  before  the  public  in  such 
andsome  dress.  The  edition  is  in- 
i an  edition  de  luxe.  And  to  think 
t this  honor  is  paid  a living  and  not 
iad  composer;  that  an  edition  which 
ht  be  one  prepared  for  presentation 
collectors  is  put  before  the  public! 
should  be  added  that  the  music  is 
thy  of  such  affectionate  care  and 
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lie  publication  of  these  works  led 
Lawrence  Gilman  to  write  a highly 
reciative  article  concerning  Mr. 
filer,  which  Is  published  in  the  De- 
iber  number  of  the  New  Music  Re- 
,y  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gilman,  ro- 
rklng  that  the  composer  is  loosely 
>sed  as  a member  of  the  “Neo- 
tveh”  school,  finds  in  his  music  cer- 
i qualities  that  set  him  apart  from 
of  his  French  contemporaries, 
lere  are  moments  when  his  meticu- 
subtlety.  his  fastidiousness  of  ac- 
hls  Inexorable  pursuit  of  the  eso- 
c.  seem  more  French  than  the 
neh— when  he  achieves  effects  that 
<e  Debussy,  with  his  occasional 
5es  Into  the  sentimental  Massenet 
lect,  seem  quite  comfortably  bour- 
is  by  comparison.'’ 

ebussy,  a pupil  of  Guiraud,  at  the 
•is  Conservatory,  has  frankly  avowed 
in  his  later  days,  Mr.  Gilman,  his 
ng  for  Massenet.  Nor  is  it  fair  to 
crlbe  Massenet  as  a bourgeois.  The 
iposer  of  one  or  two  of  the  early  or- 
stral  suites,  of  “Manon,”  of  the 
et  music  in  "The  Cid.’’  of  that  pow- 
ul  one-act  opera,  “La  Navarraise." 
pages  of  ‘‘Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
me.”  and  of  certain  songs  is  by  no 
tns  a smug  bourgeois.  His  melody  Is 
*n  individual  and  distinguished;  his 
hestration  is  often  delightful:  his 
se  of  color  is  highly  developed:  he  is 
laster  of  rhythm.  The  modern  Italian 
lists  pay  him  the  sincerest  compli- 
nt;  they  pick  In  his  vineyard  with 

r and  greedy  hands.  Massenet,  un- 
inateiy,  has  written  too  much  and 
easily.  An.  amorist  in  music  he 
,.h„°"Ln  e*qulsit?  sentiment  and  true 
ui,  at  llm?5  bas  worshipped 
£„riVldemOB’  a,u!  has  been  almost 
i“rSPmc:  ,at  tim*is  hr*  has 

k the  senile  note  of  the  senator  in 
Preset  ved.  and  his  love  ditties 
“n  caterwaulings. 

Iman  also  finds  Mr.  Loeffler 
musical  language  "that  would 

• strange  to  Paris,  hut  whose 
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geographical  origin  is  difficult  to  ttace. 
He  discloses  at  times— frequently  indeed 
—a  power  of  tragic  expression. an  almost 
Attic  feeling  for  fateful  suggestion, 
which  one  would  seek  vainly  in  an> 
music  that,  today,  is  coming  out  ot 
France " He  finds  this  expression  in 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles.”  the  song. 
"The  Sound  of  the  Horn.”  and  in  por; 
tions  of  the  song.  "The  Cracked  Bell. 
"Here  he  is  as  one  who  evokes  for  us 
•shadowv  figures,  crowned  with  terror 
and  beauty,  on  the  verge  of  a dark 
sea,  where  the  menace  of  an  obscure 
wind  is  continually  heard  beyond  the 
enchanted  shore’ ; we  are  in  a remote 
and  grief-haunted  world,  where  sinister 
omens  and  the  echoes  of  forgotten  sor- 
rows  are  borne  upon  every  air  * 
a musician  partly  French:  French  in 

sensibility  and  finesse:  but  also  very 
definitely  and  conspicuously  in  command 
of  quite  another  order  of  musical 
speech."  t 

Macabre  Irony. 

To  some,  as  to  Mr.  Gilman,  the  music 
of  Mr,  Loeffler  is  full  of  tragedy  and 
terror.  "An  incurable  melancholy,  la- 
mentation. bitterness  of  soul,  have  been 
the  notes  that  he  has  most  persistently 
sounded;  and  that  dark  and  macabre 
irony  of  which  he  is  a master,  has  col- 
ored the  fabric  of  his  musical  thought." 
Mr.  Gilman  finds  the  sombrely  fantastic, 
for  instance,  in  Mr.  Loeffler's  music  to 
Kahn's  four  poems,  which  are  them- 
selves first  of  all  studies  in  verbal  color. 
There  is  a certain  fitting  melancholy 
flavor  in  this  music,  but  the  melancholy 
is  here  tender  rather  than  morbid,  and 
there  is  little  of  the  "macabre  irons 
I except  possibly  in  a few  lines  where  the 
j poet  calls  for  this  expression.  The  bitter 
melancholy  and  the  skull's  laugh  are 
far  more  noticeable  in  other  works  by 
l \ Mr.  Loeffler,  as  in  the  rhapsody.  "The 
Pool";  the  songs,  "Serenade”  and  “Let 
Us  Dance  the  Jig!”  in  the  finale  of  the 
1 Divertimento  for  violin,  and  especially 
1 In  the  orchestral  Fantasia  played  last 
1 night  at  the  Symphony  concert.  "The 
Devil’s  Vlllanelle.”  The  Herald  dis- 
cusses in  another  column  the  music  of 
this  extraordinary  composition,  which  in 
imagination  surpasses  the  poem  of 
Maurice  Rollinat  that  inspired  it. 

Coleridge  has  put  into  verse  the  devil's 
thoughts  as  he  strolled  about  on  earth. 
"From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone. 

To  visit  his  snug  little  farm,  the  earth. 

And  see  how  bis  stork  goes  on. 

"Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale, 

And  lie  went  over  the  plain. 

And  backward  and  forward  he  switched  his 
long  tall 

As  a gentleman  switches  his  cane. 

“And  how.  then,  was  the  Devil  drest  ? 

O:  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best : 

His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 
And  there  was  a hole  where  the  tail  came 
through. 

A child  would  be  honestly  amused  by 
this  preliminary  fooling,  and  he  would 
fain  see  the  hero.  The  adventures  of 
this  devil,  who  is  a good-natured  per- 
son, serve  to  expose  the  hypocrisies, 
meannesses,  evil  deeds  on  earth. 

Rollinat's  Satan  is  a far  more  malig- 
nant and  obscene  spirit.  He's  grand 
seigneur,  tough,  student,  Mr.  Seen-at- 
Night;  he  promises,  bargains,  mock', 
toadies.  The  two  refrains  are  " Well's 
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a-burning,  burning,  burning”  and  "The 
Devil,  prowling,  runs  about.” 

Fantastical  Subjects. 

The  poet  Rollinat.  the  poet  of  “Le* 
Nevroses,”  surely  cast  a spell  for  a time 
I over  Mr.  Loeffler.  To  this  poet  we  owe 
not  only  "The  Devil’s  Villanelle,"  but 
the  two  remarkable  rhapsodies  for  oboe, 

I viola  and  piano — "The  Pool'  and  1 be 
Bagpipe.”  Rollinat’s  poetry  cannot  be 
] translated  without,  loss  of  force  and 
! color,  hut  here  is  a prose  paraphrase  of 
| "flie  Pool”: 

I Full  of  old  fish,  blind-stricken  long 
I uuol  under  a near  sky  rumbling  dull  thumb  i. 

' bares  between  centuries  old  rushes  the  splasn- 

‘’ftvSToU^'gobC'-light  up  more  than  one 
marsh  that  Is  black,  sinister,  mibca  abb e.  ' 
the  pool  is  revealed  in  this  lonely  plate  only 
l.v  the  cloakings  of  consumptive  f™=c 
Now  the  moo u.  piercing  at  this  very 
seems  to  look  here  at  herself  fantaktlcaU.v . a 
though  10  see  her  spectral  fate  fi  i Mai  u 
,1,0  strange  vaeuitv  of  teeth— a death  s n 
lightened  from  within,  about  to  peer  Into  a dul 
mirror.  ' . 

In  “The  Bagpipe”  the  poet  remembeis 
the  piper,  groaning  and  wheezing  near 
the  cross-roads  of  the  crucifix  h< 

asPsoonSM  flight"  weaves'  her  A 
deep  in  my  lord,  there  In  the  nook  o 
old  fears,  I always^  hear  his  bagpipe 
groaning  as  of  yore.  , 

We  know  of  no  composer ■ who  has  ex_ 
pressed  so  adequately  m music  the  • 
dering  mood  of  one  that  unds  a joy  m 
fearsome  recollection  and  present  g 1 
— *!• — 

Rollinat  tlie  Man. 

Rollinat.  reared  In  the  country,  a go 
son  of  George  Sand  went  to  Paris  and 
by  the  publication  of  his  "Nevroses 
found  Bfcnself  famous.  He  became 
Parisian  celebrity.  Albert  Wolff  PraJ®e 
the  boqk  extravagantly  In  Figaro.  Let 
Verlaine  tell  the  rest:  "Never  had  on  - 
seen  RoUinaJ’s  like;  something  greate 
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than  the  Iliad  was  born;  the  Poet  par 
excellence  of  this  sacrosanct  pu fiery . 

afmfnted^th  all s «je  ofis  sacre^and 

profane,  saw  himself  invested 
the  immunities  attached  to  his 
a veritable  poet  aureate.  At  the  same 
time  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  interest 
herself  in  these  masterpieces  with  her 
customary  furia,  and  her  salon  becam 
the  temple  In  which  the  new  god 
tered  oracles  from  time  to  L. 

Maurice  Rollinat  Was 

qu^ror1Sbu°kmany^hespeiSa?l5^fthoseCfor 

which  his  con'rades^°^ce^'hJtenSt®oltowed 
exaggeration  of  praise.  Then  louowcn 
a silfnee  as  of  death,  after  some  ,edi-  j 
tirm « of  ‘Nevroses  were  exhausted.  ; 

Unealv.  possibly  frightened  by  this 
publicity,  Rollinat  went  back  to  the 
country  and  there  he  lived  until  his 

AHfevhiUed''  Paris  occasionally,  and  he  j 
fell  in  with  Edmond  de  Gpncourt,  who 
studied  him  and  describedh'minhs  j 
Journal  of  1886.  as  follows  Hair  m j 
ringlets,  something  like  the  snaky  hair  , 
of  a Gorgon’s  head;  eyes  deeply  and  i 

g'/birbf^chaei  An\^ofbeayutifuf  Gre-  j 

perverse,  macabre,  ingenuous  though ta, 
MtihsSm  muslc*ln vented  by 

S^KhKionS^«t 

chosen  by  Poe  for  an  assassination,  and 
at°  the  back  of  the  house  is  a room 
I where  there  are  verses  written  on  death 
! notices  a bizarre  mistress,  a dog  that 
I has  become  mad  because  he  was  beaten 
When  he  behaved  himself  and  fed  with 
sugar  when  he  had  done  something 
! wrong -and  the  poet,  who  smokes  a 

d^l889S'octd  10 P Rollinat.  now  In  Paris. 

dinTaP' Daudct’s.  His  face  s voung 

refflaced  the  artificial,  unnatural,  shut  ■ 
J}?  heUeves^would' hnveK^ned^imTNnw 

i-s  aw  *« 

nieces  He  must  have  wild  roads,  hy 
the  side  of  the  Creuse.  where  he  speaks  , 
aloud  his  verses.  He  expatiated  on  his  L 
delight  in  solitude,  in  a house  far  re- J 
moved  from  any  one,  where  at  night, 
with  three  dogs  sleeping  each  in  a ronmj 
he  feels  an  agreeable  shiver  of  mg.'  ast, 
a growl,  thrice  repealed,  announces!, 
some  one  passing  along  tin-  road  rf 

According  to  common  report.  Rol- 
linat's mistress  was  bitten  b;  a ni.ot 


linat's  mistress  was  uni-,, ••••“• 

dog  and  died.  The  poet,  w " was  de-l 
voted  lo  her.  slowly  went  i I 

and  died  in  the  asylum  d,t  c.ed  bjDWJ 
Moreau  de  Tours.  Some  say  ilie  womaai 
died  from  an  overdose  "I  nm.  • 
drug  had  been  prescribed  l»  a p'Ds,;j 
chill— and  Rollinat.  who  had  Ion*  W J 
intensely  nervous,  tried  to  kill  mn  ^ 
and  afterward  died,  worn  out 


rVoua  ' exasperation.  "He  Hail  h*ed  ... 
his  life  in  20  years:  of  fever  and  stilus^ 
against  Imaginary  phantoms.  He  died 
m i90:t  when  iie  was  about  50  years  old. 

A hater  I.oefller. 

Mr  Loeffler  has  parted  company  with 
Rollinat.  at  least  for  a time.  Mr.  Gil-  1 
man  remarks:  "With  the  passion  of 

>ve  in  either  its  exigent  or  its  ideal 
spects,  Mr.  Loeffler  has  never,  on  the 
whole,  seemed  very  intimately  con- 
cerned." He  wisely  excepts  Mr.  Loef- 
rter’s  beautiful  music  inspired  by  a poem 
from  Verlaine's  "Bonne  Chanson,”  an 
auba.de  written  to  the  girl  whom  the 
satyr-mystic  wedded.  What  manner  of 
iiiV  was  hers  until  she  left  him! 

But  Mr  Loeffler  has  composed  [our 
soims  with  English  words,  and  these 
I songs  are  now  In  press.  The  poems  are 
Poe's  "To  Helen”  and  ‘ A Dream  Wlth  n 
a Dream  " "Rossetti  s -Sudden  Thoht 
and  George  Cabot  Dodge's  sonnet  winch 
begins: 

• Tell  me  again,  ami  then  lift  ui^to  me 
Those  trail  white  arms  of  thtne. 

Mr.  Gilman  has  seen  these  songs  and 
lie  finds  in  them  a new  accent  Theie 
is  sadness  here,  and  the  profoundest 
melancholy  but  it  is  the  sadness  and 
Dm  melancholy  of  ennobled  passion,  , of 
e breaming  mind  whose  dreaming 
finds  issue  ltf  uplifted,  yet  intense  de- 
gjre  » * * The  songs  disclose  an  even 
more  definitely  accentuated  .Personality 
than  Mr.  Loeffler  has  hitherto  re 

VNow'  Mr.  Loeffler  has  for  years  been 
. * ardpnt  admirer  of  Poe,  and  his 
friends  have  wondered  why  he  did  not 
find  in  "The  Masque,  of  the  Red  Death 
m-  in  "Shadow,  or  in  'The  .hall  or  tne 
House  Of  Usher”  material  for  a syrn- 
d h on i c poem.  It  is  significant,  perhaps. 
?h°t  be  turns  from  "The  Haunted  Pa  - 
m-  “iTlalume”  to  the  verses  ad- 
dressed to  Helen  and  the  less  familiar 
poem  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
known  that  Mr.  Loeffler.  now  living  m 

Medfield  is  at  work  on  a composition  1 
illustrative  of  Virgil'S  e-rngm-  m 
a spell  is  easi  to  luiv  back  (hi . ''jHH 
lover  This  composition  was  h 
some'  years  ago,  and  it  was  perlormfr 
here  in  private  m an  arrangement,  toi 
piano  and  three  trumpets.  k j 

Whatever  Mr.  Loeffler  tout  lies 
adorns.  Whether  the  subject  he ■ oi 
of  fantastical  irony  or  one  of  'ague 
poetic  suggestion  through  cliaam 
rhvlhm  and  verbal:  color,  or  oin 
murky  tragedy,  the  musical  expression 
Is  suitable  and  inevitable.  He  will  al- 
ways shun  the  obvious,  the  common- 
place. Vet  it  seems  to  us  that,  while 
he  is  still  inimitably  ingenious,  he  1. 
now  broader  and  more  human  than  in 
the  earlier  years  when  he  staitled  and 
perplexed  many,  no,  through  any  desire 
to  make  the  bourgeois  sit  up,  hut  b> 
the  deliberate  expression  of  Ins  habitual 
and  constitutional  thoughts. 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  eighth  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  orchestra  will  be  given  in  Sym-  , 
phony  Hall  tonight  at  8 o’clock,  i he  j 
purpose  of  this  concert  is  to  add  to  the  t 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  providing  l or 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  when  age 
or  sickness  incapacitates  them  for  ac- 
tive duty.  All  the  members  of  the  or- 
chestra contribute  to  the  fund  in  the 
shape  of  annual  dues,  but  the  money 
secured  in  this  way  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  and,  rather  than  to  matte 
an  appeal  to  the  public  which  patio t 


izes  and  is  interested  in  the  orchestra, 
tlic  poliev  has  been,  since  the  moye- 
nent  started  three  years  ago,  to  give 
special  concerts  and  devote  to  the  fund 
gross  proceeds  from  them. 

Ii  is  a curious  fact  that  Boston  is  a 
most  difficult  place  u>  hear  llie  o relies - 
in,  f,-c-  all  thai  do  not  subscribe  for 
D,,.  whole  series  of  24  public  rehearsals 
»l  concerts  Such  is  the  esteem  in 
Which  the  orchestra  is  held  that  there 
no  sea ts  for  sale  -ill  Friday  aftei- 
,„,i]s  and  . >ii l \ a vc  v limited  number 
„•  s'aami.'iv  evenings.  Consequently. 

ii,,,  targe  public  which  does  not  fe*-l 
1,1,.  io  sui, scribe  for  :he  series  aiul  is 
nn  Ifie  to  take  its  -li.'inees  in  the  “rush 
on  Fridav  afternoon,  the  chance 
,.i  hearing  the'  orchestra  in  Boston  is 
small. 

Hill  Oil  account  of  the  pension  fund. 

leas,  two  concerts  arc  given  on  each 
.,,  suudav  evenings,  wlu-n  most 

,,|ile  are  free.  This  gives  an  extra, 
uor  tiinit  v for  non-subscrihers  to  hear 
spleiidni  organization  which  has  done 
ouch  io  make  Boston  famous  Thus 
„ eonce  is  serve  >wo  admirable  pul- 
, contribute  to  a most  worthy 
at  llie  same  time  bring  to 
conceit.-:  which  are  within 

of  all. 

,,-ert  torjigln  has  an  added  m- 
thnt  it  is  commemorative  of 
easori  of  tin-  orchestra.  And  in 
this  event  Mr.  Georg  Hensehel. 

conductor  will  conduct  the 
her  Beethoven’s  overture,  the 
• Dedication  of  the  House."  which  was 
e i i rs t comber  on  the  programme  or 
,.  ttr.-t  conceit  in  llie  old  Music  Hall 
Oct.  22,  1881. 


head  of  the'SSKblsr  Cantorum.  which  has 
— ' made  such  serious  inroads  on  the  pres- 

tige of  the  Paris  Conservatory;  he  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  import- 
ant leader  of  the  modern  world  of  music 
in  Paris. 

The  invitation  given  to  Mr.  d indy  is 
all  the  more  noteworthy  since  it  la  tne 

and  was  dcteptei  movement  in 

that  most  ntet  i "s  vears  i,as 

France  w iicli  J ‘Jf,  ,d£  th-  field'  of  music 
been  se.*kms  it,  opera,  which 

in  tKtat  tLS  century 

tor  the  be l P.  Starting'  with  Cesar 
lim!  the.  inonopffl^  oy  h,«  f„i- 

u’wers  and  pupils 

F"°ckngine?a°ntv°of  the  musical 'slluaVion 
entire^ fle?d  W&ST» 

!£  concerts 'w i U 
very  well  received. 


lyfuTcrra Tunc  of  >-■*•»»  H5rn,>r'''ir3, 
a-ieert  in  Potter  Hell  on  Monday 
ng.  Dec.  18.  will  ififelMe  a.-  quintet 
for”  flute.  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and 
piano  by  Andre  Capli-t;  a nocturne  oy 
G , oriel  'Faure  for  dote,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  horn*  and  two  bassoons 
an  Intermezzo  seherzando  by  Lefeb' re 
for  flute,  oboe,  two  <darir,ejS.  horn  and 
bassoon:  a serenade  by  Lampe  lo.  i*t> 
times  two  oboes,  English  horn,  iwo 
clarinets.  Dawns  clarinet,  four  horns,  two 
bassoons  and  double  bassoon  and  Mo- 
zart's concerto  in  E flat  fot  oboe 

'r^bm^frisWo- 

1, ons’  "Hosanna.”  sanctus  front  Pales- 
trina's Missa  Assumpta  est.  Herzogen- 
beTg-s  motet,  "Contest  Thou,  Light  of! 


duced  atT a 
on  Nov.  5. 


The 


Gladness’ ’ ; Verdi’ s "Pater  f f 
Cesar  Franck’s  ‘ Ave  M*na»  c 
dictus”  from  Liszt’s  choral  mas-.  The 
two  latter  numbers  will  be  performed 

WThe°fi?th  Su  rtda  v"  c ha  mb  e r concert  in 
Chick cring  Hall.  Dec.  3,  fill  be  given 
by  the  Kneisel  quartet  and  Mr.  Tucker, 

^Subscriptions  for  the  concert  to  be 
given  by  Mme.  Emma  Lames  and  her 
company  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Dec.  9.  will  be  received  by 
Mr.  Mudgett  until  next  Thursday.  The 
box  office  sale  will  open  on  Friday  morn- 
ing.  The  company  is  an  excellent  one , , 
the  artistic  success  of  the  concerts  given 
in  the  West  has  been  indisputable,  and 
the  already  large  subscription  sale  m 
Boston  warrants  the  expectation  of  a j 
brilliant  audience.  . - 

Six  oratorios  will  be  given  At  the  Fir 

Baptist  Church,  Commonwealth  avenue.  I 

on  Sunday  even  mgs,  be»"nn„  Dt  , T,  KSDAY_Stelnerl  Hall.  ;t  p.  m . 
10.  Each  oratorio  will  be  repeate 3 , Willard  Flint.  hn»«.  and  Mr. 

the  following  Sunday.  The  du.^rtee  wl“ 
be  assisted  by  a chorus  of  20  As  n 
former  years  admission  until  , -25  win  . 
be  by  cards,  which  may  be  obtained  by  I 
applying  by  mail  to  "First  Baptist 


LOCAL. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony quarts  on  Monday  night  will  be 

one  Of  peculiar  interest,  for  Mr  Raoul  . periorman^^^ 

Fr a n °k ’ s' ' s o nata  Tor  piano  and  violin.  I by  Harvard  ut^ergraduates  for  the^ben- 
Mr!  Pugno  is  not  only  an  eminent  virtu- 
distinguished  player  of 

t » i „ „ ; o n o olrP-inV 


Churchfp“  O.  ^x' 15397  Boston.”  enclos-  | 
ing  an  addressed  full-size  stamped  en 
velope  before  Nov.  30.  after  which  time  t 
the  cards  will  be  distributed  as  far 
as  the  capacity  of  the  church  wiU 

^Sullivan's  charming  operetta.  •"The 
Pirates  of  Penzance  will  be  given  three 
performances  this  week  in  Jordan  Han 
hv  Radcliffe  College  students,  assisted 
b'v  Harvard  undergraduates  for  the  ben 
efit  of  the  Radcliffe  College  library 
building. 
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VINCENT  D'INDY. 
f Sympliony  concerts  of  Friday  and 
inlay  will  be  extremely  interesting. 
<* li j 4* i”  interest  jies  in  the  presence  of 
of  the  most  distinguished  French 
posers,  who  has  come  by  invitation 
onduct  the  orchestra  for  these  con* 
y and  for  the  concerts  which  will  be 
n on  the  regular  monthly  trip  next 
k.  Mr.  d’lndy  is  one  of  the  principal 
•s  of  what  is  known  as  th*  younger 
of  French  composers;  he  is  the 


oso^  he  is  a uisuiigui^Hc^ 
chamber  music,  as  Bostonians  alreaay 

Mozart’s  quintet  in  E flat  for  horn  and 
strings,  which  will  be  played  at  the 
Hoffmann  quartet  C9ncert  on  Tuesday 
evening,  is  an  unfamiliar  work  to  man>  • 

It  was  composed  for  the  horn  player 
Leitgeb,  who  left  the  Salzburg  orenesu  a 
to  settle  in  Vienna,  and  had  a nain 
struggle  in  the  latter  city.  Mozart  also 
wrote  four  horn  concertos  for  him. 

Miss  Amy  Murray,  who  will  give  a 
monologue  and  song  recital  of 
and  Scottish  folksongs  on  Monday  night, 
bv  invitation  of  the  Boston  branch  oC 
the  American  Folk  Lore  Society  and 
for  its  general  fund  gathered  her  folk 
songs  wliilv  living  among  the  people 
of  the  West  Highlands  and  Hebrides 
and  she  Is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
interpreters  of  northern  melodies.  Her 
elarsach  is  an  . exact  model  of  the  harp 
or Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  which  is  now 
at  Holvrood.  At  the  great  Highland  , 
Mod  of  1902  a special  prize  given  b.\ 
Lord  Archibald  Campbell  was  awarded 
Miss  Murray  for  the  best  rendering  of 
a Gaelic  folk-song  with  clar,s»ch  afcc° ’n1' 
panlment  She  spent  much  of  last 
summer  on  the  island  ot  Eriskay  taking 
down  words  and  music  from  Fr.  Adan  , 

fo.kW^ekXndieCd0l^otn°1af?er 

The  Irish  ladies’  choir  of  Dl,b.li''11W(!lj  | 
o-ive  two  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Thanksgiving  day.  See  "Music  of  the 
Meek"  on  ibis  page.  The  conceits  vwll 
be  given  at  popular  price?. 

The  programme  of  the  Symphto  Lon- 
eert  of  Dec.  16  will  include  Haydn  s 
svmolmnv  in  B flat  (B.  & H.  No.  81. 
Weber’s'1  Concertstueck  (Mr.  Reisenauer. 
pianist),  the  nrelude  to  act  IH.  of  Hum 
perdinck's  "Koenigskinder,  and  Liszt  s 

‘"W Cecilia  will  give  its  first  concert 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Dec.  12.  I he  pin 
gramme  will  include  Bruckners  'T® 
Seum"  (first  time  in  Boston).  .Debussy  a 
"Blessed  Damozel"  and  Colendge  Fay 
inr*s  “Departure  of  Hiawatha. 

^olo  singers  will  be  Mrs.  Kelsey,  Mr. 
Cliild.  "Miss  •Ormond.  Messrs.  Van 
Hoose  Townsend  and  Delmont. 

Mr  Sharpe  will  sing  at  his  third  te- 
oital'on  Wedfiesday  old  Scottish  son,, s 
which  have  been  translated  from,  htl® 
scores  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  be 
'ieved  these  ballads  and  some  of  o>® 
songs  by  Tschaikowsky  will  be  sun„  for 
, iip  in-si  time  in  this  country. 

'Pin  Boston  Symphony  quartet  will 
**iv  i hive  .haniber  music  concerts  in 
Brat  tie  Hull.  Cambridge  on  Thursday 
: eveniil.  Jan.  18;  Thursday  evening,  Feb. 
•>v  Thursday  evening,  March  • 

Full  details  regarding  >he  sale  and  pwe 
of  Vii  kets  and  the  assisting  artists  will 

'"'Vhe  'sei-ond'  Symphony  concert  in  Cam- 
Will  be  given  m Sanders  rbe- 
• r,  0,1  next  Wednesday  evening  at  7.4o 
oVIock  The  soloist  will  be  a Singer. 
Miss  Alice  Cole.  The  programme  will 
be  ' as  follows:  Brahms,  academic  over- 
ure : I !iszt . aria.  "Kennst  du  das  Land  , 
Herl  ioz  three  movements  horn  tne 
"Damna tSS  of,  Faust" : songs,  Dully  s 
Kpais,"  Schumanns  Dei  NujS^ 
baum”  and  Brahms’  “Die  Botschalt  , 
',„d  Tsctiaikowsky’s  symphony  No.  4.  in 

Mr’ Kubelik,  violinist,  will  give  a con- 
-l  in  Symphony  Hall  on  haturda'  ai- 

Tiiss"V,bei  Crane,  soprano,  and  Mr. 
KaU  Gi-V  nauei  . ’cellist  will  rtve  a con- 
eeri  in  Steinert  Hall  about  Tan-  • 

Mr  VVi  slev  Wyman  of  New  Ym  k "HI 
Klve'„  , oiicti'i  In  St.-inert  Hall. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mme.  Emma  Eames— the  photograph 
from  which  it  was  taken  represents  her 
in  "Tosca”— Mr.  de  Gogorza,  baritone; 
Mr.  Joseph  Hollmann,  ’cellist;  Mr.  Am- 
herst Webber,  pianist— the  three  are 
members  of  Mme.  Eames’  concert  com- 
pany-and  of  Mr.  d’lndy.  who  con- 
ducted the  Symphony  concerts  last 
week  and  will  conduct  the  concerts  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra  on  the  trip. 

Mme.  Eames  and  Mr.  de  Gogorza  are 
well  known  here.  Mr.  Hollniannw^nmo;!f 
aOcZir».  Heas8tudbiSnwitaht 
Servais.  His  first  appearance  in  Boston 
was  with  Johannes  Wolff,  the  violinist, 
on  Dec .15,  1892.  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre.  They  gave  concerts  on  Dec 
2-2  29  of  the  same  year,  and  on  Jan.  5, 
1893  when  he  made  a marked  impres- 
sion by  the  emotional  qualities  of  the 

1 PMfrr  Amherst  Webber,  composer  and 
manlst  is  an  Englishman  who  was  born 
Cannes  in  1867.  He  studied  at  Dres- 
den and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory . A 
I Ov-ford  University,  he 


roe  WIUIAISOI  •-  ■> 

cxnress  the  disappointment  of  humanity 
in  its  pursuit  of  the  Ideal.  Varied  epi- 
sodes lead  to  the  final  failure.  The 
music  is  pra-ised  for  individuality  ar 
for  its  rich  orchestration.  “The  devel-  . 
opments  are  naturally  a series  of  tone  I 
pictures.*'  ; 1 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

<UNDAY— CbUkerlng  Ball.  3:30  P.  M..  fourth 
chamber  concert.  Mr.  Gwlllyn  Mile 
sing  Scbtunann's  *‘Icb  Grolle  Nicht.  Jftrav 
-fiefrett'-  and  'Zticrgrunig."  K.  ".will- 
iams' -‘Vagabond."  Foote's  “On  the  way  to 
Hew."  “Molly  Malone"  told  IrHbi.  Kaim  a 
“My  Nauve  Iamd  “ Tschaikowsky  * - Pil- 

griui  s S<iiig"  and  D*m  .tuan's  Serenade  and 
Kami  k - Sieger."  Mr.  George  PriK-Ior,  plan- 
1st.  will  play  Prelude  aud  Fugue  In  A minor. 
BaehLiszl.  Scarlalti*s  Pastorale  and  Cap- 
rii-,.]o.  two  pr-Imlei  elude  and  -o-herzo  1/ 
Chopin,  barcarolle  by  Kublnwiein.  Joliti  a 
Hnailc  Dance.  --Spinning  Song."  w agn-a** 
i s-d.  and  Military  March.  Scbubert-Tauaig. 

sympbouy  Hall.  8 P.  M. -Concert  for  ilia 
pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
cbeslra  and  in  commemoration  of  lbc  L>th 
veu r of  th»-  orchestra.  Mr.  G crick'.-,  condicr* 
m-  Been, ov.-n's  overture.  "Dedication  of  the 
lionse"  lied  by  Mr.  Hensehel).  Ts-haikow- 
sk.v's  Pailiciii.-"  sympbnuy.  "BaccbaUab- 
from  •'Tanrthaetiaer."  Strauaa*  tone  poem. 
•*l>on  .JnflO.’* ^ 

MONDAY  .Iordan  Hall.  .3  P.  M..  Mr.  Harold 
Hauer's  rir**J  recital.  Beetlioveu’*  sonala. 

55:  Brahms*'  In  term  esuco  in  A.  op.  D?.  - , 

liliapHodi'-  in  B minor;  WVlier's*  Rondo  Bril- 
lante^  Franck’s  Frelude,  choral  and  futrue: 
Chopin’s  nocturn?  In  C u»lo**r.  Improaiptu  So 
F sharp  an«l  s<'b**ry.o  In  B minor.  I 

.Iordan  Hall,  8 F.  M..  aecond  concert  of  t.ie| 
Boston  Svmpbony  uuartet.  Mr.  Kaoul  Fngnr*. 
pianist,  will  assist.  Taucielf’**  quartet  in  B| 
Hat  minor,  op.  I (first  tlmei:  F raneji  s so- 
nafft  for  piano  and  violin:  Beethoven  8 quar- 
tet in  c minor,  op.  Vi.  No.  4.  , 

Steinert  Hail.  8:!5  P.  M..  in< 
aoug  recital  "i  tiaelic  and  Scottish  folk  song»| 
and  ballads  by  Miss  Amy  Murray. 

. on-  ert  byl 

Mr  Willard  Flint,  bass,  and  Mr.  Tarl  Web- 1 
Met.  ’cellist.  Mr.  Flint  will  sing  arias  by 
Uossjni  and  Marschuer  and  songs  by  < ha<l 
wick  Foote.  Gounod.  Straues  aud  other 
Mr.  Webster  will  play  Borrberini’s  sonata  _ 

A major.  Boellmann’a  variations  and  smalle 

11  Mi»r  Hall.  8 P.  M..  *r«r  concert  of  til 
Huffman,!  quurlei  serie*.  Mr.  hox.  pianist! 
Mr  Hess  horn,  and  Mr.  Gletzen.  viola.  wlll| 
assist.  Mo/.art ’s  qulniet  for  iiorn.  violin  ^ 
viola < . ’cello;  D’  Indy's  piano  quartet,  op.  . 
Beethoven's  <juartet  in  F major,  op.  68.  No.  I I 

Steinert  Hall.  8 I’.  M..  Pianola  recital 
Mr.  Robert.  Seaman,  baritone,  will  a 
WF/l>NF.Sl) A V Mr.  Kru.  st  Sharpe 's  stud i«*„  7 | 
Commonwealth  avenue.  N^wlou  bo_-  . _ 

I»  \|  Mr.  Sharp**  will  sing  Scottish  merfll 
cal  ballads  .»f  the  l«tb  century  and  songs  h>| 
Taebaikovvftky. 

Jordan  Hull.  8 I*.  M..  ;‘PIra;es  of  _F 
zance."  !*'■  given  for  the  benefit  of 
B it  del  Iff  e College  library  building. 
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Dublin. 

Fill  I»A  V-  Sympheny  Hall.  2 : 
public  reiiearsal  <*f  Bn*  B»*siu 
chest ra  and  first  appearance 
Mr.  Vincent  d’lndy  of  Pari 
HTndv’s  symphony  in  B tlai 
leas  ami  Melisand-”  suit 
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svmph«nti<-  variations.  ft’Indy:  ‘ 
t *upid. ’ ' from  Franck’s  T syebe 

tinier.  - The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice.  I 
Jordan  Hall.  S P.  M.,  Pirates  oi 

/ a nee.” 

ATI'UhAY —Jordan  Hall.  2:30  P.  M* 
rates  of  Penzam-e.” 

Svinplmny  Hall.  S P.  M . slxtli  com 
the  Boston  Syinpltony  orchestra  M. 
will  . onduct  - Programme  as  on  i*  r»e 
t**r  noon. 
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Graduate  of  Oxford  University,  he  was 

snrinSTt'the  Waldorf  Theatre.  London 
A symphony  bv  him  wUl  be  performed 
here  at^a  Symphony  concert  late  m De- 

C6Mr  6Engelbert  Humperdinck,  the  conl- 
arrived  at  New-  York  on  Tuesday 
on' the  steamer  that  brought  Mr. 

He  came  to  witness  the  first  pertorm^ 
a nee  at  the  Metropolitan^!  bis  Haen 
sel  and  Gretel”  and  he  wUl  make  a tour 

° 'strauss.U  after  all,  wall  be  pennitted  to 
produce  his  opera  SaJorne  at  Vien^^ 
They  say  that  Mahler  finally  overcame 
the  scruples  of  the  censor. 

Jean  Nougues  has £wntt» ^cidental 
music  for  Maeterlinck  s Death  ot  tin 
bagiles."  The  performances  are  an- 
nounced at  the  Mathurins.  Paris. 

NEW  WORKS. 

“Zenobia,"  an  opera  by  Louis  A. 
Coerne,  who  Tor  a time  dwelt  In  Boston, 
will  be  produced  at  Bremen  Dec.  *•  i 

'-Miarka,"  a lyric  comedy  in  a Fr0' j 
jogue  and  three  acts,  book  by  Jean  | 
RfcheDin.  music  by  Alexander  Georges, 
tuene.  . ODera-Comique, 

was  pro^“^ed7  1 Rirtepfn’s  romance. 

wasDUblished  in  1883.  and  the 
!?nS4 “aroused  the  attention 
incidental  song*  as  chausson  and 

Ot  certain  comp  s thpse  songs  have 


Brilliant  Musical  FeteatSyn 
phonyHall  in  Aid  of  Pensi< 
Fund  of  Boston  Symphoi 
Orchestra. 


The  first  concert  in  aid  the  D 
sion  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
chestra  this  season  was  given 
night  in  Symphony  Hall.  Hie 
gramme  included  Beethoven’s  oW 
"Dedication  of  the  House, 
kowsky’s  “Pathetic"  symphony,, 
chanale  from  "TannhaeuserJ 
Strauss’  tone  poem,  "Don  Juan. 

Inasmuch  as  the  concert  wa 
in  commemoration  of  the  establiS 
of  the  orchestra— for  this  is  tB 
season-Mr.  Georg  Hensehel. 
now  living  in  New  York,  was  mvl 


— - - nf  these  songs  have 

Georges.  Some  Alexander- 

been  sun§  Jie  L nv  of  the  songs  in 
Marius  ,sa”®  m Rteinert  Hall.  Jan.  22. 

I Georges  c^cle  in  ® r* gorges  persuaded  - , . 

I 1902.  NO  floubt  cphiefly  for  conduct  Beethovens  overture 

Riehepin  to  wr[te  a;d  i K these  songs  i e plaved  by  the  orchestra 

aLSTSi  >mS‘ STJSm.  oct  a 

to  be  episodic,  without  CO 1 mltted  to  tered  upon  Ins  directorship  o 
ril^befweeA  the  Ves  of  the  reviews.  years.  He  was  heartily  welj 
1'f:ad  J^Jr-T  nn  the  Whole,  is  boresome  ' u overture  he  was 

jg*  *gsss&  rr... 

an>-0G^e‘S'SummefkHours  on  the  Moun-  weath  was  given  to  him.  T 
i-eak’’  "Afternoon’  Und^thr'pines  'j  pl^?hWhas 
«ng  Carra’nFs"  “Chevauchee  de  la  Chi-j  He^about  to 
mere  ” a svmpbonic  poem,  was  Prc  l between  the  orchestra  and  the^ 
mere.  --  I o{  Boeton,  a rel&tlonsl'"' 
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If  c«ncert-«oers 

o"  u selfish  Interesl 
ry  now  to  repeat  wl 

nor  Is  It  necessary  at 

day  to  enlnrgc  on  the  ex- 
f the  orchestra.  The  fame  of 
llzatlon  has  spread  Ihrough- 
e musical  world,  ntul  It  is  a 
e to  -hear  Mr.  Vincent  d'lndv 
of  his  own  accord  that  no  or- 
has  so  marked  euphonic  char- 
Sir.  d'lndy  is  acquainted  with 
ding  orchestras  In  Europe,  and 
nlon  is  not  that  of  a person  of 
experience.  Nor  Is  his  opinion 
thu-exuberautly  careless  conipli- 
•f  an  Invited  guest, 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  a 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
th  a complete  list  of  the  pip- 
es. This  history,  when  it  is 
, will  have  more  than  a local 
It  will  be  an  important  con* 
in  to  the  history  of  music  In 
a.  What  a wealth  of  anccdotags 
it  contain  for  the  amusement  ot 
neral  reader  interested  in  gos- 
lot  men  and  women  of  the  oper- 
ld  concert  stage  who  have  ap- 
with  the  orchestra  in  the  course 
tars! 

-haractcr  of  the  programme  last 
ed  one  to  reflection.  What,  for 
e.  would  the  orchestra  of  1SS1 
lone  with  Strauss’  “Don  Juan" 
1th  the  symphony,  If  the  two 
had  then  been  in  existence?  And 
oulu  the  audience  havo  listened 
music?  "The  sun  do  move,"  as 
isper  remarked  to  his  congrega- 

srts  of  this  nature  are,  as  a rule, 
dismissed  without  critical  com- 
The  rule  is  a wise  one.  Yet  in 
istance  it  may  be  said  without 
Inence  that  the  concert  last  even- 
s one  of  exceeding  brilliance,  one 
i be  remembered  with  wonder  and 
de.  The  overture,  which  today 
ly  a historical  or  rather  an  anti- 
1,  interest,  was  played  with  great 
and  Mr.  Gericke  and  the  orches- 
the  pieces  that  followed  covered 
■Ives  with  glory.  The  largo  audi- 
/as  quick  to  recognize  the  merit 
pertonnance  and  the  demonstra- 
>f  appreciation  were  enthusiastic 
ng-contiuudd. 

!TH  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

fourth  Sunday  chamber  concert 
the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker 
ace  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chiek- 
lall.  Mr.  George  Proctor,  pianist, 
r.  Gwillym  Miles,  baritone,  w'ere 
loists.  The  programme  consisted 
st’s  arrangement  of  Bach's  Pre- 
nd  Fugue  In  A minor;  two  pre- 
a study  and  a scherzo  by  Chopin; 
by  Scarlatti,  Rubinstein,  Clay- 
hns;  arrangements  by  Liszt  and 
;;  and  the  following  songs:  Schu- 
5 "Ich  Grolle  Nicht,”  Tschaikow- 
'Pilgrim’s  Song’’  and  “Don  Juan's 
ide,”  Strauss’  "Befreit”  and 
rnung,”  an  old  Irish  sdhg  and 
by  Williams,  Foote  and  Kalin, 
programme  was  very  badly  ar- 
J,  for  the  piano  compositions  were 
d into  two  groups,  placed  at  the 
ing  and  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ne, and  the  songs,  nine  in  number 
ome  of  them  taxing,  formed  an 
ken  group  in  the  middle.  Not  only 
his  arrangement  a severe  handi- 
> the  singer;  it  was  trying  to  the 
rs.  Mr.  Miles  rose  to  the  ordeal, 
ang  throughout  with  his  accus- 
maniiness  and  good  judgment, 
oice  was  in  good  condition,  and 
ed  almost  as  well  at  the  end  of  his 
•mance  as  it  did  at  the  beginning, 
's  "The  Victor"  was  a singularly 
: finale  for  him,  and  victoriously 
achieve  It!  Had  he  sung  less  well 
ffect  would  have  been  disastrous, 
nat  he  retained  to  the  last  the  in- 
of  the  hearer  is  a sufficient  trib- 

Proctor  played  well,  if  rather  ^oo 
in  one  vein.  One  might  quarrel 
his  reading  of  Chopin’s  study; 
was  played  with  admirable  clear- 
as  were  the  other  selections.  Per- 
hls  best  work  was  in  the  pieces  by 
itti — a Pastorale  and  a Cappriccio 
ch  went  with  lightness  and  grace, 
re  was  a large  and  applausive  au- 
e.  At  the  next  concert  the  Kneisel 
tet  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  will  be 


PLAIN  SPEECH. 

9 Daily  Telegraph  ( London  1 tells 
aders  that  there  is  a strong  reaction 
st  “the  conquering  invasion  by 
satlantic  slang  o£  the  language  in- 
*1  from  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare." 
,otes  with  a shudder  these  phrases 
by  Mr.  Jerome  on  the  stump  : “I’m 
gainst  a pretty  tough  proposition" 
“you  have  kind  of  taken  the  tuck 
f me.”  Mr.  Jerome’s  language  was 
and  vigorous.  The  people  heard 
gladly.  They  knew  what  he  meant, 
he  wanted,  and  why  he  wanted  it. 

, therefore,  elected  him. 

'he  ck  out  of  me"  is  a phrase  that 
Id  have  come  from  an  English 
ince,  but  we  can  find  no  English 
owledgment  of  the  origin  except 
In  Sussex  tuck  means  appetite, 
;ach.  Of  "court,  “to  tuck  in”  is 
liar  and  "tucked  up”  is  equivalent 
jme  English  districts  to  our  “tuck- 
out.”  The  American  use  of  “tuck,” 
Ji  appealed  to  Mr.  Jerome,  is  prob- 
of  Sussex  origin.  The  Telegraph 
ild  not  be  shocked  at  “up  against” 
“against.”  It  has  only  to  listen  to 


The  Pali  "Mallr  Gazette"applauds  the 

| “reaction”  In  this  country,  which  we 
ourselves  have  not  observed.  “Slang  is  a 
good  servant  hut  a had  master.  It  is 
often  handy  enough  to  speak  in  when 
you  cannot:  think  of  the  English  for  a 
thing,  as  the  Red  Queen  would  gay,  and 
at  times  expressive  ns  mere  English 
could  not’  be.  Even  Shakespeare  was 
noi  above  the  slang  of  his  time.  Rut 
loo  much  of  it  may  soon  make  English 

and  American  two  languages.”  First, 
however,  be  sure  that  what  you  call 
American  slang  is  not  an  English  pro- 
vincialism of  long  and  respectable  stand- 
ing. Some  one  objected  violently  a few 
days  ago  to  the  phrase,  “he’s  the  dead 
spit  of  him” — there  was  talk  of  the 
| close  resemblance  of  one  man  to  an- 
other; he  said  the  phrase  was  disgust- 
ing and  vulgar,  but  the  phrase  "the  very 
spit  of,”  or  “the  very  spit  and  image  of.” 
is  good  English  nud  of  a highly  respect- 
able old  age.  We  found  an  allusion  to 
it  recently  in  Middleton's  indiscribably 
amusing  comedy,  “A  Chaste  Maid  in 
Cheapside,",,  in  the  scene  where  Lady 
Kix  and  other  gossips  are  in  Mrs.  All- 
wit's bedchamber; 

2d  Gossip—  Brin*;  the  child  hither,  nurse;  How 
say  you  now.  gossip. 

Is't  not  a chopping  girl?  So  like  the 
father. 

I .'id  Gossip— Ah  If  It  had  been  spit  out  of  his 
mouth. 

Eyed,  nosed  and  browed,  as  like  as 
a girl  can  be. 

Only,  iudeed,  it  has  the  mother's 
mouth. 

A ROYAL  FEE. 

A New  York  dentist  plugged  three 
teeth  and  inserted  a nice  new  shiny 
one  in  the  jaw  of  Prince  Louis  of  Bat- 
tenberg.  brother-in-law  of  the  Czar,  ami 
a relative  of  King  Edward  '"VII.,  a 
distant  relative,  but  one  dear  to  the 
treasury  of  England.  The  dentist  in 
return  for  the  pleasure  of  having  his 
hand  in  such  an  aristocratic  mouth 
charged  the  prince  SI 000.  The  p finer, 
though  he  , was  undoubtedly  paralyzed, 
when  he  saw'  the  bill,  forced  a smile 
and  showed  himself  the  grand  seigneur. 
He  knew  that  he  was  in  the  land  of 
multi-millionaires  and  justly  celebrated 
dentists.  He  w’aved  his  august  baud 
and  murmured:  "Pay  it.’  An  Amer- 
ican, indignant  at  the  dentist’s  breach 
[ of  hospitality,  protested,  and  the  mat- 
| ter  was  referred  to  Sir  Percy  Sanderson 
and  his  office  staff.  Finally  Prince 
Louis  paid,  and  the  dentist’s  name  will 
henceforth  be  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  American  dentistry. 

Now  there  have  been  and  there  are 
American  dentists  pleasantly  exiled  in 
European  cities  who  bask  in  the  sun 
light  of  royalty.  They  plug  and  pull 
and  bridge  and  crown  and  polisjh  teeth 
of  emperors  and  kings,  and  of  theit 
noble  spouses.  Thus  they  gain  kudos 
decorations,  invitations,  and  they  an 
thus  enabled  to  charge  an  exorbitant  fee 
when  some  wandering  American  enters 
the  office.  The’  wanderer  is  delighted  to 
hear  his  own  language,  often  with  the 
accent  of  Maine  or  Vermont,  rarely  of 
Boston.  And  when  the  dentist  lets  drop, 
as  though  by  accident,  the  statement 
that  the  day  before  he  had  com- 
pleted the  job  of  turning  a mouth  of 
queenly  horror  into  one  of  allurement, 
the  American  is  only  too  willing  to 
pay  200  francs  when  lie  would  have 
rebelled  against  a charge  of  $10  at 
home.  The  New  York  dentist  was  not 
contented  with  mere  prestige.  ^ 

iSy  -z  $1.  ^ / ■'  ■>  ' 
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Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  the  first  of 
three  recitals  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  Hall.  The  programme  Included 
Beethoven's  'sonata,  op.  53:  Brahms' 

intermezzo  in  A.  op.  118,  and  rhapsodie 
in  B minor;  Weber's  rondo  briliante; 
Cesar  Franck’s  prelude,  choral  and 
fugue:  Chopin’s  nocturne  in  C minor, 
impromptu  in  F sharp  and  scherzo  in 
B minor.  There  was  a very  applausive, 
audience,  which  should  have  been  much 
larger. 

Piano  pieces,  like  'cooks,  have  their 
fate.  One  season  a sonata  byC3eothoven, 


visiting  pianists;  another  season  Schu- 
mann's Carnival  will  be  the  promt  war 
horse  tlmt.  homing  the  virtuoso  t <>  vlc- 
| lory  or  death,  pawetn  >n  tiu.  valley, 
rejolcrth  In  its  strength  ami  snllh 
among  the  callous  listeners,  Ha.  ha! 
This  season  Cesar  Franck's  prelude, 
choral  and  fugue  Is  the  favorite.  It 
has  been  played  here  within  a fortnight 
by  .Mine.  Sanjnroff  and  Messrs,  Pugno 
and  Batter. 

This  19  not  to  be  deplored.  The  com- 
position itself  is  one  of  the  noblest 
works  in  the  whole  range  of  piano  litera- 
ture. ami  fortunately  It  Is  not  yet  so 
familiar  that  the  Interest  of  the  hearer 
Is  solely  In  the  Interpretation  of  the 
pianist.  In  the  next  plane,  i he  three 
Interpretations,  coming  so  close  to- 
gether, serve  as  a revelation  of  th<  re- 
spective characters  of  the  three  inter- 
preters. Mr.  Pugno's  performance  was 
one  of  extreme  virility.  Remembering 
that  Franck  was  an  organist,  and  that 
he  himself  for  many  years  led  the  same 
supposedly  blameless  life,  he  heard 
thunderous  pedals  and  mighty  voices 
flooding  the  cathedral  with  sonorous  tor- 
rents. His  interpretation  was  massive 
and  mighty.  Mme.  Samaroff's  Interpre- 
tation was  more  akin  (o  that  of  Mr. 
Pugno  than  to  that  of  Mr.  Bauer,  for 
the  composition  seemed  a virtuoso 
piece;  yet  more  than  once  there  was  the 
suggestion  of  nervous  emotions,  of 
sensuous  enjoyment  found  in  the  ritual 
and  the  pomp  of  worship. 

There  was  a grain  of  musk  that 
charged  the  cloud  of  Incense.  Mr. 
Bauer,  who  was  the  first  to  make  us 
acquainted  witli  this  masterpiece— it 
was  in  1901— and  later  witli  its  com- 
panion, has  a different  conception,  and 
to  us  it  is  more  spiritual  and  uplifting. 
In  his  interpretation  the  dominating 
suggestion  is  one  of  exalted  mysticism. 

But  Mr.  Bauer,  in  his  expression  of 
this. rare  spirituality,  in  his  suggestion 
of  estatic  visions,  was  neither  vague 
ror  cool  nor  unduly  erotic— for.  spiritual 
and  erotic  yearnings  are  easily  con- 
founded in  art,  as  in  life.  There  were 
moments  of  tender  consolation  whis- 
perings of  heavenly  hope.  The  pianist 
did  not  leave  humanity  below  him  in 
his  glimpse  of  the  celestial  vision,  and 
thus  his  spirit  was  in  close  communion 
with  that  of  Franck,  who  In  his 
“Psyche”  turned  the  old  story  of  Apu- 
leius  into  one  of  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  and  found  in  love  as  known  on 
earth  the  reflection  of  the  higher  love, 
without  which  life  would  be  mirage  and 
shifting  sand. 

Mr.  Bauer's  many  excellent  character- 
istics as  a pianist  are  well  known  and 
there  is  little  need  at  this  late  day  of  a 
recapitulation.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  is  a peculiar  and 
classic  lucidity  of  thought  and  of  ex- 
pression.' This  Gallic  clearness  is  not 
gained  by  laborious  analysis  and  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  detail.  It  comes 
from  a clear-seeing  brain,  from  a fine 
sense  of  proportion,  from  the  ability  to 
subordinate  or  to  eliminate  the  non-es- 
sentials and  from  the  sane  and  convinc- 
ing presentation.  Other  pianists,  per- 
haps, can -play  faster:  other  pianists  are 
more  obviously  emotional,  sensuous. 
There  is  no  one  unequalled  pianist  .high 
above  his  fellows.  One 'has  a peculiar 
power;  another  has  a rare  and  indi- 
vidual charm.  There  are  heroic  pianist? 
—great  captains  who  come  and  conquer 
with  their  drums;  there  are  what  may 
be  called  intimate  nianists;  there  are. 
again,  entrancing  colorists.  All.  all*  are 
admirable,  each  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Bauer  Is  not  a supreme  emotion- 
alist; nor  is  he  a born  chess  player, 
who  preferred  to  play  the  piano.  He 
has  the  gift  of  recalling  to  the  hearer 
the  spirit  of  the  period  to  which  the 
composer  belonged,  and  therefore  yes- 
terday he  did  not  turn  Weber's  Rondo 
into  a modern  bravura  piece,  In  which 
speed  counts  more  than  elegance.  He 
is  not  always  so'  fortunate  with  Chopin 
as  with  Bach  and  other  men  of  the 
ISth  century,  or  as  with  Schumann  and 
Franck.  , 

Would  that  Mr.  Bauer  and  others 
might  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  de- 
manding a string  of  additional  pieces 
at  the  end  of  a long  recital!  No  doubt 
some  clamor  in  a spirit  complimentary 
to  the  pianist,  but  the  insistence  is,  after 
all,  nothing  but  an  exhibition  of  greed. 
“Let  us  get  as  much  as  we  can  for  our 
money.”  If  Mr.  Bauer's  program  had 
ended  with  Franck's  Choral,  Prelude  and 
Fugue,  it  would  have  been  long  enough 
for  those  v*ho  wished  to  leave  the  hall 
after  the  climax  of  musical  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Bauer  will  give  his  second  recital 
on  Monday  afternoon,  Dec.  4,  when  he 
will  play  pieces  by  Bach.  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Ravel,  Faure,  Balakireff. 


SYMPHONY  QUARTET. 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  gave 
its  second  concert  last  evening  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  The  programme  included 
Taneieff’s  quartet  in  B flat  minor,  op.  4; 
Cesar  Franik’s  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  (Messrs.  Pu^p^and  Hess),  and 
Beethoven's  quartet,  op.  18,  No.  4. 
There  was  a good  sized,  keenly  ap- 
preciative and  at  times  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. 

The  concert  was  one  of  unusual,  inter- 
est. The  quartet  by  Taneieff  was  per- 
formed here,  we  believe,  for  the  first 
time  in  public.  There  was  a perform- 
ance at  a musicale  in  a private  house 
by  the  David  Mannes  quartet  of  New 
York  on  March  2.  1903.  The  composer 
is  known  here  by  a symphony,  by  the 
prelude  to  the  “Oi'esteia,"  by  a quartet 
later  than  the  one  played  last  night  and 
by  a part  song.  Born  in  1836,  he  studied 
with  Nicholas  Rubinstein  and  with 
Techailkowsky.  In  the  letters  of  the  tot- 
ter there  are  references  to  Taneieff  And 
interesting  criticisms  on  some  of  his 
compositions.  Taneieff  was  for  a time 
at  the  head  of  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory, and  he  is-  held  in  high  esteem  in 
Russia  as  a pianist.  , 

This  quartet  shows  on  more  than  one 
page  the  influence  of  Tschaikowsky.  The 
melodic  invention  is  far  less  spontane- 
ous in  the  pupil  and  the  Influence  is  to 
be  felt  rather  in  peculiarities  of  develop- 
ment, as  in  the  continual  tossing  of  a 
thematic  fragment  from  one  instr  ment 


I to  unother  wlfliouT  material  luiTmonre 
change,  without  transform 
kind.  The  scheme  of  the  quartet  Is  am-  I 
bilious.  There  are  live  movements  for  I 
ah  Intermezzo  is  added  t,,  the  orthodox  I ' 
four.  The.  Hitllett  features  of  tit-  work  1 
aii-  dramatic  effects  gulm-il  in  the  Slritt 
movement  chiefly  by  a peculiar  use  of 
the  Instruments;  the  mood  of  the  second 
movement,  a Largo,  and  the  fancy  ; 
shown  In  I lie  Intermezzo.  The  llnale 
begins  nH  though  Haydn  liad  been  drink- 
ing vodka  loo  freely.  |;t  spit,-  of  the 
comparative  dryness  of  the  th<-m<-t.  and 
the  too  often  laborlousnesH  of  the  the- 
matic treatment,  there  is  much  that  Is 
Intofesllntt  ahd  here  anil  there  are  true 
flights  of  Imagination.  It  should  be  re 
numbered  that  the  quartet  Is  an  early 
work,  and  the  value  of  artistic  sim- 
plicity Is  seldom  appreciated  in  a com- 
poser's youthful  period.  The  quartet  was 
well  received.  . 

Cesar  Franck's  sonata  was  jhe  first 
important  work  of  the  composer  played 
in  this  city.  Mr.  Ysaye  brought  It  here 
early  In  1895,  and  Mr.  Lachaume  was 
the  pianist.  It  has  been  played  here 
several  times,  but  seldom  has  there  been 
a well-balanced  performance.  Mr. 
Yhlbaud.  for  instance,  was  associated 
with  a wholly  inadequate  pianist.  Last 
night  the  performance  aroused  the  audi- 
ence to  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  Messrs. 

Fl.tAV  ji  yd  . .Pugno  were  recalled  again 
a.nd  again.  It  ;s  not  necessary  to  speak 
at  length  concerning  the  character  of 
the  work  Itself,  which  is  already  ranked 
among  the  classics  whlle.it  still  throbs 
with  romanticism. 

The  quartet  by  Beethoven  provided 
the  necessary  contrast  to  that  which 
had  gone  before. 

MISS  MURRAY’S  RECITAL/-* 

Miss  Amy  Murray  gave  a recital  of 
Gaelic  and  Scotch  folk  songs  and  bal- 
lads last  evening  in  Stcinert  Hall.  The 
entertainment  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  general  fund.  The 
programme  consisted  of  songs  of  an 
early  period,  collected  by  Miss  Murray 
herself  among  the  West  Highlanders 
ar.d  in  the  Hebrides.  Half  of  them 
were  accompanied  on  the  clarsach, 
which  Miss  Murray  played;  the  other 
half  had  piano  accompaniments,  played 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Wark.  The  clarsach 

played  by  Miss  Murray  is  said  to  be 
modelled  after  the  harp  which  belonged 
to  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  a curl-'  i 
ous  and  interesting  instrument,  and  was  [ 
handled  by  the  singer  with  security  ] 
and  with  quaint  effect. 

Miss  Murray  commented  on  the  songs,  ! 
making  what  explanation  of  their  origin  | 
or  significance  seetmed  essential,  and  her  ; 
remarks,  often  in  a humorous  vein,  gave 
perhaps  as  much  pleasure  as  did  her  I 
singing  and  gracious  personality.  A | 
border  ballad.  “The  Twa  Sisters  of 
Binnorie,”  and  a setting  of  “John  An-  | 
derson,  My  Jo.”  were  among  the  most  ! 
popular  numbers  on  the  programme,  i 
The  audience  was  large  and  festal,  and 
displayed  enthusfasm  throughout.  At 
the  end  of  the  programme  the  singer 
responded  to  a demand  for  encores. 

CRANBERRIES. 

“There  is  no  good  reason  why  con- 
sumers should  be  charged  excessive  prices 
for  cranberries  for  their  Thanksgiving 
dinners."  O,  joyful  news 1 even  if  many 
cranberries  come  this  year  from  New 
Jersey,  having  escaped  the  lightning. 
There  are  purists  who  will  not  eat  the 
berry  unless  it  were  grown  on  Cape  Cod. 
They  little  know  that  in  old  times  Med-  i 
field  was  famous  for  cranberries  sought 
eagerly  by  epicures.  Even  now  hogs 
are  worked  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
town  Speed  the  day  when  every  man 
can  sit  by  his  own  hog  and  under  his  j 
own  apple  tree  and  point  derisive  thumbs 
and  twiddle  scornful  fingers  at  hucksters 
and  more  firmly  rooted  food  providers ! 

Some  persons  fondly  believe  that  the  j 
cranberry  is  a peculiarly  American  insti- 
tution. But  it  is  a native  of  Britain,  ! 
northern  Europe.  Siberia.  The  name 
itself  is  of  low  German  origin.  Honest  ! 
Englishmen  knew  the  fruit  as  marsh-  [ 
whort,  fen  whort,  marshberry,  moss- 
berry.  bearberry.  Josselyn  described  ; 
tlie  “small  trailing  plant"  in  his  “New  ; ' 
England  Rarities”  (1072).  It  seems  j 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  eran-  s 
berries  of  Pennsylvania  were  held  in  : ■ 
high  esteem.  In  ! S 1 7 William  Cobbeit 
wrote  from  the  dt  pths  of  his  American 
experiences:  "Cranberries,  the  fines: 

l'ruit  for  tarts  that  ever  grew,  are 
bought  for  about  a dollar  a bushel,  and 
they  will  keep  for  five  months."  The 
fruit  is  mentioned  generally  in  connec- 
tion with  tarts  or  pies.  Queen  Victoria 
in  the  Highlands  noted  her  enjoyment 
of  a good  tart.  It  it;  a singular  facl 
that  George  Au-ustus  (tala,  although  hr 
speaks  ivv.  ectf.dly  in  lti^  cook  book  of 
tut!  *y  r.ml  cranberry  sauce,  gives  no 
r-vipe  for  "cranberry  tart.”  And  what’ 
does  th:  patriotic,  the  Chauvinistic  book 
to  which  The  Herald  referred  not  Ion.-; 
u co— "The  Cook  Not  .Mad.  or  Rational 
i'ookjfy"  ( Watertown.  N.  Y..  18.31}— 
v *at  does  this  oracle  of  the  kitchen  : iy'1 
"No.  70.  Cranberries.  Stewed,  strained  j 
and  sweetened,  put  into  paste 


add  spices  till 


No.  9. 

uud  baked.. 


'll  u< 


\Y( 


“Baked  gently  !'•  Tbi'i 
men  n i ug  in  that  plirnsj'. 
resents  harsh  treatment 
• regret  to  say — i> 


\v 


commonly  without  a trace  of  the  tough 
and  hitter  skill  that  gives  character.  The 
fruit  thus  maltreated  loses  all  proper 
pride.  It  is  discouraged.  It  does  not 


care.  It  dot's  not  yield  its  best.  It  is 
iudiffereut  even  to  the  forced  association 
with  cold  storage  turkey. 

jvrt  jl  ff . iS(U  r 


■xctiner  measure  tnan  an  me  so-call 
comic  operas  of  the  past  five  seasons 

P1It  te^not^now  pertinent  to  discuss  the 
reason  of  its  freshness  and  charm;  t is 
not  far  to  seek.  That  these  qualities 
were  apparent  last  evening  and  gmie 
genuine  delight  to  a discrimmating  au-  j 
dience  is  a better  tribute  to  the  p-r  . 
formance  than  any  mere  comment 
could  be.  The  piece,  rich  in  humor  that j 
is  neither  topical  nor  purely  local,  was 
sung  and  acted  with  keen  humor  by  all 
the  participants.  , . ... 

Without  going  into  detail,  which  is 
neither  necessary  nor  suitable  in  the  , 
case  of  a non-professional  performance, 
it  is  a pleasure  to  mention  the  pleas- 
ant voices  and  singing  of  Miss  Daniels 
and  Mr  Hills'  tin  ease  in  action  oil 
asked  whether  the  Plunkitt  family  had  jiiss-Hay  and  Mr.  Hay,  and  the  capital  I 
anything  to  do  with  it.  comedy  of  Mr.  Guild,  Mr.  Brown  and 

r«ai  • • , Mia  qflUfid  DOllCG,  T-ll©  CI1 U II  Cl  3,tlO  fl  I 

J he  querist  remembers  the  word  be-  generally  very  good,  even  distin-  : 

fore  the  war;  it  was  in  use  after  that  Iguished  in  the  case  of  Miss  Hay  and 
historic  event,  certainly  as  late  as  the  j MTh°U<jrchestra  was  not  always  at  one 


can  i rpretatn  ' 

I lion  of  sentiments  displayed  by  air. 

Flint  in  the  first  group  of  songs  Hr 
| caught  the  spirit  of  each  song  and  con- 
veyed the  meaning  of  both  poet  and 
composer.  The  quiet  dramatic  force  o 
his  delivery  of  Chadwick's  ballad  was 
especially  impressive. 

Mr  Webster  played  with  much  taste, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Flint  were  liberally 
applauded  by  an  audience  of  fair  size.  | 

“PLUNKS." 

A correspondent  asked,  not  long  ago. 
the  origin  of  the  word  “plunks,”  a col- 
loquial. familiar  term  for  dollars.  Ho 


,•!**»  sonata 

led  exactly  like  that.  - Surprise  an 
xcWtment  found  relief  in  applause.  I 
a way  the  applause  was  <5*  served  Mr 
Pugno  certainly  accomplished  a tour  d' 
force.  But  how  would  poor  Ce.-ai 
Franck  have  liked  it?  Would  he  n >t 
have  lost  for  once  his  traditional  amia- 
bility? 

The  musicians  in  the  audience  tiia’I* 
knew  th<  work  and  were  in.sympathl 
with  Franck’s  spirit  wore  shoekei  and 
grieved.  Yet  they,  too.  w' re  undoubt- 
edly excited  by  the  performance 
is  an  instance  where  applause  w 
in  and  out  of  plac  . according  to 
viewpoint  of  the  hbarcr. 

This  is?  chiefly  to  be  deplored:  Y‘ 
pianlsti?,  knowing'  that  Mr.  Pugno  is  & 
Parisian,  that  he  has  played  much 
rhanibe.r  , dTiusio  with  Si! . Ysaye 
argue  that  Franck's  sonata  shoi 
as  it  was  played  last  Monday,  i 
their  endeavor  they  will  turn  a 
work  into  a thing  of  sound  anc 
that  signifies  nothing. 


Hen 

both 


seventies  in  this  region.” 
gion”  New  York  is  meant 
still  in  use  in  Boston,  though  our  “best 
people”  prefer  “cold  bones.”  Strange 
to  say,  “plunks,”  or  “plunkers,”  is  not 
in  anv  slang  dictionary  of  importance, 
though  many  less  pleasing  or  foolish 
synonyms  for  “money”  are  treated  with 
distinguished  consideration  by  compilers. 
We  find  no  word  in  dialect  forms  that 
suggests  an  origin.  Has  the  plunker  in 
the  game  of  marbles  anything  to  do  with 
it.  The  “nicker,”  sometimes  also  called  a 
“plunker,” -was  a “pigger”  that  had  been 
partly  vitrified  in  the  fire,  and  generally 
had  one  side  burned  to  a darker  hue 
than  the  other.  Do  not  “plunks”  refer 
to  heavy  coins  rather  than  to  bills? 
Here  is  one  of  those  questions  of  origin 
which,  like  the  precise  nature  of  the 
siren’s  song  or  the  name  assumed  -by 
Achilles  when  he  hid  himself  among 
women,  are  puzzling — even  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  admitted  it — but  not  beyond  all 
conjecture.  “Plunks.”  The  word  has 
much  significance.  Hearing  it  we  nat- 
urally think  of  some  ventripotent  and 
auripotent,  vociferous  and  auriferous 
person,  a bank  director,  a bondholder,  a 
shaker  of  pagoda  trees. 

“Plunks.”  “cold  bones,”  “long  green.” 
“insect  powder” — The  Herald  some  time 
ago  published  a long  list  of  synonyms. 
Nor  did  we  shudder  yesterday  when 
looking  over  a carious  book,  “British 
Synonymy,”  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  we  came  | 
across  this  sentence  ; “Money,  cash,  cole, 
assets,  ready  , ring,  chink,  corianders 
form  a string  of  hateful  words— synony- 
mous, however,  or  nearly  so.  in  the  vul- 
gar and  despicable  dialect  of  coarse 
traders  in  the  hour  of  merriment,  but  to 
be  ever  sedulously  avoided  by  those  who 
mean  to  be  thought  eminent  for  choice 
of  phrase  and  elegance  of  conversation.” 
But  Mrs.  Piozzi.  the  widow  of  Thrale. 
the  brewer,  had  summered  and  wiutered 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  bustled  about  the 
brewery  the  day  of  the  sale  and  made 
the  remark,  or  at  least  the  remark  was 
.attributed  to  him  : “We  are  not  here  to 
sell  a parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  hut  the 
potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the 
orearas  of  avarice.”  Dr.  Johnson  might 
not  have  approved  the  use  of  chink  and 
terpiece  of  contemplative  music  of  pur-  : corianders.  but  "plunks”  has  a sonority 
iXPloleeof™oy , lhal'  we  veutule  tbmk'  would  have 

emotion.  The  finale  is  admirable  in  all  i . ’ 

respects;  in  themes,  in  the  development  . pleased  him.  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  a good 
of  them  and  in  the  irresistible  spirit. 

It  was  perhaps  the  best  played  ot  the  | deal  of  a prig, 
movements,  for  it  went  with  infectious  I 

animation,  as.  indeed,  did  the  first  alle- 1 VS  a \/  A (J  / 0 { 

gro  The  performance  of  the  andante  — ' 1 

was  not  poignantly  emotional,  but  it  k 
was  musicianly  and  often  moving  Mr.  l.l 
Fox  demonstrated  once  more  his  admira- 
ble resources  as  an  ensemble  player. 

His  passage  work  was  clear  and  ryth- 
mic his  tone  consistently  pure  and  wen 
proportioned.  The  entire  work  made  a 
deep  impression.  . 

The  members  of  the  quartet  did  then- 
best  playing  in  the  last  number,  in- 
fusing it  with  a spirit  that  seldom  en- 
dures to  the  end  of  a rather  long  pro- 
gramme. Played  less  well,  the  worn 
would  have  seemed  merely  academic 
after  d'lndy’s  stirring  music;  but  it  was 
full  of  life  and  interest.  The  audienc  ■ 
was  large  and  applausive.  The  second 
concert  will  be  given  Tuesday  evening. 

Jan.  2. 

FLINT  ANDWEBSTER. 

Mr.  Willard  Flint,  bass,  and  Mr.  Carl 
Webster,  ’cellist,  gave  a concert  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  Mr. 

Flint  sang  Foote’s  “March  Wind," 

Chadwick's  “Ballad  of  Trees  and  the 
Master,”  the  romance  “Sle.ep”  from 
Gounod’s  "Philemon  and  Baucis,”  Mor- 
gan’s “Robin  Goodfe.llow,"  cavatina 
from  Rossini's  “Mohammed  II 


IN  POTTER  HALL 

•he  Hoffman  quartet  (Messrs  Hoff- 
man, Balt.  Rissland,  Barth)  gave  its 
first  concert  of  the  season  last  evening 
In  Potter  Hall.  The  programme  in- 
cluded Mazart’s  quintet  for  horn  and 
strings  (K.  407)  d’lndy’s  piano  quartet 
(op.  7)  and  Beethoven's  quartet  in  F 
major  (op.  59,  No.  1).  Messrs,  Felix  Fox. 
piano;  M.  Hess,  horn,  and  A.  Gietzen. 
viola,  assisted. 

Mozart’s  quintet  for  horn  and  strings 
was  probably  written  in  1782  out  of 
..eer  good  nature,  as  were  certain  horn 
concertos.  A horn  player,  Leitgeb, 
whom  Mozart  had  known  in  Salzburg, 
moved  to  Vienna,  and  there  lived  a beg- 
garly existence.  He  owed  Mozarts 
father  money,  and  he  was  in  debt  to 
others— debt  was  his  chronic  state.  A 
distinguished  virtuoso,  he  was  other- 
wise uneducated  even  In  music,  ana 
was  unable  to  better  himself.  Mozart 
tried  to  help  him  in  every  way;  he 
composed  for  him  four  horn  concertos 
and  in  all  probability  this  quintet.  It 
has  been  arranged  differently,  as  a 
quintet  with  ’cello  instead  of  horn,  and 
it  also  appeared  with  some  changes  as 
a sextet  "for  two  clarinets,  two  horns 
and  two  bassoons. 

In  this  quintet  the  horn  part  is  solo 
rather  than  an  instrument  in  ensemble, 
and  the  strings  serve  as  a rule  merely 
for  accompaniment;  but  this  accom- 
paniment Is  often  independent  anti 
characteristic,  so  that  there  is  a sug- 
gestion of  “quartet  style.”  The  work  is 
more  important  than  the  concertos  for 
the  horn.  We  do  not  remember  a pre- 
vious performance  here  within  late 
years.  Bast  evening's  performance  was 
In  general  good,  and  the  reception  of  tin- 
work  proved  its  popular  nature.  The 
combination  of  horn  and  strings,  un- 
usual in  chamber  music,  is  singularly 
fresh  and  pleasant.  Mr.  Hess  made  his 
first  appearance  here  as  a soloist,  and 
was  heartily  received.  All  the  players 
were  several  times  recalled. 

Mr.  d’Jndy’s  piano  quartet  was  pro- 
duced here  on  April  16.  1898,  by  Messrs. 
Ysaye,  Marteau,  Gerardy  and  Lach- 
aurrie,  pianist,  and  this  was  the  first 
performance  in  Boston  of  any  work  by 
the  distinguished  composer  who  is  now 
a visitor  in  the  city.  The  quartet 
was  afterward  played  at  a Kneisel  con- 
cert in  1901.  with  Mrs.  Hopekirk  as  pian- 
ist. It  was  composed  over  25  years  ago. 
but  there  are  no  traces  of  immaturity 
in  it.  There  are  passages  that  are  aus- 
tere. almost  forbidding,  but  there  is  not 
one  that  is  vulgar  or  too  obvious.  The 
openin'*  allegro  reveals  the  earnestness, 
the  sincerity  the  technioal  mastery  of 
the  man  and  at  once  commands  atten- 
tion. The  interest  is  in  the  themati  • 
development,  not  in  the  themes  them- 
selves. The  second  movement  is  a mas 


Bv  “this  re-  I with  the  singers,  otherwise  there  was 
' , . nothing  to  mar  the  smoothness  of  the 

The  word  is  I ent|re  performance.  There  was  an  au- 
dience of  fair  size,  that  showed  much 
enthusiasm,  and  there  were  flowers  and 
encores.  The  performance  will  be  re- 
peated Friday  evening  ~“J 
afternoon. 


and  Saturday 
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IRISH  LADIES’  CHOIR  BACK. 

The  Irish  Ladies’  Choir  of  Dublin  re- 
turned to  Boston  after  a series  of  suc- 
cessful concerts  and  appeared  twice 
yesterday  in  Symphony  Hall.  As  on 
former  occasions  the  singing  of  the 
choir  end  the  solo  numbers  contributed 
by  Mme.  Heller,  soprano;  Miss  Holland, 
contralto;  Miss  Murphy,  violinist,  and 
other  members  of  the  organization,  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  audiences. 

CONCERT  FOYER 


RADCLIFFE  GIRLS 
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Should  Musical  Audiences  Be 
Intelligent? 

GOSSIP,  FOREIGN,  DOMESTIC 


Armande  de  Polignae.  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Mercure  Musical  of  Paris 
paradoxical  articles,  some  of  which  have 
been  discussed  in  The  Herald,  insists 
that  the  educated  lover  of  music  should 
he  suppressed.  “It  is  necessary  that  the 
hearer  should  know  nothing;  his  sensa- 
tions will  he  better  and  more  accurate. 
The  music  that  is  really  beautiful  will 
be  enjoyed  sooner  or  later,  because  in 
the  course  of  time  the  public  wall  grow 
to  it.  and  if  the  public  is  always  a little 
behind  it  and,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
forerunners  of  genius  who  are  so  quick- 
ly dethroned.”  She  refers  to  a musical 
public,  one  that  is  sensitive  to  the  im- 
pressions made  by  genuine  art. 

She  objects  to  the  musical  education  of 
the  average  hearer,  because  it  develops 
a tendency  to  criticise  in  consequence 
of  a very  insufficient  knowledge.  This 
knowledge  is  necessarily  insufficient  be- 
cause knowledge  is  acquijed  only  with 
much  practice.  Again,  this  education 
will  blunt  taste.  Instruction  cannot  give 
sensations  to  anyone  who  is  without' 
them:  it  cannot  give  nobler  or  more  re- 
fined sensations  to  anyone  who  natural- 
ly enjoys  the  ditties  of  a tingle-tangle. 
Judgment,  then,  will  be  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  rules.  Pedantry 
will  be  the  arbiter. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a highly  sensi- 
tive person  listens  to  Debussy's  “After- 
i oon  of  a.  Faun.’’  “He,  will  receive  sug- 
gestions of  patches  of  sunlight,  of  drops 
of  water,  of  light  that  vibrates.”  There 
is  no  need  of  a technical  knowledge  to 
tnjoy  all  this.  How  is  lie  assisted  in 
mjoyment  by  knowing  how  the  effects 
ire  made,  that  the  strings  are  divided 
nto  several  parts;  that  the  orchestra  is 
one  of  modest  proportions? 


“The  Pirates  of  Penzance”  was  given 
at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Radcliffe  College  Alum- 
nae Association,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
college  library,  The  cast,  which  in- 
chided  the  Radcliffe  and  Harvard  stu- 

J A^irSeThief,  Mr.  Clarence  Hay;  his 
lieutenant.  Mr.  Lincoln  Bryant  hr|d 
eric  Mr.  George  L.  Hills,  -Vlaj.  Cren. 
Stanley  Mr.  Courtenay  Guild;  sergeant 
of  nolie'e  Mr.  Howard  NT.  Brown;  Mabel. 
Mi  is  Mabel  W.  Daniels;  daughters  of 
the  major-general.  Misses  Jane  E.  Sever, 
Mareherlta  Sargent.  Elizabeth  Dens- 
more  Ruth,-  Miss  Marion  Hay  The  mu- 
sic was  bv  the  Carl  Belli;  orchestra,  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Napier  DoJJtian;,  Hip  pro- 


Somc  have  wondered  why  Mr.  Pugno1 
when  he  plays  with  orchestra  and  oo 
sionally  in  a recital,  puts  the  printed 
notes  on  the  piano  rack.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  de  Pachmanu  al- 
ways plays  a concerto  from  notes,  and 
Clara  Schumann  years  before  him  also 
did  not  trust  her  memory. 

A passage  in  the  Journal  of  the  Gon- 
courls  may  explain  the  reason  in  Mr. 
Pugno's  case.  In  1894  he  dined  with 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  and  others  and  en 
tertalned  them  by  speaking  eloquently 
about  the  little  dramas  in  the  life 
a performer.  He  declared  that  he  was 
as  nervous,  as  anxious  in  every  per- 
formance as  at  his  first  concert;  lie 
anticipated  all  sorts  of  embarrassment 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  nervous  con- 
tractions of  the  forearm,  the  heat  of  the 
hall  that  would  make  the  piano  keys 
sticky,  a crack  on  the  floor  into  which 
a leg  of  his  chair  might  slip.  As  a 
result,  after  a performance  he  was  often 
attacked  by  violent  stomach  cramps 
But  in  London,  where  he  gave  re-| 
citals  that  lasted  for  nearly  two  bouts, 
his  chief  fear  was  loss  of  memory. 

Mr.  Pugno  talked  in  this  manner  11 
years  ago.  No  doubt  his  nervousness 
increased  to  such  a degree  that  in  sell- 
defence  he  put  the  music  ncn.cs  on  the 
rack.  And  why  should  a pianist  not  do 
this  rather  than  torture  himself  and 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  down? 

Mr.  Vincent  d’lndy  has  made  many 
friends  here  by  the  sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  character.  Although  he 
is  the  leader  of  the  “young  French 
school”;  although  ho  is  consulted  as  an 
oracle  by  young  composers  of  talent,  he 
is  not  a bit  pontifical.  His  habitual 
calmness  forsakes  him  when  he  talks 
about  his  master,  Cesar  Franck,  whom 
lie  still  loves  and  reveres.  Then  he 
waxes  eloquent  in  speaking  of  the  man 
or  the.  composer.  Mr.  d'Indy  will  de- 
liver a lecture  on  Cesar  Franck  at  the 
invitation  of  Harvard  University,  and 
he  is  much  pleased  at  this  honor.  He 
will  speck  in  French.  He  has  a fair 
knowledge  of  German,  and  he  under- 
stands English.  In  his  rehearsals  of 
the  Symphony  concerts,  which  lie  is 
to  conduct  here  and  on  the  second  trip 
of  the  orchestra,  he  is  quiet  in  his 
methods,  and  he  wastes  no  time  over 
. non-essentials.  He  takes  certain  things 
\ for  granted.  He  appreciates  fully  the 
I many  admirable  qualities  of  this  or- 
chestra. and  has  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation in  something  more  than  per- 
functory words  of  compliment. 

Mr  Gericke.  an  indefatigable  worker, 
is  now  resting  at  Lenox.  He  produced 
here  nil  the  works  to  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  d'Indy  on  Saturday  night  except 
the  excerpt  front  Cesar  Franck  s 
"Psyche.”  and  this  symphonic  poem 
was  among  the  new  works  that  he 
purposed  to  bring  out  this  season. 

Mr  d'Indy  will  conduct  on  the  t rip 
Chausson’s  ‘fine  symphony,  his  own 
“Saugefleuri,”  and  Chant  Funebre  by 
Magnard  whose  father  was  a distin- 
guished journalist  and  for  many  years 
the  editor  of  Figaro.  I\  is  a pity  that 
the  symphony  and  “Saugefleuri'  will 
not  be  performed  here  under  Mr. 
d'lndy’s  direction.  The  piece  by  Mag- 
i nard  is  long  and  dull. 

Mr.  Bauer  is  playing  well  and  his 
mogra mines  are  interesting,  yet  there 
i is  at  present  comparatively  little  publu 
interest  in  his  recitals.  Will  coldet 
I weather  sting  the  musical  public  from 
I its  apathy?  We  understand  that  sms- 
1 rrs.  violinists,  pianists  are  not  more 
fortunate  in  New  York  and  in  otnei 
cities  than  in  Boston. 


ftrauss'  “Herr  Lentz”  and  “Nacht-  Luctjon  'wag  staged  by  Mr.  James  Gll- 
t-oo-”  from  - auonim  __  = .-~ers  were  Misses 

Frances  Newell. 


gang,"  and  "An  jenem  Tag"  from  Uert-'^the"  stage  “managers  were  Misses 
Marschner’s  "Hans  Heiling.”  Mr.  Weo-j  gst^er  Hallowell  and  nvannos  'Nfoweil. 


ster  played  a sonata  in  A major  by 
Boccherini.  Schubert's  "Ave  Marla. 
Caselia's  Chanson,  Davidoff's  "At  the 
Spring”  and  Boellmann’s  variations. 

The  flexibility  of  Mr.  Flint’s  voice 
was  shown  in  the  song  from  Rossini  ■ 
opera,  which  died  and  was  burled  years 
ago.  Much  more  important 


the 


The  performance  was  on  the  whole 
smooth  and  animated;  the  chorus 
showed  careful  and  intelligent  dri  ing, 
and  the  stage  "business”  was  excellent. 
The  producers  should  he  .congratulated 
first  of  all  upon  their  happy  choice  of 
an  operetta,  for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s 

rich  comedy  is  as  fresh  today  as  when 
it  first  saw  the  footlights,  and  gives 


We  were  reminded  of  this  article  by 
reading  recently  a review  of  a concert 
in  New  York.  The  writer  stated  that 
the  audience  often  applauded  “in  ihe 
wrong  places.”  That  is  to  say,  the 
pleased  hearers  applauded  either  music 
or  a performance  of  it  that  did  not 
please  the  critic.  Might  not  the  ap- 
plauders  in  this  instance  have  been  the 
better,  the  more  sensitive  listeners? 

Last  Monday  night,  for  instance, 
Messrs.  Hess  and  Pugno  were  enthus- 
iastically applauded  for  their  perform* 
ante  of  Cesar  Franck's  sonata  for  vio- 
lin and  piano.  The  enthusiasm  was  at 
its  height  after  the  first  allegro,  which 
Mr.  Pugno  took  at  a furiously  fast 
pace. 

Mr.  Pugno  is  a very  large  man.  so 
that  his  frequent  exhibitions  of  in- 
credible speed  strike  the  spectator  as 
the  more  amazing,  and  he  finds  him- 
self busied  in  calculations:  “Suppose 

Mr.  Pugno  weighs  250  pounds— I may 
do  him  an  injustice— he  may  weigh  300: 
but  if  he  ran  play  as  fast  as  this  when 
he  weighs  250  pounds,  how  fast  could 
lie  play  If  he  weighed  350?' ’ 

The  audience  tvas  surprised  by  the 
speed  and  the  roar  and  tin  rumble.  Its 
nerves  wore  excited.  It  had  heard 


The  rule  against  weaving  immense 
hats  in  concert  halls  should  he  enforced 
against  thoughtless  women.  At  Mme. 
Samar  off  s recital  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  to  see  the  pianist's  hands,  so  tow- 
ering and  so  fantastically  large  were 
the  hats  in  front  of  the  would-be  spec- 
Itaiian  newspaper  tells  us  that  in  the 
large  cities  of  that  country  the  male  | 
worm  has  at  last  turned.  The  city  au- 
thorities have  made  it  a punishable  of- 
fence for  a woman  to  wear  a hat,  ois 
or  small,  in  a theatre  stall.  “She  V 11 
be  refused  entrance  if  hatted,  and  it  oy 
Chance  she  elude  the  decree  she  will  D* 
ejected  forcibly.”  • , , 

Mme.  Adelina  Patti,  after  her  tearful 
and  positively  last  farewell  to  America, 
has  sung  at  regular  intervals  m U|* 
Pon  She  gave  a concert  in  the  huge  w I 
hen  Hall.  Nov.  10.  Her  programme  III;  f 
eluded  “Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair. 

"II  Bacio.”  “Ernam!  lnvolami  .inc 
"Pur  dieesti.”  She  also  sang  "Bo 
\dair.“  hut  mirabile  dictu!— she  did 
Sins  "Home.  Sweet  Home"  or  ' Coni 
Thro’  the  Rye.”  And  listen  to 
Blackburn's  words:  "Mme.  Patti 
self  remains  as  young  as  ever.  Til 
vneitv  of  her  voice,  the  sweetness  o 
middle  register  and  of  her  lower  1 
are  still  there  for  the  public  to  C' 

Her  unique  training  and  her  o 
tinish  of  vocal  equipment  ruaKc 


- - shn 

Mini-,  Allmnl  „ 
stago,  but  first  t fior. 

' farewells:  Mr.  Santl 
his  72< 


ley,  who  i: 
111  Singing 
inr.  Hn uormelstcr.  who.  with 


72(1  your.  Is  still  slnglm 


Mtri 


_ the  stage  forever  In  London 
jng.  after  she  had  lift  It.  with 
ial  display  of  emotion.  In  New 
> Is  again  nt  the  Metropolitan 
House,  chipper  and  ready  for 

hard  for  young  sins'  rs  to  get 
stage,  it  is  harder  for  tho  old 

get  off.  

gners  arc  unable  to  understand 
i humor  and  wit  as  they  are  un- 
d In  London  theatres  given  up  to 


ind  learned  works.  But 
lorn  ins  did  not  mouse  others,  and 
who,  outside  ol'  the  Netherlands,  remem- 
bers liia  name,  or  tint  lie  was  swart  and 
homely V Who  reads  his  “Theatre  of 
Dutch  Cities."  his  “Panegyric  on  Plin.v," 
Ibis  “Snored  and  Profane  History,’' 
or  his  “Inquiry  Into  the.  Language  of 
the  Scythians”?  Will  the  New  Yorker 
be  more  fortunate?  No  doubt  some  one 
will  arise  and  by  proposing  three  din- 
ners in  an  evening  drive  out  his  uiem- 
lor.v.  Still  the  act  of  tevpsichorean  mis- 


■fViillv  I" Nearer  that  list 

■ ■ - umiimiii  rr  gently.  \\  .>  t,. 

sages  which™ 


r genius  if  Faure  Is  revea 
j and  chamber  music  mor> 
his  Incidental  musle  to  three  or  four 
plays.  The  excerpt  from  Franck's 
"Psyche”  awakened  a desire  to  hear  the 
whole  work.  This  movement  portrays 
tho  bliss  of  the  lovc-rs,  after  the  voices 
of  the  Invisible  ones  In  the  garden  of 
Cupid  warn  her  against  curiosity  and 
before  sho  Is  templed,  as  was  Kiss,  to 
wreck  lifer  happiness.  The  music  Is  both  I 
ocstatlo  and  passionate,  yot  noble  In  Its 
expression  of  a sensuousnesH  which  I 
sounds  the  depths  and  knows  the 


out  definite  purpose 
significant  as  Urn  Hr.- 1 
ments  and  the  super! 
powering  finale  were 
Mr,  dimly  condu 
with  force,,  and  with 
stqntllng  of  what  lie 
The  magnificent  orch 
wishes  fh  every  wav 
spent,  .and  ,idmlr; 


ly  bro 


P' 


ide 


tpr< 


I hearty  and  long  continue 
lloua  nunit 


Mr.  Paul 


Rubens  wrote  Icegenation  should  go  far  as  a preserva- 


io  libretto  and  the  music  of  “Mr.  tive  of  fame, 
(of  Ipploton)”  produced  Nov.  14. 
ion  critic  wrote:  “The  dialogue 

“times  witty,  as  when  Mr.  Popple 
;s.  'I  have  a brother  lie’s  called 
,*  and  then  in  a burst  of  eontl- 
'My  name's  Popple,  too.’  Tf  Mr. 

5 W'ould  give  us  more  of  this  ap- 
iy  obvious,  but  at  the  same  time 
subtle,  wit.  lie  might  become, 
ouch  care  and  selection  of  his  own 
ts.  a real  wit  of  the  modern 
There  are  up  and  down  the 
few  such  witty  sallies  as  these." 
is  this  Popple  joke  so  witty  that 
lid  not  be  told  to  anyone  with  a 
henrt?  Is  it  so  funny  that  it 
make  a man  laugh  all  alone,  by 
f in  the  woods,  to  use  tho  phrase 
tnibal.  the  illustrious  orator  at 
i Thanksgiving  jubilees  at  Yale? 


enevere"  is  the  name  of  a now 
drama"  produced  on  Nov.  13  in 
n.  The  heroine  is  our  old  friend 
aneelot’s  friend.  Mr.  Rhys  wrote 
>ok.  and  some  of  the  lyrics  are 
very  queer.  The  Herald  will  pub- 
vo  short  samples  on  Sunday.  Mr. 
it  Thomas  wrote  the  music.  The 
-e  patriotic  Welshmen. 

...  -ntl,ecl  

it  was  performed. 

Thomas,”  she  said,  “has  thrown 
lole  soul  into  it.  People  arc  tired 
old  style  of  expressing  sentiment 
ing  before  the  footlights  and  sing- 
rs.  There  was  beautiful  music 


mu  AS  GUEST 


heights.  Tho  theme*  arc  so  blended  or  I warmly  greeted 
llnlcod  together  that  they  arc  of  Hourly 
equal  Importance,  yot  one  tlirme  which 
Is  brought  In  again  with  full  orchestral 
force  toward  tho  end  of  the  movement 
is  as  a superbly  sonorous  chant  of  tri- 
umphant love. 

Mr,  d’Indy  chose  from  his  own  works 
the  second  symphony  and  his  orches- 
tral variations  “Istar,"  which  Is  prac- 


tically a symphonic  poem  to  Illustrate 
the  old  Babylonian  legend  of  Is 
descent  to  the  land  of  No-Return,  her 


i seconded  his 
tribute  of  ro- 
ll'- teas  most 
applause  wa 
Hie  va- 


ie  old  style,  but  it  no  longer  ap- 

0 the  heart.  It  is  out  of  date;  it 
ot  reach  the  imagination.  Mr. 
s expresses  everything  perfectly 
lly.  There  is  no  searching  after 

and  the  result  is  wonderfully 
ul.  It  is  simply  truth— truth  and 
It  is  almost  pathetic  the  way  lie 
irked.  For  three  years  lie  has 
ngaged  in  a bank  during  the  day 
a toiled  with  'Gtwenevcre’  far  into 
rht." 

ems  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  never 

1 any  important  composition  be- 
sai  up  nights  after  bank  work. 

was  born  among  the  Welsh  bills," 
he  impressionable  Emma,  “and 
avo  been  his  real  teachers.  YVon- 
thinvs  have  happened  there,  ho 
ell  you.  ’Why,  he  asked  Mr. 

when  they  were  among  those 
hills  once  ’don’t  people  hear  the 
ings  we  hear?’  ’I  don’t  know.’ 
le  sad  reply.  ’I  only  know  they 

Thomas  is  a “musical  psycholo- 
nd  he  believes  in  truth,  and  his 
is  true.” 

Emma,  again  the  victim  of  mis- 
contidenco!  The  critics  and  the 
may  have  admitted  that  Mr. 
s Is  a psychologist,  and  even  that 
ieves  in  truth,  but  “Gwenevere" 
them  stiff. 


(y&c-  jZ-  / f ° i" 

A USEFUL  LIFE. 

ew  Yorker  of  a prominent  family 
herited  wealth  died  a few'  days 
fc  never  had  an  occupation."  Y'et 
not  idle.  He  toiled  day  and  night 
e for  himself  a reputation  in  so- 
Ile  longed  for  a recognized  iudi- 
ty.  As  the  result  of  long  study 
troduc-ed  several  innovations  at 
ners  aud  dances."  Some  of  these 
tions  were  meutioued  respectfully 
tuarists.  "lie  was  the  first  Yo 
that  a second  dinner  be  served 
the  end  of  the  dances.”  Note  the 
hian  ring — “he  w’as  the  first.” 
unately.  the  date  is  not  given, 
e are  on  firmer  ground,  for  “in 
c entertained  his  dinner  guests 
nonico’s  by  dancing  a cakewalk 
negvo  woman.”  This  was.  in- 
memorable  feat — one  worthy  of 
■ranee  in  the  Hail  of  Fame — by 
of  its  happy  blend  of  aesthetic 
manitarian  endeavor, 
ms,  King  of  Macedonia,  spent 
in  making  lanterns : Biantes  of 
xcelled  in  filing  needles;  Harca- 
i Parthian  monarch,  was  one  of 
mole  catchers  in  his  kingdom  ; 
IV.  invented  a shoe  buckle; 
Albert,  whom  Tennyson  likened 
r Arthur,  had  much  to  do  with 
ec  of  a singularyl  ugly  hat.  and 
>e  is  preserved  by  a species  of 
■at:  but  no  one  of  them  was  so 
in  diversions  as  this  New 
lie- was  always  busy  in  trying 
from  boredom.  Zuerius  Box- 
also  a busy  man,  so  busy 
t hat  with  a hole  in  it  so 
s sustain  his  pipe-  and 
udied  or  wrote  his 


The  seventh  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  was  given  last 
night  at  Symphony  Hall.  The  orchestra 
was  conducted  as  at  the  public  renearsal 
on  Friday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Viocent 
d'Indy  of  Paris,  who  made  bis  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  as  a conductor. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Symphony-  iu  B-flat,  No.  2. D lndy 

“Pel leas  and  Jlellsande”  suite Faure 

Istar,”  symphonic  variations ti’lmlv 

' I’sycbe  and  Cupid” Frnn.-k 

“Tbe  Sorcerer's  Apprentice" Dukas 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  orchestra  a foreign  conductor  wa 
invited  to  lead  it  as  a guest.  The  in- 
novation was  a tribute  both  to  Mr. 
d'Indy,  the  composer,  and  to  the 
younger  school  of  French  composers 
whom  he  so  worthily  represents.  This 
school  is  “young”  In  tho  freshness  and 
vigor  and  modernity  of  its  musical 
views,  opinions,  tendencies,  rather  than 
in  the  respective  ages  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members.  It  is  characterized 
“S',  the  purity  and  tlfe  nobility  of  Its 
artisitic  aims  and  purposes. 

Mr.  d’Indy.  It  should  be  understood, 
is  not  one  of  the  tribe  of  virtuoso  con- 
ductors. who  go  from  European  city 
lo  city,  as  in  a triumphal  car,  who  ex- 
cite popular  interest  as  that  aroused 
by  any  bejewelled  prima  donna  with 
warranted  cascades  of  bravura,  or  by 
any  tenor  with  a well  authenticated 
high  chest  C.  Trumpets  proclaim  their 
terrible  approach;  they  rehearse  hastily; 
in  the  concert  they  give  an  original  and 
startling  interpretation  of  a familiar 
symPhony  or  symphonic  poem;  they 
then  leave  melodramatically,  as  though 
caPSht  up  In  the  whirlwind  of  applause. 

Mr  d'Indy,  who  has  the  modesty  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  truly  distinguished, 
has  conducted  in  the  leading  cities  of 
various  European  countries  for  the 
chief  purpose  of  acquainting  audiences 
with  the  works  of  this  younger  French 
school,  the  ultra-modern,  the  hypo- 
modern  school,  call  It  what  you  will.  To 
exclude  rigorously  any  one  of  his  own 
compositions  would  be  false  modesty, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  school 
which  he  represents  and  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  His  own  musical  life  is  that 
of  a composer  and  also  that  of  a 
teacher,  for  he  takes  great'  pride  hi  th'e 
Sehola  Cantorum,  of  which  toe -Was 'one 
of  the  founders.  ' As  aii  instructor  or 
lecturer  on  composition  lie'  thus  exert® 
an  influence  that -cannot- be'  estimated 
too  highly.  He  thus  hands  down  the 
sane  and  beneficent  precepts  of  his  mas- 
ter. Cesar  Franck. 

As  an  honored  visitor  in  this  city  Mr 
d’Indy  finds  many  music  lovers'  who 
have  a deep  Interest  in  the  works  of 
the  modern  French  school.  Nor  is  this 
interest,  this  acquaintanceship  some 
thing  sudden.  Boston,  has  always  been 
willing  to  hear  what  composers"  of  any 
nation  bad  to  say.  Its  German  popu- 
lation Is  not  so  great  that  bv  showing 
a chauvinistic  spirit  it  succeeded  in 
Germanizing  thoroughly  and  narrowly 
tile  musical  taste.  Nor  did  the  Ger- 
mans, who  did  the  pioneer  work  here 
and  to  whom  we  owe  much  dlsnluv 
an  Illiberal  spirit.  Tho  “Waverly"  over- 
T.'F’y  by  Berlioz  who  is  still  a modern 
among  the  moderns,  was  played  hero 
a' a^o.  and  this  great  master  was 
applauded  in  Boston  long  before  the 
S?rIloz  cult  was  fashionable  in  Paril! 
The  conductors  who  brought  out  these 

ri°were'fh'  f°r  mo?t  rart  Gomans', 

SV'ra  °f  UlC  orcllestras 
« Xate,';vrar's,  -Ur-  Loefflep  and  after 
tat?  oln  K™s_eT’  t\,r-  Lang,  local  plan- 


adventures  at  the  gates,  at  each  of 
which  some  ornament  or  garment  is 
taken  from  her.  until,  as  she  Is  about 
to  enter  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  she 
stands  revealed  and  unabashed  in  her 
dazzling  udlty.  His  choice  was  a wise, 
one,  for  the  Symphony  on  a Mountain 
Air.  which  has  been  performed  here, 
will  be  played  later  in  the  season,  as 
will,  no  doubt,  the  legend  “Saugeflouri," 
which  is  on  the  programme  of  the 
concerts  to  be  given  on  the  trip  of  the 
orchestra  with  Mr.  d’Indy  this  week. 
’’Istar”  has-  already  been  heard  twice 
at  these  concerts,  and  then,  as  last 
night,  it  excited  admiration  by  the  dis- 
play of  the  composer’s  technical  skill, 
Ingenuity  and  imagination,  bv  the 
brilliance  ot  the  orchestration  and  bv.  II 
the  majesty  with  which  the  full  and 
complete  theme  is  proclaimed  when 
JStar  stands  at  last  before  the  warder 
m her  glory. 

The  symphony  perplexed  even  some  of 


programme 


ME.  EMMA  EAMKS,  as- 
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l-itone;  Mr. 

Hist,  and  M 
mist,  will  g 
t 111  S.'  mplic 
Saturday  aftei 
will  be  the  second  of  four  op 
lo  tempt  fortune  this  seas 
hall.  Mine.  Calve  came  and 
gloriously  and  the  hearprs  forgave  her 
the  enforced  association  with  a slnguJ 
lar  tenor  and  a still  more  singular  bass. 
It  is  now  Mme.  Games’  turn,  and  It 
may  here  be  said  that  her  associate* 
are  of  high  standing  and  known  worth. 
Mmc.  Gadskl  will  give  . a recital  in 
J Symphony  Hall  on  Jan.  1.  and  Mme. 
Sembrlch  will  give  her  recital  on  Jan. 
13,  a Saturday  on  which  there  will  be 
no  Symphony  concert. 

Mme.  Eames  was  known  here  as  a 
singer  of  promise  in  concert  before  she 


the  composer’s  warmest  admirers  when 
Mr.  Gerlcke  performed  it  here  with  in- 
finite care  and  almost  personal  affection 
early  in  last  January.  To  them  It 
seemed  after  one  hearing  chiefly  a mar- 
vel of  constructive  skill.  Here  is  musio 
without  any  programme,  without  a sug- 
gestive title.  Yet  the  symbolist  may  find 
this  symphony  a symbol  as  Sit-  Thomas 
Browne  found  quincunxes  in  the  heav- 
ens. on  the  earth.  In  the  waters,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  optic  nerve 
of  man,  In  everything.  Two  themes  arc 
presented  at  the  beginning;  they  tire  de- 
veloped separately  or  together  through- 
out the  work;  they  war  against  each 
other;  themes  of  lesser  importance  are 
shed  from  them  or  are  struck  from 
them  in  the  violence  of  the  contest;  at 
the  end  one  of  these  two  themes  con- 
quers and  soars  above  the  defeated  and 
fettered  rival.  In  this  lies  the  dramatic 
action  of  the  symphony.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  is  purely  narrative;  there  is 
nothing  that  is  obviously  pictorial. 


went  to  Paris  to  fit  herself  for  llie  stage. 
As  Miss  Emma  Hayden  Eames  sho  sang 
at  a Symphony  concert  in  the  season 
of  1885-86;  she  sang  in  concerts  of  less 
importance,  and,  as  all  young  singers, 
S for  a very  low  price;  she  submitted  her- 
self to  the  drudgery  of  choir  work:  she 
also  sang  In  one  of  the  late  Charles 
R.  Adams’  operatic  exhibitions. 

She  Is  now  about  38  years  old.  When 
she  began  her  concert  tour  in  Maine 
this  season,  the  newspapers  of  the 
“District”  rejoiced  greatly  because  her 
foot  was  again  upon  her  native  heath. 
As  a matter  of.  fact,  she  was  horn  at 
Shanghai.  China— but  she  came  of  Maine 
stock  and  her  childhood  was  spent  in 
Maine.  Her  mother  was— and  is— a 
■woman  of  uncommon  musical  taste,  and 
she  for  many  years  was  Emma’s  ad- 
viser. The  daughter  studied  in  Portland, 
and  then  came  to  Boston,  to  take  les- 
sons of  Miss  Clara  Monger. 

It  was  in  1886  that  Mme.  Eames  went 
to  Paris  In  company  with  her  mother. 


tEXV'AT”  She  Studied  with  Mme.  Marches!  and 

Let  it  D6  said  at  onc6  tliat  tills  syni-  Iipt*  Hphut  q t tiio  Onpr-i  qq  iniiof 
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and  importance.  It  contains  deep  and 
impressive  thoughts,  pages  of  a beautv 
that  is  almost  unearthly,  passages  that 
are  intensely  dramatic.  The  music  Is 
clothed  in  festal  orchestral  robes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  speech  that  conveys 
the  thought,  is  peculiarly  idiomatic.  It 
is  as  though  Mr.  d’Indy  had  fashioned 

it  with  the  greatest  care  lest  there  Kh„  A.n  rajbl,jiv 

should  here  and  there  be  commonplaces  hVllthv  natural  bGi,  nn^T^in 
that  have  not  been  despised  even  bv  , J‘T. 1 -'P"  >ted  girl. 


in  those  years  of  study.  She  was  buoy- 
ant, full  of  enthusiasm,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  whatever  of  her  ultimate  success 
on  the  stage.  The  first  year  she  lived 
in  a pension  in  Neuilly,  and  found  great 
delight  in  the  tumultuous  Fete  that  is 
celebrated  yearly  near  the  pension  in 
which  she  practised  her  vocal  exercises. 

a 


that  have  not  been  desniserl  even  bv  rt'1"'.,  natural.  mgn  spirited  girt, 
the  greatest  masters.  There  is  white  £ b V'T 


heat  in  the  passion;  the  average  audi- 
ence asks  for  rod.  There  is  no  keener 
emotion  than  that  which  may  be  called 
cerebral;  the  average  audience  wishes 
to  share  in  the  emotion  which  is  purely 
physical  and  often  only  epidermic. 

Then  there  is  the  peculiar  austerity 
which  often  distinguishes  Mr.  d’lndv's 
thought.  The  He’-ald  has  before  this 
alluded  to  this  loftiness  of  thought, 
which  is  as  a high  peak  or  the  ra rifled 


time  were  Mrs.  Armstrong,  now  famous 
as  Mme.  Melba,  and  Mis-s  Rose  Stew- 
art of  this  city.  There  was  more  talk 
then  of  Miss  Stewart’s  career  than  there 
was  of  Mme.  Armstrong’s,  and  we  re- 
member Emma  coming  home  to  luncheon 
and  telling  the  boarding-house  keeper—  1 
the  widow  of  a notary  whose  unerring  j 
eye  could  cut  one  large  pear  so  that 
each  of  the  boarders  bad  a sliver  for 
dessert— a retired  merchant,  who  had 
made  a small  fortune  in  New  York  and 


air  of  the  mountain  -chain  'that  his  been  i o u t6 r brack e fs” U am]  hfefii^LbyaiS?.*>nf 
. so  dear  to  him  since  boyhood.  It  is  not  l ----- ..Arf  . a.na  ..fading  about  a 

given  *o  every  one  to  'breathe  f'-eelv 
thls  air.  There  arc  some  who  would 
not  fain  climb,  who 'prefer  to  dream 

idle  dreams  in  lush  vegetation  tVS  II  £,  |,IJUr  woman  wno  lost  a fortune 
n the  vallev  ' egctation  dortn  | panama  swindle,  an  English  gove 

HI  lilt  idllC,  nirlrDr  On/T  nnm  ol,.  ....J  . . v- 


i tots  and  singers.  Mr.  Longv,  Mr'  Pa  nr 
and  above  all  Mr.  Wilhelm  Gerlcke  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  compositions 


Again,  the  boldness  of  many  of  Mr. 
d’lndy's  harmonic  progressions,  the 
audacity  .of  life-  dissonances  and  his 
rhythms  shock  ears  that  believe  the  sole 
mission  of  music  to  be  this:  To  sooth 
the  process  of  digestion  or  to  encourage 
a gentlemanlike  joy.  What  have  such 
ears  to  do  with  the  orgies  of  the  muse? 
And  at  times  Mr.  d'Indy  is  a debauchee 
in  his  austerity. 

It  would  seem  as  though  in  his  right- 
eous contempt  for  all  that  which 
makes  for  immediate  and  easy  popular- 
ity. Mr.  d'Indy  has  deliberately  avoided 
anything  that  would  at  once  win  the 
favor  of  the  average  music  lover  one 
that  is  sensitive  to  conventional  and 
expected  impressions.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  this  symphony  that  perplex' 
the  trained  musician,  one  willing,  eager 
to  admire,  we  well  remember  when 
the  prelude  to  ''Lohengrin”  was  re- 
garded in  this  country  as  dangerously 
radical  music,  when  the  prelude  to  "The 
Mastersmgers’’  was  even  In  Boston  de- 
clared to  be  hideous  cacophony,  when 
Brahms  and  Tschaikowsky  were  looked 
at  askew  by  learned  professors  and  as- 
® ‘5J u,°.u s, ce r tgoers . The  time  will  un- 


wretched  little  dog  that  suffered  from 
the  residence  of  a “ver  solitaire,"  a 
curious  old  gentleman  from  Bordeaux, 
ji  JL  b°or  woman  who  lost  a-  fortune  in  the 
Panama  swindle,  an  English  governess, 
ruddy  and  comely,  and  other  strav 
hoarders,  that  Miss  Stewart  had  been 
chosen  to  sing  during  an  operatic  sea- 
son in  Italy. 

Mme.  Eames’  mother  accompanied  Iter 
while  she  practised;  she  criticised  her 
judiciously  and  was  indefatigable  in  her 
care. 

Teacher  f nil  Pupil, 

In  those  days  Mme.  Marches)  did  not 
confine  her  attention  solely  to  her  pu- 
pils’ vocal  training.  She  criticised  their 


of  Vast  "night"  Included  dout>tedI>'  the  younger 'gen-' 

.Q  Tint  Irnnn...  4 ... *-.  1.  - r ' . 


enee«W?w0t  known  to  symphony  audi- 
Sd  , excerpt  from  Franek’s 

tlHsysvrnnhonta  Mr'  ,if'r'ckr'  announced 
1 ^ m Phonic  poem  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  It  may  here  be  said  that 

stmawfdm-ao^a41  .Publishers  prevent  a 
stm  \vlder  acquaintanceship  with  mod- 
ern  compositions.  In  cases  where  the 
orchestral  parts  are  not  published 


sy  ru- 
le y re- 


1.L 


t lieso 

* om  tiGM.  iiiuuiiHa  to  let  rh<  m 

o^hSean  re’.nither  t*irouSh  indifference 
tfiey  fear  lest  some  adva.n- 
tage  be  taken  ot  them  when  the  work  is 
Protected  by  a rigorous  copyright 
The  programme  last  night  included 

composit  ons  by  acknowledged  masters  ^ , - — - 

Franck.  D Indy,  Faure  and  bv  Dukas  V Wlth  alter  bavago  Land, 
composer  of  indisputable  skill  and  ’no  . ,at?t  kut  the  dining  r. 

■'ttl?  imagination,  if  he  is  to  be  judged  

fairly  bj  his  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice.”  It  ’-'f J 

®aa  a Pleasure  to  hear  again  the  charm- 
tog  music  that  Faure  wrote  for  Mrs  - - 

Patrick  Campbell’s  production  of  Maet-  i Llbes.  He  belh  c that  i(  will  oun- 
erlmcks  tragedy,  although  the  peculiar  stant)y  grow  in  b-  it.v  and  now  r to  the. 


« ration,  that  heard  Mr.  d’Indy’s 
phony  Iasi  nig’ht  will  smile  us  th.  . 
member  vaguely  that  this  music*  was 
at  first  a mystery  to  manv  in  the  au- 
dience His  idioms  will  then  seem  sini- 
ple  and  inevitable:  the  logic  of  his  mu- 
sical thought  will  be  considered  perhaps 
loo  apparent. 

H't  who  that  knows  the  purity  of  this 
composers  artistic  lip-  ami  is  acquaint-  j 
ed  with  his. growth  and  development  in  j 
the  course-  of  a long  and  honorable  on 
reer  would  have  him  speak  todav  a 
more  vulgar  language,  the  use  of  which 
! would  be  hypocrisy?  His  is  no  ordinary 
for  fame.  lie  may  well,  say 
■andor:  "T  shall  , 
oom  w ill  ba  : 
uests  few  and  s*  - I 


Jilted,  the 


believe  this  symphony  to  lie  one  of 
important  works  of  modern 


walk,  their  general  bearing  and  deport- 
ment. She  was  sarcastic,  overbearing, 
msobun.  no  doubt,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  pupil.  Mmc.  Eames  remained  with 
her  about  three  years.  Marches),  in  her 
hook  of  reminiscences  speaks  of  Emma. 

"Gounod,  meeting  my  husband  one 
l day.  said  to  him:  T am  looking  for  a 

Juliet.  Has  your  wife  one.  among  her 
pupils?  if  so,  please  ask  her  to  bring 
her  to  ine.' 

"Next  day  we  went  to  Gounod’s  house- 
m the  place  Malesherbes.  and  when  we 
arrived  we  found  all  his  family  assem- 
bled to  hear  the  new  Juliet.  That  morn- 
ing Miss  Eames  sang  several  airs  from 
■he  opera  in  question  very  suecessfullv, 
and.  greatly  delighted,  the  master  ex- 
claimed: ’Here  is  my  Juliet.'  A few< 

days  later  he  made  her  rehearse  her 
pan  in  my  presence.  Mangin  accom- 
panying on  the  piano,  and  Gounod  him- 
self giving  her  the  cue.  singing  and 
playing  the  part  of  Romeo  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Then,  after  a rehearsal 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Emma 
Karnes  engagement  was  signed,  and  on 
[lie  10th  of  February.  1880.  I gave  a 
oreakfast  to  several  members  of  the 
press  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
young  debutante  to  them."  Prudent 
Mathilda! 

On  the  next  page  of  the  reminiscences 
Mme.  Marches!  says:  "In  the  album 

from  which  I have  alreadv  quoted  so 
many  precious  words  I find  tills  auto- 
graph: 

"My  Dearest  .Teacher  and  Friend:  I 
want  to  tell  you  here,  on  leaving  you, 
how  much  l owe  to  you,  nut  only  fo 
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what  voii  nave  raafle  ot  my  voice  and 
talent.'  but  for  your  sweet  and  mother-  > 
Iv  counsel  in  every  way.  You  nave 
taught  me  not  only  to  deeply  loye  you, 
but  to  have  perfect  faith  always  m your 
unerring  judgment.  What  I am  you 
have  made  me.  Your  loving  and  devoted 
pupil  EMMA  HAYDEN  EAMES. 

In  this  outburst  of  gratitude  Mme 
Eames  split  her  infinitive,  a significant 
fact  for  lit?.'-  friendship  between  teacher 
1 and  pupil  Was  split  afterward  for  a long 
time  Mme.  Eames  studied  with  at 
least  one  other  teacher,  and  indorsed 
his  method  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Mme.  Marches!'.  It  was  then  with  a 
peculiar  pleasure  that  Mme.  Marches! 
published  the  glowing  tribute  ot  her 
pupil.  _ , _ 

Her  Debut. 

When  Mme.  Eames  made  her  (iehut, 
Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  was  her  Romeo. 
W'r  quote  a contemporaneous  criticism 
and  one  of  the  most  favorable:  "111  at 
case,  nervous,  the  young  singer  did  not 
always  calculate  with  impeccable  pre- 
cision her  vocal  emission.  Her  chro- 
matic scales  and  trills  left  much  to  be 
desired.  Yet  the  charm  of  her  voice, 
the  ease  with  which  she  sang  and  a 
well-developed  dramatic  intelligence  are 
not  to  be  disputed."  On  Aug.  14  of  the 
same  vear,  Mme.  Eames  appeared  as 
Marguerite.  In  1890  she  created  at  the 
Opera  parts  in  "Zaire,"  a forgotten 
i opera  by  Veronge  de  la  Nux,  and  in 
Saint  Saens’  "Ascanio."  Franckists  may 
like  to  know  that  in  1896  she  was  the 
I heroine  of  Cesar  Franck’s  Ghiselle. 
when  that  opera  was  produced  at  Monte 

CThe'  first  operatic  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton was  as  Juliet  in  Gounod  s opera  m 
M.  chanies'  building,  March  16.  1892, 

when  her  associates  were  the  two  tie 
R.-szkes.  Magini-Coletti,  Montariol,  now 
dead,  and  Jane  de  Vigne,  who  was 
ai  ■ hitecturally  a charming  page.  Mi. 
Yianesi  was  the  conductor.  She  also 
appeared  that  season  as  Santuzza,  Mar- 
"jerlte  and  Elsa  The  other  sopranos 
.were  Albani.  Patti,  Marie  V an  Zand t. 
Sofia  Ravogll.  Basta-Tavary.  1 he  chiel 
. baritone  was  l.assalle.  There  have  been 
strong  opera  companies  in  Boston  even 

before  the  reign  of  Mr.  Heinrich  Con- 

In  spite  of  the  Parisian  critic  s re- 
erk  about  iter  "well-developed  .dra- 
stic intelligence,"  Mme.  Eames  was 


for  many  years  simply  a handsome 
woman  who  sang  exceedingly  well  in 
operatic  parts.  She  was  in  no  sense  ot 
the  word  a lyric  tragedian  or  comedian. 
Like  the  great  majority  of  American 
women  in  opera,  she  sang,  and  evner 
abstained  carefully  from  acting,  or  tried 
to  act  Her  natural  self-composure— 
some  called  it  coldness— suggested  to 
tlie  spectator  of  scientific  attainments 
! the  wish  to  apply  to  her  in  a dramatic 
1 scene  the  ingenious  electrical  instru- 
ment known  as  the  bolometer;  it  is  or 
great  sensitiveness  and  it  is  used  tor 
pleasuring  radiant  heat.  More  sensitive 
than  the  thermopile,  it  is  capable  ot 
indicating  a change  of  temperature  as 
minute  as  1-100, 000th  of  a single  Centi- 
grade degree. 

Furthermore  In  her  artistic  progress 
she  was  handicapped  in  a measure  by 
the  justifiable  pride  of  her  husband. 
Mr  Story,  a painter,  for  he  designed 
for  her  display  in  certain  parts  cos- 
tumes. which,  while  they  were  striking 
ami  effective  in  themselves  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  beauty  of 
the  wearer,  were  nevertheless  wholly 
incongruous  and  detrimental.  1 Vjcse 
costumes,  of  course,  as  incongruous  as 
some  worn  by  Mme.  Nordica  were  well 
advertised.  Thus  she  dressed  Santuzza 
as  though  she  were  the  village  belle  on 
the  feast  day.  (Remember  for  a mo- 
ment how  Duse,  an  Italian  realist, 
dressed  the  part).  Her  Sieglinde  was, 
as  far  as  the  costume  went,  a society 
woman  in  a tableau  vivant.  who  would 
have  been  most  uncomfortable  in  Hun- 
ting's house  or  in  the  forest. 

— fr— 

More  Ambitions. 

Mme.  Eames  was  famous  for  several 
seasons  by  reason  of  her  personal 
\ beauty,  her  voice  of  exquisite  quality, 
and  her  indisputable  vocal  tart.  Her 

I beauty  was  disputed  by  some;  fortu- 
nately the  beauty  of  a woman  is  largely 

' in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Some  found 
her  arrogantly  handsome,  others  looked 
at  her  analytically  and  coolly.  By  popu- 
lar vote  she  was  enrolled  m the  list 

1 of  stage  beauties.  In  a picture-part 

I she  delighted  both  eyes  and  ears  As 
tv»p  rountess  in  Flit?  M<in  i3.pc  ot  L 1 
garoY  Pamirm1  in  "The  Magic  .Flute,”  as 
the  heroine  of  Mancmellis  Hero  and 

■ i', ‘under"  and  in  “Falstaff”  she  was  a 

! memorable  apparition.  When  first 

i sang  here  in  opera  she  was  a charming 
Juliet  without  the  passion  of  the  reck- 
h ss  girl  of  Verona.  , - 

She  gained  steadily  in  the  command 
of  her  rare  voice,  for  she  lias  alv.  a>  .s 
been  industrious  and  ambitious.  Litt.e 
bv  mile  she  began  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  histrionic  side  of  her  art. 
Tii,.  laurels  of  Ternina  as  Tosca  would 
not  let  her  sleep,  and  she,  too.  must 


play  the  part.  When  she  first  made i the 
attempt— some  time  in  the  season 
1902-03.  she  failed,  and  «he  left  • 
Grau’s  company  for  a tune.  Last  se. 
sdn  she  renewed  her  attempt,  and,  it 
said,  with  some  success. 

No  doubt  she  realizes  the  fact  that 
something  more  is  demanded  t^i  » 
or»  nnpratic  singer  man  a oeautiiui 
voice  Dand  a knowledge  of  v°cal  /V-  8 
handsome  face,  a sumptuous  flgu: re.  g - 
o-poiii;  costumes.  She  is  then  to 
praised,  not  slurred  because  in  her  reali- 
zation she  did  not  fold  her  hande  but 
buckled  herself  resolutely  to  the  task_ 
V.td  slie  is  the  more  to  be  praised  for 
her  ambition  because  her  , v.°  c®,  ar[v 
vocal  art  are  best  displayed  in.  purely 
Iwic  ])arts  which  do  not  call  for  any 
portrayal  of  deep  emotion  or  elemental 
passion As  for  her  judgment  in  wish- 
ing to  tread  on  dangerous  ground— that 
is"another  matter. 

— S — 

lu  Concei-t. 

Since  Mme.  Eames  first  returned  to 
i this  country  as  an  opera  singer,  she  has 
sung  here  in  concert,  with  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Nov.  4,  1893  (Massenet’s 
I "Pleurez  mes  yeux.”  and  "Ah!  si  la 
| liberte"  from  Gluck’s  "Armide"),  at  a 
| "Suffolk  musicale.”  Oct.  17.  1893.  and  on 
Nov.  23.  1893.  she  gave  a recital  In  the 
old  Checkering  Hall. 

She  visited  Boston  as  a member  of  Mr.  , 
Grau's  company  in  the  spring  of  1902,  j 
and  appeared  as  Aida,  Panama,.  the  j 
Countess  in  "Marriage  of  Figaro,  and, 

D Her  "welcome  next  Saturday  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a hearty  one.  Her  success 
has  been  won  fairly,  and  if  nature 
showed  to  her  more  than  °rdlnar>  kind- 
ness,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  she  her- 
self has  zealously'  improved  her  gifts. 
She  is  one  of  the  very  first  of  American 
singers  whatever  her  limitations  as  an 
operatic  singer  may  be-  Her  associates 
arc  well  and  favorably  known.  Mr.  de 
Gogorza  is  a spirited  singer,  and  Mr. 
Hollmann  a distinguished  cellist. 

Some  may  wonder  at  the  interest 
shown  bv  thousands  in  these  singing 
women.  When  Ambrose  Philips  wrote 
verses  in  honor  of  Cuzzoni, 

“Little  siren  of  the  Staue, 

Kmpiy  warblrr,  breathing  lyre, 

Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire,  #f 
Tuneful  mischief,  vocal  spell,  etc. 

Dr  Arbutluiot  or  Mr.  Pope  remarked: 
"Who  would  think  this  was  only  a poor 
gentlewoman  than  sung  finely? 

But  the  name  of  Francesca  Cuzzoni, 
who  after  her  glorious  reign,  fell  Into 
poverty  and  at  last  earned  scanty  bread 
bv  making  silk  buttons,  still  dazzles, 
though  her  voice  was  hushed  forever 

nearly  a century  and  a half  ago. 


LOCAL. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Bauer’s  third  i 


piano  recital  In  Jordan  Hall  on  Monda. 
afternoon,  the  Uth.  will  include  Han- 
del’s suite  in  G major;  Arensky's  "Near 
the  Sea,”  Liszt's  etude  in  F minor,  I 
Chopin’s  Polonaise  Fantalsle,  Schu-| 
mann’s  "Davids-buendlertaenze."  Schu- 
bert's impromptu  In  G flat,  Alkan’s 
study,  “The  Wind,"  and  Liszt’s  trans-j 
cription  of  Schumann’s  Marche  Hon- 
groise.  , .i 

There  wUl  be  no  Symph  my  concert  1 
this  week.  The  orchestra  is  making  Its 
second  trip,  with  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy  as 
conductor.  I 

The  first  concert  of  the  30th  season  oi 
the  Cecilia  Society.  Mr.  Lang,  conduc- 
tor will  be  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  12th.  The  programme 
wiil  include  Bruckner's  "Te  Deum, 
which  will  be  performed  here  for  the 
first  time  and  for  the  second  time  in 
the  East;  Debussy's  "Blessed  Damozel.’ 
for  the  second  time  with  orchestra  in 
Boston  and  Coleridge-Taylor’s  "De- 
pa it u re  of  Hiawatha."  an  extremely  in-  | 
teresting  group  of  compositions.  The 

chief  solo  singers  will  be  Mrs.  Corinne 

“ — , " Mrs  Rertha  Cushing 

Rider-Kelsey.  Mrs.  Bertna  ToTvn_ 

Th|Srpro^mme00of  the 
wilTb’e  a<MOunced.a^Tlte ^pr^ramnie  of 

third  concert  on  i nesda>  e\eniu*» 
\nvil  3 wi?l  inrlude  Richard  Strauss 

"Taillef'cv"  (first  time  in  Boston)  a.id 

Mme.  ® Rio  and  M^Cam^ari. ; 
liie  Wage  Earners  concerts  will  be  on 
Hie  preceding  Mondays.  Applications 
for  subscriptions  to  the  season  should 
;,c  made  at  Symphony  Hall  or  addressed 
o Mr  William  Kittredge.  secretary,  P,, 

U box  185,  Back  Bay,  Boston. 

Horatio  Parker’s  .car^“'a'.hlJheVenr 
Child,"  will  he  performed  this  evenii 
bv  the  enlarged  choir  of  the  ^ 
Church  Columbus  avenue.  The  ,e 

"TbY^glFTme  of  .he  ehamher  eo. 

Mr  H G Tucker.  pianist  Wl1l 
Beethoven’s  quintet  in  F minor,  op.^. 
Schumann’s  piano  quaitet  -cvg 

major;  andante  from  V^rom  Stock’s 

quartet,  op.  11;  movement  from 

quartet  in  C minoi . TI  c Boston  L 
Dec.  10  will  be  given  bv  he  Ho.t  ^ 
Symphony  quartet  and  Mr.  - I 

Foote,  pianist.  ^ for 

More  tenors  are  needed  o 
People’s  Choral  Fnion.  pi 

The  music  department  of  the 
Bosion  will  give  a eoncert  in *  1 * * * * * * ' 

Hall  on  Thursday  evening.  The  men  ^ 
tral  pieces,  led  by  Mr.  KMincn. 
by  Verdi.  Boccherini.  P«ccmi.  Luigm 
and  Rossini.  Miss  Bertha  B.  j , 
trail o.  will  sing  songs  bv  Gounoa 


o.  and  Mr.  Chi 
r a (Into  solo. 

, ibelik.  the  celebrated  Bolie- 
flist.  has  arrived  In  this  conn- 
ils  second  concert  lour.  His 
caranee  In  Boston  will  he  on 
ly  afternoon,  the  tilth.  Advance 
Ifor  seats  may  be  made  to  Mr. 
|t  up  to  the  evening  of  Saturday 

Kames  will  sing:  at  her  concert 
latlvo  and  aria  front  "Coal  fatj. 
Schubert’s  "Who  Is  Svlv'o>‘ 

• "Am  Sonntug  Morgen"  ./and 

■ el's  ’‘Spring.”  She  will  al sf  -ing 

I eIhoi  for  Ophelia  aud  Ha3»lct  In 
Iso  Thomas’  opera.  / 

[lassie  Downer  Baton,  plaifist.  and 
Ithur  Hadley,  'cellist,  will  give  a 
1 In  Potter  Hall  on  WcmiVfSday 

•,  the  13th.  The  progranwn\will 
a sonata  in  F major . by  ror* 
'eello  sonata  by  Rachmaninoff, 
(first  time);  'cello  pieces  by 
Hadley.  Popper,  Davidoff.  :"id 
pieces  by  Brahms,  Moszkow^kl, 
uss  and  Lfszt.  | 

[Vincent  d’Indy  and  the  Lot>Sv 
ill  give  a concert  In  Potter  wall 
inday  afternoon,  the  11th.  'I'he 
|nme  will  include  three  of  pi  * . 
compositions:  "Chansons  i el 

for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarlngts. 

I wo  bassoons."  conducted  by  (Mr. 

I trio  for  piano,  clarinet,  £<>d 
Mr.  d’Indy.  pianist),  and  Fantasia 
je  and  piano  (.Messrs.  Longy  And 

,rst  concert  of  the  Longy  (Hub 
in  Potter  Hall  on  Monday  c ’em 
ISth.  The  programme  will  i1/- 
quintet  by  Caplet,  a nocti  pnie 
Intiel  Faure.  an  I iterniozzo  by 
It.  movements  fnm  Moz;  rt’s 
|o  In  E flat  for  oboe  and  Lam  p-  ’s 
lie  Subscription  and  single  t i<  k- 
V-  be  obtained  at  Symphony  Hall. 

MacDOWELL  CL,UB. 

IcDowell  Club  has  been  formtpd  in 
|ork  city,  with  the  rollowitift  ob- 
view:  / 

rganization  of  an  effort  to  study, 
ly  interpret  and  promulgate}-  the 
•ies  and  ideals  embodied  ir(  the 
|itions  and  known  aesthetic  - con- 
; of  Edward  MacDo well.  In  the 
stance,  to  meet  on  selected  dates 

■ performances  of  his  composi- 
|is  well  as  those  of  gifted  com 

with  kindred  aims  and  ideals, 
works  are  not  as  yet  widely 
In  the  second  instance,  to  dis- 
lie  generic  principles  and  vital 
i of  the  correlated  arts— music, 
Ire.  painting,  sculpture,  architect- 
I criticism,  a correlation  felt,  de- 
lind  championed  by  Mr.  MacDow- 
lthe  third  instance,  to  (irrange  for 
Inage  at  least  one  annual  public 
, soloists  to  be  selected  from  the 
lembership.  if  possible,  and  the 
s to  be  held  as  a fund  for  the 


le  establishment  of  a 


permanent 


[me  and  for  the  promulgation  of 
Ji. 

I’oUowing  persons  have  signified 
lllllngness  to  serve  as  ail  advisory 

10  the  club;  \ 

] W.  Alexander,  John  Burroughs, 
I T.  Kinck,  Daniel  C.  french. 
Fuller.  Philip  Hale,  Mrs-.  John 
Idner.  Hamlin  Garland,  Richard 
I Gilder,  Lawrence  Gilman,  Mrs. 

11  Haggin,  Henry  L.  Higginson. 
iHowells,  Seth.  Low.  Robert  Un- 
Id  Johnson.  Frederick  Macmon- 
Ivilliam  Mason.  Mrs.  Howard 
lid.  Charles  McKim,  Emil  Paur. 
I-  Safonoff,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens, 
Iton  Strong.  Owen  Wister. 

Ilrst  regular  meeting  of  the  club 
|:e  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec. 
Tom  708,  Carnegie  Hall. 


PERSONAL. 

|Rerald  publishes  today  portraits 
;.  Eames,  Mr.  Bauer  and  one  of 
line  Margyl,  who  recently  made  a 
lopearance  as  Delilah  In  Saint- 
|opera-oratorio  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
said  to  be  both  handsome  and 
i.  The  Herald  also  publishes  a 
It  of  Miss  Mathieu-Lulz,  who 
|nade  her  debut  with  marked  suc- 
the  Opera  Comique.  Paris.  She 
Ivarded  last  summer,  at  the  con- 
Try  competition,  only  the  second 
| much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
:e. 

iPall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "It  is 

] extraordinary  that,  whereas  the 
|i  people  have  been  abused  for 
a time  about  their  lack  of  mus- 
lipreciatlon  and  musical  knowl- 
|hey.  after  all.  have  been  the  ’na- 
amateurs’  who  have  given  to 
music  its  greatest  encourage- 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Id  Strauss.  No  musician  could 
ly  have  been  received  with  so 
lipplause  and  with  so  much  ap- 
|ion  as  that  with  which  Strauss 
| n received  and  applauded.  Every- 
in  England  his  works,  though 
li  by  some  of  the  greatest  experts 
Isle  as  to  their  ultimate  value. 
|>een  accepted  with  respect,  and 
most  part  with  an  intelligence 
lalmost  borders  upon  enthusiasm. 

1 however,  the  case  of  Strauss’ 
j English  contemporary.  Edward 
, and  you  find.  humorously 
1,  that  the  whole  thing  is  turned 
|urvy.  Whereas  we  in  England 
Strauss,  as  we  received  him  the 
Iday  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  with 
I us  enthusiasm,  so  Elgar  has 
leeelved  In  the  Fatherland  with 
■ enthusiasm,  where  , in  soine  de- 
I ondon  has  been  somewhat  cold 
li  the  English  composer.  The 

lirison  is  obvious,  and  it  is  natur- 
1 historical  lesson.” 

1 has  this  "enthusiasm"  over  El- 
J eKS,TbeCn.  *r'nor?l'  throughout 
I }nj  • _ Has **  '1Qt  beeu  confinecl 
c'  to  Dusscldorf? 


rles  of  porfownaWi'c^  di 

tiif*  corfflng  months  which  will  fully  sus- 
tain .the  interest  f«*lc  in  its  affairs  by 
the  local  musical  public.  The  snrh  t> 
will  k!vo  four  concerts.  Two  of  these, 
will,  as  usual  in  former  years,  consist 
of  performances  of  "The  Messiah."  In 
honor  of  the  Christmas  holiday,  tin 
flCst  of  these  being  glvtti  on  Sunday 
evening.  Dbc.  3*1,  ana  the  second  mi 
Chrlstnijis  night.  A departure  will  In* 
made. In  these  performances  by  substi- 
tuting for  some  of  the  choruses  Included 
Jn  recent  presentations  of  the  work 
several  which  have  not  had  a hearing 
for  many  years.  The  second  perform- 
ance will  consist  of  a miscellaneous  -pro 
gramme  including  as  Its  principal  mini 
ncis  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise" 
and  excerpts  from  the  same  composer's 
"St.  Paul.  ’ Tht'  third  and  last  concert 
will  be  given  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
Sunday.  April  15,  when  Haydn’s  "Sea- 
sons" will  be  given.  Details  regarding 
the  sale  of  seats  for  the  season  and 
yfnglo  concerts  will  be  made  known  at 
an  early  daw 


PRIZE  CANTATA. 

The  Manuscript  Music  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia offers  a prize  of  $100  for  an  orig- 
inal composition  in  manuscript  form  of  a, 
cantata,  which  is  to  be  performed  by 
the  Mendelssohn  Club  of  Philadelphia 
on  May;}.  1 906.  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
The  accompaniment  may  be  for  piano, 
obligato  instruments  or  small  orchestra, 
comprising  about  25  pieces.  The  work 
must  talc#  about  20  minutes  for  per- 
formance. The  cantata  must  be  new  in 
composition,  never  before  performed. 

The  copyright  will  remain  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  successful  composer,  who 
will  be  expected  to  arrange  for  publica- 
tion. The  Mendelssohn  Club  will  pur- 
chase 150  copies  for  performance. 

The  composition  must  be  sent  under 
a norn  de  plume,  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  composer  in  a separate, 
sealed  envelope,  inscribed  with  the  nom 
de  plume.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  t lie  secretary  on  Feb.  I, 
1000.  For  further  particulars  address 
Stanley  Muschamp.  secretary,  1714  Chest- 
nut street.  Philadelphia. 

NEW  WORK'S. 

"Gwenevere."  a “lyric  play."  book  by 
Ernest  Rhys,  music  by  Vinc'^njt  Thomas, 
was  produced  in  London  at  the  Coronet 
Theatre  Nov.  13.  Miss  Aurelia  Revy 
was  the  Gwenevere,  Mr.  Robert  Cun- 
ningham the  Lancelot,  Mr.  E'dward  Hes 
the  Arthur  and  Mr.  Whitney  Tew  the 
Merlin.  The  author  says  .that  this  op- 
era is  an  attempt  "to  bring  poetry  and 
music  together  on  the  stage,  with  a 
sense  throughout  of  their  lvric  depend- 
ence upon  one  another  and  their  ideal 
equality  in  art.”  Wagner  said  some- 
thing to  this  effect  a good  many  years 
ago  Mr  Rhys  also  says  the  Celtic 
wand  of  the  new  musician  may  inter- 
pret the  heart  of  Gwenevere  'because  he 
has  obeyed  the  maxim.  "Look  into  thy 
heart  and  write.”  Here  is  a sample  of 
the  verse: 

"Hero  are  the  skins 
To  put  on  our  shoulders, 

Aud  here  is  a fur  cap 
To  put  on  my  head." 

And  here  is  another: 

"I  out  off  his  band: 

Hung  It  at  my  girdle, 

And  wore  it.  sun-dried, 

In  the  pars  with  the  Piet." 

Uih«w™U?<,TC.  a?  a whole  ls  thus  de- 
scribed. Its  texture  is  too  light  its 
tunes  too  undistinguished  to  our  liiind 
lor  any  lasting  popularity." 

Engelbert  Humperdinck  has  written 
music  for  The  Merchant  of  Venice,” 
a sort  ot  musical  setting  for  the  scene 
in  which  Bassanio  makes  choice  of  the 
'ight  casket,  and  also  a nocturne  for 
the  last  act  in  the  garden  at  Belmont. 
,.£re«..C,lffe's  ‘'ode  *<>  ‘he  North- 
fiofi  ^as-  Produced  at  the  Shef- 

S,?If  <E»S>  Musical  Festival  on  Oct.  5. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gays  of  It:  "It 

IS  quite  a matter  of  serious  question  as 
to  whether  so  many  fine  forces,  com- 
bined in  a fine  unity,  will  for  a long 

Pi®  i unit®,  ^ produce  a composition 
which,  striking  In  Its  way.  Is  not  likely 
to  win  the  laurels  of  immortality.  The 
work  is,  without  any  doubt,  clever.  It 
is  techhically  individual— and  bv  that 
phrase  I mean  a great  deal.  To  be 
technical,  in  the  ordinarv  sense  of  the 
if.  t0.  be  more  or  less  mathemat- 
ical. this  is  theNiatural  lessor!  of  all 
musical  academies.  But  Mr.  Cliffe  runs 
ahead  of  this  sort  of  technicality;  he 
expresses,  in  some  way.  an  individual- 
ity. I say  'in  some  wav,’  because  he 
at  present  labors  under  the  idea  that 
size  Is  an  adjunct  to  art;  that  (in  a 
word)  art  may  possibly  be  best  expressed 
through  size.  Mr.  Cliffe,  then,  is  franlt- 
lv  noisy.  He  feels  some  intimacy  with 
Kingsley  s ideas  of  the  northeast  wind 
yet  he  in  quite  at  his  best  In  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  feeling  of  the  south- 
west wind: 

" ’VVhat’s  the  soft  south-wester? 

'Tis  the  ladies’  breeze.' 

"Whatever  Kingsley  may  have  made 
by  that  phrase.  Mr.  Cliffe  shows,  if  I 
may  say  so,  that  he  is  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  southwest  than  with 
the  northeast  wind.  Anvway,  he 
hammers  out  his  subject  with  confi- 
dence, and  he  doen  himself  ample  jus- 
tice. If  lie  is  somewhat  monotonous, 
even  though  he  separates  part  from 
part  with  some  care,  that  is  owing  to 
"be  fact  that  he  is  too  realistic  and  too 
little  romantic  in  the  working  out  of 
his  ideas.” 


j NDEL  AND  HAYDN  SEASON. 

I plans  for  the  season  of  the  Hau- 
l’d Ha>'dn  Society  indicate  thai 
dd  musical  organization  contem- 


YVETTE  GUILBERT. 

Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  finely  of  Mme. 
Yvette  Guilbert:  “If  the  true  art  Of  any 
design  is  the  concealment  of  artifice, 
then  indeed  Yvette  Guilbert  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  the  old  Latin  poet’s 
ideal:  for  she  has  reduced  the  terms  of 
art  to  their  simplest  terms;  she  seems 
to  have  taken  every  element  of  com- 
plexity from  the  various  songs  which 
she  sings,  and  at  the  same  time  acts— 


lor  the  noting  of  a song  ls~Voryr  often 

much  more  significant  than  the  vocal 
side  of  the  mutter— and  with  Infinite 
pains  she  has  made  tho  result,  as  a 
great  writer  has  put  the  matter,  quite 
simple  without  being  blank.  It  seems 
to  have  been  her  pleasure  to  acquaint 
the  London  public  on  the  occasion  of 
her  present  visit  with  tho  manners  and 
fashions  of  the  unte-revolutlonary  epoch 
In  French  history,  so  far  as  It  can  'be 
uvlved  by  a single  artist.  In  this  am- 
bition she  has  been  entirely  successful. 
Nothing  more  delicate,  more  delightfully 
appealing  or  more  charming  In  their 
own  way  can  be  imagined  than  her  in- 
terpretation of  such  a song  as  'Lc  Ja'oux 
el  la  Menteuso'  or  ‘Est-il  blen  vral?’  To 
each  of  these  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert 
gives  all  the  great  powers  ot  her  deli- 
cate luimor.  and  what  one  may  cull  her 
unerring  sense  of  tact.  A wit  once  de- 
scribed the  word  tact  -as  being  "lie 
nimble  sense  of  fitness’;  it  is  precis  ly 
this  nimble  sense  ot  fitness  which  In- 
variably accompanies  this  artist's  work; 
and  we  may  hasten  to  add  that  her 
present  visit  to  London  has  proved  this 
fact  right  to  the  hilt.  There  have  been 
many,  perhaps,  who,  not  appreciating 
the  complete  sense  of  artistry  which 
pervades  hqr  work,  have  somewhat  mis- 
understood her  alms  and  the  ohjarts 
which  she  has  really  In  view.  Such  peo- 
ple as  these  belong  to  that  peculiar  and 
quite  inexplicable  cla'ss  which  invariably 
reads  Into  such  an  art  as  is  that  ot 
Mme.  Guilbert  all  kinds  of  secondary 
meanings.  In  England  we  are  apt  to  be 
a trifle  prurient;  but  it  is  an  excellent 
sign  that  good  art,  line  art,  as  it  is 
brought  to  us  from  France  by  this 
notable  singer  and  actress,  is  it  last 
winning  the  full  and  right  appreciation 
of  the  public.  In  dealing  with  many  a 
vocal  artist  In  these  columns  we  have 
ventured  to  make  a very  definite  dis- 
tinction between  those  who,  without  any 
dramatic  feeling,  possess  magnificent 
voices,  and  those  who,  with  vocal  ac- 
complishments that  are  not  of  the 
highest  order,  are  yet  able  to  make 
great  operatic  successes.  Yvette  Gud- 
bert  stands  exactly  between  these  two 
classes;  she  has  a sweet  voice,  and  phe 
possesses  extreme  fineness  of  ear;  yet 
one  mav  doubt  if  on  the  operatic  stage 
she  would  be  likely  to  take  an  audi- 
ence by  storm;  even  Melba  discovered 
what  might  possible  become  an  analo- 
gous experience  when  she  essayed  the 
part  of  Bruennhilde  In  America;  but 
such  thoughts  as  these  detract  in  no 
way  from  the  fascination,  the  charm, 
and  the  perfect  art  of  Yvette  Guilbert," 

" AT  RANDOM.  ' 
Notwithstanding  the  Pope’s  rescript, 
Roman  Catholic  churches  In  England 
are  slow  in  adopting  Gregorian  music. 

A well  known  choirmaster  informs  us 
that,  beyond  using  Gregorian  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  mass,  nothing  has  been 
done  in  his  church  to  effect  the  revolu-  j 
tion  at  one  time  threatened.  Such  is  the  j 
case  generally,  it  appears,  and  even  in  } 
America  the  congregations  are  firm  in 
passive  resistance  to  the  instructions 
from  Rome.  This  may  result  in  part 
from  sympathy  with  the  many  musical 
artists  who  derive  a large  part  of  their 
incomes  from  professional  services  ren- 
dered in  the  Catholic  churches.  At  any 
rate,  the  laity  will  not  willingly  sur- 
render the  music  which  has  so  long 
made  their  worship  a delight.  A ques- 
tion has  arisen  whether  what  the  Roman 
church  styles  "missionary  countries,” 
such  as  England  and  America,  do  not 
enjoy  in  minor  matters  a position  of 
greater  freedom  than  the  lands  where 
Catholicism  is  “established."  On  that 
point  we  offer  no  opinion,  hut  it  stands 
to  reason  that  a missionary  church  seek- 
ing recruits  among  a hostile  or  indiffer- 
ent population  should  carefully  pre- 
serve the  attractiveness  of  its  services. 
Probably  the  music  of  the  Roman 
| church  has  made  as  many  converts  as 
I have  the  arguments  of  her  pulpits.  The 
I chances  are  that  “ail-Gregorian,”  should 
it  come  to  that,  will  drive  them  away 
again  or,  at  any  rate,  scare  the  neo- 
phytes. Has  this  question  been  consid-  l 
ered  in  the  councils  of  the  Vatican?—  | 
London  Telegraph. 

I The  attempt  to  make  opera  popular  in 
| London  ought,  of  course,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  every  right-minded  critic,  and, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell’s season  gave  us  anything  new  or 
striking,  It  certainly  did  put  opera  with- 
in the  reach  of  all.  But  the  result  was 
only  another  way  of  showing  that  opera 
is  impossible  without  some  kind  of  sub- 
sidy. Practically,  the  season  at  the 
Waldorf  was  subsidized;  for  even  the 
outsider  must  know  that  the  probable, 
financial  results  would  not  commend 
themselves  to  any  man  with  a business 
instinct.  Covent  Garden  pays  beca/usfi_  j 

it  is  subsidized  by  its  subscribers  and 
tlie  social  world,  who  are  willing  to 
give  sums  for  their  seats  which  really 
enable  a profit  to  be  made.  But  I do 
not  believe' in  the  subsidizing  by  a priv- 
ate individual.  You  cannot  rely  on  the 
continuance  of  the  subsidy,  and  there 
is  always  a desire  that  the  season  shall 
pay;  and  that  desire,  although  it  may 
not  be  realized,  does  work  against  the 
I artistic  value  of  the  enterprise.  What 
we  ought  to  have  in  London  is  a sun- 
I scription  opera  for  the  middle  and  the 
I upper  middle  classes.  They  should  be 
I able  to  do  for  their  opera  what  the 
fashionable  period  do  each  season  for 
their  social  opera  at  Covent  Garden; 
and.  although  the  scheme  may  seem 
visionary.  I really  believe  that  it  would 
meet  with  substantial  support  if  put 
forward  by  influential  men,  whose  names 
in  the  musical  and  professional  worlds 
j;  would  be  a guarantee  that  the  season 
would  be  run  for  the  sake  of  the  opera 
as  an  art  and  not  to  give  certain  singers 
1 or  certain  men  a chance  of  shining  in 
public  as  operatic  artists  or  as  operatic 
managers.— Musical  Opinion, 
i A very  suggestive  paper  has  been 
written  on  the  subiect  of  "Operative 
Biography.”  Without  referring  to  more 
i than  the  title  of  this  paper,  one  may 
| be  permitted  to  express  r.  personal  view 


[ upon  thM 

I his  time  was  most  denlroi/i  of  rente 
! tlie  Greek  Ideal;  unfortunately,  that 
Ideal  was  so  unknown  lo  the  Parisian 
world  of  his  period  that  his  Intention 
fell,  in  point  of  fact,  far  short  of  his 
i artistic  accomplishment . Tlio  beautiful 
melodies  which  ho  composed  In  connc* 
lion,  for  example,  with  the  legends  of 
"Orfeo”  and  "Alccsle”  wore  by  no 
means  suggestive  of  his  period,  but  were 
rather  the  forecast  of  what  might  be 
when  modern  art  should  be  united  to 
ancient  art.  It  was  Just  upon  this 
ground  tluil  the  enmity  of  Gluck  came 
face  to  face  wdth  the  art  'if  Mozart 
After  all.  who  was  right?  Gluck  wrot«. 
with  a very  solemn  Intention  to  bring 
Ills  musical  art  udoii  the  level  of  classi- 
cal feeling;  Mozart,  on  the  other  hand, 
desired  always  to  be  a man  of  his  time, 
even  though  Ids  works  might  at  the  mo- 
ment seem  not  destined  for  Immortality. 
The  two  Composers  now  meot,  as  It 
seems  to  its.  on  even  terms,  by  the  sag 
! gestlon  raised  by  a capital  article  wHt- 
| ten  by  Mr.  If.  Sutherland  Edwards.  Mo. 
i zart  and  Gluck  now  meet  In  the  strange 
peace  of  immortality;  posterity  allows 
lliom  the  full  honors  of  that  art  In 
which  at  one  time  they  were  natural  op- 
ponents.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Dr.  Cummings  of  London  has  found 
live  new  autographs  by  Haydn,  Weber. 
Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Winters  and  Cipriani 
Potter.  The  Daily  News  (Sept.  23)  says: 
"Weber’s  composition  Is  the  last  he 
wrote,  and  the  manuscript  bears  the  In- 
scription. ‘A  march  composed  expressly 
fof  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  by 
Car!  Maria  von  Weber.  Performed  for 
the  first  lime  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
on  Saturday,  March  13,  1826.’  At  tho 
bottom  of  the  page  the  following  note 
has  been  written:  ‘He  died  at  the  house 
of  Sir  George  Smart,  at  Great  Portland 
street,  on  Monday  morning,  June  5,  1826, 
39  vears  of  age.’  The  manuscript  is 
signed  by  the  composer.  The  Haydn 
work,  also  a march,  was  written  In  1792, 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
festival  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians in  the  sairie  year,  when  ‘ Haydn 
himself  was  present.  These  two  compo- 
sitions have  been  pressed  and  hand- 
somely bound,  and  will  henceforth  be 
among  the  treasures  of  the  society.  Of 
course  the  find  was  not  so  unexpected 
as  some  of  those  which  have  startled 
the  musical  world.  Both  manuscripts 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Musicians,  for  whom  they  wero 
1 written  and  performed,  but  they  have 
been  hidden  away  among  the  papers  of 
the  society.  Dr.  Cummings  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  Weber  march,  but  for 
20  years  he  has  searched  for  it  in  vain. 
After  the  death  of  the  secretary,  the 
late  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas,  it  was  decided 
to  make  a thorough  examination  of  the 
! society’s  archives,  and  during  the 
search  the  missing  manuscripts  came  to 
light.”  The  march  by  Weber,  both  for 
wind  instruments  and  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  is  described  fully  by  Jaehns 
in  liis  ’’Weber.’’  pages  407-408. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

St'XDAY— Cbickering  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Fifth 
Sunday  Chamber  Concert.  Knoisel  Quartet 
and  Mrs.  II.  G.  Tucker,  pianist. 

MONDAY — Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Second  Piano 
Uocital  of  Mr.  Harold  Bauer.  Bach's  Chro- 
matic Fantasia  and  Fugue;  Schubert's  So- 
nata  in  A minor;  Schumann’s  Itomance  !u  B 
flat  minor.  Romance  in  F sharp  major.  Novei- 
iette  In  F sharp  minor.  Xo.  K:  Maurice 

Ravel’s  ”.Teux  d'F.au’’;  Faure's  Impromptu 
in  F minor;  Balakireff’s  Scherzo  in  B flat 
minor. 

TCESDAY  Potter  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Second 
Knelsel  Quartet  Concert.  Dvorak’s  Terzetto, 
op.  74;  (l'lndy’s  Quartet  in  K major,  op.  45: 
Scbuhert’s'Pinno  Trio  in  B flat  major  (Mr. 
Bauer,  pianist). 

THURSDAY— Steinert  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Concert 
h.v  Mr.  Frederick  Hastings,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Bertha  Cushing  Child,  contralto.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings will  sing  songs  by  Scarlatti.  Ginrdani. 
Halevy.  Hensehei,  Schubert.  Beethoven. 
Strauss.  Chadwick.  Foote  and  Miss  Lang. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Con. 
cert  by  Mme.  Emma  Eames.  assisted  by  Mr. 
Emilio  de  Gogorza.  baritone.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hollmatm.  ’cellist,  and  Mr.  Amherst  Webber, 
pianist. 


Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick,  the  director 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  in 
this  city,  who  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  manner  of  conducting  music  schools 
in  various  cities,  was  in  Leipslc  last 
month,  and  the  Concordia  Society  (male 
voices)  gave  a concert  on  Nov.  17,  large- 
ly in  his  honor.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  a 
member  of  this  society  when  he  was  a 
student  in  Leipsic. 

The  programme  announced  that  the 
concert  was  given  "apropos  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Prof.  Dr.  George  W.  ChadW/ck" 
and  for  a Christmas  fund  for  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  in  Africa.  The  Emperor 
gave  his  consent,  and  about  50  of  his 
soldiers  assisted.  Mr.  Chadwick  con- 
ducted his  third  symphony,  his  over- 
ture. “Melpomene,”  and  the  hymn  for 
male  voices  and  orchestra,  “Ecce  Jam 
Noctis,"  composed  for  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  Yale  University  in 
1897. 

Hans  Winder  stein  of  Leipsic  purposed 
to  play  Mr.  Chadwick’s  overture,  “Cleo- 
patra,” during  the  composer's  visit.  This 
overture,  performed  for  the  first  time  ;u 
the  recent  Worcester  festival,  has  not 
yet  been  played  in  Boston. 

A private  cablegram  from  Bremen, 
Germany,  announces  the  successful  pro- 
duction in  that  city  on  Oct.  1 oi  Mr. 
Ooorne's  opera.  "Zenobia.”  "The  com- 
poser was  present  and  received  seven 
-u rutin  calls.  The  audience  was  of  good,, 
size,  and  among  the  hearers  were  sevj^ 
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. ’*  Mr.  I.oute  Ooern*  was  bom  at 

Newark.  X J..  in  1870.  He  studied  at 
Stuttgart.  Munich.  Paris  and  at  Han 
vard  University  with  Prof.  Paine,  and 
ill  1893  he  'ived  in  Boston  as  an  or- 
ganist. The  list  of  his  compositions  in- 
cludes an  opera,  "A  Woman  of  Maible- 
head'' : a symphonic  poem,  “Hiawatha'  ; 
a fantasia  for  orchestra  a concerto  for 
Molin  and  ’cello,  a ballet,  "Evadne  ; 
an  organ  concerto  and  other  pieces  tot 
organ,  a string  quartet,  music  for  the 
church,  etc. 

The  store  of  “Zenobia,"  by  the  way. 
has  been  treated  operatically  by  at 
least  18  composers. 

FIFTH  CHAMBER~CONCERT. 

i Kneisel  Quartet  at  Chickering  Hall, 
with  H.  G.  Tucker,  Director, 
at  the  Piano. 


The  fifth  Sunday  chamber  concert  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Chickering  Hall.  The  Kneisel  quartet 
made  its  second  appearance  at  these 
concerts,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Tucker  at  the  piano,  played  the  follow- 
ing programme:  Beethoven’s  quartet  in 
F minor,  op.  95;  Schumann's  piano 
quartet  in  E flat  major:  the  andante 
from  Tschailtowsky’s  quartet,  op.  11; 
an  allegro  from  the  quartet  in  C minor, 
op.  6,  by  Fred  A.  Stock. 

Xo  one,  apparently,  was  daunted  by 
the  weather  for  there  was,  as  usual,  a 
crowded  hall.  The  quality  of  the  con- 
oer-  was  well  worth  the  effort  of  get- 
ting to  it.  The  programme  was  of  more 
than  usual  interest,  and,  to  the  radical 
ones  grew  steadily  more  interesting  as 
it  progressed.  Far  and  away  the  most 
beautiful  music  of  the  concert  was  the 
movement  from  Tschaikowsky's  quar- 
tet. Would  that  the  distribution  of 
Beethoven  and  Tschaikowsky  might 
have  been  reversed  for  this  andante, 
one  of  the  noblest  of  chamber  works, 
charged  with  emotion,  with  moments  of 
torturing  appeal,  aroused  the  desire  to 
hear  more  of  its  kind.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever that  the  rest  of  the  quartet  would 
have  been  generally  less  satisfying: 
while  the  exemplary  performance  of 
the  exemplary  classic  satisfied  many  a 
heart.  The  excerpt  from  Mr.  Stock’s 
quartet  was  interesting  as  being  com- 
paratively new;  it  was  played  with  sym- 
pathy and  was  well  received. 

Of  the  performance,  one  can  say  only 
that  the  players  in  no  wise  disappoint- 
| ed  those  who  are  familiar  with  their 
1 work.  Tschaikowsky’s  andante  was 
piaved  exquisitely,  and  called  forth  the 
most  applause.  Schumann’s  quartet 
gave  general  pleasure,  especially  tho 
andante,  and  the  players  responded  to 
more  than  one  demonstration  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

At  the  next  concert,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony quartet  and  Mr.  Arthur  Foote, 
pianist,  will  be  heard. 


not  to  be  moved  by  prayers,  offers  of1 
money,  or  any  appeal  to  gratitude. 
Suddenly  the  capitalist  begins  to  talk 
about  the  little  girls  of  the  self-hanged, 
and  the  father,  interested,  is  persuaded 
to  show  the  photographs  of  the  chil- 
dren. His  vanity  is  tickled  by  the 
praise  of  the  hypochondriac,  and  he  at 
last  leaves  the  flat  without  disturbing 
the  bric-a-brac  or  rummaging  drawers. 
This  story  has  been  highly  praised  for 
its  humor. 
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SECOND  RECITAL 


Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  hie  second 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
deserved  a larger  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Bach’s  Chromatic 
Fantasia  and  Fugue,  Schubert's  Sonata 
in  A minor,  Schumann's  Romances  in  B 
flat  minor  and  F sharp  major  and  Nov- 
ellette  in  F sharp  minor  Xo.  8,  Ravel's 
“Jeux  d’Eau,"  Faure's  Impromptu  in  F 
minor  and  Balakireff's  Scherzo  in  B 
flat  minor. 

Mr.  Bauer  played  the  Fantasia  with 
romantic  feeling,  and  yet  without  ex- 
travagance. He  chose  the  sensible 
course:  he  did  not  endeavor  to ' b 

archaic  and  to  reproduce  a harpsi- 
chord piece;  he  did  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  attempt  to  inodenuze  the  must., 
to  introduce  a plug-hatted  Bach  up  to 
date.  It  was  a sane  and  eminently  mu- 
sical'performance. 

Xor  iii  his  interpretation  of  tne  rUoU- 
did  he  follow  the  example  of  some  pian- 
ists who  spend  all  their  energies  m 
showing,  as  with  sign  posts.  the  walk 
of  each  part.  We  have  heard  fugues  | 
played  in  such  a manner  that  the  music 
was  all  bones  and  no  flesh,  yet-  the 
pianists  who  thus  consider  a pano  to 
be  a dissecting  table  are  often  ap 
plauded  for  their  "masterly  contrapun 
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voice  in  his  ear 
again! 


A PARISIAN  TAM. 

Tt  will  be  a busy  winter  in  Cleveland. 
Citizens  and  citizenesses  are  to  be 
| -kept,  not  only  from  killing  themselves, 
t.  but  from  drinking  too  much  alcohol  in 
anv  of  its  pleasing  forms  or  disguises. 
Xor  is  this  benevolent  activity  confined 
to  Cleveland,  which  we  had  before 
this  supposed  to  be  the  city  of  happy 
homes,  with  some  corn  and  much  oil 
for  every  household.  In  London  some 
are  urging  that  alcoholism  should  be 
treated  as  any  infectious  disease:  that 
the  public  health  authorities  should 
care  for  such  cases.  But  might  not 
compulsory  power  be  abused?  Might 
not  a person,  accused  of  drinking  too 
much  by  the  exceedingly  straight-laced 
or  by  designing  persons,  be  shut  up  with- 
out cause  or  for  a nefarious  purpose? 

In  Paris  they  are  much  exercised  over 
the  number  of  deaths  by  suicide.  The 
dramatists  are  affected  thereby.  Near- 
ly all  the  serious  plays  of  prominence 
produced  lately  contain  at  least  one 
such  tragic  ending.  Nor  are  the  story- 
tellers far  behind.  Take,  for  instance, 
a short  tale  by  Mr.  Leon  Frapie.  A rich 
man,  who  is  a hypochondriac,  goes  to 
the  Seine  to  hang  himself  on  a hook 
which  he  has  long  eyed  with  pleasure- 
able  anticipation.  To  his  disgust  the 
hook  has  served  an  anticipator  of  his 
pet  project.  He  cuts  down  the  body 
and  resuscitates  ihe  man,  who  tells 
him  that  lie  was  driven  to  suicide  by 
poverty  and  by  despair  for  the  future 
of  his  children.  Then  the  rich  man, 
buys  a knife  for  the  resuscitated  and 
rl!s  him  to  come  the  next  morning  to 
certain  flat;  to  go  to  the  bed  cham- 
ber of  a wretched  capitalist,  to  cut 
his  throat  and  loot,  the  rooms.  The 
hypochondriac,  having  thus  made  sat- 
•factory  arrangements  for  his  own  end, 
goes  home,  leaves  the  door  of  the  flat 
open,  takes  opium  and  gets  into  bed. 
But  the  opium  does  not  do  its  work, 
anti  when  the  resuscitated  enters  he 
finds  the  capitalist  wide  awake  and 
horribly  frightened.  The  intruder  is 


“Here's  the  subject 

I'he  sonata,  like  so  I 

bert's  works,  is  of  unequal  interest  Ihe 

first  movement  is  charming,  and  there  , 

are  passages  which  remind  one  of  \MU 
iam  Blake's  songs— songs  of  '""°c®nc,e 
clouded  for  a moment  with  vague  mel 
ancholv.  The  theme  of  the  second  move 
ment  is  beautiful,  ’ but  the  .va™jtlo“, 
are  distractions,  and  only  the  tiio  of 
the  following  movement  is  worth  play- 
ing or  hearing  in  what  remains.  in 
this  trio  Schubert  opens  a charm  d 
magic  casement"  that  looks  out  not  on 
“the  foam  of  perilous  seas,  but  on  a 
landscape  In  fairyland.  If  Mr.  Bauei 
had  only  had  the  courage  to  omit  the 
variations  and  the  finale!  If  any-  com- 
poser’s works  should  be  submitted  to  a 
duck-press.  Schubert  has  the  first  call. 

This  trio,  the  Romance  in  F sharp 
maior,  and  the  pieces  by  Ravel,  f aure 
and  Balakireff  were  played  admirably. 
The  piano  pieces  and  songs  of  Josepn 
Maurice  Ravel  are  not  well  known  here. 
The  composer  was  born  at  Ciboure,  in 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  in  187a,  and  In  the 
nineties  he  took  medals  in  the  P'ano 
preparatory  class  competitions  at  tne 
Paris  Conservatory.  His  late  composi- 
tions have  been  produced  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Societe  Rationale  de 
Musique.  His  songs  have  fanciful  titles 
—thus  he  has  set  music  to  epigrams  of 
Marot,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  his 
Parana  for  a dead  Infanta.  In  this 
"Jeux  d’eau”  he  shows  the  unmistak- 
able  influence  of  Debussy-indeed, 
Achille  Claude  might  rub  his  eyes  as 
he  looked  at  the  music  and  ask:  “When 
did  I write  that?"  Ravel  did  the  trick 
adroitly,  and  he  contrived  in  doing  it 
to  put  in  a little  of  his  own  fancy. 

It’s  a pretty  piece— notes  that  are  writ- 
ten in  water — and  they  were  as  running 
and  leaping  and  eddying  and  sparkling 
water  passing  through  the  pianist  s 
hands.  The  performance  of  Faure’s  ex- 
quisite Impromptu  was  delicate  ana 
vaporous,  and  the  scherzo  of  Balakireff 
while  it  is  not  a composition  of  marked 
distinction  was  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  'customary  overcoat-and-rub- 

bers  piece.  

Mr.  Bauer’s  third  recital  will  be  on 
Monday  evening,  the  11th,  and  not  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  as  has  been 
announced.  He  will  then  play  pieces  by- 
Handel,  Arensky,  Liszt,  Chopin,  Schu- 
bert and  Alkan. 
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The  Krieiscl  quartet  of  Xew  York  gave  j 
its  second  concert  last  evening  in  Pot-  | 
ter  Hall.  Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  as-  j 
sisted.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  j 
Dvorak's  Terzetto  for  two  violins  and  , 
viola,  op.  74;  D'lndy’s  quartet  in  Ej 
major,  op.  40;  Schubert's  piano  trio  in 
B flat  major. 

DTndy’s  quartet  was  produced  here; 
by  the  Knclseia  on  Dec.  3,  1900.  It  is  the 


string  quartet  of  the  composer. 
Th^  first  is  dated  1890.  The  second  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  a concert  of 
the  Xational  Society  of  Music  in  Paris, 
March  5.  1898.  It  was  then  received  en- 
thusiastically. and  it  was  played  three 
times  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The 
Parisian  critics  were  then  unanimous 
In  the  oninion  that  the  composer  had 
gone  bade,  to  simpler  thought  and  ex- 
pression. When  the  Kneisels  first  played 
it  here  it  disappointed  some  of  the  t)d- 
mirers  of  the  composer.  To  them  the 
music,  with  the  exception  of  the  third 
movement,  seemed  melodic-ally  thin,  aes- 
titute  of  true  emotional  character,  and 
they  found  a too  apparent  anxiety  in 
the  workmanship. 

Moods  YeeUIng  Expression 

iu  the  Most  Modern  Fashion. 

Thomas  Hardy  wrote  in  his  description 
of  Egdon  Heath:  "The  time  seems  near, 
if  it  has  not  actually  arrived,  when  .the 
mournful  sublimity  of  a moor,  a sea, 
or  a mountain  will  be  all  of  nature  that 
is  absolutely-  consonant  with  the  moods 
of  the  more  thinking  among  mankind. 
And  ultimately,  the  commonest  tourist 
spots  like  Iceland  may  become  what  the 
vineyards  and  myrtle  gardens  of  South 
Europe  are  to  him  now,  and  Heidelberg 
and  Baden  be  passed  unheeded  as  he 
hastens  from  the  Alps  to  the  sand  dunes 
of  Scheveningen.” 

May-  not  these  words  be  applied  to 
many  today  whose  moods  no  longer 
find  satisfaction  in  the  smiling  vine- 
yards and  myrtle  gardens  of  music?  Un- 
flagging gayety  "in  ailegros,  smooth  and 
obvious  sentiment  in  andantes,  no 
longer  appeal  to  them  except  as  a 
short  and  occasional  contrast.  Unap- 
peased yearning,  vain  inquiry,  sombre 
meditation,  passion  that  is  largely  neu- 
rotic—these  must  be  expressed  in  the 
most  modern  or  even  prophetic  fashion, 
if  the  attention  of  the  hearer  is  to  be 
fixed  and  held.  Enjoyment  of  such 
music  does  not  come  at  once,  nor  can 
such  music  be  at  cnee  understood.  It 
is  as~thoUgh  grief  and  despair  and  sul- 
len resignation  were  expressed  in  a 
language  foreign  to  the  one  that  hears 
and  he  is  conscious  that  he  should  sym- 
pathize. but  fears  lest,  through  igno- 
rance, his  sympathy  might  not  fit  the 
exact  need  at  the  desired  moment. 

Traditional  Characteristics 

of  French  Music  Changing;. 

Much  of  the  music  of  these  ultra- 
modern Frenchmen  is  sad,  and  often 
the  sadness  seems  hopeless.  The  tra- 
ditional characteristics  of  French  music 
were  short  and  direct  themes,  lucidity 
and  logic  in  the  development,  piquancy 
of  rhythm,  elegance  of  expression.  Nor 
was  pessimism  expected  in  the  music 
of  the  French.  When  the  wife  of  Rich- 
ard CoSway’,  painter,  collector,  vision- 
ary, was  asked  in  Paris  what  sort  of 
a man  her  husband  was.  the  staid  Eng- 
lish woman  answered:  “Toujours  riant 

— toujours  gai!"  And  this  answer  was 
supposed  for  years  to  characterize 
French  music.  But  now  there  are  com- 
posers and  hearers  of  another  genera- 
tion. and  the  expression  of  musical 
thought  varies  with  the  gliding  years 
and  is  colored  and  shaped  by  contem- 
poraneous social.  literary  and  religious 
thought.  If  a serious  composer  of  to- 
day should  use  the  speeh  of  Haydn, 
or  Weber,  or  the  everyday  speech  of 
Schubert,  his  music  would  either  be 
an  affectation  or  a deliberate  tour  de 
force. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  five  yeara  we 
have  all  become  more  familiar  with  this 
ultra-modern  speech.  In  Germany, 
Richard  Strauss  has  proclaimed  a new 
gospel,  and  drawn  disciples  unto  him 
even  in  Boston.  Cesar  Franck.  Vincent 
d'Indy,  Gabriel  Faure.  Claude  Debussy 
are  here  no  longer  names:  they  are  in- 
fluences. Their  purposes,  their  ways  of 
thought,  their,  idioms  are  no  longer 
wholly  strange  and  unintelligible. 

Players  and  Auditors  Have 

Grown  Taller  in  Five  Years. 

Five  y-ears  have  passed  since  the 
Kneisels  produced  tjiis  quartet  by 
d’lndy,  and  both  they  and  their  hearers 
have  grown  in  musical  stature:-  The 
players  in  fine  appreciation  and  in  freer, 
bolder,  more  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion; the  hearers  in  capacity  to  listen, 
welcome,  discriminate,  reject.  If  the 
fairest  woman  changes  her  skin  every 
seven  y-ears,  should  a hearer  of  music 
be  expected  to  listen  with  the  same 
cars,  the  same  degree  of  understanding, 
the  same  prejudices  y-ear  after  year? 
No  doubt  many  in  the  audience  last 
night  thought  differently  of  this  quar- 
tet than  when  it  was  first  played,  and 
when  it  seemed  for  the  most  part  either 
ugly-  or  incomprehensible. 

The  Kneisels  played  it  wonderfully 
well.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  d'Indy, 
who  will  hear  it  in  New  Y'ork  in  a 
few-  days,  has  ever  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  his  music  sound  as  it  will 
then  sound.  And  what  impression  was 
made  by  this  performance?  The  first 
movement  seemed  much  clearer  and  less 
laboriously  contrived.  The  adagio  is 
full  of  beautv  and  passion  and,  when  it 
is  at  its  musical  height,  it  is  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  Cesar  Franck.  After 
the  superb  climax  of  emotion  there  is 
apparently  too  much  matter  that  is  in- 
consequential, and  the  long  delayed 
ending  comes  at  last  as  a surprise.  The 
Finale,  that  formerly  seemed  'wholly  in 
a foreign  and  repugnant  language,  is 
now  comprehensible;  it  abounds  in  pass- 
ages of  rare  beauty  and  power;  a vital, 
vivid  movement  that  appeals  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  to  tile  brain.  The  sec- 
ond movement,  interesting  in  certain 
ways,  is  not  as  inevitably-  within  tho 
frame  as  its  companions. 

Dvorak's  Terzetto  Played  with 
Charm  of  Tone  and  Finesse. 

Dvorak’s  Terzetto.  which  has  sud- 
denly grown  very  old.  was  played  with! 
inimitable  charm  of  tone  and  finesse. 

‘ a; 


Jr.  Bauer-!*  an  excellent 
player— which  cannot  be  said  of  all 
nent  virtuosos— and  his  performanc 
the  piano  part  of  Schubert's  trio 
admirable,  while  Messrs.  Kneisel 
Schroeder  were  at  their  best.  , _ 

The  hall  was  filled  with  a deeply  ■ r- 
terested  audience.  The  third  cone 
will  be  on  Jan. 


Me.  -i 


UnJl 


CONCERT  FOYI 


Insight  Into  the  Character  I 
Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy. 


HIS  OWN  STORY  OF  HIS  Lift 


Surely  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy  has  no  rc  | 
son  to  complain  of  his  reception  in 
I city.  But  he  is  not  one  of  the  complai  I 
ing  millions  of  men.  Nothing  dlst®-’1 
him.  nothing  moves  him  to  any  vio 
exhibition  of  pleasure  or  sorrdw. 
i impossible  to  think  of  him  indulging  1 
; noisy-  squeals  of  joy  or  whimpering  il 
| sulking  because  perchance  some  orth'l 
I dox  citizen  likes  or  dislikes  his  music,  j 
j A few  years  ago  Mr.  Paul  Acker 
! scribed  him  as  follows:  "He  spe: 

I calmly  and  does  not  gesture;  his  b 
! is  immovable,  ins  hands  are  folded, 
iiis  eyes  are  brilliantly  alive.’’ 

: d’jndy  is  no  more  excited  today  tB 
when  he  unfolded  his  views  about  nit 
to  Mr.  Acker.  How-  devitalized  he 
when  he  conducted  last  Saturday  nlgi 
There  was  no  tension,  no  distract! 
nervousness,  no  physical  appeal  to  i 
sympathy  of  the  audience.  Yet  his  It 
glowed  as  though  illuminated  by  an  i 
ner  light  during  the  superb  finale  of  j 
I symphony.  Never  had  he  heard  that  fL. 
umphant  chant  proclaimed  with  sucl| 
sonority  and  euohony. 


He  is  not  given  to  compliments  or  Ut 
the  small  change  of  conversation. 
he  more  than  once  expressed  his  adml j 
ration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchS 
tra.  After  the  first  rehearsal  of  Chaus  I 
son's  noble  symphony,  which  was  ncwl 
to  the  players,  he  said  to  a friend:  "HI 
is  marvellous'  I had  no  idea  that  aotl 
orchestra  could  read  the  symphony 
easily  and  so  musically."  And  howl 
loyally  the  orchestra  responded  to  his| 
every  wish! 

Mr.  d'Indy  is  not  a bit  of  a social  lion 
He  is  not  • iger  to  roar  or  shake  hit 
mane  among  the  ladies.  A nobleman  b; 
birth,  a man  of  large  wealth  who  mar 
ried  a woman  of  wealth— he  is  now  i 
, grandfather— he  has  been  accustomed  toN 
|i  the  best  society  from  his  childhood  up,  4 
and  he  knows  its  real  value.  He  hi 
the  simplicity,  the  unfailing  and  gener 
courtesy  toward  all,  the  tnoughtfulne 
and  the  delicacy  that  distinguish 

true  gentleman,  whether  he  be  in  

Faubourg  St.  Germain  or  bn  a Vermont 
farm. 

How  quietly  and  modestly  he  tells  the 
story  of  his  life-  "I  was  reared  by  my 
grandmother,  who  was  an  excellent  mu- 
j sician,  and  when  I was  20  years  old  I 
thought  I knew  it  all.  One  fine  day, 
after  the  war  (Mr.  d'Indy  served  in  thi 
Franco-Prussian  war  and  took  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris),  I called  on  Ces; 

J Franck  and  showed  him  a quintet  o; 

II  which  I was  very  proud.  He  look 
over  it  with  his  customary  kindness,  and 
told  me  that  I knew  nothing.  I went 
home,  furious,  and  kept  saying  to  my- 
self that  I was  a genius  and  Franck  wi 
[ an  idiot.  Then  I began  to  think  it  over,] 
and  I changed  my  opinion. 

"I  joined  Franck’s  organ  class  in  th 
Conservatory,  but  composition  was 
badly  taught  in  the  Conservatory  th: 

I left  and  studied  with  him,  as  a pri- 
vate pupil,  counterpoint  and  fugue.  He 
was  a famous  teacher,  and  he  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  over  me,  both  in 
my  choice  of  thematic  material  and  i: 
my  views  of  art.  Naturally,  my  famil: 
did  not  wish  me  to  follow  the  career  o! 
a musician,  but  J joined  Colonne's  or 
chestra  as  second  kettle-drum  playei 
and  then  I became  the  chorus  master. 
Some  time  before  this  I served  as  a 
church  organist. 

"I  learned  a gr"at  deal  in  Colonne's 
orchestra.  Nothing  forms  a.  musician 
so  much  as  the  duty  of  a chorus  master. 


Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Gabriel,  Faure, 
Dupare  and  Dubois  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Music,  of  which  I was  secre- 
tary for  a long  time  before  I became 
president.  In  those  days  I was  en- 
thusiastic over  Wagner.  I was  one 
those  who  heard  the  first  performanc 
at  Bayreuth— there  were  not  many 
Frenchmen  at  the  first  performances  o" 
’.he  ’Ring.'  I counted  oniy  five  or  six. 

"Wagner's  music  at  first  aroused  n y 
entliusiasm.  His  music  and  his  d 
also  carried  me  away.  Now  I see  a 
the  faults  of  the  Wagnerian  drama  fro 
our  French  point  of  view,  but  as 
France  every  man  must  be  labelled, 
am  still  charged  with  being  a Wagne 
lan,  although  typical  themes,  which 
use.  were  invented  long  before  Wagm 


mposer,  I try  to  express  that 

In  me;  only  this;  I have  no 
Music,  for  me.  coniines  itself 
e expression  of  the  composer's 

ht. 

would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
uslc  to  a foreign  or  antique  sub- 
X need  national  suMects.  In  the 
of  the  Bell'  I evoked  the  middle 
In  'Fervaal,'  the  beginnings  of  the 
h race;  In  “The  Stranger’  I at- 
ed  to  paint  the  moral  beauty  of  a 
of  a Frenchman,  drawing  toward 
ae  soul  of  a woman  enamoured  of 
i who  had  only  physical  beauty, 
isle,  as  In  politics.  I wish  to  he  a 
if  my  own  country.  I wish  to  be 
t French. 

vas  one  .of  the  founders  of  the 
teurs  de  Saint-Gervals.’  This  was 
mbryo  of  the  Schola  Cantorum. 

we  have  groups  of  pupils,  and 
ach  them  in  every  branch  of  mu- 
ven  the  Gregorian  song  and  the 
of  Palestrina.  We  shall  go  still 

|,ir;  we  shall  attempt  to  restore  the 
of  French  music,  to  create  true 
h music  by  leaning  on  our  old 
rs.  Charpentler,  Rameau.  Dcs- 
ss.  Formerly  their  works  were  not 
published— and  how  beautiful  they 
They  are  charged  with  our  na- 
genlus. 

is  commonly  understood  that  the 
-comique  Is  a style  essentially 
■h.  It  is  a false  opinion.  The 
-comique  comes  from  Italy  and 
•h  operas— comiques  have  never 
anything  but  copies  from  the  Ita-1- 
Perhaps  there  was  for  a time 
hing  peculiarly  French  in  them, 
ertaln  composers  infused  French 
but  soon.  Adam.  Auber  and  the 
if  them  returned  to  Italian-beaten 

ere  will  be  a truly  French  music, 
dy  Debussy,  with  his  'Pelleas  and 
ande,’  has  marched  in  this  direc- 
‘Peileas’  Is  the  absolute  expres- 
of  speech  heightened  by  music, 
do  not  know  a better  definition  of 
•h  music.” 

d'Indy,  with  all  his  modest  com- 
e.  must  have  been  deeply  moved 
e tribute  paid  by  the  great  and 
nt  audience  of  last  Saturday.  No 
some  of  those  applauding  did  not 
is  symphony;  no  doubt  there  were 
pages  that  perplexed  even  his 
admirers;  but  all  must  have  real- 
hat  the  visitor  is  a man  of  great 
al  force  and  of  the  highest  and 
t alms  and  purposes, 
himself  was  surprised  to  find  that 
embers  of  the  ultra-modern  French 
were  known  here  not  only  by 
names  but  by  their  works.  It  is 
sh  to  say  that  outside  of  Paris 
y in  the  musical  world  is  so  well 
inted  with  the  compositions  of  this 

Gericke  has  shown  an  unusual 
licity  in  his  choice  of  works  for 
ymphony  concerts  and  welcomed 
h works  that  he  thought  worthy 
rformance  or  of  interest  to  the 
nee.  Look  over  the  programmes 
le  last  dozen  years  and  note  the 
lion  paid  more  and  more  to  the 
hmen.  the  radical,  the  revolution- 
renchmen.  Mr.  Loeffler,  the  Knei- 
Mr.  Longy  with  his  club,  and  as 
ictor  of  the  Orchestral  Club  sup- 
1 In  great  measure,  by  the  devotion 


doubt  tifonr  eyos.  Whether  in ’this  tlu*V 
arc  not  beginning  at  the  end  of  music, 
may  bo  reserved  for  others  to  decide." 

But  Chorley,  acute  erltlc  as  he  was— 
and  In  many  respects  his  Is  still  the 
leading  name  among  English  mush: 
critics— could  not  understand  or  appre- 
ciate Schumann.  Verdi  or  the  Wagnor 
of  tho  earlier  operas.  Nov  did  he  grasp 
(he  power  and  significance  of  Berlioz's 
music,  which  at  the  time  ho  wrote  the 
words  quoted  above  had  found  a warm 
welcome  in  this  country. 


, Boston  recognizes  worth  in  music 
without  any  consideration  of  who  wrote 
It  or  to  what  nation  or  school  ho  be- 
longed. There  may  be  a time  of  delay 
in  the  recognition  of  reserve  at  first  in 
the  expression  of  enjoyment,  but  tho 
music  lovers  of  this  city  are  not  Ger- 
manized, they  are  not  Gallicized.  They 
listen  to  what  a:  man  has  to  say.  They 
may  at  first  be  in  doubt  or  shake  dis- 
approving heads,  but  they  will  hear  tho 
man  again. 

They  are  not  inclined  to  sniff  away  a 
compose  r's  work  simply  because  his 
speech  is  unfamiliar  and  his  thought  a. 
departure  from  that  which  has  already 
been  approved,  ticketed  and  put  on  a. 
shelf  of  honor. 

May  Mr.  d'Indy  be  induced  to  visit 
us  again  at  no  l’ar  distant  time!  His 
short  sojourn  here  lias  drawn  us  nearer 
to  the  men  whom  lie  so  worthily  repre- 
sents. His  presence  and  conversation 
have  enlarged  the  respect  in  which  lie 
has  hitherto  been  held,  and  with  this 
respect  is  now  mingled  a feeling  of  sin- 
cere affection. 


/r*T 


STEM  HILL 

ir,  Frederick  Hastings,  Bari- 
tone, Shows  No  Small  In- 
sight Into  Character  of  His 
Various  Songs, 


Mr.  Frederick  Hastings,  baritone,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child, 
contralto,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Siever  Pulsifer, 
accompanist,  gave  a recital  last  night 
in  Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a good- 
sized  and  warmly  applausive  audience. 

Mr.  Hastings  sang  Giordani’s  “Caro- 
mioben,”  Scarlatti’s  “O  Cessate,"  an  air 
from  “La  Juive,”  Henschel’s  "Viel  Tra- 
eume,”  Schubert’s  “An  die  Musik.” 
Beethoven’s  “Die  Ehre  G-ottes,”  Miss 
Lang’s  “Irish  Love  Song’’  and  “King  Is 

Dead,”  Strauss’  “All  Souls’  Day,”  Chad- 

rs.  R.  J.  Hall  to  "the  cause  of  j wick’s  “Thou  Art  to  Me,”  Haydn's 


h music,  Mr.  Lang.  Mr.  Goodrich, 
many  local  pianists  and  singers 
interested  themselves  and  worked 
is  fruitful  vineyard.  No  matter 
ler  the  French  of  some  of  our  local 
rs  be  quisby;  the  hearers  had  an 
tunlty  of  becoming  acquainted 
the  songs. 


"Spirit’s  Song”  and  Foote’s  “Song  of 
the  Forge.” 

Mrs.  Child  sang  “Pleurez  mes  Teux,” 
from  Massenet’s  “Cld”;  Miss  Griswold  s 
“What  the  Chimney  Sang,”  Somervell's 
“Once  at  the  Angelus,”  Miss  Lang's 
“Poet  Gazes  on  the  Moon”  and  “Tryste 
Noel.” 

It  is  a good  thing  for  a young  singer 
to  come  out  and  stand  on  a platform  to 
show  the  public  what  he  can  do.  This  is 
more  advantageous  to  his  progress  in 
art  than  sitting  about  in  music  shops, 
restaurants  and  clubs  and  explaining 


need  any  one  fear  lest  the  classic 
;rs  be  neglected  or  set  a6ide  in 
quence  of  this  interest.  Pro- 
me  after  programme  devoted  ex- 
elv  to  French  music  would  be  os  I Loudly  what  other  singers  cannot* °<ioT 


ome  as  those  devoted  exclusively 
repositions  by  Germane,  or  to  a 
of  Russian  compositions.  There 
be  variety  in  a programme;  there 
Id  be  sharp  contrasts;  the  sim- 
fv  of  Haydn  does  not  suffer  when 
‘placed  close  to  a work  by  Franch, 
y or  Debussy. 

Hoffman  quartet  paid  its  tribute 
r.  d’Indy  by  performing  with  Mr. 
;he  composer’s  piano  quartet.  The 

1 quartet  not  only  piayec  his  sec- 
ring quartet  here,  but  in  New 
will  play  both  this  work  and  th» 
quartet,  with  Mr.  d'Indy  as  the 
The  Longy  Club  will  give  a 
C of  peculiar  interest  next  Mon- 
ternoon.  when  chamber  music  by 
Indy  will  be  performed  with  his 
nee  as  pianist.  The  Fantasia  for 
nd  piano  was  composed  originally 
le  and  orchestra,  and  Mr.  Longy 
e oboist  at  the  first  performance 
is.  Furthermore,  M f.  d’Indy  will 
an  address  at  the  invitation  of 
-d  University  on  a subject  that  is 
lear  to  him— Cesar  Franch.  the 
whom  he  ioves  and  venerates. 


visit  of  such  a man  as  l'lndy  is 
t benefit  to  music  in  this  city.  It 
is  interest  in  compositions  rather 
spectacular  virtuosos;  it  inspires 
irdinarily  indifferent  hearers  to 
eyond  the  parish  confines;  it  in- 
iscussion.  and  the  fiercer  the  dis- 
i the  better  for  the  advancement 
appreciation  and  In  taste, 
y Fothergill  Chorley  said  some  40 
igo:  “The  Americans  have  shown 
lellous  proclivity,  in  instrumental 
toward  that  which  is  occult  and 
‘rehensible;  and,  to  judge  from 
reaches  the  old  country  in  the 
printed  opinion,  are  already 
""ce  of  us  in  comprehending 
full  of  darkness  and 


There  are  some  who  believe  that  young 
singers  should  be  like  good  children. 
Others,  some  of  whom  perchance  have 
become  hardened  with  age  in  vocal 
crimes  and  sins,  resent  the  presumption 
of  youth  and  sav  with  the  rough  in 
Punch:  “Hi  Bill,  here’s  a stranger; 

’eave  ’alf  a brick  at  him!”  And  even 
the  more  kindly  disposed  show  toward 
the  newcomer  an  aggravating  tolerance. 
“Where  does  he  come  from?”  “Never 
heard  of  him.”  “Choir  singer,  I guess.” 
“Well,  he’s  got  a nerve.” 

Yonng  Singers  Must 

Make  Beginnings. 

Say  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  against 
a young  singer— that  hie  selections  are 
too  ambitious,  that  he  should  be  con- 
tent to  sing  in  English,  that  he  is  too 
nervous  through  inexperience  to  do 
himself  justice,  etc.,  etc. — how,  pray,  is 
he  to  make  a beginning?  There  is  noth- 
ing more  pathetic  than  a veteran  choir 
singer  who  has  never  had  the  courage 
to  sing:  outside  of  the  church  or  beyond 
its  shadow.  He  is  more  to  be  pitied 
than  our  old  friend  the  Italian  chorus 
tenor,  who  would  long  ago  have  been 
tbe  dazzling  star  of  the  operatic  world 
nad  there  not  been  an  eternal  con- 
spiracy against  him  on  the  part  of  suc- 
cessive stupid  managers,  jealous  tenors, 
ignorant  conductors  and  treacherous 
primma  donnas. 

*?r.  Has,tinss  has  to  begin  with,  a 
good  serviceable  voice  of  more  than 
ordinary  compass,  but  as  he  uses  it  at 
present  certain  baritone  tones  seem 
^rtincial  and  the  lowest  bass  tones 
laboriously  acquired.  He  evidently  has 
musical  instinct  and  some  imagination 
l)11  the  expression  of  various  emotions, 
mt  he  has  not  yet  the  mastery  of  the 
■’’’“’leal  sentence  that  allows  full  and 
, a.hd,  convincing  delivery  of  the 
hetoncal  sentence.  He  is  inclined  to 
;accent  unimportant  notes  that  corre- 
spond to  unimportant  words;  he  does 
l not  always  make  his  points  etfectivelv; 

I u ./i.oe^  not  take  advantage  of  it 
rhythmic  suggestion,  or  he  clips  and 
I not  broaden  a phrase.  In  other 
has  ■n?t  >'ct  mastered  the  art 
of  brewthmg  with  reference  to  the  most 


'effoeUVo  diction.  Ho  is  too  inucn  in  X~ 
hurry  In  making  the  effects  that  occur' 
to  him.  He  lacks  poise. 

Patient  Work  Will 

Correct  Mirny  Fanil*. 

Now  with  patient  work  and  with  con- 
stant Belt-criticism  ho  will  be  able  to 
correct  many  of  tho  faults  that  at 
[present  handicap  him  In  tho  carrying 
out  of  his  artistic  intentions.  It  was 1 
[evident  last  night  that  ho  had  inten- 
tions. for  he  showed  no  mean  insight ! 
into  the  character  of  the  various  songs. 1 
He  was  more  than  once  effective— as  in 
Scarlatti’s  air.  In  Henschel’s  tune  and 1 
lin  Haydn’s  solemn  music.  He  has  the 
[Voice  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  He 
has  tho  years  before  him,  fortunate 
[man. 

Mrs.  Child  is  by  nature  a contralto, 
with  tones  of  thrilling  beauty.  Modern 
composers  disdain  tho  true  contralto  or 
do  not  know  how  to  write  for  the  voice. 
They  throw  the  climax  of  a song  into 
[that  vocal  section  that  is  either  weak 
or  wholly  artificial,  or  they  keep  the 
general  range  of  the  song  within  the 
pale  or  reed-like  compass  of  tlic  un- 
happy singer.  A contralto,  if  she  wishes 
to  have  engagements,  is  therefore 
obliged  to  turn  mezzo-soprano,  and  the 
range  of  the  mezzo-soprano  runs  higher 
and  higher. 

Mrs.  Child  has  therefore  in  a way 
shaped  for  herself  a voice  which  she 
now  uses  with  much  skill  and  witli 
legitimate  effect.  , Whether  singing  so 
much  in  a register  that  Is  not  a birth- 
right will  ultimately  mar  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  her  lower  and  natural  tones 
is  another  question,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss.  She  has  gained 
much  In  versatility  of  interpretation 
and  in  finesse  of  expression.  Last  night 
each'  song  had  its  own  appropriate  at- 
mosphere. a3»iough  the  songs  of  the 
group  might  easily  have  become  mo- 
notonous, so  similar  is  the  natural  color 
of  them.  Perhaps  she  showed  to  full- 
est advantage  the  fine  and  indisputable 
qualities  of  her  art  in  Somervell’s  pa- 
thetic “Angelus”  and  in  Miss  Lang's 
I romantic  setting  of  music  to  words 
from  the  Chinese. 

A VERMONT  TURKEY. 

The  superficial  sociologist  associates 
the  Vermonter  with  maple  sugar.  He 
sees  him  nibbling  cakes  at  work  in  field 
or  shop,'  in  the  family  pew,  at  political 
conventions.  He  thinks  not  of  those 
noble  rivers,  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Onion;  he  sees  only  streams  of  melted 
sugar— streams  richer  than  that  of 
Pactolus— flowing  from  Putney  to  St. 
Albans,  from  Norwich  to  Vergennes. 
Melted  sugar  on  hot  and  flaky  biscuits, 
cold  maple  syrup  on  sausage  hissing  on 
the  plate! 

He  knows  not  the  true  glories  of  the 
state;  the  remembrance  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  civil  war  Vermont  paid  its 
debts  in  gold;  the  Tunbridge  tart— a 
turret  of  widespread  doughnut  crusts 
with  thick  layers  of  Shaker  apple  sauce, 
eaten  reverently  by  the  dwellers  in 
Orange  county — Tunbridge,  once  fa- 
mous for  its  red  barns;  and,  glory  of 
glories,  the  Vermont  turkey. 

The  Vermonters,  unlike  Rhode  Isl- 
anders and  Virginians,  do  not  boast  of 
their  turkeys.  They  are  like  unto  a 
man  with  an  exceedingly  fair  wife. 
They  do  not  court  notoriety  by  ostenta- 
tiously sending  a bird  on  festive  occa- 
sions to  some  careless  potentate  or 
auriferous  person  to  whom  all  turkeys 
look  and  taste  alike.  But  for  the  con- 
noisseur, for  the  gourmet  of  imagina- 
tion, they*  raise  birds  with  the  tenderest 
care,  as  Circassian  parents  stuff  then- 
daughters  for  the  Constantinople  mar- 
ket. 

They  spend  no  time  in  discussing  the 
origin  or  history  of  the  bird.  What 
is  it  to  them  if  turkeys  were  sent  as 
curiosities  from  the  Orient  with  apes 
to  Charles  VI.  of  France  and  infamous 
Isabeau,  his  sp6use?  They  care  not 
whether  England  first  knew  the  tur- 
key in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  or 
whether  the  /bird  was  first  eaten  in 
France  at  the  marriage  of  the  King 
in  1570.  They  waste  no  hours  in  such 
unprofitable  inquiry  and  discussiou. 
They  show  no  sign  of  pleasure  or  aver- 
sion when  told  that  the  accompanying 
sauce  in  Elizabethan  days  was  made 
with  oranges  and  onions.  Ask  a Ver- 
monter what  he  thinks  of  the  old  recipe 
along  the  Mohawk  valley  for  turkey- 
stuffing — one  pound  soft  wheat  bread, 
three  ounces  beef  suet,  three  eggs,  a 
little  sweet  thyme,  marjoram,  pepper 
and  salt,  “and  some  add  a gill  of 
wine” — and  he  will  lead  you  to  his  tur- 
key yard— and  as  he  gazes  on  the 
strutters  and  gobblers  a soft,  far-away 
look  will  come  into  his  eyes.  What 
cares  he  for  recipes  from  a sister  state? 

Quote  to  him  Crabbe’s  description  of 
the  bird: 

“He  moves  about  as  ship  prepared  to  sail 

He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail”; 

or  quote  from  Hurdis,  Thomson,  Cun- 


wfttl,  and  he  will  sit 

>ved,  though  he  is 
fishers  had  only 
would  have  writ- 
1,  but  an  epic.” 
into  a passion, 
suit  his  bird  by 
f bad  temper  “a 


ningjiam  of  <? 
apparently  unmoved, 
thinking;  “If  those  Bt 
seen  my  turkeys,  they 
ten  not  a few  stanza 
Nor  if  a neighbor  fly 
does  the  Vermonter  i 
calling  the  exhibition 
turkey  fit." 

Tho  poets,  warriors  and  statesmen  of 
Vermont  have  not  sung  or  proclaimed 
the  glories  of  their  turkeys.  Search  the 
volumes  of  Eastman  and  Saxe,  the 
speeches  of  Ethan  Allen,  Collamor, 

Morrill,  Phelps,  Dewey,  Clark  and  you 
will  find  no  eulogy  of  the  Vermont  tur- 
key. 1 lie  man  whose  house  Is  struck 
by  lightning  does  not  extol  the  power 
of  the  storm;  the  owner  of  the  huge 
and  dazzling  diamond  is  not  always 
writing  to  the  newspapers  about  it.  The 
drumstick  of  the  Vermont  turkey  is  a 
chef  d’ueuvre;  its  oyster  would  have 
compelled  Lucullus  to  strip  himself  of 
all  his  possessions.  Perfect  conscious- 
ness of  his  treasure  renders  the  Ver- 
monter mute.  Supreme  pleasure,  like 
agony  when  at  its  height,  is  dumb. 

^ <2/0 
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Mme.  Emma  Eames,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone; 
Arturo  Tibaldi,  violinist:  Joseph  Hod- 
man, ’cellist,  and  Amherst  Webber, 
pianist,  gave  a concert  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  There  was  a 
very  large  audience. 

The  concert  began  with  a violin  so- 
nata by  Veracini  (16S5-1750).  played  by 
Messrs.  Tibaldi  and  Webber.  .Mme. 
Eames  sang  the  "Jewel  Song"  from 
“Faust,”  Schubert’s  "Who  Is  Sylvia,” 
Tschaikowsky’s  "Why  Are  the  Roses  So 
Pale?”  Henschel’s  “Spring,”  and  with 
Mr.  de  Gogorza  a duet  from  "Magic 
Flute”  and  one  from  “Don  Giovanni." 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  sang  the  prologue 
from  “Pagliacci,”  Dubois’  “Par  le  Sen- 
tier,”  Alvarez’s  "La  Partita”  and  Pfeif- 
fer’s "Malgre  Moi.”  Mr.  Tibaldi  played 
a Sarabande,  Gavotte  atid  Musette  by 
Bach,  a SWedish  melody  and  Wieniaw- 
ski’s  “Obertasse.”  Mr.  Hollman  played 
Boellman’s  Symphonic  Variations  and 
his  own  Andante  and  "Spinning 
Wheel.” 

In  some  respects  this  concert  was  like 
unto  the  old  fashioned  "grand  concert,” 
with  the  presence  of  a live  prima  donna, 
the  entertainment  once  so  dear  to  many. 
It  was  very  long— if  lasted  about  two 
hours  and  a quarter.  The  footlights 
were  punctiliously  lighted  before  each 
entrance  of  Mme.  Eames,  and  as  punc- 
tiliously extinguished  after  the  applause 
had  died  out.  Each  singer  and  each 
player  was  thoughtfully  provided  with 
encore  pieces  in  case  of  need.  And. 
the  name  of  the  encore  fiend  was  Le- 
gion. 

There  was  this  difference,  however. 
In  the  good  old  days  the  singers  in 
their  entrances  ran  forward  joyously, 
or,  at  least,  tripped  gayly  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  in  their  eagerness  to  meet 
the  dear  public  face  to  face.  Mme. 
Patti  and  Mme.  Sembrich  are  still  girl- 
ish, coquettish  in  their  entrance,  and  in 
their  reception  of  unexpected  flowers. 
We  remember  the  late  del  Puente  thus 
rushing  forward,  with  a smile  on  ills 
face,  to  take  the  part  of  Judas  in  a 
performance  here  of  Massenet’s  "Mary 
Magdelene,”  an  ungrateful  part,  for 
even  Judas  deserved  more  dramatic 
music,  and  Door  del  Puente  was  by  no 
means  thoroughly  acquainted  with  wiiat 
Massenet  thought  good  enough  for  t lie 
arch-traitor.  Mr.  Campanari  to  this 
day  runs  up  the  steps  that  lead  to  the 
stage  at  a music  festival.  But  yester- 
day every  one  entered  in  a highly  digni- 
fied. though  friendly,  manner. 

There  was  another  difference.  The 
concert  yesterday  was  of  a much  higher 
genual  standard  than  is  customary 
when  a star  appears  with  others  in  her 
train. 

As  a matter  ot  fact,  the  salient  feat- 
ure of  the  'afternoon  was  the  admirable 
singing  of  Mr.  de  Gogorza.  This  bari- 
tone lias  sung  here  before  with  much 
success  in  concert  and  in  oratorio— if 
Dubois’  “Paradise  Lost"  should  be 
called  an  oratorio  and  not  an  operetta 
—but  never  before  has  he  displayed  so 
fully  his  rare  gifts  as  singer  and  ir'~ »r- 
preter.  In  the  familiar  prologue  fro. 
“Pagliacci”— a paraphrase  of  the  old 
line,  “It’s  very  different  just  behind  the 
scenes” — lie  was  dramatic  without  be- 
ing theatrical,  and  he  kept  well  within 
the  boundaries  of  a concert  perform- 
ance; but  by  the  warmth,  the  appeal, 
i he  passion  and  also  the  reserve  and  the 
finesse  of  his  interpretation  he  was 
much  more  effective  than  other  bari- 
tones have  been  with  the  aid  of  a cos- 
tume, the  curtain  ready  to  be  raised 
and  the  operatic  odor  which  stimulates 
an  audience  to  enjoyment.  The  songs 
were  sung  with  the  keenest  apprecia- 
tion of  both  the  poetical  and  the  mu- 
sical contents.  It  was  a pleasure  to 
hear  .the  voice  itself,  to  note  the  ar- 
tistic management  of  it  even  without 
any  consideration  of  the  rhetorical  pur- 
pose ar.d  achievement. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza’s  control  of  breath  and 
consequent  mastery  of  the  musical  sen- 
tences, his  versatility  in  expression,  his 
clear  and  eloquent  diction  were  as  a les- 
son to  pupils  present,  and  a reminder  to 
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concert-goers  that  a singer  can  charm 
and  move  and  impress  without  indulging 
in  vocal  affectation  or  extravagance.  Mr. 
dr  Gogorza  showed  both  flexibility  and 
volubility  in  "Largo  al  Factotum,"  and 
a most  exquisite  simplicity  In  the  old  air 
“Drink  to  Me  Only,  with  Thine  Eyes.” 
A superb  voice  and  uncommon  vocal 
skill  were  directed  by  a cool  brain,  and 
tills  brain  was  the  servant  of  a virile 
soul,  with  the  true  virility  that  includes 
tenderness. 

The  Herald  has  before  this  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  dramatic  opera  singers 
often  disappoint  in  concert,  when  their 
voices,  are.  "heard  without  the  distrac- 
tions ol'  scenery,  costume  and  dramatic 
situation,  without  the  support  and  the 
kcolor  of  the  orchestra.  But  Mme. 
lEames  has  been  known  to  us  as  a lyric 
Singer  in  operatic  parts,  and  her  sing- 
ing has  often  charmed  when  her  his- 
trionic impersonation  has  been  either  in- 
effective or  conventional.  Her  vocal  per- 
formance yesterday  was.  therefore,  a 
severer  disappointment.  She  was  heard 
to  her  best  advantage  in  the  scene  from 
“Faust,”  where,  in  a way,  she  was  not 
so  much  thrown  on  her  own  interpre- 
tative resources  as  she  was  in  the  group 
of  songs. 

•-  In  Gounod’s  music  there  were  pleasing 
phrases  sung  with  ease  and  with  a fine 
sense  of  proportion;  there  was  often  a 
display  of  smoothly  adjusted  mechan- 
ism, but  there  was  little  or  no  convic- 
tion in  the  singer.  The  song  was  not 
reallv  Marguerite’s.  There  was  no  at- 
mosphere. The  musical  speech  was  im- 
personal. The  voice  itself  as  heard  in 
this  scene  and  in  the  songs  has  lost  in 
quality.  The  tones  in  the  upper  register 
are  too  often  as  a.  hard,  thin  shell  with- 
out body.  Tlie  tones  in  the  middle  reg- 
ister—we  use  the  word  “register’’  here 
for  convenience  without  any  wish  to 
argue  concerning  arbitrarily  ticketed 
sections  of  the  soprano  voice— are  too 
often  nasal. 

A singer  in  the  course  of  a long  tour 


may  show  vocal  fatigue,  faulty  intona 
tiori  logy  bravura.  It  would  be  surplus-  I 
ing  if  her  voice  were  always  fresh  and  | 
«n  perfect  working  order.  But  she  cer- 1 
t airily  should  sing  with  a certain  nidi- j 
viduality  of  expression;  she  should  dif- . 
ferentiate;  she  should  vitalize;  her  sen- 
timent her  emotion,  should  be  eonta-) 
gious.  Mme.  Barnes’  performance  yes- 
terday was  not  engrossing;  it  was  sel- 
dom interesting.  . . 

From  the  manner  in  which  she  asked 
“Who  is  Sylvia?’’  it  was  evident  that 
Sylvia’s  name  was  not  on  her  visiting 
list  and  that  there  was  grave  doubt  as 
to  the  desirability  of  an  acquaintance- 
ship Mme.  Eames  missed  wholly  the 
point  of  Tschaikowsky’s  great  song; 
there  was  no  long  and  exciting  prepara- 
tion of  the  climax,  and  when  the  climax 
came,  it  came  suddenly,  spasmodically, 
and  the  passion  was  not  maintained. 
Her  sprightliness  in  Henschel’s  ditty 
was  laborious.  She,  too,  added  to  the 
length  of  the  programme,  but  did  not 
retrieve  lierseit  thereby. 

Mr.  Hollmann  has  not  been  in  Boston 
since  be  visited  us  with  Mr.  Johannes 
Wolff  the  violinist,  in  the  season  of 
1892-1892  and  gave  a series  of  concerts 
in  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  Now  as 
then,  he  alternately  delighted  and  vexed 
the  hearer.  His  tone  is  unusually  rich 
and  his  technic  is  fluent.'  When1  he 
plays  without  a deliberate  appeal  to  the 
ladies  he  gives  much  pleasure;  but 
his  hardened  mannerisms  soon  become 
wearisome.  He  is  a virtuoso  of  the  old 
school  with  his  sudden  and  violent 
transitions  from  full  tone  to  what  has 
been  aptly  called  an  inaudible  pian- 
issimo. To  gain  these  effects  and  others 
like  them  lie  will  sacrifice  without  re- 
morse the  line  of  the  phrase  or  stop  the 
pulse  of  the  rhythm. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Tibaldi  was  added  to 
the  list  of  members  of  Mme.  Eames’ 
company  after  the.  first  announcements 
were  made.  He,  is  a young  violinist  of 
a certain  proficiency,  hut  of  more  prom-, 
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*Tse.  He  exhumed  tor  the  occasion  a drv 
and  bleached  sonata,  which  did  not 
cover  the  noise  of  the  belated  comers. 
He  played  a “Swedish  melodv”  simply 


and  with  taste. 

Mr.  Webber,  whose  task  was  an  ar- 
duous one,  furnished  excellent  accom- 
paniments. 


HE  Lit 
Brahm 


CONTRALTO. 

Ma-x  Kalbeck.  the  first  volume  of  whicl 
contains  499  pages  and  leaves  Johanne: 
farewelling  Hamburg. 

Miss  May’s  book  might  be  much  short 
er.  The  first  44  pages  are  devoted  to  he; 
own  personal  recollections  of  “the  mas 
ter."  Here  Is  a sentence  on  the  firsi 
page:  “I  can  vividly  recall  the  brigh 
morning  In  the  beginning  of  May  or 
which  I arrived  ^^den-Baden,  rathe 

homesick  and  dreadfully  tired,  id 
| owing  to  a railway  breakdown  en  route 
I mv  journey  had  occupied  14  hours  longei 
! than  It  ought  to  have  done,  and  m 
l father’s  arrangements  for  my  com  tor' 
had  been  completely  upset.  ^ - 

I early  to  go  at  once  to  Frau  Schumann  . q 
house,  and  I remember  to  have  dreamib 
watched,  while  waiting  at  the  station,  a j 
passing  procession  of  young  girl  comM-.i 
of  Johannc:  “lcants  fn  their  white  wreaths  and  veils, , 
‘ written  by  Flor  as  I tried  to .realize  that . I was  for • the  1 


" r’  i mibllshei  first  time  In  my  Ilf 

cr.cc  May  and  publlshei  home  and  England. 

in  two  volumes  in  Dondot  Truly  a “pleasant. 


life,  far  away  from  I 

•wo  volumes  ...  ~~ Truly  a “pleasant,  chatty  style,”  one. 

F \rnold.  is  im  that  would  please  the  readers  of  the  : 

, Ediuu  .in  o Queen;  one  that  might  apparently  be 

•i“ed  into  this  count! ..  „ 


cor  ted  into  this  country  description  of  the  music® 

. Longmans,  Green  & Go  charma  of  the  Thudicum  sisters  of  Miss 
Miss  May.  timber  of  an  Kngh8l  Gertrude  Peppercorn,  or  of  Miss  o| 

organist  and  composer,  studied  t. e P Brai 

,,  Schumann  and  Brahms-  life”  wnen  miss  *““: 

i.iih  i-iara.  London  inl87.">.  Sh*  the  afternoon  coffee  hour  at  CF 

■c  her  first  recital.  nDoncioi  .Schumann’s.  His  long  hair  was  brushc 

lessons  in  harmony  and  comp  ^^  hack  from  the  temples.  Pie  had  a gral 


took 


essons  in  harmony  am  hack  from  the  temples  Pie  had  a gran 

o in  r ondon.  and  of  Bargiel  at.  Beilm  Jlead  wlth  a “magnificent  intellecta 

; . Li  ' ! ■ U,d  an  Osanna  by  her  won  forehead,”  and  he  was  not  then  fat.  bl 

A Bonedictus  and  in  u From  isgi  “somewhi 

performed  in  the  latte  . His  blue  oca  •'-*** — • 

' has  led  the  life  of  a piano  Mituoso  thelr  expres6ion  of  Intense  mental 

has  composed  some  piano  pieces  centratlop“_  This  expression  ^was _ ac- 


, „ some  piano  centrauun.  “ — - - 

has  com!  ■ , voices;  sliccentuated.  Miss  May  tells  us.  by  a.  cO 

ugs.  choruses  tor  fe.nah  'dice  . habit  he  had  of  thrusting  t 

Hej  a collection  of  pieces  written  n>rather  thlck  under  lip  over  the  upw 
i.v.  hoi-ncibbrird.  Anfoniq  VAAnlns'  It  romoressed  there.  Li 


*■1  a collection  or  pieei-.-  * ;rather  thicic  unaer  lip  over  me  i 

nnsters  for  the  harpsichord.  >>''<" and  keeping  It  compressed  there.  -- 
f p has  written  a long  biography  is  not  an  easy  trick,  and  only  a g« 
she  has  written  man  can  do  It  ' 


yis  11UL  an  capj  = 

man  can  do  It  without  apparent  effo 
...  Brahms.  , . Try  it  for  yourself.  Hercules,  who  w 

....  prp  ..r0  other  biographies  of  thua  prodigious  eater.  In  the  full  fury  of 
l,oie  aI  ,,fp  unevent  enjcvment,  moved  his  ears  unconscious; 

man,  whose  private  life  was  un  Jv / The  celebrated  Mr.  Bavle  assures  “ 

ful  and  should  have  been  naPl’}  piat  thls  movement  is  a very  rare  thl- 
wi, pro  is  the  sketch  by  Hermann  Deiters  xhe  journal  of  the  Academia  Natu 
h 1 r,L  enou-h  for  It  is  lik«Curtosorum  (16S5)  mentions  a mal( 

short,  but  long  enou0n,  _i_oi  n.irtnsB  pars  moved.  Crassot, 


desiccated  codfish. 


10"  1 L IS  niVLUUWOUium  ■»  --  ------ 

TT.inrirh  tu*  whose  ears  moved.  Crassot,  the  phi 
■Heinrich  cnnrtPfl  n hnshv  heard  ; 


RCl-vwluo°  reus  uivvcu.  ••‘■v 

i ucoiv-^c*. — . ‘ opher,  who  sported  a bushy  beard 

n’s  volume  is  sensibly  arranged,  t>u  not  comjp  hi9  hair,  could  moye^l 


,,nn»c  volume  is  sensing  a*  * • ~ cua  not  como  ms 

mann  s vo:  rather  than  th<ears  up  and  down  without  tou< 

u is  for  the  stuaem  widinann’:them.  Peter  Messie  described  a ] 

average  reader.  Theie  is  .who  not  only  moved  his  ears  at 

little  hook  of  recollections,  and  there  i ure^  also  his  hair,  without  i 


i ; i ie  'Dooiv  ut  *vvu , . , 

|1(.  huge  and  as  yet  unfinished  work  by  | 


NEW  BIOGRAPHY  OF  BRAHMS; 
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on  «ther_ 

Nor  should  \ 

Vesallus,  who 

o men  whose  ears  moved.  He 
1 the  phenomenon:  “Sometimes 
s of  certain  delicate  fibres,  the 
unbrane.  called  by  us  'carnosa,' 
hed  above  the  ears,  and  gives 
next  the  ear.  nml  the  ear  Itself, 
•ary  motion."  Was  not  the  Eni- 
istlnlan  likened  to  an  ass  not 
ocount  of  his  dulness  and  stu- 
ut  likewise  because  of  his  self- 
;ars? 

id  nothing  In  the  books  about 
rick  of  Brahms.  But  Miss  May 
Ing  to  tell  us  more  about 
V personal  appearance.  He  wore 
loose,  black  alpaca  coat;  as  he 
r-sighted.  ho  made  frequent  use 
able  eyeglass— he  was  never  a 
ar;  when  walking,  he  preferred 
ireheaded.  ahd  he  would  carry 
felt  hat  In  his  hand,  and  swing 
1 energetically,  but  the  other 
would  keep  behind  him.  She 
thing  about  his  “pants”— for 
wore  pants,  not  trousers.  We 
en  them— not  piously  preserved 
seum,  but  on  the  sacred  legs  of 
poser  himself.  They  were  of  the 
own  as  "half-mast,'’  "high  wa- 
tts to  which  malicious  boys  ap- 
es of  sugar  to  sec  if  they  can 
era  down.  Bruckner  also  wore 
' So  did  Cesar  Franck, 
is*  feet  and  hands  were  small, 
are  not  told  how  the  feet  were 
'>0111  much  of  Brahms'  music 
dd  Infer  that  his  boots  were  as 
of  serviceable  cowhide,  with 
les  and  copper  tips. 

Brahms  file  Tenclier. 

M,iv  took  lesson.--  of  Bratofhs. 
u-.’cv.-hei  ntluisiastie  as  she  re- 
use lessons.  "Brahms  united  In 


each  and  every  quality  that 
e supposed  to  exist  in  an  abso- 
dea!  teacher  of  the  pianoforte, 
having  a single  modifying 
k."  There's  a recommendation 
i.  Miss  Amy  Fay  never  sur- 
this  tribute  in  any  one  of  the 
tes  which  she  gave  to  various 
5 in  the  famous  book  that  ex- 
tndreds  of  young  women  with- 
• musical  talent  to  go  to  Ger- 
tr  study.  Brahms  taught  by  the 
possible  methods  every  detail 
nical  study.  He  loosened  and 
d Miss  May's  fingers:  he  showed 
; she  should  best  work  at  scales, 
os,  trills  and  octaves.  He  would 
watch  Iter  fingers  while  she 
3.  "He  did  not  believe  in  the 
or  me  of  the  daily  practice  of 
inary  five-finger  exercises.-  pref- 
o form  exercises  front  any  piece 
upon  which  1 might  be  en- 
Other  teachers  have  also  dis- 
in  the  saving  grace  of  conven- 
live-finger  exercises  and  studies 
city.  Brahms,  it  seems,  had  an 
method  of  loosening  the  wrist, 
loosened  Miss  May's  in  a fort- 
and  with  comparatively  little 
n her  part.  Her  hands  quickly 
il,  so  that  her  father,  Mr.  May, 
hply  delighted  and  wrote  home: 
ind  has  an  entirely  different  con- 
ion  from  what  it  used  to  have; 
lost  all  its  angular  appearance, 
jreally  Is  the  case,  as  she  says, 

|r  knuckles  are  disappearing.” 
Brahms  have  done  anything  for 
irt?  Thackeray  heard  her  play 
ns  on  "Sich  a gettin’  up  Stairs" 
[Ponto’s  “ ’What  a finger!’  says 
nto;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a finger, 
ted  as  a turkey's  drumstick,  and 
[j  all  over  the  piano." 
tunately  for  young  students, 
ay  gives  no  precise  Information 
Brahms’  technical  Instruction, 
struction  must  have  been  ex- 
g,  for  she  wrote  home:  “I  have 

0 eat  a great  deal  for  the  mere 
of  being  able  to  practise."  He 

ler  play  at  each  lesson  pieces 
lach’s  "Well  Tempered  Clavi- 
or  English  suites,  and  he  would 
■ her.  "He  makes  the  Saraband 
n the  piano  just  as  on  a violin.” 

|d  have  been  still  more  wonderful 
ad  made  it  sound  as  though  it 
layed  on  a bassoon. 

[sisted  on  an  unconlentlonal  In- 
ition  of  Bach;  he  did  not  believe 
ch’s  music  should  be  performed 
simply  flowing  style”:  “In  the 
•nts.of  the  suites  he  liked  variety 
and  touch,  as  well  as  a certain 
y of  tempo";  he  played  preludes 
;ues  “not  only  with  graduated 
. but  with  marked  contrasts  of 
t'ect.  * * * Sentiment  (as  dls- 
om  sentimentality)  was  always 
[monotony  never.”  He  believed 
■zart’s  music  "should  not  be  per- 
with  mere  grace  and  lightness, 
t tiiese  effects  should  be  con- 
with  the  expression  of  sustained 
and  with  the  use  of  the  deep 
ouch." 

ms.  in  faet-  recognized  no  such 

1 what  is  sometimes  called  'neat 
of  the  compositions  either  of  ! 

Scarlatti  or  Mozart.  Neatness 
ality  of  finger  were  imperatively 
led  by  him.  and  in  their  utmost 
S nd  perfection,  but  as  a prepara- 
Jt  as  an  end.  Varying  and  sensi- 
jpression  was  to  him  as  the 
l)f  life,  necessary  to  the  true  in- 
( tion  of  any  work  of  genius,  and 
^not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of 
s -sources  of  the  modern  piano- 
11  he  felt  helped  to  impart  it,  no 
I in  what  particular  century  his 
l;r  may  have  lived  or  what  may 
| en  the  peculiar  excellencies  and 
pns  of  the  instruments  of  his  i 

I May  tried  to  pleas?  Brahms  in 
She  found  out  that  he  liked 
. of  cologne  water.  On  her  les- 
she  would  have  an  uncorked 
ar  at  hand,  and  offer  it  to  her 
"He  would  place  his  hands  to-  I 
palm  upwards,  for  me  to  pour 
dipping  his  head,  would  rub 
over  his  forehead,  protesting  I 
— 'But  it  really  does  not  be-  I 

Seeing  that  he  liked  It,  I 

sometimes  to  wash  the  keys  of 


i*  was  ro 

She  lent  him  a copy  of 
“fJrudus.”  "He  sent  It  ba 
few  days,  strongly  scented  witli  the 
odor  of  Ills  tobacco,  which  It  retained 
through  many  a long  year,  and  which 
rather  enhanced  Its  value  to  me."  Did 
not  thu  heroine  In  "The  Quick  and  the 
Dead”  preserve  for  a long  time  and 
weep  bitterly  over  a clgnr  stub  left  by 
her  dead  husband?  These  notes  on 
Brahms'  appreciation  of  odors  should 
be  lotted  down  on  a flyleaf  of  Dr.  Ha- 
gen's “Osphreslologie.” 


Ilrnli  ms  llie  Mnn. 

According  to  Miss  May.  her  teacher's 
demeanor  in  the  early  seventies  was  a 
mixture  of  sociability  and  reserve.  Ho 
disliked  to  speak  about  himself;  he 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  play  one 
of  his  own  compositions:  he  was  simple 
and  unaffected;  fond  of  walking,  ho 
would  go  into  the  woods  at.  an  early 
morning  hour  and  he  was  never  so  hap- 
[ py  as  in  the.  forest— in  tills  respect  he 
resembled  Tsehuikowsky ; he  was  con- 
siderate of  (lie  feelings  of  others;  lie 
would  not  go  to  England,  perhaps  be- 
cause though  he  could  react  English  a 
little,  he  was  not  familiar  with  t lie  lan- 
guage. perhaps  because  lie  had  a horror 
of  being  lionized:  "perhaps,  also  he  was 
possessed  with  the  exaggerated  notion 
i of  the  inflexibility  of  English  social 
lews,  especially  as  to  the  wearing  of 
dress  clothes  and  tin-  restrictions  with 
[ regard  to  smoking;  before  and  behind  all 
i such  superficial  considerations,  however.  ; 

■ 1 srspect  that  early  in  his  career  the 
idea  had  taken  root  in  him.  right  or 
wrong  as  it  may  have  been,  that  to  visit 

j ! England  would  not  further  his  artistic 
| development.” 

| Was  Brahms  so  rough  and  rude  In 
later  years  as  some  assert?  Miss  ]\Iay 
admits  that  he  may  have  been  rough 
to  protect  his  time  from  lion-hunters 
or  even  friends;  that  he,  like  a spoiled  : 
child,  would  yield  to  the  caprice  of  the 
moment  and  wound  the  feelings  of 
others.  He  was  placed  In  his  youth  amid 
surroundings  where  “rough  and  ready 
j frankness  of  speech  was  more  cultivated 
| than  conventional  polish  of  manners." 
i Brahms  was  surely  very  rude  to  Miss 
May  in  Berlin  about  10  years  later. 
When  she  went  forward  to  speak  to  him 
at  the  end  of  a rehearsal,  he  only  said: 
"Are  you  here  in  Berlin,  then?”  As  he 
might  have  done  if  we  had  met  the 


rUu'entl"  f!’'"1  H>e  hlgheNl'rcq.ii'l  I;,  „„  Kim: 

ck  after  a f 1?"  < Hr.ihm,;' 


previous  week."  No  wonder  that"  AliS'.V  be  detrimental  to  their  hero.  There  are 


May  found  that  Brahms'  playing  was 
not  what  it  had  been.  "His  touch  in 
, forte  passages  had  become  hard,  and 
though  he  might,  perhaps,  be  said  to 
have  mastered  the  difficulties  of  liis  part 
hs  had  not  sufficiently  surmounted  them 
to  execute  them  with  ease.”  (We  heard 
Brahms  play  the  same  concerto  in  Ber- 
lin early  in  the  eighties.  His  touch 
was  coarse  and  rasping;  he  bungled  and 
stumbled  in  passages  of  anv  difficult'-;  | 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  poetrv  or 


lutragoons  behavior  toward  Jr 
a musical  party  In  Vienna  at  i 
narrator  was  present. 


Min*  Mn.v.  I lie  It  tog  rap  lire. 

As  a biographer  Miss  May  Is  prolix, 
often  tiresome,  and  in  her  view  of 
Brahms,  the  musician,  wholly  without 
discrimination  or  the  critical  sense.  She 
gives  at  no  time  any  vivid  picture  of 
tlie  musical  iifes  into  which  Brahms  was 
successively  thrown.  In  these  two  large 
volumes  there  Is  only  one  reference  to 
Anton  Bruckner,  whose  name  she  does 
not  even  spell  correctly.  Now  any  biog- 
raphy of  Brahms  thal  docs  not  discuss 
the  position  of  the  Brahmsites  toward 
the  Brueknerit.es  — a feud  in  which 
Brahms  and  Bruckner  did  not  person- 
ally take  part— that  does  not  even  al- 
lude to  the  Wagnerites  putting  Bruck- 
ner forward  as  their  champion  in  abso- 
lute music  against  Brahms  and  his 
henchman  Hnpslick.  has  no  claim  on 
critical  attention.  Miss  May’s  king  can 
do  no  wrong.  Woe  lo  thorn  that  took 
exceptions  to  his  rule.  A poor  devil 
Illrscli,  i lie  music  critic  of  the  Wiener 
Zell ung.  is  described  as  one  "who  for 
many  years  systematically  (and  per- 
haps conscientiously)  decried  Brahms’ 
works."  "Perhaps  conscientiously!" 

She  wipes  out  even  the  memory  of 
Hugo  V olf,  for  he  "accepted  an  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  his  miserably  small 
means  ol'  subsistence  by  becoming  the 
musical  critic  of  the  Salon  Blatt,  a 
weekly  society  paper  of  Vienna,  and 
soon  made  for  himself  an  unenviable 
notoriety  by  his  persistent  attacks  upon 
Brahms’  compositions.  The  affair  would 
not  now  demand  mention  in  a biography 
of  our  master  if  it  were  not  that  the 
posthumous  recognition  afforded  to 
Wolf's  art  gives  some  interest,  though 
not  of  an  agreeable  nature,  to  the  as- 
sociation of  his  name  with  that  of 
Brahms."  She  refers  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  Wolf's  critical  articles  have 
been  reprinted  since  his  death  and  con- 
cludes as  follows:  "For  ourselves,  hav- 
ing done  what  was  perhaps  incumbent 
on  us  by  referring  to  the  matter,  we 
shall  adopt  what  we  believe  would  have 
been  Brahms’  desire  by  allowing  it,  so 
far  as  these  pages  are  concerned,  to 
follow  others  of  the  kind  to  oblivion.” 

There  are  biographers  who  sedulously 
excuse  of  suppress  any  fact  that  may 


others  who  seem  to  take  a malicious 
pleasure  in  ferreting  out  any  fact  that 
may  reveal  an  unknown  weakness  or 
lessen  the  respect  in  which  the  man 
has  hitherto  been  held.  Impartial  and 
discriminative  biographers  are  rare. 
Miss  May  is  a gushing  and  partisan 
eulogist.  Chrysander  shows  in  his  cum- 
brous and  dull  biography  of  Handel, 
which  was  left  unfinished,  that  he  be- 
lieved in  tlie  plenary  inspiration  of  that 
composer.  ' Vet  he  never  penned  as 


imagination;  he  played  like  an  inharmo-  h illuminative  sentences  as  those  of  Mr. 
nious  blacksmith.)  Brahms  was  still  i Runeiman  in  his  short  essay  on  Handel: 
[ ruder  to  her  when  they  met  a few  days  ]|  "Mr.  George  Friderie  Handel  is  by  far 
; later.  But  in  Vienna  In  1888-89,  although  I the  most  superb  personage  one  meets 
"his  manners  were  described  with  I in  l-,le  history  of  music.  He  alone  of 
; unanimity  by  those  not  within  his  im-  i,  all  the  musicians  lived  his  life  straight 
mediate  circle,  as  difficult,  sarcastic,  and  j through  in  the  grand  nys*iner.  * » * 
arrogant,"  she  called  on  him  .ind  found  | Book  at  the  magnificent  Mr.  Handel  in 


him  pleasant  and  well  disposed  towards 
her.  She  gives  instances,  however,  of 
his  behavior  at  that  time  in  company, 
a behavior  which  can  be  described  only 
as  boorish,  hoggish.  Yet  he  never 
smoked  in  the  presence  of  a woman 
without  first  asking  her  permission  . She 
saw  him  again  at  Ischl  in  1891-5  and 
found  him  good-natured  and  fond  of 
harmless  banter,  yet  she  admits  that 
Brahms’  prejudices  and  limitations  grew 
more  pronounced  as  he  grew  older;  that 
he  was  wantonly  self-assertive,  bump- 
tious, intolerably  arrogant. 

Thus  this  zealous  admirer  of  the  great 
Johannes  corroborates  the  statements 
of  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston,  which 
have  been  stoutly  denied  by  certain 
| Brahmsites.  Let  us  see  what  Beatty- 
Kingston,  a shrewd  and  well  trained  ob- 
j server  of  men,  said:  “An  imperious 

man,  restrained  from  self-assertion  by 
I no  reluctance  to  wound  his  neighbors’ 
sensibilities,  if  he  be  endowed  with  real 
talent  and  have  done  things  unlversally 
acknowledged  to  be  great,  finds  little 
difficulty  in  establishing  himself  as  a 
I social  despot  among  people  of  average 
brains  and  courage.  Having  a rough 
side  to  his  tongue,  and  being  quit*  un- 
scrupulous with  respect  to  his  iiw  of 
R,  his  domineering  is  frequently  sub- 
mitted to  by  those  who  are  his  equals 
jin  intelligence  and  his  superiors  in 
breeding,  but  either  too  timid  or  too  in- 
dolent to  resist  his  assumption  of  supe- 
riority. Such  a one,  when  I first  met 
him  some  18  years  ago  (Beatty-Kings- 
ton’s  ’Music  and  Manners'  was  pub- 
jlished  in  1887 — his  description  of  Brahms 
h^tdbally  comes  in  the  volume  entitled 
Music,’  not  in  'Manners’),  was  Jo- 
hannes Brahms— loud,  dictatorial,  a lit- 
jtie  too  obviously  penetrated  with  a sense 
of  his  surpassing  greatness,  violently  in- 
tolerant  of  opinions  differing  from  his 
own,  curiously  blunt  of  speech  and 
burschikos’ — a German  adjective  com- 
I prehenslvely  descriptive  of  the  rough- 
ness characterizing  university  manners 
throughout  the  fatherland— but  none  the 
less  a jovial  spirit,  strongly  addicted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  taking 
Keen  delight  in  highly  salted  "after  din- 
??er’  st0!'ies.  of  which  he  was  an  over 
ready  narrator,  at  once  boisterous  and 
unctuous.  As  long  as  he  was  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  whether  in  an  oracular  or 
anecdotal  mood,  he  was  an  exceeding- 
ly amusing  companion,  being  extremclv 
well  read,  clear  headed  ahd  humorous 
he  could  not  stand  competition;  a 
shared  social  throne  had  no  charms  for 
him,  and  other  people’s  brilliancy  ’put 
him  out.  When  by  any  extraordinary 
accident  he  found  himself  relegated  to 
_°f  ‘the  other  lion’  who 
*r»a°!i£eht  *1?®,  first  a bore.'  his  irritation 
too  often  betrayed  him  into  actual  rude- 
ness toward  .people  for  whom  lie  had 


Hudson’s  portrait,  fashionably  dressed 
in  a great  periwig  and  gorgeous  scarlet 
coat,  victorious,  energetic,  self-pos- 
sessed, self-confident.  self-satisfied, 
jovial,  and  proud  as  Beelzebub  (to  use 
his  own  comparison)— too  prone  to  ask 
for  recognition  were  homage  refused." 
And  so.  too.  Jahn  in  his  love  for  Mozart 
—a  love  that  never  weakens  through 
four  stout  volumes— chants  constantly 
the  praises  of  that  "wondrous  boy”;  but 
Jahn  was  too  honest  not  to  publish  and 
discuss  adverse  contemporaneous  criti- 
cism. Miss  May  quotes  a few  instances 
of  adverse  criticism  from  Hirsch;  why 
not  from  Wolf,  who  was  honest  In  his 
opinions  and  most  entertaining  in  the 
expression  of  them?  * 

There  is  much  and  tiresome  padding. 
The  live$:  of  unimportant  persons  are 
told  at  length.  What  is  it  to  us  that 
Brahms’  father  was  homesick  in  Swit- 
zerland in  1868.  and  pointed  out  to  him 
a blue  flower  that  reminded  him  of 
flowers  that  grew  near  Hamburg?  How 
Johannes  lived,  what  he  ate  and  drank, 
and  wore  and  iead— all  this  is  much 
more  to  the  purpose.  That  he  prepared 
his  own  coffee  in  the  early  morning, 
that  he  preferred  to  eat  hi«  dinner  at  his 
favorite  restaurant,  not  in  the  public 
dining  room,  but  in  a low.  dark,  vaulted 
chamber  at  the  back,  ordinarily  used  by 
waiters  and  coachmen;  that  he  often  ate 
his  supper  of  bread  and  butter  and 
sausage  at  home  in  company  with  a 
book— these  things  we  like  to  know,  just 
as  we  thank  Michael  Kelly  for  telling 
us  that  Mozart  was  rather  vain  of  his 
fine,  fair  hair,  remarkably  fond  of 
punch,  "of  which  beverage  I have  seen 
him  take  copious  draughts,”  fond.  too. 
of  billiards  and  of  dancing.  Wc  like  (o 
know  also  of  Brahms’  birthday  aspara- 
gus luncheon,  at  which  the  guests  were 
invariably  served  witli  oysters,  caviare, 
cold  meat,  asparagus— two  bundles  to 

each  guest— and  much  champagne- 
sweet  champagne,  no  doubt,  according 
to  the  prevailing  German  and  Austrian 
taste.  Such  narration  is  not  padding. 
Reading  it.  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  man. 

But  the  interminable  and  inconsequen- 
tial detail,  the  long-winded  find  conven- 
tional chatter  about  the  character  of 
Brahms'  compositions— all  this  is  pad- 
ding of  the  worst  kind. 


In  Conclusion. 

Miss  May  might  have  put  all  that  is  of 
value  into  one  small  volume.  Dates  of 
composition  and  of  production  and  notes 
concerning  the  character  of  tlie  first 
performances  are  of  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  music,  and  to 
tiie  compiler  of  concert  programme 
books  The  general  leader  will  not  gain 


' any  clour  Idea  of  Hr 
veiopmcnt  anil  growt 
| dleldUH  skipping  will 
I a fairly  clear  concept 
man.  The  life  of  i 
' neither  gtlrrlrng  nor 
essentially  bourgeois 
should  have  been  th 
tlie  character  of  n nn 
at  all  Ills  own  churn i 
not  happy.  Like  th 
"Jolo  do  Vivro,"  he 
the  thought  of  dentil. 


It  Wkl 


and  hi'  could  riot 

cept  the  Inevitable  end  with  grace  or 
composure.  His  pessimism  as  expressed 
In  music  was  too  often  petty  and  whim- 
pering. It  had  not  the  superb  defiance 
of  Tschalkowsky’s;  there  was  no  hero- 
ically trngic  challenge  of  fate,  no  reso- 
lutely grim  determination  to  "dree  Ills 
wlertl."  Discussion  of  Brahms’  music 
might  fill  a folio;  tlie  story  of  ills  life, 
told  forcibly  and  with  a sense  of  pro- 
portion, would  not  go  beyond  a small 
volume. 

This  biography  Is  well  printed.  There 
are  portraits  and  views.  Brahms  and 
Stockhausen  are  shown  together  as 
about  to  indulge  In  a wrestling  match. 
There  are  appendices;  one  of  them  is  a 
discussion  of  programme  and  absolute 
music;  the  second  is  an  abridgment  of 
Tieck’s  Magelone  romance;  the  third 
contains  the  rules  drawn  up  by  Brahms 
tor  the  Hamburg  Ladies'  Choir,  pub- 
lished here  in  the  original  German. 
There  is  a chronological  catalogue  of 
Brahms’  works,  also  an  Index  of  proper 
names. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
Elgar’s  “Dream  of  Gerontlus,”  per- 
formed In  Vienna  Nov.  16,  pleased  the 
critics  and  bored  the  audience. 

Max  Reger’s  Sinfonletta,  produced  in 
Berlin  by  Nikisch,  was  unanimously 
condemned  by  the  critics.  One  of  them 
wrote  that  the  finale  could  be  followed 
only  by  those  blinded  by  fanaticism. 
The  work  is  described  as  "a  carnival  of 
hitherto  unintagined  harmonies  and  a 
grotesque  collection  of  unusual  effects.” 
Reger  is  a bumptious  person,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  is  wholly  unable  lo  criticise 
himself. 

"Confidence  in  himself  Is  sublime.  He 
announced  to  one  of  his  friends  not  long 
ago  that  he  intended  to  rewrite  Bach’s 
organ  works.  This  admirer  was  a stu- 
dious organist,  who  gently  advised  Re- 
i ger  to  direct  his  energies  in  other  direc- 
tions." 

A symphonic  poem.  "Soleil  couehant, 
by  Lefevre-Derode.  was  produced  at  a 
I Lamoureux  concert,  Paris.  Nov.  12.  The 
music  is  intended  to  be  a transliteration 
of  a sonnet  by  de  Heredia  about  sunset. 
Tlie  music  is  described  as  of  a vague 
structure  and  dull  in  color,  an  inade- 
quate portrayal  of  the  sonnet.  “The 
country  is  asleep,  the  Angelus  is  heard, 
and  in  a crescendo  the  sun  shuts  its  red 
fan.’  ” , „ 

A ballad  for  flute,  harp  and  small  or- 
chestra by  Perilhou.  produced  at  a 
Colonne  concert  Nov.  12  is  praised. 

"Hjoerdis.”  ari  opera  based  on  a piece 
by  Ibsen,  "A  Northern  Journey.”  music 
by  Charles  Moor,  has  been  produced  at 
Prague.  The  story  is  based  on  myths  of 
Sigurd,  Gunther  and  Bruennhilde  and  the 
story  of  the  excursion  to  Iceland  to  sub- 
due the  Valkyrie.  „ 

Samara’s  opera  founded  on  Dumas  the 
eider’s  "Mile,  de  Belle  Isle.”  produced 
at  Genoa,  met  with  great  success.  Lina 
Cavalier!  was  the  heroine. 

D' Albert’s  latest  opera.  “Flauto  Solo 
was  produced  at  Prague  Nov.  12.  the 
story  is  of  a comic  nature,  and  the  ac- 
tion is  In  the  time  of  Frederick  William 
I.  of  'Prussia.  The  music  is  said  to  be 
idyllic  and  sportive.  The  composer  uses 
a "small  orchestra.  ; „ . i 

A new  drama.  "The  Songs  of  Euri-  ■ 
pides,”  by  Wildenbrue’n.  with  music  by  | 
Max  Vogrieh,  has  been  produced  at  , 
Weimar. 

Claude  Debussy's  ‘Images,  a series 
of  piano  pieces,  has  just  been  published 
in  Palis.  The  sub-titles  are  "Reflets 
dans  l'eau.”  "Hommage  a Rameau, 
"Mouvement.”  "En  Recueil.” 

Two  new  songs  by  Gustave  Samnze- 
uilh — “Ch’asses  lasses”  and  “La  Barque 
are  of  the  ultra-modern  French  school. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey.  soprano; 
Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  contralto: 
Miss  Lilia  Ormond,  contralto,  who  will 
take  part  in  the  Cecilia  concert  on  Tues- 
day night;  Mr.  Jan  Kubelik,  violinist; 
Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer,  pianist,  and  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Berger,  composer.  Mme.  Rider- 
Kelsey,  who  will  sing  here  for  the  first 
time,  began  her  professional  career  in 
the  fall  of  1904.  She  has  sung  at  festival 
concerts  and  tn  oratorio  in  New  York, 

St  Louis,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  V 
She  distinguished  herself  at  the  Bach 
festival  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  May,  1905, 
and  she  sang  this  fall  at  the  Worcester 
festival.  Her  voice  is  a pure  and  agree- 
able soprano,  and  she  sings  with  much 
skill.  Mrs.  Child  is  well  known  here 
and  in  other  cities.  She  sang  the  part  of 
the  narrator  in  Debussy’s  "Blessed 
Damozel,"  when  the  work  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  with  orchestra  in  this 
country  by  the  Cecilia  last  season.  Miss 
Ormond  of  Boston  will  make  her  first 
appearance  here  with  the  Cecilia  as  a 
solo  singer. 

Mr.  Kubelik  was  born  at  Michle,  near 
Prague,  on  July  5,  188U.  His  father  was 
a market  gardener  and  an  amateur  vio- 
linist who  gave  his  5-year-old  boy  a fid- 
dle and  also  lessons.  Jan  played  at 
Prague  when  he  was  8 years  old.  In 
189?  he  entered  the  conservatory 


Prague  and  studied  wlill  Soveik  limit 
189$  The  father  died  soon  after  Jan  s 
graduation.  and  the  hoy  took  llie  ri': 
^possibility  of  caring  for  the  family.  He 
made  his  debut  in  189$  at  \ ienna,  and 
has  ever  since  led  the  life  of  a triumph- 
ing virtuoso.  He  was  the  talk  ot  Lon- 
don town  in  ®W  and  in  l^i  he  came  to 
America,  accompanied  by  a valet,  a sec-  J 
retarv  another  attendant  and  thifee  nd-  [ 
dies  He  placed  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Dec.  . lOol. 
with  an  orchestra  led  by  Mu  jiach.  He 
gave  recitals  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Dec. 
14,  Jan.  1 and  8.  1902. 

Mr  Alfred  Reisenhuer.  pianist,  who 
will  play  at  the  next  Symphony  con- 
cert. was  born  at  KoenigSberg  Nov  l. 
1S63  He  studied  with  Louis  Koehlet  and 
Liszt  and  he  was  a celebrated  virtuoso 
as  long  ago  as  1881.  He  left  the  concert 
eta  ere  tor  & few  yours  and  studied  law  at 
Leipsic  but  in  1SS6  he  again  appeared 
in  public  as  a pianist,  and  has  ever 
since  been  famous  throughout  Eui  ope. 
In  3900  he  was  appointed  professor  ot 
niano  teaching  at  the  Leipsic  Conserva- 
tory (Meisterschule).  He  has  composed 
a few  piano  pieces,  “Pictures  of  Travel,^ 
and  some  songs.  His  first  visit  to  Amer- 
ica was  in  the  season  of  190o-4  He 
played  for  the  fin  time  in  Boston  on 
March  5,  1904.  in  Jordan  Hail.  He  gave 
a second  recital  on  March  19. 

Mr  Ernest  Snacpe  will  smg  songs  by 
Wilhelm  Berger  at  his  last  recital  on 
Wednesday.  Berger  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, of  German  parents,  on  Aug.  19.  lisbl. 
His  father  while  here  was  in  the  em- 
n'ov  of  e music  firm:  he  settled  in  Brem- 

en in  ISO'’  Berger  studied  at  Berlin  with 
Kiel  from  1878  to  1SS2.  and  was  for  some 
vea-s  a teacher  at  the  Klindworth- 
Scharwenka  Conservatory  in  that  city. 
In  1903  he  was  appointed  the  successor 
of  Fritz  Steinbach  as  court  conductor 
at  Meiningen.  He  has  composed  two 
symphonies  chamber  music,  choruses 
with'  and  without  accompaniment,  can- 
tatas piano  pieces  and  many  songs.  His 
svmphonv  in  B flat  major  was  played 
here  at  a Symphony  concert  Nov.  4,  1899. 
Wrhile  it  is  not  a work  of  great  dis- 
tinction. it  is  skilfully  made  and  it  is 
generally  interesting.  . 

The  memoirs  ot  Eugcn  Gura,  the  ban- 
tone,  with  illustrations  made  by  the  au- 
thor will  soon  be  published  at  Leipsic. 

Should  not  an  English  orchestra  have 
an  English  conductor?  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  point  ot 
view  If  the  best  available  man  be 
■ wanted,  the  question  of  nationality  does 
I not  come  in,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the 
ideal  condition.  But  there  is  a Certain, 
and  not  at  all  blameworthy,  feeling  ot 
national  pride,  which  inclines  to  demand 
the  best  Englishman,  irrespective  of 
anv  other  consideration,.  The  patriot- 
ism may  be  forced,  but  it  is  certainly 
natural,  and  if  the  directors  of  the 
London  Symphony  orchestra,  which  is 
understood  to  pride  itself  upon  being 
English,  had  chosen  a native  musician 
when  choosing  a conductor  for  some 
of  the  present  series  pf  'concerts,  many 
would  have  praised  their  consistency, 
and  stood  ready  to  approve  their  choice 
without  sticking  at  trifles.  However, 
the  directors  favored  Mr.  Peter  Ban  be 
of  .Munich,  and  that  gentleman  headed 
Uv  English  hand  at  Iffi,  concert  given 
lu  Queen's  Hail  yesterday  afternoon. 


is  obliged  to'V>ftii^h>n  his  purpose. 1 '«gfff5«r  boy,”  buTa~  trgE-^lgHhitft;  and" 

Whatever  may  tie  thought  of  the  work  must  be  reckoned  among  the  masters 

, whole  there  are  singular! v lm-  of  hls  art  During  the  interval  since  he 
as  a whole,  there  aie  singuuu.v  un  , was  ]ast  heard  Sn  New  Tork  he  ls  sa)(1 

pressive  pages,  and  any  work  or  Biuck-  have  matured.  At  his  concert  on 

ner  should  receive  respectful  attention.  Saturday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall 

The  works  by  Debussy  and  Colerdige-  Mr^Lu^wis 

Taylor  have  already  been  performed  at  Schwab,  accompanist.  The  programme 

Cecilia  concerts,  but  we  are  all  none  too  will  be  as  follows: 

familiar  with  them.  There  is  so  much  Sonata  IV..  E major. 


discussion  at  present  concerning  De- 
bussy’s musical  views  and  aims,  soi 
much  interest  about  this  composer  in) 
Boston,  that  a second  hearing  of  “The 


Messrs 

Barcarolle 

Nocturne 

Value 


Handel 

Kubelik  and  Schwab. 

Lescbetitzky 

Chopin 

.Chopin 

Miss  Eyre 


Boston,  that  a second  hearing  of  •'The,  c-0n(.erl0|  “Pathctlque.”  F ebarp  minor.. .Ern^t 
Blessed  Damozel  with  orchestra  is  Kubelik.  - 


welcome. 

Among  the  solo  singers  will  be  Mrs.,  i»i^Wr«s. 

Rider-lvelsey,  who  will  make  her  first  Romance.  G major 1 Beethoven 

Spanish  Dance  No.  8 - . . . . Sarusat - 


Mr.  Kubelik.  - 

Etude  in  form  of  a waltz -...Saint  Saens 

Miss  Eyre. 


On  the  point  of  hi3  qualifications  It 
would  be  rash  to  offer  a decided  opinion 
after  one  hearing,  and  we  reserve  it 
I for  fuller  knowledge.  But  it  may  be 
j suggested  with  all  due  precaution  that 
i there  appeared  to  be  little  in  the  work 
1 done  under  Mr.  Raabe's  baton  that 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  baton  or 
! more  than  one  or  two  Englishmen 
'■  whom  it  would  bo  easy  to  name— Lon- 
don Telegraph  Nov.  24 
ICarl  Ktein.  a 19-year-old  violinist,  a 
, son  of  Mr  Bruno  Oscar  Klein  of  New' 

I 'York,  and  a pupil  of  Musin  and  Ysaye. 

Ihas  been  playing  in  London.  He  made 
bis  debut  there  on  Nov.  14. 

Miss  Ruth  Clarkson,  a violinist,  not 
yet  18.  and  a pupil  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
I kmv  London,  played  for  the  first  time 
in  "England  with  considerable  success 
! with  Mr.  Wood’s  orchestra  in  London 

X VVcmcavallo  is  now  at  work  on  operas 
In -i  cI  on  the  tragedy  of  Savonarola,  the 
oi  o sii  Borgia  and  a version  of 
Bom-gel's  novel  "Idyllo  Tragiquc,” 

1 ,i!so  on  nit, sin  for  Sardoti’s  libretto  “La. 

1 | ij.-  Figaro."  Would  it  matter 
materially  if  he  put  music  intended  for 

j one  of  the  four  into  any  one  of  its 
I companions? 

The  Referee  was  moved  to  speak  as 
i follows  of  Miss  Ruth  Lynda  Deyo,  who 
1 gave  a piano  recital  in  London  on  Nov. 

I 7:  "The  reading  of  Beethoven’s  sonata 

‘Appassionata’  was  not  the  way  a 
, strong  man  would  woo  a maid,  but  it 
I struck  me  as  being  Mtss  Deyo  s sincere 
I expression  of  how  she  would  like  to  be 
■ ; wooed;  it  was  so  delightfully  refined  in 
its  amorous  warmth,  so  delicately 
I thoughtful  in  its  fervency.” 

Mr  Richard  Buhlig,  an  American 
pianist  and  a pupil  of  Leschetitzki. 

: ;•  played  for  the  first  time  m England 
on  Nov.  7 with  an  orchestra  it)  Lon- 
1 don.  Lancelot  wrote  in  the  Referee, 
j "He  makes  the  piano  his  obedient  slave, 
.and  it  quivered  under  his  steel -like 
touch  and  powerful  hands.  Whether 
V. r Bultlig  can  make  it  speak  ol  the 
■ motions  1 was  unable  to  decide, 
for  In  chose  for  his  debut  the  two  con- 
certos ;>v  Brahms,  neither  of  which  can 
>...  placed  among  l his  composer's  most 
successful  efforts.  The  object  of  tins 

, ult  to  perceive.  It  was  like  suc- 
!-c.  ding  boiled  be«  r at  a dinner  by  roast 


appearance  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Ellison 
Van  Hoose,  who  will  add  to  the  pro- 
gramme Coleridge-Taylor’s  “Onaway, 
Awake  Beloved”  front  another  section 
of  his  Hiawathian  trilogy. 

The  Wage  Earners’  Concert  ot  the 
Cecilia  will  be  given  on  Monday  night, 
and  the  society  announces  that  business 
houses  *r  groups  of  wage  earners  wish- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  should  apply  without 
delay  to  the  manager,  Cecilia  Wage 
Earners  Concerts.  I O.  box  192,  Back 
Bay.  

LOCAL. 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Vincent  d’Indy 
and  the  students  of  his  works  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  chamber  music  on 
Monday  afternoon,  when  he  and  the 
Longy  Club  will  give  a concert  of  his 
works  in  Potter  Hall.  These  pieces  have 
been  played  at  former  concerts  of  the 
Longy  Club,  but  the  presence  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  composer  will  lend  a . 
special  interest. 

The  Longy  Club  will  give  its  first  con- 
cert of  the  season  in  Potter  Hall,  Mon- 
day evening  the  18th.  The  programme 
will  include  ‘Caplet's  quintet  for  piano 
and  wind  instruments,  Faure’s  nocturne 
for  wind  instruments.  Lefebvre's  inter- 
mezzo for  wind  instruments,  excerpts 
froth  an  oboe  concerto  by  Mozart,  and 
Lampe’s  serenade  for  wind  instruments. 
The  seventh  chamber  concert  in  Chick- 
I ering  Hall,  on  Sunday.  Dec,  17.  will  be 
given  bv  the  Longy  Club.  Subscribers 
for  the  first  series  of  Sunday  chamber 

concerts  may  secure  their  present  seats 
for  the  second  and  third  series  by  apP‘> 
ling  to  Ethel  L.  Whall. 

Chiekering  Hall,  to  whom  checks  should 
be  made  payable  on  or  before  Dec.  17. 
The  public  sale  of  season  Octets  fo 
the  second  series  will  open  on  Monday,  ^ 

D?\  'recital9  wilMoe  given  under  the  au-  i 
spices  of  the  Faelten  pianoforte  school 
on  Thursday  evening  in  H“ntin„ton 
Chambers  Hall.  Miss  E.  ?utg 
will  play  pieces  by  Daquin,  Scarlatti 
Tausigr,  Ha  vein,  Raff.  MacDowell,  Phd- 
ipp,  Bende'l  and  Hummel,  {here  will 
oe  ensemble  pieces  and  an  exhibition  ot 

8 Mr!awaldemfr  Luetschg  will  give  a 
piano  recital  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Faelten  pianoforte  school  in  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall  on  Monday  evening  tha 
istlt  The  programme  will  include 
Liszt's  sonata  in  B minor,  Bach’s  fugue 
in  A minor.  Beethoven  s sonata  op  ol. 
No  3;  Chopin’s  polonaise,  op.  4°  No  2, 
Berceuse,  scherzo  op.  ol,  Liszt  s Sonetto 
del  Petrarca  and  Tarantella  fiom  Mu- 
ette  de  Portiei  ” 


Carnaval  Russe. 


Mr.  Kubelik. 


. Wieuiawski 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Chiekering  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.,  sixth 
chamber  concert  given  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony quartet  aDd  Mr.  Artnur  Foote:  Beeth- 
oven’s quartet  in  G minor  op.  |18.  No.  2; 
three  of  Glazounoff’s  Novelettes:  Emperor’s 
hvmn  with  variations,  from  Haydn’s  quar- 
tet op.  76,  'No.  3:  Foote’s  piano  quintet  in 
A minor,  op.  38. 

MONDAY— Potter  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Concert  by 
Mr.  Vincent  d’Ind.v  and  the  l»ngy  Club,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  J.  Keller,  ’cellist.  The  pro- 
gramme w»U  include  these  works  by  Mr. 
d’Indv : “Chansons  et  Danses,’’  for  Ante, 

oboes  2 clarinets,  1 horn.  2 bassoons,  op.  50 
(Longy  >Club,  directed  by  Mr.  d’Indy);  fan- 
tasia for  oboe  and  piano  on  French  folk- 
tunes  (Messrs.  Longy  and  d’Indy); - trio  for 
piano,  clarinet  and  ’cello,  op.  29  (Messrs. 
d’Indy,  Grisez  and  Keller). 

Jordan  IlalL  8 P.  M.  Mr.  Harold  Bauer's 
third  and  last  recital:  Handel’s  suite  iu  G 
■mii  :or;  Arensky’s  “Pres  de  la  Mer,”  Liszt's 
etude  in  F minor.  Chopin’s  “Polonaise  FaD- 
taisie,”  Schumann’s  “Davidsbuendlertaenze. ’’ 
Schubert’s  impromptu  in  G flat.  Alkan’s  “Le 
Vent”;  “Hungarian  March,”  Schubert-Liszt. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  IM.,  Cecilia’s  wage 
earners’  concert,  Mr.  B.  J.  LaDg  conductor. 
Bruckner’s  “Te  Deum”  (first  time  here).  De- 
Inispv’s  “Blessed  Damozel,”  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “Departure  of  Hiawatha”  and  tenor 
solo.  “Onaway.  Awake.  Beloved.”  An  or- 
chestra and  Mrs.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Cushing  Child,  Miss  Lilia  Ormond  and 
Messrs.  Ellison  Van  Hoose,  Stephen  Town- 
I send  and  diaries  Delmont  will  assist. 

TUESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M..  first  sub- 
Ncription  concert  of  the  Cecilia.’  Programme 
| nd  on  Monday  night. 

WEDNESDAY— 74  Commonwealth  avenue  (New* 
ton  boulevard).  3 P.  M..  Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe's 
fourth  and  last  >oiig  recital.  The  programme 
will  l.e  made  up  of  .songs  b.v  Wilhelm  Berger. 

Potter  Hall.  S P.  M..  concert  by  Mrs.  Jes- 
* sic  Lowlier  Eaton,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Hadley,  ’cellist.  The  programme  will  In- 
clude Porpora’s  6onata  In  F major  and 
Rachmaninoff’s  ’cello  sonata,  op.  19  (first 
time  here);  piano  pieces— Intermezzo,  Brahms. 
Moszkowski’s  / “Etincelles, ” R.  Strauss’ 

• Traeumerei,”  Liszt’s  etude  In  F minor; 
’cello  pieces— Henry  Hadley’s  “EJcgie  and 
Gavotte,”  Popper’s  andante  from  the  concerto 
in  E minor.  Davldoff’s  “Am  8pi  ingbrunnen.” 

FRIDA Y— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  L.  eighth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Bo&ton  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Gericke  conductor.  Haydn’s 
symphony  in  B flat  major  ill  and  H,  No.  8): 
Weber’s  concertstueck  lor  piano  aud  orchestra 
(Mr.  Reisenauer  pianist) ; prelude  to  act  3 of 
“Die  Koenigskinder,”  Humperdinck;  Liszt’s 
symphonic  poem,  No.  2,  “Tasso:  Lament  aud 
Triumph.” 

Trinity  Church,  8:15,  first  concert  of  the 
fifth  season  of  the  Choral  Art  Society,  Mr. 
Wallace  Goodrich  conductor.  Gabrlelli’fi 
“Beata  Est  Virgo  Maria.”  Carisslmi’6 
“Plorate  Filii  Israel,”  Vittoria’s  “Pange 
Lingua.”  Eccard’s  “Von  der  Ge’ourt  Chrlsti,” 
Gibbon’s  “Hosanna,”  “Sanctus”  from  Pales- 
trina’s “Missa  Assumpta  Est,”  Herzogen- 
berg’s  “Com est  Thou,  Light  of  Gladness,” 
Verdi’s  “Pater  Noster.”  Cesar  Franck’s  “Ave 
Maria.”  “Benedlctus”  from  Liszt’s  choral 
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' Thp  Boston  Symphony  quartet  will  be  mass.  The  two  latter  numbers  will  be  per- 
hv  Mr ‘George  Proctor,  pianist,  formed  with  oraan  accompaniment. 

^ noncert  on  Jan.  1.  SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall,  3:30 _P.  31., 

atul  Samaroft  will  give  her  cert  by  llr  Jan  Kubelik,  violinist.  ____ 


CECILIA  CONCERT. 

P ID  -t  concert  of  the  Cecilia’s  30tfi 
„u  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  | 
-<  si.  The  “Te.  De.um”  of  Bruckner  : 
be  performed  here  for  the  first  time.  | 
the  only  previous  performance  W | 
East  was  that  at  the  Worcester 
tival  of  this  year.  Mr.  Gericke  sev- 
vears  ago  thought  of  producing  it. 


lime.  oVa^’samaT-off ’'will,  give  her 
second  piano  recital  in  Stemert  Ha. 
soon  after  Christmas. 

Mr.  Clarence  Eddy,  the  celebrated  or- 
ganist will  give  a recital  at  St.  Mark  s 
Church  Park  street,  Brookline,  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  large  organ  at  | 

St.  Mark’s  was  finished  during  the  sum 
mer  months,  and  is  pronoun--—  -- 
otie  of  the  best  of  the  larger  instruments  , 
in  Greater  Boston.  Mrs.  Bertha  uushm„ 
Child?  contralto,  and  Mrs  Anna  Loh- 
biller  Mason,  soprano,  will  assist. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN.  V 

The  officers  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  are  greatly  pleased  at  the  large 
sale  of  season  tickets  during  the  last 
week  to  patrons  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son. For  the  performance  of  "Messiah" 
on  Christmas  eve  the  solo  singers  will  be 
Mine.  Charlotte  Maconda.  Mrs.  TV.  S. 
Bracken,  Mr.  Theo  Van  Yorx  and  Mr. 

L.  B.  Merrill,  while  those  for  the  Christ- 
mas evening  performance  will  be  Mrs. 
Hissen  de  Moss,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Fish, 
Mr.  Edward  Barrow  and  Mr.  Fred  Mar- 
i tin  For  the  midminter  miscellaneous 
concert,  with  Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of 
Praise"  as  its  principal  selection,  tire 
soloists  will  be  Mine.  Emma  Barnes  and 
Mr  Edward  Johnson.  1' or  the  Eas.et  , 
Sunday  performance  of  the  Seasons  , 
the  soloists  will  be  Mme.  Anita  Rio  and  i 
Mr  Ben  Davies.  The  sale  of  season  , 
tickets,  which  include  one  ' Messiah 
performance  and  those  of  the  midwinter  | 
and  Easter  Sunday,  will  begin  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  tomorrow  morning,  and  tick- 
ets for  the  two  “Messiah"  performances  ] 
I win  be  on  sale  at  the  same  place  on  | 
1 Monday  morning,  Dec.  IS. 

i 

KUBELIK’S  CONCERT. 

Many  eone'ertgoers  were  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  reappearance  of  the  Bohe- 
mian violinist.  Mr.  Jan  Kubelik,  would 
create  as  much  of  a sensation  as  during 
his  first  visit,  but  his  four  years’  ab- 
| sence  in  no  way  has  affected  hls  popu- 
l larity.  His  two  concerts  in  New  York 


cert  by  Mr.  Jan  Kubelik,  violinist. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  eighth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

Mr  Frederick  Reiner,  pianist,  assisted 

jive 


pronounced  toU  be  I by  Mr.  William  Hicks,  tenor,  will 

A • *•„  ! . r*  l «4-  TToll  An  YV  OC 


a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  TYednes-; 
day  evening.  He  will  play  Chopin  S ; 
polonaise,  op.  40;  Beethoven  s sonata 
on.  2.  No.  3;  Raff's  Cachoucha  caprice,1 
Liszt's  "Dream  of  Love”  No.  3;  Liszt  s 
Hungarian  rhapsody,  No.  2,  aud  an  II 
Trovatore”  fantasia.  Mr.  Hicks  will  sing 
Luzzi's  "Ave  Maria”  and  Johnson  s 
“The  Rose"  and  “The  River  and  the 
Sea  ” 

Mr.  Clarence  Eddy  will  play  at  his 
organ  concert  at'  St.  Marks  M.  E. 
Church,  Park  s veet,  Brookline,  on 
Thursday  evening.  Guilmant  s <th  so- 
nata.  Hollins’  overture  in  C minor. 
Bach’s  "St.  Ann’s”  fugue,  pieces  by 
Bossi,  Burdett.  Shelley.  Alden  and 
Faulkes.  and'  transcriptions  from  Schu- 
bert and  Wagner.  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing 
Childs  will  sing  the  contralto  solo  trom 
u W Parker’s  "Horn  Novissima,  and, 
witli  Mrs.  Anna  Lohbiller  Mason,  the 
••Quis  st  Homo"  from  Rossinis  "stabat 
Mater.” 


last  week  not  only  drew  the  same  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences  as  before,  i 
but  his  playing  evoked  the  warmest 
praise  from  hls  hearers.  After  his  sec- 
ond  appearance  in  Carnegie  Hall  well  ; 
known  critic  declared  that  this  S®C0I1(J 
hearing  left  no  doubt  )n  the  minds  or  i 
ills  audience  that  he  is  no  longer  a.  I 


SIXTH  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Symphony  Quartet,  Assisted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Foote,  Pianist,  Pleases  Larcj3 
Audience  at  Chiekering  Hall. 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  pianist, 
were  the  musicians  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  sixth  Sunday  chamber  concert 
under  Mr.  Tucker’s  direction  at  Chick- 
oring  Hall.  The  programme  was  as 
follows:  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  G ma- 
jor. op.  18,  No.  2;  Glazounow's  “Nove- 
lettes” for  quartet;  one  movement,  the 
familiar  theme  and  variations,  from 
Haydn's  quartet,  op.  76,  No.  3;  Arthur 
Foote’s  quintet  in  A minor. 

This,  as  other  concerts  of  its  nature 
I in  the  series,  gave  unmixed  pleasure  to 
a large  audiqncc.  The  public  loves  string 


and  Is 


opportunity  to  hear  at  low  prices 
•i.cli  notable  organizations  as  ha’, 
played  in  this  first  series.  Yesterday’ 
programme  was  in  all  respects  a pica: 
ant  one.  and  was  well  arranged;  ft. 
Beethoven's  animated  quartet,  full  of 
charm  and  admirably  pe-rforntedas  it  was, 
would  have  followed  ill  eltler  Glazou- 
now's  "Novelettes"  or  the  work  by  Mr. 
Foote.  Of  these  last  two,  the  former, 
already  familiar  to  concert  goers,  was 
pi  ived  with  smoothness,  vivacity  and 
charm,  and  created  an  atmosphere  to 
which  every  hearer  responded.  The  in- 
terlude especially,  an  andante  written 
at't'T  the  earl v style,  was  played  sensi-, 
lively,  with  genuine  sympathy  and 
grace.  Mr.  Foote's  quintet  is  full  of 
flavor,  with  an  allegro  and  an  inter-, 
mezzo  romantically  appealing,  a piq- 
uant scherzo  arid  a dashing  finale,  It 
made  considerable  impression  by  its 
spirit  and  tunefulness,  although  it  was 
the  least  well  played  of  all  the  num- 
bers,  the  ensemble  being  frequently  un- 
even. All  the  numbers  were  heartily 
applauded,  and  the  players  recalled. 

The  general  programmes  of  the  sec- 
ond series  of  concerts  have  just  been 
announced.  Next  Sunday’s  concert,  by 
tiie  Longy  Club,  will  be  the  last  of  the 
present  course.  The  second  course  be- 
gins on  Dec.  24.  There  will  be  four 
concerts  by  well  known  string  quartets 
and  trios,  two  concerts  of  a miscellane- 
ous nature  and  a piano  recital  by  Mr. 
Harold  Bauer. 

A LONG  SMOKER. 

A convention  of  tobacco  smokers  was 
held  in  Belgium  a short  time  ago.  The 
president,  a Mr.  Jvos,  told  bis  hearers 
that  it  took  him  three  hours  and  seven 
minutes  to  finish  a pipe-  “A  pipe, 
said  Mr.  Kos.  "will  outlast  three  hours 
if  you  fill  it  in  a particular  way— 
loosely  at  the  bottom,  firmly  in  the  mid- 
dle and  again  loosely  at  the  top.  1'  nr- 
thermore,  you  must  give  up  your  whole 
mind  to  the  process.  Patience  and  de- 
termination make  the  true  smoker. 
This  recalls  Charles  Lamb’s  reply  to 
Dr.  Parr,  who  asked  him  how  be  could 
smoke  such  strong  tobacco:  “I  toiled 
after  it  as  some  men  toil  after  virtue. 
Mr.  Kos  added:  “Those  who  smoke 
slowly  get  the  greatest  urnouut  of  pleas- 
ure out  of  their  tobacco.”  And  so  in- 
dustrious masticators,  disciples  of  Mr. 
Fletcher,  find  food  more  savory  after 
the  forty-ninth  chew. 

But  what  sort  of  a pipe,  pray, 'does 
Mr.  Kos  smoke?  Tomahawk,  nar- 
geeleh,  water  pipe,  gozeh.  chibuk,  soft 
stone  after  the  manner  of  the  Badanio, 
the  skull  of  an  enemy?  Is  it  like  unto 
the  Shishah  smoked  b.v  Arabians  on  the 
camel— a tin  canister  divided  into  two 
compartments,  the  lower  half  for  the 
water  aud  the  upper  one  for  the  to- 
bacco? Is  it  the  Egyptian  cacoanut 
with  two  reeds,  or  the  prince’s  golden 
bowl  set  with  rare  stones?  Or  is  it  a 
meerschaum  of  gigantic  size.'  Mr.  Kos 
says  that  if  the  pipe  is  smoked  slowly 
“the  nicotine  is  absorbed  in  the  wood 
I and  does  not  reach  the  lips.”  But  what 
i kind  of  wood?  The  Egyptian  connois- 
! *,.m-  smokes  Latakia  in  long  pipes  of 
1 cherry,  jasmine,  maple  or  rosewood,  to 
t being  mu  the  flavor.  And,  above  alii 
j what  arc  the  dimensions  of  Mr.  Kos! 

’ pipe?  Let  us  not  burst  in  iguorauce. 
Mr.  Kos  affirmed  that  the  object  of  the 
convention  was  to  combat  the  abuse  oj 
tobacco.  It  would  seem  that  stead 
smoking  for  three  hours  and  seven  mi 
utes  would  lie  enough  for  one  day.  espt 
dally  if  the  smoker  givf  his  whole  nun 
to  it.  Yet.  we  learn  that  four  sue 
pipes  a day  is  not  considered  by  som 
I as  an  excess. 

Unfortunately,  Raphael  .1  norn* 
poem  "Hymnus  Tabaei"  is  not  at  haul 
' ojtd  we  are  unable  to  fiud  out  whetlil 
j the  deep  thinker  who  in  King  .I.imeJ 
j time  was  hardly  able  in  the  course 
twenty-four  hours  to  put  down  a h>t 
j goblet  of  water  on  a wager,  presen 
in  verse  tbe  true  duration  of  an  >d 
smoke.  Soon  after  Sir  Walter  Balm 
introduced  tobacco  into  England  it  v 
the  fashion  for  the  swells  to  smoke  si 
vor  pipes,  aud  one  was  handed  Dp| 
man  to  man  round  the  table,  fre 
which  we  might  infer  that  the  ho 
was  of  fair  size;  but  .Tolin  Aubrey  t 
us  that  the  “ordinary  sort”  th 
smoked  a pipe  made  of  a walnut  sjtjj 
and  :i  straw.  Looking  through 
James'  “Counterblast  to  Tobacco, 
find  no  mention  of  size  of  bowl.  Q! 
no  bigger  than  a child’s  thimble  won 
have  set  that  monarch  in  a rage. 
docs  he  speak  of  the  material.  1 
silver  pipe  was  thought  to  l,e  servi 
able  in  certain  diseases.  \ augm 
wrote:  “Cane  tobacco  well  dried 
taken  in  a silver  pipe,  fasting  >« 


. . ast  ruction*  providing  of  cold, 
•f >id  helperth  (lie  fits  of  the  mother.  Af- 
ter meals  it  doth  much  harm  for  it  in- 
fected the  brain.”  lint  Vaughan  back- 
slid and  wrote  against  the  weed  in  the 
lourtii  edition  of  his  work.  Perhaps 
King  .Tamos’  savage  pamphlet  fright- 
en"'’  him. 

tea,  . 2-  / 


Mr.  Vincent  d'lndy  and  these  mem- 
bers of  the  Longy  Club — Messrs.  Longy, 
A.  Maquarre,  Grisez,  Mimart,  Hain, 
Sadony  and  Helleberg— and  Mr.  Josef 
Keller,  ’cellist,  gave  a concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Potter  Hall.  These  com- 
positions were  played,  all  by  Mr.  d'lndy: 
Chansons  et  Danses,  op.  50,  for  flute, 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  born  and  two 
bassoons;  Fantaisle  for  oboe  on  French 
folk  tunes,  op.  31  (Messrs.  Longy  and 
d'lndy);  Trio,  for  piano,  clarinet  and 
’cello  (Messrs,  d'lndy,  Grisez  and  Kel- 
ler). 

j The  Longy  Club  has  already  intro- 
duced these  works  in  Boston— the  Chan- 
I sons  et  Danses  on  Jan.  9,  1901,  with  a 
repetition  on  March  2S,  1904;  the  Trio  on 
March  31,  1902  (Messrs.  Gebhard,  Lebailly 
and  Schroeder),  the  Fantasia  for  oboe 
on  Jan.  5,  1903  (Messrs.  Longy  and  Geb- 
hard). 

Played  as  they  were  yesterday,  soon 
after  the  performance  of  Mr.  d’lndv's 
noble  and  impressive  symphony,  of  the 
brilliant  ''Istar"  and  of  the  great  string 
quartet,  they  had  a deeper  significance, 
they  provoked  a closer  examination, 
and,  under  the  inspiring  influence  of 
tne  composer,  the  performance  was  one 
to  excite  lively  admiration.  They  that 
f°r';un.atei,  enough  to  be  present 
ebthusiastic  in  their  appreciation. 
C^ns?nS  et  Danses,  produced  in 
iMo  S,Y,  March  ‘ • l8".  was  composed  in 
1S98.  10  years  after  the  Fantasia,  which 
was  composed  originally  for  oboe  and 
orchestra  and  produced  at  a Lamoureux 
concert  In  Paris,  Dec,  23,  1888,  when  the 
oboist  was  Mr.  Weiss,  afterward  the 
second  oboe  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  who  /was  lost  with  the  Bour- 
Fi?f'ne'  Th&  Trio  was  composed  in  1886 

qvmrVhoar  that  M,r,'  d’Indy  wrote  his 
aymphony  on  a Mountain  Air,  which 
was  heard  here  with  great  pleasure  at 
a Sjrnphony  concert,  when  Mr.  Bauer 
was  the  pianist;  it  will  be  played  this 

AndTf  Guard's  PJSnce 

,">e  three  works  performed  yes- 
V1*3  ^no  s hy  far  the  most  mu- 
sically important,  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  imaginative.  It  is,  indeed  an 
| adi?'raJ,le  .Plec®.  of  chamber  music  ’ 

a d’In<Jy  came  from 
, Ardeche.  While  the  mountains  of  the 
Ccvennes  are  often  barren  and  forbid- 
ding, the  soil  of  the  plains  is  rich;  there 

and  St^  and  the  mulberry 

^id  Ibe  vine  flourish  m profusion.  Mr. 
d Indy,  who  spends  his  vacations  in 
this  region,  finds  delight  in  the  moun- 
tain austerity  as  well  as  in  mor^con- 
ventional  and  friendly  nature,  and  he 
has  made  much  use  in.  his  music  of  the 
folk  tunes,  songs  and  dance  airs  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Julien  Tiersot.  wlwke  lec- 
1 tures  were  heard  last  month  by  many 
;J.w'el's  on  the  fact  in  his  “History  of 
the  Folk  Song  in  France"  that  rnoun- 
tain  alrs  have  a peculiar  melody,  and 
I i5®  ftyS’tKTehi  hlgh  mountains  give 
^lf'1*1^  that  become  acclimated  to 
Gje*r  altitude  something  of  the  purity 
of  their  atmosphere.  It  seems  as  though 
there  were  in  these  mountain  songs— 
they  are  generally  shepherd’s  songs— 
fiomethlng  fluid,  ethereal,  a gentleness 
that  Is  not  found  in  folk  songs  of  the 
Plains,  and  quoting  one  of  these  airs, 
he  adds:  “It  is  the  same  melodic  es- 

sence that,  in  spite  of  diversities  of 
form,  still  flavors  Alpine  songs,  of 
which  the  Swiss  Ranz  des  Vaches  are 
types  known  to  every  one.” 

Mr.  d’lndy’s  use  of  this  thematic 
material  in  his  Chansons  et  Danses  and 
Fantasia  was  necessary,  inevitable; 
but  we  find  traces  of  the  influence  the 
suggestion  occasionally  of  plain  song 
the  peculiar  color  in  the  Trio.  It  is  hard 
'ybich  one  of  the  four  movements 
of  this  Ino  gives  the  keenest  pleasure 
The  first,  an  overture,  would  probably 
appeal  more  to  the  straight  laced  for- 
malist. who  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  discourse  wisely  about  the  sonata 
form  than  to  a person  of  lively  imag- 
ination. Yet  the  development  of  the 
themes  is  interesting  and  the  climax 
would  be  dramatically  impressive  if 
there  were  not  a faint  suspicion  of  pro- 
lixity. 

The  Divertissement  is  full  of  fancy 
and  of  spontaneous  spirit.  The  dash 
and  boldness  of  the  chief  sections  are 
irresistible  and  there  is  the  needed  cont- 
rasting passage.  The  following  Elegv 
is  uplifting  and  superbly  sonorous  and 
the  Finale  is  anything  hf/ht  a perfunctory 
last  movement.  The  Trio  was  played 
effectively  throughout,  often  with  ex- 
treme brilliance.  Mr.  d'lndy,  who  makes 
no  pretensions  as  a pianist,  and  as  com- 
poser and  teacher  has  little  time  to 
practise,  displayed  a surprising  fluency 
The  Chansons  et  Danses  charmed  by 
the  melancholy  even  in  gayety  that  dis- 
tinguishes  so  many  folk  songs,  and  Mr. 
Longy,  who  had  played  the  Fantasia 
with  orchestra,  at  one  of  Mr.  d’lndy's 
concerts  in  Paris,  showed  his  rare  ar- 
tistry. 

This  was  Mr.  d'lndy's  last  appear- 
ance in  Boston  this  season.  Virtuosos 
'•(Zle  and  disappear.  The 
. . a-foi-gets  the 


Jl.  Lull  his  JbfllKTir-c  lakes 

— Ides.  Even  those  who  are 

suspicious  of  a form  of  musical  expres- 
sion that  is  not  obvious  and  expected 
are  set  to  thinking.  Their  self-com- 
placency has  been  rudely  .In r red,  nnd 
they  arc  led  to  Inquire  into  tills  new 
musical  spoeeli  t.liut  seems  so  strange 
and  inexplicable.  The  presence  of  the 
composer  Is  a stimulus  to  those  who 
recognize  the  fact  that  form  Is  shift- 
ing, that  it  shapes  Itself  according  to 
leading  contemporary  thought. 

The  virtuoso  soon  becomes  merely  a 
tradition,  and  the  generation  that  (lid 
! not  hear  him  puts  him  carelessly  In  the 
1 mythology  of  music.  The  composer’s 
I works  live  after  him  and  win  respect  or 
I an  affection  that  is  wellnlgh  personal. 

Mr.  d'lndy's  short  sojourn  is  already  111 
! event  in  the  musical  history  of  this  city 
Hr  will  long  be  remembered  and  honored 
here,  both  as  a musician  and  as  a limn. 

MR.  BAUER’S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  his  third  and 
last  piano  recital  in  Jordan  Ilall  last 
evening.  The  progrume  included  Han- 
del's suite  in  G major,  Arensky’s  "Pres 
de  la  Mer,"  Liszt’s  Etude  in  F minor, 
Chopin’s  Polish  Fantasia.  Schumann’s 
Davklsbuendlertaenze,  Schubert’s  Im- 
promptu in  G flat,  Alkan’s  Etude  “Le 
Vent.”  Schubert's  Hungarian  march 
arranged  by  Liszt. 

The  programme  was  not  so  shrewdly 
arranged  as  at  the  preceding  recitals. 
The  suite  by  Handel,  in  spite  of  the 
characteristic  pomp  of  the  first  move- 
ment and  the  light  tripping  of  many 
measures,  is  too  full  of  "damnable 
iteration.”  and  the  Davidsbuendler- 
taenze  cycle  is  for  intimate  communion 
with  a few  friends,  not  for  a concert 
piece  to  be  played  after  9 P.  M.  After 
an  hour  of  piano  playing  the  sentiment 
of  Schumann  may  be  easily  mistaken 
for  endless  chatter. 

Mr.  Bauer  played  for  the  most  part 
exceedingly  well.  His  performance  of 
Handel's  music  brought  to  mind  the  fig- 
ure of  the  composer,  the  most  supe”b 
personage  in  the  history  of  music. 
Arensky's  sea  piece,  with' the  baritone 
lover  on  the  beach,  was  effective.  Mr 
Bauer  played  the  Etude  by  Liszt  with 
the  demoniacal  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written.  His  performance  of  it  was 
something  more  than  a surprising  ex- 
hibition of  virtuosity. 

The  fair  sized  audience  was  enthu- 
siastic. 


BAGS  AND  POCKETS. 

A book  reviewer  calls  attention  to  a 
“curious  and  interesting  parallel”  in  a 
fashion  of  dress.  A passage  in  “Jane 
Austen  and  Her  Times”  shows  that 
women  in  1799  were  embarrassed  by  the 
lack  of  a pocket:  “Every  fashionable 
fair  carries  her  purse  iu  her  work  bag, 
and  she  has  the  pleasure  of  laying 
everything  that  belongs  to  her  upon  the 
table  wherever  she  goes.” 

Reticules  and  balantincs  were  worn 
constantly  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
pire fashions,  for  the  thin  gauze  gar- 
ments that  hardly  concealed  the  body 
would  not  allow  a pocket.  We  find  the 
word  “balantine”  in  “Two  Centuries  of 
Costume  in  America,”  and  Miss  Ear! 
says  it  was  the  old  name  for  a bag  like 
the  hussars’  sabretache,  but  the  word 
is  not  in  the  great  New  English  Dic- 
tionary. Where  did  it  come  from  ? The 
reticule,  sometimes  woven  of  horsehair, 
was  often  called  caba  or  cabas,  after 
the  French  cabas,  a hand  basket  used 
for  figs  or  some  other  fruit.  The  term 
was  at  first  applied  in  English  to  a 
work  basket  frilled  with  ribbons.  Then 
there  is  “indispensable”  used  in  the  sin- 
gular for  reticule  and  in  the  plural  for 
trousers.  A print  of  Gillray  bears  this 
description  : “A  number  of  disputes  hav- 
ing arisen  in  the  Beau  Moude  respect- 
ing the  exact  situation  of  ladies’  indis- 
pensibles  (or  New  Invented  Pockets).” 
C.  K.  Sharpe,  in  a letter  describing  Lord 
Melville’s  trial,  refers  to  the  rows  of 
pretty  peeresses  who  sat  eating  sand- 
wiches from  silk  indispensables ; for 
noble  dames  then,  as  now,  crowded  any 
court  room  wheu  there  was  promise  of 
scandalous  revelations.  We  arc  told  by 
Miss  Earl  that  the  old  bags  were  never 
low-priced.  Tn  1800  $5  Was  the  regular 
price  for  knitting  one,  and  the  varie- 
gated beads  were  expensive.  The  rules 
for  knitting  a handsome  one  were 
guarded  jealously.  “Many  a tale  of  do- 
mestic jealousy  and  social  envy  centred 
around  these  bags.” 

Thus  do  fashions  rage  and  die  and 
after  years  of  forgetfulness  come  forth 
from  the  grave  to  rage  again. 

APPLES  OF  GOLD. 

Apples  high  or  low  on  the  tree  are 
now  still  higher  in  barrels,  and  it  will 
be  some  years  before  the  seeds  planted 
lately  in  New  Hampshire  will  bear 
fruit  and  arouse  the  predatory  and 
arboreal  instincts  of  small  boys.  The 
old  text  should  now  read,  apples  of  gold 
in  barrels  of  silver.  The  maiden’s  de- 
sire' to  be  comforted  with  apples  may 
" ^ocr  of  mod 


woman  ifflT  upprA  hiFe  the  comparison 
f I he  smell  of  her  nose  to  apples  and 
no  longer  consider  it  a homely,  if  not 
disgust ing,  orientalism,  fit.  only  for  11 
footnote  in  some  osphresiologie  treatise. 
"As  (lie  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of 
the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  I lie 
sons.”  Apples  must  have  been  high  in 
Solomon's  time. 

We  I allied  eonfiilcnlially  a few  day'- 
ll go  with  a fruiterer;  not  n hardened 
mail  of  Initio  and  pelrilied  feelings,  Init 
a lover  of  (lie  race.  Wr  spoke  In  him 
oi  tin*  sad  ease  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  | 
last  season,  wiili  I lie  assistant’!'  of  Mrs  J 
Johnson,  l lie  maid-of-all-worU  and  pos 
sibly  the  janitor,  ale  his  calm  way  I 
through  seven  barrels  of  apples  an  I 
now  eats  only  an  apple  a day.  r.ieke  I 
even  then  by  thoughts  of  ex  I ra  vaga lice. 
The  tear  of  sensibility  stood  iu  the 
fruiterer's  good  eye.  "It's  all  the  fault  | 
of  the  English;  they're  crazy  after  our 
apples,  and  there  are  commission  men 
who  go  about  early  in  the  country  and 
buy  everything  in  sight,  on  the  trees 
and  on  Hie  ground,  at  a dollar  a barrel:  j 
then  they  ship  them  to  England  and 
make  an  enormous  profit-  yes.  sir.  euor-  i 
nious:  you  wouldn't  believe  the  figures  j 
if  I told  ’em  t.o  you.  The  English  must  j 

have  our  apples,  and  there  are  enough 
unpatriotic  Americans  to  satisfy  their 
wants.” 

We  met  Johnson  later  in  the  after-  j 
noon  at  the  Porphyry,  and  told  him  the  j 
fruiterer's  explanation.  The  Distiu-  1 
guished  Sociologist  was  deeply  de- 
pressed. He  called  for  rye  in  a very  ; 
large  glass  and  with  much  gaseous 
water;  he  took  a long  and  earnest 
draught,  and  then  he  lifted  up  his 
voice : “I  don't  understand  it.  Some 
months  ago  King  Edward  was  delighted 
with  the  seedless  apple.  I understand 
that  lie  was  painted  by  the  family 
painter  in  the  act  of  eating  one  and  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  joy:  ‘What!  No 
core'/’  I thought,  naturally,  that  all 
the  English  would  follow  his  example 
and  prefer  the  seedless  kind;  then  we 
should  have  a chance.  But  I am 
afraid  your  friend  in  the  market  was 
stuffing  you.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
a Loudon  periodical  published  in  1826, 
which  I copied:  ‘The  finest  apples  iu 

Covent  Garden  market  come  from 
Kent.  Iustead  of  London  in  general 
being  supplied,  as  it  was  formerly,  with 
the  best  apples,  little  else  is  seen  except 
swine-feed  or  French  or  American 
apples.  The  importations  of  this  fruit 
are  very  large,  and  under  the  almost 
total  disappearance  of  some  of  our 
finest  sorts,  very  thankful  we  are  to 
get  inferior  ones  of  foreign  growth. 
Really  good  English  apples  are  scarcely, 
within  the  purchase  of  persons  of  mod- 
erate means.’  You  see,  then,  that  the 
exportation  of  apples  is  nothing  new, 
and  that  the  English  themselves,  in  a 
great  apple-growing  country,  ran  short. 

It  is  hard  to  get  any  simple  and  neces-. 
sar.v  article  of  food  at  a reasonable 
price  in  Boston.  Look  at  the  butter 
and  eggs  here.  I do  not  ask  you  to 
smell  them.”  Aud  then  Mr.  Johnson 
talked  in  a dismal  strain,  as  though  the 
depression  that  follows  alcoholic  indul- 
gence was  for  once  synchronous  with 
the  process  of  imbibition. 


tho  last  WorcestJ 
Wallace  Goodrich's  dlrcctlo 

Herald  at  r > 1. ■ lima  revlawia 
A second  nearing  confirms  t,  I 
slon  then  mad..-,  Bruckner 
fortunate  In  the  expression  of 
tton  than  In  tue  music  for  passa^ 
the  text  that  would  Inspire  a.  nil 
to  rapt  contemplation.  Take  for 
stance,  the  linos  that  begin'  “Whl 
thou  tookest  upon  Thee  to  delh 
mall,"  the  lines  that  refer  to  the  1 
carnation.  Here  Bruckner  Is  whol. 
unimaginative.  After  all,  the  key  no] 
of  tho  “To  Deum"  Is  exultation, 
while  Bruckner  does  not  sound  Hrl 
del's  mighty  note,  he  produces  tinnut 
ous  effects  and  he  is  at  times  ovl 
whelming  In  an  elemental  and  ruf^l 
way.  When  the  text  suggests  c 
moods  that  would  have  appeale 
Palestrina.  Vlttorla,  Corgi  or  In 
modern  days,  to  Cesar  Franck 
commonplace  or  quite  dull!  " 
Passages  for  Choras  Better 

Than  Those  for  Quar' 

The  passages  given  to  the  choru. 
much  more  effective  than  those  sur 
the  quartet.  The  latter  are  often 
and  ungainly  and  the  incidental  L 
are  without  any  real  significance 
tunately  the  chorus  has  the  mi 
portant  part.  The  Cecilia  sani 
an  imposing  body  of  tone  and  w 
fear  of  the  strain  to  which  Brt 
more  than  once  subjects  the  voice 
performance  of  the  final  pages  mi 
ranked  among  the  great  achieve 
of  this  excellent  society.  Tho  qi 
1 (Mrs.  Kelsey,  Miss  Ormond  ML 
Van  Hoose  and  Mr.  Delmont) 
better  balanced  than  the  one  at 
cester  and  it  surmounted  the  vocif 
culties,  but  the  music  itself  is  inhf 
ungrateful. 

Mrs.  Kelsey  sang  the  music 
Blessed  Damozel,  and  Mrs.  Chil 
that  of  the  narrator.  Mrs.  Kell 
a light  and  agreeable  voice, 
sings  artistically,  but  Debussy’.! 
calls  for  tones  of  fuller  qualityL 
music  is  so  written  that,  while  thl 
tional  expression  should  not  be 
suous,  yet  the  voice  of  the  Dal 
should  be  warm.  The  chorus  sap/ 
more  delicacy  than  at  the  perfo/ 
of  last  season;  it  sang  exceedins 
1 The  orchestra  was  often  raggq 
1 attack  of  sustained  chords,  1 
than  once  it  smothered  Mr/s 
Debnssey’s  Work  Deni  * 

Hall  and  Symgiatbt  _ (1 1 
Debussey’s  charming  *, cLJ, 


for  full  effect  a small  . 

trained  singer  with  a syr.T 
and  much  imagination, 
tra  that  has  been  thoroug 
and  is  under  firm  controKOSt 
was  at  her  best  in  the  lg.i 
Much  of  the  music  given  to  1 

is  above  the  true  working  J 
voice. 

The  music  of  Coleridge 
mulatto  who  is  thought  bv 
on  account  of  his  race  td 
man  to  express  the  spirit! 
American  Indians,  jarred 
Debussy.  Why  Mr.  Co>. 
should  be  the  one  man  to  co.l 
North  American  Indian  is  1 
question  for  ethnologists.  , 
a more  fortunate  poslti 
esque,  at  times  emotioi 
monotonous  rhythm  of  theJ 
verse  does  not  wholly  fette  j 
ter  the  delicate  coloring,  e.1. 
and  shifting  and  elusive  tdiil 
bussy,  the  "Departure  oil 
seemed  made  to  order  ancl 
mon.  The  performance  wal 
spirited.  Mrs.  Kelsey  had  " 
portunity  to  display  her  up. 
and  Mr.  Townsend  sangj 
though  at  times  with  laba 
Mr.  Van  Hoose  has  sung] 
more  freedom  and  brillianq 
probably  not  wholly  master  J 
The  next  concert  will  be| 
when  works  by  D’lndy.  Lol 
Franck  and  others  will  bel 
Mrs.  Cabot  Morse  will  be  tlf 
singer. 
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The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang 
conductor,  gave  Its  first  concert  of  the 
30th  season  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  society  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Co- 
rinne  Rider-Kelsey,  soprano;  Mrs.  Ber- 
tha Cushing  Child,  contralto;  Miss  Lilia 
Ormond,  contralto;  Messrs.  Ellison  Van 
Hoose,  tenor;  Stephen  Townsend,  bari- 
tone; Charles  Delmontt  and  an  orchestra 
composed  of  Boston  Symphony  men. 
The  programme  included  Bruckner's  “Te 
Deum”  (first  time  here),  Debussy’s 
"Blessed  Damozel”  and  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor's  “Departure  of  Hiawatfa.”  Mr. 
Van  Hoose  sang  the  aria,  “Onaway! 
Awake.  Beloved,”  from  Colerl'as. 
lor's  “Hiawatha's  Wgddinp  F 
aue^ieor^^^ 


PASSING  AWi 

1 The  announcement  of  thi| 
j clog  dancer  firings  up  both 
i sad  memories.  The  boys 
I sixties  and  the  early  sevel 
i keen  amateurs  of  this  specie 
ing.  which  has  fallen  into  d!: 

[ is  ignored  wholly  by  volun.1 
j ises  on  the  dance  in  general 
school  at  Exeter  or  Andot 
Haven  would  knowingly 
J compare  the  clog  dancers 
minstrels  show  or  in  a misil 
j (ertainment.  We  see  th 
now!  'Jliin,  with  incxpresIL 
with  bodies  motionless  abovj 
with  arms  hanging  straight) 
they  danced  till  the  swcaj 
^ et  in  tile  monotonous 
steps  their  hair  remained 
plastered.  'W'p  never  saw/ 
clog  dancer,  hut  we  li 
su motives  in  the  conver 
a mixture  of  prim  nee 
dancing  till  they  were  i; 
ing,  till  a little  red  spot 
ghastly  cheek— a true  danj 
or  dance  of  death!  Ant'I 
tapped  on  the  floor  as  th  J 
skeleton  rattled  at  medial, 
balls. 

Most  wonderful  of  ailjj 
approved  in  ths 


of  those  classic  groupings! 
_*r  a certain  number  of  slops, 
jfe  lightning:  Damon  and  Pythias 
their  sworn  friendship  in  a 
Fble  clog:  Apollo  was  aglow  with 


and  the  Dying  ft  Initiator  would] 
satisfied  l.o hi  Byron.  And  \ngue- 
as  through  a mist,  we  remember  a 
l:ht  and  sinewy  young  woman  who. 
orottsly  draped,  both  danced  in  ch.gs 
j struck  positions.  ‘We  were  per- 
[-,«  too  young  to  appreciate  ,hcr  lully. 

our  recollection  of  Dolly  Bid  well 
| th<s  blood-curdling  drama.  "Pretty 
Ji  liter.”  and  that  extraordinary  mass 
bombast  and  rubbish,  “Chanda#”— 
^vas  it  "Strathmore”-.'— is  far  more 


■ « a pity  that  this  species  of  danc- 
kis  no  longer  encouraged.  The  clogs 
• never  so  boisterous  as  tlie  wooden 
r NVOrn  by  “German  comedians,” 
J there  was  much  in  the  movements 
I he  legs  and  feet  to  delight  the  eye. 
I tor  the  classic  groupings— they  came 
Is  from  the  Greeks,  whose  dancers 
ghted  in  portraying  Ajax  and 
fcses  contending  over  the  armor  ot 
|es,  Saturn  devouring  his  own 
len,  Mercury,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
lies  and  other  heroes,  gods  demi- 
las  wen  as  goddesses  and  noble 


KING'S  ENGLISH. 

n-c  was  a pleasaut  discussion  m 


[or  two  New  York  journals  some 
\ago  concerning  the  slipshod  Lng- 
yoken  in  New  York  and  other 
dties  of  America,  by  men  and 
vho  are  supposed  to  be  persons 
Jing  and  education.  Examples 
fiifg  words  together  and  false 
Iiation  were  given.  We  remem- 
[tt  “Emmer  Eames”  was  spelled 
generally  pronounced:  “Emmur- 
although  there  are  some  who 
“Ames”  into  “Eemes,”  con- 
the  tradition  of  the  family, 
lere  written  in  which  the  cor- 
deplored  the  fact  that  the 
the  “Ammurican”  as  he  pre- 
\himself,  is  so  much  below 
aan  in  bis  respect  for  his 


.Wnes  Booth  is  the  part  of  the  heroi^ 
cc  hat  a pi  tv  that  this  actress  no  longer 
•■races  the ‘stage!)  T<hen  there  is  that 
miserable  cockney  in  Stevenson  s Ebb 

' To  go  back  to  Mr.  Steele.  He  makes 
this  singular  statement:  ‘Another 

cause  of  the  spread  and  deterioration 
of  this  loathly  Cockney  accent  is  per- 
haps bv  a strange  and  paradoxical  co-  | 
incidence  to  be  found  in  the  educa- 
tional zeal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s first  ad- 
ministration. For  just  as  we  began  to 
teach  under  Mr.  W.  E.  Foster  s Educa- 
tion Act,  the  horrors  that  now  appal 
the  hearers  began  to  acquire  their  pres- 
ent potency  and  influence.”  The  child- 
ren of  the  gutter  were  admitted  into 
the  public  schools.  They  brought  t eir 
speech  into  them:  it  contaminated  the 
children  of  a slightly  higher  social 
class;  the  teachers  either  did  not  try  or  | 
did  not  know  how  to  arrest  the  evil, 
and  it  spread.  The  American,  then,  can 
afford  to  smile  at  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  these  purists  in  his 
own  country.  But  listen  to  Mr.  Steele  a 
conclusion.  Shuddering  at  the  speech 
of  London,  he  says:  "It  is  the  more 
deplorable,  because  one  has  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  hear"  an  a_rgot ^of__s ueh  mi; 
matched' cocophony.”  And  thus  the 
American  gets  the  final  kick,  which  is 

undeserved.  . 

An  American  in  certain  districts  ot 
England  will  find  the  language  of  the 
natives  almost  if  not  wholly  unintelli- 
gible. (We.  remember  a cab  driver  in 
Oxford  who  might  as  well  have  spoken 
Sanscrit).  We  do  not  believe  that  an 
Englishman  would  experience  this 'diffi- 
culty in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

I Nor  does  the  American  in  an  English 
i province  fail  to  understand  because  the 
j native  uses  argot.  Mr.  Steele’s  employ- 
| ment  of  the  term  "argot”  is  uot  alto- 
> gethor  fortunate.  The/  Englishman  :n 
New  York  might  not  understand  East- 
side  slang,  but  the  “Oi  sye”  and  “Gow 
>owm”  of  the  Cockney  are  not  terms  in 
argot,  they  are  merely  instances  of  mis- 
erably pronounced  English. 


only  by  trie  -.- 

would  "he  tlio  31WIU1  v»*y**o**  - 
had  not  heard  somethiMda 
r-*rn  music  thS£t  should  be  heard,  bu*. 
sonata  is  In  its  way  conventional-even 
in  its  dull  passages. 


MR.  REINER’S  RECITAL. 

Mr  Frederick  Reiner,  pianist,  assisted 
by  Mr.  William  Hicks,  tenor,  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  in  Steincrt  Ilal  . 
The  programme  consisted  o£  Chop1 
Poionaise^op.  £, 

HuS^nan^PSO^^  « Arrangement 
of"  excerpts  from  Ver<Ws 

"'Mr  RR»s .^toying,  although  evl- 

^reH« 

5f  1 

1 tonation  good.  He  was  cncoreu. 
audience  was  sn:ali. 


^vomk^he  believed  them  to 
scalps  of  men  cut  off  after  they 
hanged,  and  so  tanned  and  dressed  for 
use.  When  he  observed  the  scholar , 
hair  longer  than  ordinary  (especial!} 
they  were  scholars  of  the  house)  he 
would  bring  a pair  Of  scissors  in  his 
muff  (which  he  commonly  wore),  and 
woe  be  to  them  that  sat  on  the  outsnle 
r.f  the  table.  1 remember  he  cut  Mr. 

C°Ai?  excellent  instance  of  paternal  gov- 
ernment and  personal  Huperv.sion  on 

S tfdVol  ?h«tPhr»u^f^ 

office  to  solfcit  money,  tainted  or  un- 
tainted. 


CONCERT  FOYER 


Will  Mr.  Jan  Kubelik  Wear  His 
Celebrated  Mutf? 


Muffs  were  worn  here  by  some  men 
as  late  as  1820.  and  they  were  biggest 
in  1810.  They  were  of  bear  skin,  sabl 
skin;  sometimes  two  kinds  of  fur  were 
in  one  muff,  “a  square  or  single  skm  of 
black  fur  alternating,  checkerboa.d 
fashion,  with  sable  or  squirrel;  some- 
times a strip  of  ermine  was  edged  with 
a darker  fur,  that  of  the  weasel,  called 

BWe  remember  in  our  younger  concert- 
going years  that  pianists  of  repute  came 
on  the  stage  gloved.  Lemon  colored 
kids  were  especially  affected  by  these 
virtuosos.  The  audience  watched  eager- 
ly the  process  of  ungloving,  and  when 

XcAadfewWfdeepnAVeatbh.rette  kind  of 
dience  often  heard  in  a fashion- 

fble AhSrcV'mmfdlately  after  a senti- 

mrtnttheSwmdn'bites  shrewdly-if  it  is  a 

“nio?dingatod  then  wfslof  oinea^enterd 
wlSr— Mr.  Ki  \belik  should 


according  to  v™.*. Ki Vfik  should 

WHAT  HIS  TRUE  QUALITIES  ARE  I soon*aUs!etro  bAtradUtonak 

Mr  Kubelik  is  a fiddler  by  birth. 
There  is  a fine  old  Bohemian  belief, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  breast  of  the  Czech, 
that  a good  father  should  bring  up  his 
son  to  be  a fiddler  or  a thief  Mr. 
Kubelik’s  father,  a market  gardener, 
after  thoughtful  consideration,  put  a 
fiddle  into  the  hands  of  his  young  son 
, j this  bov  is  also  a hypnotist,  for 
alfrte  hypnotic  virtuosos  do  not  come 
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I comes  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Kteele,  who  declares  that 
jin  general  terms  be  called 
|y  accent  has  spread  with 
■ ..pidity  in  London  and  the 
buiitry.  “It  permeates,  too, 
a generation  ago  spoke  with 
re  correctness;  and  one  won- 
er  this  is  because  during  the 
J years  the  Board  school  boy, 
Phis  faults  of  pronunciation, 

I constantly  rising  to  a higher 
here.  Be  the  cause  what  it 
Jquite  certain  that  even  in  the 
Immercial  circles,  at  Lloyd’s, 
lock  exchange,  and  in  Minc- 
| the  King’s  English  is  gen- 
J.ken  with  a far  worse  accent 
lailed  when  France  and  Prus- 
J at  death-grips.  As  for  the 
/he  street,  I believe  that  Dick- 
fld  he  revisit  these  glimpses  of 
Pin,  would  take  him  for  a for- 
hwhile  it  can  be  but  a small 
■of  Greater  London's  millions 
knot  speak  Cockney.” 

Yiid  that  the  Cockney’s  tongue 
| would  he  an  unknown  speech 
1 .fifty  years  ago.  Sam  Weller 
Jd  the  confusion  of  “v”  and 
¥■  in  the  Teutonic  Jew  and  the 
fi il  costermonger.  The  vowels 
L<n  broadened,  there  is  a pe- 
* ial  whine.  Tiie  Cockney  of 
L:  not  indulge  himself  in  such 
Vocations  as  “Oi  sye,”  “Gow 
Y.Vliivver  couldjer,  JineV” 
J Mr.  Arthur  Morrison’s  tales 
llife  will  undoubtedly  remem- 
pre  horrible  phrases.  We  do 
J the  lines  of  Mr.  Chevalier, 
Jre  milder  and  bis  eostermon- 
F-e  poetic.  There  is  an  amus- 
|ney  in  Mr.  George  Bernard 
lflapt.  Brassbound’s  Conver- 
the  correctness  of  his  speech 
•lied  by  some  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
swear  that  it  is  not  a 
hing.  (Apropos  of  this 
ably  suited  to  Mrs. 


HEW,  M 


Pieces  by  Porpora  and  Rach- 
maninoff at  Concert  at  Pot- 
ter Hall  by  Mrs,  Downer- 
Eaton  and  Mr,  Hadley. 


Mrs.  Jessie  Downer-Eaton,  pianist, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley,  ’cellist,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  in  Potter  Hall . 1 he., 

programme  included  a 'cello  sonata  j 
F major  by  Porpora;  these  piano  piece.. 
Intermezzo,  Brahms;.  .Etmcelles,  Mosz 
kowski:  Traeumerei,  R.  Strauss;  etude 
in  F minor,  Liszt;  ’cello  pieces  LI . S 
and  Gavotte,  H.  Hadley;  andante  from 
Popper’s  concerto  in  E minor,  Davidolt 
“Am  Spring  brunnen”  and  Rachmanin- 
off's 'cello  sonata,  op.  19  (first  tune 

The  hall  was  filled  with  a pleased 
audience,  and  the  concert  itself  was  o 
a pleasant  nature.  Mrs.  Eaton  played 
! effectively  a group  of  solo  pieces  th 
i called  for  a display  of  gentle  sentiment 
I or  brilliance  rather  than  for  any  exlu  - 


Gavotte  _ by  his  brother  w e i e hear  U 


srsw  ■ “mS  %«.». 

progress  in  spontaneity  and  m.autnori  y 

°f-phff°soAataeby  Porpora  Is  delightful 

^d  ?,f,  the  iightSspi°rH:  U W ^ 
A to  say  that  there  is  more  sincere 
and  more  musical  expression  in  the  sim 
pic  slow  movements  of  tins  sonata  than 
in  the-  whole  of  Rachmaninoff^.  For 
the  Russian’s  music  ««c^s  «nimagin|- 

JjlXS  afi^t  ^ 

nortant  fuss  and  bustle  in  develop- 
ment of  pale  themes,  and  the  second 
with  its  futile  striving  after  effect,  may 
be  uulekly  dismissed,  fhe  slcw  niovc- 
nrettinesc-but  th 


Mr.  Jan  Kubelik,  the  Bohemian  vio- 
linist, will  play  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  Kubelik  is 
now  in  his  26th  year.  When  he  first 
visited  us  four  years  ago  this  month 
and  played  in  the  same  hall  certain 
emotional  and  elderly  men  in  the  au- 
dience were  half  persuaded  by  his  slen- 
derness and  rather  mincing  walk  that 
he  was  a young  maiden  masquerading 
in  lad’s  dress.  Renewing  their  concert 
, acquaintance  with  him  they  will  be  re- 
assured. for  he  is  now  the  father  of 
twins,  of  whom  he  and  the  press  agent 
are  justly  proud.  At  the  same  time  if 
the  weather  should  be  extremely  cold 
and  Mr.  Kubelik  should  make  his  en- 
trance with  his  hands  in  his  celebrated 
muff— his  valet  or  his  third  secretary 
bearing  the  sacred  fiddle— they  might 
again  begin  to  doubt,  but  without  just 

cause.  ^ i.  ._ 

This  muff  has  excited  attention  in 
New  York,  a city  that  boas4s  of  its  free- 
dom from  parochial  prejudices. 

Why  should  Mr.  Kubelik  not  wear  a 
muff  in  cold  weather?  We  remember 
that  Mr.  Ignaz  Paderewski,  the  cele- 
brated Polish  hypnotist,  did  not  dis- 
dain one  when  he  first  visited  Boston. 

He  was  seen  sporting  it  in  Boylston 
street,  and  no  rude  boys  were  following 
him  with  ribald  jeer. 

Muffs  wenl  once  worn  here  by  men  o 
all*'  classes.  An  advertisement  in  the 
Boston  News  Letter  of  March  5 1715, 
reads  as  follows:  “Any  Man  that  took 
up  a Man’s  Muff  dropt  on  the  Lord  s 
Day  between  the  Old  Meeting  House 
and  the  South  Meeting  House  ar®  J*e" 
sired  to  Bring  it  to  the  Printer’s  Office 
and  Shall  be  Rewarded.”  Alice  Mor.  e 
Varle  auotes  this  as  a motto  for  her 

chap t e r^on G ” T w o Mascnline  VamUes- 

“gg  o?^  CosLime°1h  imertc™  wk 
then  gives  curious  information  about 

the  prfetfee  of  wearing  muffs  Dr.  John 

Prince,  the  minister  at  the  Old  soutn 
Church  lost  his  bearskin  muff  in  • 
and  advertised  for  it.  The  custom  of 
carrying  one  came  across  the  Atlantic. 
Tn  the  17th  century  the  muft  was  seldom 
of  to;  It  was  generally  of  some  rich 
material,  embroidered  and  trlniined  wlth 
rr»«;ettec;  of  ribbon  or  lace,  It  was  oiren 

hung  around  the  neck  wit’L1Ya^gfops 
ribbons  Grave  men  as  well  as  tops 
wore  therm  Thrifty  Mr.  Pepys  .lotted 

down  the  fact  that  he  took  his  fvffe  s 
last  year’s  muff  for  his  own  use,  ajid 
pave  her  old  one  to  his  mother.  ^7h 
doctor  carried  a muff  in  one  hand,  a 
gold-headed  cane  in  the  otner.  A muff 
is  more  than  half  in  the  makin0  of  a 
doctor,"  just  as  some  years  ago  eYYr^ 
youns'  physician  endeavored  to  grow  a 
fuU  andP  wise  beard.  Admiral  By ng  bore 
a muff  when  he  was  executed— as  ^ol- 
taire  put  it,  to  encourage  the  ot^e.^,a<3* 
mirals  Charles  James  Fox  sported  a 
muff  as  did  Dr.  Parr  whom  De  Quincey 
unmercifully  roasted,  the  E^rl  of  March, 
who  wished  no  “glaring  color,  Horace 
Walpole — he  sent  George  Montagu  a 
“decent  smallish  muff,  that  you  may 
put  it  in  your  pocket,  and  it  costs  but 
14  shillings.” 


ss’ois  33? 

Girl." 


Eminent  German  critics  haire  studied 
Mr,  Ktttellk’s  hypnotic touMfces  V 


disrnissea.  lid;  - 

ex.  vniiu  


■Wot 

■HlilBBfeAUt  Mrs.  E^tOJi 
ktha 


We  read  recently  a curious  story  in 
John  Aubrey’s  life  of  Ralph  Kettle,  D. 
D president  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
who  also  wore  a muff.  The  story  is 
worth  quoting  in  full; 

'r.vecf ’’’  . .x|ble  to  long  hair 


..  Mr. 

Mr.  ivuoeiiis.  s i — ... •, r,<-p,1 

Ludwig  Hartmann  of  Dresden  wnose 
study  has  been  carefully  translated  intd 
English  bv  the  thoughtful  Pres®  asf,^ 

^mindful  of  tbe  pleasure  of  the  pub- 
lic, inquires  into  Mr.  Kubelik  s power 

over  the  soul  of  his  h.eaiel' ...  hendins 
that  there  is  no  ’’conscious  will  bending 

or  compelling  the  wills+ _ n nit e dif - 

i ef^i  °lEisn  wmtotgsu\jugatcs 

souls;  a talent,  and  an  ^oonscious^ta^ 
ent  (and  therein  resides  its  J0®-  p ouis 
charm)  it  is  that  possesses  t0 

and  fills  us  with  dream  P ciures  akm  to 
those  which  live  in  the.  inmost  neari  o 
the  player  himself.  It  is  at  ran- 
to  us  of  the  God  given  phantasy  wni^n 
dwells  in  the  young  .Bohemian  ne 
wants  nothing-not  even  to  mane 

^'  aiu!  opce  mohe  listen  to  Mc.  thirt 
maim;  -This  magnetism  of 
works  through  the  medium  of  l?™ 
a stimulus,  and  thus  we  see  in  om 

shrewd  jejune  dayfi’  i1}.  t-Y|,eS  world-old 
thousand  electric  figbp’v  t^e.  „ ,.iler  ot- 

stot-v  of  the  sempiternal  ratcatcner  oi 

Hamelin  whom  the  music-loving  , 

etve^e1^  «e  ^Sr“i 

enricised  then,  only  by  nerve  spe 
CiButtSMr.  Kubelik  does  not  describe 
himself  as  a pathological  music  maker 
although  he  talks  freely. 

The  reporter  was  much  impressed 
“The  sums  of  money  earned  by  his  del' 
fingers  are  not  to  be  computed  in  pr' 
saic  terms  of  salary,  but  in  the  excitii  t 
scale  of  a successful  mining  specula 
tion.”  This  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Jolmsor 
bustling  about  Thrale's  brewery  an 
saying,  when  asked  the  value  of  th< 
property:  “We  are  not  here  to  sell 

parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  po 
tentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  th' 

dMrmkuieiUk?urboses  to  give  concert 
in  Eombay  and  Calcutta,  for  he  wishe 
to  know  more  about  the  “wonderfn 
philosophy  and  religious  life  of  th 

HHeUhas  a castle  in  Bohemia-possibl; 
one  of  the  seven  that  belonged  to  th 
King  of  Bohemia  in  ‘‘Tristram  Shandy, 
and  the  ownership  carries  with  it  th 

right  of  sitting  in  the  Bohemian  L^^ 
lature,  whether  the  castle  is  or  is 
provided  with  sanitary  plumbing.  • 
castles  that  we  have  seen,  even 
on  the  Rhine,  were  shy  of  batoo 
A babe  in  the  house  is  a well^ 
of  pleasure.  Mr.  Kubelik  haatw 
true  artesian  wells  of  joy.  They 
girls,  “the  prettiest  you  exer  saw, 
very  different  in  character;  one  tr' 
dance  when  I play  and  cannot 
still;  she  seems  all  ears  and 
The  other  stands  still  and  looks 
solemnly  without  moving  a "to- 
making  a sound;  she  may  be  thi 
unutterable  things.  I don  t knot 
which  is  the  more  musical,  but  l 

k jlJre^rt'an  interesting  question 
> .-i nf  sl^ndfir  SHU 


Here  is  an  iuwwu«e 
the  drawing  power  of  a slender  and  L 
netic  voutn,  heart  free_  and  ^wU  J 


romance  *n  H 


et  ucuurt  BXinsti  ; \ 11- 

I.lngun”  (lor  two  choirs); 
aiUimi" ; J lerzogcuberg’s 


lost? 

will,  indeed,  solve  moro  than 
n.  According  to  all  accounts. 
Ilk  Is  now  well  worth  hearing, 
think  that  if  Mr.  Kubelik  were 
_an  chief,  one  of  the  twins  would 
have  been  choked,  that  ill  luck 
averted  from  the  house! 

'here  will  soon  be  a lull  in  tho  con 
•t  season.  Mr.  Bauer  gave  his  last 
:ital  on  Monday— and  although  his 
ring  was  of  a continuously  higher 
ler  than  during  his  last  season  In 
ston,  he  drew  much  smaller  audi- 
os. ■ Ho  now  shares  in  the  common 
, The  visiting  pianist  or  violinist, 
and  tried  friend  or  loudly  heralded 
anger,  has  faced  only  a few  hearers, 

1 there  Is  nothing  more  pathetically 
nical  than  tho  enthusiasm  of  a small 
lienee,  especially  when  men,  women 
1 children  straggle  in  during  the  first 
though  they  sought  accident 


Jter  or  a resting  place  for  a 


t.  A 


ir— as 
y shelt 
f-hour. 

he  Choral  Art  Society  will  sing  for 
first  time  this  season  in  Trinity 
irch  tomorrow  night— and  ecclesiast- 
muslc  1?  more  Impressive  in  a church 
t looks  like  a church  than  in  a garish 
cert  hall.  Mr.  Reisenauer  will  play 
the  Symphony  concerts  this  week 
s Concert  Piece,  which  once 
our  mothers  and  aunts.  The 
’lb  will  show  on  Monday  night 
*«*ty  of  wind  instruments  need 
inevitably  remind  the  hearer  of  a 
nan  street  band  playing  on  a wind- 
?Pt  corner.  And  on  Christmas  eve 
I Christmas  night  the  Handel  and 
ydn.  the  venerable  society,  will  per- 
m a sparkling  novelty,  the  "Mes- 
i,"  which  has  received  favorable  no- 
us and  excited  considerable  public 

3tlon  in  London  and  English  cath- 
tiowns.  _ 

pc  ti 

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 


Alfred  Reisenauer,  Pianist,  W.ll 
Make  His  First  Appearance  at 
These  Concerts. 


eighth  public  rehearsal  of  the 
ston  Symphony  orchestra  will  be  in 
mphony.  Hall  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
ricke  will  conduct,  and  Mr,  Alfred 
isenauer,  who  gave  two  recitals  in 
rdan  Hall  late  in  the  season  of  1903-4, 
11  jway  for  the  first  time  at  these 
ncerts.  & ^ 

laydn’s  Symphony  in  B flat  major 
& H.  No.  8)  has  not  been  played  at 
ese  concerts,  although  it  was  a fa- 
rite  with  the  audiences  of  the  old 
irvard  Musical  Association.  It  was 
st  produced  at  a Salomon  con- 
rt  in  London  in  1791,  altd  it  gave  so 
uch  pleasure  that  the  first  and  last 
jvements  were  repeated,  “encort,”  as 
lydn  wrote  in  his  curious  diary.”  Mr. 
■isenauer  will  play  Weber’s  once 
pular  concert  piece,  which  has  been 
ayed  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Busoni 
id  Mr.  George  M.  Nowell.  The  intro- 
iction  of  act  III.  of  Humperdinck’s 
usic  to  "Kings’  Children”  and  the 
me  composer’s  Humoreske  will  follow 
e concert  piece.  Liszt’s  familiar  syra- 
onic  poem,  ‘‘Tasso:  Lament  and  Tri- 
nph,”  will  be  the  final  number. 

'he  programme  of  the  concerts  next 
>ek  will  Include  Dvorak’s  overture, 
■Jature”;  the  Pastorale  from  Bach’s 
iristmae  overture,  Strube’s  new  violin, 
ncerto  No.  2 in  P sharp  minor  (played 
Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski)  and 
■ethoven’s  “Pastoral”  symphony. 

Vlme.  Eames  tvlll  sing  at  the  con- 
rts  of  Dec.  29-30,  when  Amherst  Web- 
r’s  symphony  will  be  performed  for 
e first  time  in  America.  He  is  now 
e pianist  of  her  concert  company. 

rjy~i  j j - 


iOCIETV  CONCERT 


fjnrty. Church  Well  Filled  at 
Jits  First  Appearance  This 
| Season — Mr,  Wallace 
Soodrich,  Conductor, 


ie, Choral- Art  Society,  Mr,  Wallace 
ciricn,  conductor,  sang  last  night  for 
‘first  time  this  season,  its  fifth,  in 
y:  Church,  which  was  well  filled, 
rge  male  chorus  ai^t  Mr.  Albert  W. 
iv,  . oiganist,  assisteu  the  society 
programme  was  as  follows:  Giovan- 
rabrieli’g  ‘‘Beata  Es  Virgo  Maria”; 
>o  and  chorus,  -plorate,  Fiiii  is- 
jj from  Cavisslmi’s  “Jephta”  (Mrs. 
and  chorus);  “Sanctus,”  froni 
’ ; mass,  “Assuinpta  Est”;  Ec- 


Glbbon.V  “Hosanna”;  Horzogonberg’ 

‘'Contest  Thou,  Light  of  Gladness"; 
Verdi’s  "Paternoster'' ; an  "Ave  Maria,” 
by  Cetwr  Franck;  “Beuedictus,”  frutn 
Liszt's  Ml  sail  Choral  is. 

The  features  of  llto  programme  and 
also  of  the  performance  were  llto  air 
and  Chorus  of:  Carlsslnil,  the  liymn  of 
Vittorio,  tlio  niotot  of  Horzogonberg, 
Verdi's  ’'Paternoster’’  and  tho  Hosanna 
in  Liszt’s  "Bonedlctus.”  Gabrieli’s  niotot 
need3,  In  these  days  at  .least,  a larger 
body  of  singers.  Tho  music  as  sung  last 
night  seemed  thin  and  chiefly  of  his- 
torical Interest.  Tito  music  of  Pales- 
trina eltoaen  for  the  programme  did  not 
show  the  great  composer  at  his  host, 
and  It  was  sung  without  sufficient 
rhetorical  accent.  Eccafd’s  motet  was 
■’Kapollmeistermusik”  of  its. period.  Gib- 
bons’ "Hosanna"  suffered  from  tho  un- 
due swiftness  of  t lro  pace— at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  us.  The  running  passages 
were  too  often  in  consequence  a scram- 
ble; the,  polyphony  was  confused,  and 
there  was  littlo  or  no  time  for  the  ex- 
pression or  majestic  praise  and  Joy. 
Cesar  Franck,  as  organist  of  Saint 
CIo  tilde,  wrote  a good  deal  of  music  for 
his  church.  He  composed  three  or  four 
Ave  Marias,  three  of  thorn  20  years  or  so 
before  his  masterpieces.  The  Ave  Marla 
sung  last  night  is  suavely  melodious 
and  it  has  character,  but  it  is  not  tho 
music  of  the  great  Franck,  neither  har- 
monically nor  in  the  peculiar  blend  of 
mysticism  and  tenderness  ’ that  sets 
him  apart  from  modern  composers  of 
religious  music— and  among  this  religious 
music  should  bo  classed  the  piano  quin- 
tet, the  string  quartet  the  chorals  for 
organ,  the  prelude,  choral  and  fugue 
for  piano,  for  true  religious  music  does 
not  necessarily  need  a text  or  a title. 
The  Benedictus  of  Liszt  is  forcibly 
feeble  up  to  the  unexpected  and  beauti- 
ful treatment  of  the  Hosanna,  which  is, 
indeed,  seraphic  music. 

Carlssimi’s  “Jephta”  was  performed 
as  a whole  two  or  three  years  ago  in 
Germany.  Whether  the  experiment  of 
giving  the  entire  work  here  would  be 
successful,  or  whether  the  oratorio 
would  interest  only  a few,  is  not  easv 
to  determine  by  argument.  Possibly 
the  work’  might  then  seem  boresome, 
but  surely  the  Lament  of  tho  warrior’s 
daughter  with  the  sympathizing  chorus 
of  maidens  is  music  for  the.  emotional 
of  any  century;  the  appeal  is -so  direct, 
so  moving,  so  dramatic.  Vittorio’s  set- 
ting of  the  “Fatigue  lingua”  is  most  im- 
pressive. with  the  alternation  of  ma- 
jestic. unison  and  polyphonic  treatment 
of  :iie  plain  song  melody;  for  this  poly- 
phony is  alive  with -beauty  and  devout- 
ness—witness,  tlio  quiet  solemnity  of  tho 
“Tantmvt.  ergo.”  Hero  genius  clothed 
in  flesh  the  dry  bones'  ol:  formalism. 
Nor  is ' there  any  suggestion  of  clois- 
tered asceticism.  The  music  is  verv 
human.  There  are.  composers  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  schools  .who  remind  one 
of  the  ancient  philosopher  of  natural 
parts  who  spent  years  in  writing  refu- 
tations of  tho  logical  puzzle,  "The 
Liar”:,  if  you  say  you  lie,  and:  in  so 
saying  tell  the  truth,  then  you  tell  the 
truth  in -lying.  But  Vittoria  in  his  mys- 
ticism did  not  forget  the  trials  and  sor- 
rows and  anxious  hopes  of  men  and 
women -In  Uie  world  and  of  the  world- 
nor  is  his  musical  expression  a Nether- 
land  contrapuntal  puzzle,  a mere  feat 
of  skill,  a challenge  to  rivals,  a defiance 
to  would-be  imitators.  The  motet  of 
Herzogenberg  lias  real  beauty,  though 
in  one  or  two  places  it  approaches  sen- 
timentalism. Abtian  sentimentalism  in 
melodic  phrases  for  the  sopranos.  Ver- 
di’s Paternoster  has  beep  sung  before 
by  the  Choral  Art  Society,  but  not  so 
well  as  it  was  sung  last  night  It  can- 
not stand  by  tile  side  of  the  same  com- 
poser s remarkable  four  sacred  pieces 
written  shortly  before  bis  death,  but  it 
bveatnes  tiro  same  spirit -of  dramatic  de- 
vout ness  .and  the  construction  is  gen- 
erally admirable.  55 

It  is,  a good  thing  for  us  all  to  hear 
spell  works  sung  by  this  excellent  choir 
and  led  by  its  capable  conductor  whose 
enthusiasm  is  purely  artistic,  for  il  is 
controlled  by  knowledge  and  taste. 
Hero  is  music  that  is  wholly  without 
ta.mt  o:  materialism  and  commercial- 
ism. music  that  in  the  larger  sense  is 
impersonal.  The  composers  do  not 

stand  between,  their  motets  and  the 
bearers.  They  aro  not  dogmatic,  thev 
are  not  individual  theorists.  They 
wrote  for  a church  as  servants  of  a 
church,  . but  whatever  their  beliefs  or 
associations  their  music  is  for  the 
church  universal.  Such  music  is  not 
tor  qnc  generation,  not  for  one  century. 

It  inspires  loftier  and  purer  feelings  in 
the  breasts  of  even  the  mercenary  or 
the  indifferent  of  today.  It  brings  hone 
or  comfort.  It  uplifts  the  hearer  above 
the  pomps  the  vanities,  the  petty 
things  men  set  their  hearts  upon,  ft 
I reminds  us  that  the  world  passeth 
away  and  the  lust  thereof 
The.  society  will  sing  for  the  second 
time  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Friday  evening 
March  23.  ‘ b' 

UNDUE  EXPOSURE. 

Some  months  ago  The  Herald  com- 
mented on  a German  sect  that  purposed 
to  live  “the  natural  life”:  Bat  fruit, 

nuts,  herbs,  sleep  in  the  open  air,  wear 
no  clothes  and  “cultivate  a transcend- 
ental state  of  mind.”  Mr.  Engelhardt 
founded  this  sect  and  he  had  the  am- 
bition to  build  up  an  international 
colonial  empire,  “living  a sunny,  naked, 
fruit-eating  life.”  ;The  entrance  fee  was 
about  $250,  and  “only  men  of  a noble 
and  excellent  character”  were  admitted. 
Perhaps  the  price  of  admission  was  too 
high ; perhaps  only  a few  men  were 
noble  and  excellent  enough  for  Mr. 
lingelhardt’s  purpose ; perhaps,  again, 
there  were  only  a few  of  these  modern 
Sun  Worshippers  who  were  wholly  sure 
of  their  shape ; the  fact  remains  that 
the  sect  was  not  popular.  Now  the  news 
comes  that  the  members  have  perished, 

ling  . 


one  by  one,  on  the  little  island  of  Ka- 

bakon,  in  tho  Pacific.  They  died  by  rea- 
son of  their  belief,  for  the  large  area  of 
skin  exposed  drew  Hies  from  all  parts 
of  the  island,  and  tho  believers,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  story,  wore  enjoy- 
ing "unsullied  happiness,”  found  mala- 
ria envious  and  malignant. 

There  lmve  been  fruit-eaters  from  the 
earliest  days;  there  have  been  disbe- 
lievers in  marriage  there  have  been 
sleepers  in  (he  open  air,  nnd  in  Boston, 
Concord  and  Cambridge  years  ago  there 
were  some  who  cultivated  a transcend- 
ental state  of  mind.  There  have  also 
been  sects  who  disdained  to  wear 
clothes,  as  the  Adamites  and  the  more 
modern  Picards  of  the  15th  century, 
who  wished  to  re-establish  “the  law  of 
nature,”  and  they  settled  on  nn  island 
in  a Bohemian  river.  They  were  put 
[to  death  by  conventional  and  unappre- 
ciative neighbors.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken a queer  sect  of  enthusiasts  far  out 
West  not  long  ago  believed  it  their  duty 
to  go  about  unclad,  and  the  police 
looked  coldly  on  them  and  chilled  their 
fervor.  Now,  on  a remote  and  sunny 
lisle  Nature  herself  slays  those  who  would 
[fain  have  lived  in  obedience  to  nature, 
another  proof  that  nature  has  its  little 
I ironies  and  thoroughly  enjoys  them. 

H £ , < j (, 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Gerlcke  conductor,  gave  its  eighth  con- 
cert last  evening  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  programme  was  as  ’ follows: 

Symphony  in  Il-fl.it  1 R.  & H.  No.  8 Haydn 

Concert  piece  for  piano Weber 

Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  -‘Kings’  Chil- 
dren” and  Humoreske Humperdinck 

Symphonic  poem  "Tasso” I.is/.t 

Haydn,  like  Hannibal,  was  a very 
pretty  fellow  in  those  days,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  occasionally  his  ami- 
able chatter  and  cheery  laugh.  This 
symphony  in  B flat  was  played  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts,  and  it  was 
a novelty  to  the  younger  generation, 
although  in  the  palmy  years  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  it  was  a 
favorite. 

But  is  this  honest  music  now  heard  to 
its  best  advantage?  Written  for  a Sal- 
omon concert  in  London,  it  was  played 
by  an  orchestra  of  about  40  men  and  in 
a hall  95  feet  by  35.  The  gay  spirit  was 
then  contagious;  the  sentimeht— as  a 
rule  inherently  perfunctory,  ,or  graceful 
rather  than  deep  .or  tender  — did  not 
probably  seem  so  thin  and  superficial. 
Let  this  music  be  played  by  a full  mod- 
ern orchestra,  with  30  or  more  violins 
against  a flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns  and  two  trumpets.  In  a huge 
hall,  and  what,  pray,  becomes  of  its 
charm,  its  simple  mirth?  ~ 

Certain  German  conductors  of  late 
years  try  to  solve  the  problem  by  re- 
ducing the  string  hand.  Unless  the  hall 
be  reasonably  small,  the  reduction  is  of 
, little  profit.  Others,  like  Mr.  Gericke 
double  the  wood-wind  instruments  but 
the  addition  does  not  really  help  mat- 
ters, for  the  music  then  assumes  swollen 
proportions,  -and  the  spirit  of  it  the 
pleasantly  archaic  flavor,  is  lost,  ’with 
Haydn’s  orchestra  in  a small  hall  the 
violin  solo  in  the  finale  of  this  symphony 
might  be  piquant.  In  Symphony  Halt  It 
would  be  ineffective,  and  therefore  Mr 
Gericke  wisely  gave  the  passage  to  ali 
the  first  violins. 

Mr.  Reisenauer  -was  already  known 
here  as  a pianist  of  indisputable  aifis 
and  acquirements.  His  choice  of  Weber’s 
concert  piece  was  an  unfortunate  one 
tor  the  music  is  hopelessly  antiquated! 
Its  very-  modernity  at  the  time  it  was 
composed  hastened  its  death  vet  it 
made  a brave  struggle,  and  'even  in 
tne  70s  it  was  popular  with  audiences 
and  a show  piece  for  virtuosos.  Mr 
Reisenauer  took  it  seriously  last  night 
and  triumphed  with  It  by  a pianist 
passages  T™0’..*0  the  runnln 

strains 


Is  still 


i ■ . in  li 

Pose  a “Blkmii'ck"  -vniphony  In 
movements?  Did  not  Huber  eompoi 
"Boecklln,”  and  Hell,  the  Englishman, 
n "Walt  Whitman”  symphony?  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  certainly  characteristics 
enough  for  four  movements,  Indeed 
| there  Is  a superabundance  of  material. 
Tho  first  allegro  might  Illustrate  ills 
passion  for  Hie  chase  or  ills  military 
career;  tho  slow  movement,  something 
lender  yet  Impressive,  should  he  en- 
titled "Advice  to  American  Mothers; 
Genesis  I..  22”;  as  for  the  scherzo— Is 
not  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  a scherzo? 
Tho  finale,  of  a heroic  nature,  might 
represent  him  as  warring  against  rail- 
ways arid  trusts,  with  a grand  apollie- 
osls  and  the  introduction  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”  Ingeniously  counter- 
pointed. 

But  we  wander,  which  is,  nccordlng 
to  the  old  song,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
the  miller.  It  Is  a good  tiling  to  hear 
such  music  as  this  of  Humperdinck  to 
remind  us  of  the  Inanity  of  so  nlany  of 
the  later  German  orchestral  compoil- 
tions.  Brahms  Is  dead,  the  last  of  tho 
great  German  formalists  with 
mantle  otreak.  Richard  Strauss 
alive.  And  who  are  the  others  ...  ««.  - 
many  that  have  both  ideas  and  facility 
of  expression? 

This  music  of  Humperdinck  is  as  tho 
rinsings  in  the  Bayreuth  kitchen.  Let  It 
be  granted  that  the  Humoresque  Is  a 
comparatively  early  work;  .-that  Hum- 
perdinck published  it  shows  he  has  no 
sense  of  humor,  although  he  did  teach 
Siegfried  Wagner  composition.  But  we 
forget.  They  discovered  lately  In  New 
York  that  "Haensel  and  Gretel”  was 
intended  by  the  composer  as  a side- 
splitting burlesque  of  Wagner’s  meth- 
ods; that  he  therefore  turned  a fairy 
tale  into  a pompous  epic;  that  he  for 
this  reason  made  his  little  fishes  talk 
like  whales.  Sunbeams  from  cucum- 
bers! And  this  music  to  "Kings’  Chil- 
dren”—what  is  it  but  Wagner's  orches- 
tral dress  thrown  over  a manikin  with- 
out the  semblance  of  facial  intelli- 
gence? Moods  from  "Tristan”  fol- 
lowed by  a ditty  for  male  voices  given 
to  the  horns.  The  music  would  not  be 
worth  serious  discussion  were  it  not 
for  the  attempt  of  a clique  in  Germany 
to  hail  him  as  a direct  descendant  of 
Wagner. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
performance  of  Liszt’s  "Tasso.”  This 
symphonic  poem  is  hearly  60  years  old, 
yet  it  is  today  more  modern  than  the 
two  pieces  that  preceded.  Liszt  wrote 
for  audiences  unborn  and  had  faith  in 
the  judgment  of  posterity.  When  he 
was  truly  inspired;  as  in  “Tasso,”  there 
was  a nobility  in  his  thought  and  an 
elegance  in  tho  expression  that  are  still 
unsurpassed  in  this  particular  kind  of 
orchestral  composition.  Tschaikowsky 
was  in  some  respects  the  greater.  Ho 
was  more  elemental,  more  direct,  more 
passionate,  more  overpowering;  but 
what  did  not  he,  as  well  as  Wagner, 
learn  from  Liszt  in  harmonic  progres- 
sions and  in  orchestral  color,  as  Liszt 
in  turn  learned  from  Berlioz,  the  father 
of  all  modern  orchestration?  Saint- 
Saens,-  in  his  symphonic  poems,  has 
caught  the  elegance  of  Liszt,  but  the 
subjects  he.  chose,  except  “The  Youth 
of  Hercules,”  did  not  admit  the  pecu- 
liar nobility,  nor  is  it  in  Saint-Saens’ 
musical  nature.  Nor  in  “Tasso”  is 
there  any  need  of  a detailed  programme. 
“Lament  and  Triumph”  is  enough,  if 
it  be  granted  that  the  hearer  is  ac- 
quainted with  Tasso.  Even  as  absolute 
music,  the  work  is  beautiful,  stirring, 
impressive. 

MR.  KUBELIK7S  RECITAL 

Mr.  Jan  Kubelik,  the  Bohemian  vio- 
linist, made  his  first  appearance  here 
this  season  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall.  There  was  a very  ap- 
plausive audience.  He  was  assisted  by- 
Mr.  Ludwig  Schwab,  pianist,  and  the 
time  between  numbers  of  his  pro- 


and  played  them  for  the  most  part 
poorly,  as  far  as  rhythm  and  sentiment 
were  concerned. 

Mr.  Kubelik's  programme  included 
Handel’s  sonata  in  E major  No.  4, 
Ernst’s  Concerto  in  F sharp  minor, 
Beethoven’s  romance  in  G major,  Sar- 
asate's  Spanish  Dance  No.  S and  Wien- 
iawski’s  "Russian  Carnival."  His  tone 
is  beautiful.  It  is  luscious  hut  not 
over-ripe.  His  intonation  Is  sure,  and 

technical  difficulties  were  mastered  bv 
la  I?  }°PJ.  ai®°-,  gained  since  his 

ynsit  in  breadth  and  maturity  of 

dividuaffty.  now  a cerUlin  [ 

*5-  howe.ver-  a virtuoso  in  the  re-  i 
stricted  meaning  of  the  term.  He  does  I 
I "0t'  :kr  the  sreat  Ysaye— when  Ysayo 
LW-re?::eate  tile  musio  -and  give 
Vtet£rarer  sense  of  being:  present  I 
at  the  creation.  Ho  is  not  an  inter- 

for 1 he  ‘\V?C  fuF  !I)eanJng  of  the  word;  : ~ 

cal,  nrPni  t0i  p,ay  pieces  that 

.call  mst  of  all  tor  brilliant  technical 

nf  iime’  pi®ccs  .Wlth  em°tional  contents  ! 
of  little  moment  or  wholly  lacking-.  Yet 

moreUinh?hia1di'Si°  *iy  Handel  and  still 

sonata 


- ...  xuib'1  ui  me  same  sonata 

: xorc.e.  No  doubt  the  running  ! iT,  ® £rpe  emotion  and  artistry  1 
s and  long  continued  technical  i 1 “0J£ld  aot  have  played  them  in  this  Irl 
....  appeal  to  him,  but  it  seemed  n<  manner  when  he  first  visited  us  and  it  J 

hHHisnee  th?  t?°othiMjW,  elegance  and  i that  ln  ,ln>«  he  himself  ’ ' 

brilliance  of  his  technioue  weet.  I ‘ f're  of  such  dre-.rv  cti.rr  I 


dreary  stuff  as 
concerto  and  play  music  which 
mail68  demands  on  his  higher  nature 

Youfh  flCthUtai"t  anf}  inlerPrcter. 
Youth  is  the  time  for  virtuo^itv  and 
although  Mr.  Kubelik  is  Ihe  lather  of 
twins— we  learn  this  from  informaUon 


brilliance  Of  his  technique  Swefe  %Vt 
better  employed  Fortunately  we  shall 

fn°re,  ifaie  ap . bPPprtun i t y to  hea-1-  him 
in  recitals.  ,We  say  "fortunately,”  for 

"pfeff  Z Webeupr^mml  chielty  10  8 

CoKt't^ib^hdoehHTpe?S"  “O  Amos  [ "thf 

Cottle.  Phoebus!  what  a name!’'  HJs  I®1' conrt^ dentlaliy  by  the  press  aeent 
music  played  last  night— the  introduo  public— he  is  still  young:  in  hi- 

turn  to  an  act  df  a drama  written  by  the  w°Uld  also  be  foolish  to 

nndSh  the  0frrti1ile'  Iate  Heinrich  Porg>  s ■ listMiW^vlV3  a’certain  Pleasure  in 
and  the  Humoresque— Is  eminently  n,ng  1°  yh’tuoso  pieces  whi  n thev 
Hqmperdinckian..  Sir  Augustus  Harris  u,0.„as  admirably  performed  as  ihev 
spoke  better  than  he  knew  at  the  first  * er*  Yesterday.  But  the  great  violjni-i 
performance  of  “Haensel  and  Gretel”  in  name  endures,  must  relv  on 

New  York,  when  he  alluded  feelingly  n ' something  more  than  brilliance  arid  a 
a Cockney  manner  to  the  composer  as  6™*uou*  »?ne.  "Ce  and  a 

. ..  xhe  audience  was  imperative  in  its 

emand  for  encores,  and  Mr.  Kubelik 
generous  In  response.  Miss  Eyre 


' Cockney  manner  to  the  composer  #s 

* Mr'  ^^P^dinkel.’'  Mr.  Humperdinck  was  imperative  in  its 

was  lately  in  New  York;  he  also  saw  ,dClrnanf1  for  encores,  and  Mr.  Kubelik 
Niagara  Falls  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  "iai>  ffenerous  m response.  Miss  F.-rr 
'v't  t?.thlnlt  °f  him  now  on  the  steamer  S’fSO*),wa3  lpvlted  lo  add  to  the  length 
sketching  a symphonic  poem  inspired  2.Uh.?  ProSramm.e-  , -Mr.  Kubelik  may  I 
mi,dhC“oataract  arhP  a symphony  en-  a Kec°nd  recital  herein  March, 
titled  Roosevelt  ' -£CG  not  Mai  A — . ■ 


LETTERS  ISSUED  IN 


ENGL 


A Handsomely  Printed  and  Illustrated  Volume 


by  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch — Another  Life  of 
Brahms — The  Music  Lovers’  Calendar — Mr. 
Converse’s  New  Opera— Personals. 


^RS.  ROSA  NEWMARCH’S 
version  in  English  of 
“The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Peter  llich  Tschaikow- 
sky,’’ by  his  brother,  Mo- 
deste,  is  published  by 
John  Lane  of  London  and 
■w  York.  The  volume  is  not  heavy  in 
• hand,  although  it  contains  782  pages. 

is  handsomely  printed,  and  is  m 
cry  way  a pleasure  to  the  eye.  There 
e 22  illustrations,  portraits  of  the  com- 
<er  and  of  members  of  his  family, 
r-ws  of  houses  and  rooms  associated 
ah  Tschaikowsky  and  facsimiles  of  his 
anuscrlpt. 

I'he  publication  of  this  volume  has 
•en  eagerly  anticipated  by  many  to 
horn  Russian  is  an  unknown  language, 

;<l  to  others  the  translation  into  Ger- 
lan  by  Paul  Juon  was  necessarily  slow 
id  toilsome  reading,  accompanied  as  it 
as  with  the  use  of  a dictionary.  Ful- 
ler more  the  length  of  Juon’s  transla- 
,n  is  of  itself  formidable.  There  are 
to  vofume-s— 1370  large  octavo  pages 

'.Mr-  Newmarch  is  already  known  as 
U author  of  a short  life  of  Tschai- 
owgky  with  extracts  from  his  w itings 
ml  diaries.  This  book  was  published 
11900  and  is  now  out  of  print.  Mrs. 
lew  inarch  in  the  compilation  was 
bliged  to  put  faith  in  the  material  then 
t hand  and  certain  statement*  made 
herein  are  now  known  to.be  erroneous 
,o  the  exhaustive  work  of 
t . : ’L  brother  Her  aim  in  the  com- 
lilation  was  “to  embody  in  book  form 
L tiie  literature— scattered  through  the 
I.- wav*?  of  Russian  journalism— concein- 
t.'iir  composer  ot  the  Pathetic  sym- 

"u%m.  the  late  P.  Jurgenson,  the  pub- 
liftiior  of  Tschaikowsky  s music  and 
Modeste’s  biography,  wished  a transla- 
1,0-1  imo  English  of  Modeste  s colossal 
labor  of  love  from  Mrs.  Ivewmarcn  and 
American  was  to  publish  the i 
l,ut  the  negotiations  with  the  latter  fen 

1 n Air  it  Newmarch  at  first  intended  to 


i ransiate  “the.  original  _ in  its  entire tjn  S- 
“Closer  examination  lo- 
aded0 ih^  a large,  proportion 

known*  tfthf  En0glShSaml  American 

gg  rSL?  oWtVkTd  M't 

1 every6 detail  of  Russian  musical  life. 

But  what  matters  it  to  whom  the  letters 
were  addressed,  whether  to  a Brand 
duke  or  to  the  valet  . 

kow-’kv  were  the  writer.  These  mi 
mite  and  local  particulars  may  be  of 
the  liveliest  interest  and  of  vei marne 
importance  to  all  students  of  Rusman 

music.  As  it  is.  we  must  put  blind  taun 
in  Mrs.  Newmardh's  dissimulation. 

Her  second  reason  for  ahndgemei  t 
me  original  is  of 

would  risk  a complete  t anblatioim  T_ 

vent,  general  circulation.  It . appear 
: f.-nm  Mrs  Newmarch  s preface  that 
oven  the  German  edition  is  about  one- 
H,ird  shorter  than  the  original. 

Her  idea  in  selection  was  to  preserve 
■is  far  as  possible  an  autobiographical 
Character- to  let  Tschaikowsky  tell  his 
iwn  storv.  “For  this  reason  the  propor- 
ion  of  leters  to  the  additional  biograph- 
ic" matter  is  even  greater  in  my  ver- 
1 ..-'on  than  in  the  German  edition. 

The  most  romantic  episode  of  Tschai- 
l-owskv’s  life — bis  friendship,  extending  | 
mm  13  years,  with  a woman  to  whom 

-He  never  addressed  a direct  personal 

Greeting— is  told  in  a series  ot  mt  mate 
tetters  111  these  I have  spared  aU  but 
the  most  necessary  abridgements. 

It  is  not  SO  much  the  needs  of  th^spe 
eialist  1 have,  kept  most  constants  i™ 
view  as  those  of  that  large  section  ot 
the  ’musical  public  whose  interest  in 
Tschaikowsky  has  been  awakened  by 
tlie  sincerely  emotional  and  human  ele- 
ments of  his  music. 

— 4— - 

Mrs.  Xctvmarcir*  \ erniou. 

We  do  not  know  Russian,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  presumptuous  to  speak 
concerning  tbe  fidelity  of  Mi  ■ i ew 
march's  translation.  Juon,  in  his  trans- 
lation into  German,  attempted  first  of 


VORTX, 


.W.  S.BKACKTK 

contralto 

all  to  reproduce  the  tone,  the  mood  of 
Tschaikowsky's  letters.  It  was  often 
hard  for  him.  he  says  in  his  note  to  the 
17th  part,  to  dot  this,  and  he  feared  lest 
certain  expressions  might  seem  strange, 
or  possibly  too  familiar,  to',  German- 
ears.  He  also  begs  that  all  the  solicisms 
in  style  should  not  be  attributed  to  him: 
"A  man  does  not  write  a letter  ns  lie 
would  ■write  a book.”  Juon  did  not  pol- 
ish  and  revise  any  letter  in  which 
Tschaikowsky  was  more  concerned  with 
what  lie  wrote  than  liow.be  wrote;  he 
tried  to  have  it- sound  in  German  as  it 
sounded  in  Russian.  Thus  did  he  strive 
to  be  the  ideal  translator,  fur  an  ad- 
mirable translation  is  never  laboriously 
faithful;  l here  is  never  the  suggestion 
of  the  interlinear  crib,  preferred  by 
scuool  boys  of  our  day  to  Dr.  Anthon  s 
ornate  translations  of  difficult  passages 
in  his  friendly  notes  that  were  scowled 
. at  bv  rigid  tutors. 

Mrs.  Newrna rch's  version  is  easy’  mil 
delightful  reading.  Here  is  a specimen, 
takefi  at  random,  n extract  from  the 


was  traveinns:  » nxi  is  more  woari 

some  than  i railway  journey  and  ... 
some  companions?  An  Italian,  an  in 
describable  fool,  has  tacked  himself  o 
to  me,  and  I hardly  know  liow  to  gc 
rid  of  him.  He  dops  not  even  knot 
where  he  is  going,  nor  where  to  chan? 
his  money.  I changed  mine  at  a Jew 
in  Cracow.  What  a bore  it  :.H  is!  con 
times  I think  of  Sasi.a  and  Modi,  an 
my  heart  is  fit  to  break.  At  \ olochls 
great  agitation,  and  my  nerves  upsc: 
With  tlie  exception  of  the  Italian,  m 
fellovv-t ravellrrs  are  bearable.  I scarce 
i ]y  slept  all  night.  Tlie  old  man  is 
retired  officer  with  the  old,  origin 
whiskers.  At  the  present  moment  tl 
Italian  is  boring  a lady.  Lord,  what  a 
ass!  I must  get  rid  of  him  by  some  kin 
of  dodge."  . ... 

She  substitutes  occasionally  a lett-. 
for  a name  in  Tschaikowsky's  story  < 
his  adventures  in  New  York  in  189 
Thus  the  name  of  the  representative  < 
a piano  firm,  who  showered  attentiot 
on  the  composer  and  finally,  to  the  cot 
sterna tion  of  the  latter,  unmasked  ai 
betrayed  his  hellish  purpose  by  aski 
for  .1  signed  recommendation  of  th 


FK^rrereic.  >TAT?rm, 

E.ASS- 


i In  .. 

* while 

l ho  other  hand!  then-  art. 
r-Jli;'  ’u«n  omits,  as  this 
F,d  r?,  ilt  Ncw  York  April  28 
r,.  In,  1 he.  morning  I was 
"‘o'  •"  should  oome:  "The 
Corbav  the  young,  good- 
oser  kh  ln,  the  pianist  F— 
oppod  tooth— and  others  I 
mher.  But  we  find  an  old 
Mrs.  rsewntarch’s  version, 
osky  is  on  the  Brrtagno  bound 
ork:  At  dinner  1 sit  at  a little 
-?  /*,'*  American  family.  Very 
rtahle  and  wearisome.  * * • 
"Dipatheitie  lady  who  sits  near 
e is  the  wife  of  a member  of 
orchestra.  Consequently  to- 
nversation  turned  upon  music, 
some  Interesting  things 


know  all  that  there  is  to  bo  kn 
about  Peter  Tsohalkuwsk.v? 


of  Ml*.  ' 


3oston  Concerts  and  musical 


Self-Depleted  Composers.' 

Mr.  B.  *VV.  Huobsoh  of  New  York  pub- 
lishes two  volumes,  one  on  Beethoven, 
the  other  on  Mozart,  that  are  arranged 
according  to  an  unusual  plan  in  musical 
biography.  Mr.  Frloderk-k  Kerst  of  El- 
herfeld  conceived  tire  idea  of  compiling 
and  annotating  the  opinions  expressed 
by  certain  composers  concerning  art 
and  lift . and  adding  to  these  opinions 
explanatory  notes.  Thus  lit  the  volume 


The  chapter 
Is  worthless, 
diort.  It  Is  wr 
billion,  with., 
original  oplnii 
'■ring  adorn  l 


e.  In 
fioii. 

on  Brahms,  the  musician, 
hut.  fortunately,  it  is 
it.* ii  without  any  dfflcrlm- 
b an  Illuminative1  and- 

i|.,  hi  ,t  spirit  of  slnli- 
n.  The  polul  of  voii 


there  nre  a few  slips  that 
'nsuy  liavs  boon  corrected.  Thus 
rnbi1  life  S?  National  Zeitungr 
».m  in  1878  itvas  o.  Gtmiprfecht.  not 

nt. 

ms  version  ilie  dates  are  given 
to  the  Hussian  calendar.  Airs, 
h.  as  a rui<\  gives  t he  hi  ac- 
to  both  calendars,  Tsohnikow- 
b^b'uee,  was  born  on  April  28 

.- -'  Ji  carefully  prepared  and  an- 
! chronological  list  of  Tsojiaikow- 
contpositions;  the  plots  of  his 
V^V  are  told  in  another  appendix; 
is  an  index  of  names,  and  also 
itieal  index  of  the  composer’s 
wiili  reference  to  the  pages  in 
■re  Is  mention  of  them. 


The  Biography  Itself. 

translation  into  German  came 
parts,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
years  The  Herald  published 
racts  from  the  work:  it  told 
ie  story  of  his  amazing  mur- 
ids singular  and  long-continued 
with  the  rich  widow.  Mrs.  von 
ith  whom  he  never  spoke  a 
nd  the  tragic  sundering  of  the 
hip;  of  Tschaikowsky's  views 
lions  on  composers,  books,  pic- 
in  general:  of  the  conception 
ction  of  the  “Pathetic”  sym- 
ny  and  of  his  sad  ending. 

is  therefore  not  necessary  now  to 
tribe  at  length  the  book  itself.  Yet 
temptation  to  quote  from  many 
s is  almost  irresistible. 

»en  tho  reader  who  is  not  interested 
music  will  at  oqee  admit  the  spell 
this  biography,  for  it  is  the  revela- 
of  a singularly  interesting  mind,  of 
life  of  a self-torturer,  with  his  few 
cents  of  exaltatiou  and  his  many 
rs  of  self-distrust  and  depression. 
Iiaikowsky  was  merciless  to  himself 
he  diary  and  in  his  letters  to  Mrs. 

Meek.  Did  his  melancholy  come 
n an  epileptic  taint  in  the  family, 
from  lonely  hours  when  he  was  a 
th  after  the  death  of  his  dearly  loved 
her?  His  shynes  was  not  misan- 
'DV.  but  he  would  suffer  tortures  just 
|.re  ringing  the  doorbell  of  a friend, 
lit  was  the  secret  of  his  sudden  inar- 
e and  hasty  separation?’  Modeste 
3 the  marriage  "a  rash  and  foolish 
,”  yet  he  exonerates  the  wife  "from 
fy  shadow  of  responsibility  for  all 
■ happened."  Tschaikowsky  himself 
|te:  My  bride  is  no  longer  very 


Beethoven"  we  find  subheads:  "Con 
corning  Art.”  "On  Composing,’’  "Con- 
cerning Texts."  "On  Performing  Music." 
"On  His  Disposition  and  Character." 
"Worldly  Wisdom."  etc.  There  was 
Mme.  Streieher,  who  often  had  to  put 
Beethoven’s  house  in  order.  To  her 
Beethoven  remarked:  "X.  is  completely 
changed  since  1 threw  half  a dozen 
books  at  her  head.  Perhaps  something 
of  their  contents  accidentally  got  Into 
her  head  or  her  wicked  heart."  Turn 
the  page  and  you  will  find  the  remark 
to  Czerny:  "l  have  never  thought  of 
writing  for  reputation  and  honor.  What 
I have  in  my  heart  must  out;  that  is  the 
reason  why  I compose.”  Are  not  such 
personal  expressions  more  Illuminative 
than  any  essay  of  a man’  of  this  gener- 
ation on  Beethoven’s  character— for  the 
essayist  must  go  back  to  what  Bee. 
thbven  said  or  wrote? 

Mr.  Krehbiel  has  edited  the  volumes, 
added  notes,  and  In  the  preface  to  "Mo- 
zart" he  says  that  for  reasons  which 
seemed  to  him  imperative  he  has  also 
made  a new  translation  of  all  the  ex- 
I cerpts  from  Mozart’s  letters.  His  edit- 
i|  ing  shows  ripe  scholarship,  good  sense 
I and  a lively  sympathy. 

! The  books  may  be  heartily  ‘ recom- 
mended, for  in  these  days  of  nervous 
hurry  and  of  superficial’  acquaintance 
with  old  masters,  few  have  the  time  or 
the  patience  to  plod  through  Thayer’s 
| “Beethoven”  or  Jahn’s  “Mozart.”  and 
any  reader  can  quickly  form  a,  friend- 
ship with  the  Titan  and  the  Wondrous 
Boy  by  reading  these  volumes  at  ran- 
dom. and  for  a1  few  minutes  at  a time. 
Mozart  is  all  the  dearer  to  us  by  the 
candor  of  his  letters.  Look  at.  this  opin- 
ion expressed  on  Clementi,  a supposed 
giant  in  .Mozart's  day:  "Clementi  is  a 
Ciarlatino  like  all  Italians.  He  writes 
upon  a sonata  Presto,  or  even  Prestis- 
simo. and  alia  breve,  and  plays  it  alle- 
gro in  4-4  time.  I know  it  because'  I 
have  hoard  him!  What  he  does  well  is 
hi?  passages  in  thirds:  but  he  sweated 
over  these  day  and  night  in  London. 
Aside  from  this  lie  has  nothing— abso- 
lutely nothing;  not  excellence  in  reading 
nor  taste,  nor  sentiment.”  The  Olym- 
pian serenity  of  his  music  is  not  often 
recognized  in  his  letters.  Witness  this 
splenetic  outburst  .when  he  was  in  love 
with  Aloysia  Weber:  “We  poor  com- 

mon folk  must  not  only  take  wives 
whom  we  love  and  who  love  us,  but  we 
may.  can  and  want  to  take  such  because 
we  are  neither  noble,  well-born  nor  rich, 
uiit  lowly,  mean  and  poor.  Hence  we  do 
not  need  rich  wives,  becaus-e  our  wealth 
dies  with  us.  • being  in  our  heads.  Of 
this  wealth  no  man  can  rob  us  unless 
he  cuts  off  our  heads.  In  which  case  We 
should  have  need  of  nothing  more." 


t lg.  ’ she  was  28,  “but  quite  suitable 
t very  respect,  and  possessed  of  one 
fl.t  attraction;  she  is  in  love  with  me. 
I is  poor  * * * but  a good,  lionor- 
8 woman,  who  is  deeply  attached  to 
t ’ 1 But  two  months  after  the  wed- 
r,  liis.  condition  bordered  on  that  of 

■ fifty,  and  his  face  was  so  changed 
i his  brother,  Anatol,  scarcely  recog- 
irl .him.  “Not  once  in  the  whole 
Iso  of  his  life  did  Tschaikowsky  in 
fch  or  willing  lay  the  blame  for  this 
' ippy  incident  upon  his  wife.” 

este  will  /not  explain  the  mystery; 
says  he  cannot  be  impartial:  that 
as  no  evidence  for  the  other  side  of 
case;  "I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the 
.imate  sensitiveness  of  several  per- 
■ now  living;  I can  only  say  that 
. the  first  hour  of  his  married  life 
aikowsky  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
ds  rash  and  ill  considered  act,  and 
profoundly  miserable." 

this  book  where  you  will,  and 
( will  at  once  be  deeply  interested, 
i tlicr  the  composer  writes  about  his 
t th  or  his  music,  whether  he  re- 
a 'S  in  the  music  of  Mozart  and  Bize,t, 
■i  ie*  into  Daudet’s  "Saplio”  or  tells 
r . > Vexed  by  Hugo’s  “Toilers  of  the 
he  read  and  grew  more  Irritated, 
I ally,  after  a whole  series  of  short. 

■ leaning  phrases,  consisting  of  ex- 
,”'“~ns.  antitheses  and  asterisks.  I 

temper,  spat  upon  the  book, 
- pieces,  stamped  upon  it  and 
by  throwing  it  out  of  the 


...owsky  by  his  letters  draws 
■ toward  him,  and  the  book 
ut  on  the  shelf  writh  Mon- 
ays,  Pepys’  diary,  the  mem- 
— mvenuto  Ce.llini,  Herbert  of 
Casanova,  Rousseau.  Cellini 
lerb  artist  and  never  more 
...an  in  hia  Italian  knavery. 
. was  a strange  compound  of 
courtier,  adventurer;  Casanova 
‘ncredible  personage,  the  most 
of  all  blackguards;  Rous- 

liis  everlasting  whine  and. 

.,  constantly  incites  his  reader  to 
nal  violence  toward  him;  but  the 
- cannot  put  down  tho  “Confes- 
’ Tschaikowsky  as  a spiritual 
as  a man  with  a heart  and  soul 
d and  shoulders  above  them,  and 
ese  letters  have  the  same  indeflna- 
allty  that  characterizes  and  vital- 
mo  written  speech  of  the  others, 
one  can  read  the' volume  without 
ig  the  warmest  personal  affection 
he  man,  his  inherent  sweetness  end 
y were  so  unusual,  and  even  the 
lical  will  quickly  recognize  the 
-ving  purpose  and  the  high  ambi- 
a truly  great  artist.  And  after 
" the  versions  by  Mrs.  Newmarch 
1 Juon,  what  one  of  us  would 
learn  Russian  that  he  might 


,\ew  Life  of  Brahms. 

The  HcrtHd  reviewed  at  length  last 
Sunday  Miss  Florence  May’s  ponderous 
and  partisan  "Life  of  Brahms.”  A book 
that  is  much  more  concise  and  interest- 
ng  .in  ils  description  of  Brahms,  the 
man,  is  "Ijrahms,”  by  J.  Lawrence  Erb, 
published  in  London  by  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co.  and  in  New  York  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
& Co.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  .Master 
Musicians  series. 

The  biographical  section  is  largely  and 
pleasantly  anecdotical.  yet  there  are 
dates  enough  to  satisfy  the  statistical 
student  of  musical  history.  The  old 
anecdotes  are  all  here— how  Brahms 
once  said,  “The  best  songs  came  into 
my  head  while  brushing  my  shoes  before 
dawn”— how  he  fell  asleep  while  Liszt 
was  playing  his  own  favorite  sonata  to 
him— how  he  grew  a beard  because  "a 
clean-shaven  man  is  taken  for  an  actor 
or  a priest’’— but  there  are  many  others 
that  shed  light  on  his  character.  His 
baggage,  when  he  travelled,  consisted  of 
hair-brush,  comb  and  tooth-brush”— 
but  why  did  he  indulge  in  the  effeminacy 
of  a tooth-brush?  He  was  so  thoughtful 
of  others  that  on  arriving  at  an  Italian 
hotel  he  would  at  once,  after  he  went  to 
his  room,  puli  off  his  boots  and  put 
them  outside  the  door,  so  that  a servant 
need  not  work  late  on  his  account  and 
then  he  would  walk  about  in  his  stock- 
ing feet  for  an  hour  or  so.  In  summer 
he  wore  a flannel  shirt,  without  collar 
or  cravat,  and  in  bad  weather  he  would 
wear  a shawl  over  his  shoulders  like  a 
Bostonian  of  the  good  old  days.  He  was 
Sensitive  over  his  near-sightedness.  He 
was  fond  of  the  music  of  Bach,  Bee- 
thoven, Haydn,  Verdi,  Bizet  and  Johann 
btiauss  "Tristan  and  Isolde”  bored 
,/m  SI|H-  as  it  bored  Tschaikowsky 
Upon  once  hearing  von  Buelow  speak 
in  despairing  terms  of  Verdi’s  Requiem 
Brahms  went  immediately  to  Hug’s 
music  store  (Zurich),  and,  obtaining  the 
rd-ad,it  thr.°ugh.  When  he 
had  finished  it.  he  said:  ’Buelow  has 
made  a fool  of  himself  for  all  time-  only 
a genius  could  have  written  that  ’ " 
Possibly  his  arrogance  came  honestly 
from  his  father.  Mr.  Erb  speaks  of  this 
arrogance  as  "sturdy  manliness”;  and 
says  that  when  Brahms’  father,  the 
double  bass  player,  was  told  by  a con- 
ductor not  to  play  so  loudly,  he  an- 
swered: “Herr  Capellmeister.  this  is  my 
contrabass,  I want  you  to  understand, 
and  I shall  play  on  it  as  loud  as  X 
please,  the  answer  of  an  unmusical 
ass  which  should  have  led  to  his  imme- 


Buelo.v’s  description  of  Brallms’  first 
'MJiphony  a.i  I In'  loth  Is  ml«unt(jfM'8too<i 
'nd  It  Is  evident  that  Air.  Erb  did  not 
■ Kite  the  I rouble  to  read  von  Buelow's 
un  cle  in  which  the  remark  occurs 
I't'umvis  chamber  works  are  the  loftiest 
examples  In  this  form  since  Beethoven. 

Hi-  pianoforte  quintet  Is  iinex- 
< Oiled  in-aiiy  work  In  that  form  hi  all 
tin-  literature  of  music.”  and  so  on  and 
:'lr’  f'd’h  quotes  more  than  once 
the ,'opiiYion  01  Air.  Harlow  and  thus  re- 
mind.. u*  ol  i ’a i)t.  (Tittle  consulting  the 
oracular  Jack  Bunsby. 

1 IiO'i'v  is  it  list  of  composition*  un- 
anmUnied  .a hil  without  reference  to  pi  e. 
ceding  pages,  a bibliography,  an  index 
of  names. 

—I*- 

Some  Ollier  Hooks. 

” I lie  Music, Lovers’  Calendar;  a Year. 
If’  Publication  for  ’Aiusicians  and  Music 
Dovers,"  published  by  the  Musielovers 
Company  of  Boston,  is  not  only  hand- 
some in  appearance  and  a fitting  Christ- 
mas gift;  it,  contains  some  articles-  of 
permanent  worth!  The  musical  year  1904 
is  thus  treated:  New  York  and  Worces- 
ter festival  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  London 
by  E.  A.  Baughan,  Paris  by  Louis 
halo.y.  Berlin  by  J.  C.  Lusztig,  Dresden 
by  Albert  Noll,  Milan  by  Aldo  Fran- 
chett;.  There  are  special  articles:  "The 
Music  of  Tomorrow,"  by  Lawrence  Gil- 
. man;  "Julius  Roentgen.”  by  Jacques 
rlartog;  "The  Uplift  Of  Music,”  bv  Mrs. 
Beach;  "America’s  Army  of  .Music  Lov- 
ers. ' by  Victor  Herbert,  and  "Wagner  I 
and  the  Future  of  Opera,"  by  E.  A.  ! 
Baughan.  Then  there  are  biographical  | 
sketches,  with  portraits  of  D’Indv,  Sjoe-  1 
gren.  .Messager,  .MacDowell,  Chadwick, 
Mengelberg  and  others. 

The  calendar  contains  the  birth  years 
of  musicians— D’lndy’s,  by  the  way, 
should  be  ISj?,  not  1851.  Tschaikowsky 
was  born  on  May  10,  1840,  not  on  Dec.  25. 

J here,  is  a.  bibliography,  also  a list  of 
recent  musical  publications.  Roentgen’s 
cadenzas  to  Beethoven's  piano  concerto 
in  G major  are.  published  from  manu- 
script  Why  this  attention  to  Roentgen? 
-Music  by  him  that  has  been  played  here 
is  singularly  dull.  There  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Debussy,  and  less  distin- 
guished  likenesses  of  other  composers. 

AH  in  ail.  a handsome  and  entertaining 
volume.  We  shall  refer  later  to  articles 
by  Messrs.  Laloy  and  Gilman. 

An  Elizabethan  Virginal  Book:  being 
a critical  essay  on  tne  contents  of  a 
manuscript  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
at  Cambridge,”  by  E.  W.  Naylor,  or- 
ganist and  lecturer  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege,, Cambridge,  with  illustrations,  is 
published  by  J.  M.  Dent  & Co.,  London, 
and  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New  York. 
This  book  prepared  with  great  labor  will 
he  of  interest  only  to  musical  anti- 
quarians and  to  students  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Jacobean  drama.  To  them  I 
it  will  be  a mine  of  information;  to  the  ! 
general  reader  it  will  be  as  dry  as  dust,  j 
Air.  fvaylor  has  made  a careful  study  1 
of  nearly  200  pieces  of  the  Tudor  period,  I 
which  are  contained  in  the  Fitzwilliam  1 
v irgmal  Book. 

This  quotation  will  give  an  illustration  i 
of  Mr.  Naylor’s  method.  He  mentions  i 
H!e.  *u!ie.  Fortune  My  Eoe,”  to  which 
Fdlstaff  ill  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 
alludes,  and  then  adds:  "A  number  of 
?,on=?-,were  sung'  to  this  Fine,  and  in 
the  lech  century  it  was  used  largely  for 
; agUful  an<3  lugubrious  verses.  Thus  in 
;16J4  it  was  spoken  of  as  ’the  hanging 
tune,  and  in  1641  'that  preaching  tune^ 
in  connection  with  songs  concerning  the 
[ execution  of  criminals.  A much  earlier 
instance  of  this  is  dated  1588-89,  ‘The 
Judgment  of  God  shewed  upon  Dr.  John 
j Fauftus:  tune.  Fortune  My  Foe.’  This 
has- wood  cuts  of  Dr.  Faustus  signing 
the  contract  with  the  devil,  etc.  More- 
oyer,  the  old  ballad  of  ‘Titus  Androni- 
cus.  on  which  the  so  called  Shake- 
speare  play  was  founded,  -was  also  sung 
to  fortune,’  and  with  propriety,  iudg- 
byi  lhl'“  ™le.  for  nothing  could  be 
moie  gloomy  than  the  story  (Percy  Re- 
liques,  Bohn.  vol.  1,  p.  162),  or  ‘more 
aweary,  tor  there  are  30  verses  of  it  M 
The  book  is  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dex  above  namecI-  There  is  a good  in- 

story  of  the  Harp,”  by  W H 
Giattan  Flood,  a volume  of  the  Music 
Story  Senes,  is  published  bv  the  Wal- 
| tei  Scott  Publishing  ’Company,  Ltd., 
(London,  and  imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
. ner  S Sons  New  Y’ork.  Air.  Flood  treats 

I A'e  ■D-!v.Vquii5'  of  tlle  harP.  the  harp 
in  the  Bible,  also  in  Ireland  and  Wales^ 

L'ii  a..word'  abo,ut  harps  and  harpers  of 
fkan  ArtV-  HiIS  boj>kJs  anecdotal  rather 
than  critical,  and  there  is  no  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  advantages  or  disad- 
A’antages  of  the  chromatic  harp  that  is 
now  so  strongly  recommended  bv  some 
v-  Paris  /cc  orchestral  and  solo  use. 
Histchapter,  "The  Harp  in  the  Orches- 
tra, is  insufficient,  superficial.  Yet  the 
book  is  undoubtedly  the  best  there  is 
for  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to 
acquaint  himself  easily  with  the  story 
of  this  instrument.  There  are  illustra- 
tions.  appendices  and  an  index. 

One  picture  we  sadly  miss:  that  of 
the  most  famous  harp  in  the  world- 
"He  made  a barn  of  her  breast  bone, 

Binnorle.  O Binnorie; 

Whose  sounds  would  melt  a heart  of  stone- 
By  the  bonny  mildams  of  Binnorle  ’ 


rill:  mid  on  Monday'  night  they 
he  Mr*,  dc  Mohs,  Mr*.  Ffoli.  Mensr*. 

Barrow  and  Martin. 

Mr.  George  F.  Daniels,  the  president 
of  tho  Handel  and  Haydn,  in  his  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  last  s 
lng  of  tho  society  spoke 
with  reference  to  the  "Air 
formances: 

"Considerable  criticism 
made  in  the  daily  papers  of  the 

torio  each  year  at  ChrlstiD— 
claimed  that  in  so  frequent  a repetition 
there  Is  danger  of  over  familiarity  with 

t lli*l  TlirO'l/  lr.nrlii,M  I — — I - - : 1 _ V — — Ari 


I'inijal 

meet- 

a*  follows 

SMlfth" 

per- 

has 

been 

>f  the 

policy 

Of  till 

s o ra- 

'mas. 

il  ia 

the  work,  tending  to  make  Its‘  best 
features  Unappreciated.  There  |a  mueh 
wisdom  In  this  criticism.  It  would 
•seem  unwise,  however,  to  omit  an  oc- 
casion which  has  now  become  a.  feature 
of  tho  musical  life  of  Boston,  and  which 
brings  together  two  of  tho  largest  audi- 
ences of  the  musical  season.  The  ’Mes- 
siah’ is  a mine  of  musical  wealth  and 
contains  many  valuable  choruses  and 
arias  which  have  not.  been  sung  in 
Boston  for  many  years.  They  havo 
been  omitted  on  account  of  tho  ex- 
treme length  of  the  oratorio.  Would  It 
not  be  advisable  to  introduce  a few 
of  these  seldom  given  arias  and  cho- 
ruses each  season  in  exchange  for  some 
of  those  which  have  become  so  well 
known  to  onr  auditors?  With  so  large 
a part  of  the  ‘Messiah’  omitted  each 
yearn  it  would  certainly  create  an  in- 
creased interest,  and  perhaps  afford  a 
welcome. change,  to  render  occasionally 


alniost°  been  'ITAiT™  whlch  have 


begin 


at  7:30 


MR.  CONVERSE’S  OPERA 
-The  Pipe  of  Desire,”  a new  roman- 
ce grand  opera,  in  one  act,  text  by 
George  E.  Barton,  music  by  Frederick 
(-onven3e,  will  be  performed  in  Jordan 
Hall  on  the  evenings  of  Jan.  31  and  Feb. 
- at  8:30.  Tl,e  chief  singers  will  be 
Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,.  Air.  George 
Mr.  Stephen  Townsend  The 
Mn  Pi«ru.  W1‘)  he  impersonated  by 
vrr  ’ n ?'  Miss  Stanaway,  Air.  DanieH 
Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Wallace  Good®,  ch 


1 as  sfss 

Mi-hJ  MSt'r?'es  have  been  designed  by 
wiU  be  ^ain^^^’^Aih^cene^ 


wHl  be  painted  ‘ ly  M^E^rd  L.f 
aTfckete^‘£ns  cy  ¥r-  Theodore  Wendel! 
England  c ^ PalPh^ Lenders'1' New 


_ ,.y — oeiore 
box  Symphony  and  Jordan ' Ha'll 

>n  the  order  in  which  they  &e  received* 


The  Strings  lie  framed  of  her  rellow  hair 
Bliiuorio.  O Binnorie; 

U hose  notes  made  sail  the  listening  ear: 
By  the  bonny  mildams  of  Binnorie.” 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

The  sale  of  single  tickets  for  the 
“Messiah”  concerts  will  begin  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  Schirmer’s  music 
store  tomorrow  morning.  The  solo 
singers  at  the  performance  on  Sunday 
night  will  be,  Mme.  Alaconda-  Mrs. 
Bracken,  Alessrs.  Van  Yorx  and  Afer- 


LOCAL. 

Mme.  Emma  Eames  will  sing  here  at  ! 
the  Symphony  concert  of  the  30th  and  I 
Amherst  Webber’s  symphony  will’ then  I 

Th^  H°r  the  firSt  time  in  Amwica.  I 
The  Orchestral  Club.  Mr.  Longy  eon-  I 

ductor,  will  give  its  first  concert  this  j 
season  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday  even-  ! 

tmieJwni  assist-  Char,es  Gilibert’  hari- 

Airffinri'is,*; 

Damrosch1  orchSf^feke  ^ hi  first 

Phony  Hall.  °’  Jan'  17>  111  Sym- 

th?ho^pubIic  sa-le  of  season  tickets  for 

concerts*0^  cSerin^^f^H^V^er 
I morning  at°9  Loloek/  °e8!n 

CaaVa?1rUds;ett-  las  arranged  with  Mme 

Tnnyy  H^f&p*noroS’o¥  Mondax" 

I of  hWearin|  h^in”  a 

o f ^ h eP P of  tlle  second  concert  I 
even  ng  H?fn  quartet  on  Tuesday1 
nXl?.  Jan-  -•  will  include  Ditters- 
t * quartet  in  E flat  major;  a new 

Quartet  n'  ?*’  hy  Arensky;  Brahms' 
quartet  in  A minor.  Miss  Grace  Weth- 
ern  pianist,  will  assist  weth- 

nf  tLprpgl?mme  of  thG  third  concert 
auvyH'0  -^oston  Symphony  quartet  on 
Monday  evening,  Jan.  1,  wj  1 include 
Schumann  s quartet,  op.  41,  No  3- Saint 
Saens-  piano  trio  in  F major  op 
Schubert  s quintet.  Mr.  George  Proc- 
& wfn  as3ist!d  Mr-  Carl  Barih,  P’ceN 

eveniifg  ' efh„e' ’ Cambridge,  on  Thursday 
<\  oiling,  the  28th,  Will  bo  as  follows- 

Schumann  s symphony  in  B fiat  maio'r,' 
-£*nef  s iPiano  concerto  (Mr 
Lxcorge  Proctor,  pianist);  P^aine’s  nre 
lude  to  “The  Bir'ds”  of  Aristophanes^ 

'm  “Tasso:  La- 


Liszt’s  symphonic  poem 
ment  and  Triumph  ” 

isan^,di?\A?^chh2^:sday  evenin^ 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  the  two  quartets  that  will  take  part 
in  the  performances  of  the  "Messiah” 


' the'  ■asta  ami  -oTB.  me  singers 
f zfc.  more  or  less  known  in  Boston  ex- 
cept Mrs.  W.  S.  Brachen,  a Chicago 
contralto,  who  will  sing  o;i  next  Sunday- 

night. 

Mr.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist,  and 
Miss  Bessie  Bell  Collier,  violinist,  ot 
Boston  made  their  first  appearance  in 
New  York  on  the  lltli  in  Mendels- 
sohn Hall.  The  music  critics  of  Now 
York  treated  them  with  consideration 
and  spoke  pleasantly  of  the  good  points 
in  the  performance. 

C.  S.  wrote  recently  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  about  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a singer: 

“A  few  days  ago  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
referring  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  taste  for 
music,  mentioned  that  at  one  time  he 
used  to  delight  audiences  of  friends  by 
his  singing.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
obtain  before  it  is  too  late  some  first- 
hand information  on  the  subject  front 
some  one  whe^heai'd  these  vocal  efforts, 
and  who  is  admitted  to  he  an  authority 
ott  what  is  good  singing  and  what  is  not. 
The  only  testimony  I have  been  able  to 
collect  is  that  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Haile,  who.  when  asked  by  my  father 
if  he  had  ever  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  sing, 
replied,  'Often.  He  sang  had  music, 
out  of  tune.’  " 

According  to  a paragraph  in  the  Daily- 
Mail  (London)  of  Nov.  25  Miss  Constance 
Tippett  of  Boston  has  written  the  music 
for  a fairy  play  for  children,  text  by 
George  Grossmith.  Jr..  • which  will  he 
produced  for  matinees  only  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre.  The  piece  is  entitled  “Two 
Naughty  Boys.”  It  is  founded  on 
Busch's  famous  series  of  pictures,  and 
the  first  performance  will,  he  on  New: 
Year's  day.  with  Edmund  Payne  and 
11  Sidney  Ellison  as  the  had  hoys,  and  Iris- 
Hoey  and  Alice  Hatton  as  five  good  girls. 
Miss  Tippett  wrote  the  music  of  a 
new  song  to  be  introduced  by  the  lead- 
ing soubrette  in  “The  Blue  Moon"  at 
the  Lyceum  and  also  the  music  for  a 
sketch  by  George  Grossmith.  Jr.,  which 


has  been  running  at  the  Empire  f«r\ 
about  six  weeks.  T 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES.  ! 
A choric  idyl.  "Pan,'’  by  Charles  A.. 
E.  Harriss  of  Ottawa,  who  was  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie's  impresario  during  hi* 
rece.it  Canadian  tour,  will  be  performed 
; in  Queen’s  Hall.  I.ondpn,  next  May;..  , 
Stanley  Hawley’s  music  for  recitation* 
of  Carmen  Sylva’s  “One  Was  My  Be- 
i loved,"  Henry  Kingsley’s  “Magdalen. 

’ Quiller-Coucli's  “White  Motli,"  T5J-'1Pr” 
son’s  “The  Sisters”  and  Roden  s ‘ Water 
Xvrnph  and  Boy”  has  been  published.' 

The  London  Standard  of  Dec.  1.  thus 
summed  up  the  Italian  opera  season  at 
Covent  Garden:  “During  the  autumn 

season— which,  while  it  has  of  necessity 
been  limited,  with  the  twro  exceptions  o" 
‘Faust'  and  'Don  Giovani,’  to  works 
of  the  Italian  school,  has  been  ot  very 
great  musical  interest — there  have  been 
51  performances.  The  supremacy  m the 
popular  mind  of  Puccini  is  shown  by  jus 
heading  the  list  of  representations  with 
his  latest  work,  Madama  Butterfly, 
which  was  given  11  times,  and 
Bolieme,”  which  comes  second  with  six 
performances.  “II  Trovatore  JM*  . 
“Aida"  have  been  given  tour  times, 
“La  Tosca.”  “Don  Giovanni  and  in 
Ballo  in  Maschera”  three  times  .ana 
'Faust ‘Manon  Lescaut  (Puccini). 

■ Mails  tofele’  and  ‘Andrea  Chenier 
twice  each.  The  fine  feeling  tor-en- 
semble and  the  wonderful  energy  of  the 
conductor,  Sig'.  Mugnone,  who  ha^  con* 
ducted  practically  all  the  performances, 
os  well  as  worked  at  rehearsals,  ha\e 
been  remarkable  points  of  excellence  in 
the  highly  successful  and  most  enjoy  a- 
hle  season.”  And  yet  there  arc  some 
persons  who  insist  that  Italian  opera  is 
dead  They  do  not  even  know  what  us 
going  on  'at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

i These  unfamiliar  works  were  per 
: formed  in  Chicago  by  the  Theodoi  e 
Thomas  orchestra  Dec.  9:  Ritter’s  over- 
ture to  “Der  Faille  Hans.”  Fried  s 
: adagio  and  scherzo  for  wind  instru- 
ments. harps  and  kettle  driims.op. 

, and  Hugo  Kaun  s “Sir  John  Falstaff,  a 
: humoresque,  op.  60  (first  performance). 


ancient"SWI  WMerlHWhrs.'  These  tire 
the ' food  for  the  mind1  of  ahy  great 
artist,  and  the  result  finds  expression 
through  his  own  special  metier.  “ 

To  get  the  most  out  of  life.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  l>e  in  touch  with  all  that  is  go- 
ing on  about  you;  and  if  you  do  not  get 
the  most  out  of  life,  in  its  best  sense, 
your  art  will  be  the  sufferer. — Mark 
Hambourg. 

Tlie  Worshipful  Company  of  Musi- 
cians (London)  offers,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  M.  W.  W.  Cobbett,  an  amjj - . 
teur  violinist  a prize  of  130,  with  subsid- 
iary prizes  of  £10  and  £1,  for  the  best 
composition  for  string  quartet  written 
in  the  form  of  a short  phantasy.  'This  , 
word  must  not  be  confused  with  the  j 
term  ‘fantasia’;  the  object  of  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  being  to  create  a new  art  fornri 
based  on  that  ancient  ‘fancies,’  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  was  the  inde- 
pendence and  equal  interest  of  the  sev- 
eral parts.  In  much  modern  quartet 
writing  there  is  a tendency  to  make 
three  parts  little  more,  than  an  • accom- 
paniment to  a melodic  fourth,  and  it  -is 
to  combat  this  growing  practice,  apd  to 
secure  string  quartet  pieces  of  one 
movement  of  artistic  value  not  lasting 
more  than  12  minutes  in  performance, 
that  Mr.  Cobbett  offers  his  pri^e.”  The 
Referee  adds:  “The  instrumental  prices 
styled  ‘fancies’  are  among  the  earli- 
est efforts  of  composers  to  write  inde- 
pendently of  voices.  The  first  endeav- 
ors were  merely  copies  of  the  voice 
parts  of  choruses,  and  for  many  years 
vocal  form  dictated  the  instrumental 
models.  Variations  on  a melody  were 
first  attempted,  hut  at  first  only  one 
variation  Was  ventured  upon,  a.  fresh 
theme  being  introduced  before  the  next 
variation.  Later,  a favorite  device  was 
to  repeat  continually  a few  notes  form- 
ing a melodic  figure  in  this  bass,  and  to 
write  over  it  a.  series  of  embroideries. 
This  method  was  called  ’divisions  on  a. 
ground.’  and  is  now  known  as  a ground 
bass.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  made  clever 
irie  of  this  device  in  his  ‘Victoria  and 
Moi-rie  England’  ballet,  produced  at  the 
Alhambra.  ‘Fancies’  allowed  the  com- 
poser considerable  freedom  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  imagination  and  for  in- 
vention. but  each  part  had  to  possess 
independence.  The  form  w-as  super- 
seded in  popularity  by  the  suite.” 


placed  after  two  concel 
quartets.  The  quality  of 

DV  thfft  - CH'B’a  niyqfi/tu 


jy  string  | 
M v-  vrmg  produced' 
by  this  organization  of  wind,  instru-  , 
merits  is  singularly  'fresh  and:,pfeaSant.  1 
arid,  in  contrast  with  other  klndr-  of  > 
music  more  commonly  heard.. is  quaint- 
ly pastoral  in  effect.  Yeslerday.'a  pro- 
gramme was  of  a nature  to  bear  out 
this  impression.  It  found  l'avor  with 
the  audience,  although  some  regret  was 
felt  by  those  who  associate  the  name 
of  this  club  with  the  production  of 
many  works  of  the  modern  French 
school.  However,  enough  pleasure  was 
given  by  the  consistently  admirable 
performance  to  compensate  even  to  the 
radical  ones  for  the  slight  monotonv 
or  the  programme.  Messrs,  do  Votu,  1 
Maquarre  and  Longv,  in  the  two  duets, 
well  deserved  the  warm  applause  and 
recalls  that  they  received. 

There  w-as  a large  audience.  The 
next  concert,  which  will  be  the  first  of 
the  second  series,  will  bo  given  bv  the 
Adele  Marguli.es  trio. 


IN  POTTER  Nil 


There  were  introductory 

Mrs  Reinhold  Faelten,  w..„ . 

dlall’y  greeted  by  a largo  aud  cnee,  which 
included  a good  many  students.  >1r. 
Luetsehg  was  heard  here  recently  w itn 
the  Symphony  prcliestra.  but  this  was 
his  firs'-  appearance  in  recital,  and  he 
was  welcomed  with  more  than  ordinary 
enthusiasm.  His  performance  was  curi- 
ously interesting.  He  lias  apparently 
quite  definite  ideas  as  to  what  he  would 
sav  and  how  he  would  say  it.  and  he 
proceeds  to  express  himself  witn  tlri 
conviction,  net  to  say  tiie  finality , o 

3<Itlis  this  conviction  that  keeps  alive 
the  hearer’s  interest  at  moments  when 
interest  might  fail  owing  to  a curious 
lack  of  variety:  for  the  pianist  last 
evening  showed  a tendency  to  depend 
rather  too  largely  upon  a.  marked  con- 
trast oLdynamics  to  make  his  effects. 
In  theMighter  passages,  iiis  work  was 
often  delicate,  often  expressive;  but  in 
parts  of  the  conatas  ‘and  m the  polo- 
naise he  was  inclined  to  force  tone 
extremely.  For  the  rest,  his  perform- 
ance was  admirably  clear  and  rhythmic. 
He  was  recalled  at  the  end  of  each 
group  by  repeated  and  prolonged  ap- 

P Th|e'third  concert  in  this  course  will 
be  given  bv  the  Olive  Mead  string  quar- 
tet and  Miss  Louella  Dewing,  pianist, 
on  Jan.  2.  


' MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Sl'N'DAY  — Chivlrifiiig  He'll.'  .":S0  1’.  M-  Tie 
t v ciu|.  "ill  give  t lie  >eveulli  Miurtjr 
« immlter  con.  ,-it  • Kemllnven's'  quintet  m It 
tut  major.  op.  Pi.  for  piano.  oil'  :-.  oi.uin'1' . 
Imin.  liissjun:  !•'.  llviiiili'v's  l'.iiifai'le  j>“- 
t„i.;i li,  HoiiL'ioi-ic.  for  ilulo  ami  piano:  * ’0-!' 
mill's  retile  Sviiqilloiiie  in  fi.flat  major  for 
Unto  urn  olio’s,  nvv  i'i:i rincts.  nvn  l»'tj,N- 
in,. ' Iimssowv*:  <i.  (.biilhaiiU's '.duel  tor  ul  o •: 
lO'.il  Iiiaim:  linvileii's  ootol  for  two  onoes.  two' 
o 111  im  is  two  lionus.  two  bns-ooiP. 
yjiiVliAY  -l’ntler  H"ll  s I’.  M.  !\h'sl  "’!' 

„t  the  Uum.'  '-'lull  A,  n.ml  U. 

M :n,  11.  lie.  Pul-*:  Louu.V  :iml  Lflloin.  0*»ue>. 

/ an*’  . Miniii'.t.  ••l  uiuot*:  »h*in  n i*. 

I ,,  ..li'  in,  ii.-;  Suilonv  u'ni  1 Mh'iiorjr. 
s.Vom:  I'n  \ olo.  Pin"-!  '•  ' nUtl.:*  ‘1  l,’’V 

ti . i * < • fiii'.H*  .<  r.iMiiu: . 1 1:1  Kui  T.i.n.o. 

1'it'if''  N.jciunK-  r nr  tlifvo.  t'vo  o i-'o 
clai  iiu‘1  s.  t \n  c i li'iniN.  two  »»;Kwon*  un,.-r 

’ liiivi*  I ofc!  vif's  luii  iin?  ■/.%<*  i*"‘ 

Two  vInriM'is.  loll.  - ml  '•«*«««» 
Uir-i  liir.er  fiuMnnee  ami  U' lid"  tr.-m  Mo 
* ou*"'i'io  in  E tin'.:  1-  '"P'* 
ii  i,'..  for  t wo  linte.-.  live  olio-s.  Bullish  Iso.u. 
iw.'i  < Lirinct  s.  ml-  • ,-liiruml.  l'onr  horns,  two 
l)f,«,0'i'  s :iud  I'.oulilf  b.isscmi. 

llnminrton  chambers  Hall,  s I’.  ' ■ \ 
W-kl-t.mr  I.uci whz's  P|sl 

1,'nilcr  the  aiwoi.t-s  <>*'  Hie  I-  ayU<*-» 
I'Hmrioi'te  Si'liool:  I.lssIN  riir'U  in  b ji""  >■ 

i'ii..|,„  A minor  l.trethoven  > s.in.'ita. 

„i  No  Chopin's  1'olonais".  on.  v<- 

\„  "•  It.  reense.  SehcvZo.  "!'■  > 

Sop-' 1 1 n ih'l  l'oti  area  ami  tarantella  Mu  n- 

J’-JtTI > tV  r vnuNotiv  Hall.  2:o"  !'•  binlii 
ii ..  i;  -hes.is.il  Of  the  Boston  Syniiihony 
mvi’i  iii.i  Mr.  peri.'ke,  eonunct..:-.  U.voi'uk  > 
,V. - "Nailin'  ":  Pastorale  from  • 

,4S  ol'ii rorio:  violin  .-oncci'to  No. 
l>  < r • iii  miiJOi'  mow.  ms.h  'Mk 

Adauiowskiv  \ Tioliidst:  heethove:i  s byrn- 

S \T( ' kUAV— Syniiiliony  Hull.  8 ,V .' -i  we*’1 
j \ 4,f  tVie  Bost-o;i  Syiapiionv  OrcUc»tij. 
J’roirramme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


The  Longy  Club  gave  last  night  in 
Potter  Hall  the  first  concert  of  its  sixth 
season.  The  club  Is  now  composed  of 
Messrs.  A.  and  D.  Maquarre,  flutes; 
Longy  and  Lenom,  oboes;  Grisez  and 
Mimart,  clarinets;  Hain  and  Lorbeer, 
horns;  Sadony  and  Helleberg,  bassoons; 
de  Voto,  piano. 

It  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Mueller, 
oboe;  Fritzsche,  bass  clarinet;  Debucliy, 
j double  bassoon,  and  Hess  and  Schu- 
1 man n,  horns.  The  programme  included 
Caplet’s  quintet  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon  and  piano;  a transcription  by 
Grovlez  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns  and  two  bassoons,  of 
Gabriel  Faure’s  Nocturne  op.  03;  Le- 
febvre’s  Intermezzo  Scherzando  for  flute, 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  horn  and  bassoon; 
Romance  and  Rondo  from  Mozart's 
concerta  in  E fiat  (oboe  and  piano); 
Walther  Lampe’s  Serenade,  op.  7,  for 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  four,  horns, 
two  bassoons,  double  bassoon.  The 
pieces  by  Faure,  Lefebvre  and  Lainpe 
were  played  for  the  first  time. 

Caplet's  quintet  has  been  played  here 
before  at  a Longy  concert.  As  a whole, 
it  is  an  agreeable  rather  than  a strong- 


in&'  i11  on.e 
effects  of- 
who  sings 
panied  by  a? 


at  random. 

It  is  curious  to. note  how  easy  unthink- 
ing applause  ai^^be  obtained  by  imitat- 
' 111 ‘ 0{  art  the  familiar 
The  prima  donna 
Jorate  cadenza  accorh- 
ul.u  obbligato  is  applauded 

in  proportion  as  she  successfully  repro- 
duces the  tones  of  the  instrument;  and 
the  violoncellist  is  listened  to  wiLh 
breathless  attention  as  he  imitates  the 
upper  notes  of  a violin.  In  such  cases 
it  is  not  music  that  appeals,  but  merely 
the  display  of  executive  skill,  just  as 
the  imitation  of  the  sounds  common  to 
a farmyard  unfailingly  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  a certain  section  of  an  auefl- 
enee.  Music  largely  relies  for  its  tffegt, 
on  suggestion  and  association,  but  to 
line  dividing  art  from  clowning  in  sound 
is  clearly  defined.  Artistic  realism  sut,- 
gests,  by  means  accepted  as  musical, 
the  idea  prompted  by  an  occurrence,  j 
inartistic  realism  reproduces,  by  means 
outside  true  musical  effects,  the  sounds 
themselves.  To  suggest  by  deft  writing 
the  depressing  effect  of  rain  on  the 
mind  is  artistic  realism;  to  employ-jit  , 
tlri  concert  room  a rain  machine  such 
as  used  in  the  theatres  is  inartistic.  It 
is  necessary  to  think  clearly  on  this 
matter  today,  because  programme  music 
abounds,  and  the  temptation  of  compos- 
ers and  performers  to  drop  into  vulgar 
reali.-ni  is  very  great.  The  artist  must 
ever  go  behind  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  life  to  bo  true  to  ins  vocation, 
and  if  he  would  hold  the  spirit  of  raaIi 
he  must  speak  spiritually,  not  material- 
isticallv.— -The  Referee  (London), 

I do  not  think  a man  can  interpret,  tlri 
works  of  the  great  composers  unless  he 
be  possessed  of  broad  intelligence,  ex- 
perience of  life,  a knowledge  of  travel, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the 
poets,  philosophers  and  historians  of 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  of 
the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Hall  president,  and  Mr.  Longy  conduc- 
tor, will  include  Guiraud's  “Fantastic 
Chase,”  Faure’s  Pavane,  Massenet’s 
“Mystic  Pastoral."  Cigarette  waltz  from 
■ Lalo’s  “Namouna.”  Sporck’s  Legend  for 
saxophone  and  orchestra,  Prelude  to 
Pruncau’s  “L'Ouragon,”  and  Tiersot's 
“Folk  Songs."  Mr.  Charles  Gilbert  will 
sing  groups  of  songs.  The  concert  will 
be  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Jan.  2.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
Symphony  Hall. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  a concert  in  the  South 
Boston  high  school  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. The  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Kan- 
rich,  will  play  pieces  by  Thomas.  Mac- 
beth, Puccini,  Luigini  and  Rubinstein. 
Mr.  Delmont  will  sing  an  aria  from 
Handel's  “Julius  Caesar"  and  a song  by 
Herbert,  and  Mr.  North  will  play  varia- 
tions for  flute  by  Boehm. 
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SEVENTH  CHAMBER  CONCERT 

Given  by  Longy  Club  in  Chickering  Hall 
— Compositions  by  Beethoven 
and  Gounod. 


il  is  nu  agict-aDH.'  liiiiiyi  man  a. 

ly  individual  composition.  The  rnelodi- 
thought  is  flowing,  if  at  times  thin.  In 
the  opening  allegro  there  is  a curious 
suggestion  of  an  inversion  of  the  famil- 
iar theme  of  the  first  movement  of 
Schumann’s  piano  quintet.  The  Scherzo, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  not  played 
with  the  steady  precision  characteristic 
of  ttiis  club,  is  more  striking  than  the 
adagio,  which  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  it 
is  heard. 

The  transcription  of  Faure  s nocturne 
seemed  muddy  in  spots,  and  it  has  lit- 
tle musical  interest,  but  the  Intermezzo 
sparkles  and  it  was  played,  brilliantly. 

Lampe,  born  at  Leipsic  in  18i2.  stud- 
ied with  ICnorr,  Herzogenberg,  and 
Humperdinck,  and  now  lives  in  Munich. 
He  has  composed  a piano  trio,  a cello 
sonata,  a “Tragic  Tonepicture.  tor  or- 
chestra, and  this  Serenade,  wmch  made 
a stir  in  Germany  when  it  was  pro- 
duced there- a 'few  years  ago.  The  com- 
bination of  instruments  allows  massive 
effects,  and  there  is  continual  ensemble 
• rather’ than  a free  use  of  solo,  passages. 
Lampe  is  a modern  both  in  harmonic 
treatment  and  in  tonal  colors.  §,e  evi- 
dently knows  and  admires  Richard 
Strauss,  but  his  music  is  not  bizarre 
merely  for  the  purpose  ot  exciting  tne 
peacefully  orthodox  hearer.  His 
thought  is  not  strained,  and  at  times  it 
' Is  inherently  commonplace  in  spite  ot 
ingenious  rhythmic  treatment  and  tonal 
: contrasts.  The  adagio  and  the  fin£“e 
seem  after  one  hearing  to  be  the 
I strongest  of  the  four  movements.  The 
I work  has  one  great  merit,  rarely  found 
| in  the  most  modern  German  music  it 
| is  not  prolix;  it  is  carefully  thought  out 
aud  concisely  expressed. 

Mr  Eongy  played  with  consummate 
' artistry  two  movements  from  an  oboe 
concerto  by  Mozart— according  t»  the 
programme.  Mozart  wrote  an  oboe 
concerto  in  F major,  or,  as  some  say, 
he  wrote  the  first  movement,  and  Stad- 
ler  finished  it;  he  also  wrote  a quar- 
tet for  oboe  and  strings,  but  he  spoke 
in  a letter  of  another  concerto  that  he 
thought  of  composing  or  might  com- 
pose. Simple  violin  concertos  of  Ins 
day  were  often  played  by  oboists. 

The  performance  of  the  club  was  of 
a high  order  of  excellence,  with  the 
slight  exception  above  mentioned,  and 
tho  audience,  which  was  not  a large 
one,  applauded  heartily. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  on 
Monday  evening,  Jan.  22. 


i \i>  ‘i* 

CONFIDENTIAL. 

Mr.  Johnson  showed  yesterday  with  I 
pride  a confidential  circular,  which  he 
had  received  from  a wine  merchant  I 
in  New  York.  Our  friend  the  sociolo- 
gist insisted  on  reading  the  circular  | 
aloud,  and  as  he  read  he  smacked  his  I 
lips  and  sighed.  The  merchant,  itj 
seems,  did  not  wish  to  sell  the  wines,! 
it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  thatl 
he  at  last  forced  himself  to  put  them  I 
on  the  market,  but  he  was  Obliged  to  I 
close  estates  and  invoices.  There  was! 
a Chateau  Yquem,  the  finest  since  thel 
vintage  of  1SG4.  Another  Yquem  wasl 
bought  at  the  chateau  itself.  “It  has! 
all  been  monopoled,”  said  Mr.  Johnson  I 
unctuously.  What  was  one  who  didl 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  tol 
say?  We  looked  volumes,  also  quarts.! 
We  nodded  Lord  Burleigh’s  nod.  Thisl 
monopoled  Y’quem  is  not  heavy,  fori 
there  was  poor  picking  in  the  Girondel 
in  1901.  “Yes,”  said  the  unabashedl 
Johnson,  “I  remember  the  wet  weather| 
in  France  that  year.” 

But  what  excited  Mr.  Johnson  almost] 
to  hysteria  was  the  offer  of  a Chateaul 
Raband,  for  the  vineyard  produces! 
only  twenty-five  casks,  and  nearly  al  f 
of  the  wine  is  sent  to  the  court  of  Rus  I 
sia.  “But  that  amount  would  not  g<| 
round  among  the  grand  dukes?”  Thtl 
wine  merchant  also  had  “a  curious! 
thing  in  whiskey,”  as  though  there  artl 
not  always  curious  things  in  manjl 
whiskeys.  He  had  learned  “from  i| 
private  source”  that  this  Bourbon  i:| 
at  least-  seventy  years  old,  tlie  sam*j 
brand  that  Thomas  Jefferson  usecl 
when  he  worked  on  the  Declaration  o: 
Independence. 

After  Mr.  Johnson  had  read  the  cirl 
cular  aloud,  he  did  not  put  it  in  hhl 
pocket;  he  kept  reading  it  and  reading 
it.  “Do  you  think  it  would  be  tfoolisll 
to  send  for  seme  of  that  wine — I meaij 
the  kind  that  usually  goes  to  Russia  ! 
They  tell  me  good  wine  is  the  safes  1 
thing  that  a man  can  drink— but  i| 
don’t  suppose  I could  pay  for  it  in  in  j 
stalments.” 

“Johnson,”  we  said,  “will  you  com< 
out  and  have  a beer?”  He  at  oncil 
threw  the  circular  into  the  waste  bas  j 
ket  and  his  eyes  brightened. 


The  seventh  Sunday  Clianijjer  concert; 
was  given  by  the  Longy  Club  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall.  The 
programme  consisted  of  Beethoven's 
quintet  in  E flat  major  for  piano,  oboe, 
clarinet,  born  and  bassoon;  a duet  by 
Doppler  for  flute  and  piano.  Gounod’s 
“Little  Symphony”  in  B flat  major,  for 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
horns  and  two  bassoons;  a duet  for  j 
oboe  and  piano  by  Guilliaqd,  Haydn  s . 
octet  for  the  oboes,  clarinets,  horns  and 
bassoons. 

This  concert  gave  a most  grateful  va-  ,1 
rib  tv  to  the  course,  and  was  happily  ( 


CONCERT  FOYEij 

Singers  Have  Their  Trouble!) 
as  Do  Other  People, 


MR.  LUETSCHG'S  RECITAL. 

The  second  concert  in  tlie  “Artist 
Course,”  under  tlie  direction  of  the  | 
Faelten  pianoforte  school,  wag  given  j 
last  evening  in  Huntington  Chambers  j 
Hall.  Mr.  AVuldcmar  Luetsehg.  pianist,  | 
played  the  following  programme:  Liszt’s 
sonata  in  B minor,  Bach's  Fugue  in  -V 
minor.  Beethoven's  sonata,  op.  SI.  no.  3; 
Chopin's  Polonaise  in  C minor,  op.  40, 
no.  2:  Berceuse  in  D flat  major.  Scherzo 
in  B flat  minor;  Liszt's  Sonetto  del  I e- 
trurca  and  Tarantolle  from  the  opera 
"Muettc  de  l’ortlci."  ... 


KAISER  NOW  TURNSTO  WAGNEF 


Not  long  ago  It  was  announced  tin 
Jlrac.  Schumann-Heink  purposed  t 
leave  comic  opera  to  assume  again  morj 
important,  though  not  physically hea vie r| 
parts  in  music  dramas.  Her  experien, 
in  light  and  tripping  operetta  h. is  n 
been  a happy  one.  for  she  doea«PtJlrii| 

! • . Hi  jA  jjk 


resources 

■ady  preparing  for  grand 
stork  is  sulci  to  be  hovering 
. N.  V..  where  lives  Mine. 
Mr.  Rapp  is  the  name  of 
ann-Heink’s  third  husband, 
billed  at  the  Metropolitan 
pp-Sohumann-Heink? 
ye  tholr  woes  whether  they 
Only  smoulder  on  the  stage. 

have  an  opportunity  to 
t they  “eau  really  do."  We 
rd  Mine.  Sembrich  deploring 
that  her  managers  in  turn 
ot  put  on  the  operas  in  which 
els;  Mine.  Calve,  when  she  is 
by  an  operatic  contract  in  this 
is  doomed  to  sing  in  "Carmen" ; 
Icheff  once  told  us  when  she  was 
Grau’s  company  that  she  sang 
parts  that  Mme.  Sembrich  had, 
of  course  Mr.  Grau  would  not  let 
sing  them  because  lie  had  respect 
Mme.  Sembrich's  age.  There  is 
lousy  even  among  contraltos. 


end  now’  comes  Miss  Frederica  Nye, 
singer  with  a suit  for  $25,000  damages 
ainst  a Cincinnati  teacher.  This 
icher,  she  says,  swore  with  a mighty 
th.  which  ruffled  the  waters  of  the 
x and  shook  Olympus,  that  “she 
ild  never  reacli  the  height  of  her  am- 
ion— the  operatic  stage— unless  she 
d an  operation  performed  on  her 
oat  to  correct  a Refect  in  her  breath- 
The  operation  was  performed  and 
ss  Nye  is  now  vocally  shy. 

’his  teacher  was  evidently  a throat 
’Cialist.  We  have  read  that  the  great 
gerS  are  taught  abdominal  breathing, 
was  plainly  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
recommend  laparotomy.  Sweet  are 
i songs  that  are  sung,  but  the  unsung 
ngs  of  Miss  Nye  may  yet  be  dearer 
the  misguided  instructor. 


*lr.  Max  Heinrich,  who  is  well  known 
re,  leaves  for  Los  Angeles,  his  home, 
rhaps  never  to  return.  He  is  going  to 
■rmany.  where  he  will  recite  “Enoch 
■den”  to  Richard  Strauss’  music  and 
performances  of  his  own  melo- 
amas.  “The  Raven”  and  “The  Mag- 
leno.” 

dlss  Geraldine  Farrar  will  sing  in 
ra  at  Monte  Carlo  from  Feb.  1 to 
irch  18;  from  April  12  to  May  1 at 
ris.  with  the  Monte  Carlo  company, 
d after  that  in  Stockholm  for  a 
'nth.  At  Monte  Carlo  she  w’ill  be 
isabeth  in  "Tannhauser”  to  Van 
ck's  Tannhauser. 

'fiss  Yvonne  do  Treville  (who  was 
rn  at  Galveston  in  1885)  sang  for  the 
5t  time  in  Berlin  Nov.  25,  as  Rosina, 
d,  according  to  the  Signale,  she  did 
justify  in  any  way  her  reputation 
a f?ood  coloratura  singer.  But  'Ger- 
'i„.,ii|in  critics  are  not  too  friendly  toward 
‘“tench  or  American  singers. 
basMI.liss  Harriet  Behne  of  New  York  has 
.lilen  engaged  as  -.  leading  contralto  of 
MUttij  revf  Berlin  Opera  Comique.  She  is 
('Jew  York  girl,  who  sang  with  Walter 
jimrosclj  and  Sousa.  She  then  went 
Europe  and  studied,  chiefly  in  Ber- 
She  has  sung  in  the  smaller  Ger- 
in  opera  houses  for  five  years,  and 
;o . at  Covent  Garden.  She  is  de- 
rlr  dished  as  a tall  and  straight-backed 
Hide.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  William 
inway  encouraged  her  geherousiy  at 
i beginning  of  her  career. 
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- Miss  Bessie  Abbot  made  her  first  ap- 
wia  arance  in  America  in  a,  public,  con- 
't.  after  her  ope, ratio  adventures 
road  last  Sunday  afternoon  in 
rnegle  Hall.  New  York,  at  a concert 
the  New  .York  Symphony  orchestra, 
’.  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor.  She 
ng  an  aria  of  ‘‘The  Queen  of  Night” 
"The  Magic,  Flute”  and  three  songs 
th  piano  accompaniment;  an  arietta  by 
dal,  a. berceuse  by  Tschaikowsky  and 
set’s  “Old' Song.”  The  critics  spoke 
msantly  of  her  voice,  but  their  rap- 
re  was  of  the  modified  order, 
dr.  Richard  Aldrich  of  the  Times, 
alilfio  is  fair-minded  a critic  and  of  a 
, jJlicial  mind,  courteously  informed 
-sSss  Abbot  that  she  should  not  have 
jigBtempted  to  sing  the  difficult  aria. 

tie  voice,  he  said,  is  a light  one,  and  it 
t'HJs  been  “well  enough  trained  to  make 
isilJI  tell  for  the  most  it  is  worth.  It  is 
jreeable  in  quality  in  all  except  the 
-II chest  range,  which  sounded  yester- 
jut  Jiy  somewhat  shrill.  It  is  flexible  and 
nil  controlled." 

ia*llle  also  said:  “She  sang  the  three 

Sigs  with  characteristic  grace  and 
jarm.  and  with  a style  that  had  no 
coaHTtle  finish  and  allurement.  * * * she 
.jdjide  a favorable  impression,  but  she 
Is  much  more-  to  do  before  she  will 
titsaw  that  she  is  a great  artist,  as  the 
t m is  understood  here.”  Miss  Abbot 
2d  a muff  in  Carnegie  Hall,  although 
2 heat  was  turned  on— way  on,  we  are 
ill  (Formed. 

I 'fijjld  not  Miss  Abbot  be  persuaded  to 
‘nwfiiher  name  Abbott?  In  French 
lrnals  it  appears  often  as  Abott.  At 
?se.nt  the  name  is  the  despair  of  re- 
rter.  compositor,  proofreader.  We 
w a day  or  two  ago  an  article  in 
dch  the  name  was  spelled  Abbott, 
•bot  and  Abott.  All  concerned  were 
and  to  have  at  least  that  particular 
me  right. 

)f  course  the  surname  came,  as  did 
ior,  Pryor,  Freere.  Frere,  Le  Cannon, 
inn.  Monk  and  some  others,  from  the 
I monastic  institutions.  The  earliest 
•m  in  English  literature  Is  Abbad, 
d other  forms  are  Abbod,  Abbed.  Or 
Miss  Abbot  wishes  to  be  still  more 
itastical  she  can  choose  from  Abbud, 
bood.  Abbat. 

iut  the  chief  question,  after  all,  is 
t;  “How  do  you  spell  your  name?’’ 
t:  “Can  you  sing?” 

Ir.  Henry  Russell,  teacher  and  mana- 
■ of  Alice  Nielsen,  is  now  profoundly 
happy  because  he  believes  there  is  a 
ispiracy  to  drive  the  singer  back  into 
nic  opera.  The  American  managers 
not  advertise  her  properly;  they  ex- 
her  to  “the  hardships  and  priva- 
of  bad  accommodations  in  Sm~ll 
" They  arrange  long  trips  to  tire 
t.  At  least,  Mr.  Russell  says  that 
is  so.  and  he  adds  in  a.  fine 


onots  ot  the  management  to  defeat 
her  rf ter  her  many  sacrifices.”  Then 
why  do  you  not  stop  watching  the  at- 
tempts. Mr.  Russell?  No  one  wishes 
vou  to  bo  brutal.  j 

F,.  B.  G.  asks;  “Who  took  the 
Faiierewskl  prize  this  year?”  No  Prize 
was  given  tot  a choral  oi  a chamber 
work  The  prize  for  the  best  or  oh  call  a! 
composition  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur 
ShoDhrrd.  Mr.  Shepherd  Is  now 
teacher  In  Salt  Lake  City  and  the’eon- 
diictor  of  a local  orchestral  association. 
Born  in  that  city  about  2,>  Veins  ago,  hi 
studied  in  Boston  at  the  New  Englamt 
Conservatory  of  Music  for  over  truer 
years,  beginning  10  years  ago.  We  un- 
derstand he  Is  a Mormon.  t , , 

One  of  the  choral  compositions  handed 
In  for  the  Paderewski  prize  abounded  in 
daring  progressions,  and  it  showed  so 
much  imagination  and  invention  that 
one  of  the  committee,  w celebrated  mu- 
sician of  liberal  views  and  much  sym- 
pathy with  the  ultra-modern  movement 
in  France,  was  in  favor  of  awarding  the 
prize  to  the  composer;  but  fellow-mem- 
bers who  had  had  practical  experience 
with  choruses  objected  on  the  ground 
that  the  work  was  too  difficult. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  William 
and  his  wlfo  are  beginning  to  show  “a 
leaning  toward  Wagner."  “For  years,” 

j the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London 
. Telegraph  says,  "the  Emperor,  could 
I not  bo  induced  to  attend  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  Wagner's  operas.”  As  a 
young  prince  he  paid  little  attention  to 
i any  form  of  art. 

When  we  used  to  see  him  in  Berlin  in 
the  early  eighties— not  socially,  but  at  a 
gaping  distance— he  was  worshipping 
nature  in  the  form  of  a baker's  daugh- 
ter who  lived  in  Charlottenburg,  and  the  j 
citizens  and  cltlzenesses  shook  their  j 
heads.  But  as  soon  as  he  became  Em-  j 
peror  he  began  to  take  a lively  interest 
In  music,  architecture,  painting,  the 
drama.  His  taste  has  always  been  con- 
servative. He  encouraged  ugliness  in 
architecture,  commonplace  in  music, 
old-fashioned  and  pompous  declamation 
in  the  drama,  bitumen  in  pictures.  Fur- 
thermore, his  sermons  to  his  sailors  on 
Sundays  were  pleasingly  orthodox. 
Richard  Strauss,  the  impressionists,  the 
ultra-modern  dramatists,  in  his  eyes 
w'ere  ail  children  of  perdition. 

And  now  the  Emperor  has  seen  a 
great  light.  He  "listens  Intently”  to 
"Tannhauser”  and  was  recently  de- 
scribed as  "eagerly  discussing  its  beau- 
ties with  the  Empress  and  Prince  Adal- 
bert." He  is  not  yet  so  far  advanced 
that  he  discusses  eagerly  beauties  of 
an  opera  during  the  performance  on  the 
stage,  as  though  he  were  a multi-mil- 
lionaire lolling  at  ease  in  a box  at  the 
Metropolitan,  and  looked  at  enviously 
by  Uncle  Amos  from  Hackensack. 


t-XO  J't  . 
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The  ninth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos. 
ton  Symphony  orchestra  will  he  In  Sym- 
phony Hall  this  afternoon.  The  orches- 
tral pieces  were  chosen  by  Mr.  Gerllcke 
with  a certain  reference  to  the  Christ- 
mas season.  The  programme  will  in- 
clude Dvorak’s  overture,  "Nature,” 
which  has  been  played  only  once  at 
these  concerts  and  then  under  Mr. 
Paul’s  direction;  tlio  Pastorale,  or 
"Shepherds’  Music,”  from  Bach’s 
Christmas  oratorio,  and  Beethoven’s 
Pastorale  symphony. 

Mr.  Strube’s  violin  concerts  in  F 
sharp)  minor  is  in  manuscript,  and  it 
will  be  played  for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
Timothee  Adamowski,  to  whom  It  ' 
dedicated.  The  first  movement  is  a 
lively  allegro;  the  second,  a Reverie. 
Is  described  as  beautiful  In  thought  and 
in  orchestral  dress;  the  finale  is  a set  o.C 
variations  in  passacaglla  form.  Mr. 
Gericke  has  composed  a cadenza  for 
the  work. 

The  programme  of  tiic  concerts  next 
week  will  include  Amherst  Webber’s 
symphony,  Tschaikowsky’s  fantasia. 
“Francesca  da  Rimini,”  and  Elgar’s 
overture,  “In  the  South,”  The  over- 
ture will  be  played  hero  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  symphony,  which  has  been 
performed  at  Warsaw,  will  bo  played 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  Mr.  Web- 
ber is  an  Englishman,  though  he  was 
born  at  Cannes,  and  lie  is  an  Oxford 
graduate.  He  was  educated  musically 
in  Paris.  Mme.  Emma  Karnes  will  sing 
a Scene  and  Rond,  from  Mozart’s  "Cos. 
fan  tutte”  and  Schubert's  “Great  Is 
Jehovah.”  This  will  bn  her  third  ap- 
pearance at  these  concerts. 


William,  the  first  Emperor,  had  a 
simple,  taste  in  opera.  He  liked  “The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment,”  “The 
Golden  Cross”  and  "Carmen,”  and  he 
often  cheered  his  old  eyes  by  the  sight 
of  the  ballet. 

No  one  would  object  to  the  present 

Emperor’s  conversion,  were  it  not  for  j It’s  a good  story,  though  it  may  be  un 
the  awful  thought  that  he  may  write  a 
book  about  the  ethical  contents  of 
“Parsifal"  or  enter  the  lecture  field  with 
a pianist  and  a stereopticon.  William 
is  a belated  Wagnertte,  and  the  latest 
convert  is  always  the  most  zealous. 

All  this  reminds  us  of  a story  told 
by  Simplicissimus  about  a Prince  of 


MISPLACED  HEARTS. 

The  Herald  some  days  ago  published 
the  extraordinary  story  about  the  heart 
of  Louis  XIV.,  as  told  by  Mr.  La- 
bouchere;  how  the  royal  tombs  were 
broken  open  and  the  canon  of  St.  Denis 
contrived  to  save  the  heart  of  the 
grand  monarch,  and  afterward  gave 
it  in  England  to  Col.  Harcourt;  how 
the  late  Dr.  Buckiand,  visiting  the  Har- 
court family,  saw  the  piece  of  leather, 
an  inch  or  so  long,  wet  his  finger  and 
rubbed  it  on  the  heart  and  then,  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  swallowed  the  relic. 


palatable  to  those  with  queasy  stom- 
achs or  weak  hearts. 

A curious  book  could  be  written 
about  the  final  disposition  of  famous 
hearts.  There  was  the  Queen  Marguer- 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  who  "has  ite,  who  wore  the  hearts  of  her  lovers, 
toaa  concSrto’by  “ “Ah”  ! pickled  and  canned,  in  a girdle  about 
he  exclaimed.  “Mozart  always  gives  me 
pleasure.  But  it  is  a remarkable  fact 


that  although  his  music  enters  into  my 
| soul,  as  soon  as  I sit  down  at  the  pdano 
I can  <jo  nothing  like  it."  “Perhaps  ” 
said  an  attendant,  "perhaps,  your  royal 
highness,  it  is  the  fault  of  tho  piano.” 

Musical  Opinion  (London),  as  quoted 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  acknowledges 
the  fact  that  English  organists  are  often 
cautioned  against  going  to  America,  but 
it  points  a moral  by  pointing  at  Mr. 
Stowkowski.  formerly  a student  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music, 


her  waist.  There  was  the  heart  of 
Bruce:  an  athletic  and  resMess  Scot- 
tish gentleman  found  delight  in  tossing 
j it  far  ahead  of  him  in  the  shock  of  bat- 
tle to  encourage  himself  and  his  fellow- 
r warriors.  There  was  the  heart  of  the 
troubadour  served  at  table  to  his  mis- 
tress by  her  cruel  husband,  who,  when 
she  was  told  on  what  meat  she  had 
fed,  said  nobly  that  she  would  hence- 
forth eat  no  other.  A mother  in  the 


who  “has  been  ‘old- French  song  is  killed  bv  her  son 

church New  York,  at  tlm  mSficent  sw«etheart  commanded  him 

bto  bring  her  ins  mother  s heart.  On 
' the  way  back  to  the  inhuman  girl  he 
j stuipbles  and  the,  loving  heart  ,says  .to 
him:  “My  son,  did  you  hurt  yourself  ?’’ 
ii  a picture  by  Dore,  to  illustrate  a 
droll  story  of  Balzac,  a lover  is  cut 
into;  halves  by  the  avenging,  sword  of 
the  husband  and  his  heart  leaps  into 
the  woman’s  lap.  So  true  was  his  af- 
fection. . . ' 

There  arc  : several.:'  monarchs  .whose 
bodies  • are  heartless.  The  flesh  of 
Philip  III.,  who  died  of  plagtfe,  was 
buried  at  Nartjonne,  bis  bones  wfere 
transferred  to  St.  Depis,  and  his  heart 
was  given  to  the  Domineans  of  Paris, 
The  heart  of  Eouis  XVIII.  is  in  a glass 
case.  The  body  of  Louis  IX.  was 
boiled  in  wine  and  water  that  ih  might 
be  taken  from  Carthage  to  Sicily,  but 
the  ljea rt  was  sent  to  Paris.  A queer 
story  was  told  about  Napoleon  soon 
after  his  death.  It  was  said  that  the 
'officer  on  guard  over  the  embalmed 
body1— the  heart  was  in  a separate  case 
ready  fo  be  put  in  the  coflin— was  urged 
by  French  attendants  to  take  luncheon 
in  another  room.  He  went  and  ate 
be'artily  When  he  returned  he  found 
the-  coffin  lid  screwed  down,  and  he 
afterward  learned  that  the  heart  had 
been  carried  off,  either  by  a pious  ad- 
i mirer,  or  by  a collect- 


salary  of  £800  a year.  Surely  this  must 
be  far  and  away  the  highest  stipend 
ever  anywhere  to  a church  organist! 
VVe.a?  aoc  believe  that  there  are  50  or- 
ganists m Great  Britain  whose  salaries 
as  such  exceed  £1C0  a year/’ 

Mr  Stowkowski  is  the  organist  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s. 

There  have  been  organists  in  New 
York  who  were  paid  higher  salaries,  or 
at  least  , as  high.  Mr.  Stowkowski  will 
not  have  an  easy  task  ot  St.  Bartholo- 
mew  s.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Richard  Hen- 
ry Warren,  who  made  the  church  fam- 
ous tor  the  character  of  its  music,  too 
famous,  it  seems,  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  Rev.  Leighton  Paras,  the  present 
rector;  hence  Mr.  Warren’s  departure 
A contributor  of  theManchester  (Eng) 
Courier  tound  this  inscription  on  a mu- 
^ktablet  in  a little  church  near  Mat- 

To  the  Memory  of 
David  Wall. 

Whose  Superior  Performance 
On  the  Bassoon 
_ Kndeared  Him 

To  an  Extensive*  Musical  Acquaintance.. 

His  Social  Life  Ended  on 
Tlie  5th  of  December.  1796 
In  His  57lh  year. 

Mme.  Earnes  will  sing  the  Scena  and 

Ana  dc°v,frSm..Mo?art’s  "Cosi  fan  tutte" 
and  Schubert  s The  Almighty,"  at  the 
Symphony  concert  next  week.  Elgar’s 
overture  “In  the  South”  will  be  played 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  and  Am- 
herst Webber  s symphony  will  be  per- 

fori  U?e  ,PLst  tirae  in  America. 
Tschaikowsky  s “b rancesca  da  Rimini" 
will  also  be  played. 


I'lid  heart,  the  Peripatetics  said 
iu  the  human  body,  as  the  first  In 
gcnce  is  in  the  world,  and  as  n 
of  moiiurcli  in  tho  little  world.  Today 
the  hidden  eloek-work  of  man  is  spoken 
of  with  less  resnort.  The  "advanced*- 
surgeon  tells  us  that  few  organs  arc 
really  indispensable,  arid  he  curves  in 
a way  that  all  admire.  Why  should  a 
dead  man  miss  his  heart? 

LIGHT-HEELED  PARIS. 

They  have  always  taken  dancing  se- 
riously iu  Paris,  from  the  days  when 
monarchs  and  noble  dames  perspired 
freely  in  their  leaping  in  the  voita  to 
the  late  discussion  whether  a ballet 
girl  should  wear  the  traditional  cos-  ' 
fume  in  a play  founded  on  some  das-  1 
sic  legend;  Pm  the  time  of  Vostris 
and  the  stately  minuet  to  the  glorious 
Period  of  t lie  Elysee  Montmartre.  The  ; 
dancing  masters  of  France  realize  the 
importance  of  their  mission — witness 
the  recent  address  of  the  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Authors  and  Masters 
of  Choregraphy.  This  academy,  ac- 
cording to  him,  still  "flies  the  banner 
of  Terpsichore  from  the  topmost  tower 
of  modern  education.”  What  would 
not  happen  if  the  academy  were  to  be 
dissolved?  “Were  we  not  here,”  said 
the  president,  "brides  might  some  day 
he  seen  wearing  short  skirts  and  offi- 
cers getting  married  in  undress.”  There 
are  clouds  on  the  horizon:  a few  boor- 
ish men  are  married  in  the  morning  in 
a frock  coat,  and  dancing  at  weddings 
is  not  now  so  universal  as  could  be 

wished  by  the  true  lover  of  his  coun- 
try. But  such  barbarians  in  Paris  arc 
comparatively  few,  and  there  is  some 
hope  for  those  who  have  sat  for  cen- 
turies in  outer  darkness,  for  Edward 
VII.  is  exercising  a beneficial  influence, 
which  the  academy  recognizes  by  pre- 
senting to  him  an  address  of  “admira- 
tion and  devotion.”  The  academy  still 
lives,  and  while  it  lives  Paris  will  con- 
tinue to  be  “the  shining  city  of  good 
taste.” 

America,  alas!  has  no  academy,  and 
the  yearly  convention  of  professors  of 
dancing  is  a sorry  substitute.  What 
is  needed  in  this  country  is  a definite, 
authoritative  code.  At  present,  there 
is  too  much  license  iu  personal  selec- 
tion of  dress ; there  are  too  many  loose 
and  reckless  dancers. 

THE  LETTER  BOX. 

Mr.  Alexander  James  Norman,  an  in- 
surance agent  in  London,  petitioned  re- 
cently for  a divorce.  He  swore  in  court 
that  the  language  and  demeanor  of  his 
wife  Rosa  toward  him  had  been  bad 
arid  unendurable,  and  he  made  other 
charges  against  her  which  reflected  seri- 
ously’ on  her  theories  concerning  the 
conduct  of  life.  When  pressed  to  give 
details  concerning  her  injurious  be- 
havior toward  him,  he  described  how 
she  used  to  try  to  be  firs^atthe  letter 
box  when  letters  came.  he  was 

so  fortunate  to  be  the  while 

he  was  chuckling  she  and 

tried  to  lambast  him  stick. 

Now,  in  old  English  common  law,  the 
use  of  a stick  in  domestic  argument  is 
allowed  only  to  a husband.  Rosa's  be- 
havior was,  indeed,  reprehensibbie. 

But  why  should  not  a wife  he  per- 
mitted to  open  the  letter  box?  The 
husband  that  provides  only  one  key 
for  the  box  and  guards  .it  on  a key- 
ring is  either  jealous  or  a man  of  an  ag- 
gravating, nagging  system,  or  possibly 
— for  we  have  heard  there  are  such 
monsters— -his  own  correspondence  will 
not  bear  inspection  by  a wfife  of  quick 
perception  and  a naturally  uneasy 
mind.  A happy  marriage  is  founded  i 
chiefly  on  tact.  In  supreme  tact  there 
is  no  room  for  suspicion  or  for  the  curi- 
osity that  is  akin  to  jealousy.  The  wise 
husband  gives  his  wife  a key— and  he 
sees  to  it  that  letters  which  might  ex- 
cite suspicion— wholly  unreasonable  sus- 
picions, we  hasten  to  add — are  ad- 
dressed to  his  office. 


SHOW  SYMPTOMS  OF  HYSTERIA 


" ^oJ^JCATto  -/^ 
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THEY  HAVE  A DISLIKE  OF 
MR.  DANDY'S  MUSIC 


Home  Music  as  It  Is  Practised 
—Mr,  Kubelik  Again— The 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
— Mme,  Gadski’s  Recital. 


IK.  VINCENT  CINDY 
sailed  without  knowing 
that  he  had  seriously  dis- 
turbed or  vexed  certain 
“music  lovers”  in  New 
York.  He  is  a courteous 
man,  and  as  a man  ha 
would  not  willingly  offend  even  the 
superficial  or  those  with  deeply  rooted 
prejudices,  who  still  labor  under  the 
delusion  that  all  Frenchmen  spend  their 
time  in  drinking  absinthe  when  they 
are  not  pursuing  a neighbor’s  wife.  As 
a musican,  he  is  frank  in  the  expression 
of  his  views  concerning  music,  frank 
and  bold,  and  as  he  is  a composer  of 
rare  and  indisputable  technical  skill, 
he  is  the  more  disconcerting. 

This  dislike  of  Mr.  dTndy’s  music— a 
dislike  shown  in  New  York  by  several 
singular  letters  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  daily  newspapers  of  that  city— 
is  not  surprising,  nor  should  it  be  de- 
plored. The  Herald  spoke  at  length, 
while  tire  distinguished  composer  was 
in  Boston,  of  his  purposes,  which  will 
not  at  once  be  understood  or  appreci- 
ated by  all,  and  of  his  peculiar  musical 
speech,  which  will  for  some  time  be 
foreign  to  many,  even  to  the  well  dis- 
posed, and  it  >s  not  now  necessary  to 
go  over  this  ground  again.  It  is  a 
fruitless  task  to  endeavor  to  argue  any 
man  into  honestly  liking  a poem,  a 
painting,  a symphony,  when  it  is  nec- 
essarily for  the  time  being  a remote 
thing,  when  the  man’s  education  and 
processes  of  thought  and  environment 
have  led  him  in  a contrary  artistic 
1 direction  to  that  followed  by  the  poet, 
painter,  composer;  nor  are  such  men  to 
be  dragooned  into  a sudden  liking. 

The  letter  writers  in  New  York  show 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  hysteria. 
One  of  them  threatens  vaguely  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  and  the 
ICneise)  quartet  if  they  play  any  more 
music  like  Mr.  dTndy’s.  If  they  perse- 
vere in  wrongdoing,  the  halls  will  be 
deserted,  and  the  organizations  will 


rirti/- 


'include -a  piece  by  an  immoral  French- 
man thev  would  probably  escape  alive 
hv  T night  train  and  under  the.  protec- 
tion of  the  police.  But  M h- T5T  Yorker V 
his  associates  are  now  New  x oncers. 
They  are  exposed  at  all  hours  to  sand- 
bag" and  airgun.  We  urge  them  to 
choose  their  next  programme  with  the 
utmost  care-a-  quartet  by  ^“ersdorf. 


serted,  and  the  organizations  will 
necessarily  be  disbanded.  These  French 
composers  wander  idly  or  as  madmen 
when  they  write  music.  They  are  de- 
cadents.” This  is  the  final  and  crushing 
charge.  It  would  be  a pleasure  to  ask 
this  letter  writer,  whose  warning  words 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
to  define  “decadent.”  It  is  safe  to  say 
any  one  who  in  art  today  shows 


the  ’ slightest  sign  of  being  original— 

' at  i - 


ously  original,  and  not  merely  from 
><  w ild  desire  to  attract  attention— or  of 
seeking  after  the  expression  of  beauty 
and  strength  in  some  unfamiliar  way, 
res  the  risk  of  being  censured  and  dis- 
missed in  disgrace  as  a “decadent.” 

Yet  these  vexed  souls  need  not  be 
alarmed.  When  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  next  visits  New  York  they 
will  hear  a symphony  by  Brahms;  they 
will  hear  Mr.  Willy  Hess  play  in  most 
orthodox  fashion  a concerto  by  Beetho- 
ven; they  will  hear  the  “Hiawatha’ 
overture  by  Mr.  Ruben  Goldmark,  who 
once  dwelt  among  them,  and  who  is 
swraly  anything  but  a decadent.  Mr. 
Gerlcke  and  his  men  do  not  live  in  New 
iork,  and  even  should  the  programme 


say,  Mr.  naruiu 

might  disperse  the  gathering  storm 
Or  perhaps  it  would  be  safer  for  the 
Kneisels  to  arrange  ai  still  milder  pro- 
gramme from  the  works  of  modern 
composers,  of  Ei^leben,  Dortmund  and 
Sondershausen,  a.  ProTfha„m  pLpiAs 
would  remind  one  of  John  Phoenix  s 
recipe  for  a prudqnt  summer  beverage. 
Three  parts  of  witter  gruel  and  two  of 
1 root  beer,  thicken  with  a little  soft 
squash  and  strain  through  a cane  bot- 

t0ft  iLY  good  thing  that  Mr.  d’Indy  1 
came  here  and  set  the  complacent  aS®g 
and  stirred  up  strife.  Even  the  letter 
writer  to  the  Times  may  learn  m a 
; year  or  so  that  music  is  not  an  art 
fixed  and  determined  for  all  the  cent- 
uries  to  come.  There  are  more  ha  - 
monies  in  music  than  are  dreamt  of  m 
■ the  philosophy  of  Kichter.  or  of  Jadas- 
sohn. or  even  of  Eudwig  Bussler. 

Guyau  remarks  in  his  Jrrehgion  do 
1’ Avenir”  that  every  art  begins  with 
thp  conventional,  the  ceremonial,  and 
Irees  itself  by  degrees;  an  art  becomes 
more  perfect  and  expressive  only  by 
liberating  itself  from  the  shackles . of 
conventionalism.' 


House  Music. 

A recent  episode  in  English  life— the 
happy  homes  of  England— will  interest 
all  flat  dwellers  in  Boston. 

A landlady  in  Harrogate,  one  Mrs. 
Brown,  made  application  to  a justice  to 


restrain  her  next-door  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Young,  from  making  noises,  which  she 
alleged  were  more  than  disagreeable 
they  were  a nuisance.  The  reporter, 
who,  we  regret  to  say,  treated  this 
tragic  episode  in  a light  and  facetious 
manner,  said:  "For  colloquial  purposes 


TaVy-Tfri — 


aggravating  circumstances.  Not  oniil 

w -S  thtre  I belle  dame  sans  merci  wh  I 
^ s V ^ niano  until  it  wailed  an<| 

P,ou,n?.!l  T16Xnv  : not  only  was  therl 


shrieked  In  agony;  not  only  was  therl 

ai  ^nTdgejY  Jhriekdof  ^mother”  an  | 
“'oWe  carnivora  at  feeding  dnJ 

^VTYoung  accSrdfng  to  witness* 

Mr: 

lrrowTs  lodgers  folded  their  beds  an  I 


iCop.vright  by  Aiine  Dupoul.) 

MME.  'GAD'SKI. 


what  Mrs  Brown  called  snrieKm0 
Tve  “singing”  from  Mrs.  Youngs 
subjective  standpoint  Again,  the  piano 
in  vnur  flat.  Mr3.  Johnson,  is  al"a>?  a 
lfiano  though  you  may  be  practising 
with  full  strength  the  finale  of  a Hun- 
garian  i-hap?ody but  the  piano  in  the 
flTt  belowAxru  is  always  a forte,  though 

t^edbL^eldwThTUeTsofr,TdLiadown^ 
No” piano  'in  the  flat  above,  below  or 
on  one  side  of  vou  is  ever  played  softlj 
—as  though  there  were  crape  on  the 
door  On  the  other  hand,  you  never 
pound,  even  in  your  most  passionate, 
inspired  and  athletic  moments. 

In  like  manner  “singing”  is  wholly  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  as  far  as  flat- 
dwellers  are  concerned. 


departed,  one  bY  °"®>  in  a baske 

were  let  down  by  - -VIrs  Young  ^er 
♦What  wonder,  then,  if  pian0  “othei 
restrained  from  using  n«  v 
wise  than  Pr°P?"*’  pver  use  this  piar 
Will  Mrs.  \oung  e'er  that  wi 

with  a degree  of  P™P™lJoE  Her  lod;1 
satisfy  Mrs.  Br0^ n * • below 

ers?  Does  the  piano  stuim  yQ1 

ever  practise  at  an  t0  her  wi 

mind  is  disposed  to  “^"Id  her  dll 
pleasure?  Do  > Tnprovingly  her  pr,°l 
gence  and  ”<’t®  p£Pr  her  interpretatil 
re5s?  poyouprefer-t?  you  nl 


commend  her?  gles'fit—  for,  wh 

piano,  its  use  or  abuse. 


Certain  Irritnters.  ■ 1 

The  bouse  pianist  who  pla>  =>  * k 1 | 
directed  enthusiasm  the  pl| 

is  hard  to  endure,  bu  heard  ft 

music  that  >ou  street,  music  t'l 

concert  hall  or  in  ^^bLn  compel  | 
sounds  as  tho  g f in  a s-1  J 

especially  for  rolling-mil  " 

refinery,  s°™VhVlnanity  of  the  me 

unendurable  The  »fae  rhythm AW 

is  beyond  belie*.  1 beginners  tr 

LHpTarrr^ima  Piano  tuners  1 


.m 


tO! 
they 

i of  these  peculiar  pii 
re  tinkling,  rather  than 
thunderous.  The  technic 
Is  faultless  as  long  as  he 
elf  to  his  repertory.  In- 
. doubtful  whether  Mr.  de 
or  Mr.  Busoni—  to  take  the 
ould  play  any  piece  of  this 
well.  We  should  not  like 
the  tuner  at  work  on  one  of 
:inn's  favorite  pieces,  and 
probable  that  he  would  make 
with  one  of  Mr.  Busoni's 
ptlcns  of  an  organ  choral  by 

islclans  arc  a sensitive,  irritable 
and  the  house  pianist  resents  any 
.vorable  criticism,  whether  you  pro- 
in an  unsigned  letter  put  Into  her 
;r-box  or  pound  on  the  floor  with 
ndtan  club  during  her  performance, 
nnkes  no  difference  how  poorly  a 
ist  plays  or  how  uncongenial  the 
ronment  may  be.  For  instance. 

R.  R.  Raymond,  a pianist,  of 
ie,  N.  Y..  is  about  to  bring  a suit  for 
against  an  alderman  of  his  city, 
why?  Prof.  Raymond  has  been 
ing  the  piano  in  a concert  saloon, 
employer  was  prosecuted  for  al- 
3 violation  of  the  excise  law,  and 
tie  trial  this  alderman  characterized 
professor's  playing  as  "sloppy 

‘her  music.”  It  appears  that  on  the 
t of  the  excise  violation  the  profes- 
"a  reputable  musician,”  was  sub- 
ited  for  the  regular  pianist,  who 
sick.  May  not  ''a  reputable  musl- 
’ be  found  playing  in  a concert 
Ml?  Fiddlers  and  pianists  of  high 
te  have  more  than  once  been  found 
ing  in  beer  halls,  and  playing  well— 
from  choice,  but  from  force  of  clr- 
stcnces.  They  preferred  to  do  this 
er  than  to  beg  or  to  be  hungry, 
it  Irritated  Prof.  Raymond  was  the 
charge  against  him  that  he 
Ided  "sloppy  weather  music.” 
t us  again  look  toward  England, 
worshippers  at  Tottenham  Parish 
rch  have  been  for  some  time  dls- 
ed  by  a member  of  '.be  congregation 
. joining  in  the  hymn  or  psalm, 
Is  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  sings 
high  falsetto  voice,  continuing  after 
ot.iers  have  finished  and  ending  in 
rolonged  howl.”  Church  wardens 
sidesmen  tried  vainly  to  dissuade 
Now  a summons  has  been  granted 
nst  him.  Whether  he  can  thus  be 
ped  is  doubtful.  He  undoubtedly 
-ves  in  making  a joyful  noise  before  . 
Lord.  “A  final  prolonged  howl  may 
:iis  conception  of  a grand  Amen.” 
congregation  has  the  right  to  sing 
ie  service.  He  is  one  of  the  congre- 
on,  and  the  members  are  not  re- 
ed before  admission  to  submit  them- 
es to  any  musical  test. 


Mr.  Knbolik:  Again. 

ie  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
dr.  Jan  Kubelik  with  his  wife.  It 
l-ldom  that  a violinist  Is  thus  photo- 
)hed,  but  Mr.  Kubelik  rejoices  in 
domesticity,  and  wishes  the  great 
lie  to  know  his  happiness  and  sym- 
lize  with  him  in  it. 
r.  Kubelik  is  a pupil  of  Sevcik. 
er  pupils  of  this  celebrated  teacher 
'rague  have  played  hero— Miss  Marie 
1 and  Mr.  Kocian. 

t Dec.  a a Miss  Marjory  Sherwin 
e a violin  recital  in  London,  under, 
the  programme  described  it,  “the 
inguished  and  immediate  patronage 
His  Excellency  the  American  Am- 
sador  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid.”  It 
Miss  Sherwin’s  first  appearance  In 
rland,  and  she  was  assisted  by  an 
'pstra  and  a singer.  She,  too,  Is  a 
il  of  Sevcik,  and  the  knowledge  of 
led  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette— the  voice 
that  of  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn— to 
: "A  pupil  of  Sevcik,  who,  by  his 

dung,  is  supposed  to  have  revolu- 
ilzed  the  world  of  violin  playing,  but 
elk,  although  he  may  impart  some 
■et  of  technic  to  his  pupils,  can 
er  by  any  chance  Impart  that  last 
•d  In  art.  temperament.  Miss  Sher- 
j so  religiously  follows  his  teaching 
It  one  Is  able  from  the  outset  to  per- 
.T»|0'e  that  she  plays  more  or  less  by 
the  point  is,  rather — does  she  play 
ctly  according  to  her  own  musical 
oughts?  And  here  comes  in  the  ques- 
•i  to  which  everything  that  Sevcik 
■Ik  ! 3 gives  rise.  He  is  able  to  make 
y[i ' young  violinist  appear  as  though  he 
i-e  a past  master  in  the  art  of  tech- 
: For  a time  that  imoression  may 
it.  Nobody,  however,  can  give  more 
n this  to  any  ambitious  musician, 
Lpl  the  rest  must  depend  entirely  upon 
'“■A  artist’s  own  personality.  Whether 
1 3 manner  of  teaching  is  right  or 
ung  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge.  But 
have  our  own  opinion  that  it  is  bet- 
• for  an  artist  to  do  his  own  work 
11  to  work  out  his  own  thoughts  than 
!T  be  brought  out  like  a hothouse 
’ver;  he  inay  be  immediately  success- 
but  afterward  he  is  destined  to 
■ ch  labor  before  he  attains  his  own 
rfht  level." 

lay  not  these  words  be  applied  In 
beral  to  the  pupils  of  Sevcik  or  to  the 
ills  of  any  teacher  who  makes  a 
jiutation  for  turning  loose  in  the 
rid  young  men  and  women  who  are 
ispicuous  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by 
ison  of  a technical  display? 

Ir.  Kubelik  has  been  called  a second 
ganini.  It  would  be  as  sensible  to 

? 

I Paganini  a first  Kubelik.  Paga- 
j was  much  more  than  a dazzling 
I iianieian,  otherwise  the  great  musi- 
s of  his  period,  composers,  pianists, 

! ers  would  not  have  paid  him  glow- 
tributes.  His  emotional  power  was 
played  to  the  - souls  as  well  as 
I played  to  the  souls,  as  well  as 
Doe  ear  and  to  the  eye.  What  one  of 
ik's  pupils  who  have  visited  this 
. try  has  displayed  to  any  marked 
Iree  emotional  individuality?  Mr. 

1 icllk  still  clings  to  "show  pieces.  In 
concert  there  were  moments  in 
‘ormance  of  an  adagio  by  Han- 
■ lie  seemed  to  be  removed  from 
ght  of  technic  and  of  his  inas- 
about  to  play  for  lilmself,  and 
„ himself  felt,  but  otherwise  lie 
Irst  of  all  a virtuoso  who  put  his 
and  strength  into  the  task 
‘ t technical  difficulties 


..'1th  roa 

beautiful:”  il  was  bjnuttfu 
beautiful  face*  without  any 
lion  from  within. 

.Scot Hsh  Songs. 

The  Oliver  Dltson  Company,  Boston, 
has  published  recently  these  volumes  of 
Its  ".Musicians'  Library”:  "Seventy 

Scottish  Songs,”  edited  with  accompani- 
ments by  Mine.  Helen  Hopeklrk,  and 
"Songs  and  Airs  of  Handel,”  In  two  vol- 
umes, one  for  high  voice  and  one  for 
low  voice,  with  preface  and  notes  by 
Ebenezer  Prout. 

Mme.  Hopeklrk’s  preface  Is  anything 
but  conventional.  She  does  not  attempt 
to  enter  into  a detailed  history  of  the 
folk  songs  that  she  has  collected.  The 
origin  of  many  of  them  was  loiig  ago 
forgotten.  She  prefers  to  discuss  the 
difference  between  the  folk  song  of  the 
Celtic  Scot  and  that  of  the  Lowland 
Scot.  "The  Lowlnnder  is  placid,  pas- 
toral, canny,  pawklly  humorous,  some- 
what matter  of  fact,  good-hearted,  re- 
served. The  Celt  Is  Imaginative,  'dream- 
ing dreams  and  seeing  visions.’  unprac- 
tical, superstitious,  tender,  of  quick  per- 
ception, living  an  Inner  life,  a good 
lover,  a good  hater.  The  Lowlander 
would  die  for  a dogma;  the  Cell  would 
die  for  a dream.”  Mme.  Hopeklrk  finds 
the  Gaelic  music  superior  to  the  Low- 
land In  interest  and  in  "emotional  weird 
quality.”  The  old  Gaelic  melodies  have 
little  affinity  with  our  modern  scales, 

1 and  thus  they  seem  strange  to  foreign- 
ers. 

But  Mme.  Hopeklrk  does  not  spend 
much  time  In  discussing  the  technical 
nature  of  the  songs.  (She  does  say  that 
the  rise  of  the  “snap”  is  not  so  preva- 
lent as  believed.)  She  tries,  and  suc- 
cessfully, to  put  the  reader-singer  in 
the  mood  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  the  songs;  and  tills  is  much 
more  important.  She  describes  the  way 
in  which  thev  were  sung;  the  Influences 
that  have  stifled  in  a way  the  impulse 
toward  exoression  In  music— iperciless 
Calvinism  and  then  the  anglicizing  of 
everything  Scottish,  which  includes  the 
music  hall  and  the  cheap  piano.  She 
tells  of  the  old  bards  and  pipers,  of  the 
passing  of  old  customs. 

"And  has  not  Edward  MacDowell.” 
says  Mme.  Hopeklrk,  "in  his  later  style, 
given  unique  and  beautiful  expression 
in  music  to  the  Celtic  spirit?  Celtic 
Scotland  and  Ireland  may  well  claim 
him,  although  born  in  America,  as  the 
one  who  has  most  artistically  ex- 
pressed the  old  poetic  atmosphere.  In 
his  Celtic  sonata  one  feels  wrapped  in 
the  elemental  atmosphere  of  the  old 
heroic  times,  with  all  the  largeness, 
and  pathos,  and  tragedy  of  ancient 
loves  and  wars.  One  feels  something  in 
his  music  that  is  born  of  the  Celtio 
past;  he  has  allowed  his  race  to  speak 
clearly  through  him.  It  seems  a long 
way  from  Scottish  folk  song  to  Edward 
MacDowell's  art  music,  but  would  it  be 
fanciful  to  go  a little  further  and  say 
that  I believe  that  no  sensitive  musical 
temperament,  nourished  from  child- 
hood on  the  old  Gaelic  songs,  and 
musically  developed  on  art  lines  later, 
could  ever  find  the  works  of  the  most 
modern  French  composers  incomprehen- 
sible or  unsympathetic?  The  tonal 
characteristics  of  such  music,  the  spirit 
of  it,  could  not  seem  new  and  strange 
to  such  a one,  but  would  appeal  to  him 
as  something  familiar,  homelike,  near.” 
A suggestive,  stimulating,  poetic  preface. 

Handel’s  Airs, 

The  volumes  of  songs  by  Handel  will 
be  a revelation  to  many  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  their  taste  and  pleasure, 
know  this  great  melodist  only  by  the 
“Messiah,”  one  or  two  arias  and  the 
“Harmonious  Blacksmith.”  For  Han- 
del was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  song 
writers.  Dr.  Prout  does  not  quote  Mr. 
Runciman’s  tribute;  probably  he  does 
not  like  Mr.  Runciman  and  does  not  ap- 
prove his  labors  in  the  musical  vine- 
.yard;  yet  these  lines  from  Mr.  Runci- 
man’s essay  might  serve  as  a motto  to 
his  collection: 

“He  (Handel)  had  little  desire  to  write 
sacred  music.  He  felt  that  his  enormous 
force  found  its  finest  exercise  in  song 
making,  and  Italian  opera,  consisting 
nearly  wholly  of  songs,  was  his  favorite 
form  to  the  finish.  The  instinct  was  a 
true  one.  It  is  as  a song  writer  he  is 
supreme,  surpassing  as  he  does  Schu- 
.bert.  and  sometimes  even  Mozart.  Mo- 
zart is  a prince  of  song  writers,  hut 
Handel  is  their  king.  He  does  not  get 
the  breezy  pieturesquaness  of  Purcell, 
nor  the  entrancing  absolute  beauty  that 
Mozart  often  gets;  but  as  pieces  of  art. 
each  constructed  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  human  voice  in  expressing  a 
rich  human  passion  in  a noble  form,  they 
stand  unapproachable  in  their  perfec- 
tion.” 

Dr.  Prout's  preface  is  in  orthodox 
form;  first  a biographical  sketch,  then 
an  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
music,  then  a declaration  of  editorial 
aims.  It  is  sensible  and  free  from  any 
display  of  fetishism.  There  are  useful 
notes  about  Handel’s  indications  of 
tempo,  and  there  are  notes  about  the 
songs  themselves.  The  accompaniments 
have  been  arranged  direct  from  the  full 
score,  and  Dr.  Prout  has  supplied  miss- 
ing harmonies— a task  for  which  he  is 
well  qualified. 

As  he  himself  says,  the  chief  difficulty 
of  an  editor  of  Handel’s  songs  arises 
from  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  The 
lover  of  Handel  will  miss  certain  songs 
—as  the  highly  dramatic  air  of  Lucifer 
In  Handel’s  early  oratorio  “La  Resur- 
rezione,”  which  may  be  found  in  Pauline 
Viardot’s  “Ecole  Classique  du  Chant” — 
hut  he  would  not  be  willing  to  spare  ap- 
j other  to  make  room  for  It. 

These  volumes  are  published  with  un- 
usual attention  to  accuracy  of  notation 
and  beauty  of  page.  The  original  text 
Is  given,  and  the  translations,  when 
necessary,  have  been  made  especially 
for  this  edition. 

OlhcjMPeMlestioilS. 

Tschaikow:  v of  St.  John 


to  four  part  cl 
music  for  mixed  voices,  with  Englisl 
words  adjusted  to  the  music  by  O.  F. 
Wright,  has  been  published  by  r.  Jurg- 
enson,  Moscow  and  Tvlpslc.  The  work 
was  completed  In  1878,  and  It  had  a 
curious  history.  It  was  confiscated  by 
order  of  the  director  of  the  Imperial 
Chapel,  for  only  those  works  which  were 
recognized  by  the  chapel  could  be  pub- 
licly sold  or  perform  ;.!.  The  publisher 
brought  an  ai  lion  for  damages  against 
the  director  and  won  his  case,  and  In 
1879  the  Liturgy  was  performed  In . the 
University  Churoh  at  Kiev.  It  was  per- 
formed at  Moscow  late  In  1880.  "Thanks 
to  the  stir  which  had  been  made  by  the 
confiscation,  the  concert  was  unusually 
crowded.  At  the  close  the  composer  was 
frequently  recalled.”  Modesto  Tarim  Ik- 
owsky  adds  that  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  success  or 
the  work.  The  vicar  of  Moscow  com- 
plained in  an  open  letter  that  the  Llt- 

I urgy  should  be  heard  only  In  church, 
and  in  1881  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
in  Moscow  refused  to  let  it  lie  sung  at 
a memorial  service  for  Nicholas  Rubin- 
stein. Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  a friend: 
"The  authorities  are  pig-headed  enough 

I to  keep  every  ray  of  light  out  of  this 
sphere  of  darkness  and  ignorance.”  This 
Liturgy  includes  the  cherubim  songs 
known  here  by  performances  in  concert. 

Rand.  McNally  & Co.  of  Chicago  and 
New  York  are  the  publishers  ol’  a pret- 
ty volume,  ‘‘‘Songs  of  the  Open,"  words 
by  Mary  Grant  O’Sheridan,  music  by 
W.  C B.  Seebceck,  and  with  decora- 
tions by  Enos  Benjamin  Comstock  and 
George  Markley  Hurst.  The  page  decor- 
ations are  of  more  than  ordinary  worth, 
and  both  verses  and  music  will  be  en- 
joyed by  children,  young  and  old. 

Richard  Aldrich’s  “Guide  to  the  Ring 
of  the  Nibelung.  Its  Origin.  Story  and 
Music,”  is  published  by  Oliver  Ditson 
Company.  Boston.  Mr.  Aldrich,  the 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  is 
widely  known  as  an  accurate,  fair- 
minded  and  interesting  writer.  He  dis- 
claims in  a prefatory  note  any  intention 
ot  saying  anything  that  is  new  or  orig- 
inal about  the  “Ring.”  yet  the  book  is 
so  well  arranged  and  the  style  of  the 
writer  so  clear  that  things  which  mav 
be  old  seem  fresh  an  / new.  The  tvoiea'l 
themes  are  given  in  rotation  and  in- 
aexed. 


PERSONAL. 

I he  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Lina  Cavalieri.  Mme.  Johanna  Gad- 
ski,  Mr.  Jan  Kubelik  and  his  wife,  Mme. 
Rappold.  Miss  Susan  Strong  and  Miss 
Ruth  Lynea  Deyo. 

Lina  Cavalieri  has  signed,  it  is  said, 
a contract  to  appear  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  next  season.  It  is  also 
said  that  she  will  then  receive  $1200  a 
night  with  not  less  than  three  perform- 
ances a week.  She  was  born  at  Rome, 
Dec.  25,  1874,  «and  her  girlhood  is  already 
legendary.  The  legend  says  that  she 
was  a poor  and  dirty  child,  homeless 
and  often  hungry.  She  happened  to  see 
the  inside  of  a theatre  and  from  that 
moment  she  dreamed  of  a career  By 
some  chance  she  Was  appointed  a seller 
or  programmes  in  a theatre  and  there 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  Carlo  di 
Kudim,  a son  of  an  Italian  statesman, 
who  at  once  became  interested  in  her. 
However  this  may  have  been,  she  be- 
came a cafe  concert  singer  and  was 
Si110 celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
the  liberal  display  of  it.  She  studied 
singing  with  Mme.  Mariani-Masi  and 
made  her  operatic  debut  as  Nedda  at 
Lisbon  in  December.  19C0.  Since  then 
she  has  sung  in  the  leading  opera 
houses  of  Europe  and  appeared  in  "Bo- 
heme,  “Traviata,”  “Faust,”  "Rigo- 
letto’’  and  other  operas.  At  first  she 
was  distinguished  chiefiv  for  her  beauty, 
but  she  has  steadily  made  progress  as  a 
singer.  It  is  said  that  she  married  in 
the>  course  of  her  adventures  a Russian, 
Prinfie  Bariatinsky,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  family. 

Mme.  Rappold.  a soprano  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  studied  in  New  York  and  made 
her  operatic  debut  with  success  early 
this  season  at  the  Metropolitan  as  Sula- 
mith  in  Goldmark’s  "Queen  of  Sheba," 
with  Miss  Edith  Walker  as  Balkis,  the 
Queen,  who  made  considerable  of  a stir 
at  Solomon’s  court,  and  of  whom  the 
Rabbis  told  singular  legends. 

Miss  Susan  Strong,  soprano,  and  Miss 
Deyo,  pianist,  arrived  recently  in  New 
York  to  fulfil  concert  engagements. 
Miss  Strong  is  a Brooklyn  girl  and  a 
pupil  of  Francis  Korbay,  once  of  New 
York,  now  of  London.  She  made  her 
debut  at  London  in  an  English  opera 
company  as  Sieglinde  in  the  "Valkyrie” 
Oct.  16,  1895.  Soon  afterward  she  sang 
at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  but  with  little 
success,  and  she  remarked  to  a reporter: 
“I  own  that  my  experience  in  Italy  did 
not  raise  much  admiration  in  me  for 
the  Italian  form  of  opera.  It  most  cer- 
tainly is  neither  a dignifying  nor  an 
uplifting  form  of  opera."  Ahem!  In  the 
same  breath  she  described  the  plots  of 
Wagner’s  music  dramas  as  "atrocious.” 
Yet  she  found  a peculiar  pleasure  in  im- 
personating Sieglinde.  Ah,  these  prima 
donnas!  She  made  her  American  debut 
in  opera  as  a member  of  the  Mapleson 
Opera  Company  in  New  York  Nov.  9, 
1896,  as  Marguerite.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  was  with  the  Damrosch 
opera  company  Feb.  G.  1897,  as  Elsa.  She 
was  here  with  Mr.  Grau's  company  in 
1899,  and  sang  the  part  of  Elsa  (Dec.  6), 
and  she  then  showed  a great  gain  as 
singer  and  actress.  The  portrait  pub- 
lished today  is  from  an  early  photo- 
graph. 

Miss  Deyo  was  known  as  a child-won- 
der, but  she  was  not  exhibited  as  a 
prodigy,  although  her  parents  allowed 
her  to  give  a recital  of  her  own  com- 
positions at  the  world’s  fair  at  Chicago. 
She  studied  for  a short  time  with  Will- 
iam Mason,  but  her  studies  were  Inter- 
rupted, and  when  she  was  15  years  old 
she  became  a pupil  of  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell, She  went  to  Berlin,  studied 
there  with  Mme.  Stepanoff  and  gave  a 
recital  in  Berlin  March  23,  1904.  with 
more  than  ordinary  success.  Since  then 
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cities,  and  her  own  colm 

have  attracted  some  attention. 

MME.  GAD’SKi’S  RECITAL. 

Mme.  Johanna  Gndakl  will  give  her 
first  song  recital  in  Boston  In  Symphony 
Hall  on  Monday  afternoon,  Jan.  1,'  nt 
2:30.  Other  celebrated  opera  Blngcrn 
have  given  recitals  here— Mme.  Lilly 
Lehmann.  Mme.  Sembrleh,  Mme.  Fames 
(some  years  ago),  Mme.  Schumann- 
Hclnk;  and  Mine.  Melba,  Mme.  Calve. 
Mme.  Nordica,  Suzanne  Adams  and 
others  have  sung  In  miscellaneous  con- 
certs. We  speak  only  of  recent  years. 
But  this  is  Mme.  Gadskl’s  first  recital 
In  Boston. 

She  herself  has  described  how  she  be- 
gan her  career— we  quote  from  Musical 
America:  “I  was  not  permitted  to  sing 
a single  song  for  three  years,  a real 
hardship  for  a musical  child  of  11— just 
exercises  and  exercises  to  place  the 
voice.  When  I was  10  I made  my  first 
appearance  at  a little  concert  given  by 
my  teacher  and  sung  a series  of  chil- 
dren's songs  by  Taubert.  I sang  them 
In  New  York  last  year.  When  I have 
been  practising  a heavy  Wagner  role  I 
often  turn  to  the  songs  of  Taubert  Or 
Mozart,  to  rest  my  voice,  and  reassure 
myself  that  the  bel  canto  has  not  been 
disturbed.  Ah!  that  Is  the  supreme  test 
—to  sing  a Wagner  role  one  evening, 
and  a Mozart  role  the  next,  and  feel  a 
certainty  that  in  the  latter  you  are  still 
mistress  of  your  own  voice  Then  in- 
deed, you  may  be  sure  your  method  is 
right.  For  three  years  I sang  at  the 
Berlin  Opera  House,  in  the  beautiful 
operas  of  the  German  romantic  school— 
Mozart,  Weber,  Beethoven,  Lortzing 
and  Nicolai.  It  was  a magnificent  train- 
ing. as  it  gave  my  voice  poise  and  cer- 
tainty without  straining  it.” 

But  these  appearances  in  Berlin  were 
at  Kroll’s,  not  at  the  Berlin  Opera 
House,  and  she  appeared  for  the  first 
time  at  Kroll’s  in  May,  1891,  as  Pamina. 

She  is  well  known  here  as  a singer 
in  many  operas.  Her  first  appearance 
I in  Boston  was  as  Elsa  (April  2,  1895) 
Her  other  parts  in  this  city  have  been 
Sieglinde.  Gutrune,  Elisa'beth,  Eva, 
Hester  Prynne,  Senta,  Micaela,  San- 
, tuzza,  Bruennhilde  (in  the  three  music 
dramas).  Aida.  Pamina,  Donna  Elvira, 
the  Countess  in  "Marriage  of  Figaro.” 
Her  progress  has  been  steady  and  ar- 
tistic. She  has  been  applauded  for  her 
devotion  to  her  operatic  duties  rather 
than  for  any  capricious  behavior  or 
notoriety  gained  without  the  theatre. 
Her  appearance  as  a singer  of  songs  is 
anticipated  with  natural  interest  and 
curiosity. 

The  programme  will  include  songs  by 
Schumann,  Wagner,  Franz.  Weber, 
Schubert,  MacDowell.  Foote.  Mrs. 
Beach.  Johns,  La  Forge  Van  del* 
Stueken,  Von  Chelius,  Hahn,  Taubert, 

Wolf,  Hidlach,  R.  Strauss.  The  concert  I 
will  begin  at  3 P.  M. 


LOCAL. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony quartet  will  be  given  in  Jordan 
Hall  the  evening  of  Jan.  1.  The  assist- 
ing artists  will  be  Mr.  George  Proctor, 
pianist,  and  Mr.  Carl  Barth,  ’cellist, 
The  programme  will  be  as  follows: 
Schumann,  quartet  in  A major,  op.  41, 
No.  3;  Saint-Saens,  trio  for  piano,  violin 
and  ’cello,  in  F,  op.  18;  Schubert,  quin- 
tet in  C major,  op.  163. 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  will 
give  three  concerts  in  Brattle  Hall, 
Cambridge,  on  Thursday  evenings,  Jan. 
18,  Feb.  22  and  March  22.  At  the  first 
concert  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff,  pianist, 
will  assist;  at  the  second,  Miss  Laura 
Hawkins  will  be  the  pianist,  and  at  the 
third,  the  Hoffmann  string  quartet,  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  quartet,  will  play 
Beethoven's  octet.  The  sale  of  season 
tickets  will  open  at  the  University  book 
store,  Cambridge,  on  Monday  morning, 
Jan.  8. 

The  third  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
concert  In  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge, 
will  be  given  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
concertwill  begin  at  7:45  o’clock.  Thepro- 
gramme  will  be  as  follows:  Schumann’s 
symphony  in  B flat.  No.  1;  Grieg’s  con- 
certo in  A minor  (Mr.  George  Proctor, 
pianist);  Paine’s  prelude  to  "The  Birds” 
of  Aristophanes  (first  time  at  these  con- 
certs); Liszt’s  Symphonic  poem.  No.  2; 
“Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph.” 

Mr.  Louis  Black  will  sing  a group  of 
songs  by  Gaston  Borch  at  the  concert 
of  the  Boston  Singing  Club  on  Wednes- 
day night.  Borch,  a Scandinavian, 
studied  in  Paris  with  Massenet.  We  be- 
lieve he  was  for  a time  connected  with 
the  Pittsburg  orchestra. 

Tickets  for  the  first  concert  of  the 
Boston  Orchestral  Club  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Jan.  2,  in  Jordan  Hall,  are  now 
on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  orchestral  pieces  by 
Guiraud.  Faure,  Massenet,  Lalo,  Bru- 
ncau.  Tiersot,  and  a new  "Legend”  by 
Sporck  for  saxophone  and  orchestra, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Hall,  the 
president  of  the  club,  who  will  be  the 
saxophone  player  on  this  occasion.  Mr. 
Charles  Gilibert  will  sing  Faure’s  “Ber- 
ceaux.”  the  serenade  from  "Don  Gio- 
vanni.” Vidal's  “Ronde  Enfantine,”  Tre- 
rmsot’s  "Novembre,”  the  aubade  from 
Lalo  s “Roi  d’Ys,”  and  a song  by 
Wekerlin.  This  will  be  the  general  pub- 
lic’s first  opportunity  of  hearing  tills 
club,  which  has  done  so  much  to  interest 
amateurs  in  orchestral  playing  and  in- 
t-oduced  so  many  interesting  modern 
pieces  that  have  not  been  heard  else- 
where. The  former  concerts  have  been 
for  subscribers  only.  Mr.  Longy  will 
conduct. 

The  programme  of  the  second  conce-t 
of  the  Hoffmann  quartet  on  Tuesdav 
evening,  Jan.  2,  In  Potter  Hall,  will  in- 
clude Dittersdorf’s  quartet  In  E flat 
major;  Arenski’s  trio  op.  73— new  (Miss 
Grace  Wethern,  pianist);  Brahms’  quar- 

L"  P0UermHa°ll-  TiCkCtS  may  be  0btaine<1 
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fejven  by  the  Adamowski  quartet  with 
Mme.  Szumowska  as  pianist.  * 


rThe  chorus  oTThe  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  gave  last  Wednes- 
day evening  its  first  concert  of  the  sea- 
son In  Jordan  Hall,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Shirley,  the  Conservatory 
orchestra  and  advanced  students.  Mr. 
Wallace  Goodrich  conducted.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Beethoven's  “Glory  of 
God  in  Nature,”  Chadwick’s  quartet 
I from  “Phoenix  Expirans”  (Miss  Gertrude 
! Damon,  Miss  Mdry  Williams,  Mr.  Rich- 
I ard  Tobin  and  Mr.  Clarence  Pendleton) 
i and  Mendelssohn’s  "Hymn  of  Praise” 

] (Miss  Margaret  Wither,  Miss  Damon  and 
j Mr.  Shirley,  soloists).  The  chorus  and 
orchestra  were  well  balanced,  and  the 
I quartet  and  solo  music  was  pleasingly 
sung. 

Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer.  the  pianist, 
will  give  two  recitals  at  Jordan  Hall  on 
the  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday of  next  week.  Subscriptions  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Mudgett  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  until  next  Friday  morning, 
when  the  box  office  sale  will  begin. 

The  New  York  Symphony  orchestra 
will  give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  17,  and  Thurs- 
day evening,  Jan.  IS.  The  first  concert 
will  have  an  exceptional  interest  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Felix  Weingartner, 

■ the  great  European  conductor,  will  lead 
| the  orchestra.  The  concert  of  Thursday 
evening  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  with  Mr.  Joseffy, 
pianist,  as  the  soloist.  Subscriptions  for 
either  or  both  of  these  concerts  may  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Mudgett  at  Symphony 
Hall. 

Mr.  Wesley  Weyman  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Stelncrt  Hail  on  Thursday 

evening  Jan.  4.  He  will- play  Pieces 
by  Bach.  Grieg.  Brahms,  Chopin,  Schu- 

“Mr"’  JVuhan  Hasdai  will  give  a piano  ; 
re*cital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  -Thursday 

*VMme?’  Smnaroff  will  give  her  secmid 
piano  recital  m Steinert  Hall  on  Satur 
day  afternoon,  Jan.  20.  . H ! 

Miss  Louella  W.  Dewin?,  pianist,  and 
the  Olive  Mead  quartet  will  give  a con; 
cert  in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall  un  I 
der  the  auspicls  of  the  Faelten  Piano- 
forte school  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan. 

The  programme  will  include  Mozart 
quartet  in  G major,  mano  pieces  by 
Chopin,  and  Dvorak’s  piano  quintet  in  A 

mThe  programme  of  the  Kneisel  q mu  - 
tct  concert  in  Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening  Jan  9.  will  include  Chaussmi’s 
ffiano  quartet  Mr  Rudolf  Ganz  plan- 
tc*v  ‘Rubinstein  s ‘ Music  of  the  spneres 
from  qu^tet  in  C minor,  Sinigagl.a’s 
concert  etude  for  string  quartet,  op.  5 
(first  time),  and  Beethoven  s quartet  1 

^Mr'n  Reisenauer  will  play  at  his  fir®* 

WnesdTy^afte^oo^^J-.  ?%£ 
bel  t’s  “Wanderer”  Fantasia,  Chopin  s 
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Song^’S  (fhopin’sa^azurkannin1SC .'sharp 
minor,  op  30,.No.  4,  Impromptu 

in  G flat  major,  op.  51,  ana  diszl 

sharp* ' m i n cm  ^ ? O n * **S  atu  r da  y ° after  no  cm 
?haX?n  nlav  Bach’s  prelude  and  fugue  n 
D6  major'c^^^I  ^empere^  ^ (^pru^*d  (El 
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3l£  No.  11.  Berceuse  etude.  G d|t  uGjtr. 
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Rhapsody  in  E majoi. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
“Belgica,”  a patriotic  symphony  by 
Albert  Dupuis,  composed  for  the  last 
Belgian  national  jubilee,  was  Performed 
at  a concert  Ysaye  in  Brussels  Nov.  19- 
The  composer,  who  has  written  wo 
operas,  endeavored  to  express  by  means 
of  folk  songs,  treated  curiously,  the  joy 
the  souvenirs,  the  enthusiasm,  of  the 
Belgian  people  at  gaining  their  liberty. 
His  symphony  was  harshly  criticised. 
“Kermesse,”  from  Jaques-Dalcroze  s 
; “Tableaux  Romands,”  was  produced  at 
i a Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  Nov. 

| t,  ■„  a series  of  little  musical  pictures, 
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three  acts,  by  Montemezzi,  met  with 
^MaiT^MDUorfe' sa  or^hSt'ra?°piece"  with 

graname  «ld  &at 

1 “^tain  anj 

nlk^ddwalls\ndr%oW  Arches  dis- 

heaven-  he  meditates  and  anguish  and 
pnter  into  his  profound  medita- 
fion  ” Mr  J.  Jemain  said  in  the  Menes- 
trel  that  the  piece  was  t^nically  weR 
constructed,  but  for  the  life  of  him  lie 
■ ££u?d  not  at  the  proper  t*r"ef®fjletrle"°®! 
|£nv  feeling  of  anguish  or  fright,  nor 
did  he  even  have  an  inclination  to  itk di- 
ti?e  profoundly,  and  Mr.  Jemain  is  a 

• ^Eoth  <5luck"s'  and  Piccini’s  “Iphigenia" 
will  be  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera 

’ Pin  'otto  Neitzcl’s  new  opera,  “Di« 
Barbarina”  (Wiesbaden.  Nov.  la) i )’  red- 
erick  tlie  Great,  to  whom  the  famous 
dancer,  Barbanini,  gave  much  t.rou  »lc. 
as  well  as  pleasure,  is  Introduced  as  a 
mute.  In  one  scene  he  appears  playing 
| the  flute. 
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the  “Carnival1’  (“Life”)  and  the  ‘Othel- 
lo” (“Love”),  was  performed,  for  the 
second  time  at  these  concerts.  It  gives 
a glimpse  of  parochial  nature,  nature 
as  seen  in  a corner  of  Bohemia,  with 
a dance  hall  not  far  away,  not  nature 
the  universal  mother.  And  once  or  twice 
Siegfried  entered  and  the  Czech  forest 
begins  to  murmur  for  him.  Yet  the  mu- 
sic is  often  pretty,  and  it  soothes,  and. 
so  it,  too,  has  its  uses.  Wc  cannot  al- 
ways be  listening  to  strains  of  woe  and 
despair,  to  snivel  and  whine,  or  to  mu- 
sic illustrative  of  the  horrors  in  the 
story  of  Thebes  or  of  Pelop’s  line. 

These  two  amiable  compositions,  with 
Beethoven's  Pastoral,  tilled  the  breasts 
of  many  with  a gentle  joy,  and  Mr. 
Strube’s  new  violin  concerto  was  not  in 
violent  contrast. 

Tlie  development  of  Mr.  Gustav 
Strube  as  a composer  is  worthy  of  curi- 
ous study.  He  had,  to  begin  with,  a | 
sound,  diversified,  practical  education 
as  a musician.  There  are  few  orches- 
tral instruments,  if  any,  which  he  can- 
not play,  and,  naturally,  the  piano  is 
familiar  to  him.  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  composer's  straight  and  narrow 
path  at  Leipsic.  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  strayed  from  it  as  a teacher 
| in  the  Mannheim  conservatory, 
j In  his  first  orchestral  work  he  paid 
homage  to  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc 
with  an  overture,  and  thus  added  his 
; name  to  the  list  that  fills  90  large  octavo 
I pages  in  Huet's  “Jeanne  d’Arc  et  la 
j Musique,”  a list  that  begins  with 
| Adolphe  Adam  and  ends  with  Widor. 
His  tribute  was  orthodox,  and  in  his 
rhetoric  there  was  nothing  to  disturb 
the  most  sensitive.  He  also  wrote  his 
symphony,  without  a title,  without  a 
programme,  in  four  movements,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules. 

The  scherzo  followed  the  adagio.  But 
in  his  first  violin  concerto  (1897)  Mr. 
Strube  showed  clearly  a tendency  to  be 
! modern,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  that 
is  so  obnoxious  to  those  who  are  dis- 
mayed by  the  complications  of  latter- 
day  music  and  fear  lest  their  minds 
i give  way  if  they  listen  to  the  quietly 
| heterodox  or  to  the  open  and  pro- 
I nounced  blasphemers  against  lopg  es- 
tablished forms.  He  acquainted  himself 
; with  forbidden  dissonances;  he  learned 
new  rhythms;  he  no  longer  took  J.  C. 
j Lobe’s  treatise  on  instrumentation  as 
the  key  to  paradise.  He  heard  music 
| by  Chabrier.  Loeppler,  the  wild  Rus- 
I sians,  heated  by  vodka  till  they 
_ i tl  screamed  in  their  passion,  the  cerebral 

The  ninth  concert  of  the  Boston  s>y  m Frenchman,  the  extraordinary  Richard 
orchestra  was  given  last  night  j Strauss;  he  heard  this  music,  and  his 
phony  orenesua  I!  Rhansodv  for  orchestra  was  in 


Symphony  ITall,  7:30  P.  >1. 
of  the  01st  season  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  Mr.  Emil  Molleuhauer,  conductor. 
Handel’s  “Messiah.”  with  Mme.  Carlotta 
Maconda,  soprano,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bracken.  con- 
tralto. Mr.  Theodore  Van  Yorx,  tenor,  Mr.  L. 
B.  Merrill,  bass.  The  chorus  will  number 
400:  there  will  be  a full  orchestra,  and  Mr 
H.  G.  Tucker  will  be  the  organist. 

MONDAY— Symphony  Hall.  7:30  P.  M.  Per 
formance  of  Handers  “Messiah”  by  the  Ilan 
del  and  Haydn  Society.  Mrs.  Hissein  de 
Moss,  soprano.  Mrs.  Ernestine  Fish,  contralto 
Mr.  Edward  Barrow,  tenor,  Mr.  Fred  Martin 
bass. 

WEDNESDAY-Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M.  First 
concert  this  season  of  the  Boston  Singing 
Club,  Mr.  IT.  G.  Tucker,  conductor.  Choral 
pieces:  Bach’s  “Thou  Guide  of  Israel,”  a 
cantata  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  orchestra  and 
organ;  Brahms’  “Hunter,”  Tsc-haikowsky’s 
“Legend.”  Parker’s  “Far  from  the  World,” 
for  soprano  6olo  and  chorus;  “Tores 
Adonoy,”  anthem  from  the  Jewish  service, 
by  Max  Spicker  (for  baritone  solo  and 
chorus'! ; part  songs  for  female  voices,  with 
accompaniment  for  violins  and  piano:  El- 

gar’s “Snow”;  Macfarren's  “Sands  of  Dee.” 
and  the  “Salamelikura”  from  Cornelius’ 
“Barber  of  Bagdad.”  Mr.  Louis  Black,  tenor, 
wil  sing  a group  of  five  songs  by  Gustav 
Borch:  “When?”  “If  We  Must  Part.”  “I’m 
a Bird  That’s  Fro?,”  “Gone,”  “Morning 
Song”:  Mr.  Gwillym  Miles  will  sing 

Tscbaikowsky’s  “Pilgrim  Song.”  Foote’s  “On 
the  Way  to  Kew”  and  Tschaikowsk.v’s  “Don 
Juan  Serenade.”  Miss  Grace  Bullock  will  be 
the  soprano  and  Mr.  Carl  Barlebeu  will  be 
the  concerfmaster  of  the  orchestra. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Tenth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Bostbn  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericbe.  conductor.  Amherst 
Webber’s  Symphony  (first  time  in  America!; 
Tschaikowsky's  Fantasia,  “Francesca  da 
Rimini";  Elgar’s  overture,  “In  the  South” 
(first  time  here).  Mme.  Emma  Enmes  will 
sing  Fiord  iligi’s  seen  a ■:  id  ronda  from 
Mozart’s  “Cost  fan  Tutt'  (first  time  at 
these  concerts),  and  Sch i,,ert’s  “Great  Is 
Jehovah.”  m 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Tenth 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


I sisted*  by  •*» ' 1 

! W'l!  gi'e  a recital  uadw^he  busd'cm  I 
of  the  Notre  Dame  Alumnae  Asso^q- tion 
m^stemert  Hall  on  Tuesday S,™  H 

Mr.  George  Deane,  tenor,  will  be  the  i 
soloist  at  a pianola  concert  >n  Sterner?  I 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  30th.  ' 
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At  First  Concert  of  Season) 
Mmes,  Maconda  and  Brack- 
en and  Messrs,  Van  Yorx 
and  Merrill  Sang  the  Solos, 


own  Rhapsody  gj,  uiuimi.  was  ,,, 

, 1901  frankly  and  delightfully  nihilistic. 

I He  was  perhaps  equally  audacious 
three  y-ears  later  in  his  fantastic  over- 
'I  ture,  but  the  public  accustoms  itself 
! quicklv  to  the  unusual  and  it  hears 
I after  three  years  with  other  organs  of 
I audition  and  understanding.  His  string 
;!  quartet  performed  here  last  March 
would  have  shocked  his  teachers.  They 
I would  have  mourned  him  as  one  wan- 
ji  dering  after  strange  gods.  In  his 
I symphonic  poem  “Longing,”  produced  ' 
L a month  later,  there  was  a blend  of 
■ sensuousness  and  mysticism  that  made 
» direct  appeal. 

Last  night  he  came  befor 


* Sym- 
new  violin  con- 
certo. for  which  Mr.  Gericke  wrote  a 
cadenza.  Fortunate  Mr.  Strube!  His 
compositions  do  not  grow  restive  from 
lying  in  a portfolio. 

Frankly  Melodic  and  in 

More  Conventional  Line. 

It  was  said  of  Ambroise  Thomas  that 
he  anxiously  trimmed  sails  to  catch 
any  wind  of  popularity  that  might  drive 
him  toward  the  haven  of  success.  If 
Mr.  Strube  has  heard,  and  meditated, 
and  assimilated,  and  from  year  to  year 
shaped  his  musical  expression,  his 
speech  lias  been  his  own,  and  he  has 
said  honestly  what  came  to  him  to  say. 

In  this  concerto  he  is  frankly  melodic, 
and  as  a rule  his  melody  is  in  a more 
conventional  line  than  in  his  rhapsody’ 
and  fantastic  overture;  but  bis  harmonic 
thought  is  often  ultra-modern,  and  his 
orchestration  is  super-refined.  The  first 
movement  is  compact  and  interesting 
throughout.  The  themes  are  fresh  and 
the  material  is  deftly  handled  by  the 
orchestra,  while  the  solo  instrument  in- 
dulges itself  in  arabesques  and  in  pas- 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

! SUNDAY — Cblckerlng  Rail.  8:30  I*.  M.  Eighth 
chamber  concert  by  the  Adelc  Margulies Trio 
(Miss  Adele  Montulles.  PL™.  Mr.  l^ovoia 
Llchtenberc.  violin,  and  Mr-  I-r°  Schulz, 
•cellol.  Brahraa’  Trio  in  C inino  . op.  101, 
a rleg’8  Violin  Sonata  ir,  F roalor.  on.  8, 


in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Gericke  con 
ducted  and  Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski 
was  the  solo  violinist.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “Nature” •*••■••• 

Pastorale  from  "Christmas’  oratorio ...  .^  Bach 

Violin  concerto  in  I4 -stvarp  minor A’*thovcn 

Symphony  No.  G,  I aatorul  

It  will  be  seen  that  this  programme 
was  arranged  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  Christmas  season  and  the  thought 
of  nature  and  man  rejoicing  in  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  stickler  for 
facts  "absolute  facts,”  might  say  tha- 

there  has  been  fierce  dispute  even  [ phony  fudience^hh 
among  the  devout  over  the  precise  date 
of  this  event,  and  that  deep  thinkers 
have  differed  as  to  the  year,  naming 
years  between  746  and  754.  A list  ot 
these  disputants  with  the  record  of  their 
! conclusions  may  be  found  in  Gabne 
Peignot’s  “Recherehes  Historiques  sur 
la  Personne  de  Jesus  Christ. 

Joseph  Scaliger  prdved,  at  least  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  that  the  divine  birth 
was  in  the  month  of  April;  but  Scaliger  ■ 
was  an  erratie  and  occasionally  ma-  j 
licious  person;  not  always  to  be  trusted,  j 
Did  he  not  at  the  age  of  60  dance  m 
his  doctor's  robe  the  Pyrrhic  dance  be- 
fore his  Emperor  to  the  amazement  o 
the  latter  and  of  all  the  court?  Fur- 
thermore Scaliger  wrote  about  the 
squaring  of  the  circle.  Not  a man  to 
be  chairman  of  a committee  or  to  serve 
as  foreman  of  a jury. 

The  world  at  large  has  accepted  the 
day  that  has  long  been  celebrated  with 

ecclesiastical  pomp  an.d. F°US^?0Iriegntal 
cheer,  and  the  association  of  oriental 
shepherds  and  their  flocks  "lth 
or  ice-bound  December  does  not  strike 
the  New  Englander  as  incongrttou^  In 
the  Christmas  music  ol  toaa>  ana 
much  of  it  is  poor  stuff-there  is  usually 
a pastoral  episode,  and  sUepherdh 
or  approach  the  cradle  m the  rhythm 

j 0Vo^eisu‘Upure  fancy  to  represent  the 
historic  and  enviable  shopl2,?.ldfl  fs 
musical.  The  lot  of  theasAqP„?  hkrd- 
I described  in  the  Bible,  was  fullofhard 
ship  and  of  danger,  and  it  ““l1! 

Then  as  even  now  in  Syiia,  he  wouia 
pass  ’an  hour  away  in  Playing  on  som 
musical  instrument,  a llttlp  , „Siike 
timbrel,  or  on  something  not  unlike 
the  pipes  of  Pan. 

Gave  Tyvo  Famous  Christinas 

Pastorals  ot  Bach,  Handel. 

The  two  famous  Christmas  pastorals 
are  those  by  Bach  and  Handel.  Both 
these  compositions  have  been  tinkered 
for  modern  use,  and  neither  one  of  them 
has  been  Improved  thereby.  Of  the  two, 
the  one  by  Handel  in  the  “Messiah”  is 
by  far  the  more  poetic  in  its  simple, 
naive  beauty,  with  its  air  that  might 
have  come  from  the  pipe  of  some  rude 
shepherd  clad  In  his  sheepskin  mantle. 

What  matters  it  whether  Handel  heart 
the  melody  piped  by  ‘ 

to  street  madonnas,  or  whether  the  tune 
came  to  him?  The  music  has  the  at 
rnosnhe-e  of  tliat  memorable  night  with 
wondering0 s tars.  Bach’s  is  laborious  y 
Simple-  ho  felt  the  need  of  a certain 
amount  of  scholastic  development;  he 
was  not  content  with  an  impression; 
his  shepherds  had  been  to  a conserva- 
tive rale's  overture,  which  the  cbm- 


sa <re  work.  The  second  movement  is  a 
reverie, °a  dangerous  title,  but  in  this 
instance  the  music  is  not  soporific:  it 
really  incites  to  reverie  rather  than  to 
sleep.  It  lias  genuine  and  individual 
beauty  and  the  orchestration  is  often 

' th™Fniale,  a set  of  variations,  is  in- 
geniously constructed,  and  it  gives 
brilliant  opportunities  for  the  solo  vio- 
lin. but  as  a whole  it  does  not  equal  m 
interest  the  preceding  movements.  The 
concerto  Is  the  romantic  work  ot  _ 
well-equipped  musician  who  understands 
thoroughly  the  violin,  who  delights  in 
piquant  harmonies  and  in  unexpected 
combinations  and  oppositions  of  or- 
chestral colors,  who  has  fine  poetic 
moments.  Mr.  Strube  has  scored  his 
work  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  solo 
instrument.  His  orchestral  tuttis,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  truly  sonorous  and  the 
hearer  longs  for  a marked  and  sln^*uF 
bass.  Mr.  Strube’s  orchestra  is  often 
all  up  in  the  air.  Even  in  fantastical 
thoughts  there  should  be  the  suggestion 
at  least  of  a solid  foundation. 

Mi-.  Adamowski  played  exceedingly 
well  with  virtuoso  blood,  and  with  a 
breath  and  richness  of  tone  and  a gen- 
eral versatility  of  lnusical  expression 
that  were  at  once  appreciated.  It  was, 
indeed,  a pleasure  to  hear  him. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  a concert  In  the 
Bowdoin  school  on  Wednesday  evening. 
An  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Kranich  will 
play  pieces  by  Weber,  Bolzoni,  Rubin- 
stein Wagner,  Chopin.  Miss  Alice  May 
Hoitt,  contralto  wilk  sing  an  aria  oy 
Saint-Saens  and  a song  by  Abt;  Mr. 
Ralph  Smalley,  ’cellist,  will  play  Casel- 
la’s  Neapolitan  dance;  and  a nocturne 
by"  Bclir  for  flute  and  clarinet  will  be 
tiiayed. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  performed 
Handel's  “Messiah”  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  It  was  the  first  concert  of 
the  society’s  91st  season.  The  solo  sing- 
ers were  Mme.  Charlotte  Maconda,  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Bracken.  Mr.  Theodore  Van  Yorx, 
Mr.  L.  B.  Merrill.  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker 
was  the  organist. 

A performance  of  Handel’s  "Messiah 
by  this  society  is  considered  by  many 
as  an  indespensable  feature  of  Christ- 
mas observance.  Tell  them  that  Handel 
composed  the  oratorir.  without  any 
thought  of  a Christmas  performance; 
that  "the  work  might  be  performed  with 
equal  appropriateness  on  Good  Friday 
or  on  Easter;  that  only  about  40  out 
of  the  300  odd  pages  have  any  direct 
reference  to  Christmas;  that  the  oratorio 
was  first  performed  in  April  and  for  a 
charitable  purpose;  that  it  was  not  for 
some  years  afterward  performed  on 
Christmas  or  in  ChristmastJde;  that 
even  in  the  history  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  the  first  performance-a  per- 
formance of  selections— w as  in  April, 
and  the  work  was  not  performed  as  a 
whole  from  1820,  when  the  concert  was 
in  March,  till  1832.  when  the  concert 
was  in  Christmas  week;  that  in  tne 
forties  and  fifties  the  oratorio  was  seven 
times  dropped  from  the  list— -tell  them 
all  this,  and  they  will  shrug  indifferent 
shoulders. 

Handel  Might  Not  Now 

Recognize  His  Own  Worlt. 

Or  tell  them  that  Handel  might  not 
be  able  to  recognize  his  own  work  aS 
It  is  performed  today,  and  they  would 
not  be  impressed.  Singers  in  Handel  s 
time  introduced  cadenzas,  as  in  “I  Know 
That  My  Redeemer  Liveth,”  and  the  : 
tradition  was  preserved  for  man.v  >'eats 
after  the  composers  death._  The  or- 
chestration of  the  work  by  Handel  is 
very  different  from  that  of  Robert 
Franz  We  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  tempi  taken  by  Handel  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  or  whether  there 
were  many  nuances  in  choral  expres- 
sion. Surely  the  organ  part  is  a mys- 
tery Pious  efforts  to  produce  the 
“Messiah"  as  antiquarians  think  it  was 
performed  in  the  18th  century  are  mere- 
lv  experiments.  Handel  loved  the  oboe 
and  his  oboists  were  many,  furthermore 
the  oboe  of  bis  day  had  a larger  ana 
more  pungent  tone.  And  so  one  mignt 
point  out  detail  after  detail  m comparl-  l 

" it  appears  from  the  last  report  made 
to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  by 
its  president.  Mr.  Daniels,  that  the  l 
officers  have  considered  the  advisability  i 
of  giving  these  yearly  two  perform- 
ances. The  public  wishes  them.  This 
is  answer  enough.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Handel  and  Haydn  or  any  1 
other  American  society  would  give  per- 
formances  of  a work,  year  after  year, 
if  the  audiences  were  snm.l,  as  senti- 
ment  and  reverence  play  an  unimport-  | 
ant  part  in  the  box  office.  , 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  to 
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many  a Christmas  performance  of  the 

“Messiah”  is  a religious  ceremony,  so 

that  a subscriber’s  seat  in  the i hall  ul 
like  a seat  in  a family  pew.  jteare  I 
has  sacred  associations;  he  not  only  rei 
members  the  significance  ot  the  e\  e o l 
the  night,  he  also  remembers  the  de 
parted,  who  with  him  rejoiced  as  soo. 
as  they  heard  “the  voice  of  one  cry  n. 
in  the'  wilderness,”  and  the  followirul 
music  that  tells  of  the  divine  birth  J 
consolation,  passion,  resurrection.  H. 
thinks  of  those  who  once  listened  wit.; 
him  to  the  chorus  of  praise  to  the  Lon 
Omnipotent  and  now  hear  still  sub-1 
limer  strains.  To  such  listeners  the  perl 
formance  is  as  a religious  service,  to  b'j 
accepted  with  solemn  joy,  not  to  t>'| 
criticised  as  though  the  oratorio 
merely  a concert  work.  As  Jong  as  th<| 
colo  singers  enunciate  distinctly  and  sin.>| 
with  becoming  reverence,  they-  satisfy 
It  is  better  than  , to  treat  a --Sundai 
night  performance  of  the  "Messiah  a I 
a religious  service.  The  music  ll 
familiar  to  all— that  Is.  the  music  as  som 
think  Handel  she  Aid  have  composed 
it  or  would  have , composed  it  If  he 
had  had  the  opportunity.  The  W! 
of  singers  is  now  favorably  known  fit 
and  near' as  one  admirable  trained  Li 
an  accomplished  conductor.  eerta>| 
choruses  that  have  not  been  sung  rel 
cently  were  heard  last  evening  wit  ■ 
pleasure. 


voices  sounded 
sun*  with 
i,  appropriate  spirit,  and 
(ration  of  detail.  The  re- 
chorus  to  conductor  was  per- 
e than  usually  swift  and  sen- 
that  the  volume  of  voices 
. flexible  and  authoritative, 
most  impressive  choral  er- 
as usual.  In  the  last  num- 
the  Pastoral  symphony— 
onderful;  Counsellor;  the  Mighty 

performance  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  solo  singers  was  generally 
>oth.  The  Pastoral  symphony  was 
utlfully  played,  with  much  grace  and 
derness.  Mme.  Maconda’s  voice  gave 
tsure  by  Its  clearness  and  puru  qual- 
: she  sang  also  with  much  tuste, 
did  Mr.  Van  York,  and,  in  spite  of 
■arent  nervousness,  Mrs.  Bracken. 

Merrill's  voice,  although  not  last 
nlng  under  best  control,  Is  always 
anant  and  of  agreeable  quality.  There 
5 an  audience  that  tilled  the  hall,  ] 
1 applauded  warmly  throughout, 
lie  oratorio  will  be  performed  to- 
ht.  The  solo  singers  will  be  Mrs. 
isem  de  Moss,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Fish, 
Edward  Barron.  Mr.  Fred  Martin. 


GHTH  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

he  second  series  of  Sunday  chamber 
icerts  in  Chlckcring  Hall  under  the 
|;ction  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  began 
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Sjujl  terday  afternoon  with  a perform- 
■e  by  the  Adele  Margulies  Trio  (Miss 
ale  Margulies,  piano;  Mr.  Leopold 
htenberg,  violin:  Mr.  Leo  Schulz, 
lo.)  The  programme  consisted  of 
tjthms'  trio  in  C minor,  op.  101;  Grieg’s 
ata  in  F major  tor  paino  and  violin 
Ij.'haikowsky's  trio  in  A minor,  ."In  I 
mory  of  a Great  Artist.” 
his  programme  was  as  a shining 
it,  a noble  example  to  Sunday  con- 
t givers.  Without  a duil  or  "early" 
nber.  It  was  indeed  a model  pro- 
. mme  for  any  day  in  the  week, 
asfflihins’  trio  made  a not  too  conven- 
aal  beginning;  Grieg’s  sonata  always 
ases  by  its  prettiness,  sentiment  and 
matlon,  and  this  music  of  Tschai- 
’riiajj  vsky  written  in  memory  of  Nicolas 
Id  oi;I  binstein.  is  beautiful  beyond  the 
fcctf  ver  of  words  to  express.  When  per- 
an-ijl  nied  as  well  as  it  was  yesterday  af- 
fontjnoon  it  is  a rich  and  deeply  moving 
ot  for E >erience.  The  nobility  of  the  work 
d iji  st  liave  Inspired  its  interpreters,  for 
Ihst*  hough  the  performance  of  the  entire 
ilaipgtamme  was  good,  it  reached  its 
p.qnax  in , this  last  number.  The  three 
April, (f vements  were  played  with  beautiful 
aijtie.  perfect  ensemble  and  true  emo- 
t «*!"■ 

meat  llere  was  a large  audience,  and  the 
i fei’isicians  were  recalled.  The  next  eon- 
sevaql't  will  be  roy  the  Adamowskl  quartet. 

titK 


MjHmTi  

_ -~~r-  slightest  leer 

until  Just  before  the  end.  keeping  her 
up  to  her  wprk  inexorably.  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhauer  was  much  more  elastic  with 
the  chorus  that  Immediately  followed. 
Lot  it  be  granted  that  nine  contraltos 
out  of  ten  delight  in  dragging  In  tills 
and  in  all  other  arlus,  whojjjer  they  are 
constitutionally  logy,  or  am  enamored 
of  their  low,  rich  tones,  and  are  loath 
to  part  with  them. 

Handel  wrote  operas,  some  of  which 
he  called  oratorios,  Hnd  he  was  In  the 
habit  of  writing  for  opera  singers,  and 
even  the  church  singers,  who  occasion- 
ally took  purt  in  the  oratorios,  were 
trained  In  the  school  of  that  period, 
and  had  the  Italian  opera  singers  con- 
stantly before  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  solo  was  raced  through 
iu  a necessarily  inexpressive  manner  in 
Handel's  time,  as  it  was  last  night.  No 


equippe 
the  air, 


not  always  for  men  only.  Then)  baito 
been  famous  fights 

With  store  of  ladies  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  Influence  and  Judge  the  prize. 

On  Ibe  great  tla.v  in  Mr.  Fitzsimmons’ 
life  he  was  not  so  heartlessly  aban- 
doned. A cherished  form  was  near  him, 
and  when  the  battle  seemed  against  him 
and  the  partisans  of  I’ompadour  Jim 
were  whooping  and  leaping  with  de- 
light, the  dear  voice  of  his  first  wife, 
Rose  Julian,  famous  for  her  beauty, 
fired  his  heart:  "Don’t  hit  him  in  the 
nob;  push  in  his  slnts!”  a speech  wor- 
thy of  a place  in  Plutarch’s  essay  on 
the  virtues  of  women. 

Rose  is  dead,  and  Julia  is  worse  than 
dead  in  Mr.  Fitzsimmons’  tear-stained 
eyes.  Had  Julia  telegraphed  her  love; 
had  she  only  been  near  him,  though 
silent  in  his  hour  of  need,  Mr.  O’Brien 
might  have  gone  down  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett. IIow  could  Bob  fight  with  fierce 
jealousy  and  wild  grief  tearing  his 
heart? 

No  corselet  is  so  proof 
Buf  through  it  from  her  bow 
The  shafts  that  she  can  throw 
Will  pierce  and  rankle. 

No  champion  e’er  so  tough 
But’s  in  the  struggle  thrown 
And  tripp’d  and  trodden  down 
By  her  slim  ankle. 
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singer,  however  naturally  or  artistically 
1,  could  make  any  effect  with 
. with  the  whip  constantly  over 
her.  Mr.  Mollenhauer's  original  motive 
was  a sound  one;  but  In  his  wish  to 
avoid  a dull  performance  of  "O  Thou 
That  Teliest,”  he  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  made  an  engrossing  per- 
formance impossible. 

Tl^e  chorus  on  the  whole  si*ng  very 
well  acordfng  to  the  present  theory  as 
to  how  these  choruses  should  be  sung. 

Is  it  probable,  for  instance,  that  Han- 
del wished  many  choruses  to  begin 
piar.o,  without  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  text,  and  then  to  make  a cres- 
cendo until  the  singers  wore  all  lustily 
at  work?  There  is  the  chorus  "His 
Yoke  Is  Easy."  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  proclaimed  this  statement, 
jauntily  at  first,  then  Insisted  on  it 
more  and  more  strenuously,  and  at  last 
on  the  words  “burden  is  light”  sang  as 
though  the  burden  were  heavy.  And  all 
this  Is  called  expressive  singing! 

What  would  not  one  give  to  see  Han- 
del’s face  during  a performance  of  his 
"Messiah”  after  the  manner  of  today, 
with  the  additional  accompaniments  of 
Robert  Franz,  with  the  too  often  incon- 
gruous and  ruinous  use  of  the  organ? 

Would  he  not  throw  bis  wig  in  rage  at 
the  singers?  Or  would  he  soon  leave 
the  hall,  stamping  as  he  went? 

The  solo  singers  sang,  as  a rule,  in 
the  conventional  manner,  as  far  as  in- 
terpretation was  concerned.  The  rhe- 
toric of  Mr.  Barrows  was  occasionally 
singular.  .Why.  for  instance,  in  ’’’The 
voice  of  Him  that  cometh  in  the  wil- 
derness, Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord:  make  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  our  God.”  should  he  throw 
all  his  stress  on  the  words  “wilderness” 
and  “desert”?  Even  Mrs.  de  Moss,  in 
“And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel,”  exploded  spasmodically  on  the 
word  “angel”  as  though  that  were  the 
climax  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Apthorp  said  some  years  ago  that 
there  were  hardly  any  singers  today 

who  could  sing  these  oratorio  arias  as  | 

they  should  be  sung.  His  remark,  which  | 

was  as  true  then  as  it  Is  now.  excited  The  Boston  Singing  Club  Mr  H G 
discussion,  and  angry  voices  were  raised  -ItL * S * ’ f',  , 

agciinst  him.  It  would  be  an  easy  mat-  ! Tucker,  conductor,  gave  a concert  last 
ter  to  argue  for  him,  if  argument  were  • evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  club  was 


LIGHT,  TUNEFUL 


Skilfully  Arranged  Programme 
of  Solos  and  Choral  Num- 
bers Creditably  Rendered 
by  Boston  Singing  Club. 
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needed.  In  the  first  place— and  this  is 
enough— the  oratorio  singer  of  today 
ignores  wholly  the  fact  that  Handel 


j assisted  by  Messrs.  Gwillym  Miles,  bari- 
tone. and  Louis  Black,  tenor;  Miss  Grace 


wrote  operatic  music  according  to  the  Bullock,  soprano;  Miss  Mary  B.  Chand- 


*ijU  * 

.jjo  Handel  and  Haydn  gave  its 
•ejslnd  performance  of  the  "Messiah" 
F»H  evening  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
”")i  ty  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Hissem  do 
Ijjs,  soprano;  Mrs.  Ernestine  Fish, 
>|ralto;  Mr.  Edward  Barrow,  tenor; 
;u  Fred  Martin,  bass,  and  by  an  or- 
;i|tra.  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Crowley  as 
ertmaster.  Mr.  Mollenhauor  con- 
ed and  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  was  the 
1st.  The  audience  was  smaller  than 
of  Sunday  night,  but  it  was  of 
od  size. 

e officers  of  the  society  this  sea- 
ts) put  on  the  programme  some  cho- 
*p]s,  as:  “And  He  Shall  Purify,”  “The 
if.wl  Gave  the  Word,”  “Their  Sound  is 
p.5  Out,”  and  two  or  three  airs  that 
T often  omitted,  and  they  made  the 
llelujuh”  chorus  the  final  number 
the  programme,  introducing  ”1 
f w That  My  Redeemer  Liveth”  im- 
iately  before  it. 

? say  not  long  ago  the  programme 
f in  English  festival.  The  whole  of 
) "Messiah,”  with  the  exception  of 
; i o or  four  numbers,  was  then  per- 
;>  led,  but  an  intermission  of  30  or  40 
antes  was  thoughtfully  provided.  It 
i it  be  an  interesting  experiment  for 
i Handel  and  Haydn  to  perform  the 
’r  Jrio  in  this  manner,  once  in  five  or 
wears,  on  a weekday,  beginning  the 
'’■'•nance  In  tho  afternoon  and  with 
rmission  for  a hasty  meal.  There 
d be  two  sets  of  solo  singers,  and 
I prices  of  admission  were  raised, 
who  do  not  care  to  go  to  an  opera 
*■  when  the  admission  is  within 
the  crowd,  would  no  doubt 
long  before  the  appointed 

maid  has 

it  the  Sunday  performance  of 
ssiah"  Is  first  of  all  a quasi- 
service, enjoyed  by  the  audi- 
as  much  through  associations  as 


spirit  of  his  period  to  sacred  words. 
Who  has  now  the  traditions  of  that 
peridd?  We  do  know  this;  Handel  and 
his  best  singers  were  musicians  as  well 
I as  virtuosos,  and  they  would.never  have 
been  guilty  of  such  faulty  hnd  intoler- 
able diction  as  is  now  considered  to  be 
orthodox.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  recita- 
tives!—mere  statements  of  fact— were 
then  either  drawled  or  sentimentalized. 

Mrs.  de  Moss  sang  delightfully  the 
aria  “Rejoice  Greatly,”  and  in  her  other 
| arias  she  displayed 


. _ ..  voice  of  light;  but 

pleasing,  character,  and  a.  true  artistry.  , T . , , , , , , , 

It  is  not  a voice,  however  for  anv  dig-  Jewish  service  for  baritone  and  chorus; 


ler,  accompanist,  and  an  orchestra,  Mr. 
Carl  Barleben,  principal.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Bach's  cantata, 
“Thou  Guide  of  Israel,”  for  tenor,  bass, 
chorus,  orchestra  and  organ;  part  songs, 
Brahms’  “The  Hunter,”  Tschaikowsky’s 
"Legend,”  Macfarren's  “The  Sands  of 
Dee”;  anthems,  Parker’s  "Far  From 
the  World,”  for  sbprano  and  chorus, 
Spicker’s  setting  of  a portion  of  the 


play  of  deep  emotion.  Mr. 
phrased,  as  a rule,  with  much  taste. 

fl&O  2-  rp  / po  J 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED. 

The  superficial  explained  Mr.  Bob 
Fitzsimmons'  recent  defeat  in  the  ring 
by  saying  that  he  was  too  old.  that  he 
had  lost  his  punch,  that  the  shifty  Mr. 
O’Brien  wore  him  out  by  side-stepping 
and  racing.  The  alleged  causes  were  va- 
rious, and  while  some  of  them  were  at 
war  one  with  another  they  were  all 
plausible. 

Now  we  know  that  when  Mr.  Fitz- 
simmons was  in  the  ring  he  saw  not 
the  form  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  but  the  shape 
of  his  own  second  wife,  whom  in  hap- 
pier days  he  fondly  called  his  Julia; 
jshe  stood  not  there  in  his  mind’s  eye 
encouraging,  leading  him  on  to  victory; 
there  was  another  and  a disturbing 
shape  by  her  side,  that  of  Julia’s  friend. 
What  wonder  that  the  knees  of  the 
hero  were  turned  to  water,  that  his 
breast  was  straightened,  that  he  struck 
out  as  one  beating  the  air?  What  had 


be  not  done  for  Julia?  He  had  pro 
vided  her  with  a piano  and  a piano 
i hoisted  again  and  j stool  and,  to  quote  his  own  pathetic 

TlV  nprfnrmtinco  nf  i , ,.  . pu.iucuc 

words,  everything  that  she  would  need 
ns  as  3or  study  of  music.”  He  had  show- 
L any  delight  'in  the  music~as sheer  ered  Jewels  upon  her — showered?  Say, 
c.  Certainly  fhe  two  performances  | rather,  rained,  and  some  of  the  jewels 

were  as  hailstones,  tie  had  sent  her 
to  Paris,  where  she  might  breathe  a 
truly  musical  atmosphere.  She,  in  re- 
turn for  such  affection,  would  not  an- 
swer letter  or  telegram. 

No  doubt  he  thought  of  his  memor- 
able fight  with  Mr.  Corbett.  These  con- 
tests of  manly  strength  and  skill  are 


Martin  j a part  song.  “The  Snow,”  by  Elgar,  for 
women’s  voices;  a baritone  solo  and 
chorus,  from  "The  Barber  of  Bagdad,” 
by  Cornelius;  a group  of  songs  for  tenor 
by  Gaston  Boreh,  and  songs  for  bari- 
tone by  Foote  and  Tschaikowsky. 

The  purpose  of  this  club  has  already 
received  comment  in  these  columns,  and 
lias  been  commended  as  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  music  lovers  who  are  not 
professional  singers  to  become  familiar 
with  music  of  a good  order  and  to  have 
a part  in  occasional  public  performances 
which  give  pleasure  to  their  friends. 
The  body  of  singers  is  carefully  drilled, 
the  programmes  are  judiciously  chosen, 
and  soloists  of  repute  assist  in  the  pro- 
gramme to  give  it  the  necessary  variety. 

Last  evening’s  programme  was  an 
uncommonly  good  one,  and  skilfully  ar- 
ranged, with  most  of  the  choral  num- 
bers coming  in  the  first  half  of  the 
evening,  and  the  solo  numbers  sustain- 
ing the  interest  in  the  latter  half.  The 
performance  of  the  chorus  was  in  gen- 
eral smooth,  conscientious  and  animat- 
| ed,  altogether  creditable.  The  voices 
sounded  fresh,  and  Elgar’s  part  song 
for  women’s  voices,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  violins  and  piano,  was  sung 
with  much  delicacy. 

j The  solo  singers  gave  manifest  pleas- 
ure. Mr.  Black  sang  Borch’s  songs 
with  good  enunciation  and  appropriate 
sontiment.  The  songs  themselves 
pleased  the  audience,  being  of  light 
quality  and  tuneful.  Mr.  Miles  gave  as 
usual,  a thoroughly  musical  perform- 
ance, singing  with  much  taste,  good 
tone  and  diction.  Tschaikowsky’s  “Pil- 
! grim  s Song”  very  properly  aroused  the 
most  enthusiasm. 

I There  was  a large  audience.  The  club 
wil!  give  a second  concert  in  March, 
when  Mrs.  Hissem  de  Moss  will  be  Lhe 
soloist. 


y year  are  not  a benefit  to  th< 
is  or  to  the  oratorio  Itself.  A great 
—and  the  "Messiah’  is  indeed  a 
work— suffers  from  too  much  ’fa- 
rity  with  it.  The  performances  of 
chorus  become  more  or  less  per- 
orj  . 

he  “Messiah”  were  sung  less  fre- 
the  conductor  might  not  eon- 
he  accompaniment  of  the  solo. 
That  Teliest”  as  Mr.  Mnl- 
r conducted  it  last  night,  with 


CONCERT  FOYER 


How  a Barber  Was  Affected 
by  a Neighbor’s  Piano. 


SINGERS  AND  STOCKINGS 


a week  ago  Tho  Herald  commenlod 
on  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  w- 
laln  wingers  and  players,  and  last  Sun- 
day it  described  the  sorrows  of  iho 
unfortunates  in  flats  Wlio  uro  at  the 
mercy  of  passionate  amateurs;  it  por- 
trayed the  agony  of  churchgoers  whose 
ears  arc  stubbed  by  tho  fervent  vocal 
•’'also  of  natural"  or  "born”  singer* 

L.et  us  consider  now.  If  only  for  i 
moment,  a story  of  humble  Engle -ii 
life,  tho  sad  tale  of  the  barber  of  Bir- 
mingham. "The  Barber  of  Birtnln 
ham  —a.  title  for  a.  eornlc  opera.  Tills  i 
particular  barber  i.-;  not  ilk.,  t|1(.  famous  I 
gossip  and  busybody  In  tho  "Thousand 
Nights  and  a Night/’;  he  seems  an  hon- 
est. reasonable  fellow — and  In  the'  in  I 
stance  ho  complains  ami  la  not  com- 
plained against.  co  11 

r a m'lSlibor.  who  is  not  only  a 

pane  inner  but  also  a.  piano  player 
, bj*  neighbor,  according  to  the  barber’s 
testimony,  lias  associates  In  business 

Off°w!thnaUPflanCli  (}OWn • ani1  thcu  AT 
with  -rUi  *' * Nourish,  sometimes 
"‘t!?  Tour  Hair  Cut.’  ” Thei 

no  inquiry  as  to  whether  this  musical 
afd  ?,tenaed  as  a compliment,  an 
akl  to  business  or  a guy  The  fj.ru 
remains  that  ihe  barber,5  a sensitive 
soul,  is  thus  thrown  into  a highly  iiorv- 

Statc’-A  customer  t>  stifled  that  the 
L»,,r'«and,  trembled  while  tho  tuners 
weic  flourishing,  that  the  man  could 
not  hr-  trusted  to  shave  The 

to  have  kept  time  t0  the  tSne 

her  restrained11  ip  ^ Acuity  that  the  bar- 
, i V;® trained  himself  from  vir tnnaA 
and  bloody  flourishes.  As  a London 
sociologist  remarks;  "Those  who  fan 
to  see  the  point  may  try  the  exDcnment 

Marseillaise  or  ‘Good-by,  Little 


endinj 


the  

Girl,  Good-by. 


It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  anv  barhpr 
wno  ts  not  given  to  strongdrh'k  “ 
is  not  a victim  0f  the  twite  lie*  can 

wchymu1i>°-1  h,Vfirves  whlle  he -Wars 
such  music,  and  shave  as  though  h- 
were  operating  on  uncomplaining  bar 
chin  IU;':tead  of  the  human  cheek  and 
chin,  pew  can  escape  tho  influence  of 

crZTrrl,  rhyt.hm-  V Johnscifmay 
2L,'tr  I1.1  * 1<;  s,rcet.  bent  a.nd  appur- 
in-i  y nr  ?'iasl.  U'\  ia  ilbsorbed  In  some  vex- 
L1}-  sociological  problem.  Let  a street 
!/,/?  strike  up  an  inspiriting  tune,  and  , 
n’  th  primer  Johnson  is  changed  as 
in  the  twinkling  ot  an  eye.  His  stride 
martial.  Me  chest  is  thrown  out,  his  ! 

umhreii31'®  flyishedi  b.°  flourishes  a baggy  ' 
umbrella  as  though  it  were  a 'sword  and 

young  orVold.U  mS  8,ances  at  "'omen, 
Or  take  the  case  of  Michael  Mail  In 
? “Under  the  Greenwood 
Tjoe.  He  surely  was  not  a high-strung 
person,  but  listen  to  his  confession;  | 
1 sitting  in  the  little  kitchen 
ot  the  Three  (’houghs  at  C'asterbri.Jgc,  i 
having  a bit  of  a dinner,  and  a brass  i 
band  struck  up  in  the  street.  Such  a 
beautiful  band  as  that  were!  I was  sit-  I 
ting  eating  fried  liver  and  lights.  I wdl  ! 
can  mind— ah,  J was!  and,  to  save  my  I 
life  I couldn  l help  chawing  to  the  tunc.  ‘ 
Laud  played  Six-eight  time;  six-c’jrht 
chaws  J.  willy-nilly.  Band  plays  com- 
mon; common  lime  went  mv  teeth 
among  the  fried  liver  and  lights  as  true 
as  a hair.  Beautiful  ’twere!  Ah,  I shall 
never  forget  that  there  band!” 

There  is  much  talk  in  Pittsburg  about 
Mme.  Marta  S.indal-Bramscn,  wife  of 
a ’cellist  or  the  Pittsburg  orchestra,  and 
a singer,  because  she  does  not  wear 
corsets  and  stockings.  Wo  are  further 
informed  that  she  is  a Norwegian  who  j 
has  sung  with  great  ^success  In  Lapland,  j 
a.  country  seldom  "seen  by  a foreign  I 
woman;  that  "she  takes  just  as  much  I 
care  of  her  feet  as  of  her  hands”;  that, 
she  wears  sandals  in  the  house  instead  ’ 
ot  shoes,  and  that  she  makes  all  lew  I 
own  clothes. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  .’ 
tact  that  Mme.  Bramsen  does  not  wear  ! 
corsets.  Many  women  abstain  from  this 
harness  even  when  they  do  not  slug. 
Many  singers  do  not  wear  corsets  on  i 
fhe  stage.  We  once  knew  a church 
Soprano  who  did  not  hesitate  to  go 
behind  the  organ  to  remove  her  corsets  I 
before  a peculiarly  elaborate  and  trying  ‘ 

!solo.  \\  e hasten  to  add  that  the  organ  j 
was  blown  by  water  power  and  not  by 
a man  and  the  choir  gallery  was  at  I 
the  back  of  the  church. 

We  fall  to  see  the  advantage  of  sin 
png  with  bare  feet  and  legs,  unless  ,^-r 
operatic  part  calls  imperatively  for  such 
I realism.  We  have  seen  in  a.  small  Eu- 
ropean city  Mignon  enter  without  shoes 
and  stockings,  but  she  sang  atrociously. 

\Ve  have  seen  Mignons  with  fle*h- 
| colored  stockings  and  no  shoe's  or  slip- 
pers who  sang  exceedingly  well,  and 
also  vilely.  Stephen  do  La  Madeleine; 

Inu.  P'taiises  on  the  vocal  art  speaks 
surprising-  frankness  about  the 


with 


physiology  of  the  singer,  but  lie  savs 
nothing  about  the  evil  effects  of  stock- 
ings on  tone  production  or  the  display 
ot  temperament. 

Is  it  more  comfortable  to  sing  with- 
out stocking's?  We  invite  correspond 
ence  °n  this  subject.  A .symposium  with 
lull-icngtli  portraits  of  leading  operatic 
and  local  singers,  with  and  without, 
vvould  make  mighty  interesting  reading, 
as  Horace  Greeley  used  to  say 

d0  i'?1  believe  that  any  dramatic 
effect  is  gained  by  this  return  to  nature, 
when  they  rehearsed  in  Paris  John 
l ord  s.  tragedy  with  the  title  that  is 
unspeakable  today  In  polite  society 
there  was  a brave  attempt  at  realism’  ■ 
Giovanni  enters  "with  a heart  upon  his  i 
nagger.  1 lie  actor  came  upon  tiv-  i 

stage  at  the  rehearsal  brandishing  the 
heart  of  a sheep  just  killed.  But  there 
was  absolutely  no  effect.  “Nothin"- 
looked  less  like  a heart  than  this  real., 
heart,  says  Marcel  Schwab,  who- was  ! 
present.  Alas.  Marcel!  Why  did  you  ’ 
die?  And  so  there  was  a conventional^! 
stage-heart  ■>  . d out  of  .red  flannel.  aaMU 


T and  tl- 


the  brilliant  rod  was  nothing  III;,-:  tho  | 
color  of  blood;  yet  when  Giova.iJfii-*eafc-.| 
tered  with  this  stage-property,  the  spec- 
tators shuddered. 


gar's  Compositions, 


'I  bo  today  on  a'  Virginia  rdantatlUir^'a  i who 

phony  apiece,  and 
Munich  a singularly  _ 
confided  to  us  after  be  ha*l  put 
„ ..  , . , r two  or  three  quarts  of  beer  that 

vants  away  from  the  masters  house  , ha(j  written  three  symphonies,  each 


bo  today  on  a ' Virginia “prnnt 
malicious  old  Mammy’,  or  one  brooding 
over  fancied  wrongs,  will  keep  all  ser- 


Mrs.  Sandal- Bramson  is  not  singing 
In  opera.  If  she  sing  in  concert  or  in  a 
private  house,  what  matters  it  whether 
she  wear  stockings, or  be  stockingless? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  she  follows  in 
admiration  the  example  of  Miss  Isa- 
dora Duncan,  who  dances  symphonies, 
sonatas,  pictures,  statues  and  poems 
with  only  a thin  robe  to  cover  her? 
Miss  Duncan,  we  learn,  now  has  a rival 
in  this  field.  Miss  Artemis  Colonna,  who 
is  described  as  dreamy.  Sentimental, 
melancholy  and  passionate.  She  dances 
by  preference  to  the  music  of  Chopin, 
which  she  interprets  by  plastic  poses,  by 
the  rhythm  of  her  body  and  the  mobility 
of  her  face.  "Supple,  charming  and 
beautiful.”  she  completed  her  studies  : 
with  Miss  Duncan,  but  she  is  neither 
her  pupil  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
nor  is  she  her  imitator.  "If  Miss  Dun- 
can-has  the  intuition  of  rhythm  and  the 
science  of  dancing."  says  May  de  Rud- 
der. "Miss  Colonna  lias  more  sentiment 
and  passion.” 

Why  will  not  the  two  exhibit  their  art 
in  glorious  rivalry  here  in-  Boston?  Even 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Moran  might  be 
touched.  The' season  at  present  is  dull. 

■ What  has  become  of. the  proposed  con- 
test between  Mr.  Kubelik  and  Miss 
Marie  Hall?  A fortnight  ago  Mr.  Max- 
well B.  Edgar  a lawyer  of  Chicago,  lost 
in  his  admiration  of  Miss  Hall,  chal- 
lenged the  Bohemian  in  her  name  to  a 
"catch-as-cateh-can,  fight- to-a-linish 
violin  duel"  for  a laurel  wreath,  JIOUO 
||  and  the  box  ofliee  receipts  of  the  largest 
hall  in  the  city.  Mr.  Edgar  is  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  opportunity  of  putting 
| up  his  money. 

Miss  Marjory  Sherwln,  a pupil  of 
Sevclk.  fiddled  early  this  month  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  then  described  officially 
as  "a  well-born,  well-bred,  genuine 
American  girl,  reared  among  happy 
home  surroundings,”  Instead  of  which, 
as  Judge  Boompointer  would  say,  she 
took  to  fiddling. 

Young  Misciia  Elman  made  his  first 
appearance  in  "full  length  trousers”  in 
the  Queen’s  Hall,  London,  on  Dee.  1. 
Truly  a memorable  date,  which  was  thus 
commemorated  by  "Lancelot"  of  the 
Referee: 

"Tbcre  wjisa  young  fiddler  called  Liman, 

In  music  considered  a swell  man; 

In  bis  suit  of  white  drill 
Ladles  kissed  him  at.  will, 

So  now  be  wears  trousers  to  scare  'em.” 

W-e  have  received  type-written  and 
glowing  accounts  of  the  success  of 
young  Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  an  Ameri- 
can violinist  in  Loudon.  "Lancelot”  of 
the  Referee  describes  him  as  "a  violin- 
ist of  future  promise  rather  than  pres- 
ent achievement.  He  played  unaffec- 
tedly and  fluently,  but  not  distinct- 
ively." 

Miss  Ruth  Clarkson,  a young  English 
I violinist,  a pupil  of  Sauret,  and  so  faith- *  1 
ful  to  him  that  she  went  to  Chicago  to 
1 complete  her  studies  with  him.  played 
recently  in  London,  but,  it  seems  with- 
| out  depth  of  expression  A friendly 
kcritic  advised  her  to  "take  a courses  of. I 
r-ncyciopaeaia;  Krrfannica  and  think 
about  many  things  outside  music.”. 


Bremen  journals,  which  published  re- 
views of  Mr.  L.  A.  Coerne's  opera 
! "Zenobia,”  have  been  received.  Mr. 
j Coerne  was  for  a time  a dweller  in 
| Boston.  The  opera  was  produced  in 
Bremen  on  Dec.  1.  The  Nachrichten 
j states  that  tho  audience  was  enthusias- 
I tic  and  the  opera  staged  with  the  ut-. 
j most  care.  Mr.  Karl  Seifert  says  in  the 
course  of  a long  and  generally  eulo- 
I gistie  article:  "The  music  is  the  pro- 
I duct  of  an  artist  who  is  thoroughly 
I educated,  finely  sensitive  and  sure  of  his 
effects.  For  matters  such  as  the  din  of 
war  he  still  lacks  convincing  expressive- 
ness, and  mere  outward  noisiness  is  the 
result.  The  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  work  is  the  first  act,  which  . is 
! musically  worthy  and  also  has.  effective 
! dramatic  structure.”  Mr.  Seifert  men- 
I tions  certain  numbers  in  the  first  act, 
and  adds  that  they  make  up  fur  the 
i poverty  of  the  dramatic  action. 

“On  the  other  hand  the  second  and 
thi,’>d  acts  are  richer  in  swiftly  moving 
plot  1 1,  hut  arc  musically  less  varied,  as 
the)  composer  strives  more  for  euphony 
arid I simple  beauty  than  for  sharp  char- 
■ "■tj  erization.  Certain  rather  long  instru- 
mef ntal  episodes,  as  for  instance  the 
prd  lode  to  the  third  act.  might  possibly 
. ga  in  by  abbreviation.  The  fact  that  one 
\y  throughput  the  score  influences  of 
Verdi,  Wa.gr. er  and  Goldmark,  I regard 
ns  no  discredit.  Coerne  is  still  at  tho 
threshold  of  his  career,  and  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  he  lias  mastered 
the  style  of  these  composers  is  an  in-  1 
dication  that  the  development  of.  his  | 
genius  will  be  rich  and  extended.” 

But  is  this  last  sentence  a quiet  stab  / 
under  the  fifth  rib?  Oh,  no.  Mr.  Seifert  ; 
is  evidently  a very  serious  person. 


The  10th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  will  be  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Gerlcke 
will  conduct.  The  programme  will  in- 
clude a symphony  in  C minor  by  Am- 
herst Webber,  Tschaikowsky’s  impres- 
sive “Francesca  da  Rimini,”  an  orches- 
tral Fantasia  after  Dante,  and  Elgar's 
“In  the  Soutlj”  overture. 

" Mr.  Webber  is  an  Englishman,  though 
he  was  born  at  Cannes.  He  was  edu- 
cated musically  at  Dresden  and  Paris, 
and  he  afterward  took  a musical  degree 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  for  some  years  repeti- 
teur  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  and  at  Covent  Garden  in 
London,  which  is  his  dwelling  place.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  he  was  pianist 
for  Mme.  Eames  at  her  concert  here  not 
long  ago.  Mr.  Webber  has  written  a 
one-act  opera  which  was  produced  suc- 
cessfully at  the  Waldorf  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, toward  the  end  of  the  last  musical 
season.  This  symphony,  composed  about 
three  years  ago,  has  been  played  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert  in  Warsaw.  The 
performance  this  afternoon  will  be  the 
first  in  America.  The  symphony  is 
written  in  orthodox  form  and  It  is  sim- 
ple and  unpretentious. 

Elgar’s  overture  will  be  played  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city.  It  was  played  in 
Chicago  and  in  New  York  in  the  fall  of 
3904.  The  composer,  sojourning  in  Italy, 
mused  on  the  ancient  glory  and  the 
present  beauty  of  that  country  and  was 
ipoved  to  composition.  The  overture  is 
of  an  ultra  modern  nature  and  is  scor.ed 
sumptuously. 

Mme  Eames  will  appear  for  the  third 
time  at  these  concerts— her  first  appear- 
ance was  as  the  soprano  of  a quartet 
in  Schumann’s  music  to  "Manfred,”  be- 
fore she  went  to  Paris  to -study  with 
Mme.  Marchesi.  She  will  sing  this  af- 
ternoon the  scene  and  rondo  from  act 
2 of  Mozart's  "Cosl  fan  tutte”  and  Schu- 
bert’s “The  Almighty.” 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  of 
next  week  will  include  Rubin  Gold- 
mark’s overture  to  “Hiawatha,”  Beetho- 
ven’s violin  concerto  (Mr.  Hess  violin- 
ist). Richard  Strauss’  “Till  Eulenspie- 
gei’s  Merry  Pranks”  and  Brahms’  Sym- 
phony No.  2,  in  D major.  There  will  be 
no  concerts  on  Jan.  32,  13,  for  the  or- 
chestra will  be  on  its  third  trip.  The 
programme  of  the  concerts  of  Jan.  19 
and  20  will  include  Chausson’s  sym- 
phony (first  time),  Beethoven's  piano 
concerto  in  E flat  major  (Miss  aus  der  j 
Ohe  pianist)  and  Glazounoff’s  “Krem-  I 
lin”  (first  time).  1 * * 

VOODOO  OR  HOODOO. 

Some  may  smile  at  tire  thought  of  a 
Voodoo  doctor  in  Connecticut,  and 
white  men  and,  women  taking  him  sen-  : 
ously.  but  witchcraft  is  by  no  means 
merely  a thing,  ot  antiquarian  interest. 
Not  ’ long  ago  in  an  English  village  a 

woman  attempted  oast  .a  spell  by  the 

old  familiar  wax  figure  made  io  re- 
semble the  bated  one.  She  did  not 
| melt  it  so  that  her  enemy  would  waste 
away-sec  Rossetti's  “Sister  Helen  - 
but  she  stuck  pins  through  the  heart 
of  the  doll.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  .surely 
did  not  draw  on  his  imagination  for 

the  wax  puppet  scene  in  ‘"The  Return 

of  the  Native.”  And  it  was  not  long 
ago  in  another  English  village  ot  the 
West  Country  that  an  old  woman  put 
an  evil  eye  ou  a field  of  barley^  be- 
cause she  wished  to  add  the  land  to 
her  own. farm.  When  the  owner  came 
to  cut  his  barley,  the  cutter  would  not 
cut  and  the  horses  would  not  move.. 
He  borrowed  a neighbor’s  cutter,  and 
that  quickly  fell  to  pieces.  He  had  it, 
repaired,  and  he  borrowed  horses  and 
men.  Then  ho  succeeded,  as  he  says, 
because  the  borrowed  horses  and  men 
had  not  been  "overlodked”  by  the  eri 


by  putting  a hoodoo  on  it.  We  are  not 
talking  vaguely:  we,  too,  have  been  iu 
I Arcadia.  They  found  In  the  chief 
I witch’s  house  on  the  West  Indian  isle 
i a lot  of  clay  balls  worked  up  with  rags 
! and  hair  larded  with  teeth  of  eats  and 
! doge;  they  also  found  egg  shells  full  of 
j some  strange  gummy  substance.  When 
! the  old  court  house  at  Barbados  was 
. torn  down,  they  found  under  the  floor 
beneath  tho  judge's  seat  a quantity  of 
feathers,  clay  balls,  bones  and  all  sorts 
of  rubbish  that  had  magical  signifi- 
cance. And  so  on  a Virginian  planta- 
tion, not  many  miles  from  Gordonsvillc,  j 
when  there  was  a great  row  and  much 
muttering  in  the  quarters  and  confu- 
sion iu  the  house  because  Auntie  re- 
fused to  cook,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  no  cook  would  come  from  a 
neighbor’s,  (he  hoodoo  speil  was  at  last 
found  in  the  fork  of  a tree  between 
the  load  and  the  quarters:  a bottle  held 
a rag,  a cock's  comb,  leaves,  hairs  of 
human  beings  and  animals,  an  egg  shell 
and  other  instruments  of  witchcraft; 
and  until  Auntie  was  persuaded  into 
removing  the  hoodoo,  no  negro  or 
negress  from  another,  plantation  would 
dare  to  pass  that  tree. 

Who  can  describe  the  rites  that  ac- 
company the  secretly  prepared  leaves 
and  herbs  and  rubbish,  the  charms, 
philtres,  poisons— in  a word,  the  “medi- 
cine"? No  one  of  the  uninitiated 
kuows.  There  is  a sacred  snake  to 
which  offerings  arc  made;  this  is  cer- 
tain. There  is  secrecy,  absolute  se- 
crecy: this,  too,  is  certain.  On  the 
West  African  coast  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  Obeah  is  poison.  The  fear  is 
real  to  the  whites,  bishop,  chief  justice, 
trader;  but  tbe  while  merchant  knows 
lipw  to  deal  with  the  priests:  he  gives 
them  money,  aud  when  a servant  runs 
a way.  or  a debtor  refuses  to  pay,  then,; 


the  aid  of  Obi  is  invoked.  Stories 
come  to  us  from  Louisiana  about  the 
worship  of  the  snake  at  night  in  a 
forest,  tales  of  human  bodies  offered 
in  sacrifice;  but  the  negroes  ou  the 
sugar  plantations  and  along  the  gulf 
are  very  different  from  the  descendants 
of  kindly  treated  Virginian  household 
servants.  The  latter  know  the  hoodoo  I 
and  fear  its  terrors,  but  the  worship  of 
Obi  is  in  a much  milder  form.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far 
it  is  observed  in  Boston. 
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Tenth  Rehearsal  of  Symphony 
Orchestra  Today — Will  In- 


eye.  ' ’ . , 

As  for  voodoo— the. term  used  m soiue- 
of  the  West  Indias  for  the  superstition 
known  elsewhere  as  Obeah,  the  term 
corrupted  in  the  United  States  into 
"hoodoo”— it  was  only  a short  time  ago 
that  a high  priest  of  the  cult  was  trie 
at  Havana  for  sacrificing  a white  baby 
to  the  sacred  snake.  A negress  was 
sick  and  asked  relief.  Accomplices  were 
tried  with  the  priest,  but,  naturally,  it 
| was  impossible  to  prove  anything  by 
I satisfactory  evidence.  The  fact  that 
I the  negroes  of  Hayti  are  Christians  led 
some  good  persons  remote  frorn^  the 
scene  to  doubt  and  denounce  Sir  Spen- 
cer St.  John’s  account  of  human  sacri- 
fice and  semi-religious  cannibalism  m 
Hayti.  but  it  will  be  centuries  before 
the'  belief  in  the  unseen  working  of 
"fetish  medicine”  will  be  eradicated 
from  the  negro’s  mind. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Africans  ot 
the  gold  coast,  as  described  by  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton  and  Col.  Ellis,  were 
carried  by  slaves  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States.  Just  as  planta- 
tions were  depopulated  by  old  regresses 
on  English  islands  over  a century  ago, 


Orchestra  at  Tenth  Concert 
Gives  Work  Written  a Few 
Years  Ago  by  Amherst 
Webber,  an  Englishman, 


The  programme  of  the  10th  concert 
given  last  night  bv  tne  Boston  Sym- 


phonv  Orchestra, 


Mr.  Gericke  oonduc- 


tor,  in  Symphony  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

gSPffi  ‘rondoTmu  'fCosi  Y«u  Y^LMozart 


“'Francesca  da  Kimiui  1>l  J‘"^u|,crt 

Song,  "The  Almighty^.  ■ — • . . . .Elgar 


of  them  a masterpiece,  but  for 
reason  Hermann  Levi  would  not  p 
duce  any  one  of  them,  and  he  him 
at  something  revengeful  and  sir.is 
in  the  conductor's  refusal.  The  y 
have  slipped  away  and  the  dust  mi 
now  be  thick  on  those  inspired  mar 
scripts,  if  the  amiable  enthusia 
themselves  are  not  now  dust. 

The  young  composer  today  when 
feels  urged  by  the  demon  within  h 
to  write  an  orchestral  work  chooses,  i 
a rule,  a subject  for  a symphonic  poe . 
He  wishes  to  paint  In  tones  a 1 
heroic  episode,  moving  tale  or  to 
late  a picture  or  a statue  or  a cai 
into  music.  (We  have  often  won, 
why  no  one  has  chosen  “The  Stock 
change”  for  a title,  with  a generat 
theme  typical  of  greed,  and  with 
tragic  ending,  which  for  dramatic  p’ 
poses  would  have  more  significance  th 
an  auriferous  apotheosis.)  But  I 
Webber  in  spite  of  his  foreign  educat; 
and  associations  is  an  Englishman 
heart  and  naturally  conservative.  W 
has  not  known  young  English  artists 
Paris,  resolute  against  any  temptat 
of  the  impressionists  and  making 

numerable  sketches  for  "Orpheus  < 
Eurydice”  or  "Orestes  Pursued  by 
Furies"  to  be  painted  In  the  good 

classical  manner?.  . 

Mr.  Webber  said  of  his  s>  rnphon 
It  is  written  so  much  on  tradition 
lines  that  any  synopsis  for  the  bene 
of  an  audience  would  be  superfluous, 
long  discussion  of  the  merits  and  fa 
ings  of  the  work  itself  would  also 
superfluous,  for  the  symphony  is  f, 
dently  by  a man- who  haa  melodic  f< 
tility  and  certain  symphonic  ideas,  b 
Ms  melody  Is  not  often  distinguish 
and  he  is  not  yet  able  to  barry  mR  ft 
his  ideas  or  to  express  them  wittl  C 
viction.  In  the  first  movement  for 
«r  ince  there  is  thematic  material 
servfampb'  a skilful  «=hmc.ans  p: 
pose,  but  in  working  out  this  mater 
there  is  repetition  ^lth  modificatio 
j rather  than  true  and  logical  deveu 

j "There  is  the  intention,  the  purpoJ 
there  are  some  excellent  ideas,  the 
! arehere  and  there  effective  colors  a 
i contrasts  of  colors,  .but  the  — 

I iu  eDisodic,  the  music  is  at  times  tn 

1 and  it  limps.  The  second  moverne: 

! which  is  praxjticaUy  a romance,  has 
j prettiness  that  recalls  to  us  the  fav 
! ite  exhibition  piece  of  the pli" 
in  the  village  where  we L®TTe.?JE °V. 
hood.  This  piece  was  entitled  Moc 
light  on  the  Hudson.  It  was  a sw 
thing,  and  the  pianist,  a rather  eldei 
maiden  with  a long  curl,  took  off  I 
rings  before  she  began  to  play. 

The  scherzo  has  the  elements  of  1 
mediate  and  passing  popularity,  ana 
Lie  finale  Mr  Webber  shows,  perhs 
too  plainly,  that  he  has  written  ex 
cises  in  fugue. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
assail  a composer  because  he  comes 
fore  the  public  with  a first  symphoi 
Xo  doubt  Mr.  Webber  will  compos^ 
better  one,  now  that  he  has 
first  He  is  a modest  man,  and  he  pi 
abTv  judges  his  own  work  more  sevei 
today  than  do  they  who  are  not 
much  interested  in  it.  Let  him  teme 
her  that  a distinction  may  be  m. 
between  a tune  and  a melody.  Mr.  \ 
non  Blackburn  once  defined  the  torn 
as  a melody  that  is  over-ripe. 

The  themes  in  this  symphony  are 
casionally  tunes,  and  there  are  wn 
pages  that  might  well  go  into  an  op 
etta.  The  audience  was  well  dispos 
and  Mr.  Webber  bowed  in  acknowled 
ment  of  the  applause. 

Tschaikowsky,  it  seems,  was 
Wholly  satisfied  with  his  wind-sto 
music  in  "Francesca  da. Rimini,  bat 
expressed  his  disappointment  before 
had  orchestrated  the  pages.  He  cc 
posed  the  fantasia,  "with  love,  and 
believed  that  this  love  for  the  work 
brought  success.  ~ 

The  fantasia  is  familiar  to  the  by 
phonv  audience,  but  never  has  it  b 
plaved  here  with  so  much  dramatic 
tensity  and  never  has  it  seemed 
emotionally  impressive.  It  is  not  a Rt 
less  work,  and  as  a whole  it  must 
ranked  below  the  composer  s Ror. 
and  Juliet,”  and  his  fifth  symphony; 
what  a wealth  of  imagination  there  Is 
it’  What  directness  and  poignancy 
appeal!  Two  of  the  chief  charade: 
tics  of  the  man  are  revealed  in  IT 
music;  his  grim  and  murky  despair 
the  thought  of  the  question  of  all  qu 
tions;  his  ineffable  tenderness  w’ 
reminded  of  the  woe  of  any  human 
ing. 

Thet  performance  of  this  fantasia 
the  chief  feature  of  the  concert,  an< 
is  a pleasure  to  record  the  fact  t 
the  applause  was  spontaneous  and  1 
continued  so  that  Mr.  Gericke. 
forced  to  bow  again  and  again  in 
knowledgment,  nor  was  the  aWK 
satisfied  until  the  orchestra  had  ri 
from  the  seats.  Conductor  and  play 
richlv  deserved  the  tribute. 

Some  months  ago  President  Hadley 


Overture.  "In  the  South  • , were 

The  symphony  and  the  overture 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 


at 


was  performed 

A„mhe^  TomeralS  (”umel!1She 

he  took  a musical  d tB,Q®ford;  hc  has 
beeen  1*  repe^ur  i«  ^T^UenTn 

his  loins 
will  write  a 
there  any  one 


opera,  wiuea  .‘UJThe"  was  about  35 
yeTr.Fdd  he  girded  up  his  loins  and 
said  to  himself:  ‘ I'O,  i 


Nor  was 


•SflsE'IFr  vs 

S'  awestruck  at  long-haired  youths  | 

tide 


Yale  University,  in  giving  an  hono 
degree  to  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  cl 
terized  him  in  a loud  and  manly 
as  the  greatest  living  musician 
knowing  that  Mr.  Humperdinck 
be  in  New  York  in  December,  ana 
possibly  visit  New'  Haven  to  hold 
communion  with  a critic  of  * 

insight  and  discrimination.  An  Li., 
musician  should  not  be  disregarded 
put  aside  simply  because  hc  lias 
knighted  and  given  honorary  deg 
These  honors,  it  is  true,  have  put  f 
in  a class  to  be  viewed  always  with 
picion,  but  he  may  yet  rise  abow 
inevitable  rewards  of  conventional  n 
ocrity  in  art. 

No  work  by  him  that  has  been 
formed  here  explains  the  extraord 
pother  made  in  England,  where  1 
hail  him  as  greater  than  Ric 
Strauss,  and  some  speak  01  hi 
modern  and  improved  Bach, 
more  important  compositio: 

have  1 are  uages 

an  in 


oil 


Ka.iecyr-FL 


u . ,s  inherently  commonplace, 
n that  is  sentimental,  much  that  is 
tliarly  dull,  dull  with  an  Elganan 
less.  He  is  certainly  skilled  in  the 
iv ,e®t ration.  His  vocabulary  is 
H an(*  highly  colored,  and  there  is 
h a marked  incongruity  between  the 
id  or  Jejune  or  maudlin  thought  and 
expression. 

lisa,0V££t,ure'  „we  are  t°ld  by  those 
■ Sir  Edward,  is  intended  to  sug- 
the  joy  of  living  in  Italy  with  its 
oric  Hast  and  its  present  beauty, 
music,  then,  should  'be  both  pic- 
;si  il  and  suggestive.  According  to  Mr. 
3 f !»er  s analysis,  there  is  the  mclan- 
■ y produced  by  "contemplating  the 
ir  i last  between  the  eternal  rejuven- 
• ' nee  of  nature  and  the  instability  of 
b'hd  proudest  acineve- 
Is.*  ‘ne  Koman  legions  enter  and 
i|J  ■Ielrr,i<*?t?i’  there  is  a "lonely  shep- 
s plaintive  song  noaiing  toward 
/ serene  azure  of  the  Italian  sky"- 
J,e  are  many  other  things,  among 
1)1  a motto-phrase  which  stands 
thout  the  overture  for  "Sunshine, 
pen  Air  and  Cheery  Optimist.” 

.n  the  South"  does  not  deserve 
.vagant  eulogies  provoKed  by 
pertormance  in  London,  it 
‘less  is  an  unusually  well  con- 
D-;--  work,  with  passages  of  genu- 
Snce',  -Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
^'/'tmg  episode  is  that  said  to  be 
!*  1 tte?Uby  the  tr,ouSbt  of  the  Roman 
“ ns— the  episode  that  reminded  Mr 
Kburn— wno  worships  Sir  Edward— 

vne  s^'Urn  ^uriah"  ln  Sir  Thoma3 
Sir  Ihomas  and  Mr.  Blackburn 
-if  rose  to  far  more  imaginative 
blr  tdwurd‘  Pot  Llgar 
Idom,  if  ever,  imaginative.  He  at 

f T^ma"c?-whi£h  ‘s  not  the  same 
inmndrg  from  the  Pur«‘y  technical 

lpoinc,  tnis  overture  is  of  ten  masterly 

nermore.  it  is  remarkabiy  euphonic’ 
in  massive  effects  and  in  charm- 

.noaU7io?a  inw  tne , episode  “n  w“  Ch 
Ferir  beautifully  played 
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taneity  of  thought  that  we  miss  in*  his 
other  works. 

Who,  however,  hearing  the  overture, 
would  have  thought  that  Italy  was  in 
the  composer’s  mind,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  assurance  given  by  Elgar’s  com- 
mentators? 

Tne  performance  was  admirable  in  all 
respects;  but  such  performances  are 
now  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  under 
Mr.  Gericke's  baton. 

M‘ne-  Lames  sang  Fiordiligi’s  scene 
and  rondo  from  the  second  act  of  "Cosi 
Ian , tutte”  and  Schubert’s  "The  Al- 
mighty.’ She  is  a lyric,  not  dramatic 
soprano  and  this  song  of  Schubert  is 
her'-  A woraan  must  have  a 
powerful  voice,  one  that  is  powerful 
without  effort,  in  elemental  nature,  and 
dramatic  authority  to  make  this  decia- 
mauon  effective. 

Her'  technical  performance  was  bet- 
ter  in  certain  respects  than  when  she 
sang  here  recently  in  concert,  yet  it 
was  not  what  we  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect Irom  this  singer,  and  young  stu- 
dents hearing  her  last  night  could  learn 
by  noticing  what  to  avoid. 

in?ceVe^i^(eSt’  her  technical  shortoom- 
ings  might  have  t>een  pardoned  or 
ignored,  had  she^shown  an  active  mind 
soul  in  *»er  ihterpre- 
^°"°  tbe  Scene  and  Rondo.  There 
bttle  or  no  interpretation.  Hit 
performance  was  unintelligent;  it  was 
welmigh  heartless.  The  nearer  thought 
of  the  ancient  orator  on  whose  lips 
icicles  formed  while  he  was  speaking. 

Mme.  Eames  was  heartily  applauded. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


whole  this  overture  is  by  far 
■ th  JniereSUng  orchestral  work  by 

iX&SSSoS’t fwiSLW” 


Mr.  Julian  Pascal,  -who  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  Jan.  11.  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Barbados.  He  studied  in  Ger- 
many and  for  a time  made  London  his 
dwelling  place. 

Mr.  Arthur  Grifflth-Hughes.  a young 
Welsh  bass-baritone,  will  assist  Mr. 
Karl  Grienauer,  the  Viennese  ’cello 
irtuoso.  in  the  latter’s  recital  in  Stein- 
vi;?aS.0.n  Thursday  evening.  Jan.  IS. 

Richard  Plat*  will  soon  giv**  t 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall. 


R.  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 
has  written  the  life  of 
Edward  MacDowell,  and 
the  book  is  published  by 
John  Lane  of  London 

and  John  Lane  Company 
of  New’  York.  The  vol- 
ume is  one  of  the  series  "Living  Mas- 
ters of  Music”  edited  by  Mrs.  Rosa 
Newmarch.  It  contains  10  illustrations; 
portraits  of  the  composer— one  of  them 
from  a sketch  by  himself— views  of  his 
countrv  home  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.;  a 
sketch  of  Liszt  by  MacDowell,  and  two 
facsimiles  of  passages  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Tragic  and  the  Keltic 
Sonatas. 

1 Mr.  Gilman  has  been  known  for  some 
time  as  the  music  critic  of  Harper's 
Weekly  and  as  a writer  of  essays,  chief- 
ly about  music,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American  Review, 
in  publications  of  Harper  and  Brothers, 
in  the  Critic  and  in  music  magazines. 
Some  of  these  essays  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  a volume  enti- 
tled “Phases  of  Modern  Music,”  dis- 
cussions about  Richard  Strauss,  Loeffier, 
Elgar,  Grieg,  Mascagni,  deLara's  "Mes- 
saline,”  Verdi  and  Wagner,  "Parsifal” 
and  Its  significance,  the  question  of  real- 
ism, women  and  modern  music,  Cor- 
nelius, and  in  this  volume  is  an  essay 
on  MacDowell. 

He  has  also  composed  some  music. 
His  song,  “The  Heart  of  the  Woman” 
and  "A  Dream  of  Death"  tor  recitation 
with  piano  accompaniment  have  been 
published. 

In  an  article  published  recently  in  the 
Music  Lovers’  Calendar  Mr.  Gilman 
notes  the  fact  that  the  characteristic 
phrases  of  musical  art  are  becoming 
of  shorter  and  shorter  duration  "Vow- 


i literal  sense,  the  commonplace  of  to- 
i1  day.”  He  therefore  inquires  curiously  ; 
into  the  future.  Will  music  as  Gounod  | 
and  others  have  thought  recover  the 
simplicity,  the  serenity,  the  calm  flow 
of  musical  thought,  almost  impersonal  i 
tenderness— qualities  that  characterize 
the  pages  of  Mozart;  or  is  it  tending  | 
toward  “an  increased  Hneuess  and  in- 
tensity of  emotional  substance,  an  in- 
creased subtlety  arid  complexity  of  tex- 
ture? Is  music  to  lay  firmer  hold  upon 
life,  is  it  to  become  increasingly  articu- 
late; or  is  it  to  concern  itself  less  in-  , 
tiniately  with  the  human  drama  and 
revert  to  the  comparatively  untroubled  I 
estate  of  an  art  of  pure  design?” 

— I— 


of  shorter  and  shorter  duration.  „P?PL 
ness  fades  out  of  H with  a rapidity  little 
less  than  startling;  it  is.  in  Its  present 
estate,  the  most  fluid,  the  most  mer- 
curial, of  aesthetic  phenomena.  The 
novelty  o(.  yesterday  is,  in  an  almost 


Music  of  the  Future. 

He  believes  that  Richard  Strauss  rep- 
resents "a  declining  impulse— the  im- 
pulse toward  an  incessant  exploitation 
of  the  dynamic  element  in  life”;  that 
there  is  another  and  more  enduri 
pulse— "that  which  urges  us  to 
not  for  the  echoes  of  passional  a 
venturous  conflict,  but  for  the 
tions  of  the  spirit  beneath.”  A 
finds  that  the  temperament  and 
ot  Maeterlinck,  "most  repres< 
and  insatiable  of  modern  mystic  _^-e 
a partial  analogue  in  the  music  of  -Vlr.' 
Loeffier,  “whose  concern  with  the  things 
that  are  actual  and  present  in  the  world 
of  the  imagination  is  almost  whoilv 
negligible,  « * » Whose  inspiration 
conies  to  him  tinged  with  the  remote- 
ness and  the  fascination  of  a spiritual 
solitude.  And  in  France  there  is 
Claude  Debussy,  the  subtlest  tempera- 
ment in  European  music,  who  is  em- 
ploying h,is  luminous  and  recondite  art 
n the  weaving  of  a fastidious  mvsti- 
cism  into  designs  of  impalpable  'and 
iridescent  beauty." 

He.  believes  that  this  music  of  the 
future  will  be  free  from  sensuousness 
and  not  preoccupied  with  the  “merely 
fantastic,  the  consciously  bizarre."  "1 
hold  in  my  mind  the  thought  of  an 
art  from  which  all  crass  and  formal 
outlines,  all  constrictive  and  lifeless  pat- 
terns, shall  have  been  deleted— in  which 
everything  shall  be  plastic,  fluent 
and  untrammelled:  music  without  rigid 
shape  or  outline- wavering,  meditativ 
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OF  EDWARD  MACDOWELL, 
BY  MR.  LAWRENCE  GILMAN 


cloud-like  in  its  iMTUrilTlftcJ  'evanescent  > 
fornis  its  perfect  fluidity  of  movement. 
There’  will  be.  I think,  no  cadences, 
modulations,  in  the  obvious  and  familiar 
sense  of  the  terms.  Succeeding'  tono- 
y masses  will  dissolve,  merge  into  one 
& another,  as  water  flows  into  water,  t 
can  hear  supremely  moving  tone-se- 
quences. poignantly  chromatic  in  their 
progress  and  inter-relation,  yet  wholly 
different  (more  supple  and  various), 
from  the  formulas  perpetuated  in  con- 
temporaneous music  by  those  who  have 
drunk  too  deeply  at  the  intoxicating1 
spring  of  Wagner's  genius.” 

\ delightful  dream  to  some!  Some, 
like  Karospina.  the  hero  in  one  of  Mr. 
Huneker’s  tales,  who  wished  to  redeem 
the  world  through  improved  pyrotechny, 
believing  that  music  at  present  is  “root- 
ed in  sex”  and  in  the  hands  of  base 
or  designing  men  is  dangerous  to  civ- 
ilization and  religion,  will  pray  for  the 
speed'-  appearance  of  the  great  com- 
poser "for  whom  Messrs,  d'lndy,  Debussy 
and  Lor  filer  are  only  forerunners.  Oth- 
ers and  they  are  now  in  the  majority, 
reading  Mr.  Gilman's  prophecy  or 
dream.  will  tap  their  foreheads  signifi- 
canllv  and  say  “Poor  fellow.”  If  they 
believed  for  a moment  that  there  would 
be  a realization  of  the  dream,  their 


paTis,  patikWUlU  I'Unipetitivo  < ' rfliTHa- 
Llon  for  the  Conservatory,  where  ho 

ioinod  Marmontel's  piano  class.  Claude 
Debussy  was  a fellow-pupil. 

One  day.  taking  a lesson  in  French, 
the  youth’  sketched  his  teacher,  who  had 
a nose  that  would  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Napier— "Give  me  a man 
with  plenty  of  nose.”  The  teacher  sur- 
prised him.  and,  instead  of  being  of- 
fended, showed  the  sketch  to  an  eminent 
French  painter,  who  begged  the  mother 
to  let  him  instruct  her  son  for  three 
years,  offering  also  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  maintenance.  But 
Marmontel  protested,  and  MacDowell, 
to  whom  the  decision  was  left,  chose  to 
continue  his  studies  at  the  Conserva- 
tory. The  musical  conditions  at  this 
famous  institution  did  not  wholly  please 
him.  and  he  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
satisfied, until  in  1878  he  heard  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  play  Tschaikowsky’s  first 
concerto.  "I  never  can  learn  to  play 
like  that  if  I stay  here.”  There  was 
thought  of  going  to  Moscow;  other 


colleagues  who  coulj  not  understand 

how  unv  man  should  be  so  imprudent, 
so  thoughtless  of  his  own  seif-advance- 
ment. His  natural  shyness  was  misun- 
derstood bv  some  for  deliberate  aloof- 
ness. Truly,  to  tire  smug,  the  timid, 
the  mean,  the  vain  and  self-conceited 
he  was  a disconcerting  person. 


possession  of  style  to  vrMfhJ*1'* 
referred  In  connection  with  Herr 

stamps  him  as  one  who  distin 


belief  would  be  voiced  in  the  lines  of 
Poae: 


•■lx,;  Thy  dread  empire.  Chaos  is  restored; 
Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word; 

Thy  haml.  great  Anarch!  lets  the  curtain  rail 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all. 


A Sympathetic  Spirit. 

We  have  written  at  some  length  about 
Mr.  Gilman  and  his  opinions  that  the 
reader  may  form  an  idea  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowcll's  biographer.  We  have  quoted 
his  thoughtfully,  at  times  too  anxiously 
considered  sentences  to  show  his  own 
care  in  style.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
to  all  acquainted  with  Mr.  MacDowell’s 
music  that  this  biographer  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  and  aims 
of  the  composer.  But  the  liveliest  sym 
pathy  need  not  be  blind  and  unreason- 
ing partisanship. 

■ Mr  Gilman’s  task  was  m one  respect 
not  enviable.  He  took  it  upon  himself 
to  describe  the  personality  and  to  pro 
nounce  judgment  on  the  works  of  a Uv 
ing  man.  Few  men  have  the  sense  of 
humor  to  endure  with  equanimity  the 
praise  of  a contemporary ; and  there  are 
very  few  who  in  their  heaxt  °f  heart 
will  admit  without  reserve  or  protest  the  - 
pen  portrait  sketched  by  the  warmest 
admirer.  Here  and  there  may  he  found 
one  who  has  the  honesty  to  say  . when  he 
hears  flattering  things  about  himself  or 
his  work:  “Put  it  on  thick;  I like  it. 

If  the  biographer  of  a contemporary 
has  any  "sense  of  values,  and  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  quickly  shifting 
ludement  on  art  work,  he  may  well 
tremble  in  praise  or  bla“,e/ri^e“t™baff 
the  once  enormous  popularity  ot  Kart 
as  a composer;  remember  ^he  glowing 
tributes  paid  by  some  to  Rubinstein,  the 
SoserSf Symphonies,  chamber  mustc. 
„;,nn  nieces,  songs.  And  wtiat  is 
thought  of  Raff  today?  Who  plays  or 
1 sinss  the  music  of  Anton  Rubinstein . 

I There  are  the  concertos  and  the  barca- 
roles  for  the  piano,  and  pianists  still  pl&y 
; one  or  two  How  neglected— and  unjustly 
-are  the  songs  of  Rubinstein  that  once 
were  heard  in  all  the  concert  halls. 

V-  This  biographer  realized  the  gia\ 
of  his  task,  but  he  says  truly  in  his 
preface:  “The  difficulty.,  for  any  con- 

siderate and  balanced  observer  does 
not  lie  so  much  in  the  possibility  of 
overvaluation  as  in  the  danger  ot  a too 
cauUoausaan°dn  grudging  attitude  toward 

^aCneefCwouldhibe  ^nhesUaUngt  ac- 
knowledged ’ * * Mr.  Arthur  Symons 

d!rectneos°btha\e<c'riticism  is^est 
C examination  with  marks  and  prizes 

a^at^nT^^t 'suc^a^valuaGoriof^  my 

subject  that  I would  have  this  essay 

guided.” 


cities  were  considered;  at  last  Stuttgart 
was  chosen — a most  unfortunate  oe^ 
clsion,  as  all  who  studied  at  the  con- 
servafory  of  that  city  in  the  late 
seventies  or  in  the  eighties  will  agree. 
(We,  too.  have  been  in  that  Arcadia.) 
The  narrowness  and  the  ineffable  ar- 
rogance of  the  Stuttgart  pedagogue* 
were  intolerable  to  MacDowell,  and 
after  a sojourn  in  Wiesbaden,  where  he 
studied  composition  with  Ehlert.  he  en- 
I tered  ,the  Frankfort  Conservatory  in  1879, 

I and  remained  there  two  years  as  a 
pupil  of  Carl  Heymann  for  the  piano, 
and  Raff  for  composition. 

The  brilliant  virtuoso.  Heymann.  whose 
i brain  was  afterward  affected  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  career, 

I wished  MacDowell  to  succeed  him  at  the 
1 Conservatory,  and  Raff  seconded  the 
wish;  there  were  those  that  worked 
against  MacDowell,  and  lie  spent  some 
dreary  months  as  piano  teacher  at  the 
! Darmstadt  Conservatory.  He  went  back 
; to  Frankfort,  where  he  taught  privately 
I and  composed;  he  played  in  various 
: cities;  he  visited  Liszt  at  Weimar,  who 
i invited  him  to  play  his  first  piano  suite 
at  a meeting  of  the  German  Music  so- 
ciety at  Zurich  (1882).  He  married  m 
1884,  and  the  next  year  made  Wiesbaden 
his  home,  and  there  he  composed  his 
second  piano  concerto,  the  symphonic 
poem,  “Lancelot  and  Elaine.  ’ the  songs 
“From  an  Old  Garden,”  the  “Idyls’  and 
“Poems”  for  piano  after  Goethe  and 
Heine  “The  Eagle”  and  its  companion 
pieces’,  and  when  he  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1888  and  settled  in  Boston,  he  was 
known  and  respected  as  a composer  both 
abroad  and  at  home. 


The  Composer. 

Mr.  Gilman  considers  in  detail  Mr. 
MacDowell’s  compositions.  Let  him  now 
state  in  his  own  words  certain  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  his  careful  and  sym- 
pathetic study: 

"Though  he  (Mac-Doweil)  insists  upon 
reality— though  he  conceives  the  prime 
mission  of  music  to  be  exclusively  and 
uncompromisingly  interpretative,  he  in- 
sists no  less  emphatically  that,  in  its 
function  as  an  exoressional  instrument, 
it  shall  concern  itself  with  essences  and 
impressions,  and  not  at  all  with  tran- 
scriptions His  standpoint  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  that  of  the  poet  rather 
than  of  the  typical  musician.  * • • He 

is.  in  fact,  primarily  and  fundamentally 


ner,  stamps  him  as  one  *ho  a.siin 
guishes  all  his  interpretations  by  giv 
Lg  them  their  individual  and  proper 
value  ” His  first  recital  was  on..Pe£i 
The"  case  brought  by  Mme.  M ago i.r 
and  her  son.  Siegfried,  against  a Lem 
sic  publisher,  for the  J^P0^br‘hing 
straining  the  latter  from  Pb  .-hing 
some  24  letters  written  by  ^.ffncr, 
the  composer.  Peter  Cornelius. 
been  dismissed,  the  court  ruhng  . 

though  the  nature  of  .he  .fetters  "as 
an  intimate  one,  such  do  c amin  ts  can - 

propertjr^and  ftTSSS  bad 

sima*  willhTppeal ’to  ‘the higher  court, 
sitting  in  Dresden. 


-*o-« 


Personal  Notes. 


a poet— one  is,  indeed,  almost  tempted  to 
c-ay  that  he  is  paramountly  a poet,  to 
i whom  the  supplementary  gift  of  music- 
al speech  has  been  extravagantly  vouch- 
safed * * * He  occupies  a middle- 
ground  between  the  undaunted  literal- 
ism of  the  Munich  tone-poet  (Richard 
Strauss)  and  the  sentimental  posturings 
into  which  the  romanticism  of  Schu- 
mann and  Raff  so  frequently  declined. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  him  at- 
tempting the  mu.sital  exposition  of  such 
themes  as  kindled  , the  imagination  of 
Strauss  when  he  wrought  out  his 
’Heldenleben.’  'Zarathustra’  and  ’ Till 
Eulenspiegel';  nor  has  he  any  appre- 
ciable affinity  with  the  prismatic  subtle- 
ties of  the  younger  French  school;  so 
that  there  is  little  in  the  accent  of  his 
musical  speech  to  remind  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative voices  of  modernity.  * * * 
His  command  of  ihc  accents  of  tragedy 
and  dramatic  crisis  is  sure  and  unfalter- 
jng_bis  power  of  forceful  utterance  is 
surpassed  bv  no  composer  now  living; 
iiot  Richard  Strauss,  not  d'lndy,  not  El- 
gar lias  done  anything  which  excels  in 
sheer  virility,  dynamic  impulse,  and 
sween  of  line,  the  opening  of  the  ’Keltic’ 
sonata.  Bm  his  felicity  in  miniature  is 
not  less  striking  and  admirable.  He  has, 
moreover,  a remarkable  gift  for  ex - 
ircmely  compact  expression. 

“This  variety  and  scope  of  expression 
are  realized  through  a method  at  once 
plastic,  homogeneous  and  unlabored;  his 
art  lias  spontaneity— the  descriptive 
spontaneity  of  the  fastidious  craftsman. 

“It  is  in  the  novel  disposition  of  famil- 
iar material,  rather  than  in  the  discov- 


MaeDow ell's  Early  1 ears. 

Mr.  MacDowell  lived  and  thought  and 
played  and  composed  in  Boston  for  sev- 
eral years  and  his  personality  is  well 
known  to  hundreds  of  the  readers  of 
The  Herald.  The  outlines  of  his  mu- 
'Sieal  career  are  in  the  music  encyelo- 

« wihSt?i.a» 

oa-enis  Mr.  Gilman,  who,  in  whatevti 
he  may  write,  has  a great  deal  to  say 
about  the  Celtic  or  the  Gaelic  spirit, 
finds  "substantial  genealogical  wmrrant  - 
■ fo>-  the  persistent  Celtic  strain  in  this 

composer’s  artistic  personality. 

i “Persistent  Celtic  strain.”  But  are 
I "The  Eagle”  and  “Clair  de  Lime  two 
I n ' Mr  MacDowell’s  most  imaginative 
IcomDOsitlons— Celtic  in  thought  or  ex- 
pression’’  Mr.  Gilman  praises  the  former 
reservedly,  as  well  lie  may;  but  lie 
's’ tire  latter  perfunctory;  the  creative 
DU]ce  was  “less  .spontaneous  than 
, utilitarian.  ’ to  which  we  certainly  can- 
not agree  (Both  Vincent  d Indy  anil 
i Mr  vEacDowell  have  written  music  in- 
i ■ snired  bv  the  grlrn  “orientale"  of  Vlo- 
I tor  Hugo;  the  former  for  a voice  with 
I either  orchestra  or  piano,  the  latter  for 

I the  piano.)  „ , 

The  father,  born  in  New  York.  mar- 
ried an  American  woman  of  English  an- 
tecedents. In  his  youth  he  showed  an 
I uncommon  fa.ciiity  as  a draughtsman 
I and  painter,  but  his  parents,  who  were 
j Quakers,  discouraged  his  artistic  ln- 

^Edward"  had  his  first  piano  lessons 
when  he  was  about  8 years  old,  ot  Juan 
Buitrazo.  and  at  the  same  age  he  in- 
' dulged  at  the  keyboard  iiis  loudness  for 
I composition.  He  took  piano  lessons  later 
' from  Paul  Desvcrnlne.  and  supplement- 
' nrv  lessons  from  Teresa  Carrono.'  When 
was  in  hi.-;  Uth  year  lie  went  to 


Twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  “the  man 
and  his  career”;  about  60  pages  to  his 
music.  Would  any  one  unacquainted 
witli  Mr.  MacDowell’s  personality  form 
any  idea  whatever  of  the  natuie  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  man  himself . 
Not  the  slightest,  And  this  is  a great 

Pipossibly  Mr.  Gilman  refrained  from 
anv  pen  portrait  or  from  even  a faint 
or  rough  sketch,  because  he  was  writing 
about  a contemporary.  So  doing,  he 
made  a mistake,  for  the  intimate  friends 
of  Mr  MacDowell  could  have  trusted  to 
the  dscretion  of  this  biographer.  Mr. 
Gilman  is  himself  sensitive  and  gentle; 
he  surely  would  not  have  given  one 
any  pain  by  the  publication  of  foolish 
chatter.  , ..  . 

We  miss  in  this  volume  the  personal 
touch.  How  much  there  is  of  legitimate 
interest  that  could  be  said!  The  great 
public  wishes  to  know  something  about 
the  personal  appearance,  habits,  opin- 
ions of  men  that  have  achieved  fame. 
It  would  like  to  know  about  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell when  he  had  thrown  off  his 
singing  robes.  It  would  fain  have  a 
neighborly  acquaintance  with  him. 
When  old  John  Aubrey  wrote  of  public 
men,  he  made  them  live,  not  by  an  elab- 
orate disquisition  on  their  works  and 
deeds,  but  by  curious  and  apparently  in- 
cidental observations.  Read  any  one 
of  his  biographical  sketches.  There  is 
Ben  Jonson:  “I  have  heard  Mr.  Lacy, 

the  player,  say  that  he  was  wont  to 
wear  a coat  like  a coachman’s  coat, 
with  slits  under  the  armpits.  He  would 
many  times  exceed  in  drink;  Canary 
was  his  beloved  liquor;  then  he  would 
tumble  home  to  bed.  and,  when  he  had 
thoroughly  perspired,  then  to  study1,  I 
have  see.n  his  studying  chair,  which  was 
of  straw,  such  as  old  women  use.  * * * 
Ben  Jonsori  had  one  eye  lower  than 
t’other,  and  bigger,  like  dun,  the  play- 
er.” Who  does  not  sympathize  today 
with  Mr.  William  Oughtred,  B.  D.? 
“His  wife  was  a penurious  woman  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  burn  candle 
after  supper,  by  which  means  many ’a 
good  notion  is  lost  and  many  a problem 
unsolved." 


Idl  Illdlbi  iai,  * 11  ' 

cry  and  exposition  of  new  elements, 
that  MacDowell’s  emphatic  individ- 


MacDowell’s  emphatic  individ- 

| ualitv  consists.  . , 

“It  is  in  its  persistent  voicing  of  this 
valid  spirit  of  romance  that  MacDowell’s 
work  is  so  noteworthy  and  so  unpar- 
i alleled.” 


The  End. 

Mr.  Gilman’s  closing  paragraph  is  as 
; follows : “The  MacDowell  of  today, 

then,  is  an 'artistic  figure  of  command- 
ing stature— a musical  creator  " ho  nas 
brought  to  an  impressive  development 
a singular  gift  of  beautiful  and  foiceful 
utterance.  His  chief  claim  to  perpetu- 
ity is,  I think  it  will  be  found,  that  he 
has  awakened  in  music  that wfll^and 
the  invisible,  of  the  hidden  “d 

enchantment  behind  the  manifest  pres 
ences  of  the  world,  which  it  is  the  sis 
na?  privilege  of  the  Celtffi  imagmaLon 
to  discover  and  enforce.  He  has  evoked 
an  incalculable  spell,  has  opened  a do 
into  a new  and  shining  world,  lnat.  i 
believe,  is  what  is  essential  and  indi- 
vidual in  his  art— the  disclosure  of  an 
ir-i  familiar  things. 


LOCAL. 

The  10th  Sunday  chamber  concert  in 
Chickering  Hall,  on  Jan.  7,  will  be  given 
by  the  Knelsel  quartet.  , 

The  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral 
(Tub  on  Tuesday  night  in  Jordan  Hall 
wi’l  give  an  opportunity  to  the  general 
public  of  hearing  several 
pieces.  The  concerts  before  this  have 
been  onlv  for  subscribers. 

Mr  Willy  Hess  has  chosen  interesting 
works  for  the  three  concerts  in  Brattle 
u.i]  Cambridge,  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  quartet  on  Thursday  evenings. 
Jan.  18.  Feb.  22  and  March  22.  At  the 
first  concert  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  will 
play,  with  Mr.  Hess  Richard  Strauss 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin  in  E-flat 
major.  At  the  second  concert  the  as- 
sisting artists  will  be  Miss  Laura  Haw- 
kins, pianist,  and  Mr.  Max  Hess,  first 
horn  of  the  orchestra,  who  will  play, 
with  Mr.  Hess,  Brahms’  horn  trio.  At 
the  last  concert  the  Hoffman  string 
quartet  will  assist,  and  the  chief  work 
will  be  Mendelssohn’s  octet.  The  sale 
of  seats  will  open  at  the  University 
book  store  on  Monday  morning,  Jan.  e. 

At  the  third  of  the  Knelsel  quartet 
concerts  in  Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Jan.  9,  Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz  a 
pianist  who  is  prominently  identified 
with  musical  life  in  Chicago,  will  as- 
sist. The  novelty  of  the  evening  will 
be  the  concert  etude  for  string  quartet, 
op  5,  by  Leone  Sinigaglia.  The  other 
pieces  will  be  Chausson’s  quartet  for 
piano,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  in  A 
major,  op.  30;  the  Lento  ’from  Ruoin- 
stein’s  quartet  in  C minor,  op.  13,  and 
Beethoven’s  quartet  in  E minor,  op.  9, 
No  2.  Tickets  for  this  concert  may  be 
had  at  Potter  Hall. 

Mr  Felix  Weingartner,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orchestral  conduc- 
tors in  Europe,  the  one  that  now  dis- 
putes the  pre-eminence  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Nikisch,  will  conduct  the  first  of  two 
concerts  to  be  given  here  in  Symphony 
Hall  by  the  New  York  Symphony  or- 
chestra. The  first  concert  will  be  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  L,  and  the 
second,  conducted  by  Mr.  Walter  Dam 
rosch  will  be  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  18th,  with  Mr.  Joseffy  as  soloist. 
Mr  Weingartnet’s  programme  will 
urobably  include  Schumann’s  symphony 
o flat  R^riioz’s  Fantastic  symphony 


in  B flat,  Berlioz’s  Fantastic  symphony 
and  one  or  two  other  numbers.  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  programme  will  probably 
Include  Tschaikowsky’s  fifth  symphony. 


Debussy’s  “Afternoon  of  a Faun,”  bal 
let  music  from  Lalo’s  "Namouna,  be 


viauai  in  ms  cl*  l .r:  . tVn-ri{yc  * 

immemorial  magic  in  familiar ^ fhin^. 
‘The  MacDowell  of  today.  T.  es 


uii^ui  veu, 

Marcel  Schwob  remarked  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  “Vies  Imaginalres” : “Biosr- 


‘ The  Macjjoweii 

words  may  seem  to  some  a statement 
of  the  saddest,  most  tragic  iron) . ine 
terrible  affliction  that  has  d&Htened  the 
mind  of  this  man  of  stainless  noble 
life,  of  true  genius,  is  now  known  to  an. 
“Cut  Is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full 

And  burned  Is  Apollo’s  laurel  bough. 

In  the  presence  of  this  tragedy,  the 
warmest  sympathy,  the  most  a?l  m 
affection  must  be  mute.  Thl fnexollcable 
teries  in  life  which  seem  inexplicable, 
needlessly,  wantonly  cruel.  Words  of 
reeret  or  consolation  sound  ws  part ry 
commonplaces  or  are  heard  unheeded 
What  is  there  left  but  to  bow  before 
the  Awful  WiU  ? Mac]DoweU  oC  today, 
and  ‘there  will  be  a MacDowell  of  the 
future  For  all  that  was  sweetest  and 
noblest  and  most  imaginative  in  the 
man  himself  passed  into  his  music  in 
which  he  forgot  the  very  shyness  that 
so  endeared  him  to  those  who  knew  him 
best.  


XUC  l,"  »,*»  v ito  iiiiagiuaiiua  . BlOg- 
raphers  have  as  a rule  believed  unfort- 
unately that  they  were  historians;  thus 
they  have  deprived  us  of  admirable  por- 
traits.” 

Surely  Mr.  Gilman  might  have  said 
much  about  Mr.  MacDowell’s  many  and 
rare  qualities  without  any  sacrifice  to 
taste.  For  few  men  have  been  as 
worthy  of  respect  and  affection  as  this 
compose]'.  The  strength,  purity  and 
tenderness  ol’  his  nature,  his  simplicity 
and  modesty,  his  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  pure  and  beautiful  and  noble  in 
art  and  in  life,  his  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  the  thought  of  meanness,  ills 
contempt  for  crlngers,  crawlers  and  in- 
triguers; his  courage  in  maintaining  his 
own  opinions  as  to  duty  even  when  he 
stood  almost  alone;  his  generosity  tow- 
ard those  who  needed  help,  even  when 
this  generosity  robbed  him  of  hours  of 
needed  rest  and  taxed  sorely  his  vital- 
ity; the  originality  and  force  of  his 
views  concerning  all  that  pertained  to 
art  and  the  conduct  of  life;  Ids  love  of 
outdoor  life  and  iiis  keen  interest  in  all 
manly  sports,  his  playfulness  and  hu- 
mor. the  wealth  of  affection  he  lavished 
on  those  that  were  nearest  tp  him— do 
not  these  characteristics  deserve  at 
least  a few  pages? 

He  was  not  one  whose  narrow  and 
selfish  devotion  to  his  prot'i  ssion  blinded 
him  to  interests  in  which  others'  were 
necessarily  more  or  l"S.s  absorbed.  Mis 
courage  in  opinion  irritated  ; nie  of  his 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  the  por- 
traits of  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet, 
which  will  give  its  third  concert  tomor- 
row evening  in  Jordan  Hall. 


Mme.  Gadski  will  give  her  first  song 
recital  in  this  city  tomorrow  evening. 

BerfirT  « 

and  in  many  of  her  concerts  he  will 
Jla  v solo  pieces.  Two  of  his  songs  are  on 
the’ very  eclectic  programme  of  Monday. 
He  will  accompany  her  until  Apiil  1- 
’lie  tour  Includes  concerts  in  L&Ufor 


sides  other  pieces.  Subscriptions  for 
either  concert  or  for  both  concerts  may 
now  be  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall. 

Mme  Marcella  Sembrich  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  13.  Subscriptions 
will  be  received  by  Mr.  Mudgett  at 
Symphony  Hall  until  next  Friday  morn- 
ing when  the  box  office  sale  will  open. 
The  programme  will  include  opera  airs 
and  songs  by  Handel,  Purcell,  Mari* 
Antoinette.  Beethoven;  lieder  by  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Franz  and  Brahms  and 
songs  bv  Hahn,  Massenet,  Parker.  Mac- 
Dowell Wolf,  Reger,  Richard  Strauss 

3 Sousa  and  his  band  will  give  twe 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day Jan.  10,  one  in  the  afternoon  and 
one’ in  the  evening.  Sousa’s  popularity 
is  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  Gc 
to  Europe,  wherever  he  has  been,  anc 
one  of  the  first  things  asked  of  ar 
American  is  whether  he  knows  Sousa 
and  his  band.  In  the  other  parts  o 
Europe  one  hears  his  marches  as  ofter 
as  In  this  country.  An  American  whe 
was  in  Palermo  on  last  Corpus  Christ 
day  tells  how  in  the  great  procession  tc 
the  cathedral,  the  leading  band  playec 
the  “King  Cotton”  march.  Coming  tc 
Boston  with  the  band  are  two  young 
of  whom  fld-ttcring  tiling- 
Lie  said.  Miss  Jeannette  Powers  £ 
violinist,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Schillei 
a coloratura  soprano.  Tickets  foi  th 
two  concerts  will  be  placed  on  sale  oi 
next  Wednesday  morning.  Jan.  3. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of  Busts 
will  give  a concert  in  Brighton  high  school  o. 
Wednesday  evening.  The  orchestra,  led  b. 
Mr.  Kanrtch.  will  play  pieces  by  Auher.  Bo 
cherinl.  Puccini.  Liszt.  Behr.  Rubinstein.  Mi 
George  Deane,  tenor,  will  sing  songs  by  Brag 
ard  Park  and  Mr.  Ralph  Smalley,  cellist 
will  Play  a solo  by  Cassella.  The  departmon 
- v 5 1 1 give  a concert  In  Dorchester  high  schot 
on  Thursday  evening  The  orchestral  piece 
will  be  bv  Thomas.  Boccherini,  Luiglni,  Luz 
and  Mozart.  Mrs.  Florence  Hartmann,  soprani 
Will  sing  an  aria  by  Massenet  and  a song  b 
d’Uflffiefot  and  Mr  C.  K.  North,  flutist,  w! 
rjiav  a solo  by  Boehm.  . . 

1 The  People's  Choral  Union  will  give 
midwinter  concert  Sunday.  Jan.  14.  at  3 I 
M In  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme  will  ti 
Gounod’s  "Gallia.”  “Crossing  the  Ba.. 
Barnbv;  "Recessional,”  Schuecker:  two  S' 

lections  from  “Naaman.”  aDd  the  'ITalleluja 
chorus',  from  the  “Messiah.”  The  chores  wi 
he  fssisted  bv  the  Boston  Festival  Orches.r 
nilb  Mre.  Charlotte  Gaines,  soprano,  wh 
will  slug  a group  of  songs,  and  Mr.  b.  n 
Whitney,  organist. 


A violinist.  Adolf  Robncn.  has  been 
SuSrn  ywrPortW  Wm^’Herr  Bebne?may 

but  we  are  convinced  that  It  will I not  be 
long  before  his  very  great  talents  Mill  ] 
bo  recognized  bv  the  general  public.  Ii  i 
has  gift  w&eb, .to  even  great  play- 
ers, is  sometimes  denied,  the  „itt . ot 

distinction.  He  possesses  style.  Thor^  . 
are  many  violinists  who  accomp  n 
quqlte  excellent  things,  and  yet  do  them 
in  a hanhawrd  sort  of  wav  K.u 


AT  RANDOM. 

\ ...jMcsrondeni  wants  to  know  he 
io  cure  the  evil  results  ot  damp  in  h 
pianoforte,  and  as  there  are  probabl 
many  Refereaders  similarly  trouble 
about  their  instruments  I venture 
answer  in  this  column.  A pianoforte 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  atmosphet 
changes  and  is  quickly  affected  by  darn 
or  draught.  For  this  reason  an  uprig! 
pianoforte  should  never  be  placed  agaii. 
an  outer  waffi  or  one  JiTen^buiU  < 


l outer  wax.,  or  on.  

br  permitted  to  block  a doorway 


5t 
pi; 

as  to  jut 
_ position  w 
Stages,  notably  In 
bee  of  damp  is  gene 


Ull( 

out  Into 
i has  many 
fluff.  The 
first  no- 


la*. 


o by  the  notes  continuing  to  sound 
the  fingers  have  been  lifted  from 
>ys,  or  by  a general  buzz  when  the 
meat  Is  played.  Later  the  keys 
;tlck  down,  or  return  slowly  In- 
of  quickly  to  their  normal  posl- 
Wnen  this  happens  the  action 
1 be  lifted  out  and  laid  in  front 
fire  for  several  hours.  Afterward 
it  le  should  he  worked  into  the  cen- 
f the  hammer  shanks  and  movable 
; but  this  must  be  done  away  from 
re  and  in  daylight,  as  benzine  is 
.'  inflammable.  The  action  is  eas- 
fted  out.  being  only  kept  In  its 
by  buttons  on  either  side;  but  care 
® -essary  to  clear  the  pedal  rods.  A 
forte  standing  in  a room  in  which 
- Is  rarely  lighted  should  be  eov- 
wlth  a blanket,  and  flannel  should 
Id  along  the  keys  to  provent  them 
sing  yell®*. — Uw  Hotate*,  Laadoa. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

\Y— Chlckering  Hail,  3 1’.  M.  Ninth 
iber  concert  under  the  auspices  of 
rs.  Chlckering  & Sons,  given  bv  Mine, 
icwska  and  the  Adamowskl  Quartet, 
mark’s  quartet,  op.  8;  nocturne  and 
t by  Chopin,  and  Liszt's  transcription  of 
Spinning  song  from  “The  Flying  Dutch- 
Schumann's  piano  quintet. 

*AY  -Symphony  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Mme.  I 
nna  Gadskl’s  tlrst  song  i*ecltal  In  Boston.  | 
Frank  I.a  Forge,  pianist.  Schumann's 
aniug.  Wagner’s  Traeumc;  Franz's  Lieb- 
ist  da,  Aas  meincn  grossen  Schmerzen; 
mis'  Yon  ewiger  Liebe.  Weber’s  Kleine 
;;  Schubert’s  Erlking;  MaeDowell  s Beam- 
Eyes  and  Robin  Sings  in  the  Appletree; 
e's  Irish  Folk  Songs.  Mrs.  Bench’s  Tears 
he  Spring.  Johns’  If  Love  were  not;  La 
:e's  Ich  flueehte  mieh.  I love  but  thee; 
der  Stueken’s  Come  with  me  in  the 
tj  t :mer  Night,  #Chelius’  Die  Bibel,  Hahn’s 
les  vers.  Two  Kinderlieder  by  Taubert, 
t’s  Verborgenhelt,  Hildach's  Strampel- 
,,  R.  Strauss'  Traum  durch  die  Daern- 
•ung  and  Caectlie. 

rdnn  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Third  concert  of  the 
on  Svmphonv  Quartet  (Messrs.  Hess, 
Ferir.  Warnke).  assisted  by  Mr.  George 
ir.  pianist,  and  Mr.  Carl  Barth,  ’cellist, 
imaun’s  quartet,  op.  41.  No.  3;  Saint- 
s’ piano  trio  In  F major,  op.  18;  Schu- 
s quintet,  C major,  op.  183. 

DAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  First  con- 
of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
gy  conductor.  Guiraud's  “Fantastic 
ie’ ’ ; Fame's  Pavaue;  Massenet’s  “Mys- 
Pastoral" : Cigarette  waltz  from  Lalo’s 
mouaai":  Sporcks’  Legend  for  saxophone 
orchestra,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Richard  J. 

1,  president  of  the  club  (Mrs.  Hall,  saxo- 
iei : Prelude  to  Bruneau's  “L’Ouragon”; 
•sol's  “Folk  Songs”;  Mr.  Charles  Giilhert. 
toue,  will  sing  Faure’s  “Bereeaux”,  the 
nade  from  “Don  Giovanna",  Widal’s 
de  Enfantlne.  Tlersot’s  Noyembre,  tho 
»de  from  “Koi  d'Ys”  aud  a song  by 
isrlin. 

liter  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Second  concert  of  the 
fmann  Quartet  (Messrs.  Hoffmann,  Bak, 
(land,  Barth),  assisted  by  Miss  Grace 
hern,  pianist.  Dlttersdorf’s  quartet  in 
iat  major:  Arenski’s  piano  trio.  op.  73 
t time);  Brahms  quartet  in  A minor, 
untingtoe.  Chambers  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Third 
:erc  in,  the  artist  course  of  the  Faelten 
lOforte  school,  by  Miss  lamella  W.  Dew- 
planiat.  and  the  Olive  Mead  String 
lartet  (Miss  Mead.  Miss  Houghton,  Miss 
th,  Miss  Llttlehales) : Mozart's  quartet 
3 major;  Chopin’s  Etude,  op.  25,  No.  1, 
erzo,  op.  39,  Nocturne,  op.  65,  No.  2, 
lade  op.  47;  Dvorak’s  piano  quintet  In 
major,  op.  81.  Mrs.  Reiuhold  Faelten 
t make  introductory  remarks, 
retnert  Hall.  8 P.  *M.  Recital  under  the 
pices  of  the  Notre  Dame  Alumnae,  by 
s Katherine  Melley,  soprano,  assisted  by 
s Aurelia  Rockett,  violinist.  Songs  by 
tl,  Mascagni.  Gordiglaui,  Rossini,  Bizet, 
bms.  Dvorak.  Strauss,  Arditl,  Norton, 
;sauer.  Violin  pieces  by  de  Beriot,  Wien- 
oskl  and  Becker. 

iNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M.  First 
r.o  recital  this  season  of  Mr.  Alfred 
senaner.  Schumann’s  Sonata  in  F sharp 
lor  Beethoven’s  Bagatelien  in  F major 
B mlDor,  and  Rondo  over  a lost  groseh- 
Sehubert's  Musical  Moments  In  C sharp 
1 F minor.  Serenade  aud  Hungarian 
rch;  Chopin's  Ballade,  Berceuse,  Waltz 
E flat  and  Polonaise  in  A flat, 
ordan  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Second  concert  of 
Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  conductor, 
rt  songs  by  Gericke,  Warren.  Brahms, 
)te  Dregert.  Dvorak.  Gernsbeim  and  the 
tie  of  act  t of  “Parsifal.”  Mr.  Heinrich 
irnke.  'cellist,  will  play  solo  pieces  by 
eh,  Boccherini  and  Popper. 

RS  DAY—  Stetnert  Hall.  S P.  M.  Plano  re- 
al by  Mr.  Wesley  Weyman  of  New  York, 
eh’s  Caprlecio  “Sopra  la  loutauauza  del 
. fratello  dilettlssimo” : Grieg’s  Ballade, 
24;  Brahms'  Intermezzi,  op.  117.  Nos.  1, 
ud  78,  No.  3 and  Rhapsody,  op.  79.  No.  1; 
opin’s  Etudes,  op.  10,  Nos.  3.  7.  11  and 
lefzo.  op.  39;  Schumann's  Abendlicd,  op. 

No.*  12.  Nachtstueck,  op.  20,  No.  4,  and 
bon  Art  Like  a Flower”  tarranged  by 
ira  Scitunann);  Liszt's  “Rigoletto”  para- 

DAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  1‘.  M.  Elav- 
il public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
cbestra.  Mr.  Gericke.  conductor.  “Hia- 
itha'’  overture.  It  .Goldmark;  Beethoven's 
•oncerto  (Mr.  Hess,  violinist);  R. 
"Till  Enlenspiegel’s  Merry  Pranks”; 
s'  symphony  No.  2,  lu  D major. 

DAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Second 
recital  of  Mr.  Alfred  Rteseuauer.  Ilan- 
“Harmonious  Blacksmith" ; Haydn’s 
In  C;  Mozart's  Turkish  Rondo; 
thoven’s  Sonata,  op.  78;  Schubert’s 
nderer"  fantasia;  Schumann’s  Arabesque 
hajor;  three  of  Chopin's  etudes;  we- 
atermezzo  in  B fiat.  Rondeau  Brillaut 
_at  and  Pulucca  In  E major, 
inert  Hall.  Pianola  concert.  Mr.  George 
ne.  tenor. 

Symphony  Hall.  S P.  M.  Eleventh  concert 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Pro- 
iraine  as  ou  Friday  afternoon. 

J/tvv  j ' fa 

NTH  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 


_ — — wagi  me. ... 

of  tt  quartet  Ijy  Goldnnirk.  a piano  quin- 
tet by  Schumann,  and  a group  of  pluno 
solos— a iioeturno  and  a waltz  bv  Cho- 
pin, and  Liszt’s  arrangement,  of  tho 
spinning  song  from  Wagner's  “The  Flj  - 
tng  Dutchman.” 

Good  entertainment  for  a Sunday'  af- 
ternoon— short.  Interesting  and  .spiritu- 
ally fruitful,  t'or  Schumann’s  glorious 
quintet  is  well  caculated  to  till  out  an 
empty  day,  Arouse  a dreary  One.  or  sol- 
ace a sud  one.  It  has  been  heard  here 
recently,  and  Is  always  welcome.  The 
beautiful  first  allegro  alone  would  make 
even  an  otherwise  dull  programme 
worth  while.  It  is  wonderfully  moving, 
wonderfully  sweet  and  virile,  anil  Un- 
gers In  tho  heart  after  the  rest  is  for- 
gotten. The  performance  of  the  quintet 
was  sympathetic,  and  gonera.ll v good. 
The  tone  of  the  instruments  was  beau- 
tiful, and  the  balance  of  tono  excellent, 
but  tho  ensemble  was  not  invariably 
smooth. 

Every  one  liked  mightily  Goldmark’s 
tigreea/ble  quartet,  and  Mine.  Dzumow- 
ska.  with  her  solos,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. She  played  with  delicacy  and 
charm,  and  added  to  the  programme  a, 
study  by  Chopin.  There  was,  as  usual 
a largo  audience.  Tho  10th  concert  will 
be  given  by  the  Kneixel  quartet. 


rt  but  Spiritually  Fruitful  Entertain- 
icnt  Given  at  Ohickering  Hall 
Arouses  the  Moodiest. 


ninth  Sunday  chamber  concert, 
H.  CT.  Tucker’s  direction,  took 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Chlckering 
(The  concert  was  given  by  the 
oiyski  quartet  (Messrs.  T.  Adam- 
and  Gustav  St  rube,  violins;  Max 
viola;  J.  Adamowskl,  ’c.ollo),  as- 
Mrne.  Antoinette  Fzumowska, 


Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  gave  her  first 
song  recital  In  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  The  audience 
was  of  good  flze.  Mr.  Frank  La  Forge 
was  the  accompanist.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Schumann’s  Widmung, 
Wagner's  Traeume,  Franz's  “Llebchen 
ist  da"  And  “Aus  meinem  grossen 
Schmerzen,”  Brahms’  Von  ewiger  Liebe, 
Weber’s  Der  kleine  Fritz,  Schubert’s 
Erlking,  MacDowell’s  “Thy  Beaming 
Eyes"  and  The  Robin  Sings,  Foote's 
Irish  Folk-song,  Mrs.  Beach’s  "Years 
at  the  Spring,”  Johns’  If  Love  Were 
Not,  La  Forge’s  "Ich  flueehte  mich” 
and  “I  Love  but  Thee,”  Van  der 
Stucken’s  “O  Come  with  Me,”  Won 
Chelius’  Der  Bibel,  Hahn’s  Si  mes  vers, 
two  Kinderlieder  by  Taubert,  Wolf’s 
Verbogenheit,  Hildach’s  Strampelchen, 
R.  Struass’  Traum  durch  die  Daem- 
merung  and  Caecilie. 

Mme.  Gadski  has  been  known  here  as 
an  operatic  singer  for  the  last  10  years. 
She  has  sung  in  16  operas,  at  operatic 
and  symphony  concerts,  and  with  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  society.  She  created 
here  the  part  of  Hester  Plynne  In  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch's  "Scarlet  Letter,” 
and  then  sang  In  English.  Her  good 
qualities  and  her  natural  limitations  are 
familiar  to  us  ail. 

She  is  a useful  member  of  an  opera 
company.  She  will  cheerfully  sing  as 
Bruennhilae  one  night  and  as  Micaela 
the  next  night.  In  whatever  part  she 
appears  she  sings  earnestly  and  con- 
scientiously. As  a singer,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, she  is  much  sunerior  to  the  majority 
of  the  German  operatic  sisterhood.  In 
certain  parts  she  is  plausibly  dramatic 
in  a conventional  manner.  She  has 
no  irresistible  moments,  she  has  no 
dramatic  tinesse.  If  she  is  not  a lyric 
tragedian  of  intense  power,  if  she  la 
never  convincing  through  subtlety,  she 
is  always  respectable  in  her  impersona- 
tion, and  sometimes  more  tnan  this,  as 
in  "The  Flying  Dutchman.”  Thus  she 
is  an  opera  singer  who  is  deservedly 
esteemeu  and  sue  has  won  fairly  her 
position.  To  rank  her  among  sopranos 
as  Mr.  Dippel  is  ranked  among  tenors— 
a general  utility  singer— is  hardly  fair 
to  her. 

That  she  Is  not  now  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  company  is 
a matter  between  her  and  Mr.  Conried. 
i The  difference  of  opinion  between  them 
' ag  to  the  pecuniary  worth  of  her  ser- 
vices is  not  an  international  affair,  and 
it  need  not  disturb  seriously  any  out- 
sider in  business  hours  or  in  the  night- 
watches. 

Mine.  Gadski  naturally  does  not  wish 
to  be  idle,  and,  therefore,  she  purposes 
to  give  song  recitals  in  this  country. 
She  told  a Herald  reporter  that  sing- 
ing songs  is  “the  greatest  art  of  all.  in- 
asmuch as  in  opera  you  can  assist  your- 
self by  acting  and  are  also  assisted  by 
the  scenery  and  orchestra’’— a statement 
that  is  true  if  not  startlingly  original. 
Her  many  admirers  are  ready  to  wish 
her  good  luclq  in  this  particular  vine- 
yard, and  they  hope  that  the  grapes  of 
success  will  be  in  thick  clusters  and  not 
sour. 

But  the  natural  limitations  to  which 
we  have  referred  will  hamper  her  at 
first,  as  was  seen  yesterday.  To  be 
a distinguished  singer  of  songs,  a wom- 
an must  be  emotional  or  subtle,  or  high- 
ly imaginative.  Although  Mme.  Gadski 
has  steadily  advanced  in  her  spontane- 
ity of  delivery,  she  is  not  yet  versatile 
In  the  expression  of  emotion,  nor  does 
she  ever  move  the  hearer  deeply.  Ho 
looks,  he  hears,  he  applauds,  and  he 
says  to  his  neighbor;  “Mme.  Gadski  is 
doing  very  wen;  by  the  way,  who  is 
that  man  over  there  with  a housecoat 
and  a white  cravat?” 

Yesterday  afternoon  she  evidently 
pleased  many,  for  she  was  applauded 
heartily.  She  was  obliged  to  repeat  a 
verse  of  Mr.  Foote’s  “Irish  Folk  Song,” 
Mrs-  Beach’s  “Years  at  the  Spring,” 
Mr.  La  Forge's-  "I  Love  But  Thee,”  and 
she  was  also  obliged  to  add  a song  to 
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and  illle  herself  fang  honestly 
without  any  affectation,  bill  her  emo- 
tional limitations  pi  > vented  her  inter* 
wviatlon  of  tho  songs  from  being  en- 
grossing to  uny  ono  that  knew  tho  pur- 
d'Scm  or  tho  poets  and  composers.  Wo 
>io  not  refer  to  instances  of  lajso  intona- 
tion, especially  when  she  sang  mezza 
void  passages;  nor  do  we  refer  to  any 
instances  of  unnecessary  portamento, 
nor  to  any  other  technical  fault  that 
might  be  mentioned,  for  she  often  sang 
well,  according  to  pedagogic  rules. 

Her  performance  was  not  engrossing 
because  she  seldom  by  art  of  diction  or 
by  the  emotional  Instinct  that  shapes 
or  colors  a phrase  made  tho  song  Indi- 
vidual. a thing  apart,  nor  did  she  by  her 
diction  and  by  any  magnetic  spell  sug- 
gest a mood  which,  jaisscssliig  tho 
hearer  led  him  to  think  that  the  music 
wuh  the  inevitable  expression  of  the 
text.  She  rocognlzed  the  necessity  of 
rhetoric,  and  therefore  would  now  ana 
then  accent  unimportant  words  to  th<> 
injury  of  the  melodic  line.  She  was 
heard  to  best  advantage  jn  the  songs 
that  demanded  chiefly  straightforward 
and  energetic  singing. 

The  songs  by  -Mr.  La  Forge  were 
heard  for  the  first  time.  They  are 

affwithout  trffl0rMer:  they 

SYMPHONY  QUARTET. 

Spirit  of  Romanticism  in  Work  of 
Schumann  Fuily  Appreciated  by 
Players  at  Third  Concert. 


The  Boston  Symphony  quartet 
(Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir  and 
Warnke)  gave  its  third  concert  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall,  The  programme 
included  Schumann’s  quartet  in  A ma- 
jor, op.  41.  No.  3;  Saint-Saens’  piano 
trio  in  F major,  op.  18;  Schubert's  quin- 
tet in  C major,  op.  163.  Messrs.  George 
Proctor,  pianist,  and  Carl  Barth,  •’cel- 
list, assisted. 

The  concert  was  a very  agreeable 
one.  although  it  passed  the  limit  of  an 
hour  and  a half,  after  which  chamber 
music  is  heard  only  with  sated  ears 
and  inward  uneasiness.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  hear  the  quartet  of  Schu- 
mann, with  its  fine  spirit  of  romanti- 
cism, which  was  appreciated  fully  last 
evening  by  the  players  and  the  audi- 
ence. Tho  composer  of  this  quartet 
and  other  works  alive  with  the  same 
spirit  was  misunderstood  and  sneered 
at  in  his  own  time  by  many,  and  his 
music  was  to  them  foolishness,  as  is  to 
some  the  music  of  d’Indy  and  Debussy 
today.  His  modernity  was  not  of  the 
kind  that  through  immediate  and  gen- 
eral popularity  was  moribund  almost 
from  (he  time  of  its  birth 

Saint-Saens’  trio  is  nearly  40  years  old. 
The  andante  and  scherzo  are  still  fresh 
but  the  first  movement  and  the  finale 
have  gone  with  the  gliding  years.  The 
chief  theme  of  the  andante  has  a quaint 
folk-song  flavor,  and  the  scherzo  is 
characteristic  of  the  composer’s  period, 
when  lie  had  ideas  as  well  as ' fluency 
and  technical  skill.  Much  of  this  music 
is  too  plainly  constructed,  but  how  ex- 
cellent the  workmanship,  and  what  ele- 
gance in  tile  finish!  Mr.  Proctor  played 
i with  the  requisite  dash  and  crispness, 
but  witli  an  unnecessary  waste  of  physi- 
cal energy  in  the  chord  attack  of  forte 
passages,  indulging  himself  in  a few 
mannerisms  which  with  a little  care  he 
could  easily  discard,  and  with  benefit 
to  his  general  performarfee. 

Schubert's  euphonious  quintet  is  famil- 
iar to  all  frequenters  of  chamber  music. 

The  audience  was  quick  to  applaud. 
The  fourth  concert  will  be  given  on 
Feb.  S, 


GWff  IIS  FIBS! 


Boston  Orchestral  Cjub  Heard 
in  Jordan  Hall — Interesting 
French  Novelties  Part  of 
Programme. 


J The  Boston  Orchestral  Club;  Mrs. 
j Richard  J.  Hall, _ president,  Mr.  Georges 
| Lonjgy,  conductor,  gave  its  first  concert 
• of  the  season  last  evening  in  Jordan 
Hall.  The  orchestral  pieces  were  as  fol- 
lows: Guiraud's  Fantastic  Chase; 

Faure’s  Pa  vane;  Massenet’s  .Mystic  Pas 
toral;  Cigarette  waltz  from  Lalo's 
"Namouna";  Sporck’s  legend  for  saxo- 
phone and  orchestra  (Mrs.  Hall,  saxo- 
phone); prelude  to  Bruneau’s  “L'Oura-, 
Spn”:  Tiersot’s  "Folk  Songs.'’  Mr. 

Charles  Gilibert,  halftone,  sang  Faure’s 
“Bereeaux,”  tho  serenade  from  "Don 
Giovanni."  Vidal’s  Roude  Infantine. 
Tremisot's  NoVembre.  the  Au'oade  from 
“Roi  d’Y's,"  and  Vv'aktrlln’s  Yerdu- 
ronette. 

Last  April  this  club  announced  its  in- 
tention of  disbanding.  Founded  in  1859 
with  Mr.  Charles  S.  Hamlin  as  its  presi- 
dent. it  gave  COiicetts  for  six  seasons  for 
its  subscribers.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
club  .at  first,  was  to  afford  young  ama- 
teurs an  opportunity  of  practising 
orchestral  music.  When  concerts  were 
given  it  was  necessary  to  call  for  assist- 
ance from  professional  players,  for  ce’r- 
lain  wind  instruments  are  not  played 
(with  sufficient'  'skill  by  amateurs,  and 
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I not  played  at  all  by  them  Am  the' 

grammes  becum  mo.'*  •%  more  nn 

bilious  the  expenses  hec.-.mi  larger  and 
larger,  and  last  spring  It  was  though: 
•best  to  disband  the  club,  for  ihc  sub- 
scribers to  tho  concerts  were  not 
numerically  strong  >'nougb  to  warrant 
continuance,  nor  was  It  thought  reason- 
able by  .many  of  the  members  to  nllow| 
jnn  Individual,  through  her  Interest  and* 
i zeal,  to  contribute  ns  generously  In  the 
, future  as  she  had  done  In  the  part. 

When  tills  announcement  was  made 
The  Herald  told  the  store  of  tho  club 
and  published  a full  list  of  the  pro- 
grammes, a list  that  included  many  or- 
chestral Pieces  which  were  played  for 
the  first  time.  In  this  country. 

But  many  of  tho  members  were  un- 
willing to  let  the  club  die  and  they  per- 
suaded Mrs.  .-lull  to  lie  president  for 
at  least  one  more  season.  Furthermore, 
the  club  decided  to  admit  tho  general 
public. 

The  orchestral  selections  last  evening 
were  unfamiliar.  The  Fantastic  Chase, 
j by  Guiraud,  is  spirited,  imaginative  and 
well  scored.  Gabriel  Faurefs  Pa  vane  is 
a charming  little  piece  that  Is  harmoni- 
cally very  modern,  yet  there  is  the 
archaic  flavor,  the  melancholy  touch, 
characteristic  of  the  music  of  the  period 
when  courtiers  anti  noble  dames  moved 
in  tlie  stately  dance.  The  excerpt  from 
Massenet’s  opera,  “Le  Jongleur  de 
Notre  Dame,”  is.  singularly  effective  by 
reason  ol’  its  quaint  beauty  and  the  orig- 
inality of  its  thought  and  orchestral 
dress.  This  music  is  delightful  in  its 
simplicity  and  freshness,  its  direct,  sin- 
cere appeal. 

Some  years  ago  a suite  from  Lalo's 
ballet  "Namouna”  was  played  at  a 
symphony  concert  and  we  still  remem-  j 
her  with  pleasure  the  admirable  per- 
formance of  a difficult  flute  solo  In  one 
of  the  movements  by  the  late  Charles 
Mole.  The  waltz  played  last  night  ac-  I 
companies  the  pantomime  in  which  ! 
Namouna  rolls  her  cigarette  and  smokes  j 
it.  It  is  pretty  music  In  itself,  without  | 
the  scene  and  action  for  which  it  was  I 
composed.  The  preludes  to  acts  of  | 
Bruneau’s  opera  "L’Ouragan’’  are  in- 
teresting chiefly  on  account  of  certain  I 
combinations  and  contrasts  of  orches- 
tral colors.  The  musical  thought  Itself 
seems  rather  thin  and  the  melodic 
lines  arc  of  little  beauty  or  strength. 

Bruneau  has  been  bitterly  assailed  of 
late  by  some  of  the  ultra-modern  school 
who  denounce  him  os  being  an  incom- 
petent person,  ambitious  but  of  little 
knowledge.  The  reproach  may  be  or 
may  not  be  just— we  have  heard  too  lit- 
tle of  his  music  here  to  venture  an 
opinion.  The  preludes  played  last  night 
are  much  less  Interesting  than  thn 
entr-aete  from  "Messidor*  performed 
hero  some  time  ago  at  a Symphonv  con- 
cert, and  there  were  boresome  pages 
in  the  first  of  them. 

The  Orchestral  Club  performed  last 
season  a symphonic  poem,  “Boabdll  ” 
by  Georges  Sporck;  who,  born  in  1870, 
studied  with  Pessard,  Guiraud  and  Du- 
bois, and  was  favorably  known  at  first 
as  a pianist.  He  has  composed  four  or 
five  symphonic  poems,  a symphony,  a. 
piano  concerto,  chamber  works,  and  he 
j has  set  music  for  a solo  voice  and  nr- 
! chestra  to  some  of  Richepin’s  poems, 
i The  Legend  played  last  night  for  the 
1 JQst  time  is  written  for  saxophone,  or 
TigLish  horn,  and  orchestra  expressly 
Mrs.  Hall,  and  it  is  dedicated  to 
' her.  Sporck  has  evidently  studied  care- 
fully the  capabilities  of  the  instrument 
and  made  good  use  of  Its  strangely  som- 
bre as  well  as  its  pale  register. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  music  lies 
in  the  skilful  treatment  of  the  solo  in- 
strument. There  are  some  effective  har- 
monic progressions,  but  as  a whole  and 
without  consideration  of  its  technical 
structure,  the  music  seems  labored  and 
without  charm.  Mrs  Hall  displays  the 
saxaphone  to  advantage  and  brought 
out  its  true  character,  which  is  too 
often  ignored  by  band  virtuosos  who 
delight  in  florid  exhibitions  of  its  weaker 
register.  She  was  heartib-  applauded. 

As  the  great  majority  of  tiie  members 
of  the  club  are  amateurs,  detailed  criti- 
cism of  their  work  would  be  out  of 
place,  yet  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
performance  was  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting, often  effective  and  occasionally- 
brilliant.  It  was  a pleasure  to  note 
the  progress  made  by  the  amateurs 
in  the  wood-wind  and  the  brass  choirs. 
Mr.  Long  conducted  with  his  cus- 
tomary spirit. 

Mr.  Gilibert  was  in  excellent  voice 
and  he  sang  with  the  mastery  of  diction 
and  the  finesse  that  distinguish  him 
from  so  many  of  his  colleagues.  He 
is.  always  a welcome  visitor  whether  he 
sin^s  the  old  songs  of  his  repertorv 
or  introduces  new  ones.  He  added  to 
the  first  group  the  slave's  song  from 
“Paul  and  Virginia,"  he  repeated  a. 
verse  of  Lalo’s  Aubade  and  he  added 
a song  to  the  second  group. 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  size, 
but  the  hall  should  have  been  crowded 


HOFFMANN  QUARTET. 

The  Hoffmann  quartet  (Messrs.  Hoff- 
mann. Bak.  Rissland  and  Barth),  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Grace  Wethern,  pianist, 
gave  its  second  concert  last  evening  in 
Potter  Hail.  The  programme  was  as 
follows:  Dl  ttdj'sdovfs  quartet  in  75 

flat  major:  Arenski’s  piano  trio.  op.  73 
(first  time);  Brahms’  quartet  in  A 
minor. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  performance 
naturally  centred  in  the  trio  by  Aren- 
sky, which  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  here.  Arensky’s  first  trio  is  well 
known  and  is'  Widely  popular  for  ;;s 
tunefulness.  If  it  be  fair  to  iudge  bv 
last  evening's,  performance,  this  second 
trio  may  well  equal  in  popularity  the 
ftxst.  It.  Ui  in  four  movements,  with  a 
romance  that  pleases  at  a hrsi  hearing. 
The  other  movements  are  animated, 
brilliant  and  flowing.  It  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  hear  the  trio  a second  time  to 
prove  the  stability  of  its  charm  aud 
the  significance  of  its  appeal. 

The  performance  was  adequate,  ami 
parts  were  played  with  irresistible  dash. 
Miss  Wethern,  who  was  greeted  warm- 
ly. played  the  piano  part  with  evident 
sympathy,  and  with  uncommon  clear- 
ness in  scale  passages.  The  other  nun 
bets  of  tho  programme  wore  played  with 
care  and  musical  taste.  v 

The  third  concert  will  be  pn  Thurs«a 
day  evening.  Feb.  8. 


FAELTEN  SCHOOL  CONCERT. 


Till  third  concert  in  the  "Artist 
Course."  given  uhder  tho  direction  of 
riie  Faelten  pianoforte  school,  took  place 
last  evening  in  Hunting  Chambers  Hail, 
'"here  was  a programme  of  ehamlx 
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music,  played  by  .Miss  Lou  el  la  Dewing, 
pianist,  and  the  Olive  Mead  quartet. 
There  were  Mozart’s  quartet  in  G major. 
Dvorak’s  quintet  in  a major,  op.  SI.  and 
the  following  piano  solos:  Chopin's  con- 
cert study,  op.  23,  No.  1;  Scherzo,  op. 
.'.9;  Nocturne,  op.  65,  No.  2;  Ballade  in 
A flat  major,  op.  47. 


. -v  uau  umjoi , uj'.  ti. 

There  was  some  introductory  oom- 
I ment  hy  Mrs.  Reinhold  Fuel  ten.  Miss 
1 Dewing,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Faelten  and  a 
) recent  graduate  of  the  school,  who 
| made  her  first  public  appearance  on 
this  occasion,  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm by  a friendly  audience  that 
! crowded  the  hall,  and  she  was  obliged 
! to.add  to  her  solo  group.  The  quartet 
i played  well,  wkh  good  tone  and  much 


The  fourth- concert  in  the  course  will 
be  a piano  recital  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach,  Wednesday,  Feb.  21. 

iCjcC? 


on  Ins  programme.  and-^vctv"ff!c  Polo- 
naise which  Beethoven  composed  for 
the  Tsarina  of  Russia  when  she  was 
in  Vienna,  and  dedicated  to  her,  was 
made  Interesting  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  pianist  recalled  to  the  mind 
a period  when  such  music  was  in 
fashion. 

The  audience,  not  chilled  by  (he  un- 
fortunate delay  In  beginning  the  con- 
cert. grew  warmer  and  wanner,  and  at 
the  last  was  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  P.eisenauer  will  give  his  second 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. when  he  will  play  a prelude 
and  fugue  from  Bach's  Well  Tempered 
Clavichord,  a Pastorale  and  a Capriccio 
by  Scarlatti,  Handel’s  "Harmonious 
Blacksmith”  variations.  Haydn's  fan- 
tasia in  C major.  Mozart's  Turkish 
Rondo,  Beethoven's  Caprice  over  a lost 
groschen.  Schumann’s  Carnival:  Cho- 

pin’s Nocturne  in  E major,  Mazurka  in 
f>  major,  op.  38.  No.  11,  Berceuse,  Etude 
in  G flat  major;  Polish  song  in  G major, 
Chopin-IJszt,  and  Liszt’s  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  in  E major. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  concert  will  be- 
gin promptly  at  3 o’clock. 


of  Enoch's  lh ward’ agony.  ~ - 

season  he  is  reciting  a grewsome  ballaa 
about  a witch  to  the  orchestral  music 
of  Max  Schillings. 

Furthermore,  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Blsnham  here  as  Beethoven  in  a per 
formance  of  Hugo  Mueller  s one-act 
drama.  "Adelaide.”  Mr.  B^pham  cer- 
tainly looked  something  like  the  por 
trails  Of  the  distinguished  composer, 
but  Ills  action  was  that  of  a h'Khly  re 
spectable  bank  officer  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  take  a Par^  J"-.!’, 
theatricals  for  a deserving  charity. 


the  left  hand  STorit*.  - 
says:  “The  young  lady  evidently 
musical  talent;  she  ha 
and  intelligently,  and  it  . 

that  a full  blooded  scion  of  an  Aniat 
people  should  be  able  to  play  buciJ 
difficult  work  as  the  leschetitzki  pi« 


U1II1CU I L vu;i  a <xo  uiv  - - ■ 

at  all.  She  .showed  conMUerable^dex-l 


APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT. 


4 


Second  of  Season  Given  in  Jordan  Hall 
— Performance  up  to  Standard 
of  Organization. 


Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer  gave  his  first 
piano  recital  of  the  season  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was-  as  follows:  Schuberts 

"Wanderer”  Fantasia;  Chopin's  Sonata 
in  B minor;  Beethoven’s  Polonaise  in  C 
major;  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song  and 
Spinning  Song;  Chopin’s  Mazurka  in  C 
sharp  minor,  op.  30,  No.  4.  and  Im- 
promptu in  G flat  major,  op.  51;  Liszt’s 
Faganini  Etudes  in  G minor  and  G 
sharp  minor. 

Three  o’clock  was  the  hour  named  for 
the  beginning  of  the  concert.  A quarter 
past  three,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
pianist.  A few  minutes,  later  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  secre- 
tary of  Mr.  Reisenauer  had  made  a mis- 
take in  the  programme  that  had  been 
distributed;  that  the  programme  which 
had  first  been  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers  would  be  the  one. 

Now  as  Jordan  Hall  is,  unfortunately, 
unprovided  with  newspaper  files,  tne 
statement  of  the  change  of  programme 
was  disconcerting  to  the  audience, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  only  of  fan- 
size;  but  a few  minutes  later  anotner 
announcement  was  made  from  the  stage 
that  the  programme  for  the  afternoon 

i i + Tt-  was 


wo  u Id  * * be*"  ‘d  1st  rib  u te  d 1 It  was.  there- 
fore, nearly  half-past  3 before  the 
eminent  pianist  made  his  majestic  en- 
trance. „ . . 

If  Mr.  Reisenauer  had  given  his  con- 
cert without  any  programme  the  au- 
dience would  have  had  the  pleasure  ot 
trying  to  identify  the  various  pieces. 
The  experiment  would  have  been  as  in- 
teresting as  any  guessing  contest  over 
the  weight  of  a cake  at  a village  lair. 
There  was  an  excellent  opportunity  tor 
testing  the  knowledge  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  hearers,  and  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Reisenauer  did  not  embrace  it 
eagerly.  But  though  he  was  unpardon- 
abTv  late  in  making  his  appearance— 
whether  it  were  the  fault  of  a secretary, 
valet,  or  other  hired  man  is  immaterial— 
and  though  he  consumed  much  valuable 
time  In  inventing  his  florid  modulations 
from  one  piece  to  another,  he  was,  on 
the  whole,  inclined  to  treat  the  audience 
fairly.  He  wished  the  hearers  to  be 
provided  with  programmes,  possibly  that 
they  might  see  whether  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come. 

But  Mr.  Reisenauer  should  be  treated 
seriously,  for  he  is  a-  pianist  of  muen 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  He  is  one 
of  the  old  guard  that  acknowledged 
Liszt  as  their  leader.  He  has  a breadth, 
a sweep,  a horizon,  an  objective  force 
that  we  miss  in  many  of  the  younger 
analytical,  "intimate”  and  “intellectual 
pianists  now  so  highly  esteemed  by 
some.  He  does  not  play  all  piecefs  as 
though  they  were  cast  in  the  same 
mould.  He  varies  his.  speech  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  their  thoughts,  and  this 
speech  is  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  this  one  or  that  one;  he  is  now 
simple,  now  elegant;  he  is  now  con- 
fidential and  he  whispers  of  beautiful 
tilings  of  which  the  composer  dreamed, 
or  he  is  sonorously  eloquent,  gorgeously 
rhetorical.  He  does  not  clothe  a 
meagre  body  with  garments  of  pomp. 

He  does  not  analyze  curiously  that 
which  is  intelligible  to  ail.  He  is  one  of 
the  grand  old  school  of  pianists,  who 
were  proud  of  the  title  pianist,  and 
were  not  unduly  anxions  to  be  called 
poets  or  creators  for  they  thought  that 
a pianist  worthy  the  name  was  first  of 
all  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Kelsenauet  did  many  and  glorious 
deeds  yesterday  afternoon.  His  per- 
formance of  the  adagio  in  Chopin’s 
sonata  was  beautiful,  and  it  was  noble 
in  its  beauty;  it  was  devoid  of  senti- 
mentalism. yet  it  was  poetically  emo- 
Mdonal;  there  was  a refreshing  P . .cness 
In  the  conception;  there  was  r pe-ieet 
proportion  in  the,  carrying  < of  ’.his 
conception.  Brilliant  was  th<  perform- 
ance of  the.  scherzo  in  this  sonata,  af 
was  that  of  the  Paganini  etudes,  which 
for  once  dl;l  not  seem  to  be  merely  tests 
for  virtuosity.  . 

"While  we  fail  to  see  any  necessity 
of  playing  Schubert’s  “Wanderer’  fan- 
tasia In  public  or  in  private,  or  in  read- 
ing the  notes  as  one  would  read  a book, 
It  would  be  idle  to  deny  Mr.  Heisenau- 
nlausible  plea  for  its  appearance 


The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  gave  its 
second  concert  of  the  season  last  even- 
ing in  Jordan  Hall.  The  club  was  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke.  ’cellist. 
The  programme  consisted  of  Gericke  s 
"Awake,  My  Pretty  Dreamer,”..  War- 
ren’s “Slumber  Song,  Brahms  Fare- 
well  Faint  Heart,”  the  finale  of  the 
first  act  of  Wagner’s  ‘‘Parsifal,  ar- 
ranged for  a chorus  of  16  voices,  full 
chorus,  piano  and  organ.  Foote  s.  Bed- 
miin  Love  Sons,  Dregert  s Rose- 
bud."  a folk  song  by  Dvorak,  Gerns- 
helm’s  "Salamis”  for  baritone  solo  and 
chorus  with  piano  and  organ  accom- 
paniment, and  ’cello  solos  by  Bocche- 
rini, Bach  and  Popper.  , . 

The  concert  was  a pleasant  one,  of  the 
standard  l hat  this  popular  organization 
has  led  its  public  to  expect.  The  body 
of  voices  sounded  well,  with  good  vol- 
ume, and  with  generally  smooth  and 
flexible  tone.  The  programme  gave  ap- 
parent nleasure,  notable  Foote  s sonQ,  ^ 
which  had  to  be  repeated.  The  excerpt 
from  "Parsifal,  ’ an  ambitious  choice  on 
account  of  the  necessary  limitations  of  a 
concert  performance,  made  considerable 
impression,  and  justified  the  presenta- 
tion of  it.  So  much  of  the  opera  is  in- 
herently dull  that  it  needs  all  the  ac- 
cessories of  a complete  operatic  per- 
formance.  . . T , . 

The  accompaniments  were  plumed  ny 
Mr  John  O’Shea,  at  the  organ,  and 
Messrs  O’Shea  and  Grant  Drake  at  the 
piano.  Dvorak's  folk  song  was  accom- 
panied by  four  hands  at  the  piano.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  wa^  warmly  greeted,  and 
there  were  recalls  and  encores.  Mr. 
Warnke  played  with  good  .tone  and  was 
obliged  to  add  to  his  second  group. 

There  was  a large  and  applausive  au- 
dience that  crowded  the  hull.  The  club  s , 
next  ccncert  v.ill  be  given  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  Feb.  21,  and  Mme.  Isabelle 
Bouton,  contralto,  will  assist. 


This  singing-actor  has  made  deserved- 
ly an  excellent  reputation  in  opera.  He 
was  almost  always  picturesque;  he 
was  always  intelligent  In  the  composi- 
tion of  ids  part;  ho  sang  with  a view 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  part  and  not  as 
a mere  singer;  be  was  often  effective. 
Imnresslve;  in  a word,  he  was  an  oper- 
atic actor  of  much  more  than  ordinary 

f°The  fact  remains  that  few  If  any  of 
those  who  have  won  distinction  by  a 
display  of  histrionic  art  in  opera  have 
been  successful  when  they  have  at- 
tempted to  act  in  drama  wHhout 

Take  Victor  Maurel  for  instance.  His 
JaVo  his  Falstaff,  hfs  Amonasro,  were 
supremo  operatic  ' impersonations  and 
his  corned  v as  Lcscaret  in  M - non 
was  excellent.  His  Don 9SL0V  tj^fiad 
composite  part,  was  admirably  He  had 
fisrure.  grace,  authority,  mag 
netism  When  his  voice  became  worn 
and  not  easily  controlled,  every  one 
said:  “What  a future  he  will  have ^as  a 
1,1* i v actor!"  Some  years  ago  he  at- 
tempted to  play  in  a comedy  In  Park, 
and  his  failure,  was  complete,  if  not 
pitiable.  Ho  recognized  his  failure,  ac 
cepted  it  good-naturedly,  wrote  a letter 
to  the  public  acknowledging  his  mis- 
take ai?d  stated  that  his  experience 
would  be  of  value  to  him  in  preparing 
bis  essay  on  the  art  of  the  singing 

^ *0?  i,  Sv  r t h e n fo  roe  * a n *s  u b *1  e *y  * "o  f 
their1  cq>e ratio  impersonations  should  fail 
miserably  or  be  only  barely  acceptable 
hi  drama  without  music,  is  a curious 
faetthat  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
Philned  a fact  that  will  baffle  the  in- 
Senuity  of  Maurel  himself.  Possibly  Mr. 
Bispham  may  solve  the  problem. 


tcrity.  her  rhythm  wan  gooa  ana  ---■ 
produced  a nice  tone.  She  means  to  S I 
back  to  her  native  country  and  te  M 
musical  missionary— sure'y  a mo  , c • 
mendable  thing  to  do.”  No.  we  do 
think  her  purpose  is_ commendable.  l-L 
every  country  have  i 1 8 o ‘ . t he  I 

conventionalize  Japan.  Thm k of  t el 
future  Geisha  girls  a'1  PlaT  ngi  .vSj 

Leschetitzki  and  with  the  lnexorablel 
Leschetitzki  touch! 


CONCERT  FOYER 


David  Bispham’s  Future  on 
the  Stage  Discussed. 


Miries.  Calve,  Eatnes.  Gadski— and  a 
week  from  Saturday  it  will  be  Mmo. 
Sembrich’s  turn  to  sing  here  in  concert. 
When  she  is  in  voice,  she  is  easily  the 
chief  of  tho  operatic  singers  now  visit- 
ing ns  who  tempt  fortune  in  a song  re- 
cital For  to  her  all  songs  do  not  look 
nlll<.i  She  may  at  first  sing  with  faulty 
Intonation— until  she  is  warmed  up- 
but  when  she  is  in  her  best  condition 
Vhire  i=>  no  such  singer  of  simple  lieder 
in  the  operatic  sisterhood.  Calve  is  ad- 
mirable in  a miscellaneous  concert. 
Could  she  give  constant  satisfaction  in 
a recital?  She  has  never  made  the  ex- 
periment here  Melba  is  a mistress  of 
operatic  song,  but  no  one  thinks  instinct-! 
ively  of  her  as  emotional  in  a recital, 
though  her  marvellous  voice  has  in  it- 
self "an  emotional  quality,  and  if  her 
extreme  upper  tones  are  losmg  a htue 
of  their  brilliance,  the  middle  and  the 
lower  registers  have  gained  in  warmth 
and  color.  Who  knows  what  she  may 
not  vet  do?  Surely  her  singing  of  Mar- 
guerite’s music  in  “The  Damnation  of 
Faust"  was  a revelation  to  those  who 
lightiv  thought  of  her  only  as  a queen 
of  bravura.  Nordica.  an  excellent  sing- 
er in  opera — we  do  not  speak  of  her  his- 
trionic abilities-is  not  famous  In  re- 
cital. Nor  is  the  self-complacent,  im- 
perturbable Mme.  Eanies. 


Mrs.  Grace  Williams,  soprano, 

Mr.  Willard  Flint  of  Boston  will  sing  lnj 
the  performance  of  Gounod’s  “Redemp- 
tion" by  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Oratorio 
Society.  led  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Hood,  on  the 
11th.  This  society  has  engaged  thd 
Adamowski  trio  for  a concert  on  leb. 

Mr  C M Loeffler’s  symphonic  poer  , 
“The  Deatli  of  TlntagUes,’  will I he 

played  in  New  York  by  the  Symphony 
orchestra  of  that  city  on  next  Sunday 
afternoon  and  Tuesday  evening,  the  9tb| 
and  Mr.  Loeffler  will  play  the  solo  vloh1 

d Mme.  Charles  Cahlcr,  the  contralt 
known  in  Boston  as  Mrs.  Morris  Black 
recently  sang  with  success  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  Berlin,  as  Delilah.  I 

Mr.  Clayton  Johns  will  give  a recital 
of  his  own  songs  in  New  York  on  nexl 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Mr.  Heinrich  GeDl 
hard,  pianist,  will  be  one  of  the  assist| 
ants.  , __ 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Hadley’s  symphony. 
"The  Four  Seasons,"  was  played  ajt  th'l 
fourth  classical  concert  at  Monte  carl'l 
Dec.  14.  Leon  Jehin  conducted  It,  an" 
will  repeat  the  performance  in  Marct 
Mr.  Hadley  writes  to  The  Herald  the 
he  will  conduct  his  new  symphony  wit 
the  Kalm  orchestra  at  Munich  nexl 

The  Musical  Courier  states  that  Misl 
Aida  Pierce  of  Boston,  a pupil  of  Ball 
delli,  has  been  offered  an  engagement 
with  tho  Savage  English  opera  coma 

^ iPis  said  that  Miss  Bessie  Ahott  (ol 
however  she  now  wishes  her  name  t 
be  spelled)  has  signed  a contract  fo 
five  years  with  Mr.  Conried  to  appeal 
under  his  management  at  the  Metro 
polltan  Opera  House.  She  will  makl 
her  first  appearance  there  early  in  Feci 

^Mr!  Maurice  Farkoa  is  singing  “Mrfl 
Henry  Hawkins”  in  French  at  the  PaJI 
ace  Theatre,  London.  The  thought  II 
not  a pleasing  one.  The  text  is  loo  goo  I 
to  endure  translation,  and  a Frencl 
costermonger  is  to  be  put  in  the  saml 
cage  with  the  griffin,  the  w'htmbarnpeil 
the  gvascutus  and  other  Ingeniousll 
imagined  members  of  the  animal  kmg| 
dom. 


GOSSIP  ABOUTMEN  AND  WOMEN 


i- 


Mr.  David  Bispham  is  thinking  and 
talking  about  leaving  the  concert  stage 
and  going  into  the  legitimate  drama. 
He  talks  of  other  things,  as  many 
things  as  did  the  walrus  and  the  car- 
penter during  their  memorable  walk  to- 
gether. It  is  plain  that  he  still  sighs 
for  the  flesh-pots  of  opera,  for  he  speaks 
with  dignity  of  his  inability  to  make 
satisfactory  terms  with  Mr.  Conried. 
Mme.  Gadski  is  not  the  only  one  who 
cannot  understand  why  this  manager 
has  so  little  artistic  appreciation. 

Then  there  is  the  new  opera.  1 <><- 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  with  music  by 
Liza  Lehmann,  composed  expressly  toi 
Mr.  Bispham.  He  will  take  the  P3’ 
of  the  Vicar,  of  course,  not  that  of  the 
disagreeable  Mr  Burchell,  who  punct- 
uated will!  " Fudge  1"  the  remarks*  of 
Miss  Carolina  "Wilelmina  Amelia  Skcggs. 
This  will  be  Mr.  Bispham’ a swan-song 
to  the  stage,  unless  the  scales  should 
fall  from  Mr.  Conried’s  eyes;  unless  the 
manager  should  rush  to  the  singci , kiss 
him  on  the  brow  and  exclaim  passion- 
ately: "David,  come  buck!  'Name  your 

price'  Why  should  a ridiculous  ques- 
tion of  money  stand  between  us?  Come 
to  my  arms'-  


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  saw  Mr.  Sa^onoff  conduot 
a Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris  on  the 
17th  of  last  month  and.  transported  by  j 
the  sight,  was  lost  in  wonder,  love  and 
praise.  He  wondered  why  the  Russian 
did  not  use  a baton,  and  Mr.  Sa^onoff 
answered:  “I  find  I am  closer  in  con- 
tact with  my  orchestra.  I have  10 
batons  to  conduct  with,  instead  of  one. 

1 predict  that  in  a few  years  every 
conductor  will  drop  his  baton  in  favor 
of  using  his  hands.  Of  course,  where 
you  have  a ballet  to  direct-  as  well,  it  is 
another  thing— you  want  the  baton,  but 
I am  speaking  exclusively  ot  orchestra 
direction,."  , . . 

Mr  SaVonoff  gave  the  reporter  a pno- 
tograph  bf  his  eight  children,  who  are 
represented  with  sizes  nicely  graduated 
according  to  their  ages.  My  organ 

pipes  " he  said.  Does  the  distinguished 
conductor  direct  their  music  with  a 
stick  or  with  his  hands? 


Mr.  Wesley  Woyman.  who  will  pla 
the  piano  in  Stclnert  Hall  tonight,  ha 
been  .here  before.  The  first  time  hi| 

programme  included  orj}y  . 

Liszt  Mr  Reisenauer  will  give  his  se 
ond  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  SaturdaJ 
afternoon.  Webers  Palacca  Bnllant 
which  is  on  the  programme  as  a «rv 
pvrotechnlcal  exhibition,  is  now  seldo 
pla ved  here,  or  anywhere.  , 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz,  who  will  make  hi 
first  appearance  here  as  pianist  wit 
the  Kneisels  on  next  Tuesday  evening 
was  born  at  Zurich  in  1377.  W hen 
was  10  years  old  he  played  in  public 
a ’cellist.  He  studied  the  piano  w tl 
an  uncle  and  with  Bus9ni  and  fflajel 
with  success  in  Berlin  in  1393-  In  lwl 
he  made  Chicago  his  home.  He  has 
excellent  reputation  . _ 

Another  pianist  will  play  here  for  tbl 
first  time  a week  from  tonignt  in  Steiii 
ert  Hall.  Mr.  Julian  Pascal  was  borl 
on  the  island  of  Barbados.  He  studiel 
at  Lelpsic  and  for  some  -years  mad! 
London  bis  home.  He  is  a brother-ill 
law  of  Albert  E.  Sterner,  the  ar.ist. 

Mme.  Calve  will  probably  give  a coil 
cert  here  in  March.  I 

We  understand  that  the  Russian  Synl 
phony  Society  of  New  York  is  anxioil 
to  give  a concert  in  Boston  this  sell 
son  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  arrangd 
ments  can  be  made,  for  the  programmtl 
of  this  society  are  of  unusual  interest 
the  orchestra  is  very’  lanfe  and  enl 
cient,  and  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  Is  sal 
to  be  a conductor  of  extraordinary  forej 
and  fire. 


/AC  J~~ 


Mr.  Bispham  has  already  made  experi- 
ments In  tho  dramatic  vineyard.  He 
has  recited  "Enoch  Arden”  to  the  music, 
of  Richard  Strauss,  lie  did  this  in 
Boston  when  the  composer  played  his 
own  music,  and  few  who  were  present 
on  that  memorable  occasion  will  forgot 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bispham 
crawled  and  groaned  his  way  along  the 
grignd  piano  in  giving  a vivid  POt’trait- 


The  laurels  of  the  Longy  Club  of  this 
city  will  not  let  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
sleep.  New  York,  too,  must  have  its 
Wind  Instrument  Players’  Club,  but 
there  is  no  foolish  compliment  paid  to 
either  Boston  or  to  Mr.  Longy:  "Mr. 

Damrosch  is  modelling  the  club  after 
the  famous  Societe  des  Instruments  a 
Vent  of  Paris.”  "Modelling!”  It  s al- 
wavs  the  same  old  story:  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  etc.;  some  entertaining  music 
and  much  that  is  stupid;  small  audi- 
ences and  a loss  of  money  at  the  end 
of  the  season. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Musi- 
cal Courier  (New  York)  tells  of  a 
"full  blooded  Japanese  young  lady” 
named  Ko  Mutsuda.  who  is  now  study- 
ing the  piano  in  Berlin.  Fortunately 
she  is  full  blooded  and  not  anaemic  and 
therefore  can  stand  the  Berlin  music  life 
and  German  cookery.  She  left  Japan  six 
vears  ago,  and  after  studying  in  San 
Francisco  was  for  six  months  a pupil  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Bos- 
ton. She  has  now  been  three  years  in 
Berlin.  She  played  Leschetitzki’s  fan- 
tasy on  the  sextet  from  "Lucia”  (for 


TECHNIC  FAULT 


New  Yorker’s  Steinert  Ha 
Performance  Also  Showe 
Aesthetic  D illness  and  Lac 
of  Singing  Melody. 


Mr.  Wesley  Wevman  of  New  Y 
gave  a plane  recital  in  Steinert  H 
last  evening.  The  programme  was 
follows:  Bach's  Caprice  on  the  I 
parture  of  His  Dearly-Loved  Broth" 
Grieg’s  Ballade,  op.  24;  brahma 
tcrmeziii.  op.  R7,  Nos.  I.  2,  op.  *®i  •» 

3,  Rhapsody,  op.  79,  No.  1:  Chopl 
Etudes,  op.  10.  Nos.  3,  7,  11;  Scherzo, 

39;  Schumann’s  Abendlied.  op.  85, 

12;  Nachtstueck,  op.  20,  No.  4.  "Du  I 
wie  eine  Blume”  (arranged  by  Cl 


i mm  Bui 

*n  iiuii  iuat  . 
loflg-tho  progr.i 
devoted  wholly  to 
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played  a great  many  notes,  and 
he  did  not  play  as  they  war1' 
cn.  The  critical  opinion  expressed 
time  In  nn  amiable  spirit  win 
e was  not  yet  prepared  for  public 
re  work. 

lo,  hero  lie  js  again.  The  Caprice 
h Is  seldom  hoard  In  11  rocltal. 
Johann  Jakobus  Buell,  an  olen  r 
of  Sebastian.  loft  homo  to  so- 
they  did  with  music  In  other  ootin- 
he  Joined  as  an  oboist  the  army  of 
XII.  of  Sweden.  Sebastian, 
lug  his  brother's  Ueparturo  find 
minuful  of  tin*  old  belief  tug. 
players  after  n certain  number  of 
go  mad,  sent  him  u oaprlcq  In  five 
■lections  lo  assure  him  of  Ills  best 
3 and  to  remind  him  that  many 
s would  miss  him.  His  grief  was 
d only  by  writing,  as  a-  finale,  a 
lit  on  a postillion's  horn  theme.  The 
eiling  sections  show  friends  persuad- 
the  rash  youth  to  stay  at  home; 
f then  foretell  what  may  happen  to 
; they  lament  with  a great  lamenta- 
, hut  as  liotls  still  headstrong  they 

girewell  him;  the  postillion  blows 
orn  tune.  Bach  was  no  doubt  in 
ed  to  the  composition  by  a Biblical 
ita  of  Kuhnau,  an  early  believer  In 

S'umine  music. 

s piece  lias  an  antiquarian  interest 
a document  in  the  composer’s  life 
as  an  illustration  of  programme 
ilc  of  the  period;  otherwise  it  should 
be  disturbed  in  its  snug  lodging  in 
great  dust-bin  of  Time.  No  one 

6 a sense  of  humor  would  play  i 
ublic  except  at  a strictly  educa- 
arcl  al  concert. 

till  r.  Weyman  did  not  give  the  capric** 
ctitious  interest  by  any  display  of 
slry ; on  the  contrary,  he  played  it 
| a hard  touch  and  with  a rigid 
Mlflftment  of  the  ornamentation. 

fter  the  caprice  he  grieged  it.  he 
amsed  It,  he  chopined  It  and  he 
amanned  it;  and  what  Is  to  be  said 
was  not  said  last  season  about  his 
t ormance? 

e regret  to  say  that  his  playing 
night  was  often  technically  faulty, 
rhetorically  and  aesthetically  dui!. 
rtbl  regret  to  say  this,  for  lie  has  evi- 
ali  tly  spent  much  time  In  practising 
" piano,  and  it  Is  a pity  that  he  has 
now  a more  substantially  grounded 
inique;  that  he  has  not  learned  to  sing 
lelody;  that  there  is  no  continuity 
s lis  performance,  no  binding  of  musi- 
sentences  together  into  paragraphs, 
of  paragraphs  into  pages.  That  ha 
plays  in  public  shows  that  he  has 
learned  to  listen  to  his  own  per- 
cance;  he  has  not  subjected  him- 
to  a rigid  self-examination;  and  if 
hears  other  pianists,  great  or  small, 
hears  with  careless  ears  and  does 
take  to  himself  the  lessons  in  iml- 
UJon  or  avoidance  which  they  teach. 

**  very  friendly  audience  was  present. 


illustrious  professor  of  pli.vsil 
Koynl  College  of  Faria,  we  found  n 
loolnotc  (lint  bears  curiously  on  Ibc  rc- 
j cent  and  celebrated  case,  in  HiOO  tt 
I maid  of  honor  lo  (lie  Queen  Mother  Ann 
| of  Austria,  died  at  the  house  of  Dame 
Constantin,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
confidential  friend  and  adviger  of  the 
Parisian  women  of  that  day.  "Wo  are 
-told,”  said  Patin  in  a letter,  “thnt  she 
makes  n good  defence  and  that  (hero 
are  not  sufheient  proofs  against  her  lo 
condemn  her  to  die.”  Nevertheless,  she 
was  hanged.  Waves  of  excitement  and 
indignation  swept  Paris,  and  they  grow 
stormier  when  the  incredible  number  of 
like  iniquities  perpetrated  at  Constan- 
tin’s house  and  other  houses  came  (o 
light.  The  severest  penalties  were 
named  in  order  to  put  down  tile  crime, 
and  yet  the  evil  continued  to  be  wide- 
spread in  all  classes  of  society,  in  the 
court  as  well  as  in  the  kitchen,  from 
which  Baylc  argued  that  the  point  of 


Terlnl.  hut  hceaus  * Im  had  the  Imagina- 
tion of  th«  western  mind.  Mr.  Sold* 
mark  Is  nil  oriental,  and  Ills  musical  ex- 
pression Is  thnt  of  Ids  family. 

Ig-t  all  thought  of  "Hiawatha”  be 
dismissed,  and  the  hearer  may  well 
find  a mild  plea.su ro  In  ihe  overture, 
fur  the  music  Is  sonorous  and  euphon- 
ious, there  arc  pleasing  (hemes;  there 
i are  climaxes,  and  the  workmanship  Is 
[solid.  These  qualities  are  readllv  taken 
I by  some  for  Individuality  and  Imagina- 
tion. I,et  us  not  bo  misunderstood  The 
overture  was  composed  when  Mr.  (JoliJ- 
nmrk.  then  not  a m*ri  of  robust  health, 
was  24  years  old.  rt.  was  composed 
wJi<*n  no  was  director  of  a conscrvii- 
tory.  The  music,  under  thrwe  circum- 
stances nevertheless  was  highly  credlta- 
b o to  him.  But  he  Is  the  nephew  of 
his  uncle. 

Mr.  Hess  gave  an  excellent  perform- 
sr.,*e  of  Beethoven'S  eoncerto.  .Some 
may  have  wished  to  hear  him  In  an- 
other coneerti-.  and  we  con'd  eas'lv 
sympathize  wdth  them.  It  would  do 

Poe.  ho*-*-'-  eoncerto  „0  harm  t0  (U  |t 

on  the  shelf  for  Several  years,  as  fa  e« 
these  Symphony  concerts  are  concerned. 
But  no  one  refused  t*  p v M'  Hess 
ready  tribute  for  his  performance  He 
played  with  the  ease  f the  acco  n- 
plished  virtuoso  and  with  the  taste  of 
the  sound  musician,  ■ 


fill  than  conscience,  and  thus  argued 
in  support  of  his  theory  that  religion 
has  little  influence  over  the  morals  of 
men. 

The  discussions  that  followed  the 
death  of  this  maid  of  honor,  Mile,  de 
Guerchi,  who,  we  regret  to  say,  had 
been  banished  from  the  court  for  pre- 
vious loose  behavior — and  the  French 
court  at  that  time  was  not  conspicuous 
for  its  prudery — have  been  preserved, 
and  in  one  of  them  it  is  stated  that 
the  operator  even  in  those  days  was 
masked,  “for  fear  of  being  known.”  It 
is  true  that  masks  were  worn  frequent- 
ly, in  the  street  or  at  a ball  by  women 
of  fashion,  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  see  men  thus  disguised,  but  this  mask 
was  compulsory;  it  was  put  on  the  op- 
erator before  he  or  she  was  driven  or 
guided  to  the  house  of  the  patient,  who 
also  was  masked,  if  she  were  a woman 
of  any  rank  or  condition.  And  in  those 
days,  when  anaesthetics  were  unknown 
or  only  vaguely  understood,  mask 
stared  at  mask  in  silent,  grim  under- 
standing. 

7 /jfd& 

PIECES 
GAVE  PLEASURE 

The  Boston  symphony  orchestra  gave 
its  llth  concert  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Mr.  Gericke  conducted.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows; 

Overture  to  “Hiawatha” Rubio  Goldmark 

V.25SCr.L°  ,ln  ® Major,  for  violin Beethoven 

Till  Rulenspiegel’s  Merry  Pranks”. 

_ . R.  Stranss 

Symphony  in  D Major,  No.  2 Brahms 

This  concert,  though  it  was  too  long, 
gave  great  pleasure  to  many.  Mr. 
Gericke  has  a peculiar  gift  for  pre- 
senting Brahms  in  the  best  light,  and 
the  symphony  chosen  last  night  is  one 
££  the  composer’s  most  genial  works. 
The  Rondo,  of  Strauss,  which,  when  it 
was  performed  here,  seemed  to  many* 
highly  respectable  and  earnest  souls  the 
music  of  a madman,  and  to  some 
punsts  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
now  is  accepted,  yea,  enjoyed,  and  it 
seems  simple  after  acquaintance  with 
r>trauss  'Heldenleben”  and  “Don 
Quixote.” 

Rubin  Goldmark  is  the  nephew  of  his 

, .... ...  „ , uncle,  and  he  is  thus  handicapped,  for, 

major.  No.  1;  Berlioz’s  Fantastic  I hearing  his  music,  some  watch  intently 
phony.  to  find  traces  of  the  composer  of  the 

".  Walter  Damrosch,  the  regular  Sakuntala”  overture,  and  all  are  bound 
luctor  of  the  New  York  Symphony  {o  make  comparisons.  The  "Hiawatha” 
lestra.  will  give  a concert  in  Sym-  overture  was  played  here  about  six 
ly  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  years  ago,  but  we  doubt  whether  anyone 
when  the  programme  will  include:  JV“0  heard  it  then  remembered  a sec- 

tion or  even  a phrase.  The  first  inquiry 
?„s?co"d  hearing  is  “Why  Hia- 
watha . As  far  as  the  significance  or 
co  .r  the  music  is  concerned, 
ti2  “e  Piece  might  better  be  entitled 
Bajazet  or  “Nali."  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  American  forest  life,  there  is 
no  reminder  or  Lo,  the  poor  Indian.  And, 

•by  the  way,  how  would  any  one  differ- 
entiate  in  music  between  American  for- 
est life  and  the  forest  life  of  another 
country.  This  seems  to  be  a,  reasonable 
question.  The  first  thing  to  be  avoided 
ot  course,  is  any  reminder  of  Seig- 
friec 


ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 

e llth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
Symphony  orchestra  will  be  In  Sym- 
ny  Hall  this  afternoon.  Tile  or- 
stral  pieces  will  be  Rubin  Goldmark's 
rture  to  "Hiawatha,”  Richard 
amazing  rondo,  "Till  Eul  t 
4| '.gel's  Merry  Pranks,”  and  Brahn.-' 
A ial  symphony  in  D major.  No.  2. 
A )in  Goldmark  is  a nephew  of  the 
"•  iposer  of  "The  Queen  of  Sheba," 
P !ch  is  now  playing  at  the  Metropoii- 
Opera  House,  the  composer  of 
kuntala”  and  other  overtures,  etc. 
>in  was  born  in  New  York  m 1 8i2. 
jfsiudled  there  and  in  Vienna.  In  i894 
went  to  Colorado  Springs  for  his 
« :1th  and  directed  a conservatory  ot 
**  de.  This  overture,  in  which,  by  the 
•.  there  is  no  attempt  to  use  Indian 
-tunes  as  thematic  material,  was 
ed  here  at  a Symphony  concert 
. 13.  1900._  Mr.  Gericke  announced  a 
ition  of  it  a season  or  two  ago,  but 
unavoidable  reasons  the  overture 
" not  played.  A violin  sonata  by  Mr. 
<*imark,  who  now  lives  in  New  York, 
been  played  here  at  a Kneisel  con- 
i'. Felix  Weingartner,  conductor, 
S i the  New  York  Symphony  orches- 
will  give  a concert  in  Symphony 
l on  Wednesday  evening,  the  17th. 

programme  will  be  as  follows: 
idelssohn’s  overture  to  "Fingal's 
Schumann's  Symphony  in  B 


iaikowsky’3  Symphony  No.  6, 

Inns’  piano  concerto  No.  1 (Mr.  Jo- 

pianist),  Debussy’s  prelude  to 

c Afternoon  of  a Faun,”  and  Pa- 
■ de  Foire  and  Theme  Varie  from 
i's  ballet  "Narnouna.” 

tVA.  (r  \C\Cic 

MASKS  AND  FACES. 

o many  who  were  deeply  interested 


V 


he  drama  of  the  suit-case  mystery 
jj^  appearance  of  the  mask  as  a meio- 
aatic  property,  worn  either  in  a 
imate  or  criminal  operation,  struck 
>r.  j*or  was  this  terror  dispelled 
he  explanation  that  a mask  may  be 
worn  for  the  Benefit  of  the  pn- 
who  should  be  protected  in  every 
from  the  possibility  of  blood  poison- 
or  or  the  sanitary  advantage  of 
perator ; for.  however  trivial  the 


Few  German  composers  can  escape 
from  the  hero  when  they  portray  a, 
rorest  scene  today.  As  soon  as  they 
.inter  the  wood  the  trees  begin  to  weave 
:he  old  familiar  spell,  and  the  hearer 
sxpects  every  moment  to  see  Mime 
*nter  and  hear  the  dragon  roar.  Just 
is  when  a modern  German  composer 
rives  a solo  phrase  to  an  English  horn, 
eiristan  is  discovered  on  the  stage 
Mr  Goldmark  does  not  take  us  into 
biegfried  s forest,  though  now  and  then 
we  catch  glimpses  of  it.  but  he  gives  us 
little  or  no  suggestion  of  fresh  and  free 

nation  may  seem  to  some  of  the  jmoip  arc  oriental  in ’lh?if  languor  a^d 
ed.  it  might  serve  with  those  who  sultriness  rather  than  occidental.  In 
on  a physician  as  the  Afri-  ior\a^ 

on  a witch  doctor.  Congtellow  s poem,  but  Mr.  MacDowell 

life  of  Cnv  Patin  the  ' been  I?ore  successful  in  his  "Indian” 
litc  ot  Guy  t a tin,  the  suite,  and  not  because  fie  used  Indian 
Ifolk-tunes  for  some  of  his  thematic  ma- 


HE  Loves  of  Great  Com- 
posers,” by  Gustave 
Kobbe,  with  25  illustra- 
tions, is  published  by 
Thomas  P.  Crowell  & Co. 
of  New  York.  The  lovers 
are  Mozart  and  his  Con- 
stance, Beethoven  and  his  “Immortal 
Beloved,"  Mendelssohn  and  his  Cecil©, 
Chopin  and  the  Countess  Delphine,  Rob- 
ert and  Clara  Schumann,  Liszt  and  his 
Carolyne,  Wagner  and  Cosima. 

There  was  rich  material  waiting  for 
Mr.  Kobbe.  Even  in  the  lives  of  the  com- 
posers chosen  by  him  there  were  other 


. and  his  tr.umph 
before  the  audience  was  complete. 

honor  is  a thousand  times  more  power-  j p,™eed  wilh  a' more  marked' flow  o/mu- 
’ " ‘ sical  adventure  and  in  a vein  of  more 

rollicking  spirit.  Last  night  there  was 
once  or  twice  the  thought  of  discon- 
nected episodes  and  Till  taking  his 
pleasure  seriously,  like  Froissart’s  Eng- 
lishmen. But  with  this  exception  the  per- 
formance as  a whole  was  orchestrally 
brilliant.  Nor  could  Mr.  Goldmark  have 
complained  in  any  respect,  if  he  had 
been  present  of  the  interpretation  of 
his  overture. 

MR.  REISENAUER’S  RECITAL 

Mr.  Alfred  Reisenauer  gave  his  second 
piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  programme  Included: 
Prelude  and  fugue  in  D major  from 
Bach’s  "Well  Tempered  Clavichord,” 
Scarlatti’s  pastorale  in  E minor  and 
capriccio  in  E major,  Handel’s  theme 
with  variations  (“Harmonious  Black- 
Smith”),  Haydn's  fantasia  in  C major. 
Mozart’s  Turkish  rondo,  Beethove.n's 
caprice  over  a lost  groschen,  Schu-  , 
mann’s  carnival,  Chopin’s  nocturne  op. 
62,  No.  11,  mazurka  op.  38,  No  11 
Berceuse,  etude  in  G fiat  major;  Polish 
song  in  G major,  ChODin-Liszt;  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  in  E major. 

Mr.  Reisenauer  in  this  concert  Was 
both  conservative  and  romantic.  His 
programme  was  too  long,  and  the 
length  was  increased  by  his  intermin- 
able thematic  modulations  on  which  he 
evidently  prides  himself,  but  anyone, 
who,  desirous  of  fresh  air  or  wishing 
to  catch  a train,  left  before  the  final 
group  missed  much  and  is  in  no  way 
acquainted  with  this  remarkable 
pianist’s  versatility. 

The  feature  of  his  performance  in  the 
first  group  was  his  delightful  interpre- 
tation of  Scarlatti’s  familiar  Pastorale 
and  Capriccio,  which,  in  quality  of  tone 
in  appreciation  of  the  contemporary 
spirit,  in  its  flavor  of  the  archaic  and 
in  its  sense  Of  the  simple  beauty  that 
laughs  at  envious  time  was  indeed 
memorable.  Perhaps  Handel  himself 
played  the  theme  and  variations  pop- 
ularly known  as  “The  Harmonious 
Blacksmith,”  with  such  an  undevlat- 
ing  degree  of  force,  but  we  doubt  it,  for 
Handel  was  not  friendly  to  dulness 
The  three  pieces  that  followed  might 
well  have  been  omitted.  Would  that 
same  one  had  found  the  lost  groschen 
before  Beethoven  sat  down  to  write  his 
caprice! 

Portions  of  the  "Carnival”  were  played 
in  a fine  romantic  spirit,  especially 
those  that  suggest  Eusebius  rather  than 
Florestan.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Berceuse  came  iangurousiy  near  senti- 
mentalism, but  the  pianist  fortunately 
did  not  cross  the  line,  and  his  tone  was 
exquisite.  At  the  end  Mr.  Reisenauer 
played  a Hungarian  Rhapsody  in  a 
manner  that  was  both  rhapsodic  and 
Hungarian. 

The  performance  technically  was  little 
short  of  being  marvellous,  and  the  tech- 
nic exhibition  was  glowing  with  color 
and  life.  Hearing  Mr.  Reisenauer  play 
this  rhapsody,  one  could  readily  believe 
the  tales  told  about  Liszt  at  the  zenith 
of  his  virtuoso  fame.  The  audience 'nat- 
urally was  aroused  to  a high  pitch  of 
enthusiasm;  it  had  been  already  hearti- 
ly applausive.  It  is  a good  thing  to  hear 
such  playing  and  to  learn  that  a Hun- 
garian rhapsody  need  not  necessarily 
be  vulgar  or  boresome  or  both. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

It  is  said  that  the  Russian  symphony 
orchestra,  with  Mr.  Wassily  Safonoff, 
the  distinguished  conductor,  will  give 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday 
Jan.  22,  and  Thursday,  Jan.  25.  This  'is 
welcome  news  to  the  many  admirers  of 
Russian  music  in  this  city  and  to  many 
who  are  eager  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  the  celebrated 
conductor,  who  has  excited  great  at- 
tention in  New  York  as  in  European 
cities. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham  will  give  an 
organ  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  next  Thursday  evening. 
His  programme  will  include  pieces  by 
Bach,  Brahms.  Haesrg,  Dunham, 
Faulkes  and  Gutlmant. 


uTTopy  episodes:  TfiiiT 'w'ri'rnlght  ha* 

I chapters,  Chopin  and  his  Constantin, 

j Chopin  and  IiIh  George  Sand,  Liszt  and 
his  Countess  d’Agoult  and  many  other 
dames — noble  and  temperamental,  or 
merely  temperamental  - Wagner  and  his 
Minna  and  his  Mathildo.  it  seems  as 
though  the  truo  motto  for  the  artistic 
lifo  was  to  many  the  old  speech  of 
the  mother  of  Slscra:  “To  every  man 

a damsel  or  two.” 

Mr.  Kobbe  Is  not  the  first  laborer  in 
this  fruitful  vineyard.  Many  senti- 
mental and  some  licentious  novels  tiavo 
been  written  with  a famous  musician 
as  a hero,  and  about  10  years  ago  Mr. 
Hubert  Hughes  discoursed  pleasantly 
about  the  love  affairs  of  great  mu- 
slclais— In  two  volumes,  and  ho  told  of 
Had  and  Joyous  flirtations,  passions,  mar- 
riages, separations  and  divorces  from 
the  time  of  Orpheus  to  that  of  Tschal- 
kowsky.  For  musicians  are,  after  all, 
only  men  and  women,  whose  emotional, 
excitable  life  leads  easily  to  regular  or 
Irregular  attachments.  Even  old  Papa 
Haydn,  married  to  a shrew,  foil  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  a worthless 
baggage,  a singing  woman,  and  In  his 
later  years  with  a highly  respectable 
widow  in  London:  or,  as  Mr.  Runciman 
puts  It:  “He  married  a woman  who 

worked  with  enthusiasm  to  render  his 
early  life  intolerable,  and  begged  him 

In  his  old  age  to  buy  a certain  cottage, 
as  it  would  suit  her  admirably  when 
she  became  a widow,  but  he  consoled 
himself  as  men  do  in  the  circum- 
stances.” 

Famous  musicians  have  figured  as  he- 
roes in  drama  and  opera— Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Haydn  and  others.  There  arc 
at  least  eight  dramas  founded  on  Bee- 
thoven and  his  loves  or  invented  reck- 
lessly. Mueller’s  “Adelaide”  has  been 
performed  in  Boston  with  Mr.  David 
Bispham  as  the  composer  of  the  fa- 
mous song.  Last  Christmas  a play, 

Mozart,”  by  Miss  Ivy  Root,  was  pro- 
duced at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  How- 
ard Kyle  impersonated  the  composer. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Stuart  Robson 
kept  a scrapbook  in  which  he  pasted  all 
newspaper  stories  about  clergymen  who 
did  not  live  In  strict  accordance  with 
their  calling.  We  know  a man  in  Bos- 
ton who  has  scrapbooks  filled  with  both 
joyous  and  unpleasant  accounts  of  the 
private  lives  of  more  or  less  distin- 
guished singers,  fiddlers,  pianists  and 
other  players  on  strings,  instruments  of 
wood  or  brass,  and  pulsatile  instru- 
ments, for  even  the  beater  of  the  bass 
drum  may  sigh  with  the  pilgrim  of  love 
that  there  is  no  rest  for  him  but  the 
grave:  even  the  bassoonist  may  be  irre- 
sistible among  women. 

And  what  contrasts  there  are  in  the 
lives  of  modern  composers  and  singers 
and  players!  One  pianist  and  composer, 
a little  over  40,  has  had  three  wives,  ana 
he  said  to  the  second  at  the  breakfast 
table  one  morning  when  she  was  partic- 
ularly happy  and  well  pleased  with  her- 
self: If  you  could  only  know  how 

tired  I am  of  seeing  your  face!”  Anoth- 
er pianist,  divorced  from  his  wife— for 
he  was  an  impossible  man  to  live  with 
on  account  of  his  eccentricities— has 
never  replaced  her;  but  he  treasures  her 
memory,  sees  her  occasionally,  and 
plays  in  public  that  he  may  provide  lib- 
erally for  the  future  of  their  children 
though  she  is  now  happily  married  to 
a man  of  international  distinction. 

We  hear  all  the  scandals,  but  there  are 
few  trumpeters  of  the  many  sacrifices 
and  deeds  of  mutual  devotion  in  the  mu- 
sician’s life.  It  is  known  that  when 
Cesar  Franck  would  go  to  his  home  af- 
ter one  of  his  compositions  had  met 
with  scanty  recognition,  his  wife  would 
knag  him  and  ask  him  why  he  did  not 
write  something  that  would  be  popular 
But  how  many  wives  there  are  who  be- 
lieve with  a pathetic  faith  in  the  genius 
of  their  husbands,  even  when,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  composers  or  singers  or 
players  are  of  only  mediocre  ability, 
who  say  to  the  one  returning,  downcast,  ] 
discouraged:  "Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  j 
my  own  stricken  deer!” 

Fit  Companions. 

Mr.  Kobbe,  who  is  both  entertaining 
and  accurate  in  his  books  concerning 
music,  who  displays  scholarship,  taste 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  says  of 
Mendelssohn's  wife  Cecile  that  while 
she  was  not  an  extraordinarily  gifted 
woman  from  an  artistic  or  intellectual 
point  of  view,  she  possessed  the  refine- 
ment that  must  have  appealed  to  the 
sensitive  Mendelssohn,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  “genteel  surroundings.” 
The  word  "genteel”  is  the  one  word 
for  Mendelssohn’s  surroundings  and 
character,  and.  alas,  for  the  bulk  of  his 
music.  Mr.  Kobbe  adds:  “It  is  a help- 
meet. not  another  genius,  that  a man 
of  genius  really  needs  most.  The 
woman  who.  without  being  prosy  or 
commonplace  and  without  allowing  her- 
self to  retrograde  in  looks  or  in  per- 
sonal care,  can  run  a household  in  a 
systematic,  orderly  fashion,  is  the  great- 
est blessing  that  Providence  can  bestow 
upon  genius.” 

But  Wagner  was  not  satisfied  with 
such  a woman.  According  to  all  disin- 
terested accounts,  his  first  wife  Wilhel- 
mina  Planer  was  handsome;  she  was 
of  medium  height  and  slim  figure,  with 
"soft,  gazelle-like  eyes.”  She  displayed 
unquestionable  dramatic  talent  on  the 
stage;  and  even  another  woman,  Liszt's 
Carolyn,  praised  Minna's  management 
of  the  household  and  her  kitchen. 

Mr.  Kobbe  should  have  also  said  that 
the  wife  of  a musician  should  be  an 
accomplished,  Indefatigable  incense- 
swinger.  The  incense  cannot  be  too 
pungent;  its  cloud  cannot  be  too  thick 
about  the  head  of  genius.  The  tactful 
wile  always  bears  in  mind  the  story  of 
Gil  Bias  and  the  Archbishop.  Poor 
Minna  was  handsome  and  a good  cook; 
we  doubt  whether  Richard  was  always 
“a  good  provider,”  but  his  stomach  was 
satisfied,  as  far  as  Minna  was  con- 
cerned; the  foolish  woman  forgot  to 
provide  him  taffy  between  meals.  And 
therefore  Wagner  soon  considered  him- 
self misunderstood,  unappreciated.  If 
he  had  only  married  a suitable  mate. 


NEW  WORK  BY  GUSTAV  KOBBE 


•JIvAH  NErTTE/  WVBEO, 
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ROMANCES  IN  LIVES 
OF  FAMOUS  MUSICIANS 


A Volume  Which  Is  Both  En- 
tertaining and  Accurate  — 
Sousa  Concerts  — Mme. 
Sembrich's  Recital  — Con- 
certs by  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra, 

(-THinkt  would  have  sympathized  with 
I v»ic  radical  views,  one  that  really  ki 
I he  was  the  equal  of  Aeschylus  and 
Beethoven!  What  If  the  soup  was  lrre- 
oroa.ehable?  What  >s  that  to  - 
finite?  It  never  occurred  to  Warner 
, “ thank  the  Lord  for  such  pure  devo- 
tinri  Arid  so  he  gayly  took  his  friend  s , 
wife  Coslma;  she  could  understand  hirTi 
and  in  all  probability  her  husband 
Hans  von  Buelow.  had  not  been  able 
to  understand  her  The  two  egoists  I 
Anally  married,  and — mlrabile  dictu 
were  nappy. 

Happy  Homes. 

Mr.  Kobbe  prefers  to  tell  of  happy 
homes.  He  does  not  chose  for  the  motto 
of  his  book  the  German  proverb:  “One 
artist  is  too  much  for  a wife,  and  one 
wife  is  not  enough  for  an  artist.”  And 
when  Mr.  Kobbe's  story  is  a sad  one 
there  Is  nobility  in  the  sadness,  as  in 
the  tale  of  Beethoven  and  of  Therese, 
Countess  of  Brunswick. 


«J 


There  is  Constance,  the  wife  of  Mo- 
zart— “of  whom  he  was  passionately 
fond,’*  says  Michael  Kelly,  who  fre- 
quented their  house.  “She  is  neither 
homely  nor  beautiful.  Her  whole  beauty 
lies  In  two  small,  dark  eyes,  and  in  a 
fine  figure,”  wrote  Mozart  to  his  anx- 
ious father;  “she  is  not  brilliant,  but  has 
common  sense  enough  to  perform  her 
duties  as  wife  and  mother.  * * We 
love  each  other  with  all  our  hearts. 
Reproach  her  not  for  marrying  again 
18  years  after  Mozart'^  death.  Did  she 
not  set  her  second  husband  at.  work  on 
a biography  of  he  first? 

Would  the  Countess  of  Brunswick 
have  been  happy  with  the  Beethoven  of 
the  later  years?  We  doubt  it. 

Was  Ceclle  never  Irritated  by  Men- 
delssohn’s smug  satisfaction  with  him- 
self and  his  own  music?  Did  she  never 
weary  of  hearing  from  him  how- 
wretched  the  music  of  nearly  all  of  his 
contemporaries  was? 

Schumann  was  fortunate  In  dying  be- 
fore his  Clara.  He  was  not  obliged  to 
hear  her  play  the  piano  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties.  But  what  a romance  was 
that  of  Robert  and  Clara  from  the  first 
days  of  courtship  to  his  death!  Not 
even  the  ponderous  life  of  Clara  by 
Berthold  Litzmann  can  dispel  the  ro- 
mance associated  with  her  name.  Was 
she  ever  vexed  by  his  long  fits  of 
silence?  In  Dresden  in  the  early  eighties 

- ' M ' 


rxsiyiJS.  n Xvi.  i r\ 

COl^CDXJCTOie  . 

thev  used  fcTshow  a little  restaurant, 
or  rather  a humble  beer-house,  once  fre- 
auented  by  Schumann.  They  would 
point  with  pride  to  a table  where  he 
would  sit  for  an  hour  at  a time  with 
his  back  to  the  company  and  his  face 
near  the  wall.  . 

Uszt  was  anxious  to  marry  his 

Countess  after~  six  years  J11*™ 
association.  When  he  might  i 

cure  a divorce  m ordei  that  there  m = u 
be  a legal  union,  she  made  the  famous 
reply : "Mme.  the  Countess  d Afoul t 

1 Txriii  npvpr  be  Mme.  LibZt.  jjig  nt 
! really  wish  to  marry  his  Princess  Caro- 
lvne?  Naturally  her  kinsfolk  objected, 
and  even  after  the  Prince  d‘ed  she  be- 
lieved that  there  was  an  oppo^tion  of 
the  Divine  Will  to  a marriage  with  the 
Abbe.  But  did  she  not  ^speci  thal  laszt 
himself  was  not  eager  to  be  tied  to  ner . 

-• t— 

A Smoking  Princess. 

Did  the  Princess  Caroline  smoko  attei 
she  became  a confirmed  religious  mystic 
at  Rome?  At  Weimar,  where  she  lived 
openly  'and  brilliantly  with  Liszt,  the 
two  smoked  excellent  Havana  cigars  of 
extraordinary  length.  Henri  Marechal. 
the  composer,  met  her  in  Rome  In  1873, 
and  in  his  "Souvenirs  ot  a Musician 
eives  an  entertaining  account  of  hei, 
i . , , i »■  „ k i-w*  might  well  have 

i which  i.r  iv  oh  no  — 


guSST"  n.V  hair  was  suTT  black-she 
was  born  in  181S-her  face  showed  the 
imprint  of  Roman  lever;  her  hps  were 
thin,  but  lier  eyes  were  magni fi < :n t 
When  he  first  called  on  her  he  fount 
her  smoking  an  enormous  cigar,  am 
six-  offered  him  one.  She  punctuated 
her  sentences  with  cold  tea.  A 
iou.v  talker,  she  either  argued  or  rhap- 
sodized, and  her  argument  renunded 
the  hearer  of  the  old  storj r:  X m n 

o.-oiiinir*  I’m  iust  tellin  jou.  i3ut  u_. 
she  smoke  when  she  was  very  old— oven 
after  Liszt’s  death?  George  band  puffed 
huge  Trabucco  cigars  in  Chopin  s pres- 
ence. The  smoke  could  not  have  been 
good  for  Frederick's  poor  lungs,  but 
Lena  tells  us  that  the  composer  would 
Hght  her  cigars  for  her.  The  uncivil 
Lenz!  For  when  she  said  to  him,  as  she 
was  sending  forth  tlie  first  teinble 
cloud  of  smoke,”  “In  st-  a 

could  not  even  smoke  a cigai  in  * 
drawing:  room,  ' Lenz  answered.  in 
no  drawing  room,  have  I ever  seen  any 
one  smoke  a cigai%  madame,  with  em 

i1  P Rossibb’ thDiszt°  feared  the  princess 
f tongue  more  than  her  clfaTs-  a^dm*° 
that  reason  was  disinclined  toward  mar 
riage.  Eueen  »egmtz,  in  his  little  pam 
I -phfet.  "Liszt  und  Rom,  gossips  abou 
the  Abbe  s manner  of  living  when  t 
visited  that  city  in  the  course  of  h 
last  26  years.  He  e a 1 1 c <1° n t h e pr l n c e » 

J about  8 o'clock  at  night  to 
her,  but  he  would  leave  hev  house  &e 
fore  10.  At  night  he  ate  only  a Uttl 
ham.  and  he  drank  by  pre^ence  a m 
Hungarian  wme  that  was  sent  tc ' him 
He  would  not  drink  a drop  of  chaap 
pagne;  he  now  ana  then  took  a o'a® 
of  ^brandy  for  a bracer,  but  his  specia 
delight  was  in  “strong  Virginia  cigars. 
What  would  he  have  said  to  stogies 
to  Connecticut  cigars  of  the  maaur 

g*And  why  should  not  the  princess  hay 
smoked?  Noble  dames  us^  the  weed  I. 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  We  know  tna 
early  in  the  17th  century  u wa  «> 
to  offer  tobacco  pipes  to  fedies  at  th 
theatre  Earlier  than  that  m Endian 
mothers  filled  pipes  for  their  ehfidre 
S take  to  school  The  princess  was 
Russian,  but  she  w-as  uot  or  the  se 
Starovoertzi,  the  sect  that  had  a gtea 
horror  of  tobacco.  Pipes  have  bee 
smoked  in  bygone  days  by  old  wome 
oT refinement  and  true  godliness  in  Ne 
England. 

Tlie  Moral  of  It  All. 

We  have  wandered  far  from  M> 
Kobbe's  pleasant  book.  He  has  nec*!' 
sarilv  told  some  old  stories,  but  he  na 
told  them  In  a well  bred  manner,  a 
though  merely  to  remind  the  readei 
He  has  told  other  stories  which  will  b 
new-  to  the  general  reader  How  man 
are  acquainted  with  Liszt’s  descnptlo 
of  Cosima  after  she  had  been  Wagner 
wife  for  two  years?  “Cosima  still 
my  terrible  daughter,  as  l used  to  ca 
her— an  extraordinary  woman  and  oft 
highest  _meritufar 


ment®  and  worthy  of  the  admiring 
timents  which  s hr  haa  ^mdevob 
who  have  known  her.  She  Is  de\oi 


•ns  t'o^iier  and  'foiio'ws  her'wUh 
ceptlon.  Born  out  of  wedlock, 

■ openly  with  Wanner  beforo 
u ucen  divorced  from  von  Bue- 
,nd  now,  as  Mr.  Kobbe  i sliys,V1 « 
/reuth.  “No  woman  has  made 
n impression  on  the  music  of  her 
is  she.  Yet  she  is  not  a musl- 
'f  If  she  had  been  a musician. 

I Wagner  have  stayed  In  the  same 

■ with  her  a month? 
unfortunate  marriages  of  famous 
ans,  at  least  many  of  them,  have 
llscussed  In  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
>s  the  story  of  these  lives  is  more 
[lining  than  that  of  the  happy.  Is 
anv  reasonable  excuse  tor  the 
irregular  attachments?  Does  any 
riouslv  believe  that  the  artist  lives 
eculiar  world,  with  Its  own  social 
its  own  code  of  morality,  which 
1 be  respeted  by  the  Philistine? 

what  la  the  conclusion?  The 
Coignard.  in  Mr.  Anatole  France  s 
rplece,  declares  that  woman  is  a 
knowledge;  and  he  was  tragical- 
done  by  a woman,  as  though  in 
iment  for  his  speech.  Another 
liman,  meditating  art.  complains 
roman  disturbs  the  landscape.  The 
Ian  that  takes  to  himself  a wife 
doubly  hostages  to  fortune,  tehe 
veds  one  is  either  recklessly  brave 

composer  or  virtuoso,  as  The  Her- 
ated  on  another  occasion,  is,  as  a 
ind  necessarily  high  strung,  ner- 
Irritable  and  too  often  childishly 
Incessant  vocal  practice,  or  prac- 
.,n  an  instrument,  the  excitement 
Imlng  before  the  public  with  the 

■ iate  hopes  and  fears,  the  strain 
he  fury  of  composition— these  are 
onducive  to  an  amiable  and  even 
>r.  What  wonder  if  the  man  lead- 
his  life  turns  out  to  be  an  un- 
:some  companion  for  a sane  and 
al  woman? 

believe  it  was  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
nsisted  that  a literary  man  should 
i little  at  home  as  possible,  If  ho 
r loves  his  wife  and  wishes  to  pre- 
her  affection  and  respect. 

LOCAL. 

, 11th  of  the  Chickering  Hall  Sun- 
ihamber  concerts  on  the  14th  will 
ven  by  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  bari- 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Smalley,  'cellist, 
iets  for  the  performance  of  Mr.  F. 
nverse's  new  romantic  grand  opera. 
Pipe  of  Desire”  (Jordan  Hall.  Jan. 
d Feb.  2),  are  now  on  sale  at  Sym- 
y Hall  and  at  Jordan  Hall.  The 
singers  will  be  Mrs.  Bertha  Cush- 
thild  and  Messrs.  George  Deane  and 
ien  Townsend.  There  will  be  an 
•stra  of  50  Boston  Symphony  play- 
ind  a large  chorus.  The  costumes 

icen  designed  by  Mr.  Gaugengigl 
,.ie  scenery  by  Mr.  Wendel.  Mr. 
ce  Goodrich  will  conduct.  Mr.  R. 
|rnet  will  be  the  stage  manager. 
Symphony  orchestra  will  make  its 
trip  tills  week  and  will  give  no 
•ts  in  Boston.  The  programme  of 
mcerts  of  Jan.  19,  20,  will  include 
■'s  overture  to  "Der  Freischuetz”: 
oven’s  piano  concerto  in  E flat 
(Miss  aus  der  Ohe,  pianist); 

3 symphonic  poem  “Orpheus,”  and 
son's  symphony  in  B flat  major 
[time  here). 

music  department  of  the  c.jty  of 
n will  give  concerts  this  week  as 
; Wednesday  evening,  Sherwin 
orchestral  pieces  by  Auber,  Mac- 
Rublnstcin,  Wagner,  Belir,  Luigim, 
Annie  Estelle  Hollis,  soprano,  will 
Jounod’s  “Ave  Maria"  and  a song 
ickstone;  Mr.  Ralph  Smalley.  Teell- 

II  play  a piece  by  Cassella.  Thurs- 
vening.  Quincy  school,  orchestral 

by  Auber,  Boccherini,  Rubinstein, 
ni,  Ganne.  Schubert;  Mr.  Fred  E. 
all.  baritone,  will  sing  songs  by 
os  and  Sinter,  and  Mr.  Charles' 
orth,  flutist,  will  plajy  a piece  by 
>|n.  Friday  evening.  Lowell  school: 
stral  pieces  by  Weber,  Strube. 

;.  Luigini,  Liszt.  Schubert;  Miss 
ide  Griggs,  contralto,  will  sing  an 
'rom  Gounod's  “Queen  of  Sheba.’’ 
ongs  by  W.  H.  Griggs;  Mr.  Ernest 
itley,  clarinetist,  will  play  a piece 
eber. 

Rudolph  Ganz.  who  will  make  his 
ippearance  here  as  a pianist  with 
Inelsels  on  next  Tuesday  evening, 
born  at  Zurich  in  1877.  When  ha 

0 years  old  he  played  in  public  a s 
111st.  He  studied  the  piano  with 
ncle  and  with  Busoni  and  played 
success  in  Berlin  in  1899.  In  1901 
ade  Chicago  Ids  home.  He  has  an 
lent  reputation. 

tanola  recital  will  be  given  in  Stein- 
tall  next  Wednesday  evening.  Miss 
llde  Griggs,  contralto,  will  be  the 
3t.  / 

ie.  Olga  Samaroff  will  give  her  sec- 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Satur- 
ifternoon  the  20tli. 
the  Grienauer  'cello  and  song  re- 
in Steinert  Hal]  on  Thursday  even- 
Jan.  18.  Mr.  Grienauer  will  be  as- 
by  Mr.  Louis  V.  Saar,  the  New 
pianist  and  composer,  in  playing 
atter's  'cello  sonata,  op.  49.  in  C 
r.  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith-Hughes 
sing  songs  by  Flelitz,  Tschaikow- 
Schubert  and  Mrs.  Beach.  The 
ert  will  close  with  Grlenauer’s  Hun- 
in  rhapsody. 

e Langham  .Mandolin  orchestra  will 
its  second  annual  concert  at  Potter 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  18. 
is  the  sixth  year  of  the  chib’s  ex- 
tce.  The  Messrs.  Frank  V.  Weaver, 
1st,  and  Fred  E.  Kendall,  baritone 
impersonator,  will  assist, 
e sale  of  season  tickets  for  the 
5 concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
tet  in  Cambridge  will  begin  tomor- 
mornlng  at  the  University  book- 
i,  Cambridge.  The  concerts  will  be 

1 in  Brattle  Hall  on  Thursday 
ings,  Jan.  18,  Feb.  22  and  March 
t 8 o’clock.  At  the  first  concert 

Olga  Samaroff,  pianist,  and  Mr. 

: will  play  Richard  Strauss’  sonata 
piano  and  violin  in  E flat.  At 
econd  concert  Miss  Laura  Hawkins, 
1st.  and  Mr.  Max  Hess,  horn,  with 


i "will  . 

■Io.  At  the  third  con 
quartet  will  assist  In 
octet. 

SOUSA  "concerts. 

Mr.  John  Philip  Sousa  and  Ills  band  of 
60  men  will  come  to  Boston  this  week 
after  an  absence  of  a year  and  more, 
and  give  two  concerts  In  Symphony 
Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. He  will  bring  with  him  a new 
march,  which  Is  thought  to  be  ono 
of  the  best  he  has  written  in  some 
1 years.  This  march  is  entitled  "Tho 
Diplomat."  At  the  evening  concert  a 
new  suite.  “At  the  King's  Court,”  will 
be  performed.  It  is  a fantastic  work  in 
three  movements:  "Her  Ladyship,  tho 

Countess";  "Her  Grace,  tho  Duchess”; 
“Her  Majesty,  the  Queen."  There  will 
i bo  three  soloists  at  each  of  the  con- 
| certs.  Miss  Elizabeth  Schiller,  a color- 
i atura  soprano,  and  Miss  Jeannette  Pow- 
ers. a vjollnist  of  whom  good  things 
are  spoken,  will  be  heard  both  In  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Leo 
||  Zimmerman,  trombonist,  will  play  In 
the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  cornetist.  who  has  been  so  long 
associated  with  Mr.  Sousa,  will  play  at 
the  evening  concert— both  artists  of  high 
reputation. 

The  programme  of  the  afternoon  con- 
cert at  2:30  P.  M.  will  Include  a Fantasia 
on  “Siegfried,"  trombone  solo;  “Leona,” 
Zimmerman  (Mr.  Zimmerman);  Sousa’s 
suite,  "Looking  Upward:  By  the  Light 
of  tho  Polar  Star.  Under  the  Southern 
Cross,  Mars  and  Venus”;  song,  “Love, 
Light  of  My  Heart,”  from  Sousa's 
“Bride  Elect”  (Miss  Schiller);  Stanford's 
Celtic  Rhapsody  new);  Rubinstein's  Tor- 
eador and  Andalouse;  Chabrler’s  March 
Joyeuse  and  Sousa’s  march,  “The  Dip- 
lomat”: Romance  and  Finale  from 

Wienawskl's  violin  concerto,  No.  2 (Miss 
Powers);  'Berlioz's  Rakoczy  march. 

The  programme  of  the.  evening  con- 
cert at  8 P.  M.  will  be  as  follows:  Web- 
er’s overture  to  "Oberon”;  concert  solo, 
"Bride  of  the  Waves,”  Clarke  (Mr. 
Clarke);  Sousa's  suite.  “At  the  King's 
Court”;  "Card-song,”  from  "The  Bride- 
Elect”  (Miss  Schiller);  German’s  Welsh 
Rhapsody;  Ziehrer’s  waltz,  “Vienna 
Darlings”;  Ballet  Air  from  Ganne’s 
“Gypsy”;  Sousa’s  march,  "The  Diplo- 
mat”; violin  solo,  "Slavonic  Caprice,” 
Geloso  (Miss  Powers);  "Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyries,” Wagner. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  programmes 
are  of  unusual  interest  and  that  they 
include  many  novelties. 


MME.  SEMBRICH’S  RECITAL. 

Mme.  Marcdlla  Sembrich  will  give  her 
only  song  recital  in  Boston  this  year  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  her 
coming  Is  anticipated  with  great  pleas- 
ure by  her  many  and  warm  admirers. 
This  will  probably  be  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  her  in  Boston  this 
season,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Con- 
ried  will  bring  his  opera  company  this 
season. 

The  programmes  of  Mme.  Sembrlch’s 
concerts  are  always  interesting,  and  the 
one  arranged  for  this  concert  is  varied 
and  well  calculated  to  show  the  Singer’s 
versatility.  It  is  divided  into  three 
groups: 

Old  opera  airs  and  songs:  Pergolesi’s 
“Serpina  Penserete.’’  Purcell’s  “Nymphs 
and  Shepherds,”  Marie  Antoinette’s 
“C'est  Mon  Ami,”  Beethoven’s  Anden- 
ken,  “Fingo  per  Mio  Diletto,”  anony- 
mous. 

i German  lieder:  Schubert’s  Der  MimI- 
1 ler  und  der  Bach,  Fruehlingssehnsucwt; 
Schumann’s  “Rosselein,”  Fruehlings- 
nacht;  Brahms’  Naehtigall,  “Roeslein 
Dreie.” 

Modern  songs:  Hahn’s  “Si  Mes  Vers,” 
H.  Parker’s  Milkmaid’s  song,  Mac- 
Dowell’s  “A  Maid  Sings  Light,”  Wolf’s 

Verborgenheit,  Reger's  “Ich  Glaub,  tae- 
ber  Schatz,”  R.  Strauss’  “Ich  Trago 
Meine  Minne,”  Mohnblumen;  Foerster’s 
“Ich  Liebe  Dich.” 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall. 

MR.  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 

Tho  New  York  Symphony  orchestra 
will  give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  17th,  and  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  18th.  Mr.  Felix 
Weingartner  will  conduct  the  concert  of 
Wednesday  evening;  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  the  regular  conductor  of  this  or- 
chestra, will  conduct  the  concert  of 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Weingartner  will  then  make  his 
first  appearance  in  Boston  as  a con- 
ductor. It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
played  here  last  season  at  a Kneisel 
' quartet  concert,  when  his  piano  quintet 
was  performed.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
i to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
j this  musical  event.  Mr.  Weingartner  is 
known  throughout  the  world  as  a con- 
ductor of  the  very  first  rank,  and  the 
pre-eminence  in  Europe  in  this  field  of 
art  probably  lies  between  him  and  Mr. 
Nikisch.  The  New  York  orchestra  has 
been  strengthened  of  iate  by  the  Im- 
portation of  French  wood-wind  players, 
and  its  concerts  in  New  York  this  sea- 
son have  been  among  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  music  life  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Welngartner’s  programme  will  be 
as  follows:  Overture  to  "Fingal’s  Cave,” 
Mendelssohn;  Schumann’s  Symphony 
No.  1 In  B flat;  Berlioz's  Fantastic  Sym- 
phony. 

Mr.  Damrosch’s  programme  will  in- 
clude Tschalkowaky’s  Symphony  No.  5; 

, Brahms’  piano  concerto  No.  1 (Mr.  Jo- 
seffy,  pianist);  Debussy's  prelude  to 
“The  Afternoon  of  a Faun.”  and  Parade 
de  Folre  and  Theme  Varie  from  Lalo’s 
ballet,  "Namouna.” 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  Symphony 
Hall  tomorrow  morning. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mme.  Sembrioh  (from  a photograph 
taken  In  Dresden),  who  will  give  a re- 
cital here  on  Saturday  afternoon;  Miss 


M.  ' be  I ii  Schlll' 

Jeannette  Powers,  violinist,  who 
with  Sousa’s  band,  antr  of  John  Phi 
Sousa;  of  Mr.  Julian  Pascal,  a pianist 
who  will  give  his  first  recital  hero  In 
Steinert  I-Iall  on  Thursday  evening;  also 
portraits  of  Messrs.  Felix  Weingartner, 

I conductor;  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor, 
and  Rafael  Joseffy,  pianist. 

Miss  Schiller  Is  a coloratura  singer 
who  studied  In  Chicago.  Miss  Powers 
comes  from  Decatur,  111.  Sho  studied  ! 
with  Joachim  for  several  years. 

The  ballet  girls  of  the  Imperial  Thea-  ! 
tre,  St.  Petersburg,  liavo  signed  an  ad-  j 
I dress  In  which  they  declare  their  undy- 
, lng  devotion  to  the  Czar. 

Miss  Della  Rogers,  dramatic  soprano, 
after  singing  In  “Norma”  and  in  “Tris- 
tan,” has  been  engaged  for  the  Ham- 
| burg  Opera  House. 

The  publisher  (Sonzogno,  In  answer  to 
Mascagni’s  unpleasant  remarks,  says 
that  the  composer  has  received  from 
him  for  six  operas  142,000  lires  (about 
$28,400),  without  counting  the  author's 
rights,  which  Mascagni  reserved.  Fur- 
I therinore,  up  to  1898  the  composer  re- 
| celved  for  operas  which  he  had  agreed 
to  write  and  had  not  delivered,  monthly 
sums  amounting  to  $9000. 

Breltkopf  and  Haertel  of  Leipfdc  and 
New  York  purpose  to  publish  a complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Haydn  In  their 
original  form,  and  with  the  same  care 
and  elegance  that  characterize  their 
complete  editions  of  other  great  com- 
posers. Two  or  three  volumes  will  ap- 
pear every  year.  It  is  thought  that  the 
complete  edition  will  be  published  with- 
in 10  or  12  years.  The  approximate 
price  for  the  edition  will  be  $460. 

NEW  MUSIC  SOCIETY. 

An  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
New  Music  Society  of  America  lias 
been  formed  in  New  York  city  with 
the  object  of  "creating  conditions  favor- 
able for  the  artistic  /activity  of  1110 
American  composer  add  of  promoting 
performances  of  serious  new  works  ot 
native  origin.” 

We  quote  from  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement: 

“The  New  Music  Society  of  America 
has  invited  the  Russian  Symphony  So- 
ciety to  interpret  for  it,  through  the 
medium  of  its  orchestra  and  its  con- 
ductor. Mr.  Modest  Altschuler,  the  com- 
positions to  bo  performed.  The  Russian 
Symphony  Society  has  declared  its 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  New 
Music  Society  of  America  by  extending 
the  services  of  its  orchestra  and  con- 
ductor for  the  sake  of  furthering  the 
.best  interests  of  American  music. 

“Although  the  chief  object  of  the  so- 
| ciety  will  be  the  production  of  interest- 
ing and  important  novelties  by  native 
composers,  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  orchestra  will  be  improved 
by  the  performance  of  American  com- 
positions that  have  already  won  recog- 
nition as  of  conspicuous  artistic  value. 
The  works  selected  for  performance  are 
1 to  receive  every  attention  necessary  to 
; insure  their  most  effective  presentation; 
numerous  rehearsals  will  be  held  and 
no  trouble  or  thought  will  be  spared  in 
preparing  the  performances.  The  so- 
ciety believes  that  present  conditions 
in  the  American  musical  world,  so  far, 
as  they  govern  native  compositions, 
are  hostile  to  the  normal  development 
of  a vigorous  creative  art,  and  that  un- 
til the  situation  is  bettered  and  Ameri- 
can works  obtain  a just  representation 
in  our  concert  rooms,  there  is  need  of 
the  activities  of  such  an  organization 
as  the  New  Music  Society  of  America. 

“In  the  course  of  the  present  season 
the  society  will  give  three  concerts, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
orchestra,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
prior  to  May  1,  1906,  the  precise  dates  to 
be  announced  fater.  The  society  will 
be  glad  to  receive  the  orchestral  scores 
(which  for  the  present  will  be  the  only 
class  of  works  produced)  from  American 
composers,  for  consideration  as  to  their 
availability  for  performance.  Selections 
from  these  works  will  be  made  by  the 
score  committee,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing musicians  and  critics:  Modest 

Altschuler,  Rupert  Hughes,  N.  Clifford 
Page.  Lawrence  Gilman.  Scores  should 
be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
score  committee,  Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman. 
227  East  Seventy-second  street.  New 
York  city.  Communications  and  in- 
quiries regarding  the , society  should  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Samuel 
Swift,  838  West  End  avenue.  New  York 
city.”  ~ ■ 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
Here  is  the  programme  of  a symphony 
concert-  given  at  Basle,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Kelterborn.  The 
hide-bound  conservatives  must  have 
been  deeply  grieved:  Overture  to  “Ben- 
venuto Cellini,”  Berlioz;  Grieg’s  piano 
concerto  (L.  Wurmser,  pianist),  Debus- 
sy’s prelude  to  “The  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun,”  Cesar  Franck’s  symphonic  vari- 
ations for  piano  and  orchestra,  Saint- 
Saens’  symphony  No.  3. 

Zolotarvoff’s  Hebrew  rhapsody,  played 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at  a 
Russian  symphony  concert  in  New 
York,  Deo.  30,  was  highly  praised.  Aren- 
ski’s  violin  concerto  (played  by  Mme. 
Maud  Powell)  met  with  less  favor. 
Sibelius'  tone  poem,  "Finlindia,”  was 
also  praised. 

Unfamiliar  works  played  at  a concert 
in  Paris,  Dec.  7;  Violin  sonata  by  Jules 
Mouquet,  praised;  ’cello  sonata  by  An- 
selme  Vinee,  “patchy  and  monotonous”: 
string  quartet  in  F major  by  Vladimir 
X>yck,  a work  of  Scandinavian  color, 
well  written,  interesting,  and  at  times 
highly  poetic.  

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— -Chickering  Hall.  3:30  P.  M..  the 
10th  Sunday  chamber  concert  of  the  series 
organized  by  Messrs.  Chickering  & 
will  be  given  by  the  Kneisel  quartet. 
Mozart’s  quartet  in  E flat  major;  Andante 
commodo  from  Henschel’s  quartet  in  uat 
major,  op.  55;  Smetana’s  quartet  in  E minor, 
*‘Aus  meinem  Leben.” 

TUliSDAY—Potter  Hall,  8 P.  M..  third  Knei- 
sei  quartet  concert:  Chausson’s  piano  quar- 

tet  in  A major;  Rubinstein’s  Etmto  t Music 
of  tho  Spheres),  from  quartet  in  C minor, 
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for  string  qimrtfti  np.  5 tfl;-t  tlnfrTJJ 
hovnn's  Quartet  In  K minor,  op. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz.  pianist,  will  fiMlrt.  ’ 
WEDNESDAY  -S.vrnphonv  Hall,  2:30  P.  M..  I 
concert  by  Sousa**  band 
Symphony  Hull,  8 F.  M«,  concert  by  J 
Sousa's  hand. 

THURSDAY— Steinert  Hall,  R P.  M„  piano 
recital  by  Mr.  Julian  Pascal.  Rcothoveu’a  | 
sonata,  op.  27,  No.  2;  Ghopln’s  eludes,  op, 
10.  Nos.  5,  12:  Noctorm*  In  C sharp  minor. 
Scherzo  in  C sharp  minor,  Prelude  In  O 
nrujor,  op.  28;  Polonaise  In  A flat,  op.  53; 
Rubinstein's  Etude  In  O,  Pascal's  Con»pon*a- 
tion,  Bourree,  Dance  of  Elves;  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  Liszt. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  nail,  2:30  P.  M.. 
song  recital  by  Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich. 
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TENTH  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Kneisel  Quartet  in  Chickering  Hall — 
Players  Warmly  Welcomed  and 
I Often  Recalled. 


The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  a concert 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall, 
the  lhth  In  the  series  of  concerts  or- 
ganized by  Messrs.  Gflilckering  & Son:; 
and  directed  i'r  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker.  The 
programme  was  made  up  of  a quartet 
in  E flat  major  by  Mozart;  a movement, 
andante  commodo,  from  Hensehel’s 
quartet  in  E flat  major,  op.  55;  and 
Smetana’s  quartet  in  E minor,  “Aus 
Meinem  Leben.” 

The  concert  was  typical,  which  means 
that  there  is  little  to  be  saiu  of  it  that 
has  not  already  been  said.  The  pro- 
gramme was  slightly  shorter  than 
usual,  as  all  programmes  should  be. 
Mr.  Henschel's  music  was  heard  with 
personal  as  well  as  musical  interest, 
and  the  performance  of  it,  as  of  the 
whole  programme,  was  all  heart  could 
desire.  Smetana’s  odd  quartet  startled 
people  out  of  the  inevitable  somnolence 
following  Sunday  dinner— In  most  fami- 
lies a plethoric  meal.  The  players 
themselves  showed  more  animation  in 
this  work,  which  has  moments  of  great 
charm  and  a few  striking  and  unusual 
effects.  Mr.  Sohroeder  did  a bit  of 
exquisite  solo  work  in  the  opening 
measures  of  the  largo. 

There  was  a large  audience,  and 
scores  of  people  stood  throughout  the 
concert.  The  players  were  warmly  wel- 
comed, and  were  recalled  after  each 
number.  The  next  concert  will  be  given 
by  Mr  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone, 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Smalley,  ’cellist. 
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FEKSONAL  PROPERTY. 

It  was  decided  recently  at  Gera,  Ger- 
many, that  the  tooth  of  a man  still  be- 
longs to  him  after  it  is  no  longer  in  his 
jaw.  The  dentist,  the  defendant  in  the 
suit,  contended  that  a tooth  extracted 
has  no  owner,  and  as  the  shape  of  this 
particular  tooth  was  singular  he  pro- 
posed to  keep  the  curio.  The  plaintiff 
won.  But  why  should  the  plaintiff 
wish  the  tooth?  Out  of  sentiment?  To 
have  it  set  in  gold  for  a charm  to  be 
worn  ostentatiously  on  his  watch  chain? 
Or  did  he  think  the  tooth  might  have 
some  pecuniary  value  to  his  family? 
A club  in  New  York  boasts  of  a huge 
tooth  of  Edmund  Kean,  and  it  is  ex- 
posed where  all  may  see  it  on  their 
way  to  the  dining  room,  possibly  as  an 
appetizer,  a substitute  for  a cocktail. 

Nice  questions  may  be  determined 
by  this  German  decision.  In  the  glori- 
ous days  of  Mr.  Jerry  Cruncher  and 
other  resurrectionists,  brave  men  made 
much  money  by  extracting  teeth  from 
corpses  and  selling  their  plunder  to 
dentists.  We  read  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  that  one  Murphy  thus 
cleared  £00  in  n night's  honest  work; 
that  a resurrectionist  who  followed  the 
English  army  to  Spain  was  -so-  indus- 
trious ou  the  battlefield  that  he  took 
back  with  him  teetli  worth,  even  at  a 
forced  sale,  £300.  Would  the  family  of 
any  one  of  these  corpses  have  had 
cause  of  action  against  the  handi- 
craftsman? Suppose  a dentist  in  Bos- 
ton should  pull  the  wrong  tooth  and 
then  insist  on  keeping  it? ... 

A London  journalist  proposes  a still 
more  interesting  problem;  “If  a tooth 
is  not  property,  a hooligan  who 
knocked  one.,  out  of  a man’s  head 
would  he  guiltv  of  assault  merely;  but 
if  it  is  property  and  he  happened  to 
pick  it  up  and  pocket  it,  that  would 
be  robbery  with  violence,  entitling  him 
to  the  cat.” 

Would  it  follow  from  the  decision  at 
Gera  that  a surgeon  who  neglects  to 
save  and  return  an  extracted  appendix 
may  be  hauled  into  court  by  the  thrifty 
patient? 


A WORD  OR  TWO. 

The  last  number  of  the  great  Oxford 
Dictionary  briugs  comfort  to  certain 
disturbed  souls.  Mr.  Auger,  who  prides 
himself  on  his  verbal  accuracy,  glared 
'alely  at  poor  Mr.  Johnson  for  using  | 
he  word  “relative”  for  kinsman.  “Rela- 
ive?  Do  you  say  ‘relative,’  Johnson 
myself  prefer  the  word  ‘relation.’  ” 
jifow,  if  Mr.  Johnson  had  said  “rela- 
*j/ion,”  old  Auger  would  have  preferred 
^“relative”— for  there  are  men  of  such 
■disposition.  The  Oxford  Dictionary 
fallows  either  synonym  of  kinsman  ot 
kinswoman,  raid  it  expr.  sses  no  prefer- 
>nce.  Writers  of  authority  use  either, 
delation  is  the  older  word  in  literature  ; 
t goes  back  to  1502,  when  Henry  VII. 
wrote  about  his  relation,  the  King  of 
Spain;  but  relative  appeared  in  1057 
and  has  been  freely  used  ever  since. 

Nor  is  “reliable,”  as  “reliable  infor- 
mation,” frowned  on  by  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  although  there  is  an  inter- 
esting note  concerning  the  fierce  discus- 
sion over  the  legitimacy  of  the  word. 
“Reliable”  appeared  in  English  litera- 
ture as  far  back  as  1569;  Coleridge  in 
1800  spoke  of  “reliable  pledges,”  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  word  was 
not  in  current  use  in  England  until 
after  1850,  and  it  was  long  in  bad  odor 
pc  an  “Americanism.” 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Pall  Mai; 
Gazette  was  picked  up  recently  foi 
using  the  word  “quotes”  for  quotation 
marks.  The  Pall  Mall  defended  itsell 
by  referring  to  Cyril  Tourneur’s  em- 
ployment of  the  term.  We  looked  up 
the  reference.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Pall  Mail,  Tourneur  used  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  marginal  references  or 
notes,  and  the  word  in  this  sense  became 
obsolete  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 
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compos?., 

necessarily  untimely  cud. 

Ho  had,  one  might  say.  every  r a.-on 
to  take  a cheerful  view  of  life.  He  wa< 
very  rich,  he  had  fine  tastes  and  no'bh 
aims,  he  n:nl  an  accomplished  wife  who 
was  devoted  to  him,  he  had  stanch 
frh-nds,  h<  was  generous  with  advice 
and  purse  toward  young  musician:  But 

he  was  considerably  older  than  his  fel- 
low-students, and  his  music  did  no. 
come  readily  in  answer  to  his  earnest 
Call.  Did  he  secretly  have  little  confi- 
dence in  ms  musical  ability?  Of  was  )'■' 
unablo  to  express  himself  musically, 
except  in  a melancholy  way?  There  are 
passages  in  Ids  symphony,  which  will 
be  performed  at  the  next  Symphony 
concert,  that  show  a broader  and  more 
cheerful  vision,  and  those  passages  ;■ 
tho  mnrp  <‘nnsniouous?  on  tills  >»unt. 


unxuui  vision,  ariu 

the  more  conspicuous  on  this  account. 

A pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  he,  mi  doubt, 
deliberately  attempted  to  follow  Ida 
master’s  harmonic  scheme;  but  the  pu- 
pil did  not  have  the  thematic  fertility, 
the  inexhaustible  flow  of  ideas  in  devel- 
opment. the  continuous  spontaneity. . 
nor  had  he  the  elemental  qualities  of 
Franck.  Chausson’s  music  in  this  quar- 
tet is  more  or  less  on  the  surface,  ev 
when  he  would  be  deeply  emotional,  a-, 
in  the  second  movement,  which  is  cer- 
tainly serious  and  plausibly  moving. 
There  are  beautiful  passages  in  the  first 
movement,  and  the  return  of  the  sad 
and  haunting  viola  theme  toward  the 
end  of  this  movement  was  an  inspira- 
tion. The  third  movement  is  not  with- 
out gTace,  and  the  finale  in  spite  of  the 
evident  labor  in  composition  is  effective. 

Mr.  Kneisel  shrewdly  put  Rubinstein’s 
simple  Lento  directly  after  this  ultra- 
modern music,  and  reaped  the  reward 
of  hearty  and  honest  applause.  Brack- 
eted with  this  “Music  of  the  Spheres’  — 
as  Rubinstein  heard  it—  was  a concert 
etude  by  an  Italian,  which  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  Leone  Sintgaglia 
comes  from  the  Piedmont  region.  He 
was  educated  in  Germany.  He  has  j 
written  a violin  concerto  which  has 
been  performed  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, a romance  tor  horn  and  string 
uuariet,  and  a few  other  chamber 
works,  among  them  a set  of  variations 
on  a theme  of  Brahms.  The  concert 
etnfio  is  a vivacious  piece  for  virtuoso 
display. 

riunrtet  by  Beethoven  gave  the  i 
necessary  balance  to  the  programme, 
me  pernormance  of  the  Kneisels  was 
excellent  throughout,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  and  at  times  it  rose  to  a height 
unapproaehed  by  other  organizations  of 
this  kind.  The  fourth  concert  will  be 
on  Tuesday  Feb.  13. 
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Ganz,  Pianist,  Makes  His  First 
Appearance  Here — ’Pieces 
from  Rubinstein,  Sinigag- 
lia  and  Beethoven. 


“ The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  its  third 
concert  last  night  in  Potter  Hall  Mr. 
Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist,  assisted.  The 
programme  included  Chausson  s piano 
quartet  in  A major,  op.  30;  Rubinstein  s 
Lento  from  the  quartet  in  C minor,  op- 
17;  Sinigaglia’s  concert  etude  (Allegro) 
for  string  quartet,  op.  0 (first  time), 
Beethoven’s  quartet  in  E minor,  op.  C9, 

I N°-  -• 

Chaus  -on’s  piano  quartet  was  played 
jj  here  for  the  first  time  at  a Kneisel 
quartet  on  Feb.  9,  1903.  when  the  pian'f 
was  technically  inadequate,  and  evi- 
dently not  in  full  sympathy  with  tm 
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composer’s  aesthetic  purposes.  The 
work  as  a whole,  therefore,  disappoint- 
ed. Bast  night  Mr.  Ganz,  who  played 
the  piano  part,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  this  city.  Born  in  Zurich  m 
] S77  he  made  his  first  bow  to  the  public 
when  he  was  10  years  old.  and  as  a, 
Vcllist  Two  years  later  he  appeared  in 
public  as  a pian  ist.  A f ter  studying  with 
an  uncle,  he  became  a pupil  ot  M - 
Busoni,  and  in  1S90  lie  played  with  or- 
chestra in  Berlin.  In  1901  lie  succeeded) 
Mr.  A i.hur  Friedheiiri  as  a piano  tcachei 
at  a Chicago  music  school,  and  this  sea 
son  iie  left  the  school  for  the  career  o. 
a virtuoso.  , 

’ The-  piano  part  of  Chausson  s quartet, 
is  by  no  means  easy — and  . this  is  true 
of  the  composer’s  piano  writing  in  gen; 
oral,  as  is  seen  in  "Quelques  Danse*. 
Mr  Ganz  surmounted  the  technical  dit- 
ficulties  without  any  apparent  effort, 
and  except  in  the  first  movement, 
where  lie  used  constantly  loo  much 
•force  he  showed  a nice  sense  of  pro- 


a wakenings. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  awakened  at 
his  home  in  New  York  from  a deep 
dream  of  peace  by  the  solemn  music  ot 
a pipe  organ.  A skilled  organist  plays 
in  the  morning  from  7 until  S.  Thus  is 
Mr.  Carnegie  prepared  for  a cheerful 
breakfast,  for  a day  of  benefactions,  or 
for  hours  to  be  spent  in  writing  his 
autobiography,  which,  as  he  himself 
modestly  says. '“will  become  a.  classic) 
for  the  guidance  of  young  men  who  have 
energy  and  ambition. 

It  is  true  that  this  thought  of  a musi- 
cal awakening  is  not  original  with  Mr. 
Carnegie.  The  father  of  Montaigne, 
believing  that  “suddenly  to  awaken 
young  children  and,  as  it  were,  by  vio- 
lence to  startle  and  fright  them  out  ot 
their  dead  sleep  in  a morning  doth 
greatly  trouble  and  distemper  their 
i brains,”  caused  his  son  to  be  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  some  instrument,  and. 
sa vs  the  essayist,  “I  was  never  without , 
a servant  who  to  that,  purpose  attended 
upon  me.”  But  Mr.  Carnegie’s  practice 
is  none  the  less  to  be  commended,  and  ! 
others,  even  those  in  the  humblest  cir- 1 
cu Distances,  might  well  follow  his  ex- 
ample. It  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  j 
organ  with  heaving  bellows  in  the  bouse. 
A mandolin,  with  its  pleasant  tinkle 
and  occasional  plnnkety -plunk,  is  the 
instrument  of  instruments;  though  u 
the  family  cannot  afford  one,  a con-  j 
certina  might  serve.  A cornet  should 
be  used  only  in  cases  of  extreme  neces-  i 
sity,  as  in  the  case  of  a visitiDg^  deaf  i 
aunt.  In  this  "too  daily  life”  the 
awakener,  alas,  is  a grinding  trolley 
car,  the  whoop  of  some  huckster, t.  the 
irritating  call  of  an  electric  bell  with 
button  publicly  exposed  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  heartless.  Thus  awakened, 
how  can  any  one  enter  calmly  upon  toe 
labor  of  the  day?  He  is  indeed  a.  phil- 
osopher if  he  can  show  the  sublime  in- 
difference of  Jasper  in  (he  song. 
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merman  played  a trombone  solo  in  the 

afternoon  and  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke  a 
cornet  solo  last  night.  The  audience  in 
the  afternoon  was  of  good  size,  and  at 
night  there  were  very  few  vacant  seats 
In  the  hail. 

There  arc  some  who  prelend  to  trunk 
poorly  of  such  bands.  They  admit  the 
technic  of  Sousa’s,  the  rhythm,  the  ac- 
cent and  all  that,  but  they  admit  these 
tilings  as  though  they  were  of  little  con- 
sequence, and  they  insist  that  a brass 
band  should  be  heard  only  in  the  street, 
at  a fireman’s  muster,  in  a stand  by  the 
beach,  in  processions.  They  secretly 
enjoy  this  sort  of  music  anywhere,  but 
by  admitting  their  pleasure  they  fear 
they  would  betray  poor  taste. 

Let  such  feeble  and  timorous  souls 
read  the  noble  apothegm  of  Mr.  G.  K 
Chesterton  and  take  courage:  "A  brass 

band  is  purely  spiritual  and  seeks  only 
to  quicken  the  internal  life.” 

For  the  hearer  of  such  music  thinks 
better  of  himself.  For  the  time  he.  too. 
is  courageous;  he  too  could  drink  de- 
light of  battle  with  his  peers.  His  back 
is  straightened,  his  chest  is  thrown  out.  i 
Rheumatism  quits  his  sculptural  leg.-, 
and  eczema  is  only  a word  in  advertise- 
ments. He  renews  his  youth  at  un- 
sound ot  the  cornet. 

Great  is  Sousa!  His  greatness  now  is 
international.  Kings  and  Queens,  po-  - 
tentates  of  all  grades  and  statesmen  o 
all  parties  have  wondered  at  his  line- 
and  curves  and  sweeps  and  dashes  and  I 
gentle  repressions  and  coaxing  way- 
and  side-stepping  and  prancing  and  im- 
perious commands  and  launching  q- 
thunderbolts.  They  have  asked  for  pri- 
vate conversations.  They  have  glad  > 
accepted  homage  in  march  form  and 
dared  in  some  instances  to  hope  tor  per- 
sonal dedications.  Serene,  he  march?  • , 
on  his  triumphant  way,  confident  in  his 
mission  of  bringing  ail  nations  to  marc-' 
in  peace  together.  Hence  the  new 
march  composed  for  his  coming  tou> 
around  the  world.  “The  Diploma  • 
And  who,  pray,  is  the  diDlo-nat  tin's  | 
honored?  Was  he  snatched  from  sour 
editorial  chair  to  amaze  a foreign  nili 
by  his  shrewdness  and  eloquence  , v\  as 
he  chosen  for  his  wealth  and  for  the 
fact  that  he  had  once  studied  French  hi 
school?  O no.  The  true  dip  omat  >- 
Mr.  Sousa.  His  band  speaks  the  uni- 
versal language,  it  appeals  to  a ! na 
tions,  it  makes  for  the  glory  of  Am  rlca. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Sousa  s neve  suite. 
“At  the  King’s  Court.”  Mark  how 
easy  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
Jukes,  he  I ted  earls  and  noble  dame- 
has  taught  this  stalwart  patriot  nice 
verbal  distinctions  and  brought  full  ac 
quaintance  with  the  forms  that  are 
envied  by  our  own  untitled  aristocracy 
This  suite  is  in  three  movements:  He' 
ladyship  the  countess,  her  grace  ti. 
duchess,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Am 
these  grades  in  the  aristocracy  a.re  cun- 
ningly differentiated  in  the  music.  H«o 
ladyship  is  not  disinclined  to  a dancin  - 
romp,  but  she  is  a high  stepper  and  m'' 
and  then  her  foot  is  shot  skyward.  He- 
grace  prefers  the  languorous  waltz,  t_ 
old-fashioned  melting, 

■with  a suspicion  of  a glide  and  m 
thought  of  a two  step.  Flourish  ot 
trumpets  without.  Role  of  drums.  Hei 
majesty  enters  as  though  drawn  in  oil 
casters.  Cheers  of  the  populace.  Inde- 
scribable enthusiasm. 

After  all.  it  is  not  the  overture  to 
••Oberon”;  it  is  not  the  Welsh  Rhapsoi. , 
by  Mr.  Edward  German,  whose  rt.i. 
name  is  Jones;  it  is  not  the  ‘Rice  of  ihe 
Valkyries”  that  draws  the  crowd  t > 
Sousa's  concerts.  The  Welsh  Rha^ody 
from  its  pervading  melancholy  migm 
have  been  inspired  by  immoderate  in- 
dulgence in  rabbits  of  that  land  did  v 
not  know  that  the  M elsh  are  inclined 
to  be  dismal  in  their  folk-songs,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  Jovial.  No,  tin 
men  and  women  who  crowd  the  ha! 
wish  to  hear  Mr.  Sousa's  marches  and 
see  him  conduct  them.  This  muse 
the  eve  as  well  as  the  ear.  1 h< 
more  marches  the  better.  Welcome  too. 
are  such  pieces  as  “The  Mouse  and  tin 
Plrvok”  and  the  symphonic  fantasia  cm 
-EverylSdy  Works  But  Father."  Such 
music  brings  joy  to  the  complaining 
I millions  of  men;  it  stiffens  the  back- 
i bone;  it  stills  the  collywobbles;  it  warms 
the  cockles  of  the  heart;  It  brushes  coo- 
webs  from  the  brain.  Great,  then,  is 
Sousa  diplomat  and  benefactor.  M.i' 
his  calesthenics  never  grow  less! 


fee per 

provide  a wholly  separate  table  for 
tlfeir  help,  and  do  not  consider  grape 
fruit,  oyster  crabs,  usparafens,  when  it 
is  a delicacy  or  indelicacy,  ont  of  sea- 
son, to  be  indispensable  to  the  wel- 
fare, bodily  and  spiritual,  of  the  do- 
mestic. ' 

The  aunt  “regarded  mustard  when 
served  with  beef  as  a useless  extrava- 
gance.’’ Here  again  is  a subject  for 
discussion.  They  that  eat  simply  for 
health  and  to  be  disagreeable  to  men 
and  women  of  stronger  or  careless 
stomachs  would  applaud  her.  Yet  we 
find  in  “Hortus  Sanitatis”  (1490)  that 
if  mustard  be  “drunk  fasting,  it  makes 
the  intellect  good”  and  Gerard,  a een- 
tury  and  a half  later,  assures  us  that 
mustard  “helpeth  those  that  have  tbeir 
hair  pulled  off.”  Beef  was  supposed  by 
the  Elizabethans  to  do  harm  to  the 
wits.  See  Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cbeek’s 
famous  remark.  Mustard  was  a cor- 
rective. "When  Charles  ^Lamb  thought 
of  his  friend  as  poofl  for  cannibals  he 
also  instinctively  thought  of  their  add- 
ing “tie  cool  malignity  of  mustard.” 
But  hundreds  today  shun  the  condi- 
ment. as  a burner  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  sworn  ally  of  Satan  in 
his  favorite  form  of  Demon  Ram.  An 
Englishman  defines  mustard  as  the 
thing  that  makes  beef  taste  bad  if  it 
isn't  there:*’  but  the  waste  of  mustard 
is  a -solemn  fact.  W as  it  not  Mr.  FoF 
man  himself  who  confessed  that  he 
“made  biy  fortune,  not.  by  what  people 
consumed,  but  by  what  they  left  oi| 
their  plates 7”  j 

The  third  charge  is  trnly  serious? 
The  aunt,  it  is  said,  substituted  a des- 
sert spoon  for  tbe  table  spoon,  in  which 
her  sister  was  to  take  brandy  after 
dinner,  by  tbe  advice  of  a physician. 


MR.  BLOWHARD  AGAIN. 

It  appears  that  the  late  William 
Sharp  adopted  the  pseudonym  of  “Fioj 
Maeleod”  because  he  thought  be  bad  no: 
a fair  chance  given  to  him  in  his  Celtic 
work : If  believed  that  the  judgment  of 
certain  critics  was  prejudiced  by  reason 
of  enmities  excited  by  his  other  work. 
After  he  had  made  a success  as  “I  iona 
Maeleod”  it  was  “too  late  to  retire." 
We  do  not  see  why  it  was  too  late ; on 
the  contrary,  the  laugh  against  the 
critics  who  found  “Fiona”  a genius  and 
William  a poor  thing  would  have  made 
tbe  great  public  Mr.  Sharps  friend- 

A year  ago  we  met  a man  of  leisure 
who  was  much  interested  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  Celt.  He  was  a wan- 
derer. and  in  the  course  of  his  Celtic 
adventures  he  had  met  “Miss  Fiona 
Maeleod” — for  he  assured  us  that  she 
was  a maiden ; we  are  inclined  to  think 
Uml  he  described  ber  as  a charminf 
, spinster.  lie  told  us  at  length  abou1 
her  face,  figure,  carriage,  home  life 
methods  of  work,  for,  it  seems,  she  tool 
a fancy  to  him  and  was  confidential 
he  intimated  that  she  told  him  the  stor? 
of  her  life.  And  while  he  talked  b> 
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erformanee.  however,  was 
;c  in  opposition  tu  that 
..  The  lneidiariisni  was 
nterp rotation  was  mat-  I 
iiriv,;  yet  to  hear  tills 
with  warmth  and  fin- 
Kr.cisds  played  the  ! 
the  utmost  sympathy, 

. dans  -nay  have  ap- 
ui'k  music  hr  displayed 
not  a sign  of  emotion  | 
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AT  HIS  CONCERTS 
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Mr  John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  band 
gave  concerts  In  Symphony  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  evening.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Schiller,  soprano,  sang  at  both 
concerts,  and  Ml.-:s  Jeannette  Powers, 
violinist,  nlaved  at  both.  Mr.  Loo  -din 


A MEAN  AUNT. 

Thackeray  once  wrote  that  more  j 
were  some  actions  so  contemptible  that  j 
only  woman,  lovely  woman,  could  pci"  | 
petrate  them.  Yet  we  heard  not  la>S  | 
ago  of  a husband— a suburbanite,  we 
arc  happy  to  say — who  used  to  *cad 
horrible  murder  cases  to  his  nervous 
wife  at  the  breakfast  table  so  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  cal.  were 

tinder  the  impression  that  Mr.  Daniel 
Quilp  left  rio  son  and  heir. 

Wo  now  learn  from  a London  journal 
that  a man  quarrelled  with  his  aunt 
over  some  question  of  an  allowance, 
j ( ben  accused  her  in  a let*  .r  ot  a 
I “miserly  and  uHorly  heartless  nature 
I and  enclosed  an  itemized  statement  of 
| her  alleged  mean  practices,  which  be 
; threatened  to  circulate  among  her  tel- 
I atives,  friends,  all  the  neighbors  and 
I shopkeepers,  and  all  the  members  of 
her  church.  Women  have  undue  in- 
fluence at  present,  and  he  was  bound 
i over  to  keep  the  peace.  What  did 
Auntie  do  that  was  so  moan?  She 
| counted  the  asparagus  left  after  a 
meal  so  that  the  servants  could  not. 
cat  the  healthful  tins  and  stalks  end 
escape  undetected.  WcU,  many  house- 


looked  us  straight  in  the  face  and  ne 
blushed  or  choked.  Nor  did  a tbundi 
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bolt  strike  him ; nor  did  the  earth  opei 
and  swallow  him  up.  But  wild  horse; 
could  nol  drag  from  him  her  name. 
must  respect  her  confidence,  he  said. 

He  is  one  of  a large  family.  Mentioi 
to  one  of  them  the  name  of  any  livin; 
man  of  distinction  and  you  will  hea 
from  his  lips : “I  know  him  very  well. 
They  are  all  amiable,  cheerful  liars 
They  have  their  uses,  for  misinforma 
tion  is.  as  a rule,  more  entertaining  thai 
information.  Artemus  Ward  met  one  o 
tbe  family — Mr.  Blowhard  who 
“Ned”  Forrest  like  a book  : “Is  wei 

acquainted  with  a certain  actres: 
Could  have  married  her  just  as  easy 
not  if  he  had  wanted  to.  Didn  t like  he 
style  and  so  concluded  not  to  marr 
her.  Knows  Dan  Rice  well, 
all  of  his  men  and  horses.  Is  on  term 
of  affectionate  intimacy  with  Dan 1 


rhiuocerous.  and  is  tolerably  well  a 
quaintod  with  the  performin 


T well  «•, 
elephant- 

M embers  of  this  family  sometimes  wrii' 
their  memoirs,  which  are  published  gt^ 
crallv  in  two  volumes. 


IONGERT  FOYER 

Strauss'  “Salome"  Has  Many 
Sensational  Features. 
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The  Evening  Herald  published  last 
Monday  a picture  of  a scene  from  Rich- 
ard Strauss’  opera  “Salome."  which  has 
made  a sensation  throughout  Germany 
as  well  as  at  Dresden,  where  the  opera 
was  produced. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Conried  may  pro- 
duce the  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  next  season,  with  the  composer 
as  conductor.  We  doubt  very  much 
whether  anythirfg  of  the  kind  will  hap- 
pen. New  York’s  nice  sense  of  the 
moralities  will  prevent  the  production 
of  the  music  drama.  Chief  of  police 
and  newspapers  that  were  so  easily 
shocked  by  that  zealous  tract,  "Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession,”  would  not  toler- 
ate the  thought  of  Salome  with  a hectic 
flush  pursuing  John  the  Baptist,  piqued 
because  the  prophet  said  rude,  coarse 
things  to  her,  dancing  the  “danse  du 
ventre"  before  Herod  and  his  wife  and 
the  court,  receiving  the  head  of  John 
as  a reward,  and  then,  as  in  Strauss’ 
version,  kissing  passionately  the  head 
till  the  disgusted  Herod  orders  his  sol- 
diers to  throw  their  shields  on  her  to  do 
her  die.  as  our  forefathers  used  to  say. 
There  is  a new  chief  of  police,  but  the 
critics  are  still  adamant  in  the  matter 
of  stage  morality. 

The  story  that  Strauss  will  produce 
“Salome”  in  New  York  may  be  coupled 
with  the  one  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
exceedingly  anxious  to  be  the  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  next 
season  if  Mr.  Gericke  should  leave. 
That  Emperor  William  dislikes  the 
thought  of  his  first  opera-conductor  in 
Berlin  composing  a ‘‘Salome”  is  highly 
credible.  The  Emperor  in  art  is  a Phil- 
istine; when  he  speaks  or  writes  about 
any  form  of  art  he  reminds  one  of 
Thackeray’s  inscription  for  a statue  of 
George  I.;  “He  hated  arts  and  despised 
literature;  but  he  liked  train  oil  in  his 
salads  and  gave  an  enlightened  patron- 


Oscar  tVildo  foundeB  hli  pla 

on  Gustave  Flaubert'*  short  st 
Todias,"  but  Flaubert  was  u 
of  any  superfluity  of  naughtli 
Salome  (s  a charming  young  girl  wh.. 
ba.s  not  the  slightest  Interest  In  John,  or 
Ion.kana.an  (wv  follow  Flaubert’s  spell- 
ing). Her  mother  taught  her  to  dam  e, 
to  serve  her  own  purposes,  and  after 
the  dance  she  said  to  Herod  wit  It  a 
childish  lisp;  “1  wish  you  would  give 
nie  on  a platter  the  head"— then  as 
Flaubert  tells  the  tale,  she  could  not 
remember  the  name,  but  it  finally  .-ante 
to  her  and  with  a smile  site  added; 
“the  head  of  Ioakanann!" 

The  execution!  r who  had  drowned 
Aristobulus.  strangled  Alexander, 
burned  Matathlas  alive  and  behcadi  .1 
several,  did  not  dare  to  kill  the  Bap 
tist  His  teeth  chattered,  his  body  was 
all  of  a tremble.  For  lie  had  seen  a 
vision  of  the  groat  angel  of  the  Santa  ri 
tans  brandishing  a.n  Immense  sword, 
red,  and  like  a darting  flame.  But  hr. 
buckled  himself  to  the  task  and  brought 
Salome  the  head.  She  merely  looked 
at  it.  and  an  old  woman  took  it  into 
the  chamber  of  feasting. 

And  mark  the  art  with  which  Flau- 
bert ends  his  story!  Faithful  followers 
of  the  Baptist  got  possession  of  the 
precious  relic.  “And  the  three,  having 
taken  the  head  of  Iaokanaan,  went  with 
it  on  the  side  of  Galilee.  As  it  was  very 
heavy,  they  carried  it  alternately.” 

Wilde  took  from  Flaubert  ideas  of 
local  color,  the  disputes  between  the 
feasters,  the  chattering  of  sectarians, 
etc.  His  SAlome  was  his  own,  and  she 
is  a fit  subject  for  an  asylum. 
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from  the  Bible,  It  was  revived  recently 
In  rvirif)  witli  Calve  ns  Salome,  anil  It 
was  performed  not  long  ago  In  London, 
with  the  substitution  of  names  of  char 
actors  and  with  another  .••<•0110  of  lie 
action.  Just  as  Verdi's  “Bn  Ballo  In 
Mai'i  bora"  and  “Rigolello"  wen- 
changed  by  the  censor  for  political  re.j 
sons. 

Strauss’  opera  presents  such  great 
difficulties  the t it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  be  performed  in  many  opera 
houses.  Not  only  is  the  music  incredi- 
bly hard  for  skilled  singers  and  plac- 
ers, but  the  stage  setting  Is  most  elabo- 
rate. The  subject  will  shock  many, 
not  merely  because  the  characters  are 
biblical,  but  because  sehnuousnesc.  be- 
comes mad  sensuality,  and  Salome  is 
represented  as  a pervert  of  the  worst 
(lea  riptlon,  a woman  that  would  have 
been  crowned  queen  at  a banquet  given 
by  the  ingenious  Marquis  do  Sade. 
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age  to  bad  oysters.” 

Not  long  ago  William  visited  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Brunswick,  who,  to 
do  him  honor,  ordered  a performance  of 
Verdi’s  superb  "Othello"  at  the  Opera 
House.  At  the  end  the  Emperor  invited 
|The  leader  of  the  orchestra  into  his  box 
and  said:  “When  I come  to  Brunswick 
again  you  must  play  my  favorite  music 
for  me.  I do  not  like  ‘Othello.’  It  is 
interesting  in  a way,  but  it  has  not 
effected  me  in  the  least.”  Then  he  said 
—we  quote  his  words  as  reported  in 
Musical  America:  “I  cannot  remember 
a note  of  what  I have  heard.  What  is 
the  opera  for?  To  amuse  and  instruct. 
I go  there  with  my  wife  and  children, 
and  we  like  to  hear  something  we  can 
take  away  with  us,  something  that 
sounds  in' our  souls  for  days  afterward. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  in  ‘Othello.’  I 
am  not  impressed;  I like  being  im- 
pressed. When  next  I come,  sing  me 
something  I like.” 

Strauss  made  use  of  Oscar  Wilde’s 
“Salome"  for  his  libretto.  Wilde,  as  is 
well  known,  wrote  it  in  French  in  the 
hope  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  would  play 
the  heroine.  Then  his  friend  Lord 
Alfred  Douglas  translated  it  into  Eng- 
lish, and  this  version,  with  Aubrey 
Beardsley's  remarkable  illustrations, 
was  published  in  London  and  in  Boston 
in  1894.  There  was  a row  in  London  last 
May  when  the  New  Stage  Society  pro- 
duced the  play  in  spite  of  the  decree 
of  the  lord  chamberlain.  Even  the  Ref- 
eree found  the  final  scene  "a  little  ridic- 
ulous and  a good  deal  disgusting;  its 
enacting  suggested  much  courage  and 
little  deiicacj-.” 

Salome  seizes  the  head  and  addresses 
a long  and  burning  speech  to  it,  begin- 
ning: “Ah!  thou  wouidst  not  suffer  me 
to  kiss  thy  mouth,  Iokanaan.  Well!  I 
will  kiss  it  now.”  When  she  is  through 
Herod  inveighs  against  the  monstrous 
conduct  of  the  girl  and  says  to  Herodias: 
“In  truth,  what  she  has  done  is  a great 
crime.  I am  sure  that  it  is  a crime 
against  some  unknown  God.”  Herodias 
answers:  “I  am  well  pleased  with  my 
daughter.  She  has  done  well.” 

This  is  the  final  scene: 

(The  slaves  put  out  the  torches.  The 
stars  disappear.  A great  cloud  crosses 
the  moon  and  conceals  it  completely. 
The  stage  becomess  quite  dark.  The 
Tftfrarch  begins  to  climb  the  staircase) 

1 he  Voice  of  Salome.  ’Ah!  1 have 
kissed  thy  mouth,  Iokanaan.  1 have 
kissed  thy  mouth.  There  was  a bitter 
taste  on  thy  lips.  Was  it  the  taste  ol 
blood?  Nay;  but  .perchance  it  was  the 
taste  of  love.  They  say  that  love  hath 
a bitter  taste.  But  what  matter?  What, 
matter.  1 have  kissed  thy  mouth,  [o- 
kar.aan,  T have  kissed  thy  mouth.’  (A 
ray  of  moonlight  falls  on  Salome  and 
illumines  her.) 

■ ‘.Herod  (turning  round  and  seeing 

■ Salome)  Kill  that  woman!’  (The  sol- 

I diers  rush  forward  and  crush  benoa.rn 

■ ir  shields  Salome,  daughter  of  He- 
Princess  of  Judea.)” 


There  is  another  Salome,  a purely  fan- 
tastical creature,  Salome  of  the  esoteric 
White  islands  imagined  by  Jules  La- 
forgue. This  Salome  was  a metaphysi- 
cian; Iaokanaan  was  a Socialist  from 
the  north;  and  the  Tetrareh  Emerakl- 
Archetypas,  a.  mere  dilettante,  promised 
| Salome  her  heart’s  desire  if  she  would 
only  shorten  her  admirable  lecture,  for 
he  saw  that  his  guests,  the  princes  of 
the  north,  were  restless  in  their  seats, 
although  they  were  too  well  bred  to 
pull  out  their  watches  or  to  ask  in  a 
I clear,  bell-like  voice:  "What  time  are 

I you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  here?” 

| So  the  poor  Anarchist  was  sacrificed. 
Salome  wished  to  experiment  with  the 
head  to  see  if  there  was  consciousness 
after  decapitation.  The  electric  cur- 
rents drew  from  it.  only  inconsequential 
grimaces.  She  put  an  opal  in  the  mouth 
1 of  the  prophet,  kissed  the  mouth  com- 
passionately, sealed  it  with  a corrosive 
seal,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea.  Throw- 
ing the  head  she  lost  her  balance,  fell 
I over  the  parapet,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks. 

It  is  for  “Salome”  that  Laforgue  im- 
: agined  this  strange  sentence:  “An  or- 

chestra with  instruments  of  ivory  im- 
provised a littie  and  unanimous  over- 
ture in  an  allegro  and  fatalistic  mode.’’ 

1 This  to  die  Greeks  is  foolishness,  but 
j this  overture  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
- many  played  in  Symphony  concerts. 

It  is  reported  that  Wilde,  to  find  inspi- 
ration, went  from  picture  gallery  to 
gallery  in  search  of  the  true  Salome. 
The  one  by  Rubens  reminded  him  of  a 
farm  woman;  that  of  Leonardo  was  too 
bodiless  and  cold;  the  ones  by  Durer 
and  Leclerc  were  ineffective;  Regnault’s 
was  a gypsy  girl:  Tintoretto’s  pleased 
him  by  reason  of  its  flesh  tints  and  her 
triumphant  air  as  she  holds  aloft  the 
silver  platter;  but  it  was  only  the 
strange  picture  by  Gustave  Moreau  that 
fully  satisfied  him. 

By  the  way,  where  did  Swinburne,  for 
his  “Masque  of  Queen  Bersa.be."  find 
the  idea  that  Herodias  herself  did  the 
cruel  dancing? 

J atn  the  Queen  Herodias. 

This  headband  of  rny  temples  was 
King  Herod’s  gold  band  woven  mo. 

This  broken  dry  staff  in  my  hand 

Was  the  queen’s  staff  of  a great  land 
Betwixen  Perse  and  Samarie. 

For  that  ono  dancing  of  my  feet. 

The  fire  Is  come  in  ray  green  wheat. 

From  one  sea  to  'he  other  sea. 

It  was  in  1895  tha.t  Loie  Fuller  ‘danced 
in  a pantomime  “Salome”  in  Paris  at 
[he  Comedie  Parisienne.  The  pantomime 
/was  contrived  by  Armand  Silvestre  and 
Charles  Henry  Meltzer,  the  man  who 
j at  one  time  to  look  enough  like  Shake- 
speare to  excite  the  envy  of  Mr.  Hall 
! Caine,  and  now  Is  Mr.  Conried’s  press- 
man at  the  Metropolitan,  after  a va- 
ried experience  as  dramatic  critic,  star 
interviewer,  translator,  playwright. 

Loie  Salome  danced  in  the  electric 
light  to  the  undoing  of  the  Baptist.  She 
came  on  still  a child;  with  all  thewhite 
and  rose  fragilities  of  girlhoodF*"  She 
danced  with  children.  Herod  was  fas- 
cinated. and  Herodias  was  quick  to 
take  advantage.  Salome  danced  again, 
“frightened,  wondering.”  John  looked 
! on  and  determined  to  save  her  soul. 

The  girl  was  forced  to  dance,  but  “in 
I anguish  and  in  terror.”  Herod  seized 
■ her  in  his  arms;  the  Baptist  interfered 
j and  was  led  away  by  the  guards.  They 
| grieving  and  half  mad  she  danced  again, 
i to  save  the  prophet's  life.  Herod  a.gain 
; held  her  in  his  arms;  at  that  moment 
ij  Herodias  entered  bearing  the  head  of 
; John,  and  Salome  fell  as  a dead  body 
falls. 


Jules  Massenet  anticipated  Strauss  in 
his  subject,  as  far  as  names  are  con- 
cerned. His  “Herodiade”  was  produced 
at  Brussels  in  1881.  The  libretto  is  by 
Paul  Miiliet  and  Georges  Hartmann,  the 
late  music  publisher.  "A  singular  idea.” 
said  one  of  the  critics,  "to  take  the 
famous  legend  of  Salome  for  an  operatic 
subject;  to  turn  this  maiden  into  a Jew- 
ish grisette,  who  chases  John  with  her 
amorous  entreaties,  and  to  turn  the  in-  1 
npired  prophet  into  a softy,  who  finally 
allows  himself  to  be  ensnared.”  Herod 
is  in  love  with  Salome,  who  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him;  Herodia.s  insists 
on  the  death  of  the  prophet.  When  she 
finally  has  his  head  Salome  tries  to  kill 
her.  and  then  a nd  not  till  then  does/ 
Salome  know  that  Herodias  is  her 
mother.  Learning  the  fact,  she  slays  1 
| herself  at.  the  feet  of  Herodias. 

Even  the  French  were  displeased  by 
, these  ‘'lubricous  commonplaces,”  and 


JULIAN  PASCAL’S 


Mr.  Julian  Pascal  gave  his  first  piano 
recital  in  Boston  last  evening  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall.  Hie  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: Beethoven's  sonata,  op.  27,  No.  2; 
Chopin’s  etude  in  G flat,  op.  10,  No.  5; 
Nocturne  in  C sharp  minor,-  etude  in  C 
minpr,  op.  10,  No.  12:  Scherzo  in  C 
sharp  minor.  Prelude  in  G major,  op. 
28;  Polonaise  in  A flat,  op.  53;  Rubin- 
stein’s etude  in  C;  Pascal’s  Compensa- 
tion, Bourree  and  Elfentanz,  and  a 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  by  Liszt. 

Mr.  Pascal,  we  are  informed,  was 
born  on  the  island  of  Barbados.  He 
studied  music  in  Germany,  and  one  of 
his  teachers  was  Martin  Krause  of 
Le.ipsic.  He  made  London  his  dwelling 
place  for  some  years,  and  taught  the 
piano  at  the  Guildhall  school.  And  now 
he  teaches  in  New  York. 

His  programme  last  night  was  of  rea- 
sonable length,  and  it  was  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  familiar  and  approved 
pieces.  The  programme  distributed 
among  the  audience  was  annotated,  so 
that  each  hearer  had  no  excuse  for  not 
dilating  with  the  proper  emotion.  Thus 
the  sonata  by  Beethoven  was  elucidated 
as  follows:  “The  first  movement  of  this 
so-called  ‘Moonilght  sonata’  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  composer’s 
tender  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his  early 
love.  In  the  allegretto  he  seeks  passing 
relief  in  playful  humor.  Later  he  gives 
way  to  despairing  grief,  a.s  expressed  in 
the  wonderful  last  movement.”  All  this 
may  or  may  not  be  so.  It  depends 
wholly  on  the  disposition  and  fancy  of 
the  hearer.  The  annotation  to  Chopin's 
etude  in  G flat,  op.  10,  No.  5.  was  more 
ingenious,  for  who  would  have  thought 
of  coupling  the  names  of  Pope  and  Cho- 
pin? Mr.  Pascal  finds  that  this  etude 
portrays  "the  anticipation  of  such 
pleasure  as  may  come  with  the  arrival 
of  a friend,  a comrade.  As  Pope  has 
said,  ‘ ’Tie  expectation  makes  a blessing 
dear.’  ” And  so  Pope  might  serve  to 
illustrate  any  programme.  Docs  a pian- 
ist play  a fugue?  The  programme  should 
bear  the  note:  “Yet  holds  the  eel  of  sci- 
ence by  the  tail”;  for  surely  a fugue  is 
scientific  and  often  slippery.  Or  a 
singer,  about  to  emit  some  tender  Ger- 
man love  song,  disdainful  of  possible 
criticism,  might  address  his  -professional 
listeners  in  the  printed  lines: 

Silence  ye  wolves!  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia 
howls. 

And  makes  nicht  hideous;  answer  him,  ye 
owls! 

Mr.  Pascal  has  evidently  studied  both 
the  technic  and  the  aesthetics  of  his 
art.  but  his  performance  last  evening 
was  singularly  and  unaccountably  un- 
even. He  began  well.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata 
was  truly  romantic  and  as  free  from 
sentimentalism  as  it  was  from  the 
rigidity  which  some  affect,  fearing  to 
betray  too  much  emotion.  The  reading 
of  the  allegretto  was  unconventional 
but  effective  in  its  way.  In  the  finale 
be  gave  out  the  first  song  theme  with 
true  passion,  but  in  this  movement 'his 
strength  seemed  to  fail  him  at  times. 
We  do  not%gfer  to  mere  force,  for  force 
in  piano  playing  is  often  a symptom  of 
inherent  weakness.  The  same  lack  of 
true  strength  was  noticeable  in  the 
scherzo  and  polonaise  of  Chopin,  which 
in  other  respects  were  poorly  played. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  other 
pieces  there  were  pleasurable  moments, 
due  chiefly  to  agreeable  touch,  sustained 
melody  and  indisputable  musical  feel- 
ing. After  the  polonaise  the  pianist 
pulled  himself  together  and  gave  a spir- 
ited. if  not  flawless,  performance  of 
Rubinstein’s  Etude,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  repeat. 

There  was  a very  friendly  audience 
of  fair  size. 

CONCERT  AT  POTTER  HALL 

Lyric  rind  Dramatic  Programme  Given 
Under  the  Directing  Hand  of 
E.  H.  Darmarid. 
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comedy  occasioned  some  capital  acting 
by  Mrs.  Darrfland  and  Mr.  Deslouls, 
who  made  the  most  of  a farcical  situa- 
tion arid  yet  kept  the  play  on  a level  of 
legitimate  comedy.  It  was  fully  appre- 
ciat'd by  the  hearers,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellent enunciation  and  clever  gesture. 
The  players  were  enthusiastically  re- 
called. 

A NEW  WAIST. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Au- 
guste Person,  the  inventor  of  the  crino- 
line, came  across  the  Atlantic,  the  re- 
port came  with  it  that  the  "Directory” 
would  be  the  coming  fashion.  Women 
hastened  to  confirm  the  rumor. 

Mr.  Person  invented  the  crinoline 
when  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a fash- 
ionable dressmaker,  and  he  sold  his 
rights  for  $800.  It  is  said  that  three 
women  who  were  no  longer  slim  made 
the  crinoline  fashionable.  And  now 
the  veiled  prophet  who  gives  the  word 
in  Paris  that  is  heard  round  the  world 
decrees  that  woman’s  figure  is  too  pro- 
nounced; “it  needs  softening  and 
rounding  off.”  In  the  new  fashion  the 
figure  is  suggested,  “not  stated  ex- 
plicitly in  whalebone.”  Some  male  ama- 
teurs may  prefer  this  vagueness;  others 
may  say  with  Sordido  in  Middleton’s 
tragedy  ; “Choosing  in  a huge  farthin- 
gale is  like  the  baying  of  ware  under 
a great  pent-house.” 

Woman  has  had  many  waists  down 
the  centuries,  “high  and  low,”  says  an 
earnest  sociologist,  “rounded,  pointed, 
now  fluent,  now  rigid.”  The  pendulum 
of  taste  swings  far.  Now  there  are 
no  stays,  and  now  the  woman  can  say 
in  the  words  of  the  old  song  : 

Last  Sunday  at  St.  James’s  pravera 
I ilrest  in  all  my  wbale-honc  airs. 

Mr.  Philip  Fithian,  a tutor  in  a Vir- 
ginian house  in  1774,  was  a close  ob- 
server, and  he  kept  a diary.  He  thus 
described  a governess : “Her  stays  are 
suited  to  come  up  to  the  upper  part 
of  her  shoulders,  almost  to  her  chin, 
and  arc  swaithed  around  her  as  low  as 
they  possibly  can  be,  allowing  her  hard- 
ly liberty  to  walk  at  all.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  a vastly  modest  dress.”  Advised 
to  marry  a Miss  Betsey  Lee,  who  was  25 
years  old  and  “masculine  and  dauntless,” 
he  looked  her  over  carefully,  as  though 
he  were  an  ambassador  of  old  days 
surveying  the  proposed  bride  for  his 
royal  master : “She  was  pinched  up 

rather  too  near  in  a pair  of  new-fash- 
ioned stays,  which,  I think,  are  a nui- 
sance both  to  us  and  themselves.  For 
the  late  importation  of  stays,  said  now 
to  be  most  fashionable  in  London,  are 
produced  upward  so  high  we  ca’ 
scarcely  have  any  view  at  all  of  ladi 
snowy  necks,  and  on  the  contrary  f 
are  extended  so  low  that  whener^ 

dies  who  wear  them,  either  young  or  old, 
have  occasion  to  walk,  the  motion  neces- 
sary for  walking  innst,  I think,  cause 
a disagreeable  friction  against  the  lower 
end  of  the  stays,  which  is  so  hard  and 
unyielding.  I imputed  the  flush  which 
was  visible  in  her  face  to  her  being 
swaithed  up,  body,  soul  and  limbs,  to- 
gether in  her  stays.”  Mr.  Fithian  did 
not  propose  to  her.  Not  long  after  there 
was  a revolt  to  the  daring  Umpire  fash- 
ions. 

Now,  an  English  writer  assures  us. 
the  tumble-house  ngure  is  about  to  lose 
its  vogue.  “Women  are  to  get  tired  of 
suggesting  a tightly-rolled  umbrella  with 
a circumbendibus.”  There  will  be  a 
return  to  fluency.  But  as  the  London 
sociologist  well  says : “Whatever  her 

new  waist  is  going  to  be  like,  woman 
will  always  be  woman.  The  more  she 
changes,  the  more  she  is  the  same 
thiug.” 


There  was  last  . veiling  in  Potter  Hall 
a “lyric  and  dramatic  concert,”  under  j 
the  direction  ol  Mr.  E.  H.  Darmand  of 
the  William  L.  Whitney  International 
School  of  Music.  The  programme  was  1 
of  a-  miscellaneous  nature,  including  a 
one-act  comedy  by  Desbeaux.  acted  by  I 
Mrs.  Darmand  and  Mr.  Edmund  Des'-  j 
louis;  a reading  by  Mrs.  Darmand;  a I 
scene,  “Love's  Vow,”  bv  Audran.  sung 
in  ICnelish  by  Miss  Handy  and  Mr.  G. 


1 


/ 3 / * ^ 


TEA  WITHOUT. 

A tea  importer  in  London,  comment- 
ing on  the  “wave  of  sobriety  that,  in 
passing  over  England,  is  carrying  on 
its  crest  a remarkable  change  in  the 
tea  drinking  habits  of  the  people,”  says; 


Jy 


: “The  English'  are  at  last  finding  out 
what  the  llussians,  the  French,  the 
Germans,  and.  in  fact,  all  other  con- 
tinental peoples,  found  out  long  ago. 
that  dart  color  does  not  mean  excel- 
lence, and  sugar  and  cream  are  not 
conducive  to  the  full  enioyment  of  good 
tea.”  He  says  nothing,  however,  about 
the  possible  disappearance  of  tea  gowns. 

So  sugar  and  cream  must  go.  When 
Lady  Morgan  gave  tea  parties  in  Dub- 
lin they  were  distinguished  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tea  and  of  the  company.  These 
parties  may  live,  preserved  in  memoirs, 
but  her  stereotyped  joke  : “Sugar  your- 
selves, gentlemen,  and  I'll  milk  you  all,” 
will  require  a foot  note  of  explanation. 
Stories  of  the  use  of  sugar  and  cream 
will  soon  seem  as  incredible  as  that 
told  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  great-grand- 
mother, one  of  a party  who  sat  down 
to  the  first  pound  of  tea  that  came  into 
Penrith : “It  was  sent  as  a present 

and  without  directions  how  to  use  it. 
They  boiled  the  whole  at  once  in  a bot- 
tle and  sat  down  to  eat  the  leaves  with 
butter  and  salt,  and  they  wondered  how 
any  person  could  like  such  a diet.”  An- 
other version  speaks  of  the  use  of 
melted  butter  on  the  leaves.  There  are 
villages,  we  are  told,  in  New  England 
where  sugar  and  cream  are  still  de- 
scribed by  the  genteel  as  “condiments” 
for  tea,  and  the  fluid  is  now  and  then 
sweetened  by  a stream  from  a sirup  jug 
Tea  will  still  be  served,  and  the  mod- 
ern Memmia  will  still  answer  Young’s 
description  : 

Her  two  rod  lips  affected  zephyrs  blow 
To  cool  the  boliea  and  inflame  the  bean: 

While  one  white  fiDger  and  a thumb  conspire 
To  lift  the  cup  and  make  the  world  admire. 
But  the  tea-table  equipage  will  not 
be  so  attractive  or  gorgeous.  There 
will  be  the  simplicity  of  the  domestic 
wT.o  keeps  the  teapot  simmering  on  the 
stove  and  disdains,  lo  the  ruin  of  her 
stomach,  all  other  earthly  food.  Prof. 
Boltenstern  of  Berlin  may  thuude* 1' 
against  the  use  of  coffee  and  frighten 
honest  citizens  and  eitizenesses,  but  tea, 
properly  prepared,  will  comfort  thou- 
sands. Men  have  not  given  up  tobacco 
because  deep  thinkers  have  said  that  a 
drop  of  nicotine  on  the  tongue  of  a cat 
will  throw  poor  tabby  into  a fit.  relieved 
only  by  death.  Years  ago  a Dr.  Letf- 
som  injected  three  drachms  of  distilled 
green  tea  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men and  cellular  membrane  of  a frog 
and  paralyzed  the  animal.  He  applied 
it  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and 
isehintic  nerves  of  another,  and  froggy 
died.  Dr.  Lettsom  concluded  naturally 
that  frogs  should  abstain  from  green 
tea.  But  tea  has  other  shades,  and 
though  we  have  abdominal  cavities, 
membranes  and  iscliiatie  nerves,  “we  are 
not  as  tabbies  are,”  neither  are  wc  as 
Jirogs. 

N * RECITAL 


lime.  Marcella  Sembrich  gave  a song 
II  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hail.  Mr.  Isidore  Luck-tone  was 
the  accompanist  There  was  a ven 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  r - 
programme  was  as  follows:  Old  opera 

® and  songs:  Pergolesi’s  Serpir.a 

Purcell’s  “Nymphs  ^ and 
Marie  Antoinette’s  “C’est 
Beethoven’s  “Andenken,’  n 
“Fingo  per  mio  diletto,"  Anon.  Classi- 
Cerman  iieder:  Schubert’s  Dor 

der  Bach,”  “Fruehlings- 
Schumann’s  “Roeslein, 
and  “Fruehlingsnacht,” 
“Nacttigall,”  “Roeslein 


In  the  course  of  the '’cbiVerrt  "was  no 

mistress-  of  her  breath,  so  that.  th< 
phrase  suffered  thereby;  but.  there  we.t< 
moments  when  she  recalled  the  Sem- 
brieh  of  glorious  days,  and  there  were 
many  passages  and  one  or  two  songs 
sung  as  only  she  can  sing  them.  When 
her  breath  does  not  betray  her  she  is 
still  the  singer  of  th<^  beautiful  and. 
continuous  line,  and  in  songs  of  obvi- 
ous emotion  she  creates  at  once  a mood 
and  maintains  it  to  the  end. 

She  was  heard  with  special  pleasure 
in  the  songs  by  Schumann,  Brahms 
“Roeslein  Dreie,”  the  serenade  by 
Strauss,  which  she  added  with  other- 
songs  in  response  to  the  long-contmued 
applause.  Wolf’s  “Verborgenlieit”  and 
Strkuss’  “Ieh  trage  meine  Minne.’ 

Easily  First  as  Singer 

from  Fedagogir  Standard. 

Of  all  the  operatic  sopranos  who  now 
visit  us,  Mrs.  Sembrioh  is  easily  the 
first  as  a singer  in  recital.  Mm?.  Mel- 
ba’s voice  is  of  purest  gold,  and  she 
need  not  in  the  course  of  its  display 
think  about  any  technical  question,  but 
with  this  marvellous  voice  and  with  an 
her  technic  she  does  not  give  song  re- 
citals. Mme.  Calve  is  a singer  of  the 
verv  first  rank— when  she  is  in  the 
mood— and  in  subtlety  of  diction  and  in 
the  ability  to  color  a phrase,  she  is  un- 
approachable; but  she  does  not  give 
song  recitals..  Neither  Mme.  Nordica 
nor  Mme.  Eam?s  shines  in  a concert  of 
this  nature.  Mme.  Gadski  is  honest  and 
as  a rule  uninteresting,  for  she  has  not 
learned  the  art  of  differentiation.  AU 
songs  sung  by  her  sound  alike,  though 
each  on  the  page  may  convey  a sepa- 
rate and  individual  idea  to  her.  and 
this  is  true  of  Mme.  Nordica  and  Mme. 
Eames. 

A song  recital  by  the  latter  would  be 
a long  and  tedious  exhibition  of  indiffer- 
entism.  Mme.  Sembrich  is,  from  the 
strictly  pedagogic  viewpoint,  the  great- 
est singer  of  them  all  except  Mme. 
Melba.  We  say  "is,”  for  although  she 
is  no  longer  absolute  mistress  of  her 
vocal  intentions,  her  vocal  intelligence 
and  skill  are  still  of  the  highest  order. 

Leave  all  technical  questions  aside. 
Mme.  Sembrich  holds  and  controls  her 
audience  by  a direct  appeal  which  is 
shaped  by  artistic  knowledge.  She  is  a 
woman  as  well  as  an  artist.  She  has 
known  pleasure  and  suffering.  She  has 
lived.  Her  nature  is  inherently  simple, 
and  on  the  concert  stage  this  element  of 
character  is  quickly  appreciated.  Give 
her  a song,  of  straightforward  emotion 
and  she  will  awaken  a like  emotion  in 
the  breast  of  the  hearer.  She  can  inter- 
pret plain  thoughts  of  everyday  life,  love, 
sorrow,  joy,  death.  She  is  most  success- 
ful in  songs  that  are  purely  lyric— ob- 
jective songs,  songs  that  are  neither 
mystical  nor  symbolical,  songs  that  are 
without  literary  significance. 

Singers’  Limitations  Only 

Accentuate  Their  'Greatness. 

She  understands  thoroughly  the  mean- 
ing of  Parker’s  “Milkmaid's  Song,”  but 
what  would  she  do  with  Claude 
Debussy’s  exquisite  and  wonderful 
“Ariettes”  ? Last  season  she  sang  a 
melody  by  Debussy,  and  made  nothing 
out  of  it.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  least 
clmracteristic  songs  of  this  composer. 
Her  first  thought  in  performance  is  the 
musical  line.  The  strictly  musical  con- 
tents are  more  to  her  than  the  implied 
meaning,  which  chiefly  interests  the 
modem  interpreter,  the  one  that  excels 
in  diction. 

Thus  do  great  singers  have  their  limi- 
tations. They  are  possibly  great  by  rea- 
son of  their  limitations.  When  we  re- 
member Susanna  in  “The  Marriage  of 
Figaro”  we  think  instinctively  of  Mme. 
Sembrich.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could 
not  imagine  her  as  Melisande  in  De- 
bussy’s opera,  nor  can  one  justly  say 
that  she  is  a subtle  interpreter  of 
songs.  She  is  supreme  in  German  Iieder 
as  long  as  they  are  not  complex,  ' as 
long  as  they  are  not  ultra-modern.  She 
sings  the  music  of  Mozart  and  the  older 
Italians  with  an  ineffable  charm— when 
she  is  at  her  best— because  she  was 
trained  early  in  that  school,  and  her 
vocal  art  is  suited  to  the  form  and  in- 
tention of  this  music.  She  can  convey 
the  meaning  of  Brahms’  “Roeslein 
dreie,”  for  the  sentiment  is  simple,  one 
that  appeals  to  all  men  and  women, 

: plain  or  sophisticated. 

For  this  reason  the  people  hear  her 
! gladly,  and  she  deserves  her  success. 

She  has  always  given  them  her  best, 

; and  she  now  gives  them  the  best  she 
[ has.  As  a singer  of  the  music  of 
I Mozart  and  of  the  famous  old  school, 
; who  is  there  to  take  her  place?  May 
the  years  be  gentle  with  her! 


^wuiety  of'Amenci.  — , 

cant  of  these  excerpts  reads  as  folio 
“The  society  believes  that  present  < 

j.  am  ditlons  in  the  American  music  world 

with  what  Mr  Lawrence  -far  as  they  govern  native  composite 
Gilman  lately  called  the  embargo  on  *re  ^ostil^to  th^  no^a^dev^opn 
American  music.  This  seems  to  me 


such  a pity  and  so  unworthy  a great 
and  good  band  like  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  If  so-called  classical 
music  alone  formed  the  backbone  of  Mr. 
Gericke’s  programme,  one  might  keep 
silent.  But  he  does  a deal  of  exploit- 
ing of  modern  European  mediocrities. 
Witness,  for  example,  that  thin  and 
colorless  and  inane  symphony  by  Am- 
herst Webber,  which  he  produced.  And 
the  saddest  part  of  the  affair  is.  the 
content  of  you  Boston  folks  in  the 
manifest  policy  of  exclusion  of  every- 
thing American  save  our  shekels^  Only 
lately  I wrote  Mr.  Gericke  and  asked 
him  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  favor 
us  with  an  American  composition  on 
his  next  visit  to  Springfield.  His  reply:’ 
‘The  unwritten  law  with  us  is  never  to 
play  in  any  of  the  cities  we  visit  any 
selections  which  have  not  been  rehearsed 
and  played  the  same  season  in  Boston." 
That,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  is  the 
regular  and  uniform  reply  to  requests 
for  American  compositions.  Boston  has 
had  no  American  compositions,  there- 
fore ‘the  road’  can  have  none. 

“I  am  not  asking  for  weak  and  trivial 
music  simply  because  it  is  American, 
and  it  seems  to  me  so  unfair  to  treat 
requests  for  native  composition  in  this 
light.  To  borrow  your  significant 
phrase,  I have  no  desire  to  cover  medi- 
ocrity with  a cloak  of  patriotism.  But 
the  embargo  of  Mr.  Gericke  and  his 


confreres,  as  Mr, 
so  well  pointed 


wrence  Gilman  has 
affects  American 


of  a vigorous  creative  art,  and  . 
until  the  situation  is  bettered  and  Arr 
Scan  works  obtain  a just  representa’ 
in  our  concert  rooms,  there  is  neec 
the  activities  of  such  an  organiza.ua 
as  the  New  Music  Society  of  America. 

Who  will  produce  the  neglected  an 
despised  compositions  by  America 
composers?  An  orchestra  of  American 
led  by  an  American  all  exulting  in  thei 
birthright  and  bubbling  over  with  pa 
triotism?  Oh,  no!  The  Russian  Sym 
phony  Society,  led  by  a Russian,  Ml 
Modest  Altschuler,  is  the  chosen  inter 
preter  of  the  true  American  musics 
spirit  and  he  is  a Russian,  not  a sturd 
New  Englander.  By  the  way,  where  i 
there  a first-class  orchestra  compose 
of  Americans  and  with  the  English  lar, 
guage  spoken  at  rehearsals?  And  wi! 
Mr  Altschuler  wear  the  star  spangle 
banner  instead  of  a drese  coat  at  thes 
concerts  ? 

Our  American  composers  must  at  pres 
ent  rely  on  the  services  of  musicians  c 
foreign  birth  or  descent,  on  the  zeal  an 
intelligence  of  foreign  imported  con 
ductors.  For  if  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Va 
der  Stucken  was  born  in  Texas,  til 
answer  is  that  he  is  not  of  America 
stock;  he  was  sent  to  Antwerp  whan  h 
was  eight  years  old;  he  studied  and  es 
ercised  his  profession  in  Europe,  an 
not  till  1884,  when  he  was  26  years  ole 
did  he  return  to  this  country.  Yet  h 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  by  his  work  o 
late  years  among  American  composer! 

Facts  in  tl»e  Case, 

Onr  correspondent  makes  specif! 
charges.  Let  us  examine  them. 

Has  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestr. 
put  an  “embargo”  on  music  by  Ameri 


SO  well  pointed  »ut,  auecia  aiuciiuui  enrrmnsprs'' 

enmnosers  of  ac.liowledged  ability  not  can  composers. 

iomP...an  the  y Jinger  group  of  men  The  first  concert  of  this  orchestra  wa 
-e  doing  serious  and  individual  on  oct.  22,  1881.  The  last  concert  was  o: 
Worst  of  all,  this  practice  of  ex-  , . i<w;  mu  following'  works  b- 

stifles  composition  of  a higher  Jan-  *>■  lne  knowing  worms  o. 

order  I wrote  to  a well  known  or-  American  composers  have  been  playe' 

mmo  VAflTS  a.STO  and  r->  «-  CamnUnn,,  nannaafs  Donlnn  rP  Vi 


order  I wrote  to  a well  Known  or-  American  composers  nave  oeen  piaye 
chestral  conductor  some  years  ago  and  at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston.  Th 
called  his  attention  to  the  omission  of 

American  compositions  from  his  pro-  number  of  performances  of  any  on 
p-r«mmp.  He  replied:  ‘You  Amen-  work  is  indicated  in  parentheses. 

Beach.  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.— Gaelic  Symphony  (2[ 
Plano  Concerto. 


airs 

penserete/’ 
Shepherds/’ 
mon  ami,” 


cal 

Mueller  und 
sebnsueht,” 

Roeselein" 

I Brahms' 


MUSIC  NOTE. 

The  second  annual  concert  of  the 
Langham  mandolin  orchestra,  Mr.  H. 
F;  Odell,  conductor,  will  be  given  in 
Potter  Hall  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
orchestra  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Fred 
E.  Kendall,  baritone  and  impersonator, 
and  Mr.  Frank  V.  Weaver,  pianist. 

AN  ALLEGED  "EMBARGO" 
ON  AMERICAN  MUSIC 


gramme.  He  replied:  ‘You  Ameri 

cans  are  incapable  of  doing  serious  or- 
chestral work.  They  do  well  with  coon 
songs  and  ragtime,  and  they  ought  to 
remain  content  in  that  field.’ 

“The  silence  of  our  own  press  on  this 
matter  is  painful  That  America  has 
some  very  fair  and  a little  really  good 
orchestral  music  must  he  well  known  to 
every  music,  newspaper  man.  But  as 
Mr.  Gilman  asks:  ‘Who  ever  hears  an 
American  orchestral  score?’  MaoDowell, 

Parker,  Gleason,  Paine.  Kelley,  Doomis, 
Chadwick.  Templeton  Strong  and  Shel- 
ley are  less  well  known,  I feel  certain, 
to  you  of  Boston  than  Dargomyschski, 
Mussorgski,  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff , Gret- 
chaninoff  and  Rachmaninoff  of  Russia 
or  Diwangira.  Dharm-Raja,  Tasichozong 
and  Angdaphorang  of  Bhutan. 

“I  wish  The  Herald  man  might  see  his 
way  clear  now  and  then  to  say  a good 
word  for  the  better  sort  of  American 
music.  Keep  on  damning  the  poor,  but 
discriminate  the  better  from  the  poorer. 

A Common  Wail. 

Our  correspondent  is  not  the  only  one 
who  honestly  believes  that  there  is  an 
"embargo”  on  American  music.  There 
are  others  who  burst  into  a passionate 
flood  of  tears  at  the  noon  meal  or  toss 
feverishly  on  luxurious  beds  at  the 
thought  of  the  American  composer, 
shabbily  clad,  subsisting  chiefly  on  free 
lunches,  despised,  ground  under  the  iron 
heel  of  arrogant  and  imported  conduc- 
tors, hissed  at  by  a reptile  press. 

There  are  American  composers  who 

are  sure  that  there  is  a sworn  conspira- 
cy to  crush  them.  Mr.  Zenas  T.  Field 
cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Gericke  will 
not  produce  his  tone  poem.  Lucy  of 
Hockanum  Ferry,”  and  Mr.  Bela  Graves 
knows  that  there  are  sinister  and  malig- 
nant influences  against  him,  otherwise 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  would  look  fa- 
vorably on  his  great  orchestral  fantasia, 
‘The  Springfield  Arsenal.” 

Mr  Field  is  sure  that  if  he  had  been 
born’ at  Cracow  and  his  surname  were 
Fielleski  his  remarkable  compositions 
would  command  universal  recognition, 
and  Mr.  Graves  said  only  a day  or  two 
ago  that  his  fantasia  was  as  good  as 
“any  of  those  symphonic  poems  by  old 

man  Strauss.”  . , 

America  is  a great  country ; ex  ery- 
thin?  in  it  is  great;  therefore  the  music 
of  its  native  composers  must  be  great. 
ThG  imported  conductors,  pianists,  ncl- 
dlers  and  the  rest  of  them  are  natur- 
ally  supercilious,  envious,  sceptical. 
They  will  not  give  the  American  a 
change  to  show  what  he  can  do.  Au- 
diences are  hypnotized,  or  they  have  dull 
ears,  or  they  have  decreed  that  Amer- 
ican music  is  not  in  fashion.  The  news- 
papers are  undoubted!’*  paid  to  keep 
Silence;  they  are  paid  enormous  sums 

in  roubles,  marks  or  francs  at  the  cur- 
rent  rate  of  exchange. 


Modern  songs : Ha  bn’s  ‘'|‘™e.s 
Parker’s  “Milkmaid  s bong. 


n ••  Forster’s '“ich  Hebe  dich. 

'V  « vtr^A  Rernbrich  sang  here  last 
Tn  in  T’s^g  recital.  The  Herald 
s obliged  to  admit  that^e  was  be. 
T,:riT  to  triumph  over  her  art.,  j * 
Ardav*  her  ringing  on  the  whole  was 
in  Ylirli?r  level  than  that  of  a year 
It  is  true  that  her  intonation  wsn» 

a”  mre,  especially  in  the  first 

es  and  that  she  too  often 


Reply  to  a Complaint  from  a 
Concert-Goer—  Weingart- 
ner  as  a Conductor — Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra. 


HE  Herald  has  received 

I the  following  letter  from 
a concert-goer  in  the 


Heroic  Attempt*- 

There  are  heroic  attempts  on  the  part 
of  some  of  these  composers  and  their 
friends  to  awaken  the  American  people 
from  its  lethargy.  A publisher  ha 
taken  upon  himself  to  discover  and  en- 
courage certain  composers.  It  is  true 
*at  the  majority  of  these  composers 

unite  vague,  ^hen C^he/  ^ould  ality  of  the  composer. 

matical  music,  th  thev  are  wonderful-  We  hold  no  brief  for  jxii.  vjrT.-m-n.tr,  «*.i. 
be  most  ’ the-?  would  be  most  Kneisel,  Mr.  Hess,  Mr.  Adamowski  or 

ly  dull;  that  Whc: n t writers  of  bald-  Mr.  Longy.  Is  it  likely  that  any  one  of 
original,  they  are  them  would  refuse  to  put  on  the  pro- 

erdash  or  im*ta™,ptv  has  been  formed  gramme  of  a society  led  by  him  an  in- 
An?  now  a sop  iy  loriflcation  0f  teresting  work  simply  because  an  Amo 
in  New  -rhe*  Herald  quoted  lean  wrote  it? 

American  compose  • from  the  preum-  Programme  making  is  a difficult  ar, 
last  Sim  d ay n oe me n t of  this  “New  Music  and  there  are  excellent  conductors  who 


Bird.  Arthur— Two  Episodes. 

Brock  way,  Howard— Sylvan  Suite. 

Burk.  Dudley— Song.  •‘Sunset.’* 

Chadwick.  G.  TV. — Overture.  •'Thalia’’: 
zo  in  F major;  Symphony.  No.  2 (2):  “Melp« 
mene’’  overture  (5j:  Pastoral  Prelude;  Syp 

phony.  .No.  3-  overture.  “Adorn* is”;  overtur 
“Euterpe.” 

Converse.  F.  S. — First  movement  of  Syir 
phony.  No.  1;  “Festival  of  Pan”;  Endymion 
Narrative;  two  orchestral  poems,  “Night”  ar 
“Day.” 

Foote.  Arthur— Overture.  “In  the  Mountains 
(2>:  Suite  for  Strings,  No.  2:  Symphonic  pt« 
logne.  “Francesca  d:i  Rimini”  (2):  “The  Skel 
ton  in  Armor”;  Suite  iu  D minor  (two  mov 
raents  repented  at  another  concert). 

Goldmark.  Rubin— Overture  to  “Hiawatha 
(2).  . 

Iladley  H.  K.— Symphouy,  No.  2,  “The  T*m 
Seasons.” 

Huss.  H.  II.— Rhapsody  for  piano  and  orche 
tra:  Piano  concerto  in  B major  (2). 

Johns,  Clay  tOD— Berceuse  and  Scherzo  ft 
strings. 

Lang,  Margaret  R.— Dramatic  overture;  Cor 
cert  Aria.  “ArmWa.”  with  orchestra. 

MaoDowell.  Edward— Piano  concerto.  No. 
(3):  Symphonic  poem.  “Lancelot  and  Elaine 
(2):  Suite  in  A minor.  No.  1 (2):  Piano 
certo.  No.  l-  Sym phapic  poems.  “Hamlet*' 
“Ophelia  ':  Suite.  No.  2.  “Indian”  (3). 

Paine.  J.  K. — Prelude  lo  “Oedipus”  (3):  Syn 
] phonic  poem,  “The  Tempest”  (2);  Symphony 
No.  2 (2);  “An  Island  Fantasy"  <2):  Columbu 
March  and  Hymn;  Prelude  to  “The  Birds” 
Aristophanes.  , 

1 Parker,  Ha  W.— “Cabal  Mor,”  for  bariton 
and  orchestra:  A Northern  Ballad;  Concerto  f< 
organ  and  orchestra. 

Weil.  Oscar — Seng.  “Spring  Song. 

Weld.  Arthur— Suite.  “Italia.” 

Whiting.  Arthur— Piano  Concerto::  Suite  fo 
strings  ami  four  boms:  Fantasia  for  piauo  an 
orchestra  <2).  , „ 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Charles  Marti 
Loeffier  and  Mr.  Gustav  Strube  ma 
well  be  reckoned  as  American  com 
posers  in  consequence  of  long  residenc 
and  musical  activity  in  this  country. 

Loeffler.  C.  M— “Les  Veillees  de  l’Ukraine” 
’cello  concerto  (2):  Divertimento  for  violin  an 
orchestra  (2):  “La  Mort  de  Tintagiles”  (3)  Tw 
poems.  “Avr.nt  que  tu  lie  t’en  allies’  (2)  an 
“Villanelle  du  Diable”  <3).  „ „ _ 

Strube  Gustav— Overture,  “The  Maid  of  O. 
loans”;  Svmihonv  in  C minor:  violin  concerto 
No.  3:  Rhapsody:  Fantastic  Overture;  “D.'ng 
in"/'  for  viola  and  orchestra;  violin  concerto 
No.  2. 

And  these  works  by  composers  living 
at  the  time  and  musically  active  in  th* 
United  States  have  been  played  here  a 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or 
chestra: 

Floersheim.  Otto— “Consolation” ; "EJera 
tion“;  Scherzo;  Prelude  and  Fugue. 

Kaun.  Hugo — “Minnehaha.” 

Korfoay.  Francois— Nuptial©. 

Mans.  Ijouis— Piano  concerto. 

Singer.  Otto— Fantasia.  ^ * 

Van  der  Stucken — Prologue  to  “William  Rat 
cliff”  : Prologue.  “Pax  Triumphans.” 

Gentle  Queries. 

Now,  does  “X.”  seriously  insist  tlifit 
there  has  been  an  “embargo”  put  on 
American  music  by  the  conductors  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra?  We 
have  known  Mr.  Henschel,  Mr.  Gericke 
Mr.  Nikisch  and  Mr.  Paur,  both  musi 
sally  and  personally.  No  one  of  them 
was  prejudiced  for  a moment  against 
American  music  because  it  was  Ameri- 
can. Each  one  of  them  brought  out  In 
turn  compositions  by  Americans  when 
the  music  seemed  good  to  him  and 
worthy  of  performance  at  a Symphony 
concert;  for  to  them  music  was  either 
good  or  bad  irrespective  of  the  nation- 

for  Mr.  Gericke,  Mr. 


AS  THE  AMERICAN  COMPOS 
BEEN  NEGLECTED  IN  BOSTON? 
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lever  master  it.  A large  audience  is 
eldom  satisfied.  Some  think  that  there 
las  been  no  music  composed  worthy  of 
®!  >erformance  since  Mendelssohn  and 
“ Schumann,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
,-j.  vorks  by  Brahms.  Others  protest 
.gainst  symphonies  by  Haydn  and  Mo- 
:art,  and  they  would  fain  hear  music 
inly  by  Berlioz,  the  later  Beethoven. 
Tranck,  Tchaikowsky  and  the  living 
, iltra-moderas. 

lfl]  No  conductor  can  hope  to  suit  his 
jrogramme  to  the  taste  of  all  in  the 
ludience.  There  are  certain  classic 
vorks  that  should  be  heard;  there  are 
jul  compositions  of  romanticists  who  are 
tow  among  the  classics,  for  death  has 
lii  iwarded  them  this  degree;  then  there, 
uajj  ire  the  new  works  of  contemporaries. 
Ml  these  composers  are  entitled  to  a 
learing,  but  without  any  regard  to  their 
lationality.  The  question  is  not  “Is  this 
composer  a Swede,  a Russian,  an  Amer- 
„j  can?”  It  is  this:  "Is  this  music  inter- 
esting and  worthy  of  performance?” 

Mr.  Gericke  Is  obliged  to  arrange  24 
programmes  for  the  concerts  in  Boston, 
it  is  customary  to  play  an  overture  at 
;ach  concert.  We  happen  to  know  that 
I ne  is  constantly  searching  for  new  over- 
* tures.  Wrould  he  not  gladly  play  one 
by  an  American  composer  if  it  were 
worthy  a place  on  a Symphony  pro- 
gramme? 

“X”  may  name  certain  overtures  by 
American  composers  and  mourn  because 
Mr.  Gericke  has  not  produced  them. 
But  are  these  works  worthy  of  per- 
formance except  at  a popular  concert, 
or  at  a concert  of  some  teachers’  con- 
vention? It  is  not  given  to  many  Ameri- 
cans to  write  an  overture  that  can  be 
put  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  “Mel- 
pomene,” or  Prof.  Paine’s  “Oedipus.” 
When  such  an  overture  is  composed 
“X”  may  rest  assured  that  Mr.  Gericke 
will  produce  it. 

Our  correspondent  is  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  his  choice  of  Russian  com- 
posers whose  names  he  thinks  are  to 
Boston  music  lovers  as  household  words. 
Theodore  Thomas  in  1869  produced  here 
a Cossack  fantasia  or  caprice  by  Dargo- 
myschski,  and  we  believe  he  repeated  the 
performance  a year  or  two  later.  But 
the  name  of  this  composer  and  of  the 
others  mentioned  are  merely  names 
known  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
music  lovers  only  through  music  lexi- 
cons and  journals,  though  a part  song 
by  Gretchapinoft  has  been  sung  here 
by  the  Choral  Art  Society,  and  an  or- 
chestral piece  by  Mussorgski  has  been 
performed  at  a subscription  concert  of 
the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  an  ama- 
society.  It  Is  not  worth  while  to 
on  this  point. 


Fair  Play  for  All. 

rhe  Herald  belidves\in  American  mu- 
, if  the  music  is  ffliod.  It  does  not 
eve  that  the  protective  system  will 
any  benefit  to  thej American  com- 


I poser.  The  American  painter  does  not 
! paint  any  better  because  there  is  a pro- 
tective duty  on  imported  pictures,  nor 
is  the  American  public  educated  by  this 
protective  tariff.  The  Herald  believes 
in  the  great  republic  of  music,  a coun- 
try that  has  no  geographical  boundaries. 
It  does  not  believe  in  coddling  a com- 
poser who  has  not  learned  the  technique 
of  his  art  and  is  without  fancy  or  im- 
agination, simply  because  he  is  an 
American. 

The  inferior  composers  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy— wherever  they  may  be 
—are  sure  that  there  is  a conspiracy 
against  them;  that  conductors  and  other 
interpreters,  publishers,  critics,  are 
leagued  against  them.  Their  works  are 
not  performed,  they  are  unappreciated, 
their  genius  is  openly  denied. 

The  composer  of  true  talent  in  any 
| country  is  not  materially  assisted  by  the 
I establishment  of  prize  competitions  or 
) by  the  organization  of  societies  for  the 
I purpose  of  boosting  the  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  into  the  public  view.  Music 
that  has  genuine  beauty  or  strength, 
music  that  is  charged  with  emotion,  will 
surely  make  its  way.  Mr.  Richard 
Aldrich  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  his 
review  of  the  performance  of  Mr.  Loef- 
fler’s  “Death  of  Tintagiles,”  at  a con- 
cert of  the  New  York  Symphony  orches- 
tra last  Sunday  night,  wrote:  "It  is 

agreeable  to  note  that  no  society  or  or- 
ganization of  any  sort  is  needed  to  in- 
sure its  production.” 

A reader  may  say:  “But  The  Herald 
published  the  statement  of  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Club  of  New  York.”  The  Herald 
published  the  announcement  as  it  pub- 
lished that  of  the  New  Music  Society 
of  America;  it  published  these  an- 
nouncements as  matters  of  musical 
news;  it  published  them  without  edito- 
rial comment.  It  may  here  be  said, 
however,  that  the  MacDowell  Club  of 
New  York  was  not  founded  first  of  all 
for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
MacDowell’s  works.  The  compositions 
of  “gifted  composers  with  kindred  aims 
and  ideals  whose  works  are  not  as  yet 
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widely  known”  are  to  be  performed  at 
the  club  meetings;  there  is  to  be  discus- 
sion of  “the  generic  principles  and 
i vital  motives  of  the  correlated  arts.” 

1 Mr.  MacDowell  did  not  believe  in 
“American  concerts.”  He  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  such  wool-wrapping  and 
Chauvinism.  He  believed  that  the  Am- 
erican, the  German,  the  Frenchman,  the 
Bulgarian,  should  musically  all  stand  on 
the  same  level  and  be  judged  as  com- 
posers solely  by  the  music  they  had 
written:  that  an  American’s  name 

should  be  on  the  programme  of  a Sym- 
phony concert,  not  because  he  was  born 
in  Boston,  Bast  Haddam,  Terre  Haute, 
or  Putney,  but  because  his  overture 
or  symphonic  poem  is  worthy  of  a 
performance  in  company  with  the  works 
of  other  composers  of  talent.  He  sym- 
pathized with  Theodore  Thomas,  who 
neither  refused  nor  accepted  a work 
because  it  was  by  an  American. 

“X”  has  read  The  Herald  to  little 
purpose  if  he  now  feels  it  his  duty  to 
address  to  it  a Macedonian  cry.  The 
Herald  has  always  welcomed  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  American  musical  com- 
position that  showed  skill  in  construc- 
tion, or  fancy  or  imagination  or  an  emo- 
tional appeal  in  its  contents.  It  believes 
in  the  better  works  of  the  ultra-modern 
school  in  any  country.  It  knows  that 
forms  of  beauty  are  shifting,  but  that 
beauty  is  eternal.  It  does  not  believe 
that  art  has  parochial  boundaries.  It 
does  not  believe  that  an  “undying  devo- 
tion to  the  American  flag”  should  rule 
appreciation  or  condemnation  in  the  ex- 
amination of  works  of  art. 

.j, 

LOCAL. 

Mme.  Emma  Calve  will  give  the  last 
concert  of  her  American  season  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Feb.  24. 

Mme.  Szumowska  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Monday  after- 
noon, the  29th. 
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Mr.  Richard  Platt  will  give  a piano 
recital  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  10, 
in  Steinert  Hall. 

The  12th  Sunday  chamber  concert  in 
Chickering  Hall.  Jan.  21,  will  be  given 
by  the  Eaton-Hadley  trio  (Mrs.  Downer- 
Eaton,  pianist;  Messrs.  Rissland,  violin- 
ist. and  Hadley,  ’cellist),  and  Corinne 
Welsh,  contralto. 

Mr.  Hans  Schneider  will  give  a course' 
of  six  lectures  at  Mrs.  James’  studio 
246  Huntington  avenue,  in  February  ar 
March,  on  “The  Psycho-Physiology  c 
Piano  Playing.”  He  will  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  the  anatomy  of  the  arm, 
physiology  of  muscular  action,  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation,  physiology  of  mo- 
tion, abnormal  cases  and  their  treat- 
ment. 

The  next  Pension  Fund  concert  of 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will  be  on 
Sunday  night,  April  1,  at  Symphony 
Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  of  New 
York  will  give  a violin  sonata  recital 
in  Potter  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon, 
Feb.  16.  The  progremme  will  include 
Beethoven’s  sonata  in  F major,  op.  24; 
Brahms’  in  G major,  op.  78,  and  Cesar 
Francks.  

MR.  WEINGARTNER. 

Mr.  Felix  Weingartner  will  make  his 
first  appearance  in  Boston  as  a con- 
ductor next  Wednesday  evening  with 
the  New  York  Symphony  orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  opportunity  of 
observing  his  methods  and  studying  his 
musical  character  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed by  any  one  that  pretends  to  interest 
in  music. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  him  to 
speak  at  length  of  his  reputation  as  a 
conductor.  He  is  known  in  the  chief 
European  cities  and  in  New  York  as 
I one  of  the  greatest  orchestral  interpre- 
I ters  now  living.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Hector 
Berlioz,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
Fantastic  Symphony— a colossal  work  of 
the  wildest  imagination— should  be  on 
the  programme  of  Wednesday  night. 

There  are  many  pen-portraits  of  Mr. 
Weingartner.  Perhaps  the  most  pic- 
turesque is  that  by  Edouard  Schure  of 
Paris,  the  well-known  writer  and  Wag- 
nerian: “As  soon  as  he  takes  the  stand, 
we  feel  the  presence  of  a master.  His 
personality  is  both  gentle  and  strong, 
serious  and  full  of  inspiration.  His 
body  is  thin;  his  face,  with  dominating 
forehead,  has  the  intellectual  leanness 


a Botticelli, 
an  incisive  pr 


gestures  are 
of  an  incisive  precision,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  paint  the  flowing  grace  of 
this  left  hand,  which  now  orders  a 
pianissimo  with  an  elemental  gesture, 
now  seems  to  float  on  the  dying  wave  of 
melody  and  now  shoots  a magnetic  cur- 
rent toward  the  brass  to  awaken  its 


think  of  the  bloody  head  of  JOTTff  rno 
Baptist  on.'the  charger,  and  hellish  long- 
ing will  not  fill  thy  soul." 

Geraldine  Farrar  was  the  Elisabeth  | 
at  the  recent  sumptuous  revival  of 
“Tannhaeuser”  at  Berlin. 

Mr  Rudolph  Aronson  has  arranged 
with  Leoncavallo  for  the  performance 
here  during  the  latter's  tour  of  his  new 


by  Squire  and  the  familiar  Scherzo  by 
Van  Goens;  and  the  following 


Tschaikowsky's  “Deception.”  R.  Strauss’ 
"Caecilie,”  Rubinstein's  "Es  Bllnkt  der 
Thau,”  Erianger’s  “Fcdia,”  Pfeiffer's 
“Malgre  Moi,”  Massenet’s  "Si  Xu  Veux, 


AIL  I 

We  read  that  the  overground  and  m 


underground  traffic  in  London  super- 
induces a nervous  disorder,  known  no 


rent  toward  the  brass  to  awaken  its  opera,  "The  Young  Figaro.”  He  has 
sonorousness.  ’Tis  the  eye,  rather  than  j engage<j  for  next  season  an  Italian 
the  hand,  that  guides  the  violins,  in  i singel.  Maria  Colleredo  and  Arthur 
moments  the  e>"e  flashes  and  M M 


Mignonne,”  two  songs  by  Alvarez,  songs 
by  Caldara,  Nicolo-Isouard.  ~ ' 


and 


H.  Parker, 
Drink  to  Me  j, 


great  moments  the  eye  flashes  and  it 
always  is  on  his  loved  strings,  which 
murmur  as  the  singing  soul  of  humanity 
in  the  grand  orchestra  of  nature.  Al- 
ways characteristic,  never  exaggerated, 
the  movements  in  Weingartner  are 
graphic  signs  which  paint  the  identifica- 
tion of  his  sensitiveness  with  all  the 
instrumental  timbres  and  all  the  or- 
1 chestral  voices.  * * * There  is  a still 
more  curious  phenomenon:  The  musi- 

cian is  suddenly  transformed  each  time 
he  conducts  a work;  at  the  very  mo- 
ment his  baton  raps  the  call  for  atten- 
tion, he  is  the  incarnation  of  the  com- 
poser whom  he  is  about  to  interpret. 

Mr.  Damrosch’s  programme  for  Thurs- 
day afternoon  is  an  interesting  one,  anu 
Mr.  Joseffy  will  play  the  concerto  by 
Brahms,  which  was  last  played  here  b> 
Mr.  Bauer  at  a Symphony  concert,  ana 
is  seldom  heard. 


SAFONOFF’S  CONCERTS. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
Russian  Symphony  orchestra  of  New 
York,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wassili  Safo- 
nofl,  will  give  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  the  22d,  and  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  2oth 


singer,  Maria  Colleredo  and  Arthur 
Shattuck.  an  American  pianist  who  has 
studied  with  Leschetitzki  and  played  at 
Paris.  Mr.  Aronson  is  endeavoring  to 
make  a contract  with  the  celebrated 
tenor,  Alessandro  Bond. 


The  programme  of  the  first  concert 
will  be  as  follows: 


Suite  op  

Concerto  in  E flat,  No.  5.  for  piano. .. Rubinstein 

Symphony. No.  6.  '‘Pathetic” Tschaikowsky 

The  programme  of  the  second  concert 
will  include: 

Serenade  for  strings.  C major,  op  «-“aykowsky 

Fantasia.  "The  Cliff" Rachmaninoff 

Concerto  No.  1.  for  piano. . . . . . . .Tschankowsky 

Suite.  “Caucasian  Sketches  . .Ippohtoff-Ivanolf 
Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne  will  be  the  pianist. 
His  reputation  in  Europe  is  of  the  high- 
est. But  we  shall  speak  more  at  length 
of  him  and  Mr.  Safonoff  next  Sunday. 

The  Russian  Symphony  orchestra  of 
New  York  is  now  in  its  third  year.  Three 
years  ago  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler,  a 
pupil  of  Safonoff,  Taneieff  and  Arenski 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  where  he 
was  a classmate  of  Rachmaninoff,  Scna- 
bine  and  other  leading  lights  of  the  Neq- 
Russian  school,  realized  the  presence  m 
New  York  cf  a number  of  Russian 
musicians,  graduates  of  the  Moscow,  St. 
Petersburg  and  other  Russian  conserva- 
tories. Altschuler  had  brought  with  him 
from  Russia  the  prestige  of  having 
formed  with  Lhevinne,  piano,  and 
Peichnikoff,  violin,  the  Historical  Trio 
of  Moscow,  which  is  today  the  Russian 
Kneisel  organization,  well  Rn°wn 
throughout  Europe.  He  realized  the 
vogue  of  Russian  music  among  the 
great  symphonic  conductors  of  Europe, 
while  in  this  country  little  was  known 
of  the  Muscovite  composers  except 
Tschaikowsky.  His  effort  to  acquaint 
the  American  public  with  the  works  of 
his  countrymen  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  orchestra  of  75  men,  all  musi- 
cians of  merit  and  wide  experience  in 
orchestral  work.  In  fact  his  orchestra 
embraced  the  flower  of  the  Philhar- 
monic and  New  York  Symphony’  or- 
chestras. As  a majority  of  the  players 
had  enjoyed  either  the  friendship  or  the 
tutelage  of  the  leading  modern  Russian 
composers  and  conductors  they  were 
therefore  particularly  well  fitted  to  in- 
terpret the  Russian  masterpieces  for 
the  'American  public. 

In  its  first  season  the  orchestra  scored 
an  emphatic  success  with  the  press  and 
public  of  New  York.  The  fire  and  fin- 
ish of  its  work,  the  skill  and  magnetic 
personality  of  its  leader  and  the  nov- 
elty of  its  programmes  resulted  in  a re- 
markable outpouring  of  critical  ap- 
proval. In  its  second  season  the  or- 
chestra gave  a series  of  concerts  in 
Carnegie  Hall  all  of  which  attracted 
a remarkable  subscription.  This  year, 
with  the  number  of  its  concerts  in- 
creased and  its  scope  widened,  the  or- 
ganization has  enjoyed  a,  continued 
manifestation  of  public  interest  and 
support.  In  furtherance  of  its  propa- 
ganda for  the  Russian  composers,  the 
organization  will  this  season  make  an 
extended  tour  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wasilli  Safonoff,  the  greatest  of 
Russian  conductors,  and  • one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  orchestral  conductors. 
His  appearance  with  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra  of  New  York  this  year  and 
in  two  previous  seasons  have  resulted 
in  sensational  outbursts  of  public  ap- 
proval. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Emma  Calve  as  Salome  in  Massenet  s 
opera,  "Herodiade”;  Miss  Chenal,  who 
took  the  first  prize  for  opera  at  the  las* 
competition  of  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
and  made  her  debut  recently  at  the 
Opera  as  tbe  heroine  in  Reyer  s 
•Sigurd”;  Miss  Adah  Hussey,  a con- 
alto,  well  known  in  Boston,  now  living 

concert  B 

famous  conductor,  who^w.l,  two 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
Wassili  Leps’  “Andon,”  Japanese  re- 
incarnation theme  for  solo  soprano  and 
tenor,  with  orchestra,  poem  by  John 
Luther  Long,  was  performed  for  the1 
first  time  by  the  Philadelphia  orchestra 
at  Philadelphia  Dec.  23.  Mr.  Leps,  a 
Russian  by  birth,  and  a pupil  of  the 
Dresden  Conservatory,  has  for  several 
years  been  a teacher,  organist  and  pian- 
ist in  Philadelphia.  He  has  composed 
overtures,  a symphonic  prelude,  a 'cello 
sonata,  a piano  concerto,  a cantata  for 
female  voices,  and  he  is  now  at  work  on; 
an  oratorio. 

“Quasimodo,”  a symphonic  poem  by 
Ft  Casiadesus,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a Lamoureux  concert  Dec. 
3 The  composer  had  already  used 
Hugo’s  “ ’93”  for  a symDhonic  poem 
Contributions  sent  from  the  Villa 
Medici  at  Rome  by  Edmond  Malherbe 
and  Charles  Levade,  who  shared  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1899,  were  performed  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  Dec.  22  Mr. 
Malherbe  set  Titian’s  picture  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love”  to  music  and  Gley- 
re’s  “Lost  Illusions,”  which  is  in  the 
Louvre.  Levade’s  pieces  are  “Helio- 
dora,”  the  story  of  Meleager’s  beloved, 
a poem  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  and 
Psalm  cxi.  The  “Heliodora”  has  great 
charm,  it  is  said;  the  psalm  is 
“scholarly  and  well  written,  but  it  lacks 
religious  feeling.” 

“La  Ronde  des  Saisons,”  a legendary 
ballet  in  three  acts,  music  by  Henri 
Buesser,  was  produced  at  the  Pans 
Opera  Dec.  22.  Both  scenario  and  music 
are  described  as  unutterably  stupid. 


Rueckauf  and  Hahn 
Only.” 

Few  concerts  not  only  of  this  series, 
but  of  the  entire  season,  have  given  as 
keen  pleasure.  Mr.  Gogorza  was  twice 
welcome,  for  he  is  not  a frequent  visi- 
tor, and  he  is  an  artist.  His  perform- 
ance at  one  of  these  concerts  last  season 
was  a memorable  feature  of  the  course. 
Yesterday  afternoon  he  was  thoroughly 
ih  the  vein,  and  he  sang  with  a combina- 
tion of  temperamental  fire  and  mastery 
of  technical  detail  that  was  irrisistible. 
His  voice  is  a glorious  organ,  robust 
and  of  great  volume  such  that  even  the 
acoustics  of  the  hall,  excessively  trying 
to  most  voices,  , could  not  damage  its 
effect.  This  voice,  completely  controlled 
by  the  singer’s  intelligence,  is  none  the 
less  pompietely  the  instrument  of  his 
emotion,  an  emotion  direct  in  its  appeal, 
robust  and  ringing  iike  the  voice.  Thus 
his  performance  of  such  songs  as  Pfeif- 
fer’s "Malgre  Moi,”  and  the  two  Span- 
ish songs,  at  the  end  of  the  programme, 
made  great  effect.  Throughout  he  had 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  as  he  had 
his  songS,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
His  enunciation  was  admirable,  so  that 
even  the  narrative  “Fedia”  fell  intelli- 
gibly on  United  States  ears. 

Mr.  Smalley’s  performance  was  also 
enjoyed;  he  played  with  spirit,  though 
not  with  uniformly  good  tone.  Both 
soloists  were  recalled.  There  was  a 
very  large  audience.  The  next  concert 
will  be  by  the  Eaton-Hadley  trio  and 
Miss  Corinne  Welsh,  contralto. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


SUNDAY— ChickeriDg  Hall,  3:30  P.  M..  11th 
chamber  concert  of  the  series  organized  by 
Messrs.  Chiekerlng  & Sons.  Mr.  Emilio  de 
Oogorza,  baritone,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Miialiey. 

’cellist.  Songs:  Caldara’s  “Come  raggio  dl 

Sol"  air  from  Isouard's  “Joconde  . Drink 
to  Me  Only”.  Parker’s  Complacent  Lover,, 
Rneckauf’s  Lockruf.  Rubinstein  s “Es  bllnkt 
der  Thau”.  Tschaikowsky's  Deception, 
Strauss'  Caecilia,  Massenet’s  Si  m veux 

Mignonne,  Hahn’s  “Quand  la  Nii)t  . Ei.an 
ger’s  Fedia,  Pfeiffer's  Malgre  Moi,  Alvarez  s 
Canto  del  Presidario  and  Partida;  cello 
solos:  Elgar’s  Night  Song,  Casella  s Neapol- 
tan  song.  Squire's  Berceuse,  tan  Goens 
scherzo. 

Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M„  third  mid-season 
concert  of  the  People’s  Choml  Union,  Mr.  S. 
W Cole  conductor.  The  society  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Gaines,  soprano; 
Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  organist;  the  Boston, 
Festival  Orchestral  Club.  Miss  EMitb  H. 
Snow,  pianist,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Shedd  organ- 
ist. Gounod's  “Gallia”.  Barnby's  Crossing 
the  Bar”,  Schnecker  s ’ Recessional  , 
“Thanks,  Grateful  Thanks”  and  the  Damas- 
cus March  from  Costa's  "Naaman  , Hallelu- 
iah chorus  from  “The  Messiah.  Mrs. 
Gaines  will  sing  songs  by  Case,  Corner  and 
Puget.  Mr.  Whitney  will  play  his  own  pro- 
eessional  inarch  and  pieces  by  Lemaigre. , 
The  orchestral  clu'o  will  T>1  ay  Massenet  s 
overture  to  “Phedre”  and  the  andante  trom 
Tschaikowsky's  quartet  in  B-flat. 

WEDNESDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M..  Mr. 
Felix  Weingartner’s  first  appearance  here  as 
a conductor.  Under  his  direction  the  New 
York  Symphony  orchestra  will  play:  Over- 
ture to  “Der  Freischuetz.”  Weber  Schu- 
mann's symphony  in  B flat,  No.  1,  ana 
Berlioz’3  Fantastic  Symphony. 

THURSDAY— Symphoay  Hall,  2:30  P.  M..  eon- 


PEOPLE’S  CHORAL  UNION., 

The  People’s  Choral  Union.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel W.  Cole  conductor,  gave  its  third 
mid-season  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Jordan  Hall.  yhe  organization  bad 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Gaines, 
soprano;  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  organist; 
the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra  Club,  led 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Crowley;  Miss  Edith  Snow 
and  Mr.  Hermann  Shedd,  accompanists. 
The  programme  included  Gounod’s 
“Gallia.”  Barnby’s  “Crossing  the  Bar” 
(unaccompanied).  Schnecker's  setting  ot 
Kipling’s  “Recessional,”  the  “Damas- 
cus" jnarch  from  Costa’s  "Naaman. 
e "Ha 


the  "Hallelujah”  chorus  from  Handel's 
“Messiah”;  a group  of  soprano  solos, 
organ  solos  by  Lemaigre  and  Whitney, 
and  orchestral  works  by  Massenet  and 
Tschaikowsky. 

The  concert  gave  pleasure  to  a large 
audience  of  friends.  The  chorus  sang 
with  spirit  and  intelligence,  and  showed 
careful  drilling.  Mrs.  Gaines  was  warm 
ly  received.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Gaines,  who  is  organist  of  the 
Shawmut  Congregational  Church.  Mr. 
Whitney,  organist  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  aroused  enthusiasm  by  Ins 
playing  of  his  own  “Processional 


as  “vibrationitis.”  Thus  is  there  an  ad 
dition  to  the  list  of  medical  paradoxes, 
for  if  members  of  a new  school  of  pb 
: sicians  give  a vibration  treatment  to 
i sufferers  from  nervous  diseases,  wbj 
I should  “vibrationitis”  be  feared?  Tb< 

! salicylic  acid  paradox  is  still  more  in 
: genious.  Physicians  do  not  wish  rheu 
j matic  patients  to  drink  beer  and  the) 
j talk  in  an  alarming  manner  about  the 
I sure  effects  of  salicylic  acid  in  beer,  ye 
j prescriptions  of  this  acid  forrheumaii.su 
I are  not  uncommon. 

Every  advance  in  alleged  civilization 
i every  change  in  fashion  seems  to  brin 
| with  it  a new  dangir  to  mankind.  Arti 
l cles  of  costume  have  a qualification  o 
specific  unpleasantness.  The  microbi 
skirt  is  known  to  all.  Now  there  is  th 
“tonsilitis  stole.”  the  “neuralgic  hat, 
Throat  specialists  say  it  is  dangerous  t(j 
wear  a wrap  with  one  end  thrown  ove; 
the  shoulder  so  au  to  cover  the  throa: 
The  weight  of  the  heavv  velvet  pictun 
hat  induces  neuralgia. 

A day  or  two  ago  a business  man  toll 
us  that  he  was  suffering  from  “typej 
writers*  knee.”  The  reply  was  obvious. 
“Why  don’t  you  engage  a thinner  type 
writer?”  but  he  is  a serious  person,  no 
given  to  airy  persiflage  or  touch-and 
go  repartee,  and  he  would  probably  hav 
frowned  darkly.  What  in  the  world  i 
“typewriters’  knee”?  “Housemaids 
knee”  is  easily  understood,  and  “Oblate- 
knee”  would  excite  sympathy ; bull 
“typewriters’  knee”  provokes  at  once 
guffaw  or  a snicker. 
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Karl  Grienauer,  cellist  who  will  make 
his  lirsl  appearance  in  Boston  on  Tnurs 

e'^hot  discussion  about  Tticharri 
Str-us*’  Salome”  recalls  the  excitment 
o-  f r Massenet’s  "Herodiade  and  The 
Herald!  therefore,  publishes  the  portrait 
of  Calve  as  Salome  in  a revival  of  Mas ; 

Little8  dX  she  know"  that  when  sho 
danced  tto  dang. 

j Sanclng  ^ fore  them  all”  that  ^wou^  | 

j oK  I 

I one:  “When  thou  seest  dancing 


eert  of  The  New  York  Symphony  orchestra. 
Mr  Wal  or  Da.nrosch  conductor.  Tschaik- 
owsky’ s symphony  in  B “linor  ^o.  a, 
Brahms'  piano  concerto  No.  1 
rvinnWtr  Debussy  s prelude  to  lne  Airer 
noon  of  a Faun’’;  Parade  de  Foire  and 
Theme  Vnrie  from  Halo’s  ballet,  Na- 

“Stefnert  Hall  8 P.  M.,  ’cello  and  song 
rerita?  hv  Mr.  Karl  Grienauer,  ’cellist,  aud 
Mr.  Arthur  Griffith-Hughes.  bass  baritone,  , 
Mrs.  Grienauer  aud  M.  Louis  V.  Saar,  plan 
ists'  Saar’s  ’cello  sonata  in  C minm.  op. 
49-  ’cello  pieces,  Romance,  Wagner,  Rubin- 
stein’s Auda louse  and  Toreador  Gri&auer’s 
Moonlight,  Popper’s  Dance  of  the  Elves,  , 
ruzt’s  Love’s  Dream,  Piatti's  Scherzo  de 
Basque;  Hungarian  rhapsody,  Popper-G  rie- 
nauer,  Mr.  Hughes  will  sing  Fields  s Am 
Strnnde  and  Anathema,  Tschaikowsky  s 
Serenade  of  Don  Juin,  Schubert  s Thraenem 
relgen,  Cowen’s  Border  Ballad,  Fontenailles 
Obstination.  d’Hardelot’s  Because,  Mrs. 
Beach’s  Year's  at  the  Spring. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hail,  2:30  P.  M.,  12th 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  s?.mP5.®Ii^ 
Orchestra  Mr.  Gericke  conductor.  Overture 
to  “Der  Freischuetz.”  Weber;  Beethoven  s 
piano  concerto  in  E fiat  major, . No.  5 (Miss 
aus  der  Ohc,  pianist):  Symphonic  poem,  No. 

4 “Orpheus,"  Liszt;  Ohausson's  symphony 
in  B flat  major  (first  time  here). 

SATURDAY— SteiDert  Hall,  3 P.  >1.» 
piano  recital  by  lime.  Olga  Samaroff.  Bach  s 
organ  fugue  in  G minor,  bchumaun  s Fanta- 
sia, op.  17,  and  Novellette  op.  21,  No  2, 
Chopin's  Preludes,  op.  28.  Nos.  23,  21,  24, 
Nocturne,  op.  27,  No.  1;  Etudes,  op.  2o  No 

5 on.  10.  No.  12;  Liszt's  Llebestraum.  No.  3, 
Waldesrausehen,  Rhapsody  No.  la  (Rakoczy 

MSvmphony  Hall,  8 P.  M-.  12th  concert  of 
th/  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 
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11TH  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 


Mr  de  Gogorza’s  Voice  a Glorious 
Organ  of  Great  Volume  and 
Tremendous  Temperament. 


and 


I $ols*  at  the  Uth  chamber  concert. 

l given  yesterday  afterno. 


March, ” and  the  performan 
orchestra  was  loudly  applauded. 

I)  a*  il?  wy 

IN  FOREIGN  TONGUE. 

The  theatregoer  that  ‘has  had  foreign 
advantages  will  be  easily  conspicuous 
here  this  week.  He  will  applaud  Mme. 
Bernhardt,  not  as  one  uncertain,  but 
as  an  old  frequenter  of  Parisian  thea- 
tres, one  that  learned  to  submit  grace- 
fully to  the  extortions  of  the  ouvreuse.  ! 
His  face  will  not  be  strained,  his  shoul- 
ders will  not  be  humped  in  the  en-  j 
deavor  to  follow  the  dialogue.  There 
will  be  no  apparent  agony  in  the  ec- 
stasy of  his  enjoyment.  And  yet  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  he  were  to 
be  found  during  the  entr’actes  in  some 
quiet  corner  conning  a libretto  with 
parallel  texts. 

When  Mr.  Daly’s  company  played  in 
Paris  the  dean  of  the  critical  faculty, 
.Sarcey,  mentioned  in  his  feuilleton  the 
fact  of  the  engagement,  aud  added:  | 
"As  I do  not  understand  English,  I did  | 
not  go  to  the  theatre.”  It  is  hard  for  i 
a Bostonian  to  be  as  frank  as  this,  to  | 
attain  such  a height  of  unconscious-  j 
ness.  There  is  the  man  who  tells  you 
he  can  read  a French  book  as  easily 
as  he  does  English;  that  lie  thinks  in 
French  while  he  reads;  that  his  mind 
does  not  undertake  any  process  of 
translation;  then  he  will  say  to  you:  “I 
understand  perfectly  any  tragedy  in  : 
French;  but  jn  modern  comedy  they  | 
speak  so  fast  that  no  one  can  under- 
stand them.  It’s  just  as  though  Nat 
Goodwin  should  play  in  Paris  'o 
Frenchmen  who  know  the  English  clas- 
sics.” 

Then  there  is  the  theatregoer  who 
says  he  never  appreciated  certain  plays 
by  Ibsen  until  he  saw  the  Russians  do 
them.  "Do  you  understand  any  Rus- 
sian, Mr.  Auger?”  'This  question  was 
asked  at  the  Porphyry.  "Well,”  an- 
! swered  Mr.  . Auger  with  an  uneasy 
| I laugh,  “my  Russian  is  a little  rusty.  ; 
I | but  of  course  1 catch  on  to  the  general  , 
1 meaning— I get  the  drift  ot  the  thing,  j 


Mr.  Felix  Weingartner.  who  disputes! 

| with  Mr.  Xikisch  the  title  of  being  thel 
| most  distinguished  orchestral  conductT 
j or  in  Europe,  will  make  his  first  ap-| 
j pearance  in  Boston  at  the  head  of 
i orchestra  this  evening  in  Symphony^ 

I Hall.  This  is  not  his  first  visit  to  Bos- 
! ton,  for  last  season  he  played  with  the 
j Kneisel  quartet  his  own  piano  quintet. 

I Paul  Feiix  Weingartner.  Edler  von 
I Muenzberg,  was  born  in  Zara,  a Dalma* 

■ tiai)  town,  on  June  2,  1863.  His  early! 
years  were  spent  at  Graz,  and  lief 
studied  music  there  and  at  Leipsic.  He 
was  engaged  as  a conductor  of  operal 
at  Dant-ii-,  Koenigsberg,  Prague,  Mann-T 
heim.  Hamburg,  and  in  1891  he  was  ap-l 
pointed  court  conductor  at  Berlin,  andli 
director  of  the  symphony  concerts  off- 
the  Roval  orchestra  of  that  city.  It  was 
in  1891  that  he  married  Marie  JuilleratJ 
In  1898  he  was  chosen  conductor  of  ih(4 
Kaim  orchestra  of  Munich,  but  he  re-| 
signed  this  position  a season  or  two  agoi 
and  at  present  he  conducts 
phony  concerts  in  Berlin. 

For  some  years  he  has  been  a wan-l 
dering  virtuoso  (Tonductor  and_  he  .iurq 
excited  attention  in  all  the  leading  cities 
of  Europe,  nor  is  it  too  much  to  sayl 
that  the  whole  musical  world  is  full  ol| 
his  glory.  His  reputation  has  been  won! 
by  the  purely  musical  qualities,  thw 
brilliance,  the  magnetism,  the  authority! 
of  his  interpretations,  and  not  by  eccen-r 
trie  readings,  not  by  extravagant  pf'j| 
sonal  mannerisms  in  postures 


a noil 


won  special  fame  as| 
of  works  by  Beethovt 


gestures.  He 
an  interpreter 

and  Berlioz.  _ 

Mr.  Weingartner  is  also  a compose* 
and  a pamphleteer.  Four  of  his  opera* 
have  been  performed;  he  has  composecj 
two  symphonies,  an  oveture  to  “King 
Lear,”  a symphonic  poem,  "The  Elysiail 
Fields,”  chamber  music,  and  ma.nl! 
songs.  "When  his  opera  “Genesius"  wai 
harshly  chiticised  in  1893  he  replieuf 
sharply  to  the  critics.  He  published  ir| 
1896  a bitter  attack  on  the  Bayreutl 
Theatre  as  it  had  been  managed  undeil 
Cosima  Wagner.  His  pamphlets.  “Coni 
cerning  Conducting”  and  “The  Sym-| 
phony  Since  Beethoven,"  have  be< 
much  discussed,  and  the  latter  has  lveen| 
translated  into  English. 

He  at  once  established  himself  firmljJ 
in  the  musical  world  of  New  York  a> 
one  of  the  invited  conductors  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  bis  popular 
success  has  been  so  great  that  the  So-| 
ciety  has  given  extra  concerts  unde 
hint'.  This  is  his  third  season  as  a Ph:l 
harmonic  conductor. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestral 
which  he  will  lead  tonight  through  tliff 
invitation  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch.  the 
regular  conductor,  has  been  materiall!| 
strengthened  by  the  importation 
French  wood-wind  players,  ahd  its  con-| 
certs  are  now  among  the  leading  feat-f 
ures  of  New  York  musical  life.  J 

The  programme  tonight  will  include 
the  overture  to  “Der^  Freischuetz. 
Schumann's  Symphony  No.  1.  and  Berl 
lioz's  “Fantastic"  Symphony:  "Eptsod^ 
in  the  Life  of  an  Artist.” 
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\mnous  Conductor  to  Head  Orchestra 
For  First  Time  in  Boston  This  Evening 
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with  Nikisch,  Will  Direct  the  New  York 
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FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 


Iff  THEIR  CEPS. 

•V  German  chemist,  one  Schultze— not 
ueUer— of  Munich,  finds,  after  deep 
inking  and  rigid  examination,  that 
>ne  mugs  are  superior  to  glass  for 
e purpose  of  holding  beer.  And  for 
is  reason:  Oxide  of  lead  is  a com- 

nent  in  the  making  of  flint'  glass’. 
?his  oxide  is  not  affected  by  water, 
ne  or  spirits,  but  is  released  in  very 
jail  particles  by  the  chemical  action 
beer.  As  a consequence,  small  narti- 
s of  lead  enter  into  the  beer.”  It  has 
30  been  said  of  late,  by  no  less  an  au- 
ority  than  the  New  York  Sun,  that 
;rman,  English,  and  Belgian  beer 
inkers  prefer  stone  mugs, . influenced 
their  choice  by  the  theory  that  “light 
llingon  beer  through  glass  produces  a 
rmcnt  which  deteriorates  t|ie  quality 
the  beverage.”  We  do  not  remember 
is  theory  in  Newton’s  optics.  There 
?re  pebbles  left  untouched  on  that 
lilosopher's  famous  beach. 

English  beer  drinkers  are  chiefly 
“linkers  of  ale,  me't-worms,  to  use  the 
n rod  old  word,  or  toss-pots.  What 
jinking  cups  have  Englishmen  not 
, Cups  of  wood — Mr.  Pepys  took 
Christmas  draught  out  of  a wooden 
—cups  of  elm,  box,  maple,  holly, 
ither  jacks,  sometimes  tipped  with 
ver;  horns  of  various  beasts,  cups  of 
; coanut,  gourds,  ostrich  eggs  and 
‘I  ells.  Ah,  the  various  Mazers,  nog- 
i>i  ns,  whiskins.  piggins,  crinzes,  bowls, 
nkards,  cans,  beakers,  flagons!  All 
various  dimensions,  from  a pottle  to 
nt—  from  a pint  to  a gill, 
ut  ale  is  best  in  its  native  pewter: 
>t  in  glass,  stone,  gold  or  silver,  not 
eu  in  an  enemy's  skull.  What  did 
c poet  snv.  and  be  considered  cups  of 
1 materials,  after  he  had  put  on  his 
ging  robes?  He  decided  for 

tf.ngo  Btiff  of  the  etiffest  sort, 
piously  pulled  front  a Pewter  Quart.'* 

"his  poet  was  uo  mild-eyed  theorist 
m soothed  bis  faucy  by  sipping  slip- 
elm  water  or  Greeley  tea.  Dr. 
Maginn  was  a man  who  saw 


the  seven  stars  and  heard  the  chimes  at 
midnight. 

There  is  another  reason  why  pewter 
should  be  preferred.  The  true  poet  is 
the  highest  moralist. 

“Pleasant  it  is  ttie'ji-  shine  to  see 

Oike  stars  in  the  waves  of  deep  Galilee- 

Pleasant  it  is  their  c hink  to  hear 

'VheVehr*7  rattI«  on  table  full  charged  with 

Pleasant  it  is  when  ji  row’s  on  foot, 

1 hnite  ln*y  ""iei1  ■'ou  wlsl1  to  demolish  a 
Politely  the  man  to  good  manners  exhort 
Ji>  soxtening  bis  skull  with  a Pewter  Quart.'’ 

For  beer  of  Germany,  the  stAn,  the 
Maas.  For  ale  of  England,  the  pewter, 
either  with  or  without  the  glass  in  the 
bottom.  Yet  the  glass  is  a'  reflection  on 
the  purity  of  the  brew.  The  Sun 
alludes  to  disputants  over  the  dis-ov-’ 
cry  of  lager  beer,  and  names  Prince 
John  of  12-jO  and  Gambrinus  of  1370. 
But  beer  was  invented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, a wonderful  folk.  They,  as  brew- 
;ers,  have  received  judicial  recognition 
in  New  York  state.  See  Chancellor 
Walworth’s  exhaustive  and  erudite 
bDinion.  Whether  the  Egyptians  brewed  i 

ale  is  another  question.  If  they  did, 
they  surely  drank  it,  “curiously  pulled 
from  a pewter  quart.” 

) A*  , Jr 
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The  New  York  Symphony  orches- 
tra, conducted  by  Mr.  Felix  Wein- 
gartner, gave  a concert  last  evening 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Weber’s  overture  to 
”Der  Freischuetz,”  Schumann’s  Sym- 
phony in  B flat,  Berlioz’s  "Fantastic” 
symphony. 

Mr.  Weingartner  has  long  been  known 
in  this  city  by  reputation.  He  visited 
Boston  last  season  and  played  the  piano 
part  of  one  of  his  chamber  pieces  at  a 
Kneisel  concert,  and  then  made  a most 


favorable  impressli 
and  the  dignity  of  his  demeanor.  Ii 
much  as  Uo  made  his  it 

I anco  here  last  ovoning  as  ; 

I and  as  this  city  has  had  for  some  years 
the  reputation  of  being  musical,  lie  had 
a right  to  suppose  that  tho  hall  would 
have  been  crowded.  If  only  from  the 
animal  curiosity  to  see  ono  of  tho  mont 
distinguished  conductors  now  living,  a 
man  whoso  arrival  in  any  great  Euro- 
pean city  is  eagorly  anticipated.  But 
even  ho  did  not  awaken  tho  alleged 
music  lovers  of  this  city  from  tho  apathy 
whicli  1ms  made  concert  halls  desolate 
this  soason  except  when  some  prlma 
donna  with  a bundle  of  songs  under  her 
arm  has  announced  a concert  at  a high 
price,  and  then  the  suburbs  arid  neigh- 
boring towns  heard  the  volco  of  the 
siren. 

This  may  be  said,  however:  No  con- 

ductor of  serious  music  within  tho  last 
20  years  has  aroused  an  audience  in 
Boston  to  such  an  enthusiastic  outourst 
as  did  Mr.  Weingartner  last  night. 

Mr.  Weingartner  chose  for  his  pro- 
gramme works  by  three  romanticist  St 
The  works  were  familiar  to  nearly  all 
within  the  hall.  He  chose  an  overture 
by  Weber,  one  of  tho  first  in  the  ro- 
mantic movement,  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  flrst.  Whatever  may  bo 
said  of  Weber’s  technical  attainments 
and  methods,  or  of  his  melodic  inven- 
tion and  form,  lie  had  the  rare  gift  of 
describing  in  music  wild  and  fantastic 
scenes  as  though  he  had  seen  them 
with  his  eyes,  as  though  they  were 
real  to  him.  The  symphony  in  B flat 
is  by  a romanticist  who  did  not  stra> 
far  in  his  orchestral  music"  from  the 
classic  form.  The  symphony  of  Ber- 
lioz, who  owed  much  to  Weber  and 
was  never  weary  of  acknowledging  his 
debt,  appealed  strongly  to  Schumann, 
and,  although  it  was  first  played  7(i 
years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
ultra-modern  today. 

While  some  may  have  wondered  whv 
Mr.  Weingartner  made  up  his  pro- 
gramme as  he  did,  there  was  no  wonder 
after  the  performance,  for  there  was  a 
continual  crescendo  of  romantic  inter- 
est which  culminated  In  an  intensely 
dramatic  and  overpowering  climax. 
Furthermore,  there  was  a fine  differen- 
tiation in  his  treatment  of  the  various 
phases  of  romanticism.  In  each  in- 
stance his  spirit  dwelt  with  that  of  the 
1 composer,  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
I say  which  one  of  the  three  was  the 
1 more  sympathetic  to  him.  He  proved 
i conclusively  that  he  is  not  merely  the 
i fortunate  interpreter  of  only  one  mas- 
' iter  or  of  only  one  school.  He  is  a su- 
preme virtuoso,  and  versatility  in  true 
interpretation  is  an  important  factor 
in  virtuosity. 

There  was  no  straining  after  effect  in 
his  reading  of  the  well  known  overture. 
He  took  the  opening  section  at  a some- 
what slower  pace  than  is  customary  in 
this  country,  but  no  slower  than  the 
tempo  chosen  in  certain  leading  opera 
houses  of  Germany.  The  tempo,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  slow  that  the  melodic 
thought  suffered  thereby,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  woodlawn  calm  and 
the  following  demoniac  scene  in  the 
Wolf’s  Glen  was  all  the  more  striking. 
His  preparation  for  the  final  hymn  of 
rejoicing  was  admirable,  nor  did  he 
carry  to  .an  extreme  the  dictum  of  Wag- 
ner concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
melody.  It  was  a dramatic  and  sane 
performance,  full  of  poetry  and  imagin- 
ation, without  any  attempt  at  extrava- 
gance or  that  which  is  merely  bizarre. 

In  the  symphony  of  Schumann,  as  in 
the  overture,  there  was  an  appreciation 
of  the  composer’s  intention  and  mood.  He 
ained  his  effects  by  poetic  renderings. 
Bits  of  exquisite  detail  were  contribu- 
tory to  the  general  effect.  Gantabile 
phrases  were  sung  by  the  various  in- 
struments as  by  an  accomplished  singer, 
yet  there  was  not  so  much  stress  put 
on  the  value  of  occasional  or  subsidiary 
themes  that  the  sense  of  continuity  in 
expression  was  ever  shocked.  Nuances 
seemed  natural,  inevitable.  How  charm- 
ingly the  more  melodic  theme  of  the 
scherzo  was  sung!  With  what  fresh- 
ness and  buoyancy  was  the  music  in- 
fused from  beginning  to  end!  And  all 
the  beauty,  all  the  effect,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  score  itself.  It  is  there  for  the 
interpreter.  It  waits  for  him  with  long- 
mar. 

But  we  have  heard— and  recently— 
most  excellent  interpretations  of  this 
symphony.  We  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Weingartner’ s for  this  reason:  He 

showed  that  he  appreciates  and  is  able 
to  interpret  fully  both  Schumann  and 
Berlioz.  This  power  is  given  to  few. 
For  Schumann's  fancy  was  seldom  fan- 
tastical in  the  sense  that  Berlioz  under- 
i stood  the  word. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
performance  of  tho  “Fantastic”  sym- 
phony was  a revelation  to  those  who 
have  not  heard  the  music  of  Berlioz  as 
it  is  played  in  Paris,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  as  dramatic  and  authoritative 
an  interpretation  of  tills  particular  work 
has  ever  been  heard  in  Paris  of  late 
years  except  when  Mr.  Weingartner 
conducted.  In  this  strange  and  colossal 
work,  where  the  sublime  may  easily  in 
some  instances  become  the  ridiculous, 
there  is  need  of  more  than  a grip  on 
the  orchestra,  now  fast  and  now  elas- 
tic; the  conductor  must  have  imagina- 
tion, an  imagination  which  is  of  close  ; 
kin  to  that  of  Berlioz.  And  more  than 
this,  he  must  be  obsessed  with  the  pro- 
gramme imagined  by  Berlioz.  He,  too, 
must  dream  dreams  and  see  visions.  i-I 
must  be  the  lover  of  the  old  romantic 
years,  the  lover  as  known  to  Berlioz, 
Hugo,  Byron  and  the  Dumas  -of  "An- 
tony.” Impossible  as  these  heroes  m 
, Pdetry  and  drama  now  seem  to  us,  they 
were  typical  of  their  period. 

The'  conductor  of  the  “Fantastic” 
must  bo  led  in  a dream  to  the  scaffold; 
he,  too,  must  hear  the  ghastly  and 
ironic  music  of  the  procession,  the  bas- 
soons with  their  spectral  chatter,  the 
roar  and  bustle  of  the  gaping  crowd; 
lie,  too,  now  dead,  must  worship  the 
d«mort  goat  at  the  Sabbat;  join  in  the. 
horrid  mockery  of  the  Dies  irae.  dance 
in  the  infernal  ronde,  and  see  his  loved 
one  now  a shameless  and  obscene  tiling. 

He  must  say  'with  Walt  Whitman:  ”1 
am  the  man;  T suffered;  I was  there.” 
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stripped  tin  nn.'l  deliberate  ftiitat  M 
any  composer  that  1 1 . is  lived  since 
Berlioz  ami  endeavored  lo  discover  In  i 
secret. 

(I  would  be  a.  pleasure  lo  hpeak  in 
detail  of  the  many  effects  gained  h gl 
Utmitely  in  the  reading,  from  the  par 
Iralture  of  the  wild  asel  whirring 
visions  at  the  beginning  lo  i Ip  assem- 
bling of  the  lost  spirits  at  the  Sabbat, 
but  time  and  space  forbid. 

•\lr.  Weingartner  is  a man  of  gestures, 
tint  these  gestures  are  eloquent.  Ili  - 
naturally  ascetic  face  i Illuminated 
hv  the  spirit  wltlilii.  lie  has  the  line 
frenzy  of  the  poet  and  the  met  of  lie- 
reader  and  leader  of  men.  It  Is  an  In 
spirit tlon  lo  watch  him;  It  is  evidently 
an  Inspiration  to  play  under  him. 

There  was  hearty  applause  throughout 
the  concert,  but  the  effect  of  tho  Mar  ti 
of  the  Scaffold  was  so  irtv-isiible  tint 
a repetition  of  the  movement  was  Im- 
periously demanded,  and  after  the 
Finale  thq  conductor  was  recall -d  again 
and  again  with  stormy  applause  anil 
even  with  Shouts  of  appreciation. 

II  is  enough  to  say  for  the  ’present 
that  the  'orchestra  seconded,  and  fully 
for  the  most  part,  the  purposes  of  it? 
leader.  A more  careful  inquiry  into  tin- 
characteristics  of  this  orchestra  inn  . 
lie  made  at  the  concert  of  this  after- 
noon. 

CONCERT  FOYER 


Alleged  Bad  Manners  of  Some 
of  Oor  Concerlgoers. 


LALO  ON  WILDE’S  "SALOME” 


A visiting  pianist  said  to  us  some  days 
ago  that  he  regretted  to  observe  a 
change  in  the  behavior,  the  manners  of 
Boston  concert-goers.  He  is  a favorite 
here,  so  he  has  no  personal  grievance. 
He  complained  of  the  tardiness  of  many 
who  entered  the  hall  with  a go-as-you- 
please  air  long  after  the  hour  an- 
nounced for  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
cert ofl  the  thoughtlessness  displayed 
by  some  who  leave  the  hall  -at  any 
time,  even  during  the  performance  of 
a piece,  even  when  they  push  themselves 
by  those  sitting  nearer  the  aisle. 

This  shows  that  a pianist  is  not  al- 
ways wholly  absorbed  in  communion 
with  his  music.  They  tell  a story  of 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  this  country,  a story 
invented  no  doubt  by  a fiendish  rival.  | 
At  the  first  pause  the  eminent  pianist  j 
went  back  to  the  artist’s  room  and  said 
to  Mr.  Wolfsohn,  his  manager:  “Well,  i 
how  many  are  there  in  the  house?”  I 
“Two  hundred  and  fourteen.”  “No,  | 
there  are  216;  two  came  in  while  I j 
was  playing  that  sublime  adagio.” 


We  fear  that  local  audiences  have 
grown  careless  in  their  concert  deport- 
ment. Certainly  men  and  women  are 
late  comers,  whether  the  hour  of  the 
recital  be  2:30  or  3 o’clock.  There  is  a 
theory  that  late-comers  are  ' not  ad- 
mitted during  the  performance  of  a 
piece,  but  this  rule  has  been  often 
broken  this  season.  Mr.  Reisenauer  was 
evidently  seriously  disturbed  at  his 
last  concert  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  doors 
were  not  shut  when  he  began  to  play 
his  second  piece,  and  ushers  slid  down 
the  inclined  plane,  the  ushered  slid  after 
them,  some  already  seated  were  obliged 
to  rise  and  the  air  was  full  of  moving 
things.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Reisenauer  was 
attempting  to  play  a delicate  pastorale 
by  Scarlatti.  He  did  play  it  in  exquisite 
fashion,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  hear- 
ers was  sadly  marred  by  the  rudeness 
of  the  late-comers ' and  the  negligence 
of  ushers  in  obeying  the  rules  of  the 
hall.  We  hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Reise- 
nauer is  not  the  pianist  who  spoke  to 
us  about  the  bad  manners  of  certain 
concert-goers  this  season,  though  he 
might  well  have  made  complaint. 

How  many  are  late  at  Symphony  con- 
certs! In  Symphony  Hall  the  rule  or 
no  admission  during  the  performance 
of  a piece  is  rigidly  observed  at  these 
concerts,  although  it  was  shamelessly 
broken  at  Mr.  Kubelik's  last  recital. 
When  a crowd  enters  after  an  overture, 
the  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  con- 
cert does  not  matter,  but  suppose  the 
concert  begins  with  a symphony.  In 
modern  symphonies  there  is  often  a 
continuity  of  musical  thought,  and  even 
in  older  symphonies  the  movements 
should  be  played  in  close  connection. 

A long  delay  after  the  first  movement 
injures  the  effect  of  the  music.  It  dis- 
turbs the  conductor  and  the  players. 
It  distracts  the  attention  of  the  hearers 
already  seated;  it  unsettles  their -mood. 

And  is  there  really  any  need  of  such 
slamming  down  of  seats  by  ushers  as  ( 
is  often  heard  In  Symphony  Hall?  We  ' 
do  not  say  that  a hall  just  beiore  a | 
concert  should  remind  one.  of  a family 
vault  or  a church  during  a respectably 
conducted  funeral  -orvice;  but  there 


should  be  some  suggestion  oiT  repose*  of 
quiet  anticipation. 

It  is  often  said  that  a deadhead  is  the 
hardest  to  please,  the  most  exacting, 
the  most  thoughtless  in  the  audience. 
An  essay  on  the  deadhead  would  be  an 
Interesting  study  in  psychology.  Mrs. 
John  Wood  once  wrote  to  the,  London 
Figaro:  "I  have  abolished  the  free,  or- 
der system  from  a firm  belief  that  the 
best  sort  of  paper  for  a theatre  is  Bank 
of  England  notes.”  and  the  leading  con- 
cert managers  in  Boston  are  <>t  1-<|r 
opinion,  for  they  believe  that  distribut- 
ing free  tickets  when  the  box  olr.cc  ^aie 
has  been  small  kills  future  business. 

Pianists  are  often  paid  a n*e^  bu.n 
by  piano  makers,  whether  the  audiences 
be  large  or  small.  The  concert  is  merely 
a method  of  advertising  the  piano.  Thu 
piano  maker,  for  the  sake  of  prestige, 
naturally  wishes  to  see  a crowded  house. 
He  or  his  agent  sends  out  tree  tickets 
to  the  halt  and  the  blind  and  stran- 
ger within  the  gates.  The  recipients 
argue  that  it  makes  no 
whether  they  be  punctual  or  late,  alley 
will  drop  in,  just  to  hear  the  man,  to 
say  thev  have  heard  him.  They  enter 
and  they  leave  when  they  . please.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  the  most  critical  of  those 
present  They  wish  first  of  all  the  sight 
of  the.  pianist  performing  a surprising 
physical  feat.  If  the  pianist  happens  to 
j do  this  while  they  are  in  the  hall,  he  is 
i indeed,  a wonder.  They  then  do  not 
consider  tne  afternoon  wasted.  It  he 
gives  a second  recital,  they  are  willing 
to  accept  passes.  . , . . 

There  are  some  pianists  who  insist 
that  no  passes  be  given  except  to  the 
reporters.  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Zeisler  is  one 
of  them.  She  prefers  to  play  to  an 
audience  of  only  100  who  have  paid  to 
hear  her  than  to  1000  who  have  not  paid. 
Of  late  years  in  Boston  her  preference 
has  been  granted.  Piano  recitals  no 
longer  are  in  fashion  in  this  city,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  pian- 
ist’s name  be  Bauer,  Pugno  or  Reise 
nauer.  There  was  a time  when  it  was 
the  thing  for  young  women  to  crowd  a 
concert  hall.  The  musical  chippy  is  fast 
becoming  extinch 

Mr.  Weingartner,  who  was  neglected  by 
so*'  many  of  Boston's'  “music  lovers" 
last  evening,  is  a rival  of  petted  pri.i.a 
donnas  as  far  as  money  is  concerned. 
He  came  this  season  to  conduct  eight  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  orchestra  con- 
certs in  Carnegie  Hall.  Of  the  $30,000 
raised  by  the  subscribers  for  the  fund 
of  this  orchestra,  the  sum  of  $12,00u  has  ; 

been  set  aside  for  him. 

Mr.  Weingartner  told  a reporter  of  tne 
New  York  Sun  that  he  has  known  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  for  many  years.  l 
wanted  to  be  engaged  by  him  as  choru» 
master  when  he  went  abroad  13  years 
ago  to  engage  his  forces  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan. I was  a beginner  then,  with 
onlv  a letter  of  recommendation  from 
Hans  von  Buelow.  It  was  not  strong 
enough  to  persuade  Mr.  Damrosch,  how- 
ever  to  engage  me  for  the  opera.  But 
after  all  these  years  I have  come  here 
as  his  guest.”  , ,,,.  . 

Mr  Frederick  S.  Converse  s Mystic 
Trumpeter."  a symphonic  poem  sug- 
gested by  Walt  Whitman's  poem  of  the 
same  title,  will  be  played  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati orchestra  on  Feb.  23-24.  The 
work  has  been  performed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia orchestra.  When  shall  we  hear 
it  in  Boston?  

The  world  does  move.  Claude  De- 
bussy’s "Blessed  Damozel”  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  Cincinnati  Festival  (May 
1-5).  Sir  Edward  Eigar  will  be  present 
to  conduct  his  “Apostles”  and  excerpts 
from  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius.”  The 
prospectus  of  the  festival  refers  to  Sir 
Edward  as  follows:  "In  many  respects 
the  foremost  living  composer,  and  in  the 
field  of  choral  music  an  innovator  whose 
genius  can  only  be  compared  with  that 
of  Wagner  and  Strauss  in  all  musical 
history"'!!!  This  is  drawing  it  pretty 
strong',  but  Cincinnati  hospitality  is  fa- 

mThe’solo  singers  will  be  Mmcs.  Gadski. 
Rider-Kelsey.  Miss  Muriel  Foster.  Miss 
Janet  Spencer,  Messrs.  John  Coates, 
Ffranecon-Davles,  Herbert  Witherspoon. 
Charles  Clark.  The  first  time  John 
Coates  visited  this  country  he  was  in 
a musical  comedy  company.  Me  re- 
member him  at  the  Hollis  Street  Thea- 
tre as  Rudolph  Blair  in  the  Artists 
Model”— it  was  early  in  March,  10  years 
ago  Marie  Studholme  and  Maurice 
Farkoa  were  of  the  company,  and  there 
was  the  delightful  Christine  Mayne  as 
Mme  Ameile„  with  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten duet  with  Lawrence  d’Or.say  as 
a belted  earl.  Those  were  "hallicon" 
davs  as  the  voung  lady  said.  Mr.  Coates 
sang'  both  sentimental  and  patriotic 
songs,  but.  it  is  surprising  how  the  re- 
membrance of  Miss  Mayne  is  today 
fresher  in  the  memory.  Brethren,  these 
things  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Coates  blossomed  out  as  a grand 
operatic  tenor  about  1901.  He  then  went 
to  Germany  and  sang  as  Lohengrin, 
Faust  Romeo  with  great  success.  What 
• has  become  of  Miss  Mayne? 


iRixortuiiatei  135  whom  even  the  jail 
could  not  teach  Simplicity.”  The  saying 
of  Mr.  Chesterton  in  "Heretics"  is  more 
pertinent:  “In  the  . 15th  eenturv  men 

cross-examined  and  tormented  a man 
because  he  preached  some  immoral  atti- 
tude; in  the  19th  century  we  feted  and 
flattered  Oscar  Wilde  because  he 
preached  such  an  attitude,  and  then 
broke  his  heart  in  penal  servitude  be- 
cause he  carried  it  out.  It  may  be  a 
question  which  of  the  two  methods  was 
the  more  cruel;  there  can  lye  no  kind  of 
question  which  was  the  more  ludicrous. 
The  age  of  the  inquisition  has  not.  at 
least,  the  disgrace  of  having  produced 
a society  which  made  an  idol  of  the 
very  same  man  for  preaching  the  very 
same  things  which  it  made  him  a con- 
vict for  practising.” 

Mr.  Lalo  did  not  find  Marie  Wittieh, 
who  impersonated  Salome  at  Dresden,  a 
little  oriental  maiden.  "She  is  a stal- 
wart and  mature  German  blonde, 
clothed  in  light  green  silk,  who  has  the 
airs  and  graces  of  a boarding  school 
miss."  But  the  temptress  in  German 
opera  houses  is  always  fat,  and  she 
tempts  by  sheer  bulk. 

He  praises  Strauss’  music  in  flowing 
phrases:  “I  do  not  believe  that  in  any' 

other  score  is  there  to  be  found  a fe- 
cundity of  orchestral  invention  and  a 
power  of  orchestral  imagination  more  in- 
exhaustible, and  astonishing  than  in 
‘Salome.’  For  two  hours  one  does  not 
hear  a mediocre  or  common  orchestral 
effect;  better  yet,  all  the  effects,  sonori- 
ties, combinations,  timbres  of  the  or- 
chestra are  new,  unforeseen,  invented, 
created.  * * * Everything  is  subtle, 
nervous,  alive.  The  reckless  musician 
writes  deliberately  in  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent keys  at  the  same  time.  On  the 
piano  these  rough  places  are  terrible. 
The  magic  of  the  orchestra  smooths 
them.  * * * ‘Salome’  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  significant  music-drama— it 
is.  in  fact,  the  only  music-drama—  that 
has  appeared  in  Germany  since  ‘Par- 
sifal.’ ” Jl  ...  ■ 


trumpeter  is  an  artist  of  the Wm’y'llfst 
I rank.  The  first  violins  have  an  indi- 
vidual tone,  they  sing,  they  are  in 
cislve.  There  mignt  be  more  baas,  but 
the  ’cellos  are  strong.  The  .rombones 
and  the  percussion  instruments  ate  m 
skilled  hands,  while  the  horns  are  weak 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the ' hand- 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
audiences  were  so  small,  'the  concerts 
of  Wednesday  evening  and  yesterday 
afternoon  should  have  crowded  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  question  may  this  sea- 
son be  reasonably  and  pertinently  asked  ; 
Is  not  the  reputation  of  Boston  asa 
musical  city  largely  fictitious,  or  per- 
haps traditional? 


Performance  of  the  Actress  ii 
•Sardou’s  Play  Marked  by 
Quiet  Intensity  That  Proves 
Most  Effective. 


GRIENAUER’S  CONCERT. 

’Cellist  Makes  First  Appearance  in 
Boston,  with  Grrffeth-Hughes, 
Baritone. 
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Mr  Karl  Grienauer,  ’cellist,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Griffeth-Hughes,  bass 
baritone;  Mr.  Louis  V.  Saar,  com- 
poser and  pianist;  Mrs.  Grienauer  and 
Miss  Margaret  Gorham,  accompanists, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Boston  last 
night  in  Steinert  Hall.  The  programme 
included  Mr.  Saar’s  sonata  for  ’cello 
and  piano  op.  49  (MS.),  which  was  played 
for  the  first  time;  Popper’s  Dance  of  the 
Elves,  Piatti’s  scherzo  de  Basque,  Grie- 
nauer’s  "Moonlight”  transcriptions  for 
'cello  of  Wagner's  Romance,  Moszkow- 
ski’s  Guitarre,  a Liebestraum  by  Liszt 
and  a Hungarian  rhapsody,. Popper-Grit'- 
nauer.  Mr.  Hughes  sang  Fielitz  s Mond- 
nacht  and  Anathema.  Bohm  s Dein.  Vul- 
can’s song  from  ‘‘Philemon  and  Baucis, 
d'Hardelot’s  Because,  Fontenailles  Ob- 
stination,  Cowen’s  Border  Ballad,  a 
Welsh  song  “Ar-Hyl-y-Nos,  Foote  s 
Rose  and  the  Gardner,  a Scottish  song, 
"How  Lang  and  Dreary  is  the  Night, 
and  Mrs.  Beach’s  "Year's  at  the 

SPMr.g Grienauer.  we  understand,  was 


Tiie  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  gave 
a concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  programme  was  as 
follows;  Tschaikowsky's  Symphony  in 
E minor.  No.  5;  Brahms’  Concerto  No. 

1,  for  piano  (Mr.  Joseffy,  pianist);  De- 
bussy’s prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of 
a Faun”;  Parade  de  Foire  (flute  solo 
by  Mr.  Barrere)  and  theme  varie  from 
Lalo's  ballet,  "Namouna."  There  was 
a small  but  very  applausive  audience 
Mr.  Damrosch  gave  an  impxessne 
and  dramatic  reading  of  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  symphony,  which,  as  a purely 
musical  work,  must  be  ranked  above 
the  more  popular  "Pathetic,  for  n is 
more  finely  rounded,  its  emotional  dual- 
ities are  deeper,  and  it  has  a more 
strikingly  personal  note.  The  composer 
himself  wrote  in  one  of  h‘S  frequent 
moments  of  depression  that  he  thought 
his  fifth  symphony  was  a failure; 
"There  is  something  repellant.  some- 
thing  superfluous,  patchy  and  insincere, 
which  the  public  instinctively  recog- 
nizes”; and  he  added  in  a letter  to  Mrs 
von  Meek;  "Last  night  I looked 
through  our  symphony  (No.  4).  What 
a difference!  How  immeasurably  su- 
perior it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!  It 
should  be  remembered  that  rsehaikow- 
sky  conducted  the  early  performances 
of  his  fifth  symphony,  and  his  brother 
Modeste  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
this  work  and  the  symphonic  poem, 
"Hamlet,"  were . long  in  making  tneir 
way  merely  because  the  composer  as 
a conductor  failed  to  make  them  e£- 
fsetive 

Mr.  Damrosch  has  certainly  improved 
in  his  conducting.  He  has  been  win- 
ing to  learn  from  others;  he  has  a 
broader  view;  he  has  a firmer  control 
of  his  men;  his  gestures  are  no  longer 
merely  those  of  one  beating  the  an . 
In  the  performance  of  the  first  move- 
ment there  was  the  tragic  spirit  that  is 
inherent  in  the  music;  the  slow  move- 
ment was  emotional  without  sentimen- 
talism: the  passing  of  the  gayety  of  the 
waltz  was  finely  indicated;  and  the 
Finale  with  its  vodka  rioting  and  im- 
posing peroration  was  interpreted  with 
thrilling  effect.  , 

And  he  is  to  be  thanked  heartily,  for 
allowing  us  to  hear  again  the  exquisite 
music  of  Debussy,  a pastel  perhaps,  but 
a true  and  rare  work  of  art. 
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graduated  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory 
and  has  been  solo  'cellist  in  opera  houses 
of  Turin  and  Milan  and  at  the  Concer- 
thaus  in  Berlin.  He  has  been  the  .’cellist 
of  the  Suzanne  Adams  concert  company. 
Last  year  he  made  an  extended  tour  in 
tiie  South  and  West,  and  early  this  sea- 
son he  gave  a ’cello  and  song  recital  in 
New  York  with  his  wife,  a singer,  who 
was  trained  in  Hamburg,  her  native 

I city  and  in  Berlin  and  New  Fork. 

' Mr  Saar  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in 
186$  He  studied  at  the  Munich  Royal 
Music  School  and  with  Brahms,  and  nas 
taken  various  prizes.  His  home  for  the 
last  14  years  has  been  New  York.  Ihe 
'cello  sonata  played  last  night  was  com- 
posed in  1903.  It  is  in  three  movements, 
and  as  in  many  other  very  modern 
chamber  works,  the  chief  theme  is 
employed  throughout  both  as  a genera- 
tive theme  and  to  give  a sense  of  unity. 
The  sonata  made  a favorable  impres- 
sion last  evening,  for  it  is  tuneful  and 
coherent,  with  variety  of  detail,  and  it 
was  played  with  animation  and  general- 
ly sympathetic  impulse.  Mr.  Saar’s  per- 
formance of  the  piano  part  was  char- 
acterized by  dignity  and  restraint,  and 
bv  nice  calculation  of  tone. 

Mr.  Grienauer  did  better  work  later 


BOSTON  THEATRE  (Friday  evening) 
—“Fedora,”  by  Victorien  Sardou.  The 
cast  was  as  follows; 

Mme.  Bernhardt Trincesa  Fedors 

M.  De  Max Loris  Ipanoff 

M.  Cbameroy - Uretcb 

M.  Dvneiibourg De  Wirier 

M.  Kraues ..borott 

M.  Csaroy TcbivCff 

M.  Eaiy - Desire 

M.  Guide Bouvet 

M.  Habay Lazlnski 

M.  Flron Cyrllle 

51.  Matbillou  — Dr.  Loreck 

M.  Cartereau . . . . .* Iran 

Mme.  E&rbier - . . - Oomtesse  Olga 

Mile.  Seylor - Diantrl 

Mme.  Eomuuger De  Touruis 

Mile.  Cerda Barouue  Dkar 

'Mile.  Alissou Marta 

There  was  a short  period  in  Sardou’s  | 
career  when  he  really  endeavored  to 
write  plays  which  reflected  contempo- 
raneous and  everyday  life.  This  period 

followed  that  of  many  too  ingeniously 
contrived  comedies  and  preceded  the 
long  era  of  wily  melodramas.  "Odette" 
was  nearly  the  last  of  these  honest  at- 
tempts, and  it  was  followed  by 
| "Fedora,”  which  is  the  mildest  of  the 
I melodramas.  Had  Sardou  not  followed 
; It  with  "Theodora”  and  "Tosca,”  Mr. 
i Jules  Lemaitre  would  not  have  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  dub  him  the  Caligula  of 
the  drama. 

In  "Fedora”  there  are  the  same  elab- 
orately planned  surprises  and  shocks  as 
in  the  later  plays,  but  the  interest  of 
the  spectator  is  not  so  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  the  rasping  of  his  nerves 
is  not  so  violent  and  brutal. 

There  are  only  two  characters  in  the 
melodrama  who  have  the  semblance  of 
life,  the  Princess  and  Loris.  The  Rus- 
sian woman  has  some  excuse  for  her 
revenge,  but  neither  she  nor  the  assas- 
sin appeals  to  anything  but  the  feeling 
of  curiosity.  The  other  men  and  women 
in  the  play  have  no  distinct  individual- 
ity, as  revealed  in  the  playwright's  dia- 
logue. The  Countess  Olga  ig  an  idle 
chatterer,  and  last  night  she  happened 
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The  Herald  spoke  at  some  length  last 
'hureday  night  about  Richard  Strauss’ 
Salome."  We  have  just  received  a 
opy  of  the  Temps  (Paris),  which  cou- 
ains  a very  long  review  of  the  opera 
,xi,j  the  performance  by  Pierre  Lalo.  a 
on  of  the  compose,  He  condemns  tiie 
ibretto,  founded  on  Wilde's  play— not  on 

Iccount  of  its  alleged  immorality,  but  on 
account  of  it-  offence  to  literary  taste. 
"It  is  badly  conceived,  badly  written. 
Lain  lias  no  patience  with  Wilde.  “Read 
' ’De  Pn  fundis,’  a book  inspired  by 
prison  life,  and  tell  me  if  any  author 
• r displayed  a vanity  more  extrava- 
nt  and  disgusting  .than  that  of  this 


a true  anu  roie  wuiiv  1*.  o 

cerpts  from  Lalo’s  ballet  brought  a 
brilliant  close.  , 

Mr  Joseffy  who  was  heartily  wel- 
comed, chose  Brahms’  first  concerto,  as 
thougli  moved  by  the  demon  of  per 
versity.  The  work  has  not  often  been 
played  here.  It  was  first  heard  at  a 
Theodore  Thomas  concert  a good  many 
years  ago — we  believe  Miss  Ivrebs  was 
the ’pianist— and  Mr.  Bauer,  with  a cour- 
age that  was  both  heroic  and  pathetic 
chose  It  for  his  debut  at  a concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  The 
concerto,  coming  immediately  after 
Tschaikowsky’s  music  chided  enthusi 
asm  The  music  for  the  most 
aggressively  dull,  and  Mr.  Joseffy  did 
little  toward  vitalizing  it.  ■ 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
should  be  a welcome  visitor  with  any 
conductor,  for  it  has  life  and  elasticity 

SMc 
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undoubtedly  dampness  ^ected  the  m- 
strument  of  the  admirable  first  bassoon 
The  clarinets  and  oboes  are  good,  and 
the  first  flute  played  with  poetic  feeling 
in  Debussv’s  Prelude  and  brilliantly  m 
excerpt  from  Lalo’s  ballet.  The  solo 


l the  evening,  as  the  programme  pro- 
Pressed;  he  was  happiest,  perhaps,  in  | 
the  pieces  by  Popper  and  Wagner,  apa  ; 
in  his  own  MS.  piece  and  transcription  [ 
of  Liszt's  "Liebestraum.”  He  showed 
a natural  sense  of  lyric  effect,  and 
played  with  a pleasant  sentiment  that  | 
was  infectious;  the  audience  responded  ; 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  ’cellist  was 
recalled  warmly.  I 

Mr.  Hughes  has  a voice  of  robust 
quality,  under  best  control  in  the  middle 
register  and  in  mezza  voce  passages. 
His  singing  of  "Obstipation”  was  there- 
fore the  most  effective  of  his  work. 
Cowen’s  Border  Ballad  likewise  gave 
pleasure.  In  (he  more  taxing  songs 
there  were  faults  of  tone  production 
and  intonation  which  further  study 
would  overcome.  He  was  heartilv  re- 
ceived and  applauded.  I he  audience 
was  of  good  size  and  friendly  disposi- 
tion.   

SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 

The  12th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  will  be  given  in 
Symphony  Hail  this  afternoon.  The  I 
overture  to  'Der  Freischuetz.”  which 
had  been  announced,  will  not  be  per- 
formed. Mendelssohn’s  familiar  over- 
ture "Sea  Calm  and  Prosperous  Voy- 
age,” will  take  its  place.  Liszts 
“Orpheus,"  one  of  the  less  known  of 
this  composer’s  symphonic  poems,  will 
be  performed  for  the  third  time  in  the 
history  of  the  society.  The  sympnony 
will  be  bv  Chausson.  It  is  in  three 
movements  and  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  modern  French  school.  Mr. 
Gericke  intended  to  produce'  it  two  or 
three  seasons  ago  but  he  was  unable 
to  procure  the  parts.  Mr.  _ V lucent  d 
Indv  under  whose  leadership  ,he  Sym- 
phony orchestra  played  the  sympnony 
on  its  trip  in  December,  kindly  left 
these  parts  with  Mr.  Gericke.  The  so- 
loist will  be  Miss  aus  der  Ohe,  who  will 
play  Beethoven's  fifth  piano  concerto. 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  include  Mozart  s Jupiter 
Svmphonv  (in  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  composer  s 
birth  Jan.  27);  Mendelssohn’s  violin  con- 
certo’ (Miss  -Marie  Hall,  violinist),  and 
Glazounoff’s  symphonic  poem.  The 
Kremlin,”  in  three  movements  (first 

time). 




to  be  a pretty  and  seductive  woman. 

The  exposition  in  the  first  act  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  stage-craft,  or,  better 
yet,  stage-carpentry.  There  is  no 
superfluity  of  detail;  the  action  hurries; 
and  when  the  curtain  falls  the  atmos- 
phere Is  that  of  bodement.  Loris  is 
important  because  he  is  suspected.  Un- 
seen, he  assumes  formidable  propor- 
tions. The  rest  of  the  drama  is 
trickery,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
a man  and  a woman  the  opportunity 
of  playing  a long  duet. 

Mme.  Bernhardt’s  performance  was 
pitched  in  a comparatively  low  key. 
There  were  none  of  the  tirades  that 
once  were  famous;  the  fusillade  of  sen- 
tences in  nervous  staccato,  with  the 
voice  rising  higher  and  higher;  the 
screams  of  passion  punctuated  by  wails; 
the  final  flaming  outburst  that  almost 
exh rusted  the  player  and  the  hearer. 
The  performance  was  the  more  effective 
because  of  the  ominous  intensity.  There 
was  the  old  feline  grace,  the  indescrib- 
able perfume  of  passion.  There  was  the 
familiar  and  inimitable  charm  of  pose 
and  gesture.  There  was  the  rare  mobil- 
ity of  facial  expression,  as  in  the  chief 
moments  of  the  third  and  fourth  acts. 

Her  intensity  was  at  its  height  when 
she  listened  with  the  face  of  a dead 
woman  to  the  narrative  of  Loris  after 
he  had  spoken  the  name  of  her  be- 
trothed. A marvellous  woman!  No  won- 
der *hat  to  call  forth  her  peculiar  pow- 
ers Sardou  racked  his  brain  to  invent 
stage  tortures  of  mind  and  body.  And 
the  voice  of  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  never 
more  beautiful  in  its  haunting  qualities 
than  it  is  today.  , a „ 

Mr  de  Max  played  for  the  most  part 
exceedingly  well  His  long  recital  in 
the  third  act  was  a masterpiece  of  quiet 
diction,  and  he  was  here  more  effective 
than  in  the  final  outburst,  when  the 
knowledge  of  Fedora's  vengeance 
flashed  into  his  brain.  He  was  then 
frankly  melodramatic  in  the  good  old 
Forte  "St.  Martin  manner  with  wild 
cries,  wilder  hair,  and  the  traditional 
slapping  of  the  forehead.  It  is  at  best 
a screaming  scene.  But  m the  third  act 
he  was  wholly  admirable. 

The  other  parts  were  satisfactorily 
taken,  and  that  of  the  coachman  was 
strongly  Individualized  by  the  authority 
of  the  actor.  , , . 

Racine’s  "Pliedre”  will  be  performed 


rvaLinc  o .....  ~ - 

this  afternoon,  and  the  play  this  even- 
ing will  be  "La  Femme  de  Claude  by 
Dumas  the  younger 
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Will  Be  Given  in  Jordan 
Hall — Librettist  and  Com- 
poser Describe  the  Work 
for  the  Herald — Former 
“American"  Operas, 


j HE  Pipe  of  Desire." 
romantic  grand  opera 
one  act,  text  by  Mr. 1 
George  E.  Barton  of  Bos- 
ton, music  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick S.  Converse  of 
Westwood,  will  be  per- 
stage  i 


formed  for  the  first  time  on 


EAR  “THE  PIPE  OF  DESIRE/’ 

A ROMANTIC  GRAND  OPERA 


WAUvACL 

CO  I'TDU  CTOTB . 
JHdl'O  BY  DAVIS  AHD 

XIC-Ktr^tVBTe.NEW  YORK. 


Jordan  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
e 31st  inst.  A second  performance  will 
> given  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  2. 

The  chief  parts  will  be  taken  as  fol- 
ws:  Naoia,  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing 

did;  Iolan,  Mr.  George  Dean;  the  Old 
ie.  Mi;.  Stephen  Townsend.  The  music 
the  minor  parts  will  be  sung  by  Mrs. 
lice  Bates  Rice,  Miss  Mabel  Stanaway, 
essrs.  Ralph  Osborne  and  Richard 
obin.  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  will  con- 
ict,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Barnet  will  be  the 
age  manager. 

There  will  be  an  orchestra  of  CO  Bos- 
n Symphony  players  and  a large 
lorus  from  the  Opera  School  of  the 
ew  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
ie  costumes  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
M.  Gaugengigl  and  the  scenery  by 
r.  Theodore  Wendel. 

This  announcement  is  one  of  more 
an  ordinary  interest,  and  the  perform- 
ice  will  be  one  of  more  than  parochial 
lportance.  For  here  is  a serious  and 
n-efully  prepared  attempt  to  produce 
grand  opera  with  text  and  music  by 
merlcans  and  with  American  singers 
ho  will  sing  in  English.  The  fact  that 
merlcan  singers  will  sing  in  English 
of  much  more  importance  than  the 
rcumstanee  that  the  librettist  and 
unposer  are  Americans  by  birth.  The 
erald  doeB  not  believe  that  there  will 
! any  established  opera  house  in  Bos- 
n until  performances  are  in  English 
id  with  reasonable  prices  of  admis- 
on. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  by  no  means 
e first  attempt  to  produce  a grand 
>era  written  by  an 'American  in  this 
’Untry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back 
the  18th  century  or  to  consult  Mr. 
k’s  invaluable  works  on  the  be- 
s of  music  in  America.  “The 
Letter,"  an  opera  in  three  acts, 
text  based  by  G.  P.  Lathrop  on 
ime’s  romance  and  with  music 
ter  Damrosch  was  performed  for 
t time  on  any  stage  at  the  Bos- 
.tre  Feb.  10,  1896,  and  the  lan- 
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guage  then  sung  was  English  as  under- 
stood and  enunciated  and  pronounced  by 
honest,  faithful  Germans.  It  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  Damrosoh  was  born  at 
Breslau.  He  came  to  this  country  when 
he  was  9 years  old,  and  his  musical  ac- 
tivity has  been  wholly  in  this  country. 
He  is  a good  enough  American  to  please 
even  the  Chauvinists.  He  wrote  muslo 
for  an  opera  on  an  American  subject 
with  an  English  text  and  English  was 
the  language  sung  at  the  performance. 
He  has  also  composed  music  for  “Cy- 
ra.no  de  Bergerac,”  which  is  based  by 
Mr.  W.  ,T.  Henderson  on  Rostand’s  play. 
We  attribute  the  authorship  of  the 
famous  drama  to  Rostand  in  spite  of 
the  wild  assertions  of  the  western  gen- 
tleman. 

— !*— 

Early  Operas. 

Mr.  Barton,  an  architect  practising 
jin  Boston,  wrote  the  libretto  of  “The 
Pipe  of  Desire.”  This  libretto  has  been 
! published  both  as  a separate  play  and 
I with  three  other  dramatic  pieces  of  the 
.author.  He  wilt  in  all  probability  hear 
j his  text  on  the  stage.  In  this  respect 
be  wiil  be  more  fortunato  than  Andrew 
Barton,  whose  real  name,  some  insist, 
wao  Thomas  Forrest,  £ol.  Thomas  For- 
rest of  Gajrmantowr: ; for  his  libretto. 


II  Disappointment;  or  the  Force  of 

credulity,  "a  new  American  comic 
I!  opera  °f  two  acts,”  was  printed  in  1767. 
| Mr.  Sonneck  says  of  it:  ’’The  coarse, 

1 toil  W]tty  and  clever  libretto  con- 
! tamed  18  songs  with  the  names  of  the 
L "Jrs,  to  which  the  words  were  to  be 
fZ/’T-T'  Alr  IV.  ls  ‘Saitkee  Doodle,’  a tact 
r which  overthrows  all  theories  that  con- 
nect  the  musical  history  of  our  jotlv 
patriotic  song  with  the  war  of  the 
revoiutlon.  This  piece,  probably  the 
In  st  libretto  written  in  this  country, 
was  in  derision  of  the  “foolish  and  per- 
nicious practice  of  searciiing  after  sup- 
posed  hidden  treasure.”  Blackboard 
was  the  hero.  Although  this  piece  was 
coarse  in  its  language  and  obscene  in 
some  of  the  sednes,”  it  was  “irresistibly 
comical  ; it  was  accepted,  rehearsed 
and  announced  for  performance,  but  it 
With  withdrawn  and  for  this  reason; 

the  author  had  given  his  opera  so 
5JSJJFJ* 1 * * * * * *,  ,iocal  color  that  a performance 
would  have  hurl  the  feelings  of  the  per- 
sons  caricatured  and  made  them  victims 
of  public  derision.”  A second  and  re- 
vised edition  was  published  in  1796.  The 
libretto  anticipated  the  l’ale  of  many 
deodorized  French  pieces  that  are  im- 
ported for  domestic  use:  "The  obsceni- 
ties were  fewer,  and  the  language  was 
more  in  keeping  with  polite  Society : on 
hand,  these  alterations  totally 
,™/?hed  the  play  of  its  freshness,  bold- 
and  dramatic  force/’ 
y,Ain  fact  nearly  all  of  these  so- 
called  Amencan  early  operas  were 
comedies  or  melodramas  with  soncs 

h„ave  been  dmitfed  without 
Injuiy  to  the  drama  Itself 

a,waSJla/  varied  as  to  the.  true  char- 
acter of  American  opera.  In  18,16  the 

aBVflw  T°/bU/°r’  Ardlti-  brought  out 
fiS.Y/k  h,ls  opera  "La  Spia,”  with 
a libretto  founded  on  Cooper’s  novel  bv 

clared°  tbat'^th®’  A£dUi.  hlmse,f  de- 
a tbe  subject  was  “truly 
American,  and  the  critic  of  the  Die- 
paJ;ch  agreed  with  him:  "To  the  dash 

nlancy  ?*■  ^erdl  he  unites  the 
flowing  harmonies  of  Donizetti  and  tlie 
savoir  fame  of  Meyerbeer's  effect"  Tim 
subject  of  this  opera  is  strictly  Arneri- 

ternnS?v  io  ” 8£htre.ated’  .brIIliantly  and 
ri'-e  inffemous  Arditi  in- 
t.i  duced  a martial  Liberty  chorus  a 
s°idi|rs  march  and  chorus  with  fife 
I -?rd  ,'?rii?1,acc°mPaniment.  and  the  tune 
I Columola”  In  the  finale.  This 

opera  was,  of  course,  sung  in  Italian 


| One  of  the  singers,  however,  EUso  Hens- 
| ler,  who  afterward  became  a inorgan- 
j auc  wife  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  once 
' lived  in  Boston. 

Then  there  are  William  H.  Pry’s  ope- 

i ras,  “Leonora”  (18t3),  with  libretto  by  an 
American  and  sung  in  English  by  the 
feeguins,  Frazer  and  Richings.  and  ’\No- 
tre  Dame  de  Paris”  (1865),  composed  in  19 
days  for  the  benefit  of  the  sanitary  fair 
at  Philadelphia.  The  singers  were  Mme. 
Borchard,  Mme.  Kempton,  Castle,  Camp- 
bell,  Seguin.  Theodore  Thomas  conduct- 
ed. Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong  saw  a per- 
formance and  was  “struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  orchestration.”  "Leonora” 
was  staged  at  Philadelphia  with  much 
care.  There  was  an  orchestra  of  50.  and 
the  chorus  numbered  70.  Poor  Fry'  He 
wrote  symphonies— two  of  them  Dav 
in  tile  Country”  and  “The  Breaking 
Heart,  were  performed  here  in  1853;  he 
was  for  many  years  the  music  critic  of 
tlie  New  York  Tribune;  but  who  remem- 
bers him  today.  Not  even  the  gentle- 
men who  are  so  anxious  over  the  neglect 
of  the  American  composer.  Perhaps  the 
New  Music  Society  of  America,  may  be 
persuaded  to  revive  “The  Breaking 
Heart.” 

Shy  Managers. 

Max  Maretzek  saw  his  opera  in  three 
acts,  "Sleepy  Hollow,”  produced  in  New 
York  In  1879,  but  as  conductor  and  as 
manager  he  had  influence.  Mr.  Coerne, 
an  American  born,  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Bremen  for  a performance  of  his  “Ze- 
nobia,”  which  is  in  no  respect  an  Amer- 
ican opera,  except  that  the  composer 
was  born  in  this  country;  indeed,  the 
critics'  of  Bremen  stated  frankly  in  ap- 
preciative notices  that  there  was  no 
touch  of  “Americanism”  in  the  music, 
whatever  “Americanism”  in  music  mar 
be.  Prof.  Paine’s  opera,  “Azara,”  fs 
published,  but  it  has  not  been  per- 
formed. Mr.  Harry  R.  Shelley’s  opera, 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  is  published,  but  it 
lias  not  been  performed  in  operatic 
form.  Mr.  Elliott  Schenck's  “Tess  of 
the  D’Urbervilles’.’  has  not  been  per- 
formed. Mr.  Bruno  Oskar  Klein,  an 
American  only  by  adoption— he  did  no, 
come  to  America  till  he  was  20  years 
old— went  to  Hamburg  for  a perfor- 
mance of  his  “Kenilworth”  (1895). 

It.  is  often  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  opera  manager  in  this  country  to 
produce  operas  by  Americans.  Why  is 
it  his  duty'.'  Do  the  subscribers  to  the 
Metropolitan  AJpera  House  insist  that 
Mr.  Conried  Sw!t;l  produce  ,an  opera  bv 
an  American  at  least  once  a season"  . 
Does  the  general  public  clamor  for  such 
a production?  Would  not  the  manager 
lose  money  fay  such  prod  actions  ? ir 
.should  be  remembered  that  an 'opera 
manager  is.  like  Elias,  a man,  “subject 
to  like  passions  as  we  are.”  He  is  not 

ex-officio  a philanthropist,  or  a roaring 

patriot.  He  is  in  business  to  make 

money.  If  be  could  crowd  his  theatre 
night  after  night  by  producing  Ameri- 

can operas,  he  would  spend  anxious 


days  and  nigh (s  in  Seai-,-Ki * 

[ “ 

which  are  subsidized  by  the  government  | 
the  manager  is  bound  by  contract  to  | 
produce  operas  by  native  composers,  i 
under  certain  conditions.  The  manager  j 
of  the  Paris  Opera,  for  instance,  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  a certain  number  of  | 
operas  written  by  French  composers  | 
who  have  taken  the  pris  de  Home,  a 
prize  awarded  by  the  government.  On  j 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Kmperov  j 
William  wished  an  opera  in  celebration 
[ of  Roland  of  .Berlin,  did  he  summon 
into  Ills  awful  presence  a Prussian,  a 
German  composer?  Oh,  no;  he  chose  an  ] 
Italian,  one  .Leoncavallo. 

Even  if  the  manager  were  consenting 
to  the  proposition,  how  many  American  | 
prima  donnas  of  high  renown  would  j 
leap  iiuo  the  air  with  .iov  and  clap  ! 
their  hands  at  the  opportunity  of  treat-  j 
mg  a part  in  r.n  unknown  opera  by  an  lj 
American'.' 

— S— 

Mr.  Converse  Again. ^ 

Mr.  Converse  believes,  and  we  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  the  belief,  that  there 
will  be  no  American  opera  houses  in 
the  leading  cities  until  the  people  see  ! 
.hat  opera  sung  in  English  and  by 
singers  of  natural  ability  is  not  merely 
a fantastical  dream. 

Mr.  Savage  has  done  much  to  Inspire 
audiences  throughout  this  country  with 
the  belief  that  opera  may  be  thoroughly 
domesticated.  Wliat  a pleasure  it  is  to 
thousands  to  hear  “The  Valkyrie," 
"Othello.'’  “Aida."  “Bolierne"  and  other 
works  sung  In  the  language  that  is  fa- 
miliar to  them!  No  German,  as  Gurne- 
manz.  ever  sang  or  enunciated  his  lines 
so  admirably  as  did  Mr.  Putnam  Gris- 
wold in  Mr.  Savage’s  production  of 
“Parsifal.”  He  actually  made  the  part 
endurable.  Mr.  Griswold  has  met  with 
his  reward— he  has  been  engaged  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House  of  Berlin,  and  he 
now  sings  In  German.  Tile  pity  of  it  is 
that  his  talent  is  not  employed  here  in 
English  1 

Mr.  Converse  makes  a brave  experi- 
ment. He  knows  that  there  are  singers 
in  this  city  who  have  no  opportuity  to 
show  their  dramatic  singing  ability,  un- 
less they  should  go  into  comic  opera— 
and  what  opoprtunity  is  for  them  there? 
Mr.  Savage,  with  the  best  will  In  the 
world,  cannot  take  everybody  into  his 
company.  Mi-.  Converse  sets  music  to 
a libretto  by  a Bostonian;  his  conduc- 
tor and  stage  manager  are  Bostonians; 
his  singers,  principals  and  chorus,  are 
not  imported. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  now  of 
his  own  career  as  a musician.  His 
musical  talent  has  been  recognized  by , 
the  leading  orchestral  conductors  of  [ 
this  country.  He  is  one  of  the  American 
composers  whose  orchestral  works  are 
worthy  of  a place  on  the  programme  of 
a Symphony  concert  as  music,  and  not 
solely  as  American  products. 

Both  he  and  Mr.  Barton  have  de- 
scribed their  respective  purposes  in 
this  opera  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of 
The  Herald. 

— v— 

Mr.  Barton’s  Libretto. 

It  Is  the  first  days  of  spring,  a.  day 
of  great  importance  for  the  “little 
folk."  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  the  earth 
awakened  and  properly  started  upon 
its  new  period  of  life  and  productivity. 

It  is  a day  also  upon  which  the  elves 
have  certain  privilages.  rights  which 
must  be  granted  by  their  ruler,  the 
Old  One,  who  is  the  keeper  of  the  “pipe 
of  desire.” 

This  pipe  is  one  which  was  given  by 
God  to  Lilith,  the  first  wife  of  Adam, 
who,  in  Eden,  played  each  day  a tune, 
and  each  tune  roused  in  Adam  a spark: 
of  desire  which  impelled  him  to  effort  | 
and  accomDlishment.  But  Adam,  dis- 
satisfied,. took  the  pipe  into  his  own 
hands  and  blew  upon  it.  God  thereupon 
granted  the  desire  which  was  the  spirit 
of  the  tune  that  Adam  played,  but  sent 
him  wandering  upou  the  earth  deprived 
of  the -instructions  of  Lilith.  Blit,  lest 
Adam  should  forget  altogether  the 
beautiful  music  of  the  pipe,  God  gave 
it  into  the  keeping  of  the  Oid  One  who 
still  plays  upon  it  in  the  wilderness. 
And  those  who  hear  it  are  filled  witli  a 
strange  unrest,  th*  unconscious  longing 
for  the  days  in  Eden. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  opera  the 
elves  hear  lolan,  the  peasant,  singing 
us  he  returns  from  distant  lands 
whither  he  has  been  to  earn  his  for- 
tune. Iolan  sings  a.  glad  song  of  suc- 
.cesjs,  for  ;h§. has  earned  enough  to  .buy  a 

farm  and  to  wed  Naola,  his  betrothed. 
The  elves  to  whom  he  has  been  kind  in 
lire  past  propose  to  make  him  a present, 
and  in  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits, 
some  of  them  even  suggest  that  they 
I make  themselves  visible  to  him.  I he 
I run  Oik  rebukes  them  and  tells  them 
t ho  good  can  come  of  a violation  of 
old  laws  which  forbid  them  to  reveal 
nseives  to  man.  but  the  elves  insist 
their  rights  of  the  day.  and.  calling 
olan.  dance  around  him. 

Ian.  delighted  at  his  reception,  in- 
s them  all  to  his  wedding;  but  he 
et  exception  to  the  melancholy  Old 
: and  scoffs  at  his  prophecies  of  im- 
mune results  to  this  happy  meeting, 
shocks  the  elves  by  his  disrespect 
heir  king  and  by  his  mocking  of  tiie 
;.  in  which  ho  can  see  no  virtue  save 
nake  music  for  a dance.  Tho  elves, 
s reminded,  demand  that  the  Old 
i plav  the  dance  of  spring;  again  he 
ds  unwillingly  to  their  privilege, 
in  watches  their  revels  with  amuse- 
it.  but.  declaring  that  any  pipe 
t!d  have  done  as  well,  defies  them  to 
w the  power  of  the  pipe.  The  angry 
p demand  that  he  be  made  to  dance 
Inst  bis  will.  The  Old  One  sadly 
vs  and  Iolan  dances, 
n raced,  he  snatches  the  pipe,  and. 
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despite  their  warnings,  blows  on  It 
himself.  He  produces  only  discords 
until  he  expresses  a wish  that  he  might 
play  the  strain  tvlthln  his  soul,  when 
the  pipe  of  Itself  begins  to  play  and 
Iolan  sees  a vision  of  all  his  heart,  de- 
sires. He.  sees  himself,  as  he  hopes  to 
he  in  the  future,  upon  his  fertile  farm, 
lie  sees  his  cottage,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  finally,  in  an  ecstacy  of  pas- 
sion, ho  desires  the  presence  of  his  be- 
trothed and  calls  to  Naola  to 'leave  all 
and  come  to  meet  him  in  the  forest.  ■ 

Tho  Old  One  recovers  the  pipe  and  ex-  ! 
plains  that  all  that  lie  has  seen.  Is  but 
the  image  of  what  was  in  his  own  rnind.  j 
Then  the  Old  One  plays  again  and 
Iolan  sees  in  another  vision  the  real 
events.  This  time,  he  sees  that  Naoia 
lies  in  bed  stricken  with  fever,  he  sees 
her  as  she  hears  his  voice  calling  to 
her.  he  sees  her  rise  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons. he  sees  her,  barefooted,  rush 
through  the  rough  woods  and  icy 
streams,  and,  as  he  cries  in  anguish 
that  he  did  not  know  of  her  illness,  she 
enters. 

Naoia,  delirious,  thinks  that  they  are 
already  married  and  living  happily  to- 
gether, hut.  the  strain  of  their  meeting 
is  too  much  for  her  feeble  strength  ana 
she-  dies. 

Iolan.  overcome  with  grief,  first  curses 
and  then  denies  God,  and  when  the  elves 
tell  him  that  he  himself  has  killed  her 
lie  threatens  them  with  vengeance.  At 
the  Old  One’s  reminder  of  Naoia’s  gen- 
tleness he  refrains  from  blows  and 
throws  down  his  staff,  declaring  that  he 
will  do  what  she  would  have  him  and 
will  forgive  them.  The  world  is  now 
dark.  Iolan  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
throws  himself  weeping  beside  the  dead 
body  of  Naoia.  The  ^ves  sadly  contem- 
plate the  results  of  their  disobedience, 
an'd  at  their  request  the  Old  One  plays 
for  lolan’s  sake  the  song  of  winter. 
With  the  music  Iolan  sees  the  spring 
fade,  the  summer  wane,  autumn  shake 
the  leaves  from  the  trees  and  all  tilings 
wither  away.  As  the  music  progresses 
his  years  flit  by . and  his  strength  sli- 
minishes  until,  with  winter,  he  is  on 
the  brink  of  death.  Sick  with  disap- 
pointment lie  realizes  that  by  his  wilful 
interference  with  well  ordered  laws  and 
his  insistence  on  his  own  desire,  despite 
his  ignorance  of  all  the  conditions,  he 
lias  wrought  his  own  downfall.  With 
this  admission  lie  sees  Naoia  awaiting 
him  above,  and.  with  a glad  cry  he 
springs  up,  calls  her  name  and  dies. 

GEORGE  EDWARD  BARTON. 

I ‘ 

Mr.  Converse's  Music. 

The  musical  treatment  of  “The  Pipe 
of  Desire”  is  essentially  lyric.  Especial 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  effective 
vocal  music  which  shall  not  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  orchestra,  and  yet  the 
score  is  not  lacking  in  variety  and  color, 
owing  to  the  many  opportunities  offered 
by  the  text  for  prominent  orchestral 
effects. 

As  the  use  of  English  In  grand  opera 
is  here  somewhat  on  trial,  especial  pains 
have  been  taken,  in  the  first  place  with 
the  text,  in  which  much  attention  lias 
been  given  to  the  choice  and  euphoni- 
ous arrangement  of  words,  and,  second- 
ly, with  the  prosody,  or  setting  of  the 
words  to  musical  phrases  which  shall 
not  cloud,  but  rather  intensify,  their 
meaning  by  proper  accentuation  and  in- 
flection. This  is  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant consideration,  in  any  language,  but 
Is  just  now  particularly  so  in  regard  to 
English,  as  the  idea  has  become  deep- 
rooted  with  many  people  (and  not  with- 
dut  reason,  owing  to  the  miserable 
translations  in  which  operas,  if  sung  in 
English,  are  presented),  that  English  is 
an  awkward  and  unsingable  language. 
To  this  idea  the  author  and  composer  or 
“The  Pipe  of  Desire’’  do  not  agree,  and 
they  believe,  with  many  others,  that, 
properly  constructed  opera  texts,  espe- 
cially if  originally  made  in  English,  can 
be  as  euphonious,  as  dignified  and  as 
singable  as  in  most  other  languages. 

Then,  too,  the  many  details,  the  fitic 
shades  of  meaning,  all  become  clear  to  | 
the  genera!  hearer,  and  the  interest  in 
the  dramatic  element  of  the  opera,  no 
longer  eioudea  by  a hazy  understanding 
of  the  story,  gleaned  from  a hasty  read- 
ing- of  some  poor  translation,  assumes 
its  true  proportion  to  the  whole 

It.  seems  to  the  writer  that  opera  must 
be  for  us  an  exotic  thing  until  It  ris 
presented  In  good  English,  which  all 
who  hear  may  understand.  It  is  a com- 
posit  art-form,  for  the  full  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  which  all  the 
elements  should  be  equally  effective.  It 
is  hoped  that  “The  Pipe  of  Desire”  may 
do  something,  if  only  a little,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  view. 

This  opera,  has  certain  characteristic 
musical  motives  which  are  used  through- 
out, although  very  freely,  and  among 
these  the  Insidious  tune  of  “The  Pipe.” 
the  light-hearted,  self-confident  song  of 
Iolan.  the  warning,  foreboding  phrase 
ol’  the  Old  One,  the  joyous  spring-motive 
of  the  elves  and  the  tender  love  theme 
of  Naoia.  are,  perhaps,  the  most  strik- 
ing. They  are  developed  in  a multitude 
of  ways  and  in  conjunction  with  tho 
dramatic  recitative,  the  free  lyric  and 
choral  periods,  from  the  musical  ma- 
terial of  the  work. 

The  orchestration  is  modern  In  charac- 
ter and  treatment.  The  score  calls  for 
two  rather  unusual  instruments  in  addi- 
tion to  the  customary  full  orchestra. 
They  are  a Bassett-horn,  or  low  clarinet 
in  T-\  an  effective  and  beautiful  instru- 
ment. which  has  now  become  almost  ob- 
solete, but  which  deserves  to  be  revived; 
and  a Celesta,  whose  high  bell-like 
tones  add  a charming,  fairy  sparkle  to 
I he  music  of  the  elves.  A Celesta  1ms 
been  ordered  from  a maker  in  Paris  fur 
this  occasion.  The  music  of  "The.  Pipe” 
is  given  mostly  to  the  Bassett-horn, 
whose  sombre  tones  are  well  fitted  to  ex- 
press Its  serious  meaning.  Besides  these 
two  instruments,  the  score  requires  two 

!j|  flutes,  one  piccolo,  two  oboes,  one  Eng- 

Jl  Hsli  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clari- 
; net.' two  bassoons,  one  double  bassoon. 

| four  horns  two  trumpets,  three  tenor 
i irombones,  one  bass  trombone,  three 
1 kettledrums,  one  snare  drum,  one  bass 

drum,  one  nnir  cvmhuis.  two  nail's 


antique  cymbals,  one  tamtam,  " one 
triangle,  one  glockenspiel,  one  harp  an' 
the  usual  strings. 

FREDERICK  S.  CONVERSE. 


LOCAL. 

Mr.  Oreste  Yessella  and  his  Royal 
Italian  band  of  50  men  will  give  a con- 
cert this  evening  .at  the  Park  Square 
Skating  Rink.  This  will  be  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  city.  For  the  last  three 
years  this  baud,  under  his  leadership, 
ii  i i been  a feature  o M tiie  life  at.  At- 
lantic City.  Mr.  Yessella  was  born  at 
Home,  Italy,  and  he  began  to  study 
music  when  lie  was  5 years  old.  He  was 
a clarinet  soloist  at  the  age  of  II  a^id 
a concert  master  when  he  was  16.  He 
came  to  this  country,  in  1901  as  clarinet 
soloist  for  the  Royal  Italian  band  in 
Atlantic  City,  and  the  next  year  was 
made  conductor.  The  skating  rink  has 
been  especially  engaged  for  this  oc- 
casion. 

The  concerts  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony orchestra  announced  for  this 
week  are  postponed  till  .March. 

The  13th  Sunday  chamber  concert  in 
(.Tuckering  Hall.  Jan.  28,  will  be  given 
by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Janpolski,  baritone;  , 
B.  L.  Whelpley,  pianist;  Karl  Ressland. 
viola;  Carl  Barth,  ’cello;  H.  Butler, 
double  bass;  A.  Brooke,  flute;  C.  Lenon, 
oboe,  and  H.  Lorbur,  horn. 

Next  Wednesday  evening  a pianola 
concert  will  be  given  in  Sieinert  Hall, 
with  Mr.  Albert  Taylor  ’cellist. 

Mme.  Bloomfield-ideissler,  who  was  to 
have  appeared  later  in  the  season  in 
Steinert  Hall,  has  been  ordered  by  her 
physician  to  cancel  all  dates  for  the  sea- 
son. Mrs.  Zeissler  has  been  ill  and  will 
not  bo  able  lo  appear  professionally 
before  next  season. 

On  Sunday  evening.  Jan.  28,  a concert 
will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall  for  the 
benefit  of  the  association  formed  to  aid 
the  persecuted  Jews  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist,  will  soon 
give  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall. 

Mme.  Szumowska  will  give  her  only 
piano  recital  here  this  season  in  Stefn- 
ert  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  29th. 
The  programme  will  include  Mozart’s 
sonata  in  A major  No.  9,  and  pieces  by 
Paganini.  Rameau.  Chopin,  Paderewski, 
Sgambati  and  Liszt.  Tickets  for  this  re- 
cital may  be  had  at  Symphony  Hall 
after  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Mudgett  announces  a violin  and 
piano  sonata  recital  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Mannes  of  New  York  city  under 
his  direction  in  Potter  Hall  on  Friday 
afternoon,  Feb.  15.  The  programme  will 
include  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  by 
Brahms.  Bethoven.  and  Cesar  Franck, 
works  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes 
have  been  notably  successful  in  their 
New  York  recitals.  Subscriptions  fox- 
seats  for  this  recital  may  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Mudgett  at  Symphony  Hail. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  concerts  on  Thursday 
evening  in  Curtis  Hall  and  on  Saturday' 
evening  at  the  Roxbury  high  school. 
The  soloists -at  the  former  will  be  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Wilson,  baritone,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Iv.  North,  flutist;  at  the  latter 
Miss  Helen  Wetmere,  soprano,  and  Mr.  I 
Ralph  Smalley,  ’cellist. 

The  second  of  the  three  concerts  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  will  be  given  in  the  club- 
house. 3 Joy  street,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing. The  programme  Will  be  Russian, 
and  will  include  folk  songs,  songs  by 
Davidoff.  and  piano  quartets  by  Schuett 
and  Vapravnik.  Miss  Emma  Noyes,  so- 
prano. and  the  Rbeinberger  quartet 
(Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  Stantial.  Mr.  C.  D. 
Miller  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Hill)  will  take 
part. 

The  New  England  chapter  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  has  just 
been  organized  in  'Boston.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  appointed:  George  A. 
Burdett,  dean;  Everett  B.  Truette,  sec- 
retary; Warren  E.  Locke,  treasurer.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land chapter  is.  as  follows:  George  A. 
Burdett,  Alfred  Brinkler  (Portland), 
Walter  J.  iClemson  (Taunton).  Henry  M. 
Dunham,  Arthur  Foote,  Wallace  Good- 
rich, W.  C.  Hammond  (Holyoke),  B.  J. 
Lang.  Warren  A.  Locke.  H.  C.  Mac- 
dougall,  Everett  'E.  Truette,  S.  rB.  Whit- 
ney.   

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Converse,  the 
librettist  and  the  composer  of  the  new 
romantic  grand  opera  “The  Pipe  of  De- 
sire”; of  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child  and 
Messrs.  George  Deane  and  Stephen 
Townsend,  the  chief  singers  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  opera,  and  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace Goodrich  w’ho  will  conduct  the  per- 
formance. 

The  Herald  also  publishes -a  portrait 
of  Miss  Ooi-inne  Welsh,  who  will  sing 
at  the  (Tuckering  Hall  Chamber  con- 
cert this  afternoon. 

AMERICAN  COMPOSERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  Noth- 
ing strikes  a non-professional  in  musi- 
cal affairs  as  so  incomprehensible  as  the 
animosity  with  which  some  of  the  men 
in  the  profession  seem  to  regard  the 
movement  gaining  headway  in  this 
country  for  tho  recognition  and  encour- 
agement of  a national  musical  develop- 
ment in  America.  The  American  com- 
poser himself— nine-tenths  of  him,  that 
is,  shies  at  (he  thought  of  being  counted 
an  American  composer.  He  prefers  to 
belong  to  tbe  international  brotherhood 
of  German,  French,  Russian,  etc.,  genius. 

That  is  all  very  well,  but  before  lie 
can  belong  to  a brotherhood  of  such 
individual  genius  as  that  representative 
of  German.  French  or  Russian  music, 
he  will  need  to  become  Individual  him- 
self. One  wonders  at  the  bbaession  that 
makes  him  content  to  be  a sort  of 


al  art  bred 

p'ean  countries,  rather  than 
American  in  genius  if  there  is  any  way 
possible  by  which  lie  may  become  oik 
'ine  aspiration  toward  music  of  di.-- 
'.Jpetlvc  national  types  has  begun  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  tbe  younger  men.  and 
they  are  seeking  if  haply  they  may  find 
the  path  that  shall  lead  them  to  the 
light.  These  men  are  gaining  daily, 
hourly,  a following  among  music  lovers, 
who  have  recently  found  various  meth- 
ods of  making  their  faith  known.  In 
Boston  a group  of  serious,  intelligent 
people,  most  of  them  not  in  the  pro- 
fession, but  all  music  lovers,  have  at- 
tested  their  belief  in  the  movement  by 

Society. 
>r  itself 
n do  by 
; i:  can 
Aineri- 
s inpler 
ihe 


founding  the  American  Music 
which  is  bent  upon  hearing  f 
what  the  American  composer  c: 
giving  as  catholic  a hearing  a 
compass  to  the  compositions  ot 
can  composers,  at  first  in  the  f 
forms  of  composition  and  later 
greater  forms.  This  organization  dO‘-s 
not  propose  to  accept  any  critic's  word 
that  tbe  conductors  of  the  Symphony 
I orchestras  have  performed  every  Amer- 
: lean  composition  that  is  worth  perform- 
ing. This  would  be  equivalent  to  saying 
that  one  can  see  in  the  Paris  Salon 
every  American  painting  of  any  value. 
We  have  art  clubs  where  painters  have 
a chance  -yearly  to  exhibit  the  best  of 
their  work  done  during  the  year:  why 
in  conscience’  name  should  there  be  so 
much  cavilling  at  the  laudable  desire 
of  exhibiting  American  musical  compo- 
sitions in  a similar  manner? 

New  York  follows  close  upon  the  heels 
! of  Boston  with  a New  Music  Societv 
] of  America,  which  is  to  give  orchestral 
| hearing  to  American  compositions, 
j If  American  music  had  found  itself 
| as  German.  French  and  Russian  music 
has,  there  would  be  no  need  for  such 
organizations.  They  have  simply  come 
l into  existence  as  a natural  evolution, 
j because  the  people  are  everywhere  wak- 
; ing  up  to  the  need  of  a music  which 
j shall  be  their  own.  and  despite  of  the 
I array  of  American  compositions  printed 
■ in  The  Herald  os  played  by  the  Sym- 
. phony  orchestra  during  the  25  years  of 
J its  existence  they  ask  for  more  and 
■I  for  something  with  national  flavor.  Be- 
il sides,  some  of  the  population  have  not 
| been  listening  to  Symphony  concerts  for 
I more  than  10  years.  _ 

I Why  the  acclimated  negro  or  Spanish 
l j folk-song  or  the  aboriginal  Indian  song 
I : should  not  furnish  both  suggestions  for 
j|  themes  and  large  elemental  moods  dis- 
jj  tinctive  of  historical  phases  or  of  the 
i nature  moods  of  the  country,  or  why 
our  complex  and  original  civilization 
| and  the  glory  of  our  scenery  should  not 
i get  Into  our  music,  give  It  distinctive 
jj  flavor  and  evolve  national  types  of 
music,  and  why  the  whole  country 
should  not  aspire  toward  this  consum- 
mation and  have  its  finger,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  evolutionary  pie— why  these 
things,  shadowed  forth  by  the  talented 
j group  of  young  men  who  are  leaders  in 
this  movement,  should  not  be.  nothing 
the  writer  has  seen  by  any  critic  in 
newspaper  or  magazine  has  yet  con- 
vinced him.  He  rejoices  in  the  fact 
! that  he  has  heard  much  beautiful 
American  music  that  has  as  yet  had  no 
I concert  hearing  and  which  in  many 
j cases  touches  notes  of  originality  that 
have  not  before  been  touched  in  Amer- 
ican music.  C.  A.  H. 

j Boston.  Jan.  15,  1906. 

"C.  A.  H..“  wholly  misconceives  the  In- 
tention of  the  article  published  in  last 
Sunday’s  Herald.  The  Herald  then  re- 
plied to  a specific  charge,  viz.,  that  ar 
“embargo''  had  been  put  on  American 
musie  The  correspondent  that,  made 
| tbe  charge  added:  “Tills  seems  to  me 
such  a pity  and  so  unworthy  a great 
and  good  band  like  the  Boston  Svm- 
I phony  orchestra.”  To  show  that  rhis 
correspondent  made  this  charge  without 
1 knowledge.  The  Herald  published  a list 
I of  compositions  by  Americans  that  have 
' been  performed  at  the  concerts  ot  this  i 
l orchestra  in  Boston.  The  Herald  aid 
not  sav  that  Messrs.  Geneke.  Henschel, 
Nlkisch  and  Paul-  liad  during  their  re- 
spective  terms  of  office  ‘ performed 
every  American  composition  that  is 
worth  performing.” 

Mr.  Gericke.  for  instance,  has  notper- 
! formed  all  of  the  modern  French  Ger- 
man, Russian.  English  works  that  are  j 
worth  performing.  Does  it  follow,  there- 
fore, that  he  himself  thinks  that  these 
unperformed  works  are  unworthy  of  pev- 
formance?  There  are  24  concerts  in  a 
season,  and  only  a.  choice  can  be  made  j 
from  various  schools  of  various  nation- 
“1C. A.  H.”  seems  lo  think  that  a 
thematic  use  of  negro  or  Spanish  or 
aboriginal  Indian  folk-Song  will  give  an 
American  flavor  to  music  by  an  Ameri- 
can composer.  This  theory  is  not  a rew 
one;  it  has  been  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  Herald  fails  to  see  why  the  use  ot 
negro  folk-song — if  there  be  any  such 
tiling  as  original  negro  folk-song— will 
stamp  a composition  as  American.  Ihe 
music  will  have  a negro  flavor,  and  yet 
this  flavor  would  be  easily  mistaken  b> 
a foreign  hearer  for  some  other  flavor. 
Mr.  MacDo  well’s  ‘‘Indian”  suite  is  not 
impressive  simply  because  some  o:  the 
leading  themes  are  said  to  be  of  aborigi- 
nal Indian  origin.  The  scherzo  of  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  symphony  in  B flat  is  much 
more  American  as  far  as  “Americanism 
is  concerned,  for  it  breathes  the  spiv.* 
of  devil-may-care  independence,  it  snaps 
its  fingers  at  judicious  and  conventional 
comments,  it  is  good-natured,  ana  it  is 
! cheerfully  irreverent.  The  samoi  com- 
I poser’s  “Vagrom  Ballad”  has  also  an 
i American  flavor-rand  yet  a conductor  or 
} symphony  concerts  might  well  nesitaie 
; before  putting  it  on  a*  programme. 

When  a noble  work  of  musical  art  oy 
Mozart  or  Beethoven  Is*  played,  is  ihe^ 
first  remark,  “Oh.  how  Austrian!  Is 
Cesar  Franck  or  Debussy  applauded  :r$t 
of  all  for  a French  flavor?  The  ultra- 
Russians  complain  of  Tschaikowsky  be- 
cause he  was  a cosmopolite,  and  uus 
they  pay  him  a high  tribute.  The  great 
music  of  the  world  has  something  ..core 
than  a national  flavor. 

The  Herald  spoke  as  it  did  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  composer  or 
true  talent  from  his  injudicious  iruuds. 
This  American  composer  will  win  renown 
in  all  countries  not  because  lie  writes 
music  of  a distinctively  ‘’American 
flavor,  but  because 

that  w 11  appeal  by  its  beauty  anaj 
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juntry  who 

sensitive  to  musical  Impressions, 
tandlng  hy  and  shouting  to  a voting 
mposcr  to  soar  us  an  American  citl- 
n will  not.  benefit  him.  Artemus  Ward 
scribed  little  William  Shakespoara  as 
asen  by  Ills  fellow-pupils  at  the  giain- 
ar  school  to  deliver  a farewell  aid! ess 
' the  teacher  who  was  going  to  i.oii- 
n.  "Go  on.  sir."  he  said.  "In  a glorns 
reer.  Be  like  an  eagle,  and  sour,  and 

0 sparer  you  get  the  more  we  shall  be 
atitled!"  The  first  thing  lor  tho  Atner- 
tn  composer  to  do  Is  to  learn  tho 
clinic  of  his  arr.  If  h«-  lias  genius  he 
111  be  able  to  express  niuslc.il  Ideas 
at  will  move  or  delight  the  men  ami 
e women  of  the  world,  and  not  merely 
ose  that  dwell  in  a parish  or  one 
unlry.— Ed. 

OPERAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 
Richard  Strauss'  "Salome."  text  based 

1 Oscar  Wilde's  tragedy,  has  provoked 
/ely  discussion  in  Germany  ever  since 
e first  performance  at  Dresden,  Dec.  9. 
•me  praise  the  work.  hut  make  certain 
serrations.  Others,  and  they  are  in 
ie  majority,  speak  of  the  composer's 
.'ertical  counterpoint."  They  say  thh 
miposer  is  not  musical:  he  is  mathe- 
atical;  he  is  not  a music-poet:  he  Is  an 
•chitect.  They  say  that  "Salome"  is 
ade  after  the  well  known  Strauss  pat- 
m— emotions  and  passions,  represented 
T themes,  are  woven  together,  they 
stlo  each  other  rudely,  they  war  hor- 
bly  against  each  other,  and  the  end  Is 
dm  in  thirds  or  sixths.  Instruments 
e tortured,  and  diverted  from  their 
iturel  use.  Melodies  are  placed  in  oe- 
.ves  by  masses  of  horns  and  ’cellos, 
id  there  is  constantly  un  orchestral 
ibaueb.  v\  e have  heard  these  cont- 
alnts_  before:  now  we  should  like  to 
la:  "Salome."  But  in  how  many  opera 
JUSes  can  this  extraordinarv  opera  be 
irformed?  They  say  that  the  per- 
irinance  at  Dresden  was  a marvellous 
•lumph  over  marvellous  difficulties, 
users  tMme.  Wittich,  Burrian  and  Per- 
111).  Schucli.  with  his  120  men— Strauss 
ished  still  more  in  fhe  or- 
testra— the  scene  painter— and  the 
age  manager — all  worked  miracles 
lth  this  opera,  which  Mr.  Fried- 
cli  Braudes  chai^cterizcd  as  a svm- 
•lonic  poem  that  should  be  entitled 
Hysteria.”  -Mr.  Brandrs  should  rub 
•s  eyes:  perhaps  they  are  dazzled  bi- 
le rising  sun  of  a new  art.  Who 
nows? 

Another  "Enoch  Arden.”  This  time  it 
in  one  act.  The  music  is  by  Rudolf 
aimann.  and  the  opera  was  produced 
t Leipsle  with  Mr.  Xikisch  as  eonduc- 
ir.  Thc^music  is  said  to  be  conven- 
We 

latic. 


turo.  and  fi'Tyr, 

female  chorus.  Tt 
from  all  accounts  . 
cess  fill  scotlon,  for 
lament  Is  a long 


for  M.rlto'1 
e overture  seem. 
' ho  the  more  me 

’fnggcilbura's  Inn 
and  rather  m< 


| notorious  dramatic  recitation,  ami 
, text  could  hardly  Inspire  anything  else- 
but  the  peroration  with  bells  In  the 
| distance  and  the  chorus  of  praying  nuns 
Is  said  to  be  very*  beautiful 

Wclngartner's  now  string  quintet  In 
C major,  op.  40,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Bohemian  quartet  at 
I Lelpslo  Dec.  3.  rt  Is  said  to  be  „ highly 
respectable  work  on  the  whole,  ilwu-h 
the  minuet  is  dangerously  mar  i 

can.  In  the  "Recitative"'  n...  

I is  hoard  asking  the  qtici 
then  Welngartner.  tin 
thinker  and  pout?"  n ml 
question  by  prodticingH 
variations.  The  work  is  too  often  with 
out  a lino  sense  of  proportion. 

Now  works  produced  at  an  Ysaye  con- 
cert In  Brussels,  Dec.  10:  Homeric  sym- 
phony hy  Louis  Mortolmans,  solid:  v 
wrlttan  and  becomingly  academic-  sym- 
phonic poem  "La  11a  Roolcli,"  by  Jos,  b. 
Jongrn.s.i  successful  attempt  to  , nch 
the  spirit  of  Moore’s  poem. 


Tho  Boston 'Symphony  orchestra  gavfi 
Us  12th  concert  last  night  In  Symphony 
Hall.  Mr.  Gerlcke  conducted  and  Miss 
a us  dor  Oho  was  tho  pianist.  Tho  pro- 
gramme was  ns  follows: 

Overture,  "Hoa-Cnlm  ftml  l’l-onper 


?0 


W 


. .UemlelMolin 
Beet  hi  i 


>ii.  Am  Knot 
I cep  German 
i answers  his 
mo  with 


onelly  melodious:  the  libretto  undra- 


At  this  late  day  we  learn  by  way  of 
arts  tile  first  performance  of  an  opera. 
Aben."  by  Francisco  Jose  Lopez,  at 
uen os  Ayres,  Oct.  31. 

The  Wagner  and  Mozart  festivals  at 
funich  this  year  will  be  arranged  as 
illows:  Sixteen  Wagner  performances 
i the  Prinz  Regenten  Theatre  from  the 
:;th  of  August  till  the  7th  of  Septeni- 
]?r,  which  will  be  divided  into  five  per- 
irmanoes  of  the  “Meistersinger  von 
uernberg."  three  or  “Tannhaeusec” 
nd  two  of  the  “Ring  des  Nibelungen." 
ix  Mozart  performances  in  the  Resi- 
enztheatre  from  the  2d  to  the  12th  of 
ugust.  Programmes  may  be  had  free 
f charge  from  the  general  agency  tour- 
t office.  Schenkcr  & Co.. Munich.  Prom- 
nadeplatz  10,  or  Hugo  Goerlitz.  119  N 7 <:■  w 
ond  street.  London  W..  from  whom 
ckets  may  also  be  obtained. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

A new  quintet  in  C minor  for  piano, 
iolin.  viola,  ’cello,  double  bass,  by  R. 
'aughan  Williams,  was  produced  in 
.ondon  at  a Broadwood  concert  on 
>ec.  15.  The  Daily  News  said  the 
nusic  “iias  tho  character  of  a brooding 
lelancholy.  and  the  sonority  of  the 
•ello  and  double-bass  emphasized  the 
lood.  The  quintet  is  also  remarkable 
or  its  thematic  connection.  We  hear 
deal  of  an  opening  phrase.  Tt  might 
ven  tie  considered  the  molto  theme  of 

he  work.  Then  several  themes  are 
sed  in  all  the  movements,  and  others 
re  metamorphosed  from  themes  al- 
eady  introduced.  This  thematic  con- 
ection,  it  is  true,  can  be  merely  me- 
hanlcal,  and  may  not  really  weave 
iie  different  movements  of  a chamber 
omposition  into  an  organic  whole.  But 
. is.  after  all,  a logical  method  of 
ullding  music,  and,  when  the  com- 
oser  has  some  emotional  programme 
f his  own  to  express,  it  is  also  a poet- 
•al  method.  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams 
as  evidently  something  he  wishes  to 
ay,  and  that  gives  the  music  the  pow- 
r of  enchaining  the  attention.  So 
lany  compositions  of  chamber  music 
re  merely  a conglomeration  of  con- 
-asted  movements  having  no  real  con- 
eotion.  There  is  no  musical  form  that 
ives  this  connection,  but  the  great 
lasters  managed  so  to  construct  their 
'orks  that  each  movement  seemed  in 
tgical  sequence,  and  the  whole  rose 
) a climax.  Lesser  men  do  not  keep 
ie  same  graso  over  their  material." 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Mr. 
iatl  Klein,  a son  of  Bruno  Oscar  Klein. 

Swell  known  musician  of  New  York: 
e opened  his  concert  (Dec.  11)  with 
performance  of  a sonata  for  piano 
ad  violin  written  by  Mr.  B.  O.  Klein, 
ho  accompanied.  One  may  say  at 
ace  that  the  work  is  eminently  sa.tis- 
ictory.  That  is  to  say.  although  it 
lav  perhaps  he  somewhat  lacking  in 
oetieal  distinction,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
.raightforward  and  full  of  musician  ly 
mtiment.  Mr.  Karl  Klein  has  a very 
able  st  vie.  and  plays  with  a deep  sense 

artistic  thoughtfulness.  He  surren- 
himself  entirely  to  the  musical  im- 
sion  of  the  moment,  apparently  for- 
tting  everything  save  the  music  he  is 
ed  in  interpreting.” 
jgenburg,”  by  Charles  Lefebvre, 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
one  concert,  Paris,  Dec.  10.  In- 
l by  a ballad  of  Schiller,  It  is  di- 
‘nto  two  parts:  an  orchestral  over- 


MUSlC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Ohlekering  Hull.  S:30  P.  >f.  Twelfth 
rhitmber  cotlcrrt  of  the  series  organized  liv 
Cblekorlnv  & Sons:  The  Eaton-Hadlev  trio 
(Messrs,  k.  It  is*  land,  violin:  Hadtev,  'c"ell]«t, 
and  Mrs.  Jessie  Douuer-Eiium,  pianist,  nml 
Miss  Corlnno  Welsh,  contralto).  Bronssrt's 
piano  trio:  Finale  from  R.  Strauss'  aonais  ill 
F major,  op.  B:  dntni-Snens'  trio  in  F major, 
op.  18.  Songs:  Schubert’s  Aufenthalt,  Schu- 
mann's I'rnehllnrsnncht.  "tVenu  Ich  In  dclncr 
Augen".  Tsehalkow sky’s  Whether  by  Dav 
Salvator  Rosa's  Only  Smile.  Kandegaer’s  My 
Heart. 

Park  Square  Rink.  S P.  M.  Vessel  la's 
Royal  Italian  band  concert. 

MONDAY — Potter  Bart's  8 P.  .\f.  Second  con- 
cert of  the  Long?  Club:  R.  Kovaeek’s  Sin- 
foniett,  op.  48,  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  two  bassoons;  .Saint-Suens’  Ca- 
price on  Danish  a«d  Russian  airs,  op.  70,  for 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  piano;  PerilWs  Direr- 
tisement  for  two  flute.s,  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets, two  bassoons,  four  horns.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Glrtbert  will  sing  duets  from  Gou- 
nod’s “Mirellle”  and  Gretry’s  '‘Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,” * and  Mr.  G-llibert  *111  sing  those 
songs:  Hue’s  SoJr  Paten  .'with  flute,  A. 

Mnquarre):  Cbaussard's  Hmbftrqu*m*nt  pour 
Cythere.  Debussy’s  Mandoline,  and  Vidal's 
A Lucette. 

FRIDAY—  Symphony  Hall,  .2:30  I\  M.  Thir- 
teenth public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony or.*he«tra,  Mr.  Gerlcke  conductor.  Mo- 
nt's “Jupiter”  symphony  (in  wimmoraora- 
tlon  of  the  ISOtii  anniversary  of  Mozart’s 
birth.  Jon.  *7.  175$);  Mendoisaohn's  concerto 
for  violin  (Miss  Mario  Haili;  Glazounoffs 
symphonic  poem  in  three  peris,  "The  Krem- 
lin” (first  time.i. 

Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Concert  of  Mr.  H. 
N.  Redmand's  compositions:  Sonata  in  O 

minor  for  vioiln  and  piano,  op.  18;  second 
quartet  in  D major:  piano  quintet  in  A 

major,  op.  30.  Mr.  Jacques  Hotfruann.  vio- 
linist. the  Hoffmann  quartet  and  Mr.  Alfred 
de  Yoto.  pianist. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hill.  S P.  M.  Thir- 
teenth concert  of  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra. Programme  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

MME.  SAMAR0FFS  RECITAL 

Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  gave  her  second 
piano  recital,  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hall.  The  programme  was  as 
follows:  Transcription  of  Bach’s  organ 
fugue  in  G minor,  Schumann’s  Fantasia, 
op.  17;  Novelette,  op.  21,  No.  2;  Chopin’s 
Preludes,  op.  28,  Nos.  23,  21,  24;  two 
etudes,  Liszt’s  Liebestraum,  No.  3,  Wal-  i 
desrauschen.  Rhapsody  No.  15  (Rakoczy 
march).  The  fugue  was  the  lesser  one, 
the  one  often  characterized  as  "the  fa- 
vorite of  Mendelssohn”— as  old  August 
Haupt  once  said  to  us,  "Probably  be- 
cause it  is  the  easiest." 

Mme.  Samaroff  in  the  Fantasia  did 
not  reckon  shrewdly  on  the  size  of  the 
hall.  She  played  in  heroic  rather  than 
in  romantic  vein,  and  she  sympathized 
with  the  fiery  Florestan.  not  with  the 
gentle  and  dreamy  Eusebius.  The  pre- 
ceding fugue  was  played  with  fine  con- 
trapuntal appreciation,  yet  boldly  and 
with  great  breadth.  The  second  of 
the  Etudes  of  Chapin  was  played 
delightfully  and  a repetition  was  in- 
evitable. The  true  feature  of  the  con- 
cert was  the  performance  of  the  pieces 
bv  Liszt. 

In  the  Fantasia  there  was  not  only 
too  much  force,  but  these  was  too  often 
an  absence  of  the  atmosphere  peculiar 
to  Schumann  that  should  enwrap  the 
melodic  line  and  shifting  harmonies 
The  melody  did  not  float.  It  was  ex- 
posed too  clearly,  as  though  for  dis- 
section under  a strong  light.  And  in 
the  minor  pieces  there  was  occasionally 
an  exhibition  of  black  and  whitei  where 
there  should  have  been  warm  colors. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  per- 
formance as  a whole  was  not  on  the 
high  level  of  that  earlier  in  ihe  season, 
there  were  many  evidences  of  her  genu- 
ine talent,  and  not  merely  in  the  uncom- 
mon ^ brilliance  of  her  bravura.  This 
rema'rkable  pianist  has  fine  and  sincere 
emotional  qualities.  It  is  natural  that 
at  present,  like  a young  Amazon,  see 
should  rejoice  in  her  strength,  and  lie 
eager  to  dash  triumphantly  to  the  goal. 

In  a larger  hall  some  effects  that  at 
times  yesterday  were  almost  overpower- 
ing, would  have  probably  been  in  pro- 
portion with  the  contrasting  passages. 
For  Steinert  Hall,  which  is  a room  as 
sensitive  as  any  skilfully  constructed  in- 
strument, there  is  need  of  more  repose 
and  also  of  a more  sensuous  touch — as 
in  the  first  of  the  Chopin  etudes  (Op.  10, 
No.  3),  with  its  song  passages. 

There  was  a deeply  interested  and 
very  applausive  audience. 


ITS12TH CONCERT 


First  Hearing  of  Chausson's 


Concerto  for  plnuo  In  M llut 

Symphonic  Poem.  "Orpheus"........ Llszi 

Symphony  In  U lint  major,  op.  20 Chaunvou 

Tho  overture  to  "Der  Frelschuetz" 
was  announced  for  performance  at  this 
concert,  but  it  was  played  here  by  tho 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  bust 
Wednesday  night.  It  Is  a pity  that 
Mendelssohn’s  excursion  boat  music  was 
substituted,  for  It  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  two  readings. 
In  this  Instance  a comparison  would  not 
have  been  odious,  and  the  Interpreta- 
tion, no  doubt,  would  havo  been  as 
creditable  to  Mr.  Gerlcke  and  his  men 
as  It  was  to  Mr.  Welngartner  and  the 
visiting  orchestra.  Little  differences  in 
choice  of  tempo  or  In  treatment  of  cer- 
tain details,  the  suggestion  of  a slight 
variance  In  the  general  atmosphere 
might  have  excited  discussion,  and  dis- 
cussion, even  when  it  is  violent  and 
rude.  Is  a good  thing  for  a musical 
community.  When  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  when  there  is  smug 
complacency  in  the  thought  that  every- 
thing Is  for  the  best  in  the  best  possible  1 
musical  world  and  that  this  world  does  I 
not  extend  beyond  Chelsea,  Chestnut 
Hill  and  Dorchester,  the  Muse  does  not 
dwell  within  our  city  gates. 

Skimming  Mr.  Sonneck’s  "Early 
Secular  American  Music,”  we  find  a 
curious  anticipation  of  Mendelssohn’s 
overture  In  this  country  over  a cen- 
tury ago.  Jean  Gehot,  a violinist  and 
composer,  a Belgian  by  birth,  who  came 
to  this  country  in  1/92  after  musical 
activity  In  London,  wrote  an  overture 
in  12  movements,  "expressive  of  a voy- 
age from  England  to  America,”  which 
was  announced  for  performance  in 
New  York,  the  year  of  his  arrival. 
Geliot’s  programme  was  as  follows:  ”1. 
Introduction.  2.  Meeting  of  the  ad- 
venturers, consultation  and  their  deter- 
mination on  departure.  3.  March  from 
London  to  Gravesend.  4.  Affectionate  | 
separation  from  their  friends.  5.  Going 
on  hoard,  and  pleasure  at  recollecting 
the  encouragement  they  hope  to  meet 
with  in  a land  where  merit  Is  sure  to 
gain  reward.  6.  Preparation  for  sail- 
ing, carpenters  hammering,  crowing  of 
the  cock,  weighing  anchor,  etc.  7.  A 
storm.  8.  A calm.  9.  Dance  on  deck 
by  the  passengers.  10.  Universal  joy  on 
seeing  land.  11.  Thanksgiving  for  safe 
arrival.  12.  Finale. 

Gehot’s  hope  that  his  merit  would  be 
rewarded  in  this  country  reminds  us  of 
a story  still  told  in  Albany.  N.  Y.  Judge 
Hogeboom,  retiring  from  the  (bench,  ad- 
dressed the  lawyers  in  court,  and  in 
conclusion  hoped  that  he  would  meet 
them  in  a better  world.  Paul  Cooper, 
■who  was  deaf,  nudged  the  man  next 
him.  and  asked:  "What  did  the  judge 
say?”  "He  hoped  to  meet  us  all  in  a 
better  world.”  “Well,”  grunted  Mr. 
Cooper,  “old  Hogeboom  always  was  a 
sanguine  cuss.”  Poor  Gehot!  He  died 
in  want  and  obscurity.  Let  us  hope 
that  Judge  Hogeboom’s  desire  was  fa- 
vored. 

Liszt’s  "Orpheus”  is  seldom  played, 
while  the  companion  “The  Preludes,’’ 
also  composed  in  1854,  has  a popularity 
both  in  beer  gardens  and  symphony  con- 
cert halls.  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  "Orpheus”  is  the  hifalutln  preface 
which  Liszt  wrote  for  it,  a preface  that 
still  excites  the  envy  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate press  agent.  No  music  could  an- 
swer this  announcement.  There  are  a 
few  measures  that  remind  one  of  the 
better  Liszt,  and  the  harmonies  at  the 
end  are  interesting,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  invention  and  the  expression 
are  feeble  in  spite  of  all  the  pontifical 
pretence  and  preluding. 

Chausson’s  symphony  is  by  far  the 
most  thoroughly  satisfactory  of  his 
more  important  works  that  we  have 
heard.  It  is  more  logically  conceived 
and  bound  together,  it  is  more  direct,  it 
has  a more  continuous  interest,  it  is 
more  euphonious,  it  is  more  human  in 
its  sentiment  than  the  Poem  for  violin 
and  orchestra,  which  some  believe  his 
masterpiece  in  absolute  music.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  more  spontaneity  in 
this  symphony  than  in  the  piano  quar- 
tet. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
symphony  when  it  was  rehearsed  oy 
Mr.  d’Indy  for  the  December  trip  of 
the  orchestra,  and  the  impression  then 
made  by  the  music  was  strengthened 
last  night.  It  is  not  music  to  be  ranked 
by  the  side  of  Cesar  ’Franck’s  symphony 
or  d’Indy's  symphony  in  B flat  that 
perplexed  and  fatigued  some  when  the 
composer  conducted  it,  for  these  two 
works  have  a higher  flight  of  imagina- 
tion and  a deeper  beauty,  and  Chaus- 
son,  though  a hard  student,  had  not 
the  technic  of  Franck,  his  master, 
or  of  d’lndy,  his  friend.  But  it  is  pure 
and  fine  music,  of  genuine  emotional 
quality,  and  once  in  a while  there  is 
a passage  that  Franck  himself  might 
have  signed  without  any  apology.  The 
symphony  is  sonorously  scored  and 
there  are  measures  that  delight  through 
the  sheer  euphony.  Especially  beauti- 
ful Is  the  treatment  of  the  choral  in 
the  finale.  It  is  a pity  that  such  new 
works  of  importance  are  heard  only 
at  widely  separated  intervals.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  idea  to  repeat  them  at 
the  following  concerts. 

Mr.  Gericke  did  his  utmost  to  put  a 
dramatic  spirit  into  Mendelssohn’s  gen- 
tlemanly music.  We  can  see  the  com- 

Roser  on  the  boat  as  it  nears  the  wharf. 

fting  his  immaculate  stove-pipe  to 
ladies  waving  handkerchiefs.  “I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you.”  he  exclaims  in  a 
well  bred  voice.  "We  had  beautiful 
weather,  and  I wasn’t  sick  a minute.” 
The  prose  of  “Orpheus"  was  poetically 
read,  and  the  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony must  be  reckoned  among  Mr. 
Gericke’a  most  impressive  achieve- 
ments of  the  season. 

Miss  aus  der  Ohe  gave  a broad  and 
noble  performance  of  the  well  worn 
concerto.  She  planned  her  work  on 
grand  lines  and  played  in  the  appro- 
priately heroic  spirit. 


12TH  CHAMBER  COM  CERT. 

Well  Chosen  Programme  Well  Rend- 
ered by  Eaton-Hadley  Trio — S»int- 
Saens  Trio  Most  Effective. 

The  Eaton-Hadley  trio  fMr*.  Je*»fo 
Downer  Eaton,  piano;  Messrs.  K,  Rlss- 
land,  violin,  and  Arthur  Hadley,  ’cello) 
and  Corinne  Welsh,  contralto,  gavo  yes- 
terday afternoon,  In  Chlckcrlne  Hall, 
the  12th  chamber  concert  In  the  series 
organized  by  Messrs.  Chlckering  & Sons. 
The  programme  consisted  of  a trio  In  G 
minor,  by  Bronsart;  Hatnt-Saens’  trio  in 
l’’  major,  op.  18:  the  finale  from  Richard 
Strauss’  sonata  In  F major  for  'cello 
and  piano,  and  the  following  songs: 
Schubert’s  “Aufcnthalt,”  Schumann’s 
"H’ruelillngsnacht"  and  "Wenn  Ich  in 
Delnen  Augen  Sell.”  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Whether  by  Day,”  Salvator-Rosa’s 
“Only  Smile.” 

The  trio  did  its  best  work  in  theSalnt- 
Sacns  work.  The  work  is  pleasing  bv 
reason  of  its  grace  and  vivacity,  quali- 
ties which  make  It  a happy  cholco  for 
one  of  these  concerts.  Moreover,  It  is 
fairly  familiar— it  has  already  been 
heard  here  this  season— and  the  Boston 
audience  loves  what  it  knows.  The,  per- 
formance was  very  good  indeed,  for  It 
was  smooth,  united,  rhythmic.  The  mu- 
sic makes  but  little  emotional  demand 
upon  the  players.  Mrs.  Eaton’s  play- 
ing of  tire  piano  part  was  admirably 
clear  and  well  proportioned,  light  as  a 
butterfly  in  the  scherzo  and  thoroughly 
effective  throughout.  It  was  not  easv 
to  see  why  Strauss’  finale  should  have 
been  chosen;  as  performed  it  was  In- 
effective. It  is  often  wise  to  play  a 
fragment  of  some  long  work  at  a con- 
cert of  this  nature,  but  this  movement 
by  itself  is  not  inherently  interesting, 
and  the  performance  was  far  from 
good:  the  balance  of  tone  was  uneven, 
the  piano  predominating  throughout  and 


the  tone^  of  the  ’cello  was  frequently 


harsh.  Bronsart’s  trio  went 


Miss  Welsh  has  a voice  of  good  qual- 
ity. though  peculiarly  metallic,  which 
she  used,  on  the  whole,  well,  in  spite 
of  a nervousness  which  evidently  pur- 
sued her  through  the  programme.  The 
voice  is  not  emotional,  and  though  she 
sang  Tschaikowsky’s  song  and  Schu- 
mann’s "Fruehlingsnacht”  with  evident 
sympathy,  she  was  more  truly  effective 
in  the  other  song  by  Schumann  and  in 
Saivator-Rosa’s  "Only  Smile.”  She  was 
enthusiastically  applauded,  and  added 
to  the  programme. 

The  next  concert  will  be  given  by 
Messrs.  B.  L.  Whelpiey,  pianist;  A.  G. 
Janpolski.  baritone;  K.  Rissland,  viola; 
Carl  Barth,  'cello:  H.  Butler,  bass;  A. 
Brooke,  flute;  C.  Lenom,  oboe,  and  H. 
Larbeer,  horn. 
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HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-First 
time  in  Boston  of  “Veronique,”  a comic 
opera  in  three  acts.  mu?ic  by  Andre 
Messager,  book  by  Vanloo  and  Duval, 
English  version  by  Henry  Hamilton,  . 
lyrics  by  Lilian  Elder  and  Percy  Green- 
bank,  performed  by  Mr.  George  Ed- 
wardes’  company.  Mr.  Arthur  Wood 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Florestan Lawrenoe  Rea 

Loustot Aubrev  Fitzgerald 

Serapbin ,’Rnlpb  Nairn 

Coquenard John  Lc  Hay 

Helene Ruth  Vincent 

Agatha Kittv  Gordon 

Emerance Lena  Maitland 

Aunt  Benoit Emmie  Santer 

“Veronique”  is  now  in  its  eighth  year, 
a highly  respectable,  if  not  venerable, 
age  for  a modern  operetta.  Its  success 
in  Paris  and  in  the  original,  as  well  as 
the  English  version  in  London,  was  In- 
disputable, and  now  it  comes  to  Boston 
after  a run  in  New  York.  The  libretto 
has  suffered  both  a Channel  and  a sea 
change.  In  the  original,  the  work  of  an 
operetta  veteran  of  many  triumphs  and 
a witty  younger  man,  the  part  of 
Coquenard.  the  florist,  is  of  compara- 
tively minor  importance,  and  Ermer- 
ance.  Countess  de  Champ  Astir,  com- 
| mits  all  manner  of  amusing  indiscre- 
I tions  at  the  picnic— in  fact,  she  throws 
1 off  all  reserve  and  exposes  her  sporting 
proclivities.  The  countess  was  more  . 
subdued  in  London,  and  last  night  site 
was  inclined  to  be  sentimental.  The  1 
text  of  Coquenard  has  been  fatted  be- 
yond endurance  for  the  supposed  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Le  Hay  and  to  please  the 
taste  of  an  American  audience.  The 
added  lines  are  for  the  most  part  dull, 
and  Mr.  Le  Hay’s  laborious  methods 
I as  a comedian  would  cast  a gloom  over 
a funeral.  Some  years  ago  he 
ir. oil, -rate  laughter  in  this  city  « 

! stant  reference  to  his  “rottenl 
gloves."  Last  night  he  did 
such  instigators  to  mirth,  and 
: about  as  funny  as  a railroad 
In  spite  of  the  raising  of  this! 
j immoderate  proportions,  " Veron( 
well  worth  seeing  for  several 
The  operetta  is  staged  with 
care  and  taste.  Both  scenery  i 
tumes  are  excellent.  There  has 
eye  to  the  pictuv  - i :•  in  Uil 


scene  and  to  chronological' «c<50tticy  in  j 
dress  and  furniture.  Tire  flower  shop 
an,!  the  reception  room  are  admirably  I 
imagined.  Furthermore,  the  chorus, 
which  includes  fresh  and  wholesome  , 
young  women,  all  of  them  alluring  as 
costumed,  has  been  caiefully  trained, 
and  the  stage  management  with  all  its 
care  has  left  the  appearance  of  spon- 
, taneitv  in  groupings  and  in  action. 

The  plot,  though  it  is  not  of  dis- 
! tlnguished  originality,  is  entertaining;  it 
j is  pleasantly  told  and  in  a continuous 
I manner.  The  music  is  by  an  acconi- 
, pllshed  composer  and  conductor,  whose 
success  in  opera-comique  and  in  operetta 
led  him  to  throw  away  the  ambition  to 
shine  in  works  of  a serious  nature. 

Tiie  music  of  “Veronique”  as  a whole 
is  far  superior  to  that  found  in  comic 
operas  that  have  won  success  in  this 
country  for  the  last  dozen  or  more 
years.  It  has  grace.  life,  distinction, 
it  demands,  however,  for  its  full  effect 
a larger  orchestra  than  that  which 
played  last  night,  and  it  also  demands 
audiences  that  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  bear  as  well  as  to  see  an 
operetta:  audiences  that  have  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  something  besides, 
obviously  sentimental  ditties  and  heel- 
inciting' coon  songs;  audiences  not 
whollv  dependent  for  enjoyment  on  the 
antics  of  an  athletic  comedian,  local 
gagging  and  a topical  song.  Mr.  Mes- 
sager's  music.  we  fear,  has  not  the  im- 
mediate elements  of  street  popularity, 
vet  there  are  delightful  numbers,  as  the 
Donkev  duet,  the  Swing  song.  “Agri- 
sette.  Mv  Dear”  (sung  by  the  lover  to 
the  disguised  Helene,  who  refuses  him 
a kiss,  and  the  Letter  .song. 

The  presence  of  Miss  Ruth  \ incent  is 
another  reason  why  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  should  be  crowded  during  this 
engagement.  Sire  has  a1  singularly  fra- 
grant personality,  a quiet  authority  in 
her  action,  a delightful  demureness. 
She  charms  in  speech  and  in  song;  she 
•entrances  whether  she  be  in  motion  or 
in  repose.  And  art  of  arts,  she  is  seem- 
ingly unconscious  of  her  own  attrac- 
tiveness as  far  as  the  audience  is  con- 
cerned. Her  only  appeal  is  tow'ard  him 
whom  she  washes  to  be  her  lover.  ' 

Miss  Gordon  as  Mme.  Coquenard.gave 
Florestan  excuse  for  his  wandering 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
that  is  supposed  to  lead  to  a happy  and 
lucrative  marriage,  and  the  other  young 
women  of  the  company  contributed 
graciously  to  the  effect  of  the  ensemble. 
It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Rea  does  not  sing 
better  for  be  is  otherwise  a proper 
person.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a humorist 
of  methods  that  we  had  supposed  were 
now  traditional  or  to  be  observed  only 
in  English  provinces.  Miss  Maitland's 
song  in  the  third  act  was  redemanded, 
and  there  were  other  encores.  The 
donkey  behaved  with  due  appreciation 
ot'  his  part  and  did  not  attempt  to  turn 
the  duet  into  a trio.  Mr.  Wood  con- 
ducted with  care  and  taste.  There  was 
a large  and  contemplatively  applausive 
audience. 


enrttlal  the  srnJOTffillllW!  !t  duet  to  “their 

group.  1 lie  performance  of  which  was 
perhaps  Hie  chief  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme. * 

Tlie  Iasi  concert  of  thp  series  will  be 
given  Monday  evening,  Feb.  26. 


CONCERT  FOYER 


Freedom  from  Puns  One  of  the 
Virtues  of  “Veronique.” 


Miss  Vincent  does  not  And  it  neces- 
sary to  Italianize  so  pointedly.  How- 
bcautil'ul,  as  well  as  distinct,  is  her 
enunciation!  It  is  true  that  she  has  had 
experience  in  a.  good  school — we  remem- 
ber she  was  at  the  Savoy  in  1898,  as 
Aline,  in  the  revival  of  “The  Sorcerer 
—and  she  has  studied— three  or  four 
years  ago  she  tools,  lessons  of  Bouky. 
But  how  many  young  or  mature  Amer- 
ican singers*  there  are  who  afonce  be-  t 
come  unintelligible  when  thev  endeavor  . 
to  sing  English  words!  The  American  j 
teachers  are  as  much  at  fault  as  their  > 
pupils.  Mr.  Plancon  gives  a lesson  ; 
every  time  he  sings  in  a language  that  ! 
is  not  his  own  by  birth.  How  manj 
Germans  as  the  Landgrave  are  as  clea. 
and  eloquent  in  diction? 


GOOD  WORD  FOR  BESSIE  ABOTT 


There  is  one  good  thing  at  least  about 
the  libretto  of  “Veronique,”  even  after 
it  has  been  softened  from  the  French 
original  for  English  use  and,  fatted  for 
the  pleasure  of  American  audiences;  it 
is  free  from  puns.  f 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims  asserted  In^a-  late 
number  of : the  Referee  that  Sir.  George 
Edwardes,  after  hearing  a particularly 
atrocious  pun,  swore  with  a nughty 
oath  that  the  musical  comedies  pro- 
duced by  him  should  be  free  from  th.dm, 
and  Mr.  Sims  adds  that  the  musical 
comedy  of  today  has  “deathless  epi- 
,rams  ” but  no  puns.  The  pun  that 
moved’  Mr.  Edwardes  to  his  sensible  re- 
solve was  in  “Faust  Up  to  Date,  pro 
duced  at  the  Gaiety  in  1888:  . 

Mepliistopheles— Along  the  Rmera 
ducks  her  praises  sing.  . 

Valentine— Oh,  did  you  Riviera  such  a 

thThe  puns  of  the  burlesques  in  favor  in 
the  mid-Victorian  period  were  astound- 
ing. excruciating.  Theie  aie  reader 
who  surely  remember  examples  biou^h 
over  by  Lydia  Thompson  and  her  me  try 


bv  Eyaia  unoinnsuii 

men  and  women.  There  were  Puns  iii 
“Ixion,”  there  . werc_;  puns^  m^^KenU 


The  Longy  Club,  assisted  by  Mr- 
Charles  Gilibert,  ■baritone,  and  Mrs.  , 
Gilibert,  soprano,  gave  its  second  con-  j 
ccrt  last  night  in  Potter  Hall.  The  in- 
strumental pieces  were  ^ovacek  s sm"  j 
fonietta  op.  48  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clan-  , 
net.  two  horns,  two  bassoons;  Saint- 
Saens’  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian 
au-s  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and  piano, 
and  Perilhap’s.  Divertissement  for  two 
flut  s two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons and  four  horns.  Mr.  Gilibert  sang 
Hues  Soir  paien  with  flute.  Chaussard  s 
Embarquepfent  pour  Cythere,  Debussy’s, 
Mandoline.  Pierne's  Lucetle,  and.  , 
w illi  Mrs.  Gilibert,  duets  from  Gounod  » 
"Mireille"  and  Gretry's  "Richard  Coeur  I 

J<Vteven'  was  a programme  modern  | 
,’4  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
ham  o cl  a si.  Two  of  the  instrumental 
ni  ,es  were  unfamiliar  to  the  average 
eol  . ertgocr  on  account  of  the  rarity  of 
of  this  nature.  The  caprice 
,,  Saint-Saens  has  been  played  here 
.. it  is  diverting,  but  scarcely  more 
than  that',  for  it  lacks  the  charm  of 
; ether  of  S uint-Saens'  w'orks  and  gives 
I curious  effect  of  thinness,  a though 
Iasi  evening  it  was  exceedingly  well 
nl  i ved  Perilhau  came  from  Toulouse 
is' at  present  an  organist  in  Pans 
1 , has  written  important  orchestra 
i ivoi-ks  and  iwo  fantasies  for  piano  and 
j 01.,.|,pstru.  He  is  known  here  chiefly 
tic  some  charming  songs, 
i 'The  works  placed  last  evening  served 
raiiMi  ',)  exploit  th"  virtuosity  of  the 
I n . labors  of  the  club  than  of  the  club 

* as  a whole,  for  onlv  >n  the  last  niove- 

* ,,  f ut  a liourree.  were  all  the  instiu- 

' ',b  used  in  ensemble.  The  first 

1,1,  cement  is  an  andantir.o  for  flutes  and 

, clarinet-"  the  second,  an  allegro  for 
111,  oboes  and  bassoons;  the  third,  an 
.,11,...,,,  for  four  horns.  The  several 
•no-  ‘uni-nis  of  the  work  were  played  ad- 
ini ra  h 1 \ and  each  group  of  players  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  applause. _ 
Toe  ppearuitce  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glii- 
, h,  i i supplemented  the  musicianly  per- 
I forma  nee  of  t lie  club  to  make  the  eon- 
, memorable.  Mrs.  Gilibert  has  been 
r,t  with  her  husband  at  a Longy  Club 
concert  His  programme  was  especially 
I in teresi ing  as  it  introduced  ottier  songs 
v ' those  inevitably  associated  with 

,,,0'  Hue's  "Hoir  Paten"  was  sung 
Melba  at  her  last  concert  here, 
he  flavor  of  the  antique,  and  the 
,,Tato  was  beautifully  played  by 
‘ Vquarre.  Hr.  Gilibert  sang  all 
with  the  same  vocal  artistry 
rn  of  diction  that  he  has  set 
s a standard.  (Ie  aroused  the 
response  in  humorous  songs, 
in  a.  little  song  added  to  his  last 


lxion.  mere  ^ . 

worth,”  and  when  they  fed  , 

lips  of  the  British  blondes  they  were 
listened  to  with  the  res  pec  «Prllc<1 
by  any  display  of  courageous  beaut>. 

Air  Sims  tells  us  how  the  outra 
geous  ’^pun  hit  "the  fancX  of  the  piLm 
London;  how-  an  entertainment  at  the 

one  first  night  in  the  l>almy  days  when 
i mm  was  so  excruciating  that  tne 
house  remained  in  open-mouthed 
aghastness.  For  a second  there  was 
dtad  silence.  Then  a voice  in  the  gal 
lerv  exclaimed:  Brandy— it  s maae  me 

bad,’  and  the  house,  recovering^ itself, 
burst  into  a tornado  of  applause. 


To  go  back  to  Mr.  Gailhard.  As  a 
singer,  he  knew  musical  London  well  for 
several  seasons,  and  he  is  all  the  more 
sanguine  about  the  future  of  an  English 
national  opera-  He  believes  that  Eng- 
land is  better  organized  than  any  other 
country.  He  points  to  the  choral  soci- 
eties and  the  choir  boys  as- material  for 
the  training  school  for  opera.  “You 
muk  introduce  Into  the  vocal  studies 
of  the  Conservatory  the  old  Italian  com- 
posers, for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the 
voice.”  He  would  have  inspectors  travel 
through  the  country  in  search  for  voices. 
“They  would  visit  choirs  and  church 
societies  and  be  empowered  to  make 
contracts.”  An  engagement  for  a term 
of  years  would  oblige  the  singer  to  ap- 
pear at  the  National  Opera  for  a cer-  ■ 
tain  time  and  at  a minimum  salary. 
The  government,  “recognizing  the  lack  , 
of  means  of  the  great  majority  of  tne  , 
pupils— for  voices  are  found  among  the  • 
people— would  guarantee  them  an  in-  ■ 
come  during  the  term  of  study  at  the 
Conservatory."  . : 

What  an  optimistic  view  of  the  musi- 
cal conditions  In  England  and  of  the 
clear-sighted  vision  of  the  government!. 
Mr  Gailhard  refers  to  the  governmenc 
that  reigns  and  not  to  any  King  or. 
Queen.  King  Edw'ard  has  had  a line 
taste  in  operetta— he  was  one  of  Mme 
Hortense  Schneider’s  most  enlightened 
patrons;  but  he  could  liardly  be  trusted 
with  an  opera  house  for  English  and 
by  English  only.  He  enjoys  keenly,  but 
personally,  and  no  doubt  often  is  bored 
by  things  which, he  should  like.  Even 
in  modern  and  western  countries  kings 
have  their  bad  hours.  Think  of  Edward 
VII  obliged  to  attend  the  Elgar  festi- 
val’ But  he  went  through  It  all  with  a 
fine  air  of  good  breeding.  What  a lU3s 
Emperor  William  would  have  made! 


Mr  Arthur  Foote  played 
part  of  jiis  quintet  in  A minor  with 
the  Olive"  Mead  quartet  at  a chamber 
concert  given  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  Jan.  18. 

Vivien  Chartres,  a little  English  vio- 
linist, gave  a concert  in  V ienna  Jan  «. 
According  to  reports  received  m .Lon- 
don, the  audience  was  spellbound 
after  Mendelssohn’s  concerto  ;u}<l  >.  le- 
nlawski's  “Faust,"  and  after  a per- 
formance of  a piece  by  I agan.ni  it 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  giving 
her  an  "ovation.”  Miss  Chartres  also 
received  “magnificent  presents  of  jc a- 
elry,”  bouquets,  laurel  wreaths  and  two 

This  reminds  us  that  Miss  Marie  Hall, 
wrho  not  long  ago-  received  a kitten  in 
Lcmdon  with  flora!  trlb-tes  and  also  arj[ 
“ovation,”  will  Addle  Mendelssohn 
Concerto  at  the  Symphony  concerts  tn 
week.  It  was  her  wish,  we  hear,  l- 
play  Tsch&ikowsky’s  Concerto,  but  f<h 
some  reason  or  other  she  is  doomed  *c_ 
Mendelssohn’s,  which  was  chosen  by  the 
nervous  Mr.  E.  Fernandez- Arbos  when 
he  first  appeared  above  the  horizon  ot 

B There  is  a lull  in  the  concert  season 
and  managers  are  counting  their  losses 
Mr.  Redman  gives  a concert  of  his  owr 
chamber  compositions  tomorrow  nigh’ 
in  Jordan  Hall;  Mme.  Szumowska  wi 
give  a piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hal 
next  Monday  afternoon.  The  cominf 
event  of  chief  importance  apd  interest 
is  the  performance  of  Mr.  Frederics 
S.  Converse’s  new  romantic  granc 
opera,  “The  Pioe  of  Desire.” 

Men  and  women  who  admit  in  familial 
conversation  that  they  are  interested  i 
music  now  complain  bitterly  becaus 
they  were  not  informed  in  advance  that 
Air  Weingartner  is  really  a conductoi 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  bu1 
there  is  already  a joyful  anticipation  o 
Mme.  Calve’r.  return  on  Feb.  24.  I 
makes  no  difference  what  or  how  she 
will  sing:  there  is  no  inquiry  as  to  th 
quality  of  her  rssistants;  the  nam 
"Calve”  is  enough. 


SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 


A New  Russian  Pictorial  and  Deco 
ratjve  Piece  by  Glazounoff  Is 
to  Be  Performed. 


We  admit  that  many  have  defended 
the  pun— Boswell.  Charles  tamo,  Dt. 
Holmes,  Victor  Hugo,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  side  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Magi nn.  In  private  life  the  punster  can 
easily  be  discomfited.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  putting  an  end  to  him. 
Vlasinn’s  was  primitive  and  hrutai. 
“Pretend  to  be  deaf,”  he  says  in  onevt 
maxims.  and,  after  lie  nas  com 
mitted  Ills  pun,  and  just  before  he<ex- 
pects  people  to  laugh  at  it.  beg  lua  par 
don  and  request  him  to  i f Pjlat. Afhree  ' 
After  you  have  made  lu&i  do  this  tmee  . 
Lines,,  say:  ’O!  that  is  a pun,  I be- 

l!<Bui  on  the  stage  the  Poster  has  you 
n r hia  merev.  Lamb,  who  deligntcoi 
tlHinl  fit the  pit,  believed  that  the 
most S far-fetched  and 

best  He  compared  one  to  a 
nlltSl  let  off  at  the  ear.  We  doubt, 
however  whether  he  could  have  st°od 
he  S’as  t was  exploited  in  the  early 
burlesques’  of  Gilbert,  Reece,  Yardly, 
Byron^and  other  mid-Victorians.  Here 
is  one  of  Gilbert’s: 

Mice— Madame  Tqssaua. 

Bert-Madame,  ’tls  so,  inaeea. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  is  fond  of  music.  Hei  _ 
likes  it  strong.  Anything  by  Mr.  Kipling  ’ 
with  a knock- you-down  tune,  sung  by  a 
fieree-eyed,  lusty  baritone  gives  hirt  a 
pleasurable  sensation. 

Tne  Tjrlnees  applaud  with  a furious  joy.: 

And  the  Ivins  seized  a flambeau,  with  zeal  to 
destroy. 

Suppose  that,  as  some  wish,  there 
werd  a national  and  subsidized  music 
school  with  national  opera  at  V ashing- 
ton  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
government?  Could  Mr.  Roosevelt  re- 
frain from  arranging  the  repertory  of 
music  dramas?  There  are  many  seri- 
ous operas  with  soldiers  in  them.  Even 
“Faust”  lias  a soldiers  chorus.  Then 
for  light  military  operas  there  are  al- 
ways “The  Regiment’s  Daughter  anu 
"The  Golden  Cross”— both  favorites  of 
the  old  Emperor  William;  and  think  ot 
the  hundreds  of  operettas  with  well- 
favored  and  amiably  disposed  young 
women  waddling  aboul  in_  uniform. 
“The  Black  Crook”  would  be  revived 
solely  for  its  march  of  the  Amazons. 
We  see  it  now'.  H-m-m,  how  did  the, 
tune  go?  “I  am  Stalacta. 

Mi-  and  Mrs.  McKinley  were  fond  of 
sentimental  ditties.  Quavering  sopranos 
and  beebing  tenors  would  not  please 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  a pity  that  he  is 
too  young-  . to  have  heard  Mr.  Brook-  j 


The ‘13th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos 
ton  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor,  will  be  in  Symphony  Hall: 
this  afternoon.  Inasmuch  as  Saturday 
will  be  the  150th  anniversary  of  Mo 


zart’s  birth  at  Salzburg,  the  sympliony, 
lart’s  "Jupiter”  in  C majOrJ 


house  .Bowier  shout:  “Yes,  let  me  like  a 
soldier  fall!’’ 


will  be  Mozart=,  — ~ 

Miss  Marie  Hall,  violinist,  will  make 
her  first  appearance  at  these  concerts 
by  playing  Mendelssohn’s  tamiliar  con- 
certo. Glazounoff’s  symphonic  picture 
"The  Kremlin,"  will  be  performed,  wt 
believe,  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try The  work  was  composed  in  1S91 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  o 
Moussorgsky.  It  is  tn  three  parts.  The 
first  pictures  a festival  of  the  people 
or  an  opening  chorus  ot  the  folk,  in  tnt 
Kremlin  The  second  is  entitled  H 
the  Monastery,"  and  the  third,  "Arrlva 
and  Meeting  of  the  Prince.”  The  musl< 
is  in  the  composer’s  (earlier  and  ortbnta 

''^he^concerts  of  next  Friday  and  Sat 
urday  will  be  distinguished  by  the  firs 
performance  here  of  Gustav  Mahler 
fifth  symphony,  a very  long  work 
which  has  excited  discussion  whereve 
it  has  been  played.  It  has  been  pet. 
formed  at  Cincinnati  and  it  is  now  H 
rehearsal  by  the  Philadelphia  orchestra 
but  the  version  to  be  used  by  Mi 
Gericke  has  been  revised  by  tile  com 
poser.  Mabier  has  been,  since  189t,  th 
conductor  of  the  Vienna  opera  and  h 
is  now  also  the  director.  He  succeed? 
Richter  in  Vienna  as  the  conductor  o 
the  philharmonic  concerts  His  sym 
phonies  ate  on  a large  scale,  and  at 
radical  in  thought  and  expression.  Th 
programme  will  also  include  the  ovei 
I ture  to  “Egmont  ’ and  Schumann 
piano  concerto  (Mr*  Bauer,  pianist.). 


An  extraordinary  thing  happened  at 
Niee  not  long  ago.  The  final  trio  in 
“Faust”' was  sung  by  the  solo  singeis 
of  the  opera  company,  about  30  in  all. 

This  thought  should  have  occurred  to 
an  American  manager.  The  Hugo 
nots”  with  an  “ideal  east  is  nothin.. 
,j  in  comparison;  the  leading  singers 
1,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  cavort- 
ing  about  in  “F  edormaus  .are  as 
!*  (Mno’c  T'lie  trio  in  1 aust 
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/Hubert's  suggestion  of  action  Is 
latif-ous  and  winning  as  is  that 
Gilibert,  and  her  personality  is 

Pg  The  applause  was  so  insist- 


How  admirably  these  English  singing 
men  and  women  in  “Veronique’  enun- 
ciate! Young  women  studying  diction- 
French,  Italian,  German-might  well 
hear  Ruth  Vincent  and ’learn  that  Eng- 
lish, much  despised  English,  may  be 
beautiful  when  it  is  sung  with  under- 
standing. Mr.  Gailhard,  the  opera  man- 
ager and  baritone,  whose  term  of  man- 
agement of  the  Paris  Opera  expired- 
technically  some  weeks,;ago,  talked  re-,: 
cently  with  the  Parisian  reporter  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  about  the  prospects 
of  a national  opera  in  England.  He  said 
many  interesting  things,  among  them 
this:  ‘‘It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  sing 
in  English,  and  yet  it  is  absurd  to  hear 
French,  Italian  arid  German  upon  the 
stage  of  an  English  opera  house.  You 
must  Italianize  English.  ’ . . 

His  theory  is  that  since  English  is  too 
syllabic-  that  is,  the  syllables  are  too 
accentuated,  the  vowels  must -be  pro- 
longed In  order  to  escape  the  diy,  hard,, 
arresting  sound  of  the  consonants. 
Take  the  word  “still,”  for  instance.  The 
double  “1”  makes  It  harsh,  but  Prolong 
the  “1”  and  the  sound  Is  capable  ot 
musical  inflection.  “Again,  in  the  word 
‘people.’  Sung  as  it  is  pronounced,  you 
can  do  nothing  with  It:  Italianize  it,  and 
[it  becomes  quite  beautiful. 


things  of- straw.  The  Lio  in 
sung  with  the  whole  strength  of  the 
company!  Why  were  not  the  chorus 
and  t lie  prompter  added? 

This  trio  is  to  some  the  chiet  thing  in 
the  opera  next  to  the  Soldiers  onorus. 
They  wait  feverishly  to  hear  the  final 
screaming  of  the  soprano  as  she  mounts 
and  mounts  in  shrieks.  Marguerite, 
Faust  and  Mephistophetes  face  the  au- 
dience and  sing  a concert  piece,  and 
great  if  the  joy  of  the  public.  WJien 
the  opera  was  first  performed  this  mCt-sic 
passed  with  little  notice.  Berlioz  wrote 
in  his  review:  “After 

music  the  hearer  is  always  verj  tired, 
therefore.  I have  only  a confusec}  idea 
of  the  last  act.  and  I m¥?f»  hear  it 
again  before  I speak  about  it. 

Bessie  Abolt  made  her  operatic 
debut  In  this  country  as  Minn  at  tne 
Metropolitan  last  Saturday  night,  Jan. 
’0  The  Sun,  which  is  not  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  an  unknown  singer  because  she 
is  voung,  pretty  or  provided  with  a so- 
cial pull,  said  that  the  voice  is  light, 
clear,  fresh,  agreeable,  and  that  Miss 
Abott  sang  with  taste,  graceful  stj  le, 
purity  of  force  and  absolute  fidelity  to 
tiie  pitch.  ° • ® Her  make-up  was  good 
and1  her  acting  well  intentioned,  but 
deficient  in  command  of  the  technics  of 
her  art.  But.  on  the  ^hole.  her  Mimi 
was  pretty,  sympathetic  and  full  o 
charm.  For  the  first  appearance  of  a 
voung  and  inexperienced  opera  slngei 
her  essay  was  very  successful,  and  the 
generous  applause  of  a very  large  aud 
“nee  was  not  dictated  by  rneie  kind 
ness.”  


V 


OF  OWN  PIECE 


A concert  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Redmai 
compositions  was  given  last  night 
Jordan  Hall.  The  players  were  A 
Jacques  Hoffmann,  violinist;  Air.  Alfr 
de  Voto,  pianist,  and  the  Hoffma 
quartet  (Messrs.  Hoffmann,  Bak,  Rii 
land.  Barth).  The  programme  includ 
Air.  Redman’s  sonata  in  C minor  f 
violin  and  piano,  op.  16;  quartet  No. 
tn  D major;  piano  quintet  in  A man 

°*This  is  the  third  concert  of  Air.  R< 
man’s  own  pieces  that  we  rememw 
The  violin  sonata  has  been  played 
each  one  of  the  concerts  The  pia 
quintet  was  played  last  April.  Mr.  K( 
man  is  more  fortunate  than  some  co. 
posers:  he  has  an  opportunity  of  kno 
mg  how  his  music  sounds  when  play* 
Possibly  he  is  not  yet  Quite  sure, 
that  there  may  be  reasonable  expect 
tion  of  a concert  next  season.  At  a 
rate  Mr.  Redman  sains  more  Jian  t r 
public  by  such  a repetition. 

The  Herald  is  informed  that  Mr.  Re  I 
man  came  from  Erie,  Pa.  He  stuai 
composition  here  and  now  teaches.  . 
a composer  he  certainly  has  a xnelcx 
gift,  which  is  displayed  more  pleasinj 
in  his  instrumental  works  than  In  t 
songs  which  were  sung  at  preceding 
cltals.  For  instance,  the  first  mo> 
ment  of  the  sonata  has  an  individua 
melodic  flavor.  But  Mr.  RediBan 
often  mistakes  repetition  with^  sli 
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lodifieatioris  for  development,  tie  lacks 
ontinuity  of  musical  thought;  he  does 
11111  ot  weave  adroitly  his  musical  stuff.  He 
as  musical  ideas,  pleasant  ones  that  at 
mes  have  a true  and  peculiar  charm; 
e has  an  appreciation  of  rhythmic  ef- 
?cts.  But  he  has  not  yet  the  skill  to 
evelop,  to  elaborate,  and,  unfortunate- 
his  attempts  in  this  direction  result 
or  the  most  part  in  padding. 

A series  of  works  of  this  nature  Is 
rit  to  lag  in- interest,  as,  indeed,  is 
ny  programme  of  the  works  of  one 
omposer.  There  was  Mr.  Wesley  Wey- 
ian’s  Liszt  recital;  and  did  not  Mr. 
hederic  Lamond  play  in  London  a pro- 
ramme  of  four  sonatas?  It  is  not  then 
r0  o be  wondered  at  that  interest  in  last 
'a  vening’s  conicert  was  not  sustained; 
" here  -were  moments,  of  monotony,  pas- 
ages  that,  however  pleasing  in  them- 
elves,  ran  rather  too  constantly  in  one 
ein.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
luartet,  which  otherwise  made  a pleas- 
.nt  impression.  jOn  the  other  hand, 
here  were  pages  of  interesting-  and 
ruly  effective  work,  instances  of 
harming  melody  and  of  frank  and  in- 
ectious  sentiment.  During  the  last 
lumber  interest  and  attention  were  at 
heir  highest  notch,  for  both  the  music 
md  the  performance  of  the  quintet  sur- 
uissed  in  animation  the  other  numbers, 
-tere  the  players  were  collectively  at 
heir  best,  and  there  was  beautiful 
one,  notably  in  the  andante.  The  per- 
’ormance  was  such  as  must  have  grati- 
led  the  composer.  1 

) c-.n  2 

AMES  NORTHGOTE  and 
William  Hazlitt  were 
talking  together  and  the 
name  of  Signora  Cecilia 
Davies  was  mentioned. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of 
her?” 

*'o,  never.” 

^ She  must  be  very  old  now.  Fifty 
:ars  ago,  in  the  time  of  Garrick,  she 

T,VtSt  sensatlon-  All  England 
-ng  with  her  name.  I do  assure  you 
at  in  this  respect  Mine.  Catalan!  was 
more  talked  of.  Afterward  she  had 
-ed  to  Florence  and  was  the  prima 
'"'hen  Storace  first  came 
This  was  at  the  time  when  Mr 
re  and  myself  were  in  Italy;  and  I 
ember  when  -we  went  to  call  upon 
• She  had  then  in-.a  great  measure 
off,  but  she  was  still  very  much 
* what  a strange  thing  a rep- 
_of  *-hls  hind  is,  that  the  person 
'iirvives  and  sees  the  meteors  of 
rise  and  fall  one  after  another. 

total]y  disregarded  as 
such  person,  yet 

ainvhnfVth  “ l,haJ  She  was  het- 
a.nj  of  them!  I have  hardly 
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heard  her  name  mentioned  in  the  last  30 
years,  though  in  her  time  she  was  quite 
as  famous  as  any  one  since.” 

Thus  Northcote  spoke  and  Hazlitt  add- 
ed these  words:  “I  said,  an  opera  repu- 
tation was,  after  all,  but  a kind  of  pri- 
vate theatricals  and  confined  to  a small 
’circle,  which  all  the  world  were  judges 
| of  and  took  an  interest  in.  It  was  but 
the  echo  of  a sound,  or  like  the  blaze  of 
phosphorus  that  did  not  communicate 
to  the  surrounding  objects.  It  belonged 
to  a fashionable  coterie,  rather  than  to 
Ithe  public,  and  might  easily  die  away  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  I then  observed 
I was  more  affected  by  the  fate  of  play- 
ers than  by  that  of  any  other  class  of 
people.  They  seemed  to  me  more  to  be 
pitied  than  anybody— the  contrast  was 
so  great  between  the  glare,  the  noise 
and  intoxication  of  their  first  success, 
and  -the  mortifications  and  neglect  of 
their  declining  years.  They  were  made 
drunk  with  popular  applause;  and  when 
this  stimulus  was  withdrawn,  must  feel 
the  insignificance  of  ordinary  life  partic- 
ularly vapid  and  distressing.  There 
were  no  sots  like  the  sots  of  vanity. 
There  were  no  traces  left  of  what  they 
had  been,  any  more  than  of  a forgotten 
dream;  and  they  had  no  consolation 
but  in  their  own  conceit,  which,  when  it 
was  without  other  vouchers,  was  a very 
uneasy  comforter.” 

*•* 

Two  Pianists. 

We  were  reminded  of  these  melan- 
choly, if  not  bitter,  words  by  comments 
made  on  the  piano  playing  of  Miss  aus 
der  Ohe  and  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  a week 
ago  Saturday. 

Miss  aus  der  Ohe  first  played  in  this 
country  in  the  fall  of  1886.  She  has  been 
learning  and  remembering  and  Inter- 
preting concertos  and  sonatas  and  minor 
pieces  for  from  25  to  30  years,  for  she 
played  in  Germany  when  she  was  in  her 
girlhood.  Her  experience  throughout 
Europe  and  America  has  been  long  and 
varied.  With  what  orchestra  has  she 
not  played?  What  conductor  has  not 
led  for  her?  She  played  Tschaikowsky’s 
ffirst  concerto  in  Carnegie  Hall  when  the 
composer  was  there  as  a visiting  con- 
ductor—it  was  in  May,  1891— and  he 
showed  her  various  nuances  and  delicate 
details,  “Which,”  he  said  in  his  diary, 
“T  considered  necessary,  in  view  of  her 
powerful,  clean,  brilliant,  but  somewhat 
rough  style  of  playing.  Reno  had  told 
line  some  interesting  facts  about  aus  der 
Che’s  American  career.  Four  years  ago 
she  obtained  an  engagement  at  one  of 
the  Symphony  concerts  to  play  a con- 
certo by  Liszt  (she  was  one  of  his  pu- 
pils), and  came  over  without  a penny  In. 
her  pocket.  Her  playing  took  with  the 
public.  She  was  engaged  everywhere, 
and  was  a complete  success.  During 
these  four  years  she  has  toured  all  over 
America,  and  now  possesses  a capital 
of  over  $100,000!!!  'Such  is  America!”  She 
played  Tschaikowsky’s  concerto  again, 
on  a memorable  occasion  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, when  the  “Pathetic”  symphony 
was  performed  for  the  first  time,  a short 


time  before  the  sudden  death  of  the 
; composer. 

) Mme.  Samaroff,  only  25  years  old,  is 
. now  in  the  middle  of  her  second  season. 

- When  Miss  aus  der  Ohe  plays  a con- 
certo she  has  a thoroughly  business 
air.  One  of  the  most  conscientious  art- 
i ists  on  the  stage,  she  has  a curiously 
matter-of-fact  manner  in  her  disposal 
of  a phase,  in  her  dismissal  of  a section. 
It  is  as  though  she  warranted  the 
goods,  tied  them  up  neatly  with  strong 
twine  and  delivered  them  to  the  hearer. 
Not  that  her  performance  is  perfunc- 
tory, indifferent;  for  she  is  always  in 
earnest;  but  from  long  familiarity  with 
audiences  she  comes  before  the  public  as 
one  making  a business  proposition  and 
confident  of  her  ability  to  carry  out  her 
part  of  the  agreement.  Occasionally 
she  has  a higher  flight.  We  remember 
an  extraordinarily  brilliant  perform- 
ance by  her  of  Liszt's  concerto  in  B 
fiat  major  at  a Symphony  concert  about 
10  years  ago.  She  played  with  the  su- 
perb insolence  demanded  by  the  music. 
This  insolence  was  that  of  Diana  rather 
than  of  Venus.  She  shot  her  arrows 
and  tossed  proudly  her  head  as  they 
swiftly  hit  the  mark. 

Now  her  performance  of  Beethoven's 
! “Emperor”  concerto  a week  ago  Sat- 
urday was  first  of  all  broadly  serious 
and  highly  respectable.  It  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  say  that  like  the  Shake- 
sperian  reading-  mentioned  in  “Great 
Expectations,”  it  was  “massive  and 
concrete,”  for  it  was  much  more  than 
that.  Her  performance  was  what  is 


known  as  sound  playing  of  Beethoven  s 
music,  objective  rather  than  subjective; 
it  was  laid  out  along  long  lines;  it 
was  built  up  from  a solid  foundation. 
There  were  a maturity  and  a ripeness 
and  a savoir  falre  that  came  not  only 
from  earnest  and  intelligent  .study,  but 
from  the  experience  of  many  years. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  anxiety  to 
make  a reputation.  Miss  aus  der  Ohe  s 
reputation  was  made  long  ago. 

. But  Mme.  Samaroff  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  career.  Her  musical  hopes, 
illusions,  enthusiasms,  are  all  fresh  and 
new.  Her  playing  is  intensely  personal. 
It  is  at  present  the  exuberance  of  tem- 
perament, the  exultant  joy  of  virtuosity, 
not  the  coolly  artistic  result  of  :udg- 
ment.  ...  , 

To  compare  the  two  pianists  is  a 
foolish,  futile  recreation  of  the  mind, 
for  the  two  are  inherently  dissimilar; 
furthermore,  one  is  just  starting  on  her 
pursuit  of  fame;  the  other  can  afford  to 
rest  and  look  serenely  backward.  Yet 
comparisons  have  been  made  and  an- 
alysts have  had  much  to  say  about  the 
radical  difference  in  the  training  of  the 
two. 

— r— 

Then  and  Sow. 

These  analysts  say  in  a word  that 
Liszt,  though  a very  pretty  fellow  in 
his  day,  would  now  be  reckoned  an  old 
fogy;  that  they  didn’t  know  everything 
about  piano  playing  over  there  at 
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Weimar;  that  the  art  of  piano  playing 
has  been  revolutionized  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Paderewski,  the  emi- 
nent Polish  hypnotist.  They  insist  that 
Mr.  Paderewski  is  a “creator";  all  the 
others  are  only  pianists.  On  the  other 
hand  some  who  have  heard  all  the  lead- 
ing pianists  of  the  last  35  years  be- 
lieve that  Liszt’s  best  pupils  have  still 
something  to  say  in  the  world;  they 
find  that  the  touch  of  this  school  is 
far  more  musical  and  poetic  than  that 
of  the  Leschetitzkl  school;  that  Mr.  de 
Pachmann,  a pupil  of  Dachs,  who  in 
turn,  like  Liszt,  studied  with  Czerny, 
has  no  equal  as  a master  of  touch  in 
all  the  gradations  of  tone  or  as  a sug- 
gester  of  moods.  It  would  be  a pleasant 
dispute,  if  the  fierce  Paderewsklan  were 
firmly  bound  to  his  chair  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  argument. 

Then  there  are  some  who  are  impa- 
tient with  pianists  of  long  experience. 
They  read  the  announcement  of  a re- 
cital by  a well-proved  pianist,  and 
they  echo  the  butler  who  gave  this  ex- 
cuse for  leaving  a master  after  20  years; 
'I  am  tired  or  seeing  your  face.”  She 
has  played  all  her  tunes  to  them:  What 
more  has  she  to  say?  They  know  just 
how  she  attacks  the  keys,  how  she 
plays  octaves,  how  she  uses  the  pedals, 
whether  she  has  superfluous  motions 
that  waste  energy,  whether  she  knows 
how  to  devitalize  herself  after  a heroic 
exhibition.  Why  does  she  not  go  some- 
where, go  far  away  to  some  quiet  vil- 
lage, where  she  can  cool  off,  and  find  a 
certain  pleasure  in  remembering  the 
past?  There  are  younger  women  In  the 
field.  Their  faces  are  not  so  familiar; 
they  have  surprising  tricks  of  technic; 
they  have  new  and  highly  original  read- 
ings. 

To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a rustv  mail 
In  monumental  mockery  • * • 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin — 

That  ^all^wlth  one  consent,  praise  new  bom 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things 
oast. 

In  Private  Life. 

Yet  the  pianists  or  singers  of  long  ex- 
perience have  their  consolations, 
whether  they  leave  the  stage  that  they 
have  adorned  or  are  still  active  in  the 
struggle.  It  is  a pleasure  for  some  of 
them  to  watch  the  career  of  others,  to 
live  again  their  own  lives  of  successes 
and  disappointments  as  they  see  this 
one  triumph  and  that  one  fail.  They 
are  not  all  inordinately  vain,  selfish, 
jealous.  They  are  not  ail  incapable  ot 
appreciation  of  others.  Some  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession  constantly 
encourage  the  younger;  they  are  gen- 
erous in  advice  and  in  more  material  as- 
sistance. 

The  singer  has  the  harder  lot,  for  the 
voice  is  a delicate  instrument.  As  her 
success  is  the  more  spectacular,  the  ' 
pain  of  withdrawal  from  the  stage  is 
the  keener.  She  misses  the  smell  of  the 
theatre,  the  gregarious  excitement,  the 
roaring  and  the  wreaths.  What  is  there  I 
for  her  to  do?  The  prima  donna  of  to- 
day is  generally  a prudent,  thrifty  soul.  I 
She  owns  real  estate,  she  cuts  coupons,  i 
She  has  no  dread  of  pinched  or  squaiid 
years;  but  what  has  she  to  do?  Hf 
only  diversion  as  well  as  her  only  oc- 
cupation has  been  to  sing.  When  she 
was  not  on  duty  she  was  happy  in  see- 
ing her  sisters  on  the  stage  and  in  be- 
ing seen  in  a box.  She  may  have  spent  i 
summer  in  mountain  climbing,  but  the 
press  agent  and  the  photographer  were 
with  her  to  spread  and  enlarge  her 
fame.  What  are  the  joys  of  nature,  re- 
laxation, reading,  cTSvel  without  definite 
purpose  in  comparison  with  recalls  in  a 
crowded  seething  opera  house? 

The  prima  donna  at  last  is  persuaded 
or  forced  to  quit  the  stage.  What  w; — ■* 
der  if  often  she  seeks  obscur'' 


. 

wrote  him  for  music  to  "Peer  Gyift,’ 

which  the  composer  holds  to  be  the 

willing  to  endure  the  sight  of  younger]  dramatist’s  most  important  work.  By 
oulfariy'her' owS^not 1 wishing 'w°heM  ‘ 1880  Grieg’s  fame  was  well  established 
the  careless  speeches  of  reminder  from  1 in  musical  cities,  and  he  also  began 


well  meaning  friends,  speeches  that  are 
I as  stabs  of  a dagger? 

| And  it  is  not  seldom  the  case  that  a 
1 woman  who  once  was  famous  lives  for 
marry  rears  dead  to  the  world,  so  that 
when  she  dies,  as  death,  the  affair  of 
] the  physician  and  the  undertaker,  is  un- 
A derstood,  the  world  is  surprised  to  learn 
I that  she  had  been  living.  There  was 
Galli-Marie.  the  creator  of  Mignon  and 
I Carmen;  how  many  knew  or  cared  early 
] in  1905  whether  she  were  alive  or  dead? 

How-  many  of  the  younger  generation 
l of  op-eragoers  in  America  could  swear 
whether  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  were 
! alive?  Marie  Cornelie  Falcon,  for  three 
1 or  four  years  the  pride  of  the  French 
Onera.  who  created  the  part  of  Valen- 
tine in  "The  Huguenots,”  lost  her  voice 
when  she  was  25  years  old;  lost  it  under 
1 cruel  and  tragic  circumstances.  She 
lived  for  60  years  thereafter,  deliber- 
ately ignorant  of  all  music  that  was 
written  while  she  was  voiceless.  Hor- 
tense  Schneider,  the  goddess  of  opera' 


to  be  esteemed  as  a conductor  and 

&tanist.  In  London  and  Paris  he  has 
een  a favorite  for  several  years,  yet 
in  the  latter  city  he  has  had  singular 
experiences.  In  1899  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  of  Colonne.  He  wrote: 
“After  the  issue  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  I 
cannot  make  up  my  mind,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  go  to  France.  Like  all  who 
are  not  French.  I am  indignant  at  the 
contempt  for  justice  shown  In  your 
country,  and  therefore  unable  to  enter 
into  relations  with  the  French  puniic.” 
The  letter  was  published,  and  Grieg 
was  roundly  abused.  A copy  of  Henri 
Rochefort’s  newspaper  was  sent  to  him 
addressed  "To  Ute  Jewish  musical  com- 
poser, Ed.  Grifeg."  Violent  letters  were 
written  to  him.  One  writer  said  that 
he  would  welcome  him  in  Paris  with 
kicks,  etc.,  etc.  But  in  1903  Grieg  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Colonne,  and 
the  Chatelet  was  crowded.  The  com- 
poser was  received  with  great  applause, 

£—•52 : ir in p'c"  and  then  penny  whistles  were  heard, 

bouffe.  who  drew  to  Paris  kingB  &n<l  and  cries>  “Apologize,  you  have  insulted 

princes  and  statesmen  is  now  a tradi-  France.»  The  majority  of  the  audi- 
tio'H  yet  she  is ; still  alive.  ..  ence  protested  against  this  disturb- 

The  busy  world  is  ar.ce.  When  there  was  quiet,  Grieg  con- 

fate  of  those  that  once  amused  and  are  ducted  hjs  overture,  “In  the  Autumn.” 

no  longer  capable  of  i amusing.  The  There  was  a dramatic  scene  at  the  end. 
philosophical  prima  donna  or  pi  n There  was  wild  applause.  There  were 

recognizes  th's  fact  and  prepaies  f hisses,  and  a man  got  up  and  shouted: 

the  retirement,  tout  her  philosophy  does  „We  applaud  oply  the  artist  and  great 
not  often  time. accurately  th. e spect; acu  muslclan  ..  Gur  old  £riend  pugno  played 

^rinfu“t°orf "womerwVth^dlsnlay  Grieg's  concerto  at  this  concert, 
of  deep  emotion  farewelling  the  dear  — J— 


public,  and  the  next  season  appearing 
again  for  money  and  applause.  Little 

Mme.  Bauermeister  has  watered  the 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  and  that  or 
Covent  Garden  with  her  tears  and  her 
words  to  the  "ky-ind  public  have 
brought  handkerchiefs  to  the  eyes  of 
sensitive  ladies;  lo,  she  is  even  now  at 
the  Metropolitan.  And  does  any  one 
really  think  for  a moment  that  Patti 
has  said  good-by  to  America  forever, 
forever  and  for  aye? 

—5* — 

Mr.  FincU’s  “Grieg.” 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  has  written  the 
life  of  Edvard  Grieg  for  the  series, 
“Living  Masters  of  Music,”  published 
by  John  Lane  of  London  and  John  Lane 
Company  of  New  York.  There  was  need 
of  the  book,  for  there  is  no  other  bi- 
ography of  Grieg  in  existence  from 
which  any  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
composer's  personality,  no  °th®b  fr°™ 
which  much  that  is  definite  can  be 
learned  about  his  works. 

Mr.  Finck  has  accomplished  his  task 
in  an  admirable  manner.  He  did  not 
rely  solely  on  his  well  known  enthus- 
iasm for  Grieg’s  music;  he  investigated 
for  himself,  and  much  of  his  material 
was  gained  through  personal  knowl- 

e<^here  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
composer’s  ancestors.  He  is  descended 
on  his  father's  side  from  a merchant, 
Alexander  Greig,  who  emlgrated  from 
Aberdeen  soon  after  the  battle  of  Cullo 
den  and  established  himself  at  Bergen, 
where  he  changed  his  name  to  Grieg 
for  the  purpose  of  the  proper  pronun 
ciation  in  Norwegian.  The  compos er  in- 
herited his  national  spirit  and  his; mu- 
sical gifts  from  his  mother.  She  played 
the  piano  and  sang  and  taught  Edvard. 
As  a pianist,  she  appeared  in  public. 
Her  favorite  composers  were  Mozart 

and  Weber,  but  she  appreciated  the  or- 
thodox romanticism  of  Mendelssohn 
and  the  then  new  and  bold  harmonies 

Tile  boy  hated  school,  but  he  wished 
to  be  a clergyman.  He  was  fond  ot 
declaiming  poetry.  When  he  was  about 
15  years  old,  Ole  Bull  discovered  his 
true  talent,  for  Edvard  improvised  to 
him— he  had  already  composed  pieces— 
and  Bull  Insisted  that  Edvard  should 
study  at  Leipsic.  Griegs  life  at  the 
Conservatory  is  described  at  length. 
It  is  not  true  that  all  the  pedagogues 
discouraged  him,  for  Hauptmann  appre- 
ciated some  of  the  boy’s  exercises  that 
had  brought  frowns  from  other  in- 
I structors.  Homesick  at  first,  Grieg  was 
j afterward  most  industrious,  so  that  he 
overworked  and  contracted  pleurisy.  As 
a result,  his  health  was  impaired  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  he  has  had  only 
one  lung.  He  passed  his  examinations 
creditably  and  was  praised  as  composer 

and  performer.  , , . . „ 

The  story  of  his  first  seeking  Inspira- 
tion in  the  scenery  and  the  life  of  Nor- 
way and  turning  his  back  on  German 
Influences,  has  been  told  before,  but  not 
with  such  detail  or  with  such  attention 
to  the  facts.  There  is  a pleasant  ac- 
count. of  his  early  years  at  Christiania, 
of  his  marriage  to  his  cousin,  who,  in 
the  year  of  betrothal,  inspired  the  well 
known  song,  "I  Love  Thee,’  of  the 
friendship  with  the  Bjornsons  of  Liszt 
wri-ing  from  Rome  his  admiration  or 
Grieg’s  sonata  op.  8,  and  inviting  him. 
to  visit  him.  Grieg  saw  Liszt  atRom», 
and  after  he  had  played  to  him  and 
Liszt  had  read  his  manuscripts,  the  man 
who  encouraged  so  many  composers  or 
talent  when  they  themselves  were  in 

doubt  said:  "Keep  steadily  on;  I tell  you 
vou  have  the  capability,  and— do  not  let 
them  intimidate  you!”  No  wonder  Grieg 
found  this  admonition  of  great  irnP°.r 
tance  to  him:  "There  was  something  m 
it  that  seemed  to  give  it  an  air  of 
sanctification.  At  times,  when  disap 
polntment  and  bitterness  are  In  store  for 
me  I shall  recall  his  words  and  the 
remembrance  of  that  hour  will  have  a 
wonderful  power  to  uphold  me  In  days 
of  adversity.” 

— V 

Grieg,  the  Dreyfusard. 

The  government  aided  Grieg,  as  the 
Danish  government  had  helped  Gade.  An 
annuity  enabled  Grieg  to  give  up  teach- 
ing and  devote  his  time  to  cornposition- 
bo  he  returned  to  Bergen.  Ibsen,  in  1874, 


n 


The  Composer, 

In  his  estimate  of  Grieg  as  a com 
poser  Mr.  Finck  first  studies  Norwe- 
gian folk  song,  and  then  discusses  the 
debated  question  of  Grieg’s  originality. 
He  insists  that  Grieg  Is  much  more  than 
a composer  in  dialect;  that  he  has  filled 
a large  storehouse  with  absolutely  new 
melodic  material;  that  he  has  created 
the  latest  harmonic  atmosphere  In  mu- 
sic—but  how  about  the  ultra  modern 
French?  — that  he  has  "enlarged  the 
world  language  of  music”;  that  he  has 
taught  new  Idioms  to  prominent  com- 
posers, as  “Tschaikowsky,  Paderewski, 
d’ Albert.  MacDowell."  But  does  Mr. 


Miss  Marie  j 
a recital  in  Jordan 
afternoon.  Feb.  10. 

The  Dartmouth  glee  and  banjo  clubs 
will  goon  grive  their  annual  concert  In 
gu  ■ m i 


iC 


teinert  Hall. 

The  pupils  of  Frank  E.  Morse  will 
give  a vocal  recital  In  Stelnert  Hall  | 
Thursday  evening,  Feb.  15. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Richard  Platt’s  piano  ! 
recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  has  been  I 
changed  to  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  17.  r 
Next  Saturday  afternoon  a pianola  re-  »■. 
I cltal  will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall,  with  f 
| Gertrude  Holt,  soprano,  as  the  soloist. 

The  Boston  Operatic  Society  an- 1 
! nounces  as  its  second  performance  of  I 
the  season  an  operatic  concert  pro- 1 
gramme,  to  include  solos  and  choruses 


Finck  still  take  Messrs.  Paderewski  and,  i frrf-”mthe  f allowing  ^ ^ oneriVtas-  “Thl 
a'iii.r.ri  corinnalv  as  romDOsers?  IE0?1.  tr!e  following  Operettas.  the 


Conductor  and  Pianist. 

As  a conductor  Grieg  is  said  to  inspire 
the  orchestra  to  “nervous  thrilling  out- 
bursts and  charming  sentiment.”  Sir 
George  Grove  made  this  queer  entry  in 
his  notebook;  "Beethoven;  Such  men 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
ordinary  men— of  Englishmen,  particu- 
larly. They  are  free  from  conventions 
which  bind  us,  they  are  all  nerves,  they 
indulge  in  strange  gestures  and  utter 
odd  noises  and  say  strange  words,  and 
make  every  one  laugh  till  we  find  that 
the  gestures  and  looks  and  words  are 
the  absolute  expression  of  their  inmost 
feeling  and  that  the  inmost  feeling  is 
inherent  in  the  music  and  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  performance.  And  they 
get  what  they  want.  Those  who  have 
seen  Grieg  conduct  will  know  what  I 
am  attempting  to  describe.” 

But  others  say  that  Grieg’s  gestures 
are  free  from  exaggeration  and  that  he 

is  a master  of  himself.  He  has  "a  ten- 
dency to  make  b'oth  the  arms  simul- 
taneous! v execute  the  same  gesture. 

As  a pianist,  he  plays  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  a remarkably  soft,  fine  touch 
This  touch  and  his  general  style  have 
been  characterized  as  ethereal  and  su- 
pernatural. He  brings  out  that  which  Is 
characteristic  in  each  composition. 

— 5— 

Personal  Notea. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
Is  that  which  describes  the  composer’s 
home  life  and  personal  tastes.  He  Is 
short  and  frail  looking,  while  his  wife, 
a singer  of  individual  charm  rathei 
than  of  pedagogic  finish,  Is  short  and 
broad,  with  short  gray  hair  and  dark 
blue  eye?.  He  is  somewhat  bent,  no 
doubt  from  his  physical  infirmity— he 
suffers  often  from  asthma— and  his 
hands  are  delicate,  nervous,  thin,  small. 
His  eyes  are  blue  and  keen;  his  hair  is 
long,  straight,  almost  white,  and  brushed 
back  after  the  manner  of  Liszt  He 
drinks  his  tea  weak  at  night,  but  strong 
in  the  morning.  "When  told  by  an  Am- 
erican that  in  her  country  there  is  no 
time  to  learn  to  eat  and  like  good  things, 
Grieg  was  much  amused.  (They  had 
just  eaten  a supper  of  little  fried  cods, 
smoked  tongue,  peas,  cold  things,  with 
cheese,  wine  and  beer.  Grieg  insisted 
on  his  guest  smelling  a cheese  which 
he  said  tasted  good  and  smelled  out- 
rageously.) At  Leipsic,  in  1878,  Mr.  Van 
der  Stucken  knew  him,  and  said  he  was 
lively  in  good  company,  but  “when  we 
were  alone,  the  keynote  of  his  char- 
acter was  a gentle  melancholy  resigna- 
tion. tempered  by  witty  satire  and  weird 
phantasy.  He  was  rather  a gourmet, 
and  even  a gourmand.  A fine  portion 
of  oysters,  caviare,  or  Norwegian  snow- 
hen  with  a glass  of  good  old  wine,  could 
excite  and  cheer  him  up  wonderfully. 
One  day  we  lingered  before  the  shop 
window  of  a renowned  delicatessen 
store,  when  he— armed  with  his  insepar- 
able gloves,  umbrella  and  galoshes— ex-  , 
claimed  enthusiastically:  ‘What  an  ideal 
symphony!  How  perfect  in  all  its  de-  I 
tails.  In  form,  contents  and  instrument- 
ation!’ ” His  favorite  composers  in 
those  days  were  Chopin,  Schumann  and 
Wagner.  He  was  always  a Republican 
at  heart  and  longed  for  Norway’s  In- 
dependence. 

Mr.  Finck  says  that  today  Grieg  ad- 
mires not  only  the  great  masters  of  the 
past,  but  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  thus  differs  from  most  of  the  mod- 
ern composers.  He  Is  especially  fond  of 
the  French  composers.  Of  the  Italians 
he  admires  Verdi  especially.  "In  ’Othel- 
lo’ he  finds  'Shakespearian  demoniacall- 
ty.’  ” He  also  admires  Tschaikowsky— 
they  were  warm,  personal  friends— and 
Dvorak.  “Of  the  masters  of  the  past 
Chopin,  probably,  has  had  Grieg’s  warm- 
est love  throughout  his  life.”  Of  Schu- 
mann he  wrote:  “It  would  have  been 

better  for  Schumann  If  he  had  listened 
less  to  Mendelssohn’s  maxims  and  set 
more  store  by  his  own.”  He  confesses 
that  he  himself  “loved  Mozart,  then  for 
a time  lost  him,  but  found  him  again, 
never  more  to  lose  him.”  While  he 
recognizes  gratefully  the  genius  of  Wag- 
ner, he  does  not  wish  to  be  called  a 
Wagnerian,  for  he  does  not  believe  in 
anv  kind  of  “isms.”  At  the  same  time 
he' enjoys  the  music  of  Brahms.  Truly 
an  amiable,  catholic  soul! 


d’ Albert  seriously  as  composers? 

Baudelaire  made  the  statement  that 
the  most  enlightened  and  illuminative 
critic  is  necessarily  a fierce  partisan, 
and  he  elaborated  this  idea  so  that 
it  is  plausible,  if  not  immediately  con- 
vincing. Mr.  Finck  himself  says  in  his 
preface:  "No  one  familiar  with  only 

those  works  of  his  (Grieg’s)  which  are 
often  heard  has  a right  to  call  me  too 
enthusiastic;  but  I am  quite  willing  to 
be  called  ‘uncritical’ ; for  the  older  I 
get  the  more  I become  convinced  that 
the  alleged  critical  faculty  of  our  time 
is  a modern  disease,  a species  of  phyl- 
loxera threatening  the  best  works  of 
genius.  Let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  grapes 
from  which  the  harmless  wine  of  mu- 
sical intoxication  is  made,  leaving-  the 
raisins  to  the  analysts  and  ‘critical’ 
commentators.” 

We  believe  with  Mr.  Finck  that  there 
is  too  much  of  the  analytical  spirit  in 
the  art  criticism  of  today.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  writes  about 
music  should  write  with  enthusiasm, 
with  gusto.  But  this  enthusiasm  must 
be  incited  by  the  music.  Is  Mr.  Finck, 
for  example,  fired  to  a rhapsodic  article 
of  wonder,  love  and  praise  after  he 
hears  a symphony  by  one  Johannes 
Brahms?  No:  he  holds  this  music  in 
abhorrence.  Yet  to  some  this  music  is 
as  Hamburg  grapes  which  lead  to  aes- 
thetic intoxication.  Therefore  Mr. 
Finck  should  not  become  unduly  ex- 
cited when  others  fail  to  vie  with  him 
in  enthusiasm  for  the  music  of  Grieg. 

Mr.  Finck  reviews  in  detail  Grieg’s 
orchestral  and  chamber  music,  piano 
pieces,  vocal  compositions.  He  reviews 
them  con  amore.  His  remarks  are  often 
shrewd  and  valuable,  and  even  when 
one  cannot  share  in  the  enthusiasm 
shown  over  some  particular  work,  the 
■expression  of  Mr,  Finck's  delight  is  al- 
ways entertaining.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  other  writer  on  musical  subjects 
who  could  sign  his  name  to  a life  of 
Grieg  that  would  give  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  many  admirers  of  this  composer 
of  rare  and  peculiar  talent. 

The  volume  contains  16  portraits, 
views  and  lac  similes.  It  is  dedicated  to 

Edward  MacDowell.  “America's  most 
original  composer,  who  has  oe®  ®°bv 
influenced  by  Edward  Grieg  tha  > 
any  other  master.” 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mme.  Szumowska,  who  will  give  a 
piaao  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  tomorrow 
afternoon,  of  Marie  Wittich,  the  so 
0f  the  Dresden  opera  house,  who 
created  the  part  of  Salome  in  ^^haa'cl 
Strauss’  opera  that  has  excited  muc 
discussion,  and  of  Miss  ^ip- 

pett  of  Boston,  who  has  been  st.eceasiui 
as  a composer  in  London  „ , t 

Mr  Felix  Fox  gave  a piano  recital  at 
Columbus,  O.,  last  week. 

Miss  Tipoett  wrote  tne  music  for  Two 
Naughty  Boys,”  by  George  Grossmith, 

Tr  which  was  produced  at  the  tiaietj, 

London,  on  Jan.  S.  The  book  w as  found- 
ed  on  the  adventures  of  Max  and  Moritz, 
as  pictured  by  Busch.  The  critics 
unanimous  in  their  ap.™™  J*iss 
Tippett’s  music.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
spoke  of  her  “extremely  pretty  tunes 
easily  intelligible,  never  by  any  chance 
vulgar,  while  her  orchestration  is 

MrtfcuUcteedesevwal  And  Gien®  added:  | grand  opera  in  one  act.  by  Frederick  S. 

horaoi <*  thp  nos-  PABVArcp  tPYt  hv  rj-p fiTp-p  ‘Rrlwarfl  "Ra r- 


Knickerbockers.”  “The  Omos  of  Oma- 
na,”  “Atlantis,”  “The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy” and  "The  Lark  of  the  Larks,” 
to  be  followed  by  the  ever  popular  I 
“Trial  by  Jury."  The  full  chorus  of  the  f 
society  will  be  heard,  and  the  solo  I 
parts  will  be  sung  by  members  of  the  I 
organization.  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Odell  will  | 
direct  the  music,  and  Mr.  James  Gilbert  I 
will  have  charge  of  th'e  stage.  The  per-l 
formance  will  take  place  at  Potter  Hall,  | 
Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  27. 

Mr.  Hans  Schneider  of  Providence! 
will  give  six  lectures  on  “The  Psycho-! 
Physiology  of  Piano  Playing”  in  Mrs.  I 
James’  studio,  Symphony  Chambers,  246 1 
Huntington  avenue,  on  Friday  evenings, 
Feb.  2,  9,  16,  23,  March  2,  9,  at  7:30 1 
o’clock, 

The  programme  of  the  Cecilia  concert! 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,! 
Feb.  6.  will  include  a cantata  by  Bach,! 
a cantata  for  female  voices  by  Vincent! 
d’tndy,  chufch  songs  by  Taneieff,  a I 
psalm  byfiCesar  Franck  and  part  songs! 
by  Macfarren,  Benedict,  Stewart  and! 
Brockway.  Mrs.  Cabot  Morse  and  Miss! 
Rose  O’Brien  will  sing  groups  of  songs.l 
Miss  Clara  Kloberg.  violinist,  will  pfayl 
Bach's  violin  concerto  in  A minor  at| 
the  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge, 
on  Thursday  evening.  The  orchestral! 
pieces  will  be  Mozart’s  symphony  In  Gl 
minor,  Dvorak's  overture,  "Nature,”  and! 
Tschaikowsky’s  fantasia,  “Francesca  dal 
Rimini." 

The  programme  of  the  Boston  Sym-I 
phony  quartet  concert  in  Jordan  Halil 
on  Monday  evening  will  include  Mo-I 
zart’s  quartet  in  C major  (K.  564), I 
Brahms’  piano  quartet  in  A major  (Mr.  I 
Stasny,  pianist),  and  Reger's  serenade! 
for  flute,  violin  and  viola  (Messrs.  A. I 
Maquarre,  Hess.  Ferir).  Max  Reger  ofl 
Munich  Is  being  boomed  as  vigorously! 
and  fought  as  vigorously  as  ever  Rich-1 
ard  Strauss  was.  He  has  had  the  honorl 
of  having  a sinfonietta  hissed  by  the! 
conservatives  at  Berlin,  and  as  wildly! 
applauded  by  the  radicals.  In  this  coun-| 
try  little  of  his  music  is  known  save  hisl 
songs,  which  have  made  much  headway! 
this  year. 

The  midwinter  concert  of  the  Handell 
and  Haydn  Society  will  be  given  onl 
Sunday  evening,  Feb.  18.  Mme.  Eamesl 
and  Mr.  Edward  Johnson  will  be  the! 
soloist.  The  programme  will  include! 
Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise"  and! 
selections  from  “St.  Paul”  and  from! 
works  of  Bach  and  Rossini.  The  sale  ofl 
tickets  will  begin  at  Symphony  Hallf 
Monday  morning,  Feb.  12. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  the  celebrated  Rus-I 
stan  composer,  pianist  and  conductor,! 
will  appear  with  Mi3s  Marietta  Bagleyl 
and  Mr.  Modeste  Altschuler  at  a Sun-1 
day  chamber  concert  in  Chlckering  Hall! 
on  April  15. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of! 
Boston  will  give  concerts  this  week  as! 
follows;  Roger  Wolcott  school,  Wednes-I 
day  evening,  Mr.  Bruce  Hobbs,  tenor, [ 
and  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Gatley,  clarinetist;! 
Chapman  school,  Thursday  evening,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Gaines,  soprano,  and  Mr.| 
Charles  K.  North,  flutist;  South  Boston! 
high  school,  Friday  evening,  Mr.  James! 
H.  Rattigan,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Ralph| 
Smalley,  ’cellist.  

“THE  PIPE  OF  DESIRE.’ 

“The  Pipe  of  Desire,”  a romantic! 


'in  fact,  she  shows  herself  the  pos 
sessor  of  a distinctly  characteristic 
vein  of  light  music,  and  if  she  is  hotn 
fluent  and  facile,  it  is  very  me  indeed 
that  you  find  her  phrases  a little  blanK. 
Mr.  Baughan  wrote  in  the  Dally  News. 
‘Above  all,  a deal  of  fresh,  spontaneous 
and  melodious  music  by  Miss  Constance 
Tippett,  a composer  whose  name  1 do 
not  know.  She  has  evidently  an  un- 
common gift  for  the  writing  of  light 
music.’  The  Standard  spoke  of  ner 
“pretty  and  artless  little  songs,  with 
their  delicate  tunes  quite  distinctive  in 
their  way.” 


Converse,  text  by  George  Edward  Bar- 
ton, will  be  produced  for  the  first  tlme| 
on  any  stage  in  Jordan  Hail  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  8:30  o’clock.  A second! 
performance  will  be  given  on  Friday! 
evening. 

The  chief  singers  will  be  Mrs.  Bertha| 
Cush*ng  Mr-  George  Duarte  and! 

Zlr  Stephen  Townsend.  The  minor  parts! 
will  be  taken  by  Mrs.  Alice  Bates  Rice,! 
Miss  Mabel  Stanaway.  Messrs.  Ralph | 
Osborne  and  Richard  Tobin.  >Ir- al-| 
lace  Goodrich  will  conduct  and  Mr.  R.F 


Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  A_  Barnet  is  the  stage  manager.  There 
is  under  contract  to  direct  I wilDbe  an  orchestra  of  Boston  S>m- 


years  the  manufacture  of  clavichord 
in  a piano  factory  in  this  city? 

J M.  Weber,  violinist  and  composer, 
died  at  Munich  Jan.  1.  In  his  52d  year- 
He  was  known  as  a composer  of  cham- 
her  music,  ballets,  comic  operas, 
choruses,  etc.  The  Adamowski  Quartet 
played  one  of  his  chamber  works  here 
several  seasons  ago. 

Fritz  Spindler,  once  universally  pop 
ular  by  reason  of  his  salon  piano  music, 
died  recently  at  his  home  near  Dresden, 
where  he  settled  as  a teacher  in  1841. 

LOCAL. 

Subscribers  for  the  second  series  of 
Sunday  chamber  concerts  may  secure 
their  present  seats  for  the  third  series 
by  applying  to  Ethel  L.  Whall,  manager 
of  Chlckering  Hall,  to  whom  checks 
should  be  made  payable,  on  or  before 
Feb  4.  Public  sale  of  season  tickets 
for  the  third  series  opens  on  Monday, 
Feb.  5,  at  9 A.  M.  ^ . . 

The  14th  Sunday  chamber  concert  m 
Chlckering  Hall  on  Feb  4 will  be  given 
by  Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  pianist. 

There  will  be  free  organ  recitals  at 
the  First  Church,  corner  of  Berkeley 
I and  Marlborough  sheets  on  Thursdays 
at  4:30  P.  M.,  Feb.  8,  15,  22,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Foote,  the  organist  of  the  church. 

Subscriptions  are  now  received  by  Mr. 

I L.  H.  Mudgett  at  Symphony  Hall  for 
tickets  for  Mme.  Calve  s second  and  last 
I concert. 


phony  players  and  a large  chorus  froml 
the  opera  school  of  the  New  England! 
Conservatory  of  Music  The  concert*! 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  I.  M.  Gau-I 
gengil  and  the  scenery  by  Mr.  Theodore! 
Wendel.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  all 
Symphony  Hall  and  Jordan  Hall  bos| 
offices.  

LOEFFLER  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler's  tw(l 
rhapsodies  for  oboe,  viola  and  pianel 
were  played  by  Mr.  Longy,  the  com  f 
poser,  and  Mr.  Gebhard  at  a Kneisej 
quartet  concert  in  New  York  Jan. 

The  music  critic  of  the  Sun.  who  call 
tell  a decadent  as  far  as  he  can  seil 
him,  even  when  the  wretch  is  outward  I 
respectable— that  Is,  disguised  m fresil 
linen  and  a plug  hat  of  approved  style-! 
was  inclined  to  Ihy  at  BMlinat s vereesl 
which  inspired  the  music,  but  he  sal| 
prettv  things  about  Mr.  Loeffler,  flrsl 
alleging  that  he  has  aristocracy  of  style! 
and  this  he  denies  to  Mr.  Loeffler  I 
"French  models.’  He  then  say  s of  M‘l 
Loeffler:  "He  has.  first  of  all,  thematlj 
invention.  He  makes  strange,  welrr 
pregnant  and  fascinating  melodies,  whlc 
are  in  a little  world  of  their  own.  The! 
are  conceived  in  such  fashion  that  the  I 
blossom  with  perfect  spontaneity  ntl 
he  exfoliations  of  development  require  I 
ir  the  composer’s  purposes.  In  worn 
g them  out  Mr.  Loeffler  shows  adm; 
ble  mastery  of  the  technics  of  conrt 
qtion,  and  what  is  still  rnore  inipm, 

■ 


a'subtfl 

een  music  and  the  ‘publication  of 
,iWds.  In  both  these  rhapsodies  the 
(,?  d pictures  are  perfect.  The  hnr- 
plans  have  much  to  do  with  tho 
natlc  effect  of  the  compositions  on 
hearer.  Loeffler's  harmonies  are  bv 
means  as  foreign  to  convention  as 
r are  made  to  seem  by  tho  original 
significant  sequence  in  which  they 
i before  the  mental  vision.  Again, 
fine  skill  shown  in  the  treatment  of 
three  Instruments  plays  an  Impor- 
. part  in  these  works." 
ie  New  York  Times  also  sniffed  at 
..  * Rolllnat’s  verses— have  the  labors 
Ir.  James  Hazen  Hyde  been  in  vain 
•lew  York?— but  said  of  the  music; 

Loeffler’s  fancy  has  always  had 
ethlng  of  this  Mtcawber  vein,  and  he 
put  a suggestion  of  these  things  in 
music.  The  music  is  more  distln- 
.hed,  more  truly  imaginative  than 
ie  somewhat  squalid  verses.  He  has 
attempted  to  write  music  directly 
orlal.  though  the  bagpipe  is  heard 
>ugh  the  second  unmistakably:  but 
ft  are  undoubtedly  full  of  the  fantas- 
I,  moods  the  verses  summon  up.  Rhap- 
Ical  they  ate  in  form  and  spirit,  but 
ir  spirit  is  truly  musical,  and  is  not 
npered  by  the  literary  attachment. 
! second  gives  the  fuller  and  clearer 
iression,  and  its  musical  Ideas  are 
more  tangible,  as  well  as  the  more 
utiful.  The  effect  gained  by  the  in- 
jmental  combination  has  a strange 
dilation.  The  workmanship  that  has 
borated  them  is  of  exquisite  skill,  and 
re  are  innumerable  touches  of  line 
1'  color,  felicities  of  phrase  and  of 
?inal  harmonization.  These  pieces 
, not  easily  grasped  at  a first  hear- 
, but  they  leave  a haunting  impres- 
n not  always  of  beauty,  but  of  some- 
ig  potent  and  poignant.” 
iie  Tribune  joined  in  praise,  but  re- 
nted that  Mr.  Loeffler  had  not  used 
lavecin  in  the  place  of  a piano. 


A NEW  OPERA.  / 
he  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
.11  Gazette  wrote  Dec.  9:  “Gabriele 

uinunzio’s  tragedy,  "The  Daughter  of 
•lo,’  after  being  a success  as  a play, 
about  to  be  brought  out  as  an  opera, 
ng  put  to  music  by  Franchetti,  the 
rial  composer  of  ’Asrael.’  The  first 
d second  acts  are  quite  finished,  and 
i third  and  grande  finale  is  begun, 
ving  as  special  features  three  popular 
•ilian  airs,  which  are  likely  to  become 
’ familiar  to  all  classes  as  some  of 
» airs  in  Mascagni’s  ‘Cavallcria  Rus- 
ana.’  The  epera  will  be  completed 
d quite  rounded  off  in  the  first  days 
January,  1906,  and  will  probably  be 
st  represented  at  the  end  of  March, 
rhaps  in  Rome.  D’Annunzio  and 
anchetti  have  found  collaboration  so 
reeable  that  it  is  said  they  will  work 
gether  on  another  opera,  which  has 
t to  be  written,  but  the  subject  hasi 
en  chosen  in  the  loves  of  Hugo'  and 
irisina,  which,  it  may  be  taken  for 
anted,  will  be  rendered  piquant  by  the 
ile  writer  and  tuneful  nv  the  equally 
ever  maestro.  Great  expectation  is 
It  0V«  Uis  new  Joxio  opera,  as  d’An- 

izio  has  never  been  a great  favorite 
h his  fellow-countrymen,  and  ‘The 
ughter  of  Jorio,’  although  an  in- 
selv  interesting  play,  would  scarcely 
m to  lend  itself  to  music.  Franchetti 
tlso  not  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Italian  composers,  but  things  are 
pected'  of  him,  and  it  is  always 
ugh t that  his  'next  opera  will  show 
great  talent.’  ‘The  Daughter  of 
io’  mav  be  the  work  which  will  show 
.t  he  has  ‘arrived.’  ” 

i/VORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES, 
he  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
11  Gazette  wrote  Jan.  10:  "The  first 

icert  of  the  Leeds  Choir  and  London 
mphony  Orchestra,  given  this  after- 
>n,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Chatelet, 
>ved  a great  success.  The  vast  build- 
:,  holding  3000  persons,  was  crowded 
:h  an  audience  that  showed  enthusi- 
n at  each  number  of  the  programme. 

Loubet  was  present  in  person,  as 
11  as  Sir  Francis  Bertie  and  the  staff 
the  embassy  The  audience  included, 
leed,  the  notabilities  of  Parisian  so- 
ty.  The  singing  of  the  choir  was  a 
w sensation  for  Paris,  where  only  in 
era  one  hears  a chorus;  and  the 
lendid  vigor  and  entrain  of  these  pure 
:sh  voices  of  the  lads  and  lassies  of 
•rkshire  was  a revelation  for  musical 
ris.  The  young  women  in  their  white 
islin  dresses,  grouped  just  behind  the 
chestra.  presented  a striking  and 
ituresqiie  spectacle— a vision  of  wom- 
ly  charm  and  grace.  The  basses  were 
pecially  to  be  remarked  for  the  firm- 
ss  and  beauty  of  their  enunciation, 
ithout  establishing  invidious  compari- 
ng, it  may  be  said  that  the  choir  bore 
ray  the  palm  of  the  concert.  On  all 
nds  arose  cries  of  admiration  at  the 
ndering  of  Bach’s  Motet.  It  was  then 
at  the  audience  fully  realized  the  ca- 
bilities  of  the  Leeds  singers  as  they 
ere  heard  without  orchestral  accompa- 
ment.  Truth  compels  me  to  say  that 
e London  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
it  heard  to  advantage  under  the  con- 
ictorship  of  M.  Messenger,  who  had, 
irhaps,  not  sufficiently  rehearsed  with 
s musicians.  When  Sir  Charles  Stan- 
rd  occupied  the  conductor’s  stand,  a 
uch  better  effect  was  produced.  The 
iality  of  the  strings  greatly  impressed 
ie  critics,  but  the  reeds  were  con- 
dered  to  be  less  good.  No  doubt  a 
ttle  patriotism  is  mixed  with  the  Judg- 
ent,  but  the  Parisian  believes  that  his 
»n  orchestra  of  Coionne  and  Lamour- 
are  superior  In  the  ensemble, 
io  is  George  Dorlay?  A new  sym- 
tic  poem  by  him,  "St  George,”  was 
uced  Dec.  16  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
music  shows  him  to  be  an  ardent 
rer  of  Richard  Strauss:  "As  a 

iver  of  varied  and  soul-subduing 
“s  Mr.  Dorlay  shows,  indeed,  aston- 
'g  skill.  There  occurs  just  one  brief 
oi  a peaceful  character  at  the  point 
re  the  triumphant  knight  is  re- 
by  the  head  of  the  holy  order  to 
he  belongs,  but  the  orchestral 
"”ly.  ■ which  we  are  told  is  in- 


tended to  depict,  in  limes  • a must  en- 
thusiastic reception  by  the  crowd,  who 
accompany  the  knight  all  tho  way  to  his 
mouse,’  Is  soon  resumed.  A 'horn  call’ 
plays  a prominent  part  In  the  work,  and 
the  composer,  In  the  description  which 
he  has  furnished  of  Ills  music,  states 
that,  when  sounded  for  the  last  time,  ’It 
Is  St.  George  calling  his  favorite  hound, 
who  had  so  nobly  helped  him  to  tho  suc- 
cessful Issue  of  the  combat  against  the 
Dragon.'  In  bis  orchestration  Mr.  Dor- 
lny  displays  cleverness,  but  tho  work  Is 
trying  to  the  nerves.” 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— ChlokerlnK  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Thir- 
teenth chamber  concert  In  the  aeries  organ- 
ized by  Messrs.  Chlckerlng  & Sons:  Mr.  Al- 

bert G.  Janpolski.  baritone;  Mr.  li.  I,. 
■Whelpley,  piano;  Messrs.  Karl  TtUsinnd.  vio- 
la: Carl  Itartb,  'cello;  H.  Butler,  double- 
bass;  A.  Brooke,  flute:  C.  Lcnoro.  oboe;  H. 
Lorbeer,  horn.  Salnt-Saens'  sonata,  op.  123; 
Chopin’s  Introduction  and  polonaise,  op.  3; 
Hummers  septet,  op.  74.  Songs:  Dvorak’s 
Babylon.  Schubert’s  FrnohllncSKlaube,  Knlint- 
kofT’s  "In  the  Lonely  Steppes,"  Itachnuinl- 
nolT's  "Approach  of  Spring,”  two  Husslun 
folk  songs-  Barge  Rong  and  Vanlta;  arioso 
from  Tschaikowsky's  “lolonWie”:  four  songs 
from  Tennyson’s  "Mnud,"  Whelplov. 

MONDAY— “Stelnert  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Plano  re- 
cital by  Mme.  Szumowska;  Mozart's  sonata 
In  A major.  No.  9,  Daquln’s  Coueou,  Ita- 
nienn’s  l’oule  and  Garotte  Varies;  Chopin's 
Barcarolle,  preludes,  op.  28,  Nos.  21,  19; 
mazurkas,  op.  17,  No.  4,  and  op.  33;  No.  2, 
Ballade.  G minor:  Paderewski's  Cracovlenne. 
Sgambatl’s  Toccata,  Liszt’s  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody, No.  2. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8:80  P.  M.  First 
performance  on  any  stage  of  "The  Pipe  of 
Desire,”  a romantic  grand  opera  in  one 
act,  libretto  by  G.  E.  Barton,  music  by  F. 
S.  Converse. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Four- 
teenth public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Mr.  Gerieke,  conductor: 
Overture  to  “Egmont,”  Beethoven;  Schu- 
mann's piano  concerto  (Mr.  Harold  Bauer, 
pianist);  Mahler’s  Symphony  No.  6,  first 
time  here. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.  “The  Pipe  of 
Desire.’’ 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Four- 
teenth concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Programme  as  on  Friday  after- 
noon. 

SYMPHONY  PAYS 


The  programme  of  the  13th  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Gerieke  conductor,  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  last  evening,  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  in  O major,  “Jupiter,”, .Mozart 

Violin  concerto Mendelssohn 

Symphonic  picture,  "The  Kremlin”.  .Glazognoff 

Mozart  was  born  at  Salzburg  Jan.  27, 
17S6.  The  “Jupiter”  symphony  was 
played  last  night  to  celebrate  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  won- 
drous boy. 

It  is  meet  and  proper  that  such  an- 
niversaries should  be  celebrated  with 
Domo  and  ceremony.  In  this  life  that 
is  “so.  daily.”  as  Jules  Laforgue  com- 
plained, a life  of  tomorrow  rather  than 
of  today,  we  are  inclined  to  patronize 
the  ancient  worthies  who  in  their  own 
period  were  very  modern,  or  to  speak 
jauntily  of  them  as  bores,  with  their 
works  of  "only  historical  interest.”  Mo- 
zart has  not  escaped.  Many  concert- 
goers  yawn  at  his  name  and  wonder 
why  such  men  as  Richard  Strauss  and 
Vincent  d’Indy  can  praise  him  with 
glowing  cheeks.  They  suspect  this  at- 
tribute of  worship  to  be  a pose.  Re- 
mind them  of  the  fact  that  to  such 
widely  different  characters  as  Rossini, 
Chopin.  Tschaikowsky,  Brahms,  the 
musician  of  musicians  was  Mozart, 
and  they  say  lightly,  “There’s  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes;  surely  you  do  not 
pretend  to  maintain  that  Mozart  is  a 
man  of  this  generation.” 

No,  Mozart  was  neither  a symbolist 
nor  a pessimist.  He  was  not  a trans- 
lator of  literature,  sculpture,  or  paint- 
ing into  music.  His  imagination  was 
not  fired  by  a metaphysical  treatise. 
He  simply  wrote  music  which  came  into 
his  head  and  disquieted  him  until  it 
was  jotted  down  on  paper.  He  did  not 
go  about  nervously  seeking  for  ideas. 
His  music  is  never  the  passionate  cry, 
nev  er  the  wild  shriek  of  a racked  soul. 
His  music  is  never  hysterical,  it  is 
never  morbid.  It  is  seldom  emotional, 
as  we  necessarily  and  unhappily  under- 
stand that  word  today.  Perhaps  for 
these  reasons  it  is  still  modern,  im- 
mortal and  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  long  and  exquisite  melodic  line, 
fitting,  inevitable  background,  delicate 
coloring.  Music  that  is  only  the  true 
voice  of  a particular  generation  is 
moribund  as  soon  as  it  is  born. 

Not  long  aigo  in  Paris  the  G minor 
symphony  of  Mozart  and  Debussy’s 
prelude  to  “The  Afternoon  of  a Faun” 
were  played  at  the  same  concert,  and 
Mr.  Louis  Laloy,  a bitter  foe  of  formu- 
las. a singularly  sensitive  and  aggres- 
sive radical  in  his  tastes  and  opinions, 
was  struck  by  a certain  artistic  simi- 
larity in  the  two  works  that  are  of  a 
different  character,  for  the  symphony 
is  purely  abstract  and  the  prelude  is 
descriptive.  He  found  a similarity  in 
the  “candid  grace  of  inspiration,  In  the 
natural  logic  ol  the  thought,”  and  also 
in  the  quality  of  tonal  effects  and  in 
the  orchestral  color,  "which  is  all  lumi- 
nous, an  orchestra  in  which  not  a note 
is  lost,  where  everything  has  its  value 
and  charms  the  ear  before  it  speaks  to 
the  heart;  divine  sportiveness,  para- 
disaical visions,  music  full  of  the  sun 
,and  of  enchantment.”  And  he  asked 
this  significant  question:  "Is  not  the 
(purest  art  that  which  ignores  all  suf- 
fering?” 

In  this  country  we  do  not  know  Mo- 
zart’s music  in  its  perfection.  The 
] three  operas  that  are  performed  are 
heard  in  a huge  theatre  where  the 
charm  of  the  music  quickly  evaporates, 
where  the  musical  fluid  cannot  enwrap 
the  hearer.  "Don  Giovanni,”  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,”  “The  Magic  Flute,” 
should  be  performed  in  a small  opera 
house  with  a little,  but  careful  chosen, 
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voices  trained  admirably  In  the  old 
style,  with  a stage  so  arranged  that 
there  need  not  be  tedious  waits  be- 
tween groups  of  arias  or  ensembles. 
The  symphonies  are  played  In  vast  con- 
cert hulls  by  swollen  orchestras,  with 
wood-wind  instruments  doubled  in  the 
hope  to  balance  tho  force  ol’  strings. 
Only  the  chamber  music  of  Mozart  Is 
heard  under  favorable  conditions.  And 
yet  how  potent,  how  irresistible  Is  Mo- 
zart's music  a century  after  It  occurred 
to  him. 

Think  of  the  men  and  women,  mere 
creatures  of  a legend  or  a librettist, 
who  are  now  flesh  and  blood,  who  are 
better  known  to  us.  through  Mozart’s 
musical  characterization,  than  are  our 
highly  respoctabln  neighbors  In  flic 
block.  Donna  Anna,  tho  most  superb 
woman  In  all  opera;  Donna  Elvira,  Zer- 
lina,  the  heroic  Don  Giovanni,  whose 
true  character  is  questioned  as  eagerly 
as  that  of  Hamlet;  the  Countess  and 
Susanna  and  Cherubino — compare  Mo- 
zart's Page  with  the  Cherubino  of  Beau- 
marchais—that  jealous  and  intriguing 
gentleman,  the  Count,  Antonio  the 
gardner;  Pamina,  Papageno.  Then 
there  are  the  two  Coquettes  with  their 
delicious  music  In  "Cosi  fan  tutte”— an 
opera,  alas,  that  is  not  in  the  repertory 
of  our  opera  companies.  Even  the  more 
fantastical  creatures,  the  Statue  of  the 
Commander  with  his  tread,  that  strikes 
terror  to  the  stoutest  soul;  the  Queen  of 
Night  with  her  attendants— they  are  so 
definitely  fantastical  that  they  are  real. 
We  think  of  them.  Wc  know  them  by 
Mozart’s  music. 

And  this  music,  whether  it  vitalizes 
stage  characters  or  is  absolute  as  in  the 
three  famous  symphonies  and  the  cham- 
ber works,  is  as,  the  music  on  Prospero’s 
isle:  "Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give 
delight  and  hurt  not.”  The  analyst  may 
find  pleasure  in  praising  the  unsurpass- 
able workmanship,  which  is  akin  to  the 
spontaneity  of  natural  phenomena;  he 
may  marvel  at  the  simplicity  of  plan 
and  expression;  the  simplicity  that  is 
the  despair  of  interpreters,  for  it  is 
the  touchstone  of  their  own  art  or 
artificiality— and  Mozart  himself,  when 
he  told  his  Emperor  that  his  opera  had 
just  the  right  number  of  notes  antici- 
pated the  judgment  of  time;  but  he  is 
still  far  from  explaining  the  peculiar 
and  ineffable  tenderness  of  this  music 
that  caresses  and  soothes  and  com- 
forts. 

The  serenity,  the  classic  suggestion  of 
emotion  without  the  distortion  that  ac- 
companies passion  would  grace  a trag- 
edy by  Sophocles  or  a comedy  by  Con- 
greve. Mozart’s  music  is  essentially 
Grecian,  yet  now  and  then  it  reminds 
one  of  Watteau.  Hazlett  said  of  it  that 
it  should  seem  to  come  from  the  air 
and  return  to  it;  but  he  characterized 
it  with  finer  appreciation  when  he  said 
without  mention  of  Mozart’s  name; 
"Music  is  color  without  form;  a soul 
without  a body;  a mistress  whose  face 
is  veiled;  an  invisible  goddess.”  For 
form  with  Mozart  is  the  form  of  fire, 
which,  according  to  Plotinus,  surpasses 
other  bodies  in  beauty  “because  it  ob- 
tains the  order  of  form;  for  it  is  the 
most  subtle  of  all,  bordering  as  it 
were  on  an  incorporeal  nature.”  And 
for  this  reason  Debussy  is  the  spiritual 
brother  of  Mozart,  moderns  both,  yet 
classics. 

Miss  Marie  Hall  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  those  concerts.  She  played 
the  too  familiar  concerto  of  Mendels- 
sohn, although,  as  we  are  informed,  she 
would  fain  have  played  Tschaikowsky's, 
for  virtuosos  have  their  specialties. 
Miss  Hall  has  given  two  recitals  here, 
but  she  was  heard  last  evening  to  much 
greater  advantage,  for,  in  addition  to 
certain  technical  accomplishments,  she 
displayed  an  individuality  that  was  not 
before  this  so  fully  recognized.  There 
was  an  indisputable  charm  in  her  per- 
formance, nor  was  the  fascination 
merely  in  the  quality  of  tone. 

She  was  not  so  successful  in  the 
andante  as  in  the  first  movement  and 
in  the  finale,  and,  curiously  enough, 
there  was  more  sentiment  in  the  song 
episodes  of  the  first  movement  as  she 
played  them  than  in  the  deliberately 
sentimental  andante.  Yet  she  was  indi- 
vidual throughout,  nor  was  there,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  with. young  violinists, 
especially  women,  the  constant  sugges- 
tion of  a pupil  just  escaped  from  the 
master  and  endeavoring  to  follow  faith- 
fully his  rules  and  precepts.  Miss  Hall 
gave  much  pleasure  and  the  audience 
was  correspondingly  grateful. 

Glazounoffs  “Kremlin”  was  performed 
here  for  the  first  time  and  we  have  no 
record  of  a previous  performance  in  this 
country.  The  composer  calls  his  work 
a symphonic  picture.  There  are  three 
sections.  The  first.  “Popular  Feast,” 
might  serve  as  music  for  a spectacular 
ballet.  The  second.  “In  the  Monastery,” 
is  by  far  the  most  effective  section,  by 
reason  of  its  oriental  ecclesiaslical  char- 
acter. the  solemnity  of  its  chants,  the 
orchestral  effects  which  are  at  times 
bizarre.  The  score  of  the  third’  move- 
ment, "Entrance  and-  Meeting  -o£  - the 

Prince,"  calls  for  a brass  band  which 
should  be  placed  at  a distance  from 
the  orchestra.  There  was  no  band  last 
night,  but  we  doubt  whether  its  absence 
was  of  serious  injury  to  the  music, 
which,  without  patriotic  or  national  sig- 
nificance to  outsiders,  seemed  boister- 
ously ineffective. 

This  music  might  well  suit  a national 
or  local  festival.  It  might  serve  as  an 
illustrative  accompaniment  to  tableaux 
wvants  with  gorgeous  stage  setting  and 
costumes,  but  as  concert  music,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  second 
section,  it  is  disappointing.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  wild  imagination  that 
characterizes  Glazounoffs  "Stenka  Ir 
Rasine,”  which  is  by  far  the  most 
original  work  of  this  composer  that  has 
been  heard  here. 

The  symphony  was  beautifully  played. 
Mr.  Gerieke  took  great  pains  with  “The 
Kremlin,”  and  the  performance  was 
brilliant  whenever  the  music  allowed 
brilliance.  There  are  apparently  two 
Glazounoffs— the  young  man  who  had 

en.Jiusiasm  and  glowing  fancy,  tho 
composer  of  “Stenka  Rasine.”  and  the 
older  man  of  fatal  fluency  who  writes 
cither  sonorous  ballet  music  or  sym-  ( 
phonies  after  an  approved  model.  In  1 
the  second  section  of  "The  Kremlin” 
there  are  suggestions  of  the  earlier 
Glazounoff;  the  other  movements  re- 
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MUSIC  NOTE. 

At  the  special  request  of  tho  patrons 
of  the  Symphony  concei  ts  In  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Gerieke  has  made  i change  In  the 
programme  of  in  xt  Thursday  evening. 
Instead  of  Dvorak's  overture  “Nature," 
and  Tschalko  wsky's  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,”  Ghausson's  symphony  In  H 
flat,  major  will  be  performed.  The  other 
numbers  will  *>>•  Mozart's  symphony  In 
G minor  and  Bach's  violin  concerto  In 
1 A minor  (Miss  Clara  Kleberg,  violinist). 

WHELPLEY’SNEW 


Tho  13th  concert  in  the  series  or- 
ganized by  Messrs.  Chlckerlng  & Sons, 
under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  H,  G.  Tucker, 
tookfl  jplaeo  yesterday  afternoon  in 
(“bickering  Hall.  Tho  musicians  were 
j Messrs.  B.  L.  Whelpley,  piano;  Albert 
[G.  Janpolski,  baritone;  K.  Rissland, 
viola;  Carl  Barth,  'cello;  H.  Butler, 
contrabass;  A.  Brooke,  flute;  C.  Lcnom, 
oboe,  and  H.  Lorbeer,  horn. 

Tho  programme  consisted  of  Saint- 
Saens’  sonata,  op.  123,  for  ’cello  and 
piano;  an  introduction  and  polonaise,  by 
Chopin,  for ’cello  and  piano;  J.  N.  Hum- 
jmel’s  septet,  op.  74,  for  piano,  flute, 
oboe,  horn,  viola,  ’cello  and  contrabass, 
and  ttvo  groups  of  songs,  including 
Schubert’s  “Freuhlingsglaube,”  Rach- 
maninoff’s "Approach  of  Spring,”  two 
Russian  folk  songs,  songs  by  Dvorak, 
Kalinikoff,  an  air  from  Tschaikowsky’s 
”ToJa,ntlie”  and  a group  or  new  songs  by 
Mr.  Whelpley.  with  words  from  Tenny- 
son's "Maud.” 

This  last  group  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  concert.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  stage,  the  songs 
were  composed  last  summer,  are  just 
published  and  were  sung  yesterdav  for 
the  first  time  in  public.  They  consisted 
of  settings  to  three  excerpts  from  Ten- 
nyson’s series:  "Birds  in  the  High  Hall- 
Garden,”  “Catch  Not  My  Breath”  and 
“Go  Not.  Happy  Day,”  in  the  form  of  a 
recitative  and  aria,  and  "I  Have  Led 
Her  Home.” 

The  first  of  these  was  perhaps  the 
most  satisfying  emotionally,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  three;  the  second 
manifestly  gave  the  most  pleasure,  bv 
its  flowing  melody.  All  three  songs  are 
written  in  the  spirit  of  the  text,  are 
charming  in  effect  and  singable.  The 
applause  they  called  forth  was  spon- 
taneous and  hearty;  and  the  second 
two  had  to  be  repeated.  The  accom- 
paniments were  played  by  the  com- 
poser. who,  with  the  singer,  was  re- 
peatedly recalled.  Mr.  Janpolski  has  a 
voice  of  pleasant  quality,  and  he  sang 
with  varied  sympathy  in  both  groups. 

The  instrumental  part  of  the  per- 
formance was  generally  less  happy. 
Saint-Saens’  sonata  is  pleasant  music 
and  went  smoothly.  The  polonaise  was 
less  well  performed;  the  ’cello  was  often 
rough  in  tone,  and  although  the  piano 
part  of  the  performance  was  crisp  and 
animated,  there  was  not  animation 
enough  tor  two,  and  the  performance 
dragged. 

As  for  Hummel’s  septet,  it  is  Inex- 
pressibly dreary,  and  not  even  the  good 
performance  could  make  it  interesting. 

The  next  concert  will  be  by  Mr.  Har- 
old Bauer,  pianist.  This  will  be  the  last 
concert  of  the  second  series.  A third 
series  will  be  inaugurated  with  a con- 
cert by  the  Kneisel  quartet. 
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Mme.  Szumowska  gave  a piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinhert  Hall. 
The  hall  was  well  filled  with  a deeply- 
interested  and  very  applausive  audience. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  Mo- 

zart’s sonata  In  A major,  Daquin’s  "Le 
Coueon,”  Romeau’s  “La  Poulc”  and 
•Gavotte  Variee  Chopin’s  Barcarolle,  pre- 
lude op.  28,  Nos.  21  and  19,  Mazurkas,  j 
op.  17  No.  4,  and  op.  33  No.  2,  Ballade 
hi  G minor;  Paderewski's  Cracovlenne, 
Toccata  by  Sgambati,  Liszt’s  Hungarian  ! 
Rhapsody.  No.  2. 

The  programme  was  a pleasant  depar- 
ture from  the  conventional  one  which  i 
begins  with  a transcription  of  a Bach  1 
organ  fugue  and  then  includes  a long- 
winded  sonata  by  Beethoven  or  Sehti-  j 
raann  and  a set  of  variations  by  Brahms  I 
-Mme.  Szumowska  recognizes  the  fact  l 
that  a recital  should  first  of  all  delight  ■ 
an  audience,  not  stnn  it.  Intelligent  j 
men  and  women  who  go  to  a concert  j 
take  certain  tilings  for  granted.  Thrv  I 
infer  that  a pianist  has  technical  ac- 
quirements. otherwise  she  would  not  in- 
vite penceable  citizens  and  citizenesses  | 
lo  pay  money  for  the  privilege  of  hear-  I 
ing  her. 

Mme.  Szumowska  chose  music  that  I 
was  imagined  for  the  piano.  She  se- 
lee  led  a pretty  sonata  by  Mozart  that 
has  aniique  flavor  and  perfume,  pieces  i 
oy  two  famous  composers  for  tho  ' 
clavecin,  a group  of  pieces  by  the  poet.  . 
ot  all  libels  for  the  piano,  and  a final  1 
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She  knows  how  to  Rive  the  music 
ot  a particular  period  its  natural  at- 
mosphere; she  suggests  appropriate 
moods.  She 


is  feminine  with" 'the" ’true 
fctn-nRth  of  womanhood:  she  dcvs  not 
endeavor  to  be  more  virile  than  man; 
she  has  a sense  of  color  and  rhythm; 
she  paints  tone,  pictures,  not  mural 
decorations,  and  these  pictures  are 
lie  frame. 
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LOST  ASSURANCE. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  gravely  upset  a few 
days  ago  by  reading  a little  pamphlet 
entitled  “Dress  Ethics.’’  He  read  it  as 
a student  of  sociology,  and  not  as  a fop 
or  a climber,  yet  as  he  read  he  was 
forced  to  consider  his  own  dress,  and, 
considering  it,  he  felt,  a burning  shame, 
the  mortification  of  Adam  and  Eve 
when  they  were  first  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  needed  clothes. 

The  calm  authority  of  the  opening 
paragraph  struck  terror  to  his  soul. 
“The  commands  of  fashion  are  absolute 
in  regard  to  men’s  dress  wear.  You 
appear  at  social  functions  dressed  either 
correctly  or  incorrectly.  There  is  no 
optional  ground.”  In  vain  did  we  try 
to  cheer  him  by  pointing  out  the  sar- 
torial barbarism,  “dress  wear.  He 
had  received  his  death  sentence.  His 
owr.  clothes,  he  feared— a dress  suit  pur- 
chased at  no  small  cost  in  1892,  a 
house  coat  obtained' four  years  later— 
certainly  do  not  “represent  the  very 
latest  thought  in  the  matters  of  style 
and  appointments.”  A deep  thinker,  he 
has  had  no  eye  for  the  changing  fash- 
ions. As  long  as  his  dress  coat  was 
not  shiny,  as  long  as  his  trousers  were 
not  dangerously  tight  in  the  seat,  he 
moved  serenely  ns  a well  ordered 
planet,  and  when  he  entered  the  Por- 
phyry for  an  hour  of  relaxation  in  his 
business  suit  he  could  have  said  with 
Sir  Toby  Belch:  “I’ll  confine  myself  no 
finer  than  I am.  These  clothes  are 
good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be  these 
boots,  too.”  But  now  the  scales  have 
fallen  from  his  eyes.  He  even  refused  j 
the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Jumper  to  meet 
at  dinner  an  Indiana  novelist  and  a 
young  woman  who  has  disproved  thor- 
oughly in  one  volume  all  the  theories  of 
: Immanuel  Kant.  In  his  evening  suit 
' there  is  no  longer  “the  assurance  of 
formal  exactness  that  makes  one  un- 
conscious of  scrutiny,  which  in  itself  is 
really  the  prime  factor  in  evening 
wear.”  He  now  envies  the  man  por- 
trayed in  the  pamphlet,  “representing 
the  latest  vogue,”  thoroughly  self-satis- 
fied, smoking  a cigarette  with  an  inde- 
scribably nonchalant  air,  and  yet  his 
whole  suit  cost  him  only  $35.v>0! 

There  was  another  stab  to  Mr.  John- 
son’s composure  in  this  pamphlet:  A 

turned-down  collar  is  permissible  only 
with  a dinner  coat.”  Poor  Johnson! 
He  loathes  a stand-up  collar.  His  fa- 
vorite quotation  for  years  has  been: 

n„r  freeliom  race,  averse  to  every  check. 

Has  tosse.l  the  yoke  ot  Europe  from  its  neck; 

P rom  the  green  prairie  to  the  sea-girt  town. 
The  whole  wide  nation  turns  '.ts  collars  <luwu. 


A stand-up  collar  chokes  him,  frays 
his  neck,  throttles  his  didactic  or  play- 
ful speech.  He  has  seen'  others  with 
turned-down  collars  at  rich  men’s  feasts 
and  in  gilded  parlors,  and  he  has  felt 
like  embracing  them,  kissing  them  on 
the  brow  and  bursting  into  tears  of 
gratitude.  But  such  collars  are  not 
"permissible”  with  a claw-hammer 
coat. 

In  vain  have  we  spoken  words  of  re-  j 
assurance,  in  vain  have  we  pointed  out 
the  revolutions  in  fashion.  In  1821  the 
maxim  was:  “Never  wear  a coat  with  a 
velvet  collar— not  even  a surtout.”  In 
1855,  velvet  collars  were  indispensable. 
They  disappeared  again;  they  came  in 
again.  And  so  it  will  be  for  years,  i 
“Johnson,”  we  argued,  “the  dress  coatj 
of  1892  may  he  in  fashion  this  season,  i 
Jf  not  quite  the  cheese  today,  it  will  j 
probably  be  in  the  height  of  the  style , 
next  winter.  Take  courage.  Watch  i 
the  modes  ns  they  whizz  by.  When 
your  coat  gives  you  the  ‘assurance  of 
formal  exactness,’  disport  yourself 
gayly  in  the  palaces  of  the  promoters! 


and  the  suddenly’  rich.  They  an 
only  ones  for  whom  your  coat  should 
undergo  temporary  occupation.  During 
this  period  of  occupation  accept  invi- 
tations from  the  thoroughbreds.  They 
can  afford  to  wear  dress  coats  cut  in 
1890.  You  as  a sociologist*  will  be 
readily  excused  by  them.  It's  a frivol- 
ous, vapid  person  who  is  anxious  about 
an  annual  swallow-tail  or  plug  hat.” 

U>y\  \ 

“PIPE  OF  DESIRE” 
MB  HALL 

“The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  an  opera  id  on 
act,  libretto  by  George  E.  Barton,  mu- 
sic  by  Frederick  S.  Converse,  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich  conducted  a large  orchestra 
made  up  of  Boston  Symphony  players. 
The  chorus  was  from  the  opera  school 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  Mr. 

R.  A.  Barnet  was  the  stage  manager. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Iolan .... , George  Deane 

Nuoia . Bertha  Cushing  Child 

The  Old  One Stin-hen  T.nvDseiid 

First  SvlDh  . ~ T T ........  Alice  Butcs  ltlce 

First  Undine Mabel  SUnaway 

First  Salamander TabR* 

First  GDOtne Ralph  Osborne 

Mr.  Barton’s  conception  is  a poetic  | 
one  and  his  expression  has  a literary 
| flavor.  His  libretto  is  romantically 
symbolical,  and  in  bis  way  of  looking  at 
! things  and  in  his  moods  he  reminds  tne 
reader  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats.  The  good 
l people”  wish  to  do  a mortal  a kindness. 
i They  show  themselves  to  Iolan,  which 
in  itself  is  unlucky  for  him.  He  insists 
on  playing  a pipe  which  is  the  sytuDol 
of  established  law  and  order,  and  the 
Old  One,  the  keeper  of  the  pipe,  repre- 
sents that  which  is  fixed  eternally  and 
cannot  be  changed  to  humor  a mortal  s 
caprice.  Iolan’s  rashness  brings  with  it 
the  death  of  his  betrothed.  He,  too, 
dies  and  the  Old  One.  remembering  the 
economv  of  the  universe,  pronounces 
the  moral.  “Nothing  is  wasted,  which 
is  at  least  more  elieerful  than  . Swin- 
burne’s refrain  in  the  Ballad  of  Bur- 
dens”: “This  is  the  end  of  every  mans 

d But^  to  how  many  in  the  audience  last 
night  who  had  not  read  the  libretto  was 
the  story  clear,  and  full  of  meaning,  -l^o 
how  many  who  had  read  Mr.  Bai  ton  s 
unrhymed  poetry  or  heightened  prose 
did  the  action  have  any  human  inter- 
est? 

Unless  symbolism  be  implied  in'  a 
libretto  full  of  action,  with  incidents 
that  melt  the  heart  or  thrill  the  nerves 
by  their  frank  treatment  of  known 
emotions,  it  has  no  place  on  the  op- 
eratic.  stage.  Mr.  Barton  introduces  us 
to  sylphs  and  undines  and  salamanders 
and  gnomes  rejoicing  in  the  early 
spring;  they  talk  and  dance  and  sm0. 
However  picturesque  they  may  be  on 
the  stage,  they  are  unwholesome  com- 
panions for  men  and  women.  The  OR* 
One  does  not  draw  the  hearer  to  him, 
nor  Is  the  recklessness  of  Ioian  in  in- 
sisting on  playing  the  pipe  dramatic, 
Naoia,  the  other  human  being,  is  in- 
troduced suddenly  and  as  one  under  a 
spell.  She  has  no  volition  of  her  own. 
She  grows  delirious  and  dies.  The 
woman,  the  one  really  sympathetic 
character  is  as  a very  short  candle 
that  flickers  and  is  snuffed  out.  And 
then  Iolan  is  a long  time  in  dying,  but, 
unlike  Charles  II.,  he  does  not  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  spectators. 

Mr.  Barton’s  libretto  lacks  action  and 
human  interest,  and  these  are  serious 
deficiencies  in  a stage  play.  Symbol- 
ism, no  matter  how  beautifully  it  may 
be  expressed,  does  not  take  the  place 
of  these  all-important  factors.  It  may 
be  said  that  “Pelleas  and  Mellsandc” 
is  an  exquisite  expression  of  symbol- 
ism. and  that  Debussy’s  music-drama 
crowds  the  opera  house.  But  Maeter- 
linck's play  is  very  human  and  moving 
even  when  there  is  no  thought  of  sym- 
bolism: a young  and  charming  woman, 
the  wife  of  a grim  warrior  much  older 


but  the  speech  is  natural,  without  af- 
tlie  fectation,  or  straining  after  effect, 
without  undue  reliance  on  clever  or- 
chestral trleks.M^H^^H 


He  uses,  for  instance,  a basset-horn, 
but  pot 'as  one  anxious  to  jog  the  hear- 
er’s el-bow' and  to  say:  "Listen!  What 
do  J'ou  think  of  that  for  an  effect?” 
Thc^lnstrument  enters  as  the  proper 
voifce  of  the  emotion,  the  mood.  Con- 
sider the  versatility  of  Mr.  Converse’s 
expression.  How  admirably  he  suggests 
the  unhuman  sportiveness  of  the  wood- 
dwellers!  His  dance  music  is  not  that 
of  the  ballroom  or  of  the  grand  en- 
semble in  the  ballet.  And  in  like  man- 
ner we  find  the  fitting  music  through-  1 
out  the  drama.  How  beautiful  the  I 
long  scene  in  which  Iolan  expresses  I 
his  longing;  the  opening  phrases  for 
Naoia  in  which  she  describes  her  peace- 
ful cottage  life;  and  then  her  fancies  in  | 
delirium  and  the  pathos  of  her  death!  - 
The  moods  are  sustained,  not  merely 
adroitly,  but  by  the  ability  of  the  com-  ■ 
poser  to  express  sincerely  what  he  him- 
self felt,  and  to  express  his  emotions  in 
musical  speech  that  goes  to  the  heart. 
It  would  be  a pleasure  to  speak  in  de- 
tail of  many  technical  excellencies  in 
the  score,  but  this  is  out  of  the  question 
at  present. 

Here  then  is  a composer  who  has 
rare  gifts  tor  dramatic  music;  an  emo-  ; 
tlonal  and  virile  nature,  with  the  virility 
that  includes  sympathy,  a knowledge  of 
possible  orchestral  effects,  a poetic  and 
dramatic  orchestral  expression,  a fine 
sense  of  harmonies,  rhythms  and  colors, 
and,  above  all,  imagination.  Add  to 
this  a technical  facility  that  enables 
him  to  speak  as  one  with  authority  and 
not  as  one  merely  experimenting. 

The  performance  was  excellent  in 
many  ways.  Mr.  Converse  wisely  chose 
local  singers  to  be  his  interpreters, 
singers  who  would  take  a keener  in- 
terest in  the  production  than  those 
hired  from  an  opera  house  and  conde- 
scending for  an  occasion.  These  in- 
terpreters had  no  easy  task.  Mr. 
Deane’s  was  especially  arduous.  His 
composition  of  the  part  of  Iolan  was 
distinguished  by  its  intelligence.  His 
action  was  always  graceful  and  varied, 
and  at  times  it  was  truly  dramatic. 
There  was  a steady  crescendo  of  in- 
terest from  light-hearted  curiosity  to 
remorse,  despair,  and  final  consolation. 

The  music  of  Naoia  does  not  employ 
fully  the  lower  register  of  Mrs.  Child’s 
voice,  with  its  now  rich  and  now  com- 
bre.  hut  always  haunting  tones;  but  the 
singer  used  her  voice  with  much  skill, 
and  sang  with  a womanly  tenderness 
and  warmth  that  made  the  shadowy 
heroine  a creature  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Mr.  Townsend  comprehended  well  his 
part,  and  presented  the  Old  One  as  a 
reformed  and  highly  moral  Wotan,  who 
would  not  interfere  for  the  world  with 
the  working  of  established  law.  His 
voice  was  sonorous,  expressive,  authori- 
tative. The  less  important  parts  were 
taken  satisfactorily  and  Mrs.  Rice  was 
more  than  satisfactory. 

The  chorus  was  vocally  fresh,  and  It 
had  been  well  drilled.  The  introduction 
of  the  young  dancing  girls  was  a pleas- 
ant feature.  Mr.  Goodrich  conducted 
with  a fine  appreciation  of  the  music, 
with  technical  mastery,  and  in  a spirit 
of  brotherly  devotion.  Mr.  Barnett’s 
knowledge  of  stage  management  was 
constantly  in  evidence,  and  the  group- 
ings and  evolutions  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  play  of  the  leading  characters  were 
to  his  credit.  The  performance  of  the 
orchestra,  though  not  flawless,  was,  on 
the  whole,  euphonious  and  effective. 


CONCERT  FOYER 

Strange  Symphony  and  Still 
Stranger  Composer. 


SUSAN  STRONG  AGAIN  IN  VIEW 


loves  his  brother  and  is  loved  by  him. 
i’he  pathos  of  it!  The  pity  of  it!  But 
Naoia  is  more  to  us  than  any  sylph 
or  salamander.  We  are  not  acquainted 
witli  her,  and  lo ! she  dies.  Who  cares 
a tig  for  the  symbolism  in  Wagner's 
dramas?  The  gods  and  goddesses  and 
demi-gods,  some  of  them  a shabby  lot, 
are  human  on  the  stage,  and  they  are 
subject  to  human  emotions.  When,  in 
"Trovatore,”  two  men  are  discovered 
In  the  first  act  wildly  jealous  over  a 
woman,  each'  doubting  her  love  and 
ready  to  kill  the  other  for  her  sake, 
the  scene  is  intelligible,  it  Is  nature,  it 
is  life.  Verdi’s  fiery  music  accentuates 
the  situation,  and  the  scene  fires  the 
blood  of  the  hearer. 

Mr.  Barton  had  a pretty  fancy  and  he 
•wrote  a vaguely  pretty  little  play.  As  a 
libretto  it  is  obscure  and.  viewed  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  op-  , 
eratic  stage,  it  Is  dull. 

The  human  interest  and  the  dramatic 
life  of  this  opera  are  wholly  in  the 
music  of  Mr.  Converse.  The  subject 
moved  him.  or  he  would  not  have  been  1 
able  to  move  the  hearer  by  the  emo-  ( 
tlonally  dramatic  quality  of  his  music. 
This  Is  his  first  opera,  and  his  chief 
compositions  have  been  orchestral  or 
chamber  works. 

That  with  such  a libretto  and  without 
familiarity  witli  the  resources  and  the 
limitations  of  human  voices  he  should 
have  composed  music  with  true  dra- 
matic feeling  is  indeed  surprising.  He 
has  shown  1 hat  fia  has  instinct  ior  the 
stage  that  he  has  dramatic  and  scenic 
imagination.  For  his  music  is  much 
more  than  symphonic;  it  broadens,  en- 
large  . italicizes  the  text;  it  gives  char- 
acter • o the  inherently  characterless.  Jt 
written  in  the  ultra-modern  manner, 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will 
produce  her©  this  week  Mahler5  s fifth 
symphony.  It  will  be  the  second  per- 
formance in  America.  The  first  was  at 
■Cincinnati  March  25,  1905.  The  symphony 
is  now  in  rehearsal  for  a Philadelphia 
orchestra  concert — in  the  city  of  scrap- 
ple and  Rittenhouses,  Cadwalladers  and 
pepper  pof. 

No  important  composition  by  Mahler 
has  been  performed  in  this  city,  and 
throughout  the  country  he  is  known  by 
name  and  gossip  rather  than  by  his 
music.  Mr.  'Walter  Damrosch  was  the 
first  to  produce  a symphony  by  this  sin- 
gular man  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
in  1904  and  the  symphony  was  the  fourth 
with  the  finale  in  which  a soprano  sings 
to  Mahler’ s music  an  exceedingly  naive 
and  old  Bavarian  folksong  in  which 
heaven  is  represented,  as  the  land  ol 
Cockaigne;  St.  Peter  looks  benignanUy 
on  the  dancing  and  the  singing.  St.  Luke 
slaughters  the  ox  for  feasting;  wine 
costs  only  a penny  and  tne  angels  bake 
the  bread;  game,  runs  in  the  streets, 
and  on  fast  day.  St.  Peter  catches  fish 
for  the  crowd’  and  St.  Martha  cooks 
them.  It’s  a pity  we  are  not  to  hear  the 
fourth  before  the  fifth. 

Gustav  Mahler  and  Max  Reger  are 
now  much  discussed  musicians  in  Ger- 
many. Here  comparatively  little  is 
known  about  them.  It  is  now  the  fash- 
ion for  singers  who  have  been  persuaded 
Into  the  belief  that  audiences  wish  to 
hear  new  songs  to  put  a song  by  Reger 
on  the  programme.  Mr.  Sharpe  earlyjn 
the  season  gave  a 


Reger  recital.  The  j 


duce  a serenade  ... 

Monday  evening.  B„.  ....... ----- 

cert-goer  is  prepared  to  discuss  volubly 
and  even  with  heat  the  music  of  Rlch- 
a»d  Strauss.  Vincent  d’lndy,  Claude 
Debussy  and  to  tell  why  it  is  good  or 
bad,  why  it  should  be  played  or  why  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  should  sup- 
press It,  the  music  of  Mahler  and  Reger 
does  not  at  the  present  time  provoke 
such  waste  of  energy. 

Arthur  Bird,  an  American  composer, 
■who,  born  in  Cambridge,  has  lived  for 
many  years  near  Berlin,  contributed 
lately  to  the  Musician  an  article  in 
which  he  spoke  as  right  out  in  meetin' 
his  views  about  Reger  and  Mahler.  He 
prefers  the  music  of  the  latter: 

“If  he  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
a genius,  he  knows  how  to  paint  skil- 
fully other  people’s  ideas  in  glowing, 
original  and  perfectly  toned  colors.  His 
orchestration  is  the  ideal  of  tonal  glut- 1 
tony;  it  is  faeinating,  magnetic,  se- 
ductive. As  to  orchestral  coloring  and 
euphony,  I can  safely  say  his  scores  axe 
unequalled  by  any  living  composer." 

Mahler’s  life  has  been  free  from  ro- 
mantic or  sensational  incidents.  There 
is  no  pretty  story  about  a Hungarian 
countess.  No  excitable  American  spin- 
ster has  pursued  him  through  sheer 
love  of  art.  He  is  nearly  46  years  old. 
He  was  well  educated  in  schools  of 
Bohemian  cities  and  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  where  he  studied  philosophy. 
He  studied  music  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory for  two  years  under  Bruck- 
ner and  Epstein.  To  gain  his  bread  he 
conducted  in  the  opera  houses  of  small 
towns  and  then  in  larger  cities.  He 
was  with  Nikisch  at  Leipsic.  He  made 
the  opera  at  Budapest  famous;  his  own 
fame  was  enlarged  in  Hamburg,  and  in 
1897  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  is 
now  both  the  director  and  the  first 
conductor  of  the  Opera  House.  He  con- 
ducted in  Vienna  for  two  or  three  years 
the  Philharmonic  concerts 

As  man  and  as  musician  Mahler  is  a 
most  unusual  personality.  Unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  conductors  in 
the  world,  and  possibly  the  greatest  op- 
eratic conductor,  he  possesses  certain 
characteristics  which  have  made  him 
unpopular  with  most  of  those  who  are 
brought  into  contact  with  him.  however 
much  they  may  admire  his  talent  as  a 
musician.  He  is  mercilessly  despotic. 
Lacking  tact— or  scorning  it— it  seems 
to  be  his  fortune  to  make  enemies  wher- 
ever he  goes.  Striving  ever  after  the 
highest  ideals,  he  has>  no  patience  with 
those  that  lag  behind  him.  The  princi- 
pal soprano,  the  principal  tenor  of  the 
Vienna  Opera  are  no  more  to  him  than 
the  triangle  player  in  the  orchestra. 
Ever  since  he  went  to  Vienna  he  has 
been  fighting.  He  drove  Richter  from 
the  Opera.  The  placid  calm  which  had 
settled  over  the  venerable  institution 
during  the  years  of  Jahn’s  incumbency 
disappeared  like  a flash  when  he  ap- 
peared. There  was  a tremendous  shak- 
ing up  of  dry  bones  on  the  stage  and 
in  front  of  it.  The  veterans  fought  and 
intrigued  against  him,  but  to  no  aavil. 
Miss  Edyth  Walker  cajoled  or  pouted  in 
vain;  she  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  company  soon  knew  that  Mahler 
was  master.  The  superstitious  believe 
that  he  has  the  evil  eye— this  was  said 
of  Offenbach— and  they  tell  of  a viola 
plaver  who,  looked  at  in  a peculiarly 
malignant  manner  by  the  conductor, 
quivered  and  dropped  his  instrument, 
which  was  broken  into  pieces.  (Conduc- 
tors. too,  have  their  passionate  press 
agents.)  The  only  way  that  the  phil- 
harmonic rid  itself  of  him  as  a conduc 
tor  was  by  a change  in  the  constitution, 
which  released  the  society  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  having  a conductor  from  the, 
Opera  and  enabled  it  to  have  “guests.  ’ 

And  even  now  his  enemies  are  trying  to 
get  him  out  of  the  Opera,  but  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  defeat  them, 
for.  despite  the  deficit  he  has  been  pil 
ing  up,  the  Viennese  realize  what  he 
has  done  for  them. 

While  there  is  no  question  about  Ilia 
genius  as  a conductor,  the  most  fu- 
rious controversies  have  raged  and  still 
rage  regarding  him  as  a composer.  In 
Germany  there  seems  to  be  no  middle 
; ground.  Either  one  must  proclaim  him 
the  greatest  of  all  moderns  or  damn 
him  as  a madman  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  creative  talent.  A work  ot 
his  is  played:  there  are  frantic  cheers, 
there  are  hisses  and  cat-calls.  Some 

see  in  him  the  coming  man  destined 

to  work  for  the  preservation  of  the  old 
er  traditions  against  the  movement  tbat 
is  all  for  programme  music. 
phonic  pictures  of  persons. 
scenes  from  life  and  systems  of  pbHcf- 
ophv.  He  has  characterized  his  own 
idea!  of  a programme  as  being  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  of  Richard  str^u® 
—his  music  “comes  to  a programme  as 
to  the  ultimate  ideal  emanation i of  its 
I meaning  in  language.  With  Strauss  tne 
programme  rs  as  a task  set  to  be  a 
comDlished/*  . 

Strauss,  Welngartner.  Mkisch 
done  mucli  to  make  the 
quainted  with  the  strange  symphonies 
of  this  man  who  looks  like  a fanatical 
pedagogue.  But  the  length  of  the 
works,  the  enormous  orchestra  demand 
ed  by  two  or  three  of  them,  the  em 
ployment  of  solo  singers  and  chorus- 
these  have  undoubtedly  been  obstacle., 
in  the  composer's  wav.  For  instance 
his  second  symphony  is  scored  tor  or- 
chestra. an  unseen  brass  band,  two  son- 
voices  and  a mixed  chorus.  Tne  orches- 
tra is  composed  as  follows:  Four  flute- 
(two  interchangeable  with  two  piccolos) 
four  oboes  (two  interchangeable  witr 
two  English  horns);  five  clannets.  bass 
clarinet,  four  bassoons,  contrabassoon 
10  horns  (four1'  behind  the  scenes):  1 
trumpets  (four  behind  the  scenes):  torn 
trombones,  one  tuba,  organ,  two  ®et-®  ?, 
kettle  drums  of  three  each,  with  tnre< 
drummers  to  each  set:  great  and  smai 
drums,  two  tam:tams,  triangle,  cyna 


glockenspler.  three  ’ b«511s,  

o harps  and  strings.  And  in  the  dls 
t°®  with  the  brass  Instruments  there 
ist  be  another  kettle  drum,  a bass 
m,  cymbals  and  triangle, 
is  third  symphony  Is  even  more  for- 
dable; It  lasts,  they  say,  over  two 
urs.  It  has  a programme,  as  has  each 
its  many  parts.  Its  various  parts 
ve  such  names  as  'iWhat  the  Flowers 
il  Me,”  "What  the  Animals  in  the 
food  Tell  Me.”  "O  Man  Tako  Heed,” 
tom  NIetsche’s  poem  of  that  name, 
he  last  part  is  a setting  for  female 
Oice  ' 

t. 

orn 

The  fifth  symphony,  which  will  be 
layed  at  the  concerts  this  week,  is  very 
>ng,  but  it  has  no  programme,  and  the 
liman  voice  Is  not  added  as  an  lnstru- 
ient.  The  first  movement  is  a dead 
larch.  The  scherzo  is  an  old-fashioned 
lerman  laendler,  and  there  Is  use  of 
n obbligato  horn.  The  symphony  is  In 
hree  parts  and  in  five  movements. 


OPLir  GIANT” 
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econd  and 


ruse  for  not  producing  th 
the  Llilrd,  which  demand  i 
Tinrlly  large  orchestra.  The  second,  also, 
alls  for  solo  voices  and  mixed  chorus; 


dl- 


His  Fifth  Symphony  Will  Bo 
Given  for  First  Time  Here 
at  the  Public  Rehearsal 
Today, 


Musical  America  (New  York)  refers  in 
n editorial  article  to  the  recent  inquiry 
t The  Herald  into  the  bad  manners — 
uch  as  tardiness— of  some  of  the  con- 
ertgoers  in  this  city,  and  says: 

’Such  complaints  are  common  in  all 
itles,  not  only  among  music  lovers,  but 
1 theatres  as  well.  This  is  one  of  the 
easons  that  the  performances  In  Eng- 
sh  theatres  begin  as  late  as  8:43  in 
he  evening,  although  there  is  usually 
one-act  play  which  begins  about  8 
clock,  to  precede  the  regular  perform- 
ing. The  day  when  a perfectly  man- 
ered  audience  will  attend  a concert  or 
theatre  will  never  come,  and  our 
steemed  Boston  contemporary  and  its 
nknown  pianist  will  have  to  carry  on 
heir  reform  movement  in  vain,  unless 
uman  nature  changes  entirely.  The 
est  way  to  meet  the  issue  is  to  make 
: a rule  not  to  let  late  comers  go  to 
heir  seats  till  the  end  of  the  number 
eing  played.” 

This  rule  is  made  in  the  concert  halls 
f this  city,  but  it  is  not  always  ob- 

erved. 


Miss  Terry's  sixth  series  of  four 
hamber  concerts  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
omerset  ■ Monday  afternoons,  Feb.  12, 
March  5,  and  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
eb.  20.  The  concerts  will  • be  given 
rith  these  singers  and  players:  Feb. 

Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist;  Mr. 
'rancis  Rogers,  baritone;  Mr.  Heinrich 
lebhard,  pianist.  Feb.  20.  Mrs.  Lucia 
lale  Barber,  reader,  and  Mr.  William 
Ilttredge,  tenor.  Feb.  26,  Mrs.  Bertha 
lushing  ‘Child,  contralto;  Mr.  Willy 
less,  violinist;  Mr.  George  Proctor, 
ianist;  March  5,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister, 
oprano;  Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke,  ’cellist; 
Ir.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist.  Tickets 
or  the  course  will  be  on  sale  at  Sym- 
■hony  Hall  on  and  after  Monday  next. 
Susan  Strong,  who  will  sing  groups  of 
ongs  at  the  Cecilia  concert  next  Tues- 
ay  evening,  has  not  been  heard  in 
loston  since  she  was  here  in  1899  with 
.Ir.  Grau's  opera  company,  when  she 
-ppeared  as  Elsa.  She  first  visited  us 
n 1897  with  the  Damrosch  opera  com- 
pany. She  was  the  first  Sieglinde  in 
.n  English  opera  company  (London, 
895).  Born  in  Brooklyn,  she  was  a 
>upil  of  Francis  Korbay,  formerly  of 
sew  York  and  now  of  London,  where 
he  has  been  living.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
:ette  referred  to  her  some  days  ago  in 
i singular  way:  "London  .has  at  last 

>een  able  to  teach  New  York  a lesson 
n advertisement.  Who  does  not  know 
he  sandwich  men  parading  from  Lang- 
lam  place  to  Piccadilly  circus  announc- 
ng  the  various  concerts  of  the  day  to 
my  passer-by  who  might  happen  to  be 
i musician?  For  years,  the  institution, 
las  seemed  a commonplace.  Yet  we 
earn  from  no  second-hand  source  that 
‘liss  Susan  Strong,  who  Is  now  giving 


The  14th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Pos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Gerlcke 
conductor,  will  be  held:  in  Symphony 
Hall  this  afternoon.  The  programme 
will  include  Beethoven's  "Egmont” 
overture,  Schumann’s  concerto  for  piano 
and  orchestra  (Mr.  Harold  Bauer  pian- 
ist) and  Gustav  Mahler’s  fifth  sym- 
phony, which  Is  known  to  some  as  "The 
Giant.”  This  is  the  first  of  Mahler's 
symphonies  to  be  heard  in  Boston.  It  is 
a colossal  work  divided  into  three  parts 
and  five  movements.  Mr.  Gerlcke  will 
use  the  score  revised  by  the  composer 
for  the  performance  under  his  direction 
in  Vienna  last  December.  It  has  no 
programme,  and  the  composer  abhors 
any  analytical  notes  in  programme 
books  when  it  is  performed.  The  sym- 
phony begins  with  a dead  march,  and 
the  scherzo  is  practically  an  old-fash- 
ioned German  laendler.  The  music  will 
no  doubt  excite  as  much  discussion  here 
as  it  did  in  Cologne,  where  it  was 
produced  In  1904.  The  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  Cincinnati  last  sea- 
son. The  Philadelphia  orchestra  will 
produce  the  symphony  in  a week  or 
two. 

The  concerts  next  week  will  be  the 
last  before  the  regular  monthly  trip  of 
the  orchestra,  which  will  take  it  to 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Bal- 
timore, Washington,  Buffalo  and  Trov. 
The  trip  to  Buffalo  will  be  the  longest 
the  orchestra  has  ever  made  in  the 
midst  of  a season,  and  the  concert  in 
that  city  will  be  the  second  given  by 
the  orchestra  this  year. 

The  programme  next  week  will  In- 
clude Haydn’s  symphony  In  C major 
(B  and  H No.  ~ - • ■ • 

concerto 
Ruegger, 


aumes  an  hour  and  40  minutes.  FuiLIk,- 
moro,  the  technical  difficulties  are  great. 

Tlinnkn  Due  to  Mr.  Gerlcke  for 

Producing  Mahler's  Work. 

Mr.  Gerlcke  therefore  deserves  hearty 
thanks  for  producing  one  of  Mahler’s 
Symphonies,  producing  it  with  the  in- 
finite care  Vn  preparation  that,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  The  production 
of  a work  of  such  huge  dimensions  i 
work  peculiar  in  structure  and  in  'll  ; 
■musical  speech,  does  not  contribute  nec- 
essarily to  the  immediate  popularity  of 
a conductor.  There  are  concertgoers 
who  do  not  like  to  hear  new  music 
unless  it  makes  a direct  appeal  to  them 
in  ways  that  are  obvious,  familiar,  ap- 
proved. They  do  not  wish  to  exert 
themselves  mentally  at  a concei  t 

Like  Polonius,  they  are  for  a jig  or 
a tale  of  bawdry,  or  tliev  sleep  Or 
fortified  with  scraps  of  pedantic  in- 
Eormation.  they  turn  deaf  ears  to  that 
which  is  new,  as  did  the  Mastersingers 
hearing  Walther’s  free  rhapsodic  song. 
\ exed.  bored,  sometimes  dimlv  con- 
scious that  there  is  something'  in  the 
which  is  strangely  beautiful  or 
great,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time 
they  too,  may  understand  and  enjoy 
!*•  t1he,r  vanity  is  piqued  at  the  mo- 
a,|d  they  either  leave  the  hall 
unwilling  to  confirm  their  suspicions, 
or  they  remain  in  sullen  silence  to 
show  courage,  as  well  as  disapproval. 

1 1 ■ conductor  and  the  orchestra  have 
rehearsed  With  the  utmost  patience  and 
with  .anxious  care.  Extra  rehears-tis 
have,  been  called.  The  hearer_ jauntily 
I'  " ' sym- 
r-  i 

ornl  Mr'  G?oiCBe  Pnt  'such'sTuff 'on'the 
programme?”  But  is  this  fair  to  com- 
poser, conductor,  orchestra?  We  all  re 
member  how  Cesar  Franck’s  great  sym-’ 
Phony  was  at  first  regarded  here  a!  the 
abomination  of  desolation;  how  Richard 
Strauss’  ’’Don  Juan.”  when  it  wii  first 


abomination  of  desofftionT  how  Richa?S 
Strauss'  "Don  Juan,”  when  it  was  first 
her?,  was  ranked  as  a slap  ffit  lie 
face  from  a lunatic  or  a charlatan'  yet 
last  season  both  symphony  and  sv'm 
phonic  poem  were  repeated  ‘Tv  ^ 
quest,  ’ listened  to  with  grateful  atten 
tion  and  applauded  tumultuously. 

ft  No,  7),  Saint-Saens’  ’celTo  f 6th  symphony  and^thl”??,6  for  Mahler’s 
in  A minor.  No.  1 (Miss  Elsa  analytical  Sotes  ® C?t5poser  abhors 
— cellist),  and  Vincent  d’lndy’s  cnee  to  j,'i~  ft e w/shes  the  audi- 

symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano,  “On  about  tt  while  it  is  ST®  C’  to  read 
a Mountain  Air’’  (Mr.  Gebhard  pianist).  1 ' le  1S  Dlav,n"'  rh! 

thTeT  work  was  produced  here  in 
1902,  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  was  the  pianist. 


rt  Jr  *■/ 


needs  no  pr0gramm£a>n  §is  etotjTe^t In 

in^ufed^ts"  SEM^***  open'in" 
(lead  march  was  suggested  hV  t'l?6™1-1?*3 
tary  funerals  in  Vienna-  y that  n 
scherzo,  a Laendler  is  charac teritn  Ai\ 
local  in  spirit;  but  MahleFsSty1^1*^ 
march  with  its  episode  of  shrifklw 
heaven-defying  grief  is  unfversa 
and  the  dance  was  an  expression  ofU?  C’ 
or  of  religious  feelinVefntu?  e"  h 
Austria  was  a marquisate  ppn  ?te 
fore  the  Sultan  Soliman  laid  liege  to  the 
Ivaiserstadt  with  his  army  of 
men  Fortunately  for  Mahler,  the  chkfe- 
acterlstics  of  his  symphonv  ale  not 


The  programme  of  the  14th  Symphony 
:oncert,  Mr.  Gerlcke  conductor,  given 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall,  was  as 
follows: 


merely  local 
The  movements  that  will  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  average  audifnee 
are  the  dead  march,  the  second  move- 
ment, or  rather  the  section  of  it  thlt 
contains  the  second  theme  announced 
by  t ie  cellos  and  the  fourth  movement. 


l series  of  recitals  in  New  York,  is  the  overture  to  Goethe's  “Rtfmnnt”  Beethoven  811  exceedingly  poetic  adagietfo  with 

irst  artist  to  advertise  in  that  city  by  Concerto  in  A minor  f^r  plano-'isIhumlnS  J jemes  of  rare  beauty,  especially  beam 

his  old-tfLshinnprt  means  Thus  t-h a 4«  rt  >T'  r * t.iful  m thA<?P  n.u  ' r.  .y  d,u 


his  old-fashioned  means.  Thus  the  old  Symphony  in  c sharp  minor.  No.  6.. Mahler 
ashion  becomes  the  new  fashion.  Mi?s 
Strong,  Who  made  so  great  an  imprest 
lion  some  years  ago  in  London  in  the  • 

;0f'«rfe-  8h0U,d  reaP  the  reward 

A New  York  singer.  Miss  Rose  O'Brien,  for F -rl hT’  am  ^nt^nti^fn? 

-v i 1 1 make  her  first  public  appearance  if,  r not  Interrupt 

lere  at  the  same  concert.  The  pro-  fl.ow  of  the  main  movement  by 


Include  a cantata  by  Vin- 
nt  d Indy,  "Ste.  Marie  MagdeJeine;  " 
r solo^  voice  and  chorus,  which  was 
mposed  in  1885  and  has  never  been  per- 
rmed  here.  The  other  choral  pieces 
*>«  by  Franck  (“150th  Psalm”), 
ich,  Brockway.  Tanefeff,  Elgar,  Mat- 
rren,  R.  p.  Stewart. 

i'anny  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  the  pianist, 
seriously  ill  with  nervous  prostration 
a western  sanatorium.  Messrs.  Emaii- 
I Fiedler,  violinist,  and  Carl  Earth, 
illist,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
piayed  at  a musicals  in  New  York 

« 22.  Mrs  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  con- 

Uto.  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Louisr 
msby,  soprano,  once  a pupil  at  the 
■ England  Conservatory  of  Music 
now  of  New  York,  have  been  cn- 
u t°r  the  spring  music  festival  at 
mond  Va„  April  30,  May  1,  2.  Bm- 
Nevada  purposes  to  return  to  the 
‘ t stage,  but  her  idea  of  a concer 
operatic  matinee,”  with  scenes 
T.*e  ,,  Barber  of  Seville,”  -Romeo 
-."X*!?1-  and,  ih,6  garden  scene  from 
aust.  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Arbos,  for 
season  the  concertmaeter  of  the.  Bos- 
i oymphony  orchestra,  is  very  suc- 
itful  as  a leader  of  Sunday  orchestral 
icerts  in  Bechstein  Hall,  London.  It 
reported  that  all  the  seats  for  the 
it  cycle  of  the  “Ring”  in  July  at 
■yreuth  are  already  disposed  of.  Fur- 
aPP'icatlons  can  be  entertained  on- 
ir  the  second  cycle  in  August,  and 
-termediate  dates  o i “Parsifal”  and 
“n  and  Isolde.” 


V 


ichanging  deliberately  the  tempo  at  the 

Appearance  of  the  heavy  chords,  which 
re  by  some  supposed  to  typify  the 
fDuke  of  Alva  or  Spanish  oppression  in 
•y he  Netherlands.  There  have  been  Ger- 
man post-Wagner  conductors  who  were 
gad  offenders  in  this  Instance,  Franz 
vtuellner,  for  instance.  Mr.  Gerlcke 
did  not  sentimentalize  by  means  of  im- 
pertinent slackening  the  pace  and  so- 
called  “interpretation”  of  measures 
without  special  significance,  and  thus 
was  his  reading  the  more  effective. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  a very  musical 
fend  charming  performance  of  Schu- 
mann’s concerto.  There  was  an  ex- 
feuisite  sense  of  proportion;  there  was 
both  poetic  expression  and  suggestion, 
fend  in  the  last  movement,  which  is 
rhythmically  often  a stumbling  block  to 
'many,  he  played  with  an  apparent  sim- 
plicity that  would  have  deceived  any 
fife®  n?t  acquainted  wdth  the  pecupar 
: difficulties.  The  concerto  displayed  Mr. 
Bauer  at  his  best,  and  all  in  all  bis 
performance  is  to  be  ranked  with  his 
'memorable  one  of  Cesar  Franck’s  quin- 
Itet  with  the  Kneisels  a few  seasons  ago. 

) Mahler’s  .first  symphony  was  pro- 
duced in  1894,  if  not  In  1891.  Each  sym- 
phony excited  in  turn  hot  discussion. 

I The  composer  was  by  some  hailed  a 
genius;  by  others  he  was  mocked  as  a 
| madman.  Now  the  term  “madman,”  as 
applied  to  one  that  has  departed  from 
| the  conventions  or  invented  something 
new  in  art,  has  lost  any  peculiar  sig- 
nificance of  reproach.  Disraeli  frankly 
admitted  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
angels;  -the  student  of  musical  historv 
can  well  afford  to  run  the  risk  o'f 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  madmen. 
Mahler  has  his  band  of  wild-eyed  parti- 
j sans,  his  pamphleteers,  who,  no  doubt,  . 

: have  done  him  harm.  His  foes  have 
served  him.  His  five  symphonies  have 
been  played  in  German  cities;  they  have 
been  frantically  applauded  and  fiercely 
hissed;  his  first  symphony  has  been 
L.played  even  in  London  (1903),  but  no  one 


tifui  in  

them's  are  purely  of  cerebral  ^ventfoT 
.The  portions  of  the  Scherzo  which  are 
frankly  in  slow  waltz  time  wj  please 
those  who  do  not  at  one  hearing  appre- 
ciati.  the  significance  of  the  ideas  that 
are  tributary  to  the  main  waltz  themes 
or  the  surprising  technical  skill  dis- 
phtyed  in  the  treatment  of  the  motives. 

I he  Rondo  Finale  is  not  as  a whole  so 
impressively  sonorous  as  the  other' 
movements,  although  the  use  of  the 
chorr.l  which  has  already  appeared  in 
the  second  movement  is  most  effective. 

No  Two  Persons  Hear  Music 

in  One  and  the  Same  Way. 

, .Music  which  reaches  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  nerves  and  the  brain  is  of  all 
music  the  most  difficult  to  describe  so 
I that  a reader  who  did  not  hear  it  can 
understand  in  some  degree  why  the 
emotion  of  the  composer  made  its  irre- 
sistible  way.  Purple  phrases  and  re- 
sounding  rhetoric  may  be  a sanitary 

relief  to  the  writer,  but  they  do  not 
convince  the  reader  who  had  not  the  op- 
portunity of  being  moved.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  no  two  per- 
sons, intelligent  and  sensitive  though 
they  may  be,  hear  music  in  one  and  the 
same  way.  Each  is  “reminded  by  the 
instruments,”  but  that  which  is  awak- 
ened in  the  breast  of  each  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  the  same. 

Mahler  has  been  reproached  for  his 
poverty  of  thematic  invention.  The  re- 
proach, as  far  as  this  symphony  is  con- 
cerned, is  unjust.  The  simplicity  of, 
some  of  the  themes  is  the  simplicity 
that  marks  genius.  The  rich  beauty  of 
some  of  Them  is  enhanced  by  the  spon- 
taneity. The  dramatic  stab  of  other 
themes  Is  equally  spontaneous.  Nor  is 
there  any  suspicion  of  insincerity  in  the 
treatment  of  these  themes.  Whether 
the  mood  be  one  of  grim  resignation, 
wild  despair,  naive  joy  in  mere  ex- 
istence, contemplation  of  beauty  in  na- 
ture or  In  woman,  or  whooping  exulta- 
|j|  tion.  it  is  never  feigned,  never  forced. 

V The  hearer  knows  that  Mahler  himself 
U had  these  mighty  or  whirring  or  calm 
j:  and  solemn  thoughts  and  expressed 
ij  them  in  his  own  grandiose  or  passion- 
11  ate  or  excited  manner.  The  personality 
[1  as  well  as  the  individuality  of  this 


uslc  (a 


urns  that  auggesL  thoughts  In  iiectho-  I 

for  a moment  uh  though  It  hud  been  t 
wrenched  from  Berlioz,  and  there  the  ! 
Kutidry  theme  from  “Parsifal,”  but  In  a 
long  work  of  such  a mazing  originality 
In  conception  and  execution,  such  re- 
minders serve  a purimge;  they  entertain  , 
those  who  are  unuhlo  to  find  anything  1 
else  lii  the  symphony  that  deserves 
their  approbation. 

Orchestral  technic  In  this  period,  when  ' 
expression  is  reckoned  as  of  more  ini-  t 
porta  nee  than  thought,  runs  in  the  • 
streets,  as  Goethe  said  of  talent.  There  j 
are  a few  passages  in  the  symphonv 
that  are  scored  thickly,  harshly;  yet 
they  make  their  way,  and  the  instru- 
mentation as  a whole  Is  strikingly  so- 
norous. while  there  are  many  instances 
of  remarkably  individual  orchestral  ex- 
pression. The  finale  on  the  whole  in 
orchestrally  perhaps  the  least  Interest- 
ing; yet  tne  music  itself  Is  potent;  it 
recalls  that  music  heard  by  De  Ciulncey 
in  an  opium  dream,  tho  music  that 
suggested  to  hirn  the  “undulations  of 
fast  gathering  tumults  * * • multi- 

tudinous movements,  infinite  cavalcades, 
tread  of  innumerable  armies.”  It  is 
music  of  a mighty  preparation;  not 
does  the  choral  at  the  end  disappoint 
the  expectation. 

Music  That  Is  Human  Even  . 

When  .Most  Fantastical. 

This  music  of  Mahler  has  blood  in  it. 

I It  is  human  even  when  it  Is  most  fan- 
! tastical.  Its  extravagance  in  expression 
is  titanic,  but  never  incredible.  It  con- 
| tains  an  elemental  quality  that  is  often 
confounded  by  the  super-refined  with 
coarseness;  the  display  of  native 
strength  that  alarms  all  feeble  folk  and 
all  the  genteel;  this  quality  is  found  in 
nearly  all  the  great  in  art,  from 
Aeschylus  to  Thomas  Hardy,  from 
Bach  to  Tschaikowsky.  It  is  never  to 
be  confounded  with  downright  vulgarity 
which  is  always  inartistic,  while  this 
peculiar  coarseness  Is  heroic  whether  it 
be  found  in  Victor  Hugo  or  Verdi,  In 
Henry  Fielding  or  in  Wagner.  You  find 
it  in  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Rabelais. 
You  find  it  in  Beethoven  and  Michael 
Angelo. 

This  symphony  has  blood  and  tears, 
frantic  joy  and  wild  despair;  it  also 
has  the  saving  quality  of  humor,  as  in 
the  scherzo.  Mahler  has  expressed  his 
thoughts  in  a heightened  musical 
speech  of  the  richest  harmonic,  contra- 
puntal and  orchestral  vocabulary.  After 
two  hearings,  It  is  an  amazing  work, 
full,  as  is  nature,  of  inequalities,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  the  symphony  of  no 
ordinary  man  and  no  ordinary  musician. 
Long  as  it  is,  it  rivets  the  attention  j 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  I 
last  night  the  great  majority  of  the  i 
audience  listened  gladly  to  a new  and  ! 
compelling  voice. 

The  performance  was  one  of  extraor-  \ 
dinary  brilliance,  one  of  which  both  '■ 
Mr.  Gerlcke  and  the  orchestra  may 
well  be  proud.  The  orchestra  was  one 
of  virtuosos  controlled  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  will  of  a leader  who  had 
made  the  Symphony  his  own.  To  par- 
ticularize is  always  invidious,  yet  it 
may  be  allowed  for  once  to  praise  es- 
pecially the  manner  in  which  the  first 
trumpeter  performed  his  arduous  and 
formidable  task. 

Such  a symphony  should  not  be 
heard  once  and  then  put  away  for  a 
season.  It  should  be  heard  at  two  or 
three  concerts  in  succession,  and  then 
impressions  might  be  turned  into  firm 
convictions. 


ji 


“PIPE  OF  DESIRE. 

In  order  to  give  the  people  of  Boston 
and  the  suburbs  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse’s  roman- 
tic grand  opera,  “The  Pipe  of  Desire  ” 
there  will  be  a performance  in  Jordan 
Hall  next  Thursday  night  at  popular 
prices.  The  performance  will  be  identi- 
cal with  those  of  last  week  as  far  as 
the  cast,  chorus,  orchestra  and  stage 
management  are  concerned.  The  per- 
formance will  begin  at  8:15  P.  M. 

The  public  interest  shown  in  this  per- 
formance will  be  a measure  in  a way 
of  the  general  local  interest  in  opcia 
performed  in  English  and  at  popular 
prices,  xf^  ast  many  believe,  there  is  a, 

J widespread  desire  for  such  operatic 
ifOimances  on  the  part  of  those 
gg\to  the  opera  to  enjoy  the  music 
merely  to  be  present  at  an  c' 
sive  \ social  function,  this  desire  car. 
easiltX,  gratified  on  Thursday.  Nor 
it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  successful 
perfori. nances  of  Mr.  Converse’s  opera 
may  load  in  a comparatively  short 
time  to  the  establishment  here'  of  op 
era,  sung  in  English,  with  an  excel- 
lent orchestra,  with  attention  to  stage 
details,  and  at  a price  within  them-aiis 

vVio  o-rAii  rvn  hi  ic. 

M'USIG  Uh  I hit.  vvtLc.r\. 

SCNDAY-— Cbickering  Hall.  3:30  P.  M..  14t.h 
chamber  .concert  of  the  series  organized  by 
('bickering  & Sons.  Mr.  Harold  Bauer, 
]>ianist,  will  play  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  op.  03; 
Schumann's  I'asehlngsachwank  op.  26:  a 

• garotte.  Glnck-Brabnas.  Brahms’  Rhapsody 
in  IJ  minor.  Liszt’s  etude  in  D flat,  Chopin's 
Ballade  in  G minor.  Schubert’s  Impromptu  in 
A flat,  Saint-Saens’  etude  in  the  form  of  a 
waltz. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall.  S P.  M-.  fourth  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  quartet  (Messrs. 
Hess,  Roth.  Ferir,  Warnke),  assisted  by 
Messrs.  A.  Maquarre.  Ante,  and  Carl  Stasny, 
piano.  Mozart’s  quartet  in  C major  (k.  4(>r.r 
Max  Reger’s  Serenade  In  D major,  for  flute! 
violin,  viola,  op.  77A  (first  time);  Brahms* 
piano  quartet  in  A major,  op.  26.  , 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M..  second  Wage. 
Earners’  conceit  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  Mr. 
Lang  conductor. 

TUESDAY— Symphony  Hall,  S P.  Of.,  second 
subscription  concert  of  the  Cecilia  Society. 
WEDNESDAY— Potter  Hall,  8 P.  M third 
concert  of  the  Hoffmann  quartet  (Messrs. 
Hoffmann.  Bak,  Rissland.  Barth),  assisted  by 
Miss  Mary  A.  Sfowell,  pianist.  Tschuikow- 
•sky’s  quartet  in  E flat  minor,  op.  30;  Nova- 
cek’s  Hymnus  from  on.  13.  aDd  Mendelssohn’s 
Onuzouetta  from  op.  12;  Sindlng’s  piano  quin- 
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HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  CONCERT.  | 

The  miscellaneous  concert  to  be  given 


by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in. 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  the 
ISth  inst.,  promises  to  be  a noteworthy 
event.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
concerts  has  engaged  as  soloists  Mine. 

soprano,  and  Mr.  Edward  John- 
son'.' ' tenor.  The  chorus  of  the  society 
..  ill  :k  usual  be  supported  by  a large 


ml  the  grand  organ,  all  under 


the  direction  of  Mr.  Emil  Monennauer 
The  programme  will  include  orchestra 
and  vocal  numbers  from  Mendelssohn’: 
St  Paul,  the  "Hymn  of  Praise!'’  by  thi 
same  composer.  "Mein  glaubiges  Herz, 
Bach.  ‘‘Cujus  Animam,”  Rossini,  ant 
■Tnflammatus,”  by  the  same  composer 
The  sale  of  tickets  for  this  concert  wi] 
begin  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday 
morning,  the  12th. 


FAVORITE  SINGERS  AND 
SOME  OLD-TIME  DITTIES 


Die  Late  Paul  Dresser  and  His 
Most  Successful  Composi- 
tions— Concerts  ofthe  Week 
— Serenade  by  Max  Reger, 


■ .X— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.,  loth 
r rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
Hra.  Mr.  Gericko,  conductor.  Haydn's 
anhony  iD  O major  (E.  & H.  No.  7), 

R -Saens*  Concerto  in  A minor.  No.  1,  for  i 
a,<  (Miss  Elsa  Ruegger,  ’cellist);  dTndy* 
'\pbon v or,  a mountain  air  for  orchestra  : 
jjplano,  op.  20  (Mr.  Gchliard,  pianist). 
aHD  AT— Jordan  Hall.  2:30  P.  M..  third 
Mi  recital  of  Miss  Marie  Hall.  Paganini's 
jprto  in  D;  Ave  Maria,  fiebubert-Wilhelm; 


TfTto  ln  D;  Ave  Maria.  Sebubort-WUhelm; 
a io.  Kies  Sehnbert’a  ‘‘E’Abrdlle,’’  tVein- 
ptl's  “Hajer  Kati"  and  "Faust"  Fan. 

Euphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.,  15th  concert  of 
"Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Programme 

J'r.  C'slrlni-  oftornn/in 


M 

r and 

singers  of  "Shoo.  Fly!’* 
The  song  was  once  In  tho 
mouths  of  all,  yet  who 
today  can  repeat  correct- 
e verses?  The  Intense  modernity 
song,  as  well  as  of  a serious  or- 
tral  work,  as  a rule  hastens  Us 
tli  and  entombment, 
r.  Paul  Pressor  dlod  at  New  York 
*0.  His  name,  no  doubt,  was  un- 
n to  thousands  who  had  sung  his 
h "The  Letter  That  Never  Came,” 
Selleve  It,  for  My  Mother  Told 
o,"  "Just  Tell  'Em  That  You  Saw 
and  the  still  more  famous  “On 
fenlcs  of  the  Wabash."  The  author 
ese  sentimental  songs  was  not  lean 
rhectlc,  nor  did  he  remind  one  of  a 
ng  willow.  He  was  enormously  j 
they  say,  and  had  travelled  many 
In  the  hope  of  finding  a means  ■ 
lucing  his  weight.  In  his  youth  Jj 
n away  from  Terre  Haute  to  join 
arnstorming  company  which  gave 
e shows  to  advertise  some  medicine  j 
remedy  or  liniment,  and.  as  the  songs 
appeal  to  his  sentimental  na-  | 
e.  he  wrote  some  himself,  and  they  | 
n became  popular.  They  were  pub- 
led  in  a "songster." 
nd  then  he  joined  a negro  minstrel 
pany  ana  became  an  end  man. 
it  healthy  boy  in  the  country  has 
looked  forward  to  such  an  ending, 
ugh  In  his  salad  days,  when  he 
ked  Judgment,  he  dreamed  of  life 
nt  gloriously  on  the  box  of  a stage 
ch  or  in  a sawmill.  Mr.  Dresser 
illy  landed  in  New  York,  where  he 
retimes  appeared  on  the  stage  and 
Jther  times  as  a publisher. 

> have  gladly  paid  Mr.  Dresser  this 
lute  of  remembrance,  for  t lie  wriier 

rjular  verses  or  tunes  should  not 
from  the  world  unnoticed.  Yet 
pleasure  in  looking  over  the  songs 
years  ago  is  a melancholy  one,  and 
solely  in  consequence  of  tho  asso- 
tions.  The  sentimental  songs  that 
e to  you,  a callow  youth,  bore  the 
iblance  of  pathos,  now  provoke 
ering  laughter.  The  comic  ditties 
which  you  beat  your  sides  and 
red  are  as  funeral  plumes,  as  a 
pe  veiled  and  bitterly  disappointed 


utig  "alia  fiTfBFK"  Is  1 
possible  that  such  vorscs  as  these  once 
excited  respectablo  citizens  to  uproar- 
ious laughter? 

I whip  mr  weight  In  wlliictti 
• a I c»t  nil  aUlgutor. 

Ami  tonr  up  more  ground 
Dpn  hirer  50  loud  of  tutor. 

Yet  there  wore  “topical  allusions"  in 

IfAuft035;'3  Pn  v‘"'lous  cities  and  fads, 
political  references  as 

WI(I  .luck hod  nf  tie  heart 

Dor  aeon  <lo  tin#  may  softie. 

Pur  ole  Hickory  is  a man 
Dot's  tornal  full  ob  inottl*. 

Pm  for  freedom. 

And  for  Pnton  altogether, 

Autauga  I’m  a blnek  man. 

Do  white  is  called  my  broiler. 

Who  remembers  "Miss  Julia  Tanner* 
sung  with  * Tin  bounded  applause”  by 
Campbell’s  minstrels.  Jn  tho  forties? 
fbi  do  bunks  of  Susquchonnah 
Wen  de  Spring  whs  In  Its  pride 
Den  I we'd  Miss  Julia  Tanner 
To  become  a Darkle'*  bride, 
nut  de  proud  and  haughty  creature 
Look  d wld  cold  disdain  on  me 
And  wld  scorn  on  every  feature 
Quickly  answered  No  Slice.  Ah 
Rndiddy  da,  etc. 

Or  who  sings  today.  "Gone  to  Ala- 
bamn,  'Uncle  Gabriel”  (sung  bv  the 
Ethiopian  Serenaders— Pell,  Harrington. 
White,  Stanwood,  Gernion);  or  the  "Col- 
or d Fancy  Ball”: 

'?:it  ,N1k  ln  blue  satin  rest, 
id  Ills  heel  sticking  on t n feet  sirs  • * 

Cutting  such  capers  and  doing  Ids  best 
To  charm  eb'ry  gal  dat  he  meets  sirs. 

5'«b  * (la>'ky  as  dat  bus  no  right  at  do  ball, 

Jell  him  to  quit  and  be  off; 

Ue  yoavs  ill  Singsing  and  came  out 

Fir  picking  up  do  tings  on  de  wharf 
An  now  he  takes  his  pleasure, 

On  Ids  light  bombastic  toe: 

An  dance  de  polka  measure. 

Or  thro*  do  Waltz  he  go. 

, WM  the  popularity  of  VJfasper”  and 
Abraham’  seem  as  incomprehensible 
to  the  men  and  women  of  19GQ? 


t hi 


the  Atop  onco  or 
•t  sot  tied  into  a 
HtfifHilug  on  !<•««. 

I a truck  "tit  with 


f*‘ll  on  hla 


*rly  female  relation  at  the  reading-  of 
i5t  will  and  testament. 

Old  Time  Sentiment. 

?ok  over,  for  instance,  the  collection 
fn  as  Chappell’s  Christy-Minstrei 
gs.  The  poet,  leaving  Annie  in  sor- 
, begged  her  not  to  weep;  he  asked, 
rtslck  and  alone,  where  his  school- 
:es  are  gone,  the  shy,  the  dull  and 
gay;  he  wandered  by  the  river  side 
h weeping  eyes  all  day,  mourning 
the  stolen  Nellie  Gray;  he  tolled  the 
for  gentle  Lilly  Dale;  he  welcomed 
k the  missed  Willy;  he  could  not  for- 
the  smile  of  faithless  Rosa;  lie 
led  an  he  thought  he  should  never 
r again  the  winning  voice  of  gentle 
lie.  when  the  spring  time  came  and 
win!  flowers  were  scattered  on  the 
e;  lie  invited  generously  and  in  a 
ery  voice  some  of  his  tried  and 
ity  companions  to  come  where  his 
i lay  dreaming,  but  Artemus  Ward 
not  accept  the  Invitation— “I  didn't 
I didn't  think  it  would  be  correct"— 
olie,  the  prairie  flower,  was  nipped 
the  bud.  or  in  other  words,  borne 
iy  softly  whispering  angels;  the 
jo  was  hushed— not  a plunkety-plunk 
■'  gentlq  Jenny  Gray,  the  goklen- 
■ed  maiden,  slept  under  the  willow; 
nisiicd  scenes  smiled”  on  sweet  El- 
Bayne:  the  gontle  lingers  of  Jenny 
11  “giit  brown  hair  will  cull  no 
* ij1''  nodding  wild  flowers;  Lieut.- 
Addison  had  the  coinage  to  ask  in 
verses;  “Where  are  the  friend.-*  of 
youth?  a lady  paswol  the  coffin  of 
t ranger  lad.  pressed  \r  lips  to  his 
’head  and  said,  ” I .e t mj  kiss  iiim  for 
motrier  ; Elia  Leene  wished  sweet 
'em  planted  o'er  the  grave  where 
tauvs  repose”:  a weary  and  friend- 
mar.  haunted  the  hazel  dell  in  which 
Lv*"a?  seeping:  tlle  “silent  ian- 
!«  ot^  bluebirds  was.  "'Tis  ihe 
re  of  Eulalie”;  the  physicians  could 
save  sweet,  dear  Lillie  Dale:  Mr 
ter  asked  another  qm-.-tlon : , "Win-  I 
e my  love4  ones  gone?”  Marion  Lee  1 

. way  of  all  flesh  in  spite  of  the 
white  plume  her  bonnet  bore; 
stopped  at  Nelly’s  door— was  this 
i j ted  and  "lubly”  Nelly,  wlio 
lady,  for  she,  too,  died;  blue-eyed 
°ii01?Ci,  the  Procession  led  by  the 
ud  fellow  with  a scythe;  then 
wa?.cHally  associated  with 
of  the  mild  September  and  the 
wra;- sweet  Lilia  Brown,  whose 
*s  like  the  sound  of  a silver  flp, 
for  many  years  In  the  happy 
-et  Aline  Page  lies  'neath  the 
track  ; brother  fainted  at  the 
, ™assa  is  in  the  cold,  cold 

earthly  music  could  not  waken 
‘ ,L„,16  Lisle;  Angelina  Baker  left 
, t0„f eep  and  beat  on  the  old 

*„  Then  there  were  the  hun- 
■f-°.w30nss  about  m-m-muther. 

the  cry  of  a broken 
'«  » spirit^^rTesqu??10  * commenda- 

tyfly  down  in  the  swamp, 

Tn»  ,the  wil<I-roaring  buU-fror 
Jueechces  awake  ‘ 

"‘“■his  soul-stirring  tones. 

Old  Pompey  lies  dead, 

« Plantation  watch  doa 
A requiem  howls 
o er  his  deep-sunken  bones. 

— J— 

Inexplicable  Humor, 
over  negro  minstrel  songs  ol 
There  is  Jim  Crow  in  44 
tied  by  E.  Riley.  New 


Moral  billies. 

H6w  quickly  the  songs  of  a season 
disappear!  There  was  “Little  John- 
ny Dugan,”  an  excellent  ditty  with  a 
profound  moral;  a song  that  is  indeed 
a classic.  M hat  could  be  finer  than  this 
preachment; 

01  COnDuganlVlone^  U wasu,t  right  to  do  what 
j To  bob  McCarthy's  home  and  be  a burden  to  his 

There  must  be  compensation  when  the  Jude- 
uient  day  does  conic ! 

iIf  1 "wife  :>ll”n!  rd  s'n  him  another 

There  was  “Gilligan's  on  a Tear 
Again,  illustrative  of  life  today,  rts'lt 
was  in  1391).  How  true  it  all  is.  Giili- 
gan  was  "only  a,  workman  in  Shatteh- 
nessy  s yard,  till  they  made  him  'art 
overseer.  Alas,  he  was  given  to  drink, 

but  In  a heroic  rather  than  a sodden  I 
way.  When  the  thirst  was  upon  him 
he  put  on  his  Sunday  best,  with  a brand 
new  hat;  he  sported, a cane;  there  was  1 
a cigar  in  his  mouth,  there  was  a rose 
in  his  coat,  and  as  he; passed  gloriously 
the  neighbors  admired  and  shouted: 
Gilligan’s  on  a tear  again, 

He'U  stay  till  (Saturday  night; 

Just  give  him  all  the  room  he  wants. 

Or  else  he'll  raise  a fight. 

'Tis  once  in  er’ry  month 
He  throws  his  money  left  and  right. 

But  he'll  go  to  work,  again  on 
Monday  morning. 

There  is  another  song,  of  honest, labor, 
written  eight  years  later. 

They  axo  blashtin’  rock  in  Harlem  for  to  build  j 
a new  hotel,  . 

An*  O’Hoolaban  he  holds  the  fusel 
Ob,  O'Hoolahun’s  a hero,  an’  he  knows  his  ; 
business  well, 

So  the  boss,  says  he:  “Ton  hold  the  fuse!”  t 
An’  a crowd  is  standln’  ’round  ter  watch 
O’Hoolahan ; 

They  want  to  see  how  long  the- Mick  will  lastl 
He  had  hie  feet  an*  hands  an’  nose  when  he 
began. 

But  they  all  are  disappearing  in  the  blast! 

The  poet  of  Mr.  Patrick  J.  O'Hoola- 
han,  this  hero  of  everyday  life,  is  Mr. 
Charles  S.  McLelian,  the  brilliant  jour- 
nalist and  playwright. 

And  It  is  he  that  told  in  immortal 
verse  of  a tragic  episode  in  the  life  of 
a too  ambitious  young  woman  (1898). 

It’s  sad  to  think  of  Mary  Ellen  Brown. 

Who  Join’d  the  Happy  Comic  Op'ra  Chorus; 

She  strove  .for  international  renown. 

In  a costume  that  could  be  described  as  porous  1 
Oh,  Mary  Ellen  came  to  town  from  Troy, 

Where  all  the  girls  are  built  a trifle  bandy;  i 
In  a church  affair  she'd  acted  as  a boy. 

And  the  local  papers  said  she  was  a "dandy!" 
Oh,  Mary  Ellen  Brown, 

Set  out  to  catch  the  town, 

Most  ev’rything  she  ought  to  wear  she  hauled 
off; 

But  her  legs  they  were  so  thin, 

Mister  Comstock  took  her  in. 

And  now  she's  washing  dishes  at  the  Waldorf  1 
What  a warning  is  thus  sounded  as 
from  the  housetop  to  girls  who,  dissat- 
isfied with  a sheltered  life  at  home, 
would  fain  seek'  the  fleeting  glory  of 
the  footlights,  which  draw  them  as 
moths! 


Time’*  Dust  Bin. 

The  shapes  arise!  The  men  and  wom- 
en of  Ed.  Harrigan  singing  Dave  Bra- 
Iiam’e  characteristic  ditties  arise  ln 
flesh  and  blood.  Is  the  name  of  Harry 
Kennedy  familiar  as  a household  word? 
Who  hums: 

I owe  510  to  O'Grady, 

You’d  think  he  had  a mortgage  on  my 
life; 

He  calls  to  see  me  early  every  morning, 

At  night  he  sends  his  wife. 

James  Thornton’s  “I’m  the  Man 
! That  Wrote  Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-de-ay”— "I 
i Wrote  It  in  a Garret  While  Out  with 
Booth  and  Barrett”  is  in  the  dust-pin 
with  the  song  itself  that  made  Lottie 
Collins  famous  on  two  continents. 

Who  remembers  the  fate  of  MeFad- 
den? 

j Clarence  MeFadden  he  wanted  to  waltz. 

But  his  feet  wasn't  gaited  that  way. 

So  he  saw  a professor  and  stated  his  case. 
And  said  he  was  willing  to  pay. 

I The  professor  looked  down  in  alarm  at  his 
, feet. 

I.  As  ho  viewed  their  pnormous  expanse. 


ticked' 
price. 

For  lehmlng  Mcl-'ndde 

He  took  out  MeFadden 

class 

And  )ti-  showed  him 
twice. 

But  MqFndden'1  two,  fe 
knot,  ",  «■  . 

Sure  he  thought  he  wi 
At  last. he  broho-  louse  mid 
a will, 

Nqver.  looking  behind  or  l„  i 
But  his  head  got  so  dizzy  h 
face. 

And  ehewed  all  The  wax  off  th-  floor. 

This  pong  of  (our  verses  nnd  chorn  • 
w:ts  written,  words  and  music.  |,y 
Albanians,  as  a Joke,  in  i860,  and  they 
[ had  Iltt|e,  thought  tip, it  it.  would  L|„ 
popularity  without,  tho  city  walls 
Some  of  (ho  songs  of  N ■ w York  luv 
were  .sinister;  as  tin*  lament  oi  ih,  la- 
ther whoso  hen rt  was  broke-  when  Ten  • 
joined  the  gang:  ns  line  ,,i'  the  i:,,n,j'- 
ivho  cursed  moulders  picnics  which  ,,-rl 

his  daughter  to  stay  out  all  night,  “a 
sklppin'  tho  tra-la-la-loo." 

’nio  song  that  two  seasons  ago  was 
heard  la  every  streot  is  now  with  ".Sal- 
ly Como  up"  and  the  "Ham  Fat  Man." 

What  was  more  characteristic  of  both 
American  sentimentalism  nnd  indiffer- 
ence than  the  songs  heard  In  the  old 
minstrel  shows— -Woods,  Chrlstys,  Bry- 
ants, Buckleyis,  Morris,  Pell  and  Trow- 
bridge, Kelley  and  Leon,  Carueross  and 
Dlxe.y,  tire  San  Francisco  minstrels? 
But  these  songs  aro  dead,  along  with 
tha  unctuous  humor  of  Unswortn,  the 
dry  wit  of  Nelse  Seymour,  Wambold's 
singing  so  -full  of  simple  pathos,  the 
animal  spirits  of  Charley  Backus.  Gone, 
too,  I»  the  dancing  of  the  old  days. 
Where  now  can  be  seen  the  frenzy  of 
“Nicodemus  Johnson”?  Where  is  the 
double  shuffle,  the  pigeon  wing?  To  bo 
seen  possibly  on  a levee  or  on  the  deck 
of  a Mississippi  steamer  hooferl  by  rous- 
tabouts respecting  only  the  brass 
knuckles  of  a mate.  Gone  are  the  ora- 
tors who  entered  hurriedly  with  nm- 
tbrellas  and  carpet  ibags.  Gone  arc  such 
sketches  as  Harry  Bloodgood’s  "He's 
Got  to  Come,”  the  scene  in  which  tho 
gag  was: 

The  reason  old  Slocum  he  comes  here 

Is  because  he  likes  his  beer: 
the  delightful  “Watermelon  Man"  of 
McAndrews.  The  Mulligan  dramas  of 
New  York  life  are  now  -as  unintelligible 
as  the  local  allusions  in  a comedy  bv 
Aristophanes,  yet  at  the  time  they  were 
full  of  "the  blab  of  the  pave,  tires  of 
carts,  sluff  of  boot  soles,  talk  of  the 
promenadera” 

The  man  remembering  these  shows, 
still  seeing  in  his  mind  the  roaring  au- 
diences, feels  chilly  and  old. 
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-Pupils'  recital-  will  be  given  at  the 
Faelten  pianoforte  school  on  the  even- 
ings of  Feb.  id,  !.1,  It.  Jfi,  17.  Compli- 
mentary tickets  may  be  obtained  at  tho 
office  or  the  aehool. 

Miss  Alice  Kldrldge.  n very  young  pia- 
nist. will  glv<-  ii  recital  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon at  the  Tullerlos.  She  will  lie 
assisted  by  Caroline  Gardner  Clarke  and 

others. 

Mr  Richard  Plait  will  nla.v  at  his 
plnno  recital  In  Stclnert  HnJl  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  17th.  three  of  his 
own  compositions:  "Vaisc  Impromptu," 
"Dusk.”  "Mumoroske.” 

‘Mosers.  Harold  Randolph  and  E rates t 
Hutcheson  of  Baltimore  will  give  a.  rr- 
oita I of  music  for  two  pianos  in  Stclnert 
Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  March  fl. 
Their  first  concert  of  litis  nature  here  is 
pleasantly  remembered. 

The  first  of  three  organ  recitals  at  t no 
First  Church  will  be  given  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  -l:S0  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote, 
organist  of  the  church.  The  programme 
will  include  pieces  by  Handel,  8alnt- 
Baens,  -Foote,  Gade,  Bach. 
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CHICKERING  CONCERTS. 

The  public  sale  of  season  tickets  for 
the  third  series  of  Sunday  concerts  or- 
ganized by  Messrs.  -Chlckcring  & Sons, 
and  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  II.  G., 
Tucker,  will  open  tomorrow  at  9 o'clock.  , 
The  last  opportunity  for  subscribers  to 
the  second  series  of  securing  their  pres- 
ent. seats  for  the  coming  concerts  is  j 
given  today. 

The  concerts  of  the  third  series  will 
be  as  follows:  Feb.  11.  Kneixel  quartet; 
Feb.  18,  Olga  Santaroff,  pianist.  Francis 
Rogers,  baritone;  Feb.  25,  Edith  R.  i 
Chapman,  soprano,  Bertha  Cushing 
Child,  contralto.  George  Proctor,  pianist;  ! 
March  4.  the  Hoffmann  quartet.  Joshua  ' 
Phippen.  pianist:  March  11,  the  Longy 
Club:  March  18.  Mary  Hissem  do  Moss,  j 
soprano.  Matte  Nichols,  violin,  Elsa 
Ruegger.  ’cellist,  II.  G.  Tucker,  pianist;  j 
March  25.  the  Margulies  trio. 


LOCAL. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Boston  j 
Symphony  quartet  will  be  distinguished  j 
by  the  first  performance  here  of  a sere-  I 
nade'  for  flute,  violin  and  viola  by  the  i 
much  discussed  Max  Reger.  Mr.  Hess  \ 


lately  received  the  music  from  Reger’s 
publisher,  and  as  it  is  new,  its  opus 
number  being  77a.  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  has  ever  been  played  in  this  country. 
Practically  none  of  Reger’s  instru- 
mental music  has  been  played  in  Amer- 
ica. despite  the  .sensation  lie  lias  been 
making  -in  Germany.  His  songs  art- 
making  their  way  in  the  concert  hall. 
Like  Strauss  and  Mahler.  Reger  is  a 
radical; 'and  like  them  lie  is  condemned 
by  conservatives  as  a madman.  Ili.s 
sinfoniqtta  at'  its  first  performance  in 
Berlin  was  both  pissed  and  applauded. 

Tile  Hoffmann  quartet  on  Wednesday 
evening  will  perform,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Stowell.  a piano  quintet 
by.  Christian  Binding  that  is  hot  at  all 
familiar  here. 

The  ICueiscl  quartet  will  give  its 
fourth  concert  in  Potter  Hall  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  i:ith.  Tin-  programme 
will,  include  Smetana’s  quartet  in  E 
minor  ("Aits  A1  cittern  Ltben";.  Bra  Inns’ 
piano  irio  in  c minor  (Mr.  Sigi-mttu-l 
Sto.iowski.  pianist),  B-  et iiov- si's  qu-.irtt  ; 
In  -B  flak-  major,  op.  150.  This  will  iy 
Mr.  Stojowski's  first  appear  . no.  i-i  b„:<- 
tqii. 

Tile  second  C'ambridg  ■ c-ii.c  i;,  of  the 

Boston.  Symphony  quartet  will  be  in 

• 

BVallle  Hall  on  Thursday  evehing,  the 
22d.  The  programme  will  include  Tsehai- 
kowsky’s  quartet  in  F major,  op.  22,  No. 

2,  Brahms'  trio  for  piano,  viola  and 
horn  (Miss  Laura  Hawkins.  Messrs. 
Willy  and  Max  Hess),  Schumann’s  quar- 
tet in  A major,  op.  41,  No.  3.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  tho  University  book- 
store. 

Mine.  Calve  will  give  her  fast  concert 
in  America  this  season  in  Symphony 
Hall  Saturday  afternoon,  the  2lth.  at 
2:30.  There  has  already  been  a large  ] 
demand  for  tickets,  and  subscriptions 
by  mail  will  bh  received  by  Mr.  L.  II. 
Mudgett  at  Symphony  Hall.  The  public 
sale  will  open  on  Friday,  the  16lh. 

Miss  Terry's  sixth  series  of  four 
chamber  concerts  will  be  given  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset.  Tickets  for  the  course 
will  be  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall  to- 
morrow. The  following  will  take  part  in  : 
these  concerts:;  Monday  afternoon.  Ffb.  j 
12,  Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist;  Hein-  i 
rich  Gebhard,  pianist:  Francis  Rogers,  j 
baritone:  Alfred  Dc  Yoto.  accompanist. 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Feb.  20.  Mrs.  Lucia.  ! 
Gale  Barber,  ro.uh  r:  William  Kittredgo,  j 
tenor;  Airs.  Myrtle  Morse,  accompanist. 
Monday  afternoon,  Feb.  2ti,  Mrs.  Bertha  j 
Cusliing  Child,  contralto;  Willy  Hess.  1 
violinist;  George  Proctor,  pianist;  Max 
Ze ch.  accompanist.  Monday  afternoon,  i 
March  5.  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  soprano; 
Heinrich  Warnke.  ’cellist;  Charles  An-  j 
thony,  pianist;  Max  Zach.  pianist. 

-Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mantles  of  New 
York  will  give  a violin  and  piano  sonata 
recital  in  Potter  Hall  on  Friday  after- 
noon, the  IStii.  Tit--  programme  will  in- 
clude Brahms'  violin  sonata  in  G major, 
op.  7S.  Beethoven's  in  F major,  op.  24. 
and  Cesar  Franck’s  in  A major.  Mr. 
Mannes  is  well  and  favorably  known 
here  as  the  concert  master  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  orchestra.  Mrs.  Marines 
is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch. 
Tickets  may  now  be  obtained  at  Sym- 
phony Hall. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Miss  Marie  Hall,  violinist;  Miss 
' Susan  Strong,  soprano;  Miss  Roso 
O’Brien,  mezzo-soprano;  Miss  Elsa 
Ruegger.’ccllist,  and  Messrs.  Mahler  and 
Reger,  composers.  Miss  Hall,  who  was 
so  warmly  applauded  a week  ago  Sat- 
urday night  at  the  Symphony  concert 
for  her  performance  of  Mendelssohn's 
concerto,  will  give  hei*  last  recital  in 
Jordan  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Symphony 
Hall.  The  photograph  was  taken  in 
London  before  her  journey  to  America. 
Miss  Ruegger  will  make  her  third  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  at  the  Symphony 
concerts  this  week.  Miss  Susan  Strong, 
known  here  as  Elsa  in  performances  of 
“Lohengrin.”  given  by  both  the  Grau 
and  the  Damrosch  companies,  will  sing 
groups  of  songs  at  the  Cecilia  concerts 
this  week.  She  returned  lately  from 
London,  which  has  been  her  home  for 
several  years,  aud  gave  a concert  in 
New  York  last  Tuesday.  Born  in  Brook 
lyn,  she  studied  with  Korbay.  and  was 
the  first  Sieglinde  In  English  in  London. 
The  portrait  published  today  Is  from  a 
sketch  by  John  S.  'Sargent.  Miss  Rose 
O’Brien  of  New  York  is  a young  mezzo- 
soprano  who  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance here  at  the  Cecilia  concerts 
this  week.  The  publication  of  portraits 
of  Mahler  and  Reger  is  with  reference 
to  the  fifth  symphony  of  the  former, 
which  was  played  here  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Symphony  concert  last 
night  and  to  the  serenade  of  tho  latter 
for  flute,  violin  and  viola,  which  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  tomor- 
row night  at  a concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  quartet.  The  two  composers 
are  much  discussed  today  in  Germany,  i 

Mr.  Sigisnntnd  Stojowski,  who  will 
play  with  the  Kneisel  quartet  in  Potter 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th,  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  piano  depart- 
ment in  the  new  music  school  in  New 
York,  with  which  the  Kneisels  are  con- 
nected. He  was  porn  at  Strelce.  in  Po- 
land, in  1870,  and  was  a pupil  of  Pade- 
rewski. He  is  perhaps  even  better  known 
as  a composer  than  as  a pianist. 

Mark  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Arthur 
Rubinstein  is  being  advertised:  "It  is 

reported  that  when  receiving,  after  his 
third  concert  in  New  York  last  week, 
he  overheard  two  handsome  young  wom- 
en whispering  to  one  another,  ‘My,  but 
I'd  like  to  kiss  him,'  believing  the  pianist 
could  not  understand  English.  ‘You 
shall  have  that  pleasure.’  he  replied  in 
perfect  English,  as  he  tipped  the  young 
woman’s  chin  and  carried  out  her  wish. 
Rubinstein  is  no  doubt  the  most  fascin- 
ating pianist  since  Paderewski  was  the 
favorite  with  the  ladies.”  But  either 
one  of  them,  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  late  lamented 
Hildetorandt  Montrose. 

Chorus: 

"Ta  ta,  ta-fn,  my  baby  dear. 

Fit  meet  von  in  the  park. 

If  the  weather  it  is  clear: 

I'll  strike  you  with  a feather! 

Every  daisy  knows 

The  pet  of  all  the  ladies 

Is  Hildebrandt  Montrose." 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bacon, 
an  English  singer,  was  announced  re- 
cently by  cablegram.  Elizabeth  Poole, 
for  that  was  her  maiden  name,  was  one 
of  tlie  most  brilliant  of  English-born 
singers.  She  left  the  stage  about  1870. 
Her  repertory  in  opera  was  very  large, 
and  as  a ballad  singer  she  was  un- 
rivalled for  a quarter  of  a century. 
Born  in  1820,  she  made  her  debut  in 
opera  at  Drury  Lane  in  183-1.  She  visited 
the  United  States  in  1839.  and  Richard 
Grant  White  sketched  her  pleasantly  in 
his  “Opera  in  New  York":  "There  was 
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1 art  ford.  Ct.,  a 

name  well  known  to  organists  and  choir 
singers,  lias  resigned  his  position  as 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Centre 
Church  of  that  city  after  a continuous 
service  of  over  20  years. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  musical  world 
j that  for  a considerable  time  the  rela- 
tions between  that  line  conductor.  Felix 
Motti.  and  the  authorities  at  Bayreuth 
have  been  considerably  strained.  The 
original  cause  of  that  estrangement 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  is 
pleasant  hearing,  however,  that  a rec- 
onciliation between  Motti  and  the  Villa 
v\  a hn fried  seems  definitely  to  have 
taken  place,  and  it  is  now  announced 
....  i the  conductor— who'  all  loo  seldom 
makes  any  London  appearances  in  these 
days— will  conduct  various  performances 
of  "Tristan  und  Isolde”  and  "Parsifal” 
during  tii*'  next  festival  at  the  Bayreuth 
Festspielhaus.  We  are  glad  to  hear  the 
news.  Musical  quarrels  are  the  worst 
things  in  the  world.  They  too  often 
estrange  fellow-artists  (whether  in  cre- 
ative or  critical  work),  and  reconcilia- 
tion is.  in  such  instances,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  world.— Pail 
Mall  Gazette. 


CECILIA  CONCERT. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Cecilia  So- 
ciety, Mr.  B.  J.  Lang:,  conductor,  will 
be  given  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening.  The  \ V a g e Earners  concert 
will  tbe  on  Monday  evening. 

The  programme  is  one  of  much  inter- 
est, and  it  should  display  in  full  the 
admirable  vocal  qualities  of  the  chorus. 
The  programme  is  as  follows:  Cesar 

Franck’s  150th  Psalm  for  chorus  and 
organ:  Howard  Brockway’s  “Wings  of 
a Dove,”  for  chorus;  TaneiefE’s  "bun- 
rise  ” for  chorus,  Vincent  d Indy  s 
; "Saint  Mary  Magdalene,”  for  mezzo- 
soprano,  female  chorus,  piano  and 
organ,  Bach’s  anthem  “Blessing.  Glory 
and  Wisdom,”  for  double  chorus,  El- 
I Stir's  “Mv  Love  Dwelt  in  a Northern 
Land,”  for  chorus,  G.  A,  Macfarren’s 
I “You  Spotted  Snakes.”  for  female 
! chorus,  and  Sir  R.  P.  Stewart’s  “Bells 
I of  St.  Michael's  Tower”  for  chorus. 

D’Indy’s  “Mary  Magdelene  will  be 
! performed  here  for  the  first  time,  and, 

I as  far  as  we  can  learn,  for  the  first 
! time  in  this  country.  It  was  composed 
1 in  18S5.  before  the  composer  had  formed 
• his  ultra-modern  speech.  Cesar  Franck  s 
i psalm,  composed  about  20  years  ago, 
was  first  performed  at  a concert  in  aid 
of  an  asylum  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Susan  Strong  and  Miss  Rose 
O’Brien,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in 
the  “personals"  on  this  page,  will  sing 
for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts. 

, yrjos  Strong’s  selections  are  C.  P.  E. 

; Bach's  “Nonnenlied”  (1784).  an  arietta 
: by  Paisiello,  Paladilhe’s  “Psyche’  and 
| Liszt’s  "Es  Muss  ein  Wunderbares 
sei'n”  and  “Wo  weilt  er?”  Miss  O'Brien 

I will  sing1  the  solo  in  d’Indy’s  cantata 
! arid  Liszt’s  “Lieb,”  which  is  a tran- 
' seription  for  voice  from  a well  known 

P T?°ketsFiiay  be  obtained  at  Symphony 

Hall.  

A NEW  SYMPHONY, 
i sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford's  new 
symphony  in.  F.  flat  was  produced  by  the 
London  Symphony  orchestra  at  Queen’s 
Hall.  London,  Jan.  IS.  It  is  in  memory 
of  the  Painter  George  F.  Watts,  and  it 
was  inspired  by  the  personality  of  the 
man  and  in  a measure  by  certain  ot  ms 
art  works.  , , ..  . , 

Mr  E A.  Bauglian  9 review  puohshed 
in*  the  London  Daily  News  is  of  general 
interest. 

i “in  judging  a work  of  art  we  ought  to 
I have  some  kind  of  standard  in  our 
mirds  ' For  myself,  any  composition  of 
music,  any  painting  or  piece  of  sculp- 
ture any  book  or  play,  commends  it- 
self'to  me  if  its  author  has  something 
l- finite  to  say.  and  says  it  in  his  own 
This  is  a rough  test.  I know,  and 
does  not  allow  for  the  agreeable  work 
e of  a verv  clever  map,  who  lias  nothing 
m-.v  to  SUV  and  has  not  found  a new 
wav  of  saying  it.  But  my  test  has  the 
ir  iit  of  ruling  out  ail  that  is  merely 
«*leVer  or  imitative,  and  it  puts  a smalt 
pieee  id  finely  wrought  artistry  above: 
ihe  pretentiously  gigantic  work  of  thej 

ever  manufacturer.  It  also  ■ 

ipretentious  work  whicil  is  really  ori=- 
nal  above  the  work  of  big  intentions 
nadequately  carried  out. 

1 “Sir  Charles  Stanfords  new  sjm- 

II  phony,  admirable  and  interesting  as i it  -s 
| fn  many  ways,  docs  not  come  'Vitmn  mv 
1 category  of  good  art.  because  through 

it  sounds  no  individual  voice.  \o 
could  not  tell,  if  ignorant  of  the  com- 
poser’s name,  by  whom  it  has  been  writ.- 

“The  composer  is  in  many  ways  a 
most  Interesting  , study  m psychology  • 
That  he  has  grea  r knowledge  ot  music 
and  unbounded  skill  in  musical  manipu- 
lation according  to  bis  lights  are  tacts 
which  every  one  admits.  Taking  nis 
conrpositions  as  a whole,  he  has  also 
the  poetic  insight  of  a born  composer. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  obscured  by  an 
expression  which  seems  that  of  another 
man,  but  I could  instance  composition 
after  composition  of  his  which  has  the 
genuine  ring  of  poetic  feeling,  ana  tins 
Is  especially  so  when  he  is  musically  ex- 
pressing his  native  Ireland.  As  a man  I 
should  Judge  he  has  a strong  individu- 
ality, for  while  ho:  has  many  friends 
and  admirers,  he  also  has  his  share  ol 
enemies,  and  that  is  always  the  lot  or 
the  man  of  strong  individuality.  As  a 
composer,  how'-ver.  he  has  never  gamed 


an  ufferan*  df  fiis  own,  . 

in  literatim-  v^buld  be  called  style.  In 

the  early  days  he  was  influenced  by 
Wagner, 

“That  was  well,  for  the  young  composer 
must  come  under  the  influence  of  some 
great  artist  ip  his  imitative  period. 
Later  he  took  Brahms  as  his  model; 
then  Verdi;  and  now — strange  as  it  may 
seem  in  a composer  who  is  held  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Brahms  school  of  Brit- 
ish musicians— he  has  gone  to  Tsehai- 
kowsky.  and  even;  in  a small  degree,  to 
Richard  Strauss.  Such  catholicity  ot 
admirations  argues  an  eclectic  taste  in 
music,  but  I must  be  pardoned  if  it 
makes  me  look  on  the  symphony  more 
i ag  an  exercise  in  styles  new  to  the  com- 
! poser  than  as  a work  of  art  which  says 
i something  -worth  saying  in  an  individual 
! and  original  manner.  Instead  of  this 
| imitative  music  moving  you  the  crmcal 
brain  is  awake  at  avery  moment  to  the 
[ workmanship  of  the  composition,  noting 
| how  the  author  has  made  use  ot  a.  cer- 

I tain  mannerism  of  another . composer. 

II  how  he  has  found  suggestions  for  scor-  , 

1 ing  here,  and  novel  harmonic  progres-  [ 

sions  there:  Such  a pasticcio  ot  many  | 

styles  rfiapy  have  its  interest— and  the 
new  symphony  is  not  an  uninteresting 
work  at  all— but  to  call  it  hue  or  mag- 
nificent or  noble  (I  can  see  all  these 
epithets  in  the  writings  of  certain  ci  it- 
ics)  is  to  misunderstand  utterly  the 
functions  of  art.  and  to  confuse  mere 
cleverness  and  dexterity  with  the  raie 
quality  of  genius. 

“We  are  told  that  the  symphony  mus. 
not  be  regarded  as  programme  music, 
although  it  has  been  suggested  more  or 
less  bY  Watts’  pictures.  In  t.iat  c-ase  it 
is  alniost  a pity  that  any  title  should 
have  been  given  to  it.  At  any  rate,  ex- 
cept for  certain  ‘motto  themes,  which 
are  largely  employed  throughout  the 
symphony,  the  programme,  if  it  ex- 
isted at  all  in  the  composer  ,s  mind,  him 
not  conditioned  the  form  of  the  work. 
Strangely  enough,  the  opening  of  the 
first  movement  vague! > Miogvst. 
4 raus=  At  once  it  was  evident  that 
we  weFc  to  hear  a new  Stanford,  a com- 
poser with  a sense  of  climax  and  some 
Energy  of  thought.  As  usual  with  him. 
one  missed,  the  expression  qi  ,i- . clc.n 
mood  when  once  the  development  see- 
tion  was  reached.  The  writing  sccnH 
to  have  no  strong-  impetus-  behind  it. 


ceptlonal  feature  fn  a series  th. — 

never  once  Jagged  In  Interest  or  merit. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  player,  and 
perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  him,  that  the 
hearer  long  familiar  with  his  work  had 
yesterday  the  sense  of  a fresh  and  vital 
experience. 

In  one  way  the  performance  was  un- 
usual, even  for  Mr.  Bauer,  for  the  pro- 
gramme was  more  generally  popular  in 
Us  nature  than  any  previous  programme 
of  his  that  we  remember— obviously  a 1 
concession  to  the  needs  of  such  a con- 
cert, and  a wise  concession,  for  what 
ponderous  conservative  present  did  not  , 
secretly  delight  in  the  performance  of 
these  vivid  works?  There  are  plenty  of  ; 
music  lovers  who  are  better  satisfied  : 
with  such  a programme..  The  proud  ! 
boast  that  Boston  will  “stand  for  stiffer  < 
programmes”  than  will  any  other  ; 
American  city  may  be  true,  but  is  l 
earned  at  the  cost  of  much  good  enter- 
tainment. 

It  seemed,  on  hearing  Mr.  Bauer’s  stir- 
ring work  yesterday,  that , there  were 
vet  a thousand  nev/  things  to  say  of 
him;  the  breast  of  the  hearer  expanded 
with  the  fervor  of  enthusiasm  and  the 
impulse  to  express  it;  his  head  even  at 
moments  grew  light!  Bur  it  has  all 
been  said  before,  and  he  who  would 
seek  new  means  of  expression  might  well 
covet,  with  Thackeray,  the  pen  of  a G. 
P.  R.  James.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
audience,  both  in  size  and  In  enthusi- 
asrii,  surpassed  any  other  of  the  series, 
arid  Mr.  Bauer  was  recalled  again  and 
again,  though  he  reasonably  and  wisely 
declined  to  lengthen  the  programme. 

The  next  concert,  the  first  in  the  third 
series,  will  be  by  the  Kneisel  quartet. 


The  opening  of  the  slow  movement,  ■with 
its  chief  subject  of  an  Irish  character, 
promised  much,  but.it  was  too  long.  A 
crescendo  to  the  climax  before  the  end 
was  well  manipulated,  but  it.  was,  mere- ■ i 
lv  instrumental  emotion,  and  did  not 
seem  inevitable.  The  scherzo  had  much 
charm  of  conception,  but  the  trio  was 
disappointing,  and  the  finale  was  the 
weakest  and  most  diffuse  part  of  the 

“The  scoring  is  decidedly^  good  and  in 
a.  modern  vein,  almost  as  if  Sir  Charles 
Stanford  meant  to  show  the  world  that; 
the  older  school  of  British  composers 
can  assimilate  what  has  been  by  Strauss 
and  Elgar.  But.  after  all,  individuality 
shows  in  scoring  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  musical  composition,  and  imi- 
tation of  other’s  men’s  orchestral  color-  . 
in»-  is  not  the  same  thing.  Finally,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  themes  are 
not  of  the  strongest,  and  especially  was 
this  the  case  with  one  which  the  pro- 
gramme writers,  probably  with  author- 
ity describe  as  the  ‘Death  theme.  It 
is'  heard  a great  deal  throughout  the 
work,  but  it  is  not  striking  enough  to 
make  any  strong  emotional  or  PoeLc 
appeal.  One  has  only  to  think  of  the 
motto  theme  of  Tschaikowsky  s fifth 
symphony  to  see  how  feeble  has  been 
Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  invention. 

"As  all  intention  of  writing  programme 
music  is  disclaimed,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
necessary  to  examine  the  symphony  as 
a memorial  to  the  life  work  ot  the 
great  painter.  But  as  the  sub-title  is 
given  it  may  at  least  be  a matter  for 
wonder  how  Sir  ‘Charles  Stanford  imag- 
ines that  his  symphony  m any  way  ex- 
m-esses  the  kind  of  art  which  Watts 
admired,  'there  is  none  ot  the  simple 
and  mystical  solemnity  of  the -pictures; 
of  our  greatest  artist;  none  ot  the  etu-j 
sive  subtlety  of  meaning,  none  of  tn« 
rich  and  sombre  color  schemes,  watts 
; ideal  of  art  was  decorative,  as  well. as 
symbolical.  The  symphony  is  neither, 
but  a*  curious-  amalgam  of  Tschaikowsky 
and  Richard  Strauss.  It  is  rococo  art,, 

! and  would  hardly  have  appealed  to! 

I W*^xh rework  was  well  played  under  the; 

composer’s  direction,  and  t here  was] 
i considerable  cheering  at  the  end.  but  it 
| does  not  give  the  composer  a riew  place 
! jn  British  art,  and  its  mam  interest; 
i lies  in  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Charles 

I Stanford  has  spoken  in  a style  hitherto 
*j  not  among  his  many  manners  oi  utter-i 
i ance.”  I 


A PARIS  CHURCH. 

The  Church  ol  St.  Clotilde  in  Paris, 
j which  was  recently  the  scene  of  scan- 
i dalous  actions,  was  bnilt  fifty  years  ago 
! at  a cost  of  f.8, 000,000.  It  was  named 
after  the  daughter  of  Chilperic,  King  of 
Burgundy,  not  our  old  friend  of  opera 
; bouffe  and  blessed  memory  who  mar- 
; ried  for  his  third  wife  Fredegonde,  the 
j peasant  girl  of  Picardy-Chilperic  who 
was  murdered  at  Chelles  and  came  to 
life  in  the  exuberant  body  of  Emily 
Soldene.  Clotilde  married  Cloyis  and 
liad  a hard  time  in  converting  him  to 
Christianity.  But  to  many  this  church 
is  famous,  not  for  its  association  with 
a sweet  and  rather  legendary  woman, 
not  for  its  chapels  or  pictures,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  blameless  Cesar 
Franck  dreamed  for  years  sublime 
dreams  in  the  organ  loft.  Fortunately 
for  the  saintly  composer  of  “the  Beati- 
tudes,” he  did  not  live  to  see  bis  be- 
loved church  the  scene  of  a political-re- 
ligious row,  with  piles  of  broken  chairs 
in  the  nave,  with  worshippers  respond- 
ing to  the  rosary  while  police  and 
guardsmen  held  the  doors  and  filled  the 
aisles,  and  firemen  stood  without,  ready 
with  the  hose. 

£ t ir  & i *(  t?  (j 


tills  purpose 
a bumptious  pera — 

The  note  to  this  Serenade  recalls  t..  . 
remark  of  the  Athenian  gentleman 
w’.ip  apologized  to  the  crowd  for  hav- 
ing such  a sumptuous  funeral  for  a 
very  small  child.  For  this  Serenade,  Is 
ajnbtable  and  reasonably  agreeaole 
music,  but  It  is  not  a work  of  large 
pretensions  or  much  importance.  It  Is 
not  his  latest  composition,  as  has  been 
announced,  for  Mr.  P.eger  has  the  fer- 
tility of  the  rabbit,  and  while  the  Sere- 
nade is  on.  77A.  he  Is  now  far  up  in 
the  eighties.  The  first  movement  is  an 
allegro,  with  a fresh  and  pleasant 
theme,  a true  ensemble  movement, 
worked  cut  with  technical  skill  rather 
than  with  any  emotional  or  imaginative 
display.  The  second  movement  is  a 
simple  theme  with  a few  variations 
which  are  pedagogic  rather  than  fanci- 
ful. The  finale  is  a presto  which  again 
is  carefully  worked,  with  a tricky  end- 
ing. The  Serenade  was  played  with 
n ueh  spirit  arid  in  general  with  a good 
sense  of  proportion,  although  occa- 
sionally in  passages  of  imitation  the 
violin  was  not  sufficiently  subordinated 
to  the  flute. 

The  performance  of  Mozart’s  quartet, 
which  was  played  In  commemoration  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
wondrous  boy,  gave  much  pleasure. 

In  the  quartet  by  Brahms  the  pianist, 
Mr  Stasny,  was  highly  respectable  and 
drv.  This  dryness  was  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  beautiful  adagio,  one  of 
the  finest  pages  in  the  complete  works 
of  Brahms  Otherwise. the  quartet  was 
played  with  full  and  sensitive  apprecia- 
tion of  its  merits. 

The  fifth  concert  will  be  given  on 
Monday  evening,  March  5. 


— 

wildly  cry  out  that  ne  is  the  greatest  o: 
all  composers.  This  cry  is  lusty  and  pre- 
mature. The  works  that  we  have  seei 
are  full  of  notes,  and  their  effect  re 
minds  one  of  the  man  who  stopped  * 
stranger  in  the  street  and  complainei 
that  his  shoes  were  full  of  feet.  Th< 
composer  undoubtedly  has  great  con- 
trapuntal facility,  but  whether  th< 
labor  of  mastering  his  difficulties  is  re 
paid  by  the  performance  is  another 
question.  Reger  Js  said  to  have  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  rewriting  th< 
more  important  works  of  Bach.  _ If  he 

tzy~~T  >iof> 

CECILIA  SOCIETY 


First  Performance  of  D’lndy 
“Mary  Magdelene"  Given 


at  Symphony  Hall- 
ists  Unsatisfactory, 


-Solo- 
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TREND  1 DELIGHT 

The  14th  in  the  series  of  Sunday  cham-j 

ber  concerts  organized  by  Messrs.  Chick-j 

r rlng  & Sons  and  directed  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon; 
in  Chickerlng  Hall.  The  concert  con 
slsted  of  a piano  recital  by  Mr.  Harold, 
Bauer,  who  played  the  following  pro- 
gramme: Beethoven’s  sonata,  op.  63. | 

Schumann’s  Carnival  Prank;  Brahms 
arrangement  of  a gavotte  by  Gluck  and 
rhapsody  in  B minor; 

has  bhony  ' '^‘"and^wlth^rgani- 
zations  in enbsimblemand  Stojii 

?ls  r/^’.o^concert 1 goSs-familiar  and 

f a.ni illar  t°  Yesterday's  concert  was  a 

SrmfanMandmark  ofythe  course,  an  ex- 


QUARTET  PLAYS 
REGER  SERENADE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Quartet  gave 
the  fourth  concert  of  Its  series  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Messrs.  A- 
Maquarre,  flutist,  and  Carl  Stasny,.  pian- 
ist, assisted.  The  programme  included 
Mozart’s  quartet  In  C major  (K.  465), 
Max  Reger’s  Serenade,  in  D major,  for 
flute,  violin  and  viola,  op.  77A,  and 
Brahm’s  piano  quartet,  in  A major,  op. 

26.  There  was  an  interested  and  ap- 
plausive audience  of  fair  size. 

Reger’s  Serenade  was  played  -here  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  is  the  first  ehambei 
work  of  the  much-discussed  composer 
that  has  been  heard  in  Boston.  A biog- 
raphical note  may  therefore  not  be  im- 
pertinent. Max  Reger  was  bopn  at 
Brand,  a village  in  Bavaria,  March  19, 
1873.  His  father,  a school  teacher,  gave 
him  his  first  music  lessons,  and  the  boy 
also  ■ studied  with  an  organist  named 
Lindner.  Later,  he  studied  for  four  or 
five  years  with  Rlemann  at  Sonder- 
shansen  and  Wiesbaden,  and  he  taught 
for  a time  at  the  conservatory  of  the 
latter  place,  and  then  performed  his 
military  service.  Sickness  nearly  ended 
his  career,,  and  in  1S98  he  went  back  to 
his  birthplace,  but  In  1901  he  moved  to 
Munich,  where  he  now  lives.  We  un- 
derstand that  be  is  teacher  of  composi- 
tion in  the  Music  School  of  that  city. 
He  first  attracted  attention  by  his  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  organ  pieces  and  he 
was  soon  called  tbe  Bach  of  Bavaria. 
Hls  partisans,  no  doubt,  refer  to  Bach 
as  the  Reger  of  Saxony. 

Reger  has  composed  much  chamber 
music,  a sinfonletta,  which,  produced 
not  long  ago  in  Berlin,  stirred  up  strife, 
incredibly  difficult  transcriptions  ot 
Bach’s  organ  pieces  for  the  piano  (two 
hands  and  four  hands),  transcriptions 
of  some  of  Hugo  Wolf’s  songs  for  thej 
piano,  many  songs,  piano  pieces,  etc) 
Mr.  Sharpe  recently  gave  a recital  of 
soi'gs  bv  Reger  and  Mine.  Sembricli 
I sings  a lew  ot  them.  . . . 

The  music  of  Reger  is  said  to 
directly  from  Bach,  through  Beet.ioven 
and.  Brahms.  There  are  some  who  i 


| J Tlie  Cecilia  Society.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

conductor,  gave  the  second  eoncert  oi 
j Its  30th  season  last  night  In  Symphony 
Hall.  Tho  club  was  assisted  by  Mist 
Susan  Strong,  soprano;  Miss  Rose 
ji  O’Brien,  mezzo  soprano;  Miss  IngriS 
ham,  pianist;  Mr.  Whelpley,  organist 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size. 
.The  choral  pieces  were  as  follows 
Cesar  Franck’s  Psalm  CL.,  for  chorut 
and1  organ;  “Wings  of  a Dove,”  Brock 
way;  Taneieff’s  “Sunrise";  Vincent 
d'lndy’s  “St.  Mary.  Magdelene,”  for 
mezzo  soprano,  female  chorus,  piano 
and  organ;  Bach’s  double  chorus, 
"Blessing,  Glory  and  Wisdom”;  Elgar' 
“My  Love  Dwelt  In  a Northern  Land”; 

; Macfarreu’s  “Yon  Spotted  Snakes,”  for 

I female  chorus;  R.  P.  Stewart’s  "Bells 
of  St.  Michael’s  Tower.” 

Some  are  inclined  to  sniff  at  a concert 
of  part  songs,  and  they  do  not  realize 
tho  fact  that  the  diligent  practice  of 
such  music  Is  necessary  to  the  health  of 
a chorus.  Singing  without  accompani- 
ment is  a severer  test  of  choral  profi- 
ciency than  is  any  flamboyant  exhibi- 
tion of  slap-dash  agilitv  and  multitudi- 
nous roar  with  a supporting,  boosting 
orchestra. 

■ The  fine  qualities  of  the  Cecilia  chorus 
were  shown  in  full  last  evening  In  the 
part  songs  by  Brockway,  Taneieff.  Elgar 
and  Macfarren,  for  tbe  music  of  these 
composers  called  for  delicate  gradations 
of  tone  and  rhetorical  and  #TT&tic  effects 
as  well  as  for  euphony,  sonority  and 
scrupulous  accuracy  in  attack  and  in- 
tonation. 

Mr.  Broekway’s  part  song  has  at- 
mosphere and  fancy.  Its  presence  on 
the  programme  was  particularly  grate- 
ful, no  doubt,  to  the  uneasy  'persons 
who  entertain  the  belief  that  the  con- 
ductors in  Boston  have  laid  an  "em- 
bargo" on  all  music  by  American  com- 
posers. The  selection  that  probably 
gave  Hie  audience  the  greatest  pleasure 
was  Elgar’s  part  song,  for  the  compo- 
sition itself  is  beautiful— It  is  more 
Imaginative  and  more  spontaneously 
musical  than  any  chorus  in  ’The 
Dream  of  Gerontius,"  which  shot  sud- 
denly tho  composer  as  through  a trap 
into-  public  attention— and  the  perform- 
ance of  it  was  most  excellent.  The 
question  might  be  raised,  however, 
why  Elgar  at  the  very  close,  when  the 
text  is  hopelessly  melancholy,  changed 
the  prevailing  minor  mode 
assuring  major. 


Into  the  re- 
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hero  for  the  first  tune.  The  ten 
111  a few  words  the  story  of  the 
‘V  tho  /east  and  on  Cutvary 
• a ljr,aym'  f'"-  tile 

,11  unu  for  !•  ranee,  slnco  the  Saint 

',morf"dTnf*hi2V“n“  foun<>  11  homo 
more.  To  those  unacquainted  with 
various  legends  of  the  Mugdelenu 
hM  sln*Ular  tal°  ot  “ntoto 
lyii  Sv'.  ,"!!'11,'1  ? whet  ,0  curlos- 
worii.d>i»8  Cl*nutft  ls  onc  of  his  ear- 
comP°s‘''l  In  1885— anil 
fh i UlfflL!!?  ‘ m P’> r f a ■'  ce.  The  music 
the  Reciter  has  no  true  emotional 
Iramallc  quality;  It  Is  dry;  and  the 
werlng  chorus  Is  at  the  best  only 
ve  anfl  Pretty  with  a conventionally 
nous  close.  Mary  Magdeleno  Ims 

sers'as  X has  at  A!’°  h^n,ds  « com- 

*■  D'Indy’s  cho?uses  ,v|S.d®. 
ss  O Brien  was  spasnn.dm  Zcll  sun*f- 
-try  of  the  narnuio  odi  i"  her  de- 
ft tho  text  was  soon  with2..?p  smodlc 
; the  music  boresome  h0Ut  moanl'>* 

-lets.  CMlss'VSusant  Str«^at?  ,n  :ts 
ooklyn,  has  sung  here  in  born  in 
» returned  late  r Ln_J Pe,H.  and 


f returned  lair  from  V0nnrtPe,'H-  am1 

i been  her  home  for  sever-  'vhl(h 
5 sang  last  nlrU  „ N™t,  l„Wl:s’ 
imanuel  Bach,  an  a r i e t t.i  k,? PrJ P ( 1 by 
Beethoven’s  t>.yllP?,^la‘- 

syche”  and  Llizt’a  ••V  1 al«diihe’s 
inderbares  seln,"  nh/  ..,V.1USS  t’ln 

ft  by  Pa  tad  I Uie  ®t  ln  a 

- good,Uquafuye  fe  b'>>< 

)aty  and  she  delights  In  nara-Mr,04''1 
er  tones.  Her  middle  ‘STf 0,1 
is  two  often  nasal  Heraua-^f 
py.  and  she  often  slides  's 

d from  one  Interval  to  another a 
on  is  exaggerated  and  8lh  L^'.' 

'\°o£rlelkhZe,  ““derstand.  lives  in 
f you  th  on”  tlie 

oes  not  know  how  to  i eJuleli  a ’ 

yy},rrss:\rz£Fl?ii 
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I'cvelops  hefiuty  of  linos  and  curves,  lint 
• lie  pistol  in  tho  hands  of  a cool-headed 
woman  would  bo  a moro  potent  itrgti- 
: ment  than  the  rapier  in  nny  domestic 
diseussioti.  Axes  are  untfilstworthy 
weapons  in  a low-studded  room,  but  the 
long  corridor  in  a tlal  gives  an  oxeol- 
' lent  opportunity  for  pistol  skill  at  short 
and  long  range. 

CONCERT  FOYER 


Influence  of  Olet  on  Musical 
Taste  and  Performance. 


| dinner  oaten  *s1i ffPHyVTWf e*  the  ~cbh-~ 

eert.  Me  must  men  tho  composer  or 
the  singer  or  pluyer  at  least  hnlf  way. 

II'0  comic  oporu  or  the  niusIcMl 
comedy  now  In  vogue  the  Iwarcr  should 
dine  well  with  preliminary  cocktail  und 
(Using  wlno  or  strong  waters  during 
the  meal.  Lot  him  go  down  the  theatre 
aisle  with  a flushed  face.  Jli«  1u.uk  H 
will  be  of  the  halt-trigger  variety  Tno 
comedian  will  lie  Irresistible,  the  chorus 
girls  will  he  ns  the  hourtcs  In  Para- 
dise, ‘ v-  — *— ...  - - * 

Hon. 


tho  music  will  set  ids  heels  In  ac- 

[f.  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  had  a 
slleo  of  cold  mutton,  a little  dry  tou«f 
and  u preserved  pear  ho  will  take  a 
cool  and  dismal  view-  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  other  side  of  I he  footlights- 
he  will  nod.  or  ho  will  say  gloomily  to 
tho  partner  of  his  sorrows;  ■•Lef., 
out  of  this.”  * 

How  can  any  woman,  after  a New 
England  boiled  dinner  at  1:30  o’clock 
enjoy  Do  Pachmann  playing  Chopin’s 
music  at  3 P.  M.? 


ADVICE  TO  CONCERT  GOERS 


. piauu. 

i programme  stated  that 

tho?  T«. F'sv: 

lln'^Bed^nea'Hv^  20  ^school!” 

)unoeir.  who  sC^nedTu0fIUt‘°dal^n 

t0Tdaanyeiea|C  SS 

igOf  importance  are  orthodox  to 
Programme  also  state-  n,„. 
•«WAprt. 

r-.n  2^%’  haa 

en irthe°  programme>e wm"ei?  ^PHl 

mtier’s  4°e^a-|?e.  s*nclude  , 

Rio.'  M?sh  Edith  %nS\v  \vln  be  ! 
and  Mrf  Campanari.  W°0tis’  -Mr' 

WOMEN  DUELLISTS. 

10  between  n man  and  his  w ife 
|Ja refill]]  reminds  us  that  women  j 
figured  in  famous  haml-to-hand  I 
itnters  with  men  from  the  time  of  j 
hesiclea  to  that  of  Miss  do  Maupin.  j 
|Tlor.v  of  the  Paris  opera,  who,  onc  1 
. at  a ball,  dressed  as  a cavalier. 

?d  neatly  three  light-hearted  gen- 
?n  <ale  after  another  and  left  them 
Xor  has  proficiency  in  duelling 
considered  by  kings  and  philosopli- 
s a wholly  unfeminine  accomplish-  ! 

In  1665  two  noble  dames  of  the  ! 
fought  with  pistols,  and  the  gra- 
monarch  laughed  and  simply  said 
the  duel  was  for  men  only,  yet  at 
•ginning  of  that  century  in  France  j 
was  an  admitted  right  on  the  ! 
f women  to  fight,  under  certain  i 
^stances,  - duels  with  their  bus-  '; 

haps  Henry  Beyle  had  this  old 
m in  mind  when  he  wrote:  ‘‘The 
>sion  of  women  to  perfect  equality 
I be  the  surest  sign  of  civilization. 

■u  d double  the  intellectual  forces 
t human  race  and  its  probabilities 
ppiuess.  To  attain  equality,  the 
! _ ,laPPinees  for  both  sexes,  the 
tould  have  to  be  open  to  women; 
stol  demands  only  address.  Auv 
by  subjecting  herself  to  im- 
“out  for  two  years,  would  be 
U the  expiration  of'  Lhe  term,  to 
ivorce.  Toward  the  year  2000 
will  no  longer  be  ridicu- 

excellent  subject  for  joint 
female  suffrage, 
aceful  exercise  and  it 


The  Baltimore  correspondent  of  tho 
Musical  Courier  (N.  Y.)  explains  the  lack 
of  musical  interest  in  that  city; 

“People  cat  too  much  in  Baltimore. 
That  is  one  cause  of  less  musical  enthu- 
siasm than  should  be.  One  can  scarcely 
get  in  or  out  of  any  car  on  any  line  on 
any  day  by  reason  of  huge  bags  and 
baskets  of  great  geese,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, hams,  almost  whole,  pigs,  filling 
length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  place.” 
Is  it  possible  that  the  apathy  of  the 
Boston  musical  public  this  season  is 
due  to  any  such  cause?  Some  say  that 
as  long  as  there  are  48  concerts  of  the 
Symphony  orchestra  a season,  other 
concerts  will  inevitably  suffer.  They  in- 
i sisl  that  if  there  were  only  12  public 
j rehearsals  and  12  concerts  of  the  orches- 
| tra,  there  would  be  more  money  for 
I choral  societies,  chamber  clubs  and 
local  and  vi-Itlng  singers  and  players. 
They  do  not  stop  to  think  that  if  th 
orchestra  did  not  give  as  mahy_  as  4 
concerts  here,  it  would  be  difficult  t 
maintain  the  organization. 

It'  ls  undoubtedly  true  that  diet  af- 
fects both  creation  and  appreciation  of 
an  art  work.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  mu- 
sician, conductor,  critic]  teller  of  wildly 
fantastical  tales,  gravely  speculated  as 
to  the  effect  of  various  wines  on  the 
composer  who  meditates  an  immortal 
work,  and  ho  recommended  Rhine  wines 
to  him  that  would  write  a mass;  cham- 
pagne to  tho.  writer  of  a.  comic  opera; 
some  fiery  Italian  wine  to  the  author  of 
passionate  canzonets  and  arias;  arrack 
punch  to  the  creator  of  a second  -'Don 
Giovanni.” 

The  painter  Fuseli  ato  large  quanti- 
ties of  raw  pork  late  at  night  that  he 
might  dream  frightful  dreams  which, 
awake,  he  could  put  on  the  canvas,  and 
De  (Juincy  maintained  that  Homer 
was  acquainted  with  opium  as  a stim- 
ulus. Then  there  is  the  example  of 
Bayes  in  “The  Rehearsal": 

“When  I write  familiar  things,  as 
sonnets  to  Armida  and  the  like.  I make 
use  of  stewed  prunes  only;  but  when  I 
have  a grand  design  in  hand.  I ever 
take  physio  and  let  blood:  for  when  you 
would  have  pure  swiftness  of  thought 
and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  you  must 
Have  a care  of  the  pensive  part;  in  fine 
you  must  purge  the  stomach.” 

Burton,  in  his  “Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly” advised  diets  for  the  encourage- 
ment or  repression  of  certain  emotions 
and  passions.  Did  not  Bismarck  say 
that  a man  who  guzzles  beer  thinks 
beer?  His  favorite  drink  was  cham- 
pagne and  porter  mixed  in  equal  quan- 
tities and  these  quantities  were  large. 

Now  the  German  composer,  player, 
singer  subsists  at  home  mainly  on  pork, 
in  some  form,  veal,  cabbage  and  beer. 
Occasionally,  some  audacious  man  ex- 
periments, as  did  Anton  Filz,  a once 
celebrated  ’cellist  at  the  court  of  Mann- 
heim, who  died  from  immoderate  indul- 
gence in  raw  spiders,  which,  as  ho 
said. 'tasted  like  fresh  strawberries.  De 
iLalande.  the  French  astronomer,  who 
died  in  1807,  had  the  same  gastronomic 
I passion. 

it  is  trite  that  Wagner  zealously 
preached  vegetarianism  to  li is  disciples 
—what  did  he  not  preach— but  he  him- 
self heartily  enjoyed  roast  meat.  The 
diet  of  Germans  cannot  easily  be  di- 
gested by  foreigners.  Could  a spark- 
ling operetta,  in  the  French  style,  be 
written  after  a year  spent  in  a Dres- 
den boarding  house?  Do  Italian  oils 
j and  wines  go  for  naught  in  the  inheri- 
tance or  formation  of  an  Italian  sing- 
ing voice? 

j Should  another  Buckle  arise  and  write 
the  history  of  music  from  a truly 
| Philosophic  standpoint,  one  of  the  most 
important  chapters  would  be  a consid- 
eration of  the  influence  of  climate  and 
diet  on  the  music  of  a nation. 

Facts,  however,  are  stubborn  things, 
and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  one 
who  cats  only  certain  vegetables . and 
nuts  and  buttered  toast  and  drinks  only 
gaseous  waters  or  slippery  elm  tea, 
when  he  would  be  real  devilish,  cannot 
write  furiously  emotional  music.  The 
carnivorous  may  have  light  and  grace- 
ful fancies.  Gustav  -Mahler  may  eat 
sparingly— be  has  a lean  and  hungry 
look— and  Claude  Debussy  mav  be  a 
slave  to  tripe  cooked  after  the  fashion 
of  Caen. 


Whether  one  dine  at  1 P.  M.,  1:30  P. 
M.,  0:30  P.  M.,  or  7 P.  M.,  the  dinner 
should  be  ordered  thoughtfully  with  ref- 
erence to  the  concert  of  the  afternoon 
or  evening.  Tf  the  symphony  be  of  a 
solemn,  heavy  nature,  If  it  require  in- 
tense mental  application,  the  meal 
should  lie  light,  but  .stimulating.  In 
some  instances  there  might  be  a pre- 
paratory reading  to  put  the  hearer  in 
the  mood.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
symphony  Is  Brahms’  first  or  fourth 
Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  after  reading 
Miss  May  s voluminous  life  of  Brahms 
\°  lhe  conclusion  that  the  com- 

nowarrfm d a ■mIn£  to  be  ®ay.  but  his 
powerful  genius  did  not  meet  that  de- 

Mr?BIackbrSrnPrCtty  °f  PUttin*  U' 
fnl f symbolist  eager  to  appreciate 
. !i  y..uh?i  work  Brahn>s  should  order 
ki1  n'i1C1','  Caviare  on  brownbread, 
‘oast,  black  bean  soup,  liver,  spinach 
a chocolate,  pudding  would  incite  the 

Rbdr’L  *$y,8Ica  . rnood'  ancl  a perusal  of 
fj?"8  G'ave  would  whet  the  mind 
1e  niusical  enjoyment. 

in  ami!f»r«m»h0'ildaSta^t  for  the  ha!I 
II!  time,  and  above  all  there 

should  be  no  unpleasant  domestic  ai-gu 
ment  Or  scene  immediately  before  the 
departure  nor  should  there  be  quarrel- 
ling  on  the  way.  A blocked  stret  car 
a.  tardy  cab  may  put  the  minri  infr»  o 
condition  hostile  to  anv  aesthetic  im- 
pression. And  is  a man  sitting  in  , 
draught  and  holding  hat  overcoat  and 
umbrella  in  any  state  to  dilate  with  the 
proper  emotion?  wun  tne 

Then  there  is  the  restless  neighbor  the 
woman  who  keeps  crumpling  her  pro- 
gramme, the  girl  with  the  snuffles  the 
eusieian  Who  poo1' c euumes,  tne 

;r  each 

only  hearer  in  the  Opera  House 

It  is  foolish  to  prophesy  about  the  pub- 
j,cs  reception  of  a new  work.  Take 
"Veronique,”  for  example.  Messager’s 

Paris  and  SUCCCSSful  in 


•«»  Ultu  l.  I 1 III 

{ans'were' advised'to  ’ he  sui-e'to 

feUAir'  “ »»“  "!•  "“Me? 

..The  Boston  public  in  mass  found 
Verontque”  slow.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
not.  in  all  respects,  the  ’’Veroniaue'’ 
Known  in  Paris  or  in  London  It  had 
the11  .ad‘lP?e<;l  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  American  taste.  But  when  it  a r! 
lSud;m  ■,  was  neither  one  tiling  nor  the 
i other;  it  was  not  the  comedy  as  libret- 
tists and  composers  thought  it;  it  was 
i d°-f  musical  comedy  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood by  Americans  fond  of  that  sdg- 
cies  of  entertainment.  Nor  could  charm 
in  a Ruth  Vincent  save  it.  cnarm- 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  generally 
I understood  before  last  Fridlv  that 
I Mahler’s  fifth  symphony  would  be  a 
tciiibie  dose.  Certain  members  of  the 
“S^ertra.  held  up  their  hands  and  midi 

the  musie  81.'T1.1,ac('s  when  asked  about 
!!?  mustt.  Others,  who  found  good 
things  m it.  shook  sorrowful  liead<  , n 
feared  that  at  the  end  there  would'  be 
more  people  on  the  stage  than  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  balconies.  And  h0w 


by  the  rfii.  to  or ,ir'i  ,nrti%i  iifm  r.|, 
operatic  wnik.  fxpe, ■ 1 >•  when  the  mili- 

Ject  of  till  oDdrs  la  symbolical, 
v.  i®  Certain ; "The  Pip0  of 

| Desire  has  excited  much  'llacussloil 
l concerning  iho  libretto  and  the  music 
Curiosity  alone  should  fill  Jordun  Hull 
tonight. 

Tho  London  Standard  of  Jan.  27  puh- 
| iished  tills  paragraph  about  a Bos- 
tonian: 

“The  removal  of  the  hftrllqulnade 
from  the  attractive  afternoon  bill  at  tic 
Gayety  allows  for  sonic  more  of  UK 
Constance  Tippett’s  distinctive  and 
charming  music  to  he  added.  Thl 
talented  lady  is  an  American,  and  wa 
discovered  in  Boston  by  the  fa -.non 
'Savoyard,'  Mr.  George  Orm  smith,  fn  • 
years  ago.  She  r omen  of  a mii.iic.il 
family,  and  is  a brilliant  plants'  I lei 
first  success  was  gained  with  children’ 
songs,  and  two  of  her  operettas.  'Slrau 
berry  Leaves’  and  ‘The  Tomboy,’  had  i 
.great  vogue  with  American  amateurs, 
silo  lias  some  fresti  Ideas  witli  regard 
to  musical  comedy,  and  her  su.ee- 
hero  with  her  first  musical  play  ni«> 
lead  to  tholr  practical  development.  The 
two  new  numbers  that  are  to  go  jnto 
the  'Two  Naughty  Boys’  are  a.  knieker 
hooker  song  for  Grlzel  and  a trio.  •How- 
to Be  a Gentleman’  for  the  two  ml- 
chievous  imps  and  their  amusing  school- 
master.” 

Young  Mlsoha  Elman  played  not  Ions 
ago  at  a Gewandh.ius  concert  In  I^-lp-i, 
under  Nieklsoh.  and  tho  following  storv 
by  a London  Journal  is  told:  “Aftei 

playing  his  concerto.  Elman  said  to  tin- 
conductor  that  the  band  wa.  not  with 
him  in  one  pia-ce.  ’You  means,'  said 
Nickiseh.  inuoh  amused,  'that  you  were 
not  with  the  -band.’  On  the  'boy  per- 
sisting. the  full  score  and  one  of  tie- 
parts  was  consulted,  and  Elman  prou  d 
to  be  right,  much  more  to  the  conduct- 
or s delight  than  his  own.  When  Elman 
was  over  here  he  was  too  shy  to  speak 
English,  hut  abroad  lhe  always-  tries  i., 
express  himself  in  our  language  will, 
English  people  whom  he  meets.  He  i 
determined  to  be  a naturalized  British.  , 
when  -he  is  of  age,  and.  in  fact,  al- 
ready calls  himself  one.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  Sir 
Charles  Villiqrs  Stanford,  whos*  new 
symphony  was  composed  in  Junior  of 
the  life  work  of  G.  F.  Watts,  onlv  once 
met  that  great  artist,  and  toward  tin- 
end  of  Ills  life.  “For  his  work  ho  had 
the  greatest  admiration,  and  inspired 
by  the  different  aspects  of  his  art  rep- 
resented by  the  statue  of  ‘Physical  En- 
ergy, the  imaginative  series  of  tho 
Apocalypse  Horses,  and  by  UaDve  and 
Death.’  ’Love  and  Life.’  and  ‘Hope,' 
the  thought  occurred  to  him,  we  under- 
stand. that  the  artist  might  be  com- 
memorated in  music.  R is  not.  it  mav 
he  supposed,  to  any  likeness  that  lias 
been  found  between  music  and  painting 
Ui-.i-t  the  work  is  done— for  -the  artist’s 
work  can  do  nothing  more,  of  course 
than  give  the  composer’s  thoughts  a 
direction— but  simply  to  the  musician's 
admiration  for  the  work  of  a man  emi- 
nent In  a sister  art.” 


LAST  CONCERT 


| Unfamiliar  Pieces  by  Novacek 
and  Christian  Sinding 
Played  by  Quartet — Tschai- 
kowsky  Piece, 


There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  t Mat  the. 
hearer  is  strongly  influenced  in  the  mat- 
ter of  enjoyment  by  the  luncheon- or 


did  it  turn  out?  The  performance  was 
one  of  Mr.  Gericke's  triumphs.  The 
great  majority  of  the  audience  was 
deeply  impressed,  and  since  Saturday 
Mr.  Gericke  has  received  several  loi- 
ters asking  for  a repetition  at  an  early 
day. 

Now,  it  is  natural  that'  members  of 
the  orchestra  should  take  a doubtful 
view  of  the  merits  and  the  success  of 
such  a gigantic  work.  Rehearsing  the 
music  over  and  over  again,  with  tin- 
many  stops  and  with  the  manv  repeti- 
tions oi  a few  measures  at  a lime.  ip> 
wonder  that  pages  which  to  the  audi- 
ence were  fresh  and  wonderful  were  t" 
them  an  old  story  and  a bore.  Further- 
more. these  players  never  heard  tho 
symphony  as  it  was  performed.  They 
could  not.  for  they  were  playing. 

Many  were  unable  to  see  “The  Pipe 
of  Desire”  last  week  because  the  prices 
of  admission  were  beyond  their  means. 
Mr.  Converse,  wishing  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  desire  among-  the 
public  at  large  to  hear  his  opera,  de- 
cided to  give  a performance  tonight  at 
what  may  De  called  popular  prices.  The, 
experiment  is  a brave  one  and  the  result 
is  awaited  with  interest. 

The  experiment  is  not  merely  to  sat- 
isfy Mr.  Converse’s  curiosity.  J-ie  and 
his  friends  are  anxious  about  the  fu- 
ture of  opera  in  this  city:  they  believ  - 
in  a local  and  permanent  opera,  wit.i 
performances  in  English  and  with  sing- 
ers many  of  whom  have  been  trained 
here.  Whether  the  time  has  come  for 
. such  a theatre;  whether  there  is  any 
widespread  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  opera  conducted  along  these 
lines;  whether  opera  is  not  first  of  all 
an  amusement  of  society:  these  ari*r 
! questions  that  will  hardly  be  answered 


The  Hoffmann  quartet  (Messrs.  Hoff 
mann,j  Bale,  Rissland  and  Barth)  gave 
its  third  and  last  concert  of  the  sea- 
son last  evening  in  Potter  Hall.  Miss 
Mary  A.  Stoweil,  pianist,  assisted.  The 
programme  included  Tschaikowsky’s 
quartet  in  E flat  minor,  op.  30;  Nova- 
cek’s  hymntts  from  op.  13,  Mendelssohn's 
canzonetta  from  op.  12  afid  Binding’s 
piano  quintet,  op.  5. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  the  quartet  in  E 
flat  minor  in  memory  of  Ferdinand 
Eaub  the  celebrated  violinist  and  quar- 
■ -iTlllT yer'  ^ hen  it  was  first  performed 
in  187fi  the  Andante  funebre,  it  !s  said 
moved  many  to  tears,  and  the  quartet 
as  a whole  made  so  great  an  impression 
that  it  was  played  three  times  within  a 
fortnight.  W'6  have  never  heard  it  per- 
formed in  Boston  in  a manner  to  reveal 
fully  its  dramatic  spirit  or  poignant  in- 
tensity. The  Kneisels  did  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  music  or  to  themselves  when 
they  played  it  in  1002.  The  rough  places 
"'ere  too  smooth,  the  passionate  grief 
was  too  much  a.  matter  of  conventional 
crape.  No  doubt  they  would  play  It  to- 
day with  more  fire,  and  with  the  reck- 
lessness which  certain  passages  do- 
mand.  for  since  they  left  the  Symphony 
orchestra  they  have  shown  a greater 
breadth,  elasticity  and  dramatic  reeling 
while  they  have  preserved  the  accuracy 
and  euphony  that  long  ago  made  them 
famous. 

„The  performance  of  the  work  bv  the 
Hoffmann  quartet  was  at  the  best  re- 
spectable in  technical  matters;  it  was 
not  dramatic.  Cuts  wfere  made  in  three 
movements  The  one  made  in  the  An- 
dante fu.-iebre  did  injury  to  the  music; 
.or  It  destroyed  the  proportion  between 
?!'?*  pluy  be  called  the  dirge  section 
f.  '1  fee, wailing  lament  sung  chiefly  by 
the  flist  violin.  Furthermore  this  la- 
ment was  taken  at  too  fast  a pace.  The 
scherzo  was  played  In  a more  satlsfae. 


an  orchestra  ot 


tory  manner:  bin  the  Hoffmanns  are 

not  yet  aesc-et  icarly  ripe  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  tliu  first  and  third  move- 
nients,  and  Ts.haikowskv’s  music  here 
demands  players  of  more  marked 
dra  ma  tic  tern perament. 

The  pieces  by  Novacek,  who  was  once 
a member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chstra — his  quartet  in  E minor  was  per- 
formed here  in  1892— and  Mendelssohn 
pave  much  pleasure  to  the  audience, 
which  was  warmly  applausive  through- 
out the  concert. 

Wo  do  not  recall  a previous  perform- 
ance of  Sinding's  piano  quintet  in  Bos- 
ton. The  composer’s  piano  quartet  was 
played  here  at  a Kneisel  concert  in  1S91. 
when  Mr.  Busoni  was  the  pianist.  The 
quintet  is  an  early  work,  and  while  it 
shows  here  and  there  the  Influence  Of 
Grieg,  it  is  not  without  individuality. 
1 he  first  three  movements  were  played 
last  night,  and  of  these  the  first  is  the 
tin  made,  and  the  second  the  most 
emotional.  The  intermezzo,  with  its 
operetta  theme  will  always  excite  ap- 
plause. and  in  this  movement  Miss 
Stowell  appeared  to  better  advantage 
than  in  those  that  preceded. 


SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 

The  15th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Gericke, 
conductor,  will  be  in  Symphony  Hall 
this  afternoon.  The  programme  will  in- 
clude Haydn's  symphony  in  D major 
(B.  and  H.  No.  2),  Saint-Saens’  ’cello 
concerto  in  A minor,  No.  1,  and  Vincent 
d’lndy’s  symphony  on  a mountain  air 
j for  orchestra  and  piano, 
j The  symphony  is  the  12th  composed  by 
i Haydn  for  the  Saloman  concerts  in  Lon- 
don. and  Haydn  wrote  of  the  concert  at 
which  it  was  produced:  "The  whole 

company  was  delighted,  and  so  was  I.  I 
took  in  this  evening  4000  gulden  (about 
”2000).  One  can  make  as  much  as  this 
°,nly.  in,,  England.”  Miss  Elsa  Ruegger, 
tlie  cellist,  will  make  her  third  appear- 
ance at  these  concerts.  She  was  born 
at  Lucerne  in  1881  and  studied  at  Brus- 
sels. She  first  played  in  Boston  in  1899. 
She  has  recently  returned  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  she  gave  concerts 
with  Miss  Marie  Nichols,  a violinist  of 
this  city. 

D’Idy’s  symphony  was  first  played  here 
four  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bauer  was 
the  pianist.  Mr.  Gebhard  will  be  the 
pianist  this  afternoon.  The  mountain 
air  chosen  by  d’lndy  for  his  chief  theme 
may  be  heard  in  the  Cevennes,  "sung 
’ with  full  voice  by  a young  girl.”  The 
r symphony  is  built  up  on  this  air.  It 
was  composed  in  1886.  and  it  is  much 
less  involved  and  more  frankly  me- 
lodious than  the  second  symphony  in 
B flat,  a masterpiece  which  recently 
disquieted  some  of  the  orthodox 
brethren. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  orchestra  will  be  away  on  its 
fourth  trip.  The  programme  of  the 
concerts  on  the  23d  and  24th  will  be  as 
follows:  The  overture  to  “Der  Frei- 
sebuetz,”  Rubinstein’s  piano  concerto  in 
D minor  No.  4 (Mr.  Ernest  Hutcheson 
of  Baltimore,  pianist),  and  Mahler’s 
fifth  symphony,  wlr.ch  will  be  repeated 
by  request. 


The  programme  of  the  15th  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  j 
? Gericke  conductor,  given  last  night  in  j 
| "Symphony  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

| (ymphony  in  D major  (B.  &.  II.  No.  2).. Haydn 

I Concerto  iu  A minor  No.  1 for  ’cello 

rv  .Saint-Saens  ! 

dv-mphonv  on  a mountain  air  for  orchestra 

and  piano.  No.  1 D’lndy 

Haydn  himself  was  well  pleased,  at 
the  first  performance  of  this  symphony. 
The  concert  was  a brilliant  one.  Brig- 
ida  Banti,  the  singer,  who  enchanted 
all  that  heard  her,  who  lived  gayly  and 
died  In  the  poorhouse;  Anne  MarichelU, 
who  by  her  will  left  a sum  of  money  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte;  Viotti,  the  violin- 
ist, and  the  great  oboist,  Ferlendls,  who 
then  made  his  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, and  two  singing  men  of  renown 
were  the  soloists.  It  was  Haydn  s last 
benefit  concert  in  the  city  where  lie 
was  highly  honored.  He  entered  in 
k that  note  book  in  which  he  entered 
many  curious  observations  and  reflec- 
tions: "I  took  in  this  evening  4000  gul- 

den (about  $2000);  one  can  make  as 
much  as  this  only  in  England."  Fur- 
thermore, the  orchestra  on  this  occa- 
sion numbered  about  60.  The  orchestra 
* of  the  first  six  concerts  was  made  up  of 
about  40.  ... 

The  Herald  has  before  this  dis- 
cussed the  injury  done  the  symphonic 
music  of  Mozart  and  Hadyn  by  per- 
formances in  a great  hall  by  modern 
orchestras,  in  which  the  wind  instru- 
ments are  doubled  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a just  balance  witli  the  great, 
and  of  strings.  It  has  also  referred 
to  the  attempt  of  some  in  Germany  to 
r lay  this  music  under  more  tavorao- 
conditions.  Thus  Rcznicek,  who  has 
been  conducting  concerts  of  old  music 
in  Berlin,  gives  them  in  a compara- 
tively' small  hall  and  with  a small  or- 
chestra. And  so  ill  London  when  Mo- 
zart’s birthday  was  celebrated  last 
month  by  the  Concert-Goers’  Club  in 
Bechsteln  Hall  with  Mr.  Wood  as 
conductor,  the  symphony  in  E flat, 
composed  when  Mozart  was  8 years 
old,  the  introduction  to  "Bastien  and 
Bastienne,”  composed  when  he  was 
a few  years  older,  the  baUet  music 
from  “Idomeneo,”  the  great  sy’mphoriy 
G minor  and  some  other  pieces 


ayedP 

only  3"6.  • 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment 
to  hear  in  this  city  a symphony  by 
Haydn  or  Mozart  played  in  Jordan  or 
Chickering  Hall  by  a small  orchestra  of 
picked  men.  But  in  the  present  apa- 
thetic condition  of  the  Boston  musical 
public  it  would  be  prudent  to  defer  the 
experiment. 

The  symphony  played  last  night  stood 
the  unreasonable  test  of  a huge  hall 
much  better  than  others  of  Haydn  and 
the  performance  was  one  abounding  in 
vitality  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
most  careful  finish  in  the  details. 

The  Intense  admirers  of  the  ultra- 
modern French  school,  which  has  been 
so  recently  discovered  by  them  that 
they  have  the  furious  and  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  recent  converts,  are  ready  to 
sneer  at  Camille  Saint-Saens  and  to 
class  him  with  the  periwigged.  They 
forget  there  was  a time  when  Saint- 
Saens  himself  was  looked  on  as  a dan- 
gerous radical,  a disturber  of  esfem 
lished  order  and  pleasant,  confident 
dreams.  They  blind  themselves  to  Saint- 
Saens’  great  merits,  to  bis  talent  that 
Is  akin  to  genius:  his  calm  mastery  of 
technic,  his  exquisite  sense  of  propor- 
tion, his  clearness,  his  logical  arrange- 
ment of  musical  thought,  the  artful 
simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  his  or- 
chestra. , , , ' , . 

It  is  true  that  he  has  probably  said  his 
say,  thaft  his  latest  works  have  little  , 
true  life;  it  is  also  true  that  his  music  j 
was  never  deeply  emotional;  but  hist 
best  works— and  they  are  not  few— are 
strikingly  Individual  in  their  lucidity  and 
elegance.  This  ’cello  concerto,  for  in- 
stance, has  distinction,  and  there  are 
charming  pages,  as  those  of  the  minuet, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  Saint-Saens. 

It  also  has  the  merit  of  being  short— a 
great  merit  in  a ’cello  concerto,  for  a 
little  ’cello  in  solo  goes  a long  way. 
Miss  Ruegger  played  in  the  fitting  spirit, 
and  displayed  both  tone  and  general 
artistry. 

D’Indv.  no  longer  calls  his  “Wallen- 
stein” a symphony ; and' his  symphony 
"Jean  Hunyade”  (1876),  was  thrown 
overboard  by  him  long  ago.  There  is 
a difference  of  almost  20  years  between 
the  composition, of’  the  symphony  on  a 
mountain  air  and  that  of  the  symphony 
in  B flat  major  which,  played  here 
under  the  composer’s  direction,  irritated 
certain  highly  estimable  persons  who, 
to  use  the  cant  of  the  period,  are  not 
wholly  “in' touch  with  the  modern  mu-  j 
sical  movement.”  i 

When  this  symphony  on  a mountain 
air  was  produced  here  about  four  years 
ago,  with  Mr.  Bauer  as  the  pianist,  it 
gave  great  pleasure  to  many,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it -will  for  some  I 
years  to  come  enjoy  greater  popular 
favor  than  the  superb  work  which  will 
in  due  time  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
great  symphonies  of  the  world.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  present  preference  are 
not  far  to  seek,  for  the  music  of  the 
first  symphony  has  elements  of  imme- 
diate popularity.  The  fact  that  a pianist 
is  seen  at  work  excites  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  a soloist  rather  than 
in  a conventionally  scored  symphonic 
work,  and  their  name  is  legion;  yet 
the  pianist  is  here  no  more  a soloist 
than  the  oboist  or  the  English  horn 
player.  Indeed,  it  is  a pity  that  the 
piano  was  placed  last  night  in  a domi- 
nating position,  for  this  position,  no 
doubt  unavoidable,  gave  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  work 
the  idea  that  the  symphony  might  be 
a thinly  disguised  concerto,  whereas 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kind;  the  piano  is 
an  instrument  in  ensemble. 

Again,  the  chief  melody,  which  as 
treated  by  d’lndy  at  times  bears  a cu- 
rious resemblance  to  Bruant’s  canaille 
ditty,  “a  la  Villette,”  and  the  tributary 
themes  are  more  obviously  melodic 
than  those  of  the  second  symphony, 
and  the  treatment  of  them  is  franker. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  the  harmonic 
speech  of  d’lndy  is  here  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  familiar  musical  usage; 
that  there  is  more  of  superficial  inter- 
est; and  that  the  peasant  and  boister- 
ous jollity  of  the  Finale  makes  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  nerves. 

D’lndy  has  more  than  once  looked  to 
the  hills  for  inspiration,  and  at  times  in 
this  symphony  he  dwells  among  them. 

' e atmosphere  is  often  that  of  the  cool 
/.ountains,  and  there  are  suggestions  of 
/Ature  that  are  of  fragrant  and  of  out- 
door beauty.  The  first  two  movements 
contain  passages  that  are  contemplative 
and  serene;  yet  the  hearer,  though  he 
stands  with  the  composer  above  the 
every-day  and  garish  world,  is  not  lost 
in  the  clouds,  nor  does  he  find,  as  in 
some  of  d’lndy’s  compositions,  the  air 
too  nipping  and  eager. 

There  is  much  pure  and  noble  music 
in  this  symphony,  and  the  fine  taste  of 
the  composer  keeps  him  from  vulgarity 
in  the  finale  where  it  would  be  easy, 
almost  permissible,  to  be  extremely 
vulgar— both  rhythniically  and  orehes- 
trally.  The  orchestration  throughout  is 
rich  and  sonorous,  and  it  is  especially 
rich  indiscretion.  Mpi -Gebhard  played 
well  his  part,  and  trie'  .performance  in 
general  was  one  of  tile  highest  poetic 
excellence.  Mr.  Gericktfe  conducted  with 
gusto  and  spirit  and  the  imagination 
displayed  in  his  interpretation  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  that  of  the  com->‘ 
poser. 

MISS  HALLSRECITAL. 

Miss  Marie  Hall,  violinist,  gave  her 
third  and  last  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  , 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Harty  played  delightful  accompani- 
ments. The  programme  included  Paga- 
! nini’s  concerto  in  D major,  Wilhelm’s 
transcription  of  Schubert’s  “Ave  Maria,” 
Kies’  Adagio,  Schubert’s  "L’Abeille.” 
Wieniawski’s  "Hajer  Kati”  and  “Faust” 
‘Fantasia, 

The  audience  was  larger  than  at  the 
j preceding  recitals,  but  after  Miss  Hall's 
successful  appearance  at  a Symphony 
concert  an  intelligent  foreigner  might 
reasonably  have  argued  that  the  hall 
yesterday  would  have  been  crowded.  He 
knows  not  the  ways  of  Bostonians. 
A player  may  be  applauded  boisterously 
at  a Symphony  concert;  the  recalls 
may  be  frequent;  the  excitement  mayy 
even  last  over  the  following  Sunday-7 
But  let  the  violinist  or  pianist  give  / 


recital  within”'  the  .d,  he  i 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  will  be  | 
a.  'small  audience. 

Miss  Hall  has  suffered  this  season  as 
Messrs.  Weingartner,  Damrosch,  Bauer, 
Pugno  Reisenauer  and  other  visitors 
have  suffered.  Not  only  have  many  Bos- 
tonians refused  to  dance  to  the  piping, 
thev  have  refused  to  hear  the  piping. 

It  Is  not  fashionable  this  season,  we  are 
told  to  go  to  concerts. 

Miss  Hall,  on  the  whole,  played  yes- 
terday with  a greater  freedom  and  with 
a more  pronounced  emotional  display 
than  at  her  other  recitals.  A loyal  pu- 
pil of  Sevcik,  she  played  Paganinis 
concerto,  and  for  the  most  part  she 
played  It  well.  There  are  some  who 
violently  protest  against  any  music  by 
Paganini  and  say  he  was  nothing  but 
a trickster.  This  they  say  in  their  in- 
vincible ignorance;  for  the  testimony 
of  sensitive  musicians,  composers  and 
violinists,  who  heard  Paganini,  is  unan- 
imous in  this;  they  all  wondered  at  his 
emotional  power  In  playing  a melody 
and  at  his  dramatic  intensity,  and  thgy 
were  profoundly  moved. 

This  greatest  of  violinists  was  un- 
fortunate in  that  the  compositions 
which  .bear  his  name  in  all  probability 
give  us  only  a faint  idea  of  his  music 
as  he  plaved  it;  for  he  was  jealous  of 
his  manuscripts  and  did  not. like  to  have 
others  see  thefii.  ft  is  doubtful  whether 
he  played  much  of  Tils  music  as  It  has 
been  preserved.  Thus  he  shares  the  fate 
of  Alexis  Chauvet,  the  French  organ- 
ist who  died  too  soon.  His  published 
comcositions,  we  have  been  told  by 
those  who  knew  him,  give  only  an  im- 
perfect impression  of^his  ability  and 
the  manuscripts  of-  his  chief  works  were 
lost  soon  after  his  death. 

The  smaller  pieces  gave  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  .warmly  applausive  hearers, 
and  Miss  Hajl  was  obliged  to  add  pieces 
to  the  programme  after,-'  the  “Hajer 
Kati,”  whicli  she  played  with  milch 
spirit  and  after  the  “Faust”  fantasia, 
in  which  she  displayed  true  emotion. 
Wieniawski’s  "Faust”  fantasia  is  one, 
of  the  very  few  pieces,  of  the  kind  that 
answer  the  title.,  (hat  are  fantasias  and 
not  mere  potpourris.-  Especially  admir- 
able is  the  manlier  in  which  suggestions 
of  several  scenes  are  hinted  at  in  the 
of 


"TThns said  that  the  hero  of  tS 

stoiy  sinned  because  he  attempted 
fulfil  his  desire  ir.  opposition  to  natural] 


and  appointed  laws 
lolan fe| 


that  he  must  n< 

on  a pipe.  He  plays  on  It  an 
expresses  his  wish,  'inis  wisl 
natural  and  a highly  commendal 
to  sec  his  betrothed  after  a lori 


playl 
thus  I 


e one: 
epara- 

tion.  By  expressing  this  desire  he  kills 
his  hetrotlied  and  he.  too.  dies. 

What  law  did  loian  transgress?  An 
unlucky  fellow.  -.s  hero.  Having 
worked  hard  all  winter,  sustained  by 
thought  of  his  sweetheart,  tie  goes  home 
in  the  early  spring,  and  as  he  goes 
along  singing  and  chinking  his  bag  of 
gold,  the  wood-folk  invite  him  to  v*m 
them  They  thus  break  a solemn  law, 
for  it  is  forbidden  them  to  show  them- 
selves to  mortals.'  Thef  Old  One  tells 
them  thev  must  not  do  this,  but  he. 
too.  breaks  the  law.  And  who  frame# 
these  famous  laws? 

A mar.  o .eying  the  great  instinct  of 
nature,  obeying  it  in  a healthy  and  sane 
manner,  without  violating  any  law  of 
God  or  man.  brings  death  upon  nis 
loved  one  and  himself.  The  wocd-follf, 
whether  thev  be  kindly  or  malicious, 
are  without  the  pa’.e  of  moral  law.  » 
And  this  Dine,  this  sacred  pipe?  ] 
The  Old  One  says: 

“ ’Tis  the  pipe  God  gave  to  Lilith. 

And  she  played  to  mail  in  Eden. 

Bat  its  Charm  was  rent  by  woman.  / 

Where  did  Mr.  Barton  find  this  leg-end 
of  the  pipe? 

Adam’s  First  W ife. 

We  all  know  the  Lilith  sung  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti: 

"It  was  Lilitb,  the  wife  of  Adam ; 

(Eden  bower  e In  flower.) 
Not  a drop  of  her  blood  was  human.  s 

But  she  vy-us  made  like  a soft  sweet  woman. 

She  persuaded  the  Serpent  for  lojre  of 
her  to  tempt  Eve.  And  Marcel  Schwob, 

In  his  fantastical  story,  “Lilith,**  repre- 
sents Rossetti  after  his  first  affections 
and  passions— his  love  for  the  tormented 
virgins  of  Correggio,  the  placid  virgins 
0f  Raphael,  the  beatific  women  of  Bru- 
opening  pages.  Fragments  of  themes  netto  Latini.  the  lazy  languid  Jenny, 
and  characteristic  orchestral  figures  ap-  tj,e  revengeful  Helen  with  her  waxen 
pear  for  a moment,  they  quickly  lose  doI1  Rose  Mary  with  the  magic  beryl— 
their  shape  or  are  blended  with  others,  enamored  madlv  of  Lilith.  "Then  ne 
as  sleep-chasings  in  the  brain  after  an  ]0Ved  Lilith,  the  first”  wife  of  Adam, 
operatic  performance.  and  sde  was  not  born  of  man.  She  was 

not  made  of  red  earth,  as  was  Eve,  but 


of  Desire”  and  the  per- 
formances of  it  excited 
much  discussion.  Some 
praised  Mr.  Barton’s 
libretto  for  Its  poetic 
spirit  and  expression. 
Otners  lound  it  vague  and  unsuitable 
for  operatic  purposes.  Some  found 
pleasure  in  its  symbolism  and  argued 
that  symbolism  must  necessarily  be  ob- 
scure, if  not  wholly  unintelligible  to  the 
everyday  man.  The  reply  to  this  state- 
ment is  simple:  Then  the  audience  for 
such  an  opera  should  be  composed  of 
symbolists,  for  the  everyday  man  or 
woman  demands  action  or  human  inter- 
est in  a libretto.  The  precifee  number  of 
symbolists  in  Boston  is  not  given  in  the 
directory  or  in  the  blue  book— it  is  not 
given  even  in  the  Social  Register.  Sym- 
bolists may  be  found  in  all  classes  of 
society;  there' may  be  symbolists  among 
plumbers,  promoters  and  the  untitled 
aristocracy;  hut  there  is  no  definite, 
statistical  information.  There  are  some 
who  find  symbols  in  everything,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Biowne  found  quincunxes  in 
the  heavens,  in  the  optic  nerve,  in  roots 
of  trees,  in  the  w’aters  under  the  earth. 
To  some  a trolley  car  is  a symbol.  If 
•you  ask  one  of  these  mild-eyed  enthusi- 
asts the  nature  of  any  one  of  his  sym- 
bols translated  into  the  speech  of  the 
street,  he  will  stammer  or  be  silent  and 
look  unutterable  things.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats  has  a great  deal  to  say  about 
symbolism  in  his  "Ideas  of  Good  and 
Evil,”  and  much  that  he  says  is  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  he  Is 
symbolically  vague.  If  he  would 
stick  to  the  use  of  the  word  symbolism, 
as  synonymous  with  "evocation,”  “sug- 
gestion." all  would  be  well. 

Mr.  Yeats  says,  for  instance:  “There 

are  no  lines  with  more  melancholy 
beauty  than  these  by  Burns: 

"The  white  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white 
wave. 

And  time  Is  setting  with  me.  O!" 
and  these  lines  are  perfectly  symbolical. 
Take  from  them  the  whiteness  of  the 
moon  -and  of  the  wave,  whose  relation 
to  the  setting  of  time  is  too  subtle  for 
the  intellect,  and  you  take  from  them 
their  beauty.  But,  when  all  are  to- 
gether—moon  and  wave  and  whiteness 
and  setting  time  and  the  last  melan- 
choly cry— they  evoke  an  emotion  which 
cannot  be  evoked  by  any  other  ar- 
rangement of  colors  and  sounds  and 
forms.  We  may  call  this  metaphorical 
writing,  but  it  is  better  to  call  it  sym- 
bolical writing,  because  metaphors  are 
not  profound  enough  to  be  moving, 
when  they  are  not  symbols,  and  when 
they  are  symbols  they  are  the  most 
perfect,  because  the  most  subtle,  out- 
side of  pure  sound,  and  through  them 
i one  can  the  best  find  out  what  symbols 
! are.” 

The  one  thing  that  appeals  to  the 
! everyday  man  in  these  lines  of  Burns 
Is  the  cry  that  Time  is  setting.  He  is 
reminded  that  he.  too,  is  nearing  the 
grave;  that  the  ground  is  becoming  im- 
patient for  him.  He  perhaps  has  never 
seen  a white  moon,  or  he  has  never 
recognized  one  as  such.  The  thing  of 
human  interest  is  the  reminder  of  the 
inevitable  tomb. 

What  does  he  care  for  the  tinkling 
symbols? 


uimre  opera  "The  Pipe  o(  matter  that  was  not  human;  she  had 
been  like  a serpent,  and  it  was she 
that  tempted  the  serpent  to  tempt  the 

J*g  * ' 

But  the  tale  is  otherwise  told  In  cer- 
tain legends.  Adam  was  excommuni- 
cated for  150  years  because  he  tasted  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  during  those  years 
he  saw  not  Eve,  but  he  formed  Lilith 
out  of  the  earth,  took  her  to  wife  and 
by  her  had  many  sons  and  daughters, 
all  demons.  At  the  end  of  150 
the  ban  was  removed,  and  he  marriea 
Eve,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  con- 
sorted with  the  Demon.  Gthers  say 
that  Lilith,  the  first  wife  Of  Adam, 
refused  obedience  to  him;  that  he  pry* 
nounced  the  great  name  of  God  and  by 
virtue  of  this  word  she  did  fly  away 

into  the  air  ' 

But  in  "Lilith’s  Daughter,  the  story 
by  Anatole  France,  Lilith  made  ot 
red  clay,  left  Adam  of  her  own  free 
will.  "He  was  living  in  a state  of  in- 
nocence when  she  went  away  from  hlui 
to  go  to  that  region  where  years  aJ- 
terward  the  Persians  settled.  This  re- 
gion was  then  inhabited  by  preadamlte  » 
who  were  more  intelligent  and  more 
beautiful  than  men.  As  Lilith  had  no 
part  in  the  fair  of  our  first  father,  she 
was  not  tainted  with  original  sin.  and 
she  thus  escaped  the  curse  pronounced 
against  Eve  and  her  descendants.  She 
is  free  from  pain  and  death.  Havips 
no  soul  to  save,  she  Is  incapable  of 
good  or  evil  action.  Her  daughters, 
whom  she  had  in  a mysterious  wedlock, 
are  as  immortal  as  herself,  and  they, 
too,  are  free  in  action  and  in  thought, 
for  thev  can  neither  gain  nor  lose  in  the 
sight  of  God.”  One  of  these  daughters 
was  loved  by  Paul  d’Ervy  some  yearn 
ago.  He  had.  betrayed  the  friendship 
of  a man  and  taken  her  away  irom 
him  in  Constantinople.  Returning  witn 
her  to  Paris  he  had  the  folly  to  show 
her  to  a friend,  who,  although  he  was 
about  to  be  married,  fell  passional 
in  love  with  Leila,  deserted  his 
trothed  and  was  false  to  d’Ervy. 
suddenly  left  Paris  for  Persia,  but 
gave  her  lover  in  parting  a leaf 
which  this  prayer  was  pricked  in  Pi 
sian  characters:  “Prayer  of  Lei 

daughter  of  Lilith.  My  God,  prom' 
me  death,  that  I may  enjoy  life. 

God,  give  me  remorse,  that  I may 
pleasure.  My  God.  make  me  the  e‘ 
of  Eve’s  daughters!” 

Lilith,  the  Demon 

But  the  conception  that  Lilith  was 
Adam’s  first  wife  appears  to  have  been 
spread,  says  a learned  writer,  though 
Buxtorf's  "Lexicon  Talmudicum.”  Li- 
lith, as  known  to  the  rabbis  and  jn 
early  Jewish  legendary  lore  was  a te- 
i male  demon,  a Lamia,  a seductive 
woman  with  long  hair.  She  was  queen 
I //  Zemargad.  Abriman  was'  her  son. 
/]e  was  a demon  of  the  night  and  it  Is 
/jaid  that  Jewish  exiles  in  Bab: 
worshipped  her.  The  Arabians  ce 
her  a holy  dame,  but  others  feqred 
as  a sueetibe  or  as  a vampire.  Is' 
sings;  "The  wild  beasts  of  the  d> 
shall  a iso  meet  with  the  wild  heas 
the  island.”  but  "the  wild  heas! 
the  desert”  are  in  the  original 
daughters  of  the  owl"  and  here 
reference  to  Lilith,  as  some  be! 

She  sometimes  stole,  sometimes 
little  children,  especially  the  new 
and  so  it  was  the  custom  to  put  up 
inscription  in  each  of  the  eorne. 
a birth  chamber:  "Adam  and- 

Avaunt  thee.  Lilith!”  to  gua 
from  foui  enchantment. 

In  Italy  she  was  long  confoul 
with  Herodias,  not  the  cruel  and 
fill  woman  of  the  New  Testament, 
an  older  Herodias  This  Lilith-' 
rodias  had  12  daughters,  and  she 
ier  daughters,  la  land  tells  us, -are. 


Iol tin's  .Sin. 

The  Herald  has  already  discussed  Mr.  | 
Barton’s  libretto  and  Mr.  Converse’s  | 
music,  but  it  may  now  be  permitted  to  | 
speak  with  reference  to  one  or  two  I 
points  that  have  excited  controversy.  I 
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of  the  different  kinds  of  fever  foremen 
the  gypsies  have  many  cures.  Lilnn 
is  regarded  among  the  gypsies  as  the 
cause  of  catalepsy  or  fits.  She  some- 
times presides  at  the  witches’  dance. 

But  where  did  Mr.  Barton  find  the 
tale  of  God’s  gift  of  the  Pipe  of  De- 
sire to  Lilith? 

There  is  a curious  legend  that  Lilith 
was  created  by'  the  Lord  as  an  ideal 
woman,  the  incarnation  of  purity  and 
devotion.  The  serpent,  envious  of  the 
happiness  of  Adam  and  Lilith,  told  the 
Lord  that  the  two  were  unmated:  for, 
while  Lilith  dreamed  only  of  God.  Adam 
thought  only  of  Lilith.  The  serpent 
persuaded  God  to  create  another  wom- 
an, Heva,  and,  ensnared  by  her  sensu- 
ous charms,  Adam  forgot  both  God  and 
Lilith.  The  Marquis  de  Belloy  based  a 
long  poem  on  this  legend,  in  W'hich  there 
is  a hint  perhaps  at  the  gift  of  the  pipe 
to  Lilith,  who  by  her  purity  was  fa- 
vored by  God,  while  Adam  lost  his  hap- 
piness through  the  sensuality  of  Heva. 
And  here  might  be  a place  for  quota- 
tions from  the  strange  treatise.  "De 
Peccato  Originali,"  by  Hadrian  Bever- 
land.  for  wriiting  which  the  author  was 
thrown  into  prison  at  The  Hague— Peig- 
not  says  erroneously  at  Leyden— and 

( the  book  Itself  was  condemned  to  be 

burned. 

! 

1 n Contradiction. 

Mr.  Barton’s  libretto,  as  The  Herald 
said  the  day  after  the  performance  of 
"The  Pipe  of  Desire,”  is  often  poetic  in 
hought  and  in  expression,  but  by  rea- 
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son  of  its  vagueness  of  symbolism,  its 
lack  of  action  and  human  interest,  un- 
suited to  the  stage.  Symbolism,  unless 
the  story  have  Interest  to  the  uniniti- 
ated, the  every-day  men  and  women,  is 
ineffective  on  the  public  stage. 

Symbolism,  according  to  Mr.  Charles 
Morice,  is  the  mixing  together  in  the 
form  of  a fiction  the  objects  which  have 
awakened  sentiments  in  the  soul.  “The 
means  of  doing  this  is  suggestion;  the 
object  is  to  incite  in  people  the  remem- 
brance of  something  which  they  have 
never  seen." 

But  in  the  theatre  the  spectator  is 
moved  only  by  what  he  lias  seen, 
known,  felt  or  vaguely  desired. 

If  only  the  symbolists  could  agree  on 
| the  precise  meaning  of  their  symbols. 
, As  Mr.  Anatole  France  wrote  in  get.  tie 
I irony:  "Unfortunately,  Mr.  Ghil  says 

(that  the  letter  O is  blue,  and  Mr.  Rim- 
baud says  that.  O is  red.  And  these  ex- 
quisitely sickly  persons  dispute  between 
themselves  under  the  indulgent  eye  of 
Stephane  Mallarme.”  Mr.  Prance  is 
I not  here  strictly  accurate  In  statement, 
for  the  first  line  of  Rimbaud’s  poem  is 
as  follows:  "A  nolr,  E blanc,  I rouge, 

U vert.  O bleu,  .voyelles.’’  Nevertheless, 
lit  is  true  that  symbolists  are  seldom  In 
l accordance. 
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Opera  Librettos. 

A good  libretto  is  sought  for  eagerly 
by  modern  opera  composers.  Sonzogno, 
the  music  publisher,  established  a com- 
petition last  year  and  offered  a prize 
of  f.25,000  for  the  best  and  f. 10,000  for 
the  second  best.  No  libretto  was  to  be 
received  after  midnight  Dec.  31.  1905. 
At  that  time  555  had  been  received  and 
several  came  later  which  were  post- 
marked the  31st.  The  prizes  have  not 
yet  been  awarded,  but  here  are  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  librettos:  Old  sto- 
ries; Tarquin  and  Lucretia  (2).  More 
modern  stories:  Sordello,  Bianca  Ca- 

pelio  (2),  Isabella  Fieschi.  Cesar  Borg’a, 
"William  the  Silent.  Of  a patriotic  na- 
ture: Mazzini.  the  Banner  Bearers, 

Calabria.  Russia.  Poland,  France.  Rev- 
olutionary: Socialism,  May  1st.  The 

Strike.  Humanity.  Religious:  Satan. 

Antichrist,  God.  Medical:  The  Mad- 
house. , 

What  a libretto  can  do  for  an  opera  is 
shown  by  the  enormous  success  of  "Cav- 
alleria  Rusticana’’  and  "Pagliaccl.  The 
former  is  a powerful  play  without  mu- 
sic, and  when  Duise  is  the  heroine  tbere 
is  no  thought  of  Mascagni's  music.  The 
subject  of  the  latter  Inspired  at  least 
two  plays  that  moved  audiences  long  be- 
fore Leoncavallo  was  known  as  a mu- 
siclsn 

Librettists  are  surely  at  their  wits’ 
end  for  a subject,  for,  just  as  a popular 
novel  Is  at  once  dramatised  for  the  play 
house  so  plays  and  novels  are  hurriedly 
converted  into  librettos  for  operatic  pur- 
poses. In  Italy  last  year  operas  ap- 
peared with  these  librettos:  Anna  Ka- 
renina, Mile,  de  Belle-Isle,  Cecilia, 
Quo  Vadis.  the  Bride  of  Corinth 
and  among  the  familiar  names  of 
heros  and  heroines  we  find  Cleopatra, 
MOS3S,  Cassandra,  the  Bumenides,  Van 
Dyck,  Pergolesi.  Whether  the  opera  be 
tragic  or  comic,  there  Is  first  of  all  the 
hunt  for  a libretto.  Not  long  ago  Mr. 
Savage  declared  his  willingness  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  a good  'book.  "As  for  the 
music,  Broadwav  is  full  of  composers." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  librettos  of 
certain  famous  operas  are  absurd.  That 
of  "Trovatore"  is  often  cited.  It  is 
Bald  that  Verdi  himself  never  knew 
which  brother  went  to  the  scaffold  In 
the  last  act.  whether  the  Count  or  Man- 
rlco  was  the  lawful  son  of  Ferrandos 
master  But  the  hearer,  swept  along  by 
the  action  and  by  Verdi's  passionate 
music,  has  no  time  for  minute  examina- 
tion. There  is  a story  of  burning  love, 
consuming  Jealousy,  hatred,  maternal 
devotion,  woman's  sacrifice,  reckless 
vengeance.  Is  Violetta  In  "Travlata 
absurd  becaus  • she  sings  when  d>mg  of 
consumption?  How  about  Tristan  bawl- 


ing and"  screaming  for  nearly  an  hour 
when  dvlng  from  his  wound.  Any  opera 
is  inherently  absurd,  for  song  Is  not  the 
natural  speech  ot  man.  A certain 
amount  of  absurdity  is  taken  for  srant- 
ed.  But  we  repeat,  there  must  be  action 
or  human  interest  of  some  sort,  or  the 
audience  will  yawn. 

A Look  Backward. 

Both  Mr.  Converse  and  Mr.  Barton 
have  undoubtedly  learned  much  by  the 
performance  of  their  work.  Mr.  Barton 
has  found  out  that  a play  is  not  nec- 
essarily effective  in  a theatre  because  it 
has  poetic  or  literary  quality.  M-fhe-jn- 
verse  will  undoubtedly  writer  still  more 
effectively  for  human  voices.  He  has 
learned  the  limitations  as  well  as  the 
resources  of  the  voice.  It  is  said  that 
Messrs..  Converse  and  Barton  are  now 
at  work  on  an  opera  of  greater  length, 
with  a s.tory  of  colonial  times. 

The  performance  taugnt  lessons  of 
importance  to  all  those  Invested  ,)n 
the  establishment  here  of  local  opeia. 

The  costumes  and  the  stage  scene  wore 
disappointing.  The  costumes  were  In- 
effective in  every  way.  The  sylphs  and 
Undines  were  cumbrously  clad,  and 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  raporous 
lightness:  the  costumes  of  the  three 
chief  characters  lacked  distinction.  It 
is  'better  to  employ  for  a stage  per- 
formance men  whose  trade,  it  is  to  paint 
scenery  and  provide  costumes.  Tney 
live  In  the  theatre.  They  know  the  re- 
quirements of  the  stage.  Furthermoie, 
there  should  be  only  one  stage  mana- 
ger, and  he  should  not  be  bothered  in 
directing  the  lighting  by  inexperienced 
advisers  with  aesthetic  theories.  It  mav 
be  said  that  the  stage  directions,  as 
printed  In  the  play-  book,  were  not 
strictly  carried  out.  Naoia  in  the  libret- 
to  enters  “Her  thin  clothing  is  torn, 
her  feet  are  bare  and  her  torehead  is 
bleeding."  There  was  no  attention  paid 

°Bu'tSit  ' not  always  possible  to  be 
realistic  in  stage  directions  Inexora- 
ble realism  is  often  ineffective.  John 
Ford’fold  play  with  the  title  that  did 
not  shock  Elizabethan  ears  was  pro- 
duced as  "Annabella  et  Giovanni"  In 
Paris  Nov.  6,  1894.  Ford  gave  this  di- 
rection (Act  5.  scene  4>:  "Enter  Giovan- 
ni with  a heart  upon  h!s  dagger.  Twas 

IF  the  heart  of  Ills  too  dearly  loved  sister 
whom  he  had  killed  to  save  her  fro 
fearful  punishment  or  from  the  wratn 
of  her  husband  Marcel  Schwob  « 
at  the  rehearsal,  and  in  his  ess<v 
"Robert  Louis  Stevenson  he  tells  of  an 
experiment  In  realism:  ’The  actor  en- 
tered. brandishing  his  dagger  which  ha' 
at  the  end  the  heart  of  a freshly  kille 
sheep.  We  sat  stupified.  Across  th_ 
footlights,  on  the  stage  with  its  decora^ 
tions,  nothing  was  less  like  a heart  thar 
a real  heart.  This  bit  of  flesh  locked' 
like  a piece  of  butcher’s  meat,  all  violet. 
Tills  was  not  the  bleeding  heart  of  the 
fab  \nnabella.  Wc  then  concluded  that, 
if  a real  heart  seemed  a sham  on  the 
stage  a sham  heart  would  seem  real 
Tim  heart  of  Annabella  was  made  ou- 
of  red  flannel.  This  flannel  was  cut  in 
the  shape  that  one  sees  on  holy  Images. 
The  red  was  Incomparably  brilliant,  not 
at  all  the  color  of  blood.  When  w-  fj® 
Giovanni  appear  a second  time  with  his 
dagger,  we  shuddered  for  a monr*-r.  . I 
because  there,  without  any  doubt. j 
beautiful  Annabella' s bleeding  heart. i 
The  performance  of  "The  P;pe  lot  I 
Desire"  was  in  many  ways  a.  njKo-  I 
worthy  event,  certainly  for  the  pres-  ■ 
ent,  and  possibly  for  the  future.  Mr. ^ 
Converse’s  score  charged  with  beauty, 
and  emotion,  alive  with  dramatic  spirit*" 
would  Interest,  delight,  and  move  o’A 


audience  In  any  opera!  house  here  or  in 
Europe.  The  performance,  as  far  as  the 
singers,  chorus,  orchestra1  and  conduc- 
tor were  concerned,  showed  that  the 
belief  In  the  possibility  of  local  opera 
Is  not  wild  or  foolish. 


LOCAL. 

Mr.  Converse's  opera,  "The  Pipe  of 
Desire,"  will  be  performed  at  popplar 
prices  In  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. March  6.  The  postponement  was 
much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  Interest  in 
the  performance  announced  for  last 
Thursday  night  was  so  great  that  the 
house  was  practically'  sold  out.  Yet 
there  are  a few  tickets  still  on  sale  at 
Jordan  Hall. 

There  will  bo  no  Symphony  concerts 
this  week. . The  orchestra  is  away  on  Its 
monthly  trip.  The  programme  of  the 
concerts  of  the  23d  and  24th  will  Include 
the  overture  to  "Der  Freischuetz,”  Ru- 
binstein's piano  concerto  In  D minor, 
No.  4 (Mr.  Ernest  Hutcheson  of  Balti- 
more, pianist),  and  Mahler’s  colossal 
symphony  in  C sharp  minor.  No.  5, 
which  made  a deep  impression  at  the 
concerts  of  Feb.  2 and  3.  The  repetition 
will  be  in  response  to  the  request  of 
many. 

Mr.  George  Proctor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  gave  a 
piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  last 
Wednesday  evening.  He  played  Scar- 
latti's pastorale  and  capriccio,  Brahms’ 
rhapsody  in  B minor:  a prelude,  waltz, 
two  etudes  and  fantasia  in  F minor  by 
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MME.  CALVE’S  CONCERT. 

The  farewell  appearance  of  Mme.  Cal- 
ve in  Boston  this  season  will  be  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  21th  inst.  Since  Mme.  Calve  sang 
in  Boston  earlier  in  the  season  she  has 
given  concerts  through  the  West  and 
Northwest  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
She  is  now  coming  through  the  South  on 
her  way  to  this  city.  Wherever  she  has 
appeared  during  the  season  she  has  had 
a most  enthusiastic  reception  and  sung 
to  audiences  limited  in  capacity  only  by 
the  size  of  the  halls  in  which  she  has 
appeared.  In  her  coming  concert  here 
she  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Vermorel, 
violinist;  Mr.  Von  Norden,  tenor;  Mr. 
U.  S Kerr,  the  Boston  bass;  M.  De- 


enthusiastically  received.  She  is  an 
comparable  Lucia,  this  Intelligent  and 

e^hUeSEcoS,spKoeke  of  her  "beautiful  and 
sympathetic  voice  of  extended  compass 
and  nralsed  her  "exquisite  art.  We 
can  make  no  mistake  in  predicting  for 
her  an  enviable  career.” 

Miss  Sexton’s  engagement  at  Bergamo 
wa«  for  a month,  and  she  was  to  sing 
^ "Traviata”  as  well  as  In  "Lucia.” 
She  will  also  sing  In  other  Italian  cities. 


15TH  SUNDAY  CONCERT. 


Kneisels,  Handicapped  by  the  Illness 
of  Mr.  Schroeder,  Give  an  Ad- 
mirable Performance.  11 


creus,  pianist,  and  M.  JTleury..  flutjst. 


Mme.’  Calve  will  sing  both  arias  and 
songs.  Tne  sale  of  tickets  by  subscrip- 
tion has  already  far  exceeded  the  most 
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sanguine  expectations,  and  the  regular 
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box  office  sale  will  begin  at  Symphony 
Hall  next  Friday  morning. 
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Chopin;  Schumann's  Nachtstueck;  spin- 
ning song  from  “Flying  Dutchman,’’ 
Wagner-Liszt;  military  march,  Schu- 
bert-Tausig. 

The  16th  Chiekerlng  chamber  concert 
will  be  given  Sunday,  Feb.  18,  by  Mme. 
Olga  Samaroft,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Rogers,  baritone. 

Pupils’  recitals  will  be  given  at  the 
Faelten  pianoforte  school  on  the  even- 
ings of  Feb.  13,  14,  16,  17.  Complimentary 
tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  school. 

Miss  Terry's  second  chamber  concert 
will  b'e  given  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  20th,  by  Mrs. 
Lucia  Gale  Barber,  reader.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Kittredge,  tenor,  and  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Morse,  accompanist. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Svmphony  quartet  In  Brattle  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. will  be  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
22d.  The  programme  will  Include  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  quartet  in  F major,  op.  22,  No. 
2;  Brahms’  trio  for  piano  (Miss  Laura 
Hawkins),  violin  (Mr.  Willy  Hess)  and 
horn  (Mr.  Max  Hess),  and  Schumann’s 
quartet  in  A major,  op.  41,  No.  3. 

A recital  of  music  for  two  pianos  will 
be  given  by  Messrs.  Harold  Randolph 
and  Ernest  Hutcheson  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  March  6.  Orders 
for  tickets  may  now  be  sent  to  the  hall. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  the  artist  course  of  the  Fael- 
ten pianoforte  school  in  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
th  , ..  She  will  play  pieces  by  Bach. 

Beethoven.  Mendelssohn.  Franck,  Franz- 
Liszt.  Chopin  and  Strauss-Schuett. 

Pupils  of  Mme.  Annette  Welsh  will 
give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th.  The  programme 
will  include  two  quartets  and  a trio  for 
female  voices,  and  songs  by  Tostl,  Cha- 
nt made,  Bemberg,  Gounod,  Thomas, 
Bizet,  Saint-Saens.  Lassen,  Donizetti 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

The  miscellaneous  concert  announced 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at 
Symphony  Hall  next  Sunday  evening 
promises  to  be  one  of  much  interest. 
Since  Christmas  the  chorus  of  the  so- 
ciety has  devoted  its  rehearsals  under 
Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer  exclusively  in 
preparation  for  this  concer^t,  and  the 
popular  numbers  have  appealed  with 
particular  force  to  the  singers  of  the 
chorus.  The  society  will  have  the  as- 
sistance of  a competent  orchestra  and 
the  great  organ,  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker 
as  organist.  The  soloists  will  be  Mme. 
Emma  Eames,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  tenor.  The  miscellaneous 
productions  of  the  evening  will  include 
the  overture  and  a chorus  and  chorale 
from  Mendelssohn’s  “St.  Paul”;  the 
aria,  "Mein  Glaubiges  Herz,"  by  Bach, 
Mme.  'Emma  Eames;  the  aria.  "Cujus 
Animam,"  and  the  solo  and  chorus.  "In- 
flammatus,”  from  Rossini’s  “Stabat 
Mater,"  Mr.  Johnson  singing  the  former 
and  Mme.  Eames  being  the  solist  in  the 
latter  selection.  The  second  part  of  the 
programme  will  consist  of  Mendelsson  s 
“Hymn  of  Praise,"  with  Mme.  Eames 
and  Mr.  Johnson  as  soloists.  Such  seats 
as  have  not  'been  engaged  for  the  sea- 
son may  be  had  for  this  concert  at 
Symphony  ’Hall  tomorrow  morning. 
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and  others.  Mme.  Welsh  will  sing  Von 
Stutzman's  "Vninka's  Song”  and  Hat- 
ton’s "Bid  Me  to  Live.” 


W l I 1U  AVI  c 1 1 J LIVI-. 

The  Boston  Musicians’  Protective  As- 
oclation  will  give  its  second  annual 
monster  band  concert  at  Mechanics’ 
Hall  Sunday  evening.  Feb.  23,  under  the 
It  ldership  of  Mr.  John  M.  Flockton. 
The  band  will  be  composed  of  325  of 
Boston’s  musicians.  Among  the  features 
of  the  programme  will  be  the  anvil 
cnorus  with  electrical  effects;  "The 
Lost  Chord.”  bv  60  cornets  and  36  trom- 
bones in  unison;  “William  Tell"  over- 
ture. with  Mr.  A.  L.  DeP.ibas  as  oboe 
soloist,  who  performed  at  the  late  Queen 
Victoria's  coronation  in  183S.  and  "Gold- 
en Robin,”  played  by  20  piccolos.  The 
band  will  be  composed  as  follows:  Four 
! oboes,  four  saxophones,  four  bassoons. 
20  flutes.  S4  clarinets,  63  cornets,  36 
horns,  36  trombones.  12  baritones,  24 
tubas.  10  bass  viols  12  snare  drums,  four 
bass  drums,  four  tympani.  eight  anvils. 
The  Governor,  mayor,  music  commis- 
sioner and  board  of  aldermen  are  ex- 
pected as  invited  guests.  The  proceeds 
will  be  devoted  to  the  sick  and  death 
benefit  fund. 

Mr  Hans  Schneider  will  give  his 
third  lecture  on  "The  Psycho-Physiology 


CLARA  SEXTON. 

Miss  Clara  Sexton,  well  known  In  this 
city  and  neighborhood  as  a choir  and 
concert  soprano,  made  her  debut  in 
opera  as  Lucia  at  Bergamo,  Italy,  Jan. 
18.  Miss  Sexton  was  born  in  Springfield. 
She  studied  In  Boston  with  Mr.  William 
L.  Whitney  and  distinguished  herself  at 
the  exhibitions  of  the  opera  class  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  when 
Mr.  Whitney  was  connected  with  that  in- 
stitution. She  appeared  in  scenes  from 
“Travlata,”  "Faust,”  Bimboni's  “Mo- 
della”  and  Verdi’s  "I  Lombardi."  She 
also  studied  with  Vannuccini  in  Flor- 
ence, returned  to  this  country,  pursued 
her  studies  In  Boston  and  sang  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  as  a member  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Stewart’s  Festival  Con- 
cert Company.  In  the  early  fall  of  1904 
she  went  again  to  Florence.  Italy,  where 
she  studied  with  Vannuccini  and  Lom- 

b Donizetti  was  born  at  Bergamo  and 
there  he  died.  The  people  of  that  city 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Miss  Clara  Sexton,  formerly  of  this 
city,  whose  operatic  debut  at  Bergamo, 
Italy,  Is  noticed  elsewhere;  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Mannes;  of  Miss  Marie 
Narelle  and  Mr.  Edward  Barrow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  will  give  a piano 
and  violin  sonata  recital  In  Potter  Hall 
on  Friday  afternoon.  They  have  played 
here  at  private  musleales  and  Mr.  Man- 
nes Is  known  and  esteemed  here  as  the 
concert  master  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mrs.  Mannes.  pianist 
is  a sister  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch.  and 
she  has  already  won  for  herself  a repu- 
tation as  an  excellent  ^semble  playen 

Jarffii  SXl'ltriS »- 

country  ioon  to  fulfil  engagements  in 
London  and  afterward  in  Australia.  She 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  singing  to 
Mr  Roosevelt,  to  whom  she  was  pre- 
sented by  Archbishop  Farley.  M ^>ile 
her  repertory  is  large,  she  has  Deen 
especially  effective  as  a singer  of  Irish 
ballads  Her  voice  is  said  to  be  of  lar=e 
compass  and  of  emotional  and  dra- 

mMr°  Edward  Barrow,  who  will  assist 
Miss  Narelle.  will  also  be  the  solo  tenor 
at  the  Handel  and  Haydn  concert  m 
Svmphonv  Hall  on  the  18th.  He  is  al- 
readv  favorably  known  here  by  his  Bing- 
ing- with  the  Cecilia  Society  in  the  first 
performance  in  America  of  Charpen- 
hferr^r!?!Set's  Life"  (April  E 19to).  and 
in  "The  Messiah”  at  a Handel  and 
Havdn  concert,  Dec.  25,  190o.  He  is  an 
Englishman  by  birth  and  a pupil  of 
Arthur  Thompson  and  Alberto  Randeg> 
ger  in  London.  His  home  is  now  in  New 

Y Grieg  will  visit  London  in  May  to  give 
an  orchestral  and  a chamber  concert. 
For  the  former  he  has  orchestraled  his 
suite  of  "Lyric  Pieces”  op.  o4,  which 
will  be  performed  under  the  title  Lyric 

S iTenri  Marteau.  who  is  now  in  this 
country,  played  Emanuel  Moor's  violin 
concerto  in  several  German  cities. 

Coleridge-Taylor  has  composed  music 
to  Coleridge’s  “Kubla  Khan.  His  in- 
cidental music  to  Beerbohm  Tree  s pro- 
duction of  ‘"Nero”  (Jan.  25)  will  soon 


The  cha'mber  concert  of  yesterday  af-f 
ternoon  was  the  15th  in  the  Mri« 
ized  by  Messrs.  Chickermg  & 
directed  by  Mr.  H G.  Tucker L 
cert  was  given  by  the  knji  n a 
Mr.  Schroeder.  was  taken 

unable  to  play,  and  hlIrP  A rcharnbaul* 

at  short  notice  W Mr.  Arena 

•cellist,  of  New  York.  Certain  u. 
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Grieg’s  auartet  in  G minor  one> 

The  concert  was  a .„«nre  a] 

may  well  hav e ; gra  showc(1  them  I 

who,  as  an  “Ff^iaturbed  by  an  lmpofr' 
selves  so  little  disturoea  uy  bg  {pjr  w 

tant  change.  It  wo  'Ltrj°llhat  0f  the 

S r usual  circumstances : it  Is 


have  naturally  a pecu’^r  sentiment  for 
“Lucia  di  Lammermocv,  and  are  ex- 


of  Piano  Playing”  in  Mrs.  James’  stud.o. 
246  Huntington  avenue,  on  Friday  even- 
ts at  7:30  o’clock.  , 

The  programme  of  the  third  and  last 
I Longy  Club  concert  in  Potter  Hall  on 
i Monday  evening,  the  26th,  will  include 
I Fritz  Kauffmann’s  quintet  wihd  n' 

L dthuments;  Klughardt's  Schllflleder 
a —five  fantasias  on  poems  by  Lenau— ror 
J|  piano,  oboe  and  viola;  and  Raff Is  sin- 
Ifonletta  for  wind  instruments.  Mr.  B. 
fcFerlr  will  assist.  _ . 

The  programme  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
ony  quartet  concert  in  Jordan  Hall 
Monday  evening,  March  5,  will  m- 
• de  Arensky’s  piano  trio  in  D minor 
r.  Carlo  Buonamlci,  pianist)  two 
s movement  from  Sindlng's  quartet  in 
A minor,  op  70.  and  Beethoven  s quar- 
t<-’  in  E flat  ma  lor,  op.  127 
r The  music  department  of  the  city  oi 
Boston  will  give  concerts  this  week  as 
follows:  Dorchester  high  school.  Mon- 
day evening,  with  Miss  E.  Cecilia  \V  in- 
1,  .ter,  contralto  and  Mrs  Albert  M.  Kan- 
rich,  violinist.  Fano'jil  Hall.  Thursday  | 
evening  with  Miss  Marion  Spinney,  so- 
1 prano.  and  Mr.  Kanrich,  violinist.  St. 
Francis  d<'  Sales  school,  Charlestown, 
Friday  evening.  Miss  Nora  F.  Burns, 
contralto  and  Mr.  Kanrich,  violinist. 


“Lucia  di  uamraermow,  = 'fi 

acting  cenceming  performances  of  it. 
That  Miss  Sexton’s  success  was  genu- 
ine. indisputable,  is  shown  by  the  crit- 
icisms in  the  leading  newspapers  of  Bei- 

S<The  critic  of  the  leading  journal,  a 
composer  of  distinction,  headed  his  ar- 
ticle* “The  Joy  one  feels  but  is  not  able 
to  express,"  and  said:  “Her  voice  is  de- 
licious. full  of  suggestion.  She  is  en- 
dowed with  a lively  Intelligence  and  an 
artistic  sensitiveness  that  place  her 
apart  from  others.  Her  Interpretation 
is  highly  original  and  her  individuality 
Is  revealed  in  every  scene,  in  every 
phrase  and  gesture.  The  public  admired 
her  especially  in  the  rondo  which  gives 
an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  vir- 
tuasity  Her  warm,  full  voice  was  irre- 
sistible and  fascinating,  and  her  intona- 
tion was  fine  in  the  difficult  succession 
of  trills.  She  surmounted  all  difficulties 
without  forcing  the  voice,  without  any 
exaggeration,  and  with  an  accuracy,  re- 
pose and  elegance  that  showed  excellent 
schooling.  I believe  that  one  may  say 
With  confidence  that  Miss  Sexton  has 
the  delicate  sensitiveness,  the  voice,  and 
the  brains  of  a great  artist."  We  quote 
only  extracts  from  a long  and  most 
laudatory  article. 

The  Giornale,  of  Bergamo,  said:  "Miss 
Sexton  was  very  little  known  to  us 
, either  personally  or  as  a singer.  Like 
all  Italian  critics,  we  had  the  usual 
prejudice  against  debutantes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  • * * but  our  opin- 
ion was  soon  changed.  In  the  second 
act  Miss  Sexton  displayed  wonderful 
dramatic  expression,  and  she  was  so 
superior  in  the  Mad  scene  that  we  can 
prophesy  for  this  charming  artist  a 
splendid  future.  Seldom  have  we  seen 
a scene  rendered  with  such  intensity 
and  with  such  perfection  of  detail.  Miss 
Sexton’s  voice  is  limpid,  ctear  &na 
sweet;  she  is  able  to  move  the  hearer; 
she  deserves  the  highest  praise;  she  is 
Indeed  a true  artist.” 

The  Giornale  said  after  the  second 
performance:  "The  sign  Everything 

sold’  was  on  the  opera  house  door  on 
Saturday.  The  prlma  donna.  Miss  .Sex- 
ton was  admirable  in  every  respect. 
This  young  artist  has  now  become  the 
loved  one  of  the  public  and  she  Is  most 


be  played  at  a Symphony  concert  in 

BHansSR^hter  will  conduct  the  "Ring” 
at  Bayreuth  this  year.  Mme.  Mlttich 
will  be  the  Bruennhilde  at  the  perfor- 
mances  in  Covcnt  Garden. 

Fritz  Kreisler  is  fiddling  in  the  Eng- 
lish provinces.  „ ..  - 

It  is  said  that  the  final  portion  of 
Elgar’s  "Apostles"  will  be  ready  for  per- 
formance at  the  Birmingham  Festival 

’nT?resa  Carreno  is  playing  the  piano  in 

^a'  symphonic  poem,  "Auferstehaung  I 
und  juengstes  Gericht,"  by  Gerhard  von 
Keussler,  was  produced  at  Leipsic  Jan. 

8 A critic  wrote  that  the  title  should 
be  “Wagnervision  und  Apotheose.  ’ 
Heinrich  Schulz-Beuthen’s  sixth  sym- 
phony  is  entitled  "King  Lear.’ 

It  is  said  that  Leopold  Mugnone  will 
receive  $6000  for  conducting  this  season 
at  the  Scala,  Milan.  It  is  also  said  that 
Franchetti’s  opera,  "La  Figlia  de 
Jorio,”  to  which  The  Herald  has  already 
alluded,  will  not  be  performed  this  sea- 
son at  the  Scala  on  account  of  conflict- 


ing opinions  of  the  composer  and  Mug 
none. 
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It  is  doubtful  whetn  „har^ber  rousi< 

the  whole  ore  delight  than  th> 

could  have  given  more  aee|  ^ u 

piece  by  Rub  " for  Grieg  s qiJ* 

PifV  U Js  m^sic  of  popular  flavor  am 

entertains  without  taxing.  and  tU 

The  audia"°® elatedly  recalled.  Tb 
players  were  repeaieu  y Mme.  Olg 
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Rogers,  baritone. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

A new  serenade  by  Sir  Charles  Stan- 
ford for  strings,  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon 
and  horn  was  produced  in  London,  Jan. 
25.  The  Standard  said  of  it:  “It  is  a 
fresh  and  melodious  example  of  a mod- 
ern  use  of  an  old  form,  for  it  is  a.s  sucii 
that  It  must  be  regarded  rather  than  as 
a serenade  in  the  accepted  sense  ot  the 
term— one  which  reminds  us  of  dulcet 
strains  in  the  night  outside  a lady  s 
window.  It  is  in  four  short  movements, 
plainly  constructed,  and  with  a good 
deal  of  spontaneous  tune  in  them.  The 
Scherzo  is  light  and  playful,  and  this 
and  the  finale,  with  its  strong  likeness 
to  a folk  tune,  stand  out  as  the  most 
individual  portions.  It  is  a character- 
istic and  pleasing  work,  in  which  the 
combination  of  instruments  is  used  with 
some  skill.  The  feeling  at  times  was 
that  the  sound  produced,  though  rich, 
expressive,  and  varied,  would  be  im- 
proved by  more  strings.” 

Barbara  Thornley  is  the  name  of  an 
English  composer  and  pianist.  Part  pnq 
of  a suite  which  contains  violin  pieces 
each  representing  a month  of  the  year 
was  performed  in  London,  Jan  and 
the  six  pieces  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  were  praised.  Songs  and  incidental 
music  to  Rossetti's  "A  Royal  Princess 
by  her  were  also  performed. 

A new  tone  poem,  "Judith.”  by  A. 
Reuss,  produced  at  Frankfort,  is  said 
to  be  well  made  and  with  some  original 
orchestral  effects,  but  it  perplexed  the 
audience. 


XX  AT  THE  DEATH. 

A Parisian  woman  was  killed  at  Lis- 
bon in  the  performance  of  a circus  act 
called  the  circle  of  death.  Her  auto- 
mobile left  the  track  and  the  womaflj 
was  crushed.  Many  in  the  crowd 
"made  a demonstration"  and  threatened 
to  burn  the  circus.  And  yet  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  three-quarters,  if  not  all,  these 
demonstrants  had  b;en  drawn,  to  the 
circus  because  they  knew  Miss  De- 
theirs’  performance  was  dangerous  and 
that  she  might  at  least  be  injured  be- 
fore their  eyes.  The  Englishman  ii 
Eugene  Sue’s  romance  who  journeyet 
: from  city  to  village  in  the  hope  tha 
some  day  the  animal  trainer  would  be 
; killed  in  the  cage  is  not  a wildly  ex 
i travagant  character.  There  are  bigbl] 
j estimable  persons,  estimable  in  domtsji 
I tic  and  business  life,  who  would  faff 
! sec  a trapeze  act  without  the  net.  Thei 
are  some  who  protest  against  any  dan 
gerous  exhibition  of  athletic  skill  in  th 
circus,  but  they  protest  in  tlieir  scats 
not  outside  the  tent,  and  if  they  cove 
their  eyes,  they  peek  through  their  tin 
gers.  Perhaps  this  curiosity  is  due  t 
the  natural  physical  cowardice  of  th 
race,  the  cowardice  that  explained  t 
Thackeray  the  popular  interest  in  sol 
diers. 
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IN  JORDAN  HALL 


The  Irish  Australian  Soprano  j 
Pleases  Large  Audience — | 
Spirited  Ballad  Singing- 
Miss  Terry's,  Concert. 


Miss  Marie  Narelle,  soprano,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  Boston  last  evening. 
She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  James  r.  ie- 
| lan.  pianist,  who  played  tusteful  ac- 


’’Fingerhuetchen.”  for  baritone,  four 
female  voices  and  orchestra,  by  J.  Wels- 
mann,  gave  pleasure  at  Frapkfort,  and 
was  praised  by  the  critics  for  its  humor, 
coloring  and  musical  motives. 

Busoni,  at  his  third  Composers’  con- 
certs. in  Berlin,  brought  out  these  or- 
chestral works  by  a Norwegian,  Hjal- 
mar  Borgstroem:  Prelude  to  Ibsen's 
"j.  G.  Borkmann”;  "Hamlet,”  a sym- 
phonic poem  for  piano  and  orchestra; 
"Der  Nacht  der  Toten,"  for  plar-. 
strings  and  gong,  and  a sympb  , 
poem,  "Jesus  In  Gethsem&ne."  v , 


romnaniruents  and  contributed  groups 
of ’piano  solos.  There  was  a deeply  in- 
terested and  very  applausive  audience 

0t.\fSsd  Narelle  sang  Allitsen/s  “Song 
of  Thanksgiving. " Needham  s Hu.h- 
<en  Isabella's  familiar  air  from  Refr; 
ert  The  Devil",  which  JL  Ch/m - 
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clear  amid  agreeable,  and  tho 
is  la  a generous  one.  As  a singer, 
#U  from  tne  purely  pedagogic  stum l - 
jut.  she  was  heard  to  better  advau- 
Je  in  the  ballads  and  the  songs  of  slm- 
pathos  or  humor  than  In  the  air  by 
yerbeer  or  In  the  song  by  Chamlnade, 
two  most  ambitious  selections  on  the 
''gramme.  Thus  she  sang  '‘O’Donnell 
oo"  and  "The  Wearing- of  the  Green" 
h a fervor  and  authority  that 
•used  patriotic  feeling,  and  the  do- 
iptive  songs,  as  "Angus  MacDonald,” 
I the  songs  of  sentiment,  as  “Believe 
i All  Those  Endearing  Young 
Tins"  and  "Bonnie  Banks  o'  Loch 
mona,"  evidently  moved  the  hearers, 
■tong  or  two  of  a light  and  humorous 
uro  were  sung  with  an  archness  that 
sat  once  appreciated. 
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IVliSS  TERRY’S  CONCERT. 

'he  first  of  a series  of  four  chamber 
icerts,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
rry,  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Somerset 
sterduy  afternoon.  The  soloists  wore 
ss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist;  Mr.  Heln- 
h Gebhard.  pianist,  and  Mr.  Francis 
■gers,  baritone.  Miss  Fletcher  played 
rasate's  Spanish  Dance  No.  S,  Gluck's 
.votte.  thi'  Brize  Song  from  "The 
istersingers,"  and  a polonaise  by 
: ieniawski;  Mr.  Gebhard  played  a 
'}  apsody  by  Brahms,  an  Impromptu 
d a schCTZo  by  Chopin,  pieces  by 
hubert.  and  Verdi-Lisat,  Debussy's 
lardens  In  the  Rain;"  \ Mr.  Rogers 
ng  Schumann's  cycle.  “Poet’s  Love,” 
companled  by  Mr.  Alfred  de  Voto. 

The  concert  was  an  agreeable  one, 
ranged  generally  with  a view  to  en- 
i-tain.  although  Schumann’s  song 
do  lay  like  ballast  in  the  middle  of 
c programme.  Tills  unbroken  series, 
•wevor  well  it  may  be  sung,  is  taxing; 
would  have  been  a greater  pleasure  to 
av  Mr.  Rogers  in  a miscellaneous 
oup  of  his  repertory.  The  cycle  was 
ng  for  the  most  part  well,  but  with- 
t much  diversity  of  sentiment. 

Miss  Fletcher  was  at  her  best,  and 
ayed  with  pure  full  tone,  with  ad- 
irable  phrasing  and  with  a spirit  that 
as  infectious.  Mr.  Gebhard’s  perform- 
ice  gave  much  pleasure,  and  he  Is  to 
; thanked  for  producing  again  the 
larming  piece  by  Debussy,  which  is  not 
■t  too  familiar.  There  was  a large  au- 
ence,  and  there  were  recalls,  flowers 
id  encores.  At  the  next  concert,  Tues- 
vy  afternoon,  Feb.  20.  the  soloists  will 
> Mrs.  Lucia  Gale  Barber,  reader,  and 
r.  William  Klttredge,  tenor.  Mrs. 
ivrtle  Morse  will  be  the  accompanist. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 
irXDAV— Chlclcerlnc  Hall  lln  v m 
OMekerlng  4°  sl?rIeSni>rBanl'!0<I  l>T  -Messrs. 

rr.l nor‘°(0Mt " uiT  quartrt  Tn  C 

Sim”  op  27.  Urlci!s  qua,tet  ln  G 

!vM?AnY"H.OtcI  Somerset.  3 P.  M.  First  of 
rVefeber n viol in^a  \r^er  I3,conc*rts*  Miss  Nina 
tone-  Mr  ^PH.ncIs  RoP°rs'  l>ari- 

llfrert  rio  vvf.*b!nr  h Gebhard.  pianist:  Mr. 
airred  De  Voto,  accompanist,  v'lolln  nieces - 

G feet"te  ?vSpa,,lfh  »"»<*■  So-  8:  Gavcttei 
IVIenlawsM  ffnl?oS  'Ttvislmd”;  Polonaise. 

Ieniawski  bones:  Schumann's  "Poet's 
to  pieces:  Brahms'  Rhapsody, 

ami  V,  h'.,£h°f’,n  A I“r,ro'uPtu  in  F sharp 
"J.rdin.  20  D,  0 ,sharD  minor:  Debussy’s 
hif-  iiS,f'°Ua.Jf  ilh,le'':  Mennot  by  Schu- 
ra'a*'  ®?}  « Rigoietto”  fantasia. 

Ha*1’  8 S 11  ■ Sons  recital  by  Miss 
ssRUt./i'V1-!1,'  the,  Ir,Sh  Australian  soprano, 
a.  Blsted  lit  Mr.  Edward  Harrow,  tenor,  and 
T.  Whelan,  pianist. 

Hall.  8 r.  M.  Fourth  con- 
art  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  assisted  hr  Mr. 

Stojowskl.  pianist.  Smetana's 
Ka!  ief , in , E minor  (’Aus  melnem  Le-ben"); 

,,  ar,™s  trl°  1,1  C minor;  Beethoven's 

I'W'et  In  B flat  major,  op.  130. 

I„V,Vi_P0,tt<‘r  Pal1'  3 p-  M.  Violin  and 
nano  sonata  recital  hv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
in dannes.  Brahms’  sonata  in  G mnlor,  op. 

8:  Beethoven's  sonata  in  F major,  op.  24- 
Jesar  Franck's  sonata  In  A major 
TLRDAY— Steiner  t Hall.  3 JP.  M.  Mr. 
Jlchanl  Platt's  piano  recital.  First  move. 

" Ifnent  of  Webers  sonata,  op.  39:  Brahams' 
Ihapsody  op.  79.  No.  2:  Grieg's  Ballade, 

P-,  24:  Schumann  s Humoreske  (ahridaedi; 
lej  irlep  s "Eu  delnen  Fuessen";  Mendels- 
jlohn  s Song  Witliout  Words.  No.  32:  Platt's 
a «•  ] miHmnptii  Waltz.  Dusk  and  Humoreske; 

I hof'ln’s  Schero.  op.  30,  and  Nocturne,  ou. 

'7.  'No.  1,  and  Liszt's  Mephlsto  Waltz. 
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ussian  Pianist,  a Pupil  of 
Paderewski,  Appears  in 
Boston  at  Fourth  Kneisel 
Quartet  Concert, 


..rh£bcoricague»'alIfl,,h®*wMT5oivrtiiy 

welcomed. 

Mr.  Stojowskl  played  for  tho  first  time 
ln  Boston.  He  was  horn  May  14  1870. 

at  Strelzy  ln  a Russian  government;  lie 
studied  music  at  Cracow,  ami  lu  1890 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  took  piano 
let-sons  of  Dlemer  and  Paderewski  and 
lessons  In  composition  of  Dubois  and 
Mussenet.  He  has  given  concerts  In 
many  European  cities.  Among  his  com- 
positions are  a symphony,  a piano  con- 
certo an  orchestral  suite,  a violin  son- 
ata liud  a romance  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra.  He  came  to  New  York  last 
fall  to  be  at  the  head  of  the.  piano 
department  of  the  1051111111011’  with 
which  the  Knolsels  are  connected,  and 
he  made  his  appearance  ln  Washington, 

D C Dec.  18.  1905  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Quartet,  when  lie  and  Mr. 
Hess  played  his  violin  sonata.  He  has 
given  a recital  In  New  York. 

The  trio  by  Brahms,  which  Is  now  20 
years  old,  gave  Mr.  Stojowskl  little  op- 
portunity for  virtuoso  display.  It  is  on 
the  whole  an  unthankful  work  for  a 
pianist,  but  in  the  presto  he  showed 
crispness  and  delicacy  of  touch  and  In 
tlie  other  movements  his  Lochnic  was 
adequate  and  his  Interpretation  appro- 
priately sturdy  and  respectable.  The 
music  Itself,  with  the  exception  of  the 
presto  Just  mentioned  is  not  of  high 
imagination  or  of  emotional  interest. 
The  presto  is  charming.  Its  melancholy 
is  tender;  there  is  the  suggestion  of  the  1 
passing  years,  the  utter  vanity  of  all 
things  that  seem  desirable  and  for 
which  men  strive,  but  the  mood  is  nei- 
ther bitter  nor  hopeless.  It  is  peculiar- 
ly Brahmsian,  but  It  is  Brahms  at  his 
best  In  the  trio  as  a whole  there  is 
much  less  of  the  Hungarian  spirit  than 
in  certain  other  chamber  works  of 
Brahms,  although  the  trio  was  produced 
at  Budapest  with  the  composer,  Hubay 
and  Popper  as  the  interpreters. 

Beethoven's  quartet  is  not  one  of  much 
interest  except  to  the  student  of  his 
development.  The  music  was  played 
with  the  customary  skill  of  the  Knelsels. 

The  quartet  of  Smetana  is  always 
heard  with  keen  pleasure.  It  is  a human 
document,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  de 
Goncourt  brothers.  The  composer  him- 
self wrote  to  a friend  the  experiences 
that  inspired  the  music  and  he  also 
noted  the  emotional  contents.  But  the 
music  needs  no  interlinear  annotation. 
The  title,  "Out  of  My  Life,”  is  enough 
for  the  hearer  while  he  listens.  Sme- 
tana's explanation  is  valuable,  how- 
ever, as  a light  shed  on  the  character 
of  the  composer.  The  quartet  is  haunt- 
ing music.  Its  composer  died  in  1884, 
vet  his  work  is  still  ultra-modern  in 
freedom  of  form,  harmonic  structure, 
emotional  expression.  It  is,  indeed, 
music  out  of  a man’s  life,  and  not 
merely  out  of  his  study.  Its  originality, 
its  personal  appeal  and  its  eloquence, 
now  simple,  now  rhetorical,  give  It  an 
honorable  place  in  the  chamber  re- 
served for  true  poets  in  tones.  Nor  is  it 
only  for  a cult;  it  moves  and  thrills  any 
sensitive  hearer,  whether  he  know  or 
be  ignorant  of  the  tragedy  of  Smetara’s 
life.  The  Kneisels  gave  a memorable 
performance  of  the  work. 

The  fifth  and  last  concert  will  be  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  6. 
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CONCERT  FOYER 


Jeao  de  Reszke  Oiscosses 
Politics,  Art,  Religion. 


GOSSIP  OF  SINGERS,  PLAYERS 


The  Kneisel  Quartet,  assisted  by  Mr. 
fismund  Stojowski,  pianist,  gave  the 

J-irth  concert  of  its  21st  season  last 
ht  in  Potter  Hall.  There  was  a large 
1 very  applausive  audience.  The  pro- 
1 imme  was  as  follows;  Beethoven's 
• artet  in  G major,  op.  18,  No.  2; 

5 aiime  piano  trio  in  C minor,  op.  101- 
letana's  quartet  in  E minor,  “Aus 
• mem  Leben.” 

-s  programme  bore  this  note:  "Mr 
roeder  has  been  ill  for  the  last  two 
■S.  and  on  account  of  lack  of  re- 
!als  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ' 
tute  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  G j 
'•  op.  18,  in  place  of  op.  130,  which 
’-leinallv  announced.”  To  the  joy  ' 


Mr.  Jean  de  Rcszkc  has  been  talking 
freely  about  politics,  art  and  religion. 
It  seems  that  the  revolutionary  out- 
breaks in  the  fair  land  of  Poland  have 
played  havoc  with  his  land  and  beeves. 
"Owning  the  largest  estates  in  Poland 
and  accounted  the  richest  man  there,  he 
has  suddenly  been  deprived  of  every 
penny  of  income  from  his  property— if 
it  can  still  be  called  his — and  is  left  with 
a big  palace  on  his  hands  and  many  de- 
pendent upon  him.”  Mr.  de  / Reszke's 
rather,  one  Reshke  without  a "de,” 
kept  a tavern.  The  power  of  song 
moved  land  and  trees  and  gold  and 
bonds  toward  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke.  Then 
there  is  brother  Edouard,  who  is  re- 
puted to  be  as  close  in  money  matters 
as  Jean  is  generous. 

Reading  of  Jean's  estates  and  palaces, 
ls  reminded  of  the  male  soprano 
cartarelii — ins  real  name  was  Majorano 
—the  son  of  an  Italian  laborer.  C'affa- 
relli  at  the  end  of  his  glorious  career 
bought  a dukedom  and  built  a palace 
with  this  proud  inscription  on  a mural 

ii  Amphion. -Thebes;  I,  a home”; 
alluding  to  the  legend  that  Amphion  bv 
ms  music  made  the  stones  that  formed 
the  walls  of  Thebes  dance  into  that  or- 
der of  themselves,  for  they  were 
charmed  by  the  melody  of  his  lyre. 

And  so  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  was  the 
richest  man  in  Poland,  richer  even  than 
old  man  Paderewski.  Listen  to  the  re- 
porter;  ‘It  took  five  hours  with  a pair 
of  prancing  steeds  to  drive  across  Jean 
de  Reszke  s (broad  acres  ln  Poland.” 
Possibly  If  the  steeds  had  not  pranced 
so  gayly,  but  had  attended  strictly  to 
business,  they  could  have  traversed  the 
lands  in  4%  hours. 

But  Mr.  de  Reszke  bears  his  losses  as 
philosophically  as  did  Dogberry.  He 
sees  the  Socialists  at  work  dividing  up 
into  small  catches  the  thousands  of 


aerea  held  by  the  inrgi.  land  owhoreT 
"Hesitation  in  St.  Petersburg  upsets 
everything.  It  seems  as  though  the  end 
of  i-zarlsm,  of  grand  dukes  and  Icons 
has  come.  No  one  has  any  right  lu  ant 
land  to  encourage -the  oppression  of  tne 
peasunts,  but  I dd  not  think  the  Polish 
peasants  are  oppressed.  Ii  Is  Poland, 
beautiful,  historic  Poland  and  not  Rus- 
sia. which  Interests  me." 

Tills  Is  why  Mr.  de  Reszko  prefers  to 
live  In  Paris— dull,  unromanth:  Purls. 
In  Paris  he  can  look  toward  Poland  and 
sing;  "There’s  a land  that  Is  fairer 
than  day.  and  by  faith  J cun  see'll 
afar."  Mr.  Paderewski,  the  eminent 
hypnotist.  Is  another  patriot  who  bursts 
Into  tears  when  Poland  Is  mentioned; 
but  lie  Is  pretty  comfortable,  thank  you. 
in  his  "palatial  villa"  on  Lake  Geneva, 
where  he  Is  now  "practising  10  or  12 
hours  a day."  He  is  evidently  medi- 
tating another  invasion  of  the  United 
States. 

There  should  be  an  eight-hour  law  for 
pianists. 

Rut  to  go  back  to  Mr.  de  Rcszkc.  "I 
understand  that  Paderewski  has  sold 
some  of  his  Polish  property.  What  he 
has  retained  is  doubtless  in  the  same 
condition  as  that  of  the  rest  of  us." 
And  here  is  an  epigram:  "The  state  of 
affairs  seems  to  be  not  a revolution,  but 
a dissolution." 

The  conversation  was  turned  adroitly 
into  a pleasanter  channel.  Mr.  de  Reszko 
was  persuaded  to  talk  about  his  won- 
derful work  as  a teacher.  “Had  I not 
taken  to  teaching,”  said  the  distin- 
guished baritone-tenor  in  a fine  burst, 
“I  fear  my  method  would  be  lost." 
Here  Is  a novel  idea:  "Attention  must 
be  paid  not  only  to  tone-placing,  but  to 
interpretation.”  The  following  sentence 
is  a little  vague:  “Pupils  should  not  be 
taught  to  sing  by  contraction.”  Does 
this  moan  that  they  should  not  shorten 
the  muscles  of  the  throat,  or  that  they 
should  not  sing  with  narrowness  of 
mind,  or  that  their  lessons  should  not 
be  a ssnecies  of  contract  labor? 

How  Mr.  de  Reszke  appreciates  this 
gTeat  and  glorious  nation!  “I  have  50> 
American  girls  studying  singing.  They 
are  my  hope  and  pride;  their  voices  arc 
the  freshest  and  best.  I take  a limited 
number  of  pupils  from  all  nationalities, 
but  I take  more  from  the  United  States 
than  from  any  other  country,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  the  most  promis- 
ing." Wow!  If  Mr.  Lowell  were  alive, 
he  would  strike  out  his  essay  on  a cer- 
tain condescension  of  foreigners  from 
liis  collected  works.  Did  not  Mr.  .Jean 
Gtrardy  declare  lately,  and  in  Philadel- 
phia of  all  places  in  the  world,  that 
America  is  the  home  of  wits? 

"You  are  all  witty,”  said  the  ’cellist; 
“from  your  millionaire  down  to  your 
ganiin,  you  are  quick,  nimble  and 
sparkling  in  retort.”  Yes,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's repartees  are  household  words 
and  Mr.  Russell  Sage’s  Jest  Book  has 
reached  a 10th  edition. 


Monas 


The  reporter  said  to  Mr.  de  Reszke: 
“I  understand  that  some  young  Amer- 
ican girls  in  their  zeal  to  get  on,  study 
when  they  have  not  enough  food;  that 
they  come  to  their  Jessons  looking  like 
ghosts;  that  not  only  do  you  give,  them 
lessons  for  nothing,  ibut  you  give  them 
money  to  pay  for  places  at  the  opera, 
the  Opera  Comique,  for  instance.  Is  all 
this  true?” 

The  baritone-tenor  Answered:  "Let 

not  your  left  hand  know  what  your 
right  hand  has  given.  Alas,  I do  very 
little!  I would  like  to  do  much  more. 
The  eight  young  American  girls  whose 
names  shall  be  nameless  and  whom  I 
am  helping  have  marvellous  voices." 
Then  Mr.  de  Reszke  expressed  the  fer- 
vent wish  that  rich  Americans  should 
help  singing  girls.  Many  rich  Ameri- 
cans have  learned  by  experience  the 
soundness  of  the  advice  in  Eeclcsias- 
ticus  (chap,  ix.,  4):  “Use  not  much  the 
company  of  a woman  that  is  a singer, 
lest  thou  be  taken  with  her  attempts.” 
Some  have  regretted  that  they  joined  a 
society  founded  for  a most  laudable 
purpose:  the  society  for  providing  young 
and  indigent  working  women  in  the 
birds  and  bottles. 

Mr.  de  Reszke  made  one  statement 
that  deserves  prayerful  consideration: 
"Speaking  about  helping  American 
young  girls  who  are  studying  music,  I 
understand  that  certain  American  ladies 
have  given  money  for  British  and 
American  -Christian  associations  and 
such  like,  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
help  students.  Now.  mark  you,  I am  a 
Christian— a firm  believer  in  Christian- 
ity—but  I say  these  organizations  do 
not  help  a musical  pupil.  The  young 
girl  studying  music  must  have  a cer- 
tain fling  or  latitude.  This  is  necessary 
to  develop  her  temperament.  I do  not 
mean  that  she  should  not  be  in  every 
way  correct  and  ladylike,  but  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  girls’  Christian  asso- 
ciations does  not  promote  the  growtli  of 
the  artistic  temperament." 

- All,  this  endeavor  to  develop  a young 
girl’s  temperament!  And  iust  what  de- 
gree of  latitude  would  Mr.  de  Reszke 
prescribe?  Should  it  pass  through  the 
temperate  or  the  tropic  zone?  As  for 
the  fling,  the  Highland  fling  as  a sup- 
plement to  a.  beautiful  old  Scottish  mel- 
ody might  become  the  well-favored, 
but  no  true  American  girl  should  fling 
her  bonnet,  over  a windmill,  to  quote  the 
popular  saying  of  the  lively,  amorous 
Gaul. 

The  reports  about  Edward  Mac  Dow- 
ell's condition  are  very  sad.  It  seems 
that  he  is  now  helpless  in  bed.  I-Iis 
mind  is  gone,  and  he  only  at  intervals 
recognizes  faintly  those  nearest  to  him. 
His  dearest  friends  ’rtiust  pray  that  the 
merciful  end  may  not  long  he  delayed. 

The  New  -Music  Society  of  America 
will  give  its  first  concert  of  American 
orchestral  music  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
tork,  on  Saturday  evening.  March  10. 
The  second  concert,  will  be  given  on  ; 


,.  -rannne  will  Incluih 
"Joyous  Overture," 
| T’adcrew.ikl  prize  I.- 
ell's  piano  concerto 
11  Deyo,  pi  mist);  c 
tlon"  for 
'Henry  F. 

"Indian"  .-up 
tl  1 


•n  ..  

wilntr  Shephcr...— 
i, iieh  took  the 
year:  MacDow- 
i.  2 (Mias  Ruth  1». 

ambt/n  "Invoca-" 
■ pi'iino  and  orchestra,  by 
illbert.  and  MacDowell'x 
ITtv  orchestra  will  bo 


Indian"  suite.  Th<  orchestra  will  be 
ic  Russian,  led  by  Mr.  Altschuler. 

The  New  York  Symphony  orchestra 
will  ho  enlarged  hi  tho  addition  of  10 
men  to  the  string  hand.  There  will  he 
IS  first  violins,  is  second  violins,  H 
violas.  12  ’cellos.  10  bnsaer.  The  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  has  18  first  vlollnf, 

]-t  second  violins.  10  violas.  10  ’ijollo®, 
eight  double  basses. 

Emma  Nevada  Is  teaching  in  l-ondon,  ,j 
which  Is  now  her  home.  Lina  Cavalier!,  IJ 
whose  earlier  photographs  remind  one 
of  Hans  Brcltmann’s  mermaid.  "Vot 
hadn't  got  nodings  on,"  and  Geraldine 
Farrar,  will  sting  during  the  forthcom- 
ing season  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  Fella 
Lltvlnne  will  a|ng  there  In  a new  opera 
, by  Saint-Saens,  as  will  Sigrld  Arnold- 
son,  in  Rubinstein’s  "Demon.”  Atno 

Ackte  will  go  to  Monte  Carlo  to  appear 
as  Marguerite  and  Eiaa.  She  has  been 
singing  at  Bucharest  and  she  will  end 
the  season  at  Covent  Garden. 

Richard  Strauss'  "Salome”  has  boomed 
the  sale  of  Oscar  Wilde's  works  In  Ger- 
many. 

Felix  Mottl’s  injury  on  a Munich  stage  ■ 
has  brought  about  a reconciliation  with  J 
l osima.  Wagner  and  Siegfried,  and  he 
will  conduct  this  summer  at  Bayreuth 
and  at  tho  J’rlnz  Regcnten  Theatre  in 
Munich.  It  has  been  said  that  he  is 
extremely  unhappy  at  Munich;  that  he 
would  like  to  have  Mahler's  positions  In 
Vienna.  It  lias  even  been  said  that  he 
might  bo  persuaded  to  become  conduc- 
tor of  the  Bbston  Symphony  orchestra. 

It  Mr.  Gerieke  should  resign  his  posi- 
tion. But  what  is  not  said? 


Many  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  mental 
distress  of  Mrs.  Bloomfleld-Zeisler,  the 
pianist.  The  last  time  she  played  here 
she  was  excessively  nervous,  and  when 
she  was  more  subdued,  her  calm  was  as 
the  nervousness  of  an  ordinarily  well 
balanced  person.  After  her  marriage 
she  no  doubt  attempted  to  do  too  much, 
and  her  ambition  outstripped  her  phys- 
tufsy  capac’*Y-  She  was  indefatlgably 

Her  last  recitals  in  Boston  were  pe- 
cuniarily unprofitable,  and  as  she  does 
not  believe  in  distributing  free  tickets— 
not  caring  for  the  applause  of  the  noble 
army  of  deadheads — the  hall  seemed 
bare  and  dreary. 

When  she  had  full  control  of  herself, 
when  her  nervousness  did  not  lead  her 
to  extravagance  in  speed  and  tone,  her 
playing  was  most  interesting.  It  was 
full  of  fire  and  color;  it  was  poetic;  it 
was  dramatic. 

For  some  reason  or  other  she  lost  her 
grip  on  the  Boston  musical  public. 
There  were  a few  that  remained  faith- 
ful. but  the  public  at  large  would  ap-  1 
pla  ud  her  vigorously  at  a Symphony 
concert  and  the  next  week  pass  reso- 
lutely by  the  hall  of  her  recital.  Her 
last  appearance  here  was  at  a Svm- 
phony  concert.  Nov.  26.  1904,  when  she 
played  Henselt’s  concerto.  It  was  with 
this  concerto  that  She  first  appeared  at 
a Symphony  concert  in  1883.  She  ha.s 
been  playing  in  public  for  30  years  for 
sac  was  a concert  pianist  when  she ’was 
10  years  old. 

No  doubt  the  injudicious  conduct  of 
some  of  her  friends  harmed  her.  They  . 
called  her  the  Bernhardt  of  the  piano, 
and  later  the  Duse  of  the  piano,  and  it 
ts  not  at  all  improbable  that  she  was 
also  called  the  Bruennhilde  of  the  . 
piano.  Yet  no  admirer  of  either  Mmc.  : 
Bernhardt  or  Mme.  Duse  ever  thought  ! 
to  characterize  his  divinity  as  the 
Bloomfield-Zeisler  of  the  stage. 

Let  us  hope  that  a complete  rest  will 
bring  relief  to  her  nerves.  The  one 
thing  in  which  as  a pianist  she  was 
lacking  was  repose. 


Do  they  take  music  seriously  in  Chi- 
cago? Wc  quote  from  the  Chronicle  of 
[ that  city: 

'The  xylophone  and  the  bassinet 
have  been  placed  on  the  'unfair'  list 
by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Musicians. 
The  xylophone,  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
ignorant,  is  a cross  between  a stcplad- 
der  and  a tuning  fork.  The-  bassinet  it 
may  be  explained  to  those  not  active 
it  musical  circles,  is  like  a tuba,  only 
more  so.  Nervous  prostration  has  come 
to  members  of  the  theatre  orchestras  ns 
a result  of  the  peculiarities  of  th.-  two 
instruments  slated  for  the  bovcott.  The 
xylophone,  on  which  the  vaudeville 
'^■rtist'  pounds  out  an  overture  from 
'William  Tell'  or  'Morning.  Noon  and 
Night,’  keeps  the.  violinist  shaking  his  - 
arms  like  a man  with  the  ague,  and  the  > 
double  tempo  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
the  ancient  Tartar  instrument  is  pro- 
ductive of  physical  exhaustion.  The 
bassinet,  with  its  blatant  notes,  appar- 
ently challenges  the  other  instruments 
to  a duel  of  noise,  and  the  force  re- 
quired to  be  heard  in  the  roar  of  bas- 
sinet notes  makes  the  horn  instrument  I 
players  breathless  for  hours.” 


\ i 


in  pome  hall 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  David  Mamies 


of  New  York  Play  Brahms, 
Beethoven  and  Franck 
Works, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Maunos  o i New 
York  gave  a violin  and  piano  sonata 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Potter 
Hall:  The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Brahms'  sonata  in  G major,  op.  7S; 
Beethoven's  sonata  in  F major,  op.  24, 
Cesar  Franck's  sonata  in  A major. 

small,  but  very  applausive 


IW' 

wretched  subordinate! Tor  the  clubhouse 
is  a large  one.  Nor  was  tlffi  surgeon  a 
natural  born  cad.  He  was  simply  im- 
bued with  what  lie  held  to  be  the  proper 
military  spirit. 


and 

There  was 
audience. 

Mr.  .Manncs  is  well  known  here  as  the 
concert  master  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  and  Mrs.  Mamies, 
who  is  a sister  of  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch.  have  played  at  private  musicales 
in  Boston,  but  we  believe  their  first  ap- 
pearance here  before  a general  audience 
was  at  the  concert  yesterday.  The  pro- 
gramme was  one  that  might  easily  have 
frightened  the  timid.  Three  violin  son- 
atas in  succession  are  not  enjoyed  by 
all  who  profess  themselves  to  be  lovers 
of  music.  We  remember  the  sad  fate 
or  Mr.  Frederick  Lamond,  a pianist, 
who  gave  a recital  of  Beethoven's  son- 
atas. Mr.  Edouard  Risler  is  another 
daring  man.  He  recently  played  in 
Paris  all  of  Beethoven’s  piano  sonatas 
it:  a series  ol  recitals  and  escaped  with 
his  life  Think  what  Mr.  Mamies  might 
have  done!  He  might  ltave  played  with 
his  wife  the  three  violin  sonatas  of 
Johannes  Brahms. 

The  programme  was  well  arranged. 
The  sonata  by  Brahms,  the  one  tit 
which  the  composer  introduced  the 
theme  of  his  "Regenlied.”  is  by  no 
means  att  aggressive  work;  indeed,  it 
is  of  such  an  intimate  nature  that 
some,  as  Brahms’  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
Billroth,  do  not  like  to  think  of  a 
performance  of  it  in  a public  concert.. 
They  find  in  it  the  recollections  of 
innocent  youth  and  other  peaceful 
sentiments.  its  mood  throughout  is 
elegiac  and  subdued.  The  sonata  by 
Beethoven  is  conventional  in  its  for- 
malism and  obvious  melody  except 
possibly  in  the  scherzo.  The  work,  by 
fts  old-world  expression  of  musical 
thought,  served  admirably  as  a resting- 
place  between  the  music  of  Brahms 
anrl  of  Franck.  The  beautiful  sonata 
of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  spiritual 
and  at  the  same  time  human  of  violin 
sonatas,  is  now  familiar  here,  but  it 
is  always  welcome,  for  each  repetition 
discloses  wonders  in  workmanship  and 
in  the  continuous  eloquence  of  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  llanncs  played  through- 
out with  a fine  appreciation  of  the 
various  moods  and  characteristics  of 
the  respective  composers.  It  was  true 
chamber  playing.  The  presentation  of 
the  thought  was  intimate:  there  was 
constant  suggestion  as  though  in  con- 
fidential conversation.  Mr.  Mamies'  [ 
proficiency  was  already  known  arid 
esteemed.  Mrs.  Manncs  is  an  excelled 
I— ensemble  player.  She  has  a charming 
to  ich.  adequate  general  technic,  a fine 
sen v.  of  proportion  and  a truly  musical 
spirit."  Orly  in  the  finale  of  Francis' r 
sonata,  ana  then  just  before  the  end.,1 
did  the  performance  cease  to  be  en- 
grossing or  suggest  slight  physical  | 
weariness. 

QUESTIONS  OF  HANK. 

The  Pal!  Mall  Gazette  comments  on 
the  story  of  the  American  lieutenant 
■who  recently  asked  a sergeant  near  him 
in  a theatre  to  change  his  seat  and  was 
punished  for  so  doing  by  a court-mar- 
tial. “In  Germany,”  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette— “and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  a 
good  many  cases  nearer  home— nothing 
either  strange  or  reprehensible  would  be 
' detected  in  this  officer’s  conduct:  but  it 
is  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  healthy 
spirit  which,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  an 
American  does  not  lose  when  he  be- 
comes an  ‘officer  and  gentleman. 

We  remember  a curious  instance  of 
military  snobbishness  or  arrogance  sev- 
eral years  ago  iD  a clubhouse  in  Boston. 
An  army  surgeon  was  a guest  of  this 
club.  The  son  of  a well  known  man 
who  had  left  the  city  some  years  before 
this  incident  occurred  was  a little  wild, 
and  he  had  become,  a marine.  He  was 
an  amiable,  gentlemanly  young  fellow, 
and  when  his  ship  was  here  he  called 
on  a friend  of  his  father.  The  friend,  a 
bachelor,  invited  him  to  the  club,  and 
as  they  were  talking  together  the  sur- 
geon strolled  in,  stared  at  the  young 
man's  uniform,  walked  out  of  the  room, 
returned,  stared  again  in  a most  offen- 
sive manner,  went  out  and  complained 
;!.at  a marine  was  in  the  house  and 
stated  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  if 
the  obnoxious  defender  of  his  country 
were  not  at  once  ejected.  The  officer  of 
the  club  smiled  nud  said  he  really  did 
no;  see  why  the  young  man  should  be 
ejected,  especially  as  he  was  the  sou  of 
his  friend.  The  surgeon  swaggered  and 
pouted  and  at  last  left  the  club  for  the 
afternoon.  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  was  no  necessity  oi  the  surgeon 
being  thrown  in  close  contact  with  the 


OBSESSIONS. 

When  it  was  reported  that  Gen. 
Wheeler  asked  on  his  deathbed 
how  soon  the  firing  would  begin,  the 
old  saw  about  the  “ruling  passion” 
was  in  many  mouths.  Not  long  ago 
the  ex-prompter  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise  killed  himself  at  St. 
Anne's  lunatic  asylum,  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  some  time. 
Every  night  at  half-past  8 he  fan- 
cied he  heard  the  three  knocks 
which  in  a French  theatre  announce 
the  rise  of  the  curtain.  He  would  at 
once  become  excited  and.  thinking 
that  the  company  was  waiting  for 
him,  he  would  exclaim:  “And  what 

will  Mr.  Moune't-Sully  say  ?” 

These  are  only  two  of  countless 
mental  obsessions.  Sometimes  the 
expression  of  them  is  known  as  a 
“memorable  deathbed  utterance.” 
As  a rule,  physicians  tell  us,  the  end- 
ing of  poor  man  in  bed  is  uncon- 
scious, though  sometimes  he  bab- 
bles of  green  fields.  Years  ago  there 
were  zealous  tracts  full  of  dreadful 
stories  about  the  deathbeds  of  “fa- 
mous infidelsr’;  how  they  gnashed 
their  teeth  and  roared  and  blas- 
phemed and  bit  the  sheets  and  the  j 
nearest  and  shocked  bystander.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  men 
were  of  blameless- life  and  peaceful 
death.  But  the  most  trivial  re- 
minders of  routine  in  younger  years 
haunt  the  memory.  We  know  a 
man  now  going  down  the  hill  of  life 
who  often,  hears  in  the  e^irly  morn- 
ing the  chapel  bell  that  summoned 
him,  a student,  to  prayers,  and  his 
first  thought  is  to  hurry  from  *bed 
and  don  trousers  and  an  ulster  that 
he  may  not  be  marked.  Possibly  re- 
minders of  this  earth  may  in  like 
manner  haunt  him  that  has  just  ar- 
rived in  a new  world.  It  is  not  too 
fanciful  to  imagine  a man  timid  at 
first  in  crossing  a street  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  for  fear  of  automobiles 
and  trolley  cars. 

yjs  I % y 


assures  continuity  oTTifavura;  the  runs! 
and  brilliant  passages  seemed  to  be 
technical  execises  rather  than  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  high  spirits,  and 
technically  his  performance  was  not 
always  above  reproach.  The  rhapsody  I 
by  Brahms  is  one  of  that  composer's  i 
few  works  of  genius  for  the  piano. 
Here  we  are  moved  by  the  grand  style; 
here  as  Dr.  Billroth  wrote,  we  see  the 
young  and  heaven-storming  Johannes. 
The  music  may  be  likened  in  its  defiant 
mood  to  the  opening  of  the  third  sym- 
phony. Mr.  Platt  played  in  the  appro- 
priate spirit,  his  conception  was  sym- 
pathetic. but  in  the  stormier  measures 
his  quality  of  tone  was  harsh  rather 
than  sonorous. 

He  was  heard  to  much  better  advan- 
tage in  Grieg’s  Ballade  and  in  Schu- 
mann’s Humoreske.  In  these  pieces  he 
was  more  of  a colorist  and.  to  bor- 
row from  the  terminology  of  a sister 
art.  he  drew  with  a freer  hand.  The 
Humoreske  has  not  been  played  here 
often  of  late.  It  was  composed  in  the 
year  of  the  “Night  Pieces,"  the  “Fas- 
. chingsschwank"  and  the  three  Ro- 
mances. Some  have  said  that  it  requires 
a knowledge  of  the  event  that  called 
it  forth  for  full  appreciation,  and  they! 
have  complained  that  no  clew  has  been 
given,  for  they  insist  that  Schumann 
treated  humorously— in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word  “humor"— a serious  affair. 
Perhaps  this  serious  affair  was  Papa 
Wieck.  who  frowned  on  Schumann’s 
courtship  of  Clara;  he  himself  was  a 
man  of  humors.  The  composer  wrote 
that  he  wept  and  laughed  while  he  was 
composing  the  music.  But  what  mat- 
ters the  specific  origin  of  such  a poetic 
composition? 

The  programme  included  a group  of 
little  pieces,  among  them  three  of  Mr. 
Flatt's.  Of  these  the  waltz  is  an  amia- 
ble bit  of  salon  music  of  the  better 
class.  A mood  is  established  harmon- 
ically at  the  beginning  of  "Dusk."  but 
it  is  hardly  maintained  throughout.  The 
third  piece,  a Humoreske,  is  ineffective, 
futile  music.  In  spite  of  the  evident 
striving  after  capriciousness. 

The  pianist  chose  the  nocturne  of 
Chopin,  which  the  elder  Kullak  likened 
for  some  inexplicable  reason  to  Meyer- 
beer's song.  "The  Monk,”  sung  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney  and 
revived  this  season  by  Mr.  Bispham. 
The  scherzo  was  the  one  characterized 
Jxy  hysterical  commentators  as  charged 
with  withering  scorn.  Sunbeams  from 
cucumbers!  And  the  crop  of  cucumbers 
never  fails. 

Mr.  Pratt  has  improved  since  his 
last  recital.  He  still  should  study  tone 
and  make  it  give  up  its  secrets,  for  in 
strong  passages  he  is  inclined  to  be 
granitic  and  harshly  dry.  But  he  plays 
with  more  fluency,  with  a truer  percep- 
tion and  with  more  emotional  versatility 
than  when  we  last  beard  him. 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  size 
and  it  was  most  friendly  disposed. 


IT  PLATT 


Mr.  Richard-  Platt  gave  a piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows; 
First  movement  of  Weber's  sonata  op. 
39;  Brahms'  Rhapsody  op.  79,  No.  2;  1 
Grieg's  Ballade  op.  21,  Schumann's 
Humoreske  (abridged),  Grieg's  “Zu 
deinen  Fuessen,”  Mendelssohn's  Song 
Without  Words  No.  32;  Platt’s  Im- 
! promptu  Waltz,  "Dusk,"  Humoreske; 

; Chopin’s  scherzo  in  C sharp  minor,  op. 
39,  nocturne  op.  27,  No.  1;  Liszt's 
Mephisto  waltz. 

This  programme  was  by  no  means 
conventional.  The  pianist  had  the  cour- 
age to  play  only  one  movement  of  a 
sonata,  to  abridge  a long-winded  com- 
position by  Schumann,  and  to  play  a 
group  of  little  pieces.  Would  that  other 
pianists  were  bold  enough  to  do  like- 
wise! Yet  Weber's  sonata  in  A flat 
contains  two  other  movements  worth 
hearing,  the  adagio  and  the  capricious 
minuet,  both  romantic  according  to 
Weber's  formula. 

A composer  of  the  ultra-modern 
school  told  us  some  time  ago  that  he 
was  born  hating  Weber,  and  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  fashion 
for  many  to  abuse  him;  but  the  Weber 
of  the  second  and  the  fourth  sonatas 
deserves  respectful  consideration  from 
pianists.  This  composer's  brilliance  is 
of  a peculiar  kind  and  his  formulated 
bravura,  whether  it  be  used  as  a rhe- 
torical flourish  or  as  padding,  demands 
something  more  than  excellent  technic 
for  its  favorable  expression.  The  pianist 
must  endeavor  to  put  himself  back  in 
Weber’s  period,  for  there  was  still  a 
chivalrtc  spirit  in  the  Germany  of 
1816.  The  pomp  and  glitter  and  formal 
elegance  that  characterize  Spontini’s 
“Cortez”  (1809)  and  “Olympic"  (1819) 
were  characteristic  of  the  whole  artis- 
tic sentiment  as  quickened  by  Napoleon 
as  Emperor  and  the  thought  of  mar- 
tial glory  which  survived  even  after 
Waterloo.  In  Weber’s  music  there  is 
often  tho  suggestion  of  spurs  and 
sword. 

Mr.  Platt  was  not  wholly  fortunate  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  movement 
from  the  sonata.  There  was  not  the 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Olga  Samaroff  will  play  these 
piano  pieces  at  the  Chamber  concert  in 
Chickering  Hall  this  afternoon:  Chopin's 
sonata,  in  B fiat  minor.  Rachmaninoff's 
Prelude,  Barcarolle  by  Rubinstein, 
Moszlcowski's  Fruehling.  Liszt's  Liebe- 
straum.  Gnomenreigen  $nd  12th  rhap- 
sody. Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  ‘baritone,  will 
sing  songs  by  Loewe.  Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky,  Clara  and  Robert  Schu- 
mann. Hahn.  Hess.  Remberg,  Arne, 
Hatton  and  the  Irish  ditty,  "Trottin’  to 
the  Fair.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote  will  play  at  the 
third  and  last  free  organ  recital  at  the 
First  Church  in  Boston.  Thursday,  at 
4:30  P.  M.  Mendelssohn's  sonata  in  D 
minor,  Rheinberger's  Vision.  Mailing's 
two  pictures  from  “Paulus"  and  Liszt's 
transcription  of  a fugue  from  Bach's 
cantata,  “Ich  hatte  viel  Bekuemmer- 
niss.” 

Tlie  Boston  Musicians’  Protective  As- 
sociation will  give  a concert  in  Me- 
chanics’ Hall  Sunday  evening,  the  25th, 
with  a.  band  of  325  men.  conducted  by  J. 
M.  Flockton.  Tbe  programme  will  in- 
clude popular  and  classic  compositions. 
Tlie  concert  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  death  fund.  Mr.  A.  L.  de 
Ribas,  who  is  now  93  years  of  age, , 
will  play  the  oboe.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  increasorj  transporta- 
tion service.  The  Governor,  mayor, 
music  commission  and  board  of  aider- 
men  have  been  invited. 


PUGNO’S  LETTER  ABOUT 
MODERN  FRENCH  MUSIC 


Handel  and  Haydn  Concert 
Tonight — Mme.  Calve  and 
Company  to  Be  Heard  Sat- 
I urday  Afternoon  — Other 
Musical  Events  of  the  Week 


HE  Technics  of  Bel  Can- 
to.” by  G.  B.  Lamperti, 
with  the  collaboration  of 
Maximilian  Heidrich, 
translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Dr.  Th.  Baker,  is 
published  by  G.  Schirmer, 
New  York.  The  little  book  of  36  pages  Is 
dedicated  to  Lamperti’s  pupil,  Marcella 
Sembrich. 

According  to  the  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, Mme.  Sembrich  began  her 
vocal  studies  with  Viktor  Rokitansky  at 
Vienna  in  September,  1875,  and  at  the 
end  of  a year  went  to  Milan,  where  she 


with  “G.  B.  Lamperti,  Jun.. 
it  months.  After  she  had  mad 
her  'debut  at  Athens  (May.  1877,  lii 
“Puritani"),  sung  for  some  seasons  in, 
Europe  and  visited  the  United  States1 
(1883-84),  she  studied  in  Milan  with  th4 
famous  Francesco  Lamperti— the  teach- 
er of  Cruvelli,  Artot,  La  Grange,  Albani, 
Francesco  had  a son  Giuseppe,  an  opera 
manager,  who  died  in  1898.  Riemann's 
Musik-Lexicon  has  this  sentence  under 
the  head  “Lamperti”:  "To  be  dis- 

tinguished carefully  from  Francesco 
Lamperti  is  the  singing  teacher  G.  B.  I 
Lamperti.  who  lives  in  Dresden  and 
writes  instructive  treatises  on  the  art 
of  singing.”  , . 

Here  is  another  ‘ singing  method  that 
■will  interest,  perplex  and  disappoint 
any  earnest  student  who  is  in  search 
of  the  one  safe  and  sure  guide  and 
assistant  to  the  longed-for  goal.  There 
is  a thrilling  and  colored  diagram  of 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm;  mere  Is 
another  of  the  vocal  organs  with  the 
soft  palate,  as  raised  in  singing,  care- 
fully indicated,  so  that  any  person 
with  reasonably  clear  sight  can  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  vocal 
“innards”  without  performing  the  dis- 
agreeable and  messy  job  of  dissection; 
there  are  vocal  exercises  neatly  printed; 
there  are  rules  and  observations  that 
will  naturally  provoke  lively  discussion. 
The  shelves  already  groan  under  the 
weight  of  treatises  on  song,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  one,  ever 
learned  to  sing  by  diligent  study  of 
any  one  book,  although  in  many  of 
them  certain  remarks  may  serve  as 
aids  to  self-criticism  and  reflection. 

The  Herald  in  tire  course  of  the  last 
year  has  published  several  long  artic.es 
bn  “bel  canto”  and  the  modern  art  of 
singing”;  it  has  reviewed  at  length  cer- 
tain treatises  on  singing,  and  it  has 
no  intention  at  present  to  discuss  purely 
technical  subjects  in  technical  lan- 
guage. A newspaper  is  not  a music 
journal.  But  inasmuch  as  many  readers 
are  fond  of  singing,  or  are  interested 
in  certain  singing  men  and  women  as 
they  are  in  female  mountain-climbers, 
and  the  doers  of  any  unusual'  deed,  or. 
as  flat-dwellers  are  obliged  to  hear 
singing  at  both  reasonable  and  unrea- 
sonable hours,  some  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Lam- 
perti's remarks  may  interest  them  or 
possibly  bring  them  consolation. 

Nature  and  Diaphragm. 

Mr.  Lamperti  first  makes  the  pro- 
found physiological  and  psychological 
statement  that  no  two  persons  are  ex- 
actly alike,  "much  less  any  two  pu-  ^ 
pils.”  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to- 
day to  individualizing.  He  loses  no 
time  in  introducing  his  favorite  pupil. 
"Yet  the  power  of  true  vocal  art,  even 
in  this  decadent  period,  has  lost  but 
little  of  its  effect  on  enthusiastic  au- 
ditors. This  is  proved  by  the  ever- 
renewed  successes  of  Marcella  Sem- 
brich and  others  ns  contrasted  with 
the  great  multitude  of  'natural  sing- 
ers and  dubious  specialists  with  more 
or  less  voice."  "Marcella  Sembrich 
and  others.”  Among  the  other  distln- 
guished  persons  present  are  Mme. 
Melba.  Mme.  Calve  and  Mme.  Nor- 
diea,  who  did  not  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  study  in  Dresden. 

“The  true  method  of  singing  is  in  hat 
monv  with  nature  and  the  laws  or 
health."  Bunsby  himself  could  not  have 
improved  on  this.  Yet  to  the  inquiring 
students,  the  sonorous  Phrase.  harmony 
with  nature."  is  hardly  helpful.  The 
pupil  must  have  Voice,  musical  talent,  , 
health,  power  of  apprehension,  diligence  ‘ 
and  patience.  The  teacher  must  have  s 
experience,  a sensitive  ear  and  the  gift  E 
of  intuition  and  individualization.  It  is 
a pleasure  to  add  that  there  is  no  pupil 
and  no  teacher  in  Boston  who  would 
not  admit  under  pressure  that  he  or  she 
possesses  all  these  indispensable  quali- 

tlThen  Mr.  Lamperti  attacks  boldly  the 
subject  of  diaphragmatic  breathing,  tht 
sole  method  by  which  a singer  can  con- 
duct sufficient  air  tranquilly,  and  witlva 
minimum  of  exertion,  from  the  lungs  tc 
the  vocal  organ?.’’  The  weight  shoulc 
he  thrown  on  the  right  foot  which  is 
slightly  advanced.  2nd  the  expression  oj 
the  face  should  be  composed  and  pleas- 
ant, as  though  the  pupil  had  the  utmos 
confidence  in  the  amateur  about  to  tak< 
a “truly  artistic”  photograph.  Befori 
taking  breath  the  mouth  should  b( 
opened  wide  enough  to  permit  the  fore 
finger  to  pass  between  the  upper  anc 
lower  teeth.  The  use  of  a clothespin  foi 
obtaining  a correct  opening  of  the  mouti 
was  abandoned  some  years  ago  by  th< 
more  thoughtful  instructors.  “u« 
breath  from  the  lungs,  but  not  with  th< 

the  pages  that  have  been  writtei 
in  behalf  of  diaphragmatic  breathini 
and  against  it;  the  angry  words,  th- 
solemn  warnings!  Any  one  who  wislie 
to  read  the  arguments  presented  with 
out  heat  or  passion  for  and  agains 
this  method  of  breathing  should  con 
suit  “Le  Chant"  by  Lemaire  an- 
Lavoix  the  younger  (Paris.  1881). 

4 — 

Household  Hints. 

The  air  is  drawn  in  "in  the  form  o 
a globular  mass."  It  should  be  expelled 
not  as  a chunk  of  vocal  thought,  bu 
gently  and  gradually.  A good  singe1 
does  not  emit  what  is  known  in  th 
language  of  the  street  as  “hot  air. 
“The  tongue  should  be  held  as  flat  a 
possible,  and  must  not  arch  upward. 
When  Mme.  Homer  and  Mr.  Scotli  in 
dulge  themselves  in  passionate  burst 
of  song,  they  often  present  to  the  ox 
-cited  vision  of  the  spectator  a tongu 
erect  and  rigid  like  a defiant  thuiul 
They  should  provide  themselves  at  one 
-with  Mr.  Lamperti’s  treatise. 

Men  and  women  have  been  praise 

and  trusted  by  reason  of  a large  mouth 
which,  according  to  tradition,  denotes  c 
warm  and  generous  nature,  .listen 
Mr.  Lampe-ti:  “Ihe  possessor  of  . 

broad,  flat'mouth  can  hardly  eyerleari 
, to  sing  piano.  We  have  our  doubts  con 
cerning  the  success  of  a forcible  train 
ing  of  the  tongue  by  means  of  lnsti  u 


merits  and  the  like,  'w  nen  me  up  uj 
the  tongue  curls  up,  there  will  always 
^ ^ ! e ,^.ro ^ this  almost  ineradicable 
defect.  Much  can  be  done,  however, 
^ oiof  th<r  household  is  caught 
The  Circassians  prepare  lovingly 

stantinopl^  S f°r  the  market  at  Con- 

fw can,  be  PrePared  as  well 
-ui'  market,  if  parents  employ 

The  mouth  may  be 
rtwrn»fnh!  alum,  and  “professors  of 
JJjl.?' at£1,°er>’  haye  rare  skill  in  these 
T,hey  roc,nf.v  and  improve  nature 
victor  Sw!£i>ar  y “"Pleasant  persons  in 
,\jPA?r  ^usro  s romance  turned  comely 
nor  dIe?  lnt0  h<?rrid  monsters,  Wh/  can- 
not  a tongue  be  straightened  a-s  Mrs 
hlroo  3re  inc,.lned  t0  catch  evlry  passing 
breeze  are  strapped  to  the  head  by  the 
wang?  mother  of  a little  human  wing-  j 

•ow 6 while  attentive  to  her] 

mentn<?h °“]d  ooserve  in  a mirror  the! 
if  e?iVi°  f » ' err,{nouth  and  expression 

ierUto  T?e  shock  Tnay  induce  I 

iomnt0  S p her  less°hs  and  learn 
kime  more  peaceful  trade.  “But  she 
uast  smg  °ut  into  the  room,  not  against 
^6i,Wa1’'  especialIy  in  a flat,  for  the 
,.aJ  ,vc‘f  ,uS  a,s0V,ndlne:  hoard,  and  the 
8*^n°fntentfsmederS  ab°Ve  and  below  1 

haccoinpanying  piano  should  al- 
n l’fotb  well- tuned,  tor  Mr.  Lampertl, 
hnmQn°f  hlS  Protession,  is  naturally 
humane  person.  “Nervous  clearing 
f 'j1®  throat  between  the  exercises 
inch,  , peremptorily  forbidden.” 
ne  hawk  does  not  make  a singer  “it 
5 . ^ vlcf°us  and  injurious  habit  to 

sneciiflK-a'TfaSteh  wlth.  exhausted  lungs,” 
specially  if  there  is  no  one  in  the 

Id  Jthe  injuWredh°W  *°  giVe  the  first 


u r,'«r  Concert  Hall, 

il  When  the  pupil  has  no  natural  gift, 
il  ie  should  not  waste  time  on  the  study 
coloratura.  A trill  is  not  in  the  vjlce 
eyer>one;  Mr.  Lamperti  considers 
e trill  an  undignified  embellishment 
r a man  s voice  and  he  rejects  “its 
io  frpm  the  standpoint  of  musical 
.s  the  ties  Who  was  it  that  likened 
ie  piccolo”?5  t0  an  “elephant  Playing 
The  modern  operatic  repertory  gives 
Ale  employment  for  a true  deep  'alto, 
,ind  present-day  composers,  though 
write  for  this  voice,  pay  little 
tention  to  its  compass  and  peculiari- 
*•  Small  wonder,  then,  that  our  altos 
c gradually  being  converted  into 

r“°rSOpranps-”  There  are  too  manv 

tos  in  Boston  who  are  ruining  their 
’Ices  by  singing  music  for  a soprano, 
n case  a. deep  alto  lias  no  natural  gift 
£n£°l<F’atura’  do  not  try  to  force  its 
ciination  unnecessarily,  for  such  pur- 

rciolS  pwractl°®  may,  easily  lead  to 
>.r  voice  and  acquiring  the 
ft  should  be  remembered  that 
e high  alto  has  often  a natural  talent 
r coloratura.  Genuine  baritones  are 
appearing. 

s!?sv.ers  there  are  wh°  can 
ig  with  half-breath’;  how  few  who 
ow  how  to  control  or  employ  the 
issa  di  voce  or  an  effective  buoyant 
mo!  And  may  not  this  be  attributed 
aulty  methods  of  breathing’" 
irasing  is  simply  “musical  punctua- 
whlch  frequently  coincides  with 
of  the  words;  the  shading,  or 
cal  nuances,  of  a phrase  will  depend 
“ nb  end  general  character  of  the 
tlon.  Anas  when  used  for  the 
of  study  should  always  be  sung 
a.  “The  singer  must  clearly  un- 
J what  the  poem  expresses  be- 
dertaklng  serious  study  of  the 
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melody.  No  interpretation  can  rightly 
he  called  perfect  until  the  poetical  and 
?iU?ica  conception  is  exhaustively  set 
forth;  until  the  hearer,  carried  away  bv 
the  artistic  effect,  forgets  the  artist  in 
rapt  contemplation  of  the  art-work.” 

are  many  young  singers  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they 
sing  German  lieder.  Mr.  Lamperti  truly 
says:  “The  modern  Germlh  Lied  pre- 
supposes great  technical  skill  and  pow- 
ers of  interpretation  to  render  it  effec- 
tive, not  merely  by  potent  characteriza- 
tion and  fervor  of  style,  but  also  from 
a purely  musical  viewpoint.  Powerful 
declamation  cannot  make  up,  in  the 
long  run,  for  defective  tone  production 
and  ill-traced  melodic  lines.  We  want 
students  against  too  much  Lied-singlng 
at  first,  the  range  being  too  limited  and 
the  numerous  tone  repetitions  calculated 
to  tire  the  voice.  Coloratura  sopranos 
m particular,  should  take  this  fvarnin^ 
to  heart."  No  singer  should  add  piano 
practice  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
voice  study. 

The  versatility  expected  today  of  an 
operatic  singer  forbids  real  eminence  in 
any  one  direction.  ’Formerly  the  singer 
sang  few  parts  and  only  those  that 
suited  him.  Mr.  Lamperti’s  dosin°- 
pages  contain  much  that  is  sound  He 
finds  no  lack  of  vocal  talent,  but  mod- 
ern conditions  are  unfavorable  to  or- 
derly development.  “The  singer  does 
not  study  long  enough;  he  begins  his 
stage  career  unripe;  he  very  seldom  in- 
deed grows  up  into  one  of  the  ’great 
roles.’  And.  besides,  there  is  the  fairly  | 


overwhelming  crop  of  medTocrity.'foreed 
in  music  schools  of  every  degree,  be- 
leaguring  the  director’s  door!”  Frequent 
practice  is  of  more  use  than  long  and 

tiresome  rehearsals.  The  singer  should 
lead  an  orderly  life;  he  should  absjkiin 
from  violent  exercise;  above  all,  he 
should  not  coddle  himself.  He  should 
practice  with  moderation  and  with  fre- 
quent interruptions. 

"Only  a singer  who  can  sing  well  is 
able  to  endow  the  voice  with  sustained 
force  and  expressiveness.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  but  a short  series  of  successive 
tones— yet  what  a difference  in  effect 
between  the  finished  artist  and  a bun- 
gler! The  singer  who  is  once  in  pos- 
session of  a perfectly  trained  voice  will 
preserve  this  inestimable  treasure  till 
an  advanced  age.  How  rich  a reward 
for  a few  years  of  sensible  and  diligent 
study,  re-enforced  by  an  orderly  mode 
of  life!  So.  away  with  all  artificialities 
and  reckless  theorizing;  let  us  return 
to  the  simple,  natural  method!” 

But  which  is  the  simple,  natural 
method?  There  are  so  many  of  them 
loudly  calling,  "Come  and  be  saved!” 
-4— 

Pugno  on  French  Music. 

Mr.  Raoul  Pugno  recently  wrote  an  in- 
teresting letter  about  modern  French 
music  to  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Griswold  of 
Chicago.  According  to  the  distinguished 
pianist,  the  tendency  of  the  new  school 
of  French  music  is  to  shake  off  the  in- 
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fluence  of  Wagner.  Mr.  Pugno  recalls 
the  fact  that  before  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  Wagner’s  music  was  little  known 
by  the  general  public  in  France.  There 
was  a band  of  young  musicians  who 
were  fanatically  enthusiastic.  “Several 
orchestral  fragments  taken  from  the 
operas  of  the  master,  with  or  without 
sngers,  had  been  given  by  Pasdeloup, 
the  conductor  of  the  Popular  concerts, 
and  upon  every  occasion  the  contest 
among  muscians— both  the  stationaires 
and  those  wlfo  love  progress— each  time, 
I say,  the  struggle  became  more  ardent 
and  more  implacable.  Already  in  our 
conservatory  many  students  were  thor- 
oughly Wagnerian.  The  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  brutally  interrupted  all  artistic 
endeavor,  and  for  many  months  after 
this  frightful  period  it  was  for  patriotic 
reasons  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to 
hope  to  see  any  of  the  works  of  Wag- 
ner staged.  The  desire  for  this  was 
therefore  double— that  was  human.  And 
because  of  this  fact  Wagnerism  entered 
with  violence  into  every  musical  brain, 
taking  complete  possession  and  substi- 
tuting itself,  in  a way,  for  our  own 
native  muscal  temperament.  Evervthing 
contributed  to  this  end.  The  admirable 
orchestral  palette  of  Wagner  intoxicat- 
ed all  the  young  musicians,  who  wished 
to  imitate  the  instrumental  combina- 
tions and  the  polyphony  of  the  great 
composer.  The  richness  of  the  har- 
monies, the  accuracy  of  the  accent,  the 
theme  underlining  the  word  and  under- 
lining the  idea,  reproducing  itself,  re- 
appearing in  diminution  and  augmenta- 
tion, changed  sorrowfully,  modified  vic- 
toriously—all  this  caught  in  the  rhythm 
and  following  scrupulously  the  march 
of  the  dramatic  situation.  This  was 
all  so  new.  so  alluring,  so  overwhelming 
that  we  forgot  Herold.  Auber,  Adam, 
Gounod  and  the  characteristics  of  our 
French  music— that  is  to  say,  taste, 
grace,  verve,  swing,  conciseness  and 
Clarity.  And  yet  Bizet’s  masterpiece— 
without  speaking  of  any  other  work— 
was  there,  and  this  was  decidedly 
Fhench.  But  the  impetus  had  been 
given.  Wagner  reappeared  on  all  the 
concert  announcements— I remember  one 
detail  that  was  curious  enough.  Claude 
Debussy  and  I actually  gave  a perfor- 
mance of  several  very  complete  frag- 
ments of  "Rheingold”  at  the  opera  on 
two  large  grand  pianos  with  the  assist- 
ance of  three  or  four  singers  from  the 
opera. 

“It  was  a general  orgy.  The  leit- 
motif turned  everybody’s  head.  Apro- 
pos of  nothing,  apropos  of  everything, 
every  one  hunted  up  symbolic  notes; 
the  theme  which  delineated  character, 
which  symbolized  passion.  And,  my 
faith!  I knew  some  loit-motives  that 
wtre  limited  to  two  or  three  notes. 

“A  delicious  mania,  in  fine. 

“And  the  cause  of  all  this  was  so 
simple.  If  we  could  have  had  Wagner’s 
works,  instead  of  being  deprived  of 
them  while  all  Europe  could  enjoy  these 
productions,  we  would  have  been  less 
ardent  in  our  desire  to  absorb  them 
And.  per  contra,  he  would  have  had 
much  less  influence  on  our  French 
school,  which  had  nothing  in  fcommon 
with  the  great  German  genius.  It  was 
necessary  that  we  should  know  him, 
that  we  should  study  and  admire  him, 
but  not  that  we  should  attempt  to 
irritate  him. 

“Even  if  art  has  no  nationality,  art- 
ists have." 

Men  of  Today. 

During  this  period,  says  Mr.  Pugno, 
no  French  work  was  a success  except  , 
Lalo’s  “Roi  d’Ys"  and  Massenet's 
’Man  on.”  But  a new  ^generation.  ap- 
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pearert  and  a new  society,  the  National 
Societv.  was  formed.  Cesar  Franck,  a 
.Belgian  bv  birth,  but  a naturalized 
Jr  renchman.  formed  a school.  "Franck 
If  had  many  pupils,  or, ‘rather  , ~re-if 

rHHSrih" 

Soot  nnk'-Vl  K ''“SS011'  wh“  <»ed  too 
D h L?  e!LDu,!larc'  the  admirable 
Massenet  C *'ho  is  a Pupil  of 

* " ■ And  <tll  of  this  is  in  mo 

French  a8Thr/sni<!  Ir  is,  a11  emphatically 
ajrmlEs'mnfed  i# t Berhoz  and  Franck 
amalgamated,  if  I may  express  myself 

®?-  again  the  influence  of 

Gounod,  of  Bizet,  of  Massenet.  I have 
nothina  to  sav  of  Saint-Saens.  who  was 
not  content  to  preserve  his  individual- 
ity along  with  his  qualities  of  the  first 
j order— a nobleness  of  style,  clarity  and 
beautv  of  form."  J 

Mr.  Griswold  bad  asked  Mr.  Pugno  to 
express  an  opinion  about  the  impor- 
tance to  modern  composers  of  the  scale 
composed  of  whole  tones  and  of  the 
I chord  of  the  augmented  fifth.  "In  mak- 
j ing  freer  use  of  the  chord  of  the  aug- 
mented fifth  (C.  E,  G sharp),  the  com- 
poser. has  enriched  his  harmonious 
scheme,  the  accent  is  more  intense  ami 
more  unexpected,  although  our  e3.r^— 
now  a trifle  blase— are  no  longer  so 
surprised  bv  it  As  for  the  scale  of 
whole  tones  (C.  D.  E.  F sharp.  G sharp. 

A sharp),  this  is  also  a matter  of  rich- 
ness  of  color.  I can  easily  liken  it  to 
an  unknown,  exotic  fruit.  But  these  are 
nothing  but  points  of  detail  and  of 
■writing.’’ 

Questioning  Voices. 

On  the  other  hand,  a contributor  to 
Paris  Musical— he  signs  himself  O.  Boe- 
aeks  doubtfully  -whether  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a modern  French  school, 
that  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word! 
and  not  in  the  sense  of  an  epoch  char- 
acterized in  a certain  manner.  He  men- 
tions these  names,  -Saint-Saens,  Masse- 
I net.  Charpentier,  Debussy,  as  cardinal 
j points,  and  asks  w^ere  the  trembling 
needle  will  finally  settle. 

B°e  thinks  only  of  the  thea- 
tre. Each  of  the  tour  composers  is  to 
him  a man  of  the  opera  house  \ir 
Boe  has  a lively  admiration  for  De- 
bussy as  a poetic  musician  of  remark- 
able technical  mastery,  but  he  finds  him 
saying  that  in  life  sentiments,  acts  and 
words  which  appear  of  trifling  import- 
ance are  not  trifling  in  reality,  and  he 
therefore  makes  the  mistake  of  attempt- 
ing to  give  great  emotional  expression 
to  actions  without  interest,  and  words 
that  are  childish.  He  is  too  much  in 
love  with  subtility  for  its  own  sake 
“His  music  is  pretty  tapestry,  very  old 
and  faded,  with  dying  colors.  The  fig- 
ures have  awkward.  ridiculous  or 
charming  gestures,  full  of  exauisite  in- 
tention. But  the  theatre  demands  life. 
There  is  beauty  only  in  that  which  is 
true."  (This  last  statement  is  an  as- 
tounding one.)  But  Mr.  Doe  believes 
that  a French  school  will  come;  “it 
will  be  pushed  by  Berlioz  and  Wagner 
beyond  the  superabundant  facility  of 
Massenet,  the  conscientious  dryness  of 
Bruneau,  and  above  all,  above  all,  be- 
yond the  nervous  depression  of  ’ De- 
bussy.” And  who  is  the  man  to  do  all 
this?  Mr.  Boe  ends;  “Oh,  if  Charpen- 
tier were  only  willing!”  Now  Charpen- 
tier's  Louise  reminds  some  of  a con- 
cierge’s den,  with  its  smell  of  onion 
soup  and  old  boots. 

So,  too,  in  London,  some  are  worried 
over  the  musical  future.  Debussy  is 
discussed  as  the  early  Christians  de- 
bated concerning  Antichrist.  Yet  only  a 
few  months  ago  Debussy’s  “L’Apres- 
Midi  d’un  Faune”  was  Englished  or  a 
London  programme,  “The  Afternoon  of 
a Fawn.”  Mr.  H.  A.  Keyser  read  a 
paper  last  month  entitled  “Is  Modern 
Music  Decadent?”  Did  he  first  define 
the  -words  “modern”  and  “decadent?” 

A dehate  over  the  precise  meaning  of 
these  terms  as  thus  applied  might 
easily  fill  a working  day. 

There  are  bold  souls  in  England.  Dr. 

■F.  J.  -Sawyer  declared  with  reference  to 
works  by  Debussy.  Elgar,  Strauss: 
“There  can  be  no  rules  in  harmo.iv,” 

g,d  an  irreverent  reviewer  added  "in 
mment:  “All  that  -theorists  can  do  is 
toddle  as  fast  as  may  be  after  c om- 
losers  and  explain  as  rationally  as  pos- 
ible  the  seeming  causes  of  the  breaking 
; long  accepted  rules."  But  there  are 
nglishman  who,  -as  Bulwer  would  have 
isaid,  are  still  worshippers  of  the  true 
land  the  beautiful.  Listen  to  this; 
[“Music  as  an  art  must  fulfil  its  mission 
of  ennobling  the  soul,  developing  the 
love  of  beauty  and  imagination,  and  of 
stirring  up  lofty  phases  of  emotion.” 

MME.  CALVE’S  CONCERT. 

| The  appearance  of  Mme.  Calve  and  her 
Concert  company  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
ituiday  afternoon  of  this  week  will 
|glve  the  last  opportunity  of  hearing 
her  and  her  associates  the  present  sea- 
ion.  More  than  40  concerts  have  been 
ylven  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Vest,  Northwest  and  South,  all  of 
nich  have  attracted  great  audiences. 
The  programme  next  Saturday  will  be 
Jadica l’y  different  from  that  presented 

earlie  in  the  season,  and  it  will  serve 
to  introduce  all  of  the  members  of  the 
organization  to  the  best  - possible  ad- 
vantage. Mme.  Calve  has  been  ex- 
t emefy  successful  In  singing  a number 
of  the  old  popular  songs  during  her 
tour,  including  “Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye  ' 
and  “The  Swanee  River,”  and  she  will 
undoubtedly  add  these  to  the  list  of 
arias  and  songs  on  the  programme,  the 
company  includes  Miss  vermorel,  violin- 
ist: Mr.  Deems,  pianist;  Mr.  Van  Nor- 
den.  tenor;  Mr.  U.  S Kerr.  hass.  and 


Mr.  FleW- . fllftis’.  The  sale  of  tickets 

has  already  assured  financial  success 
and  It  will  be  continued  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  box  office. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  pictures 
of  Gabrielle  Krauss.  Mme.  do  Nuovina, 
Edouard  Risler,  -pianist,  and  Mr.  U.  S. 
Kerr,  bass.  Mr.  Kerr,  who  is  well 
known  In  Boston,  will  sing  as  a mem- 
ber of  Mme.  Calve's  company  tooth  here 
and  in  New  York. 

Gabrielle  Krauss,  one  of  the  greatest 
dramatic  sopranos  of  the  19th  century, 
died  last  month.  It  is  true  that  in  Rie- 
mann’s  Musik-Lcxikort  she  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1903,  but  she  died  only  for  him 
on  that  date.  Born  at  Vienna  in  1842 
(March  24)  she  adorned  the  stage  of 
the  Vienna  Ooera  House  from  1860  to 
1867.  She  then  went  to  Paris,  sang  at 
the  Theatre  Italien,  and  from  1870  till 
about  1887  she  was  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  Opera.  Her  repertory  was  a large 
one  and  she  created  at  the  Opera  these 
parts:  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  Mermet’s  opera 
of  like  name,  Pauline  in  Gounod’s  “Po- 
lyenete.”  Hermosa  in  Gounod’s  "Tribute 
de  Zamora."  Catherine  in  Saint-Saens’ 
“Henry  VIII";  and  Dolores  in  “Pa- 
trie.”  After  her  withdrawal  from  the 
opera  house  she  sang  for  a time  in  con- 
certs and  she  taught.  As  a singer  of 
dramatic  songs,  as  "The  Erlking,”  she 
was  unapproachable  in  pathos,  fire,  in- 
tensity. We  heard  her  once  in  Paris  in 
a performance  of  Gounod's  “Mors  et 
Vita,”  conducted  by  the  composer,  when 
she  was  associated  with  such  singers  as 
Lloyd  and  Faure,  and  though  her  voice 
was  worn,  her  delivery  of  a phrase  was 
most  impressive.  There  is  much  about 
her  in  Mme.  Marchesl’s  Memoirs,  and 
many  have  sounded  her  praises  in  so- 
norous prose.  One  of  the  most  glowing 
tributes  paid  her  was  by  Theophlle  Gau- 
tier. 

Mme.  Marguerite  Zina  Nuovina.  who 
has  been  impersonating  Carmen  and 
Massenet’s  Charlotte  (in  “Werther”) 
with  great  success  at  the  Opera  Co- 
mique,  Paris,  is  a Roumanian  and  she 
was  -born  in  1866.  Her  early  life  was  a 
romantic  one.  She  made  her  debut  as 
a singer  at  the  Monnaie.  Brussels,  in 
1890,  and  soon  attracted  attention  by  the 
dramatic  qualities  of  her  performance. 
She  has  sung  in  many  European  cities, 
from  London  to  St.  Petersburg.  Her 
Carmen  has  been  especially  admired. 
Mme.  Calve  once  described  her  to  us  as 
an  excellent  actress  with  a cracked 
voice.  “What  a pity  it’s  cracked,’’  said 
Mme.  Calve  in  her  most  sympathetic 
manner. 

Edouard  Rissler.  a pianist  of  a great 
European  reputation,  was  born  at  Ba- 
den-Baden Feb.  22,  1873.  His  father  was 
an  Alsatian  and  his  mother  a German. 
He  studied  the  piano  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory with  Diemer,  and  afterward 
he  took  lessons  of  Stavenhagen  and 
d’ Albert.  He  recently  played  all  the 
sonatas  of  Beethoven  in  a series  of  con- 
certs. a feat  that  apparently  gave  him 
pleasure,  for  he  was  photographed  in 
the  act  of  playing  the  Pathetic  and  the 
Appassionata,  also  in  the  act  of  crossing 
his  hands  on  the  keyboard.  The  photo-  j 
graph  reproduced  today  is  entitled  “En  | 
Vovage.”  He  is  a good  deal  of  a travel- 
ler, but  if  he  should  come  to  Boston  he 
should  be  persuaded  -to  abstain  from  im- 
moderate indulgence  in  Beethoven’s  so- 
natas. Mr.  Lamond  gave  a recital  here 
of  nothing  but  sonatas  by  Beethoven, 
and  the  evening  was  a dismal  one. 

Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  announced  in 
Paris  just  before  she  started  for  Amer- 
ica that  she  had  an  operetta  “Eau  de 
Jouvence,”  which  she  was  ready  to  hand 
over  to  any  manager  who  would  like  her 
to  play  and  sing  in  it.  This  moved  an 
amiable  journalist  to  write:  “What  I 

should  like  to  know,  does  the  ever- 
charming  Yvette  want  with  Eau  de 
Jouvence  She  found  out  all  its  secrets 
long  ago.”  _____ 

LOCAL. 

The  17th  chamber,  concert  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,  Sunday,  the  25th,  will  be  by 
Edith  R.  Chapman,  soprano;  Bertha 
Cushing  Child,  contralto;  George  Proc- 
tor, pianist. 

The  third  of  Miss  Terry’s  chamber 
concerts,  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Mon- 
day afternoon,  the  26th,  wiy  be  given 
by  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  con- 
| tralto;  Mr.  Willy  Hess,  violinist;  Mr. 

I Max  Zach,  pianist. 

The  second  Cambridge  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  quartet,  in  Brattle 
Hall  Cambridge,  will  be  on  Thursday 
evening  at  8 o’clock.  The  programme 
will  include  Tscliaikowsky's  quartet  in 
F major,  op.  22;  Brahms’  trio  for  piano, 
violin  and  horn  (Miss  Laura  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Willy  -Hess,  Mr.  Max  Hess);  Schu- 
mann's quartet  in  A major,  op.  41,  No. 
3.  Tscliaikowsky’s  F major  quartet, 
the  second,  composed  in  1874.  was  a great 
favorite  with  the  composer.  He  once 
described  it.  the  fourth  symphony,  and 
two  of  his  operas  as  labors  of  love,  and 
he  wrote  that  few  of  his  works  had 
come  so  easily  to  him:  “I  completed  it, 
as  it  were,  at  one  sitting."  Brahms’ 
horn  trio  was  also  a favorite  with 
Brahms.  The  suggestion  of  the  first 
theme  of  the  opening  movement  came 
to  him  as  he  was  ascending  a pine-clad 
hill,  near  Lichtenthal:  “1  was  walking 
along  one  morning,  and  as  I came  to 
this  spot  the  sun  shone  out  and  the 
subject  immediately  suggested  itself.” 
The  sale  of  single  tickets  will  open  to- 
morrow morning  at  the  University  book 
store. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  a concert  at  the  Rox- 
bury  high  school  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  soloists  will  be  Mr.  Ray  Fine!, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Gatley,  clari- 
netist. The  instrumental  pieces  will  be 
by  Beethoven,  Macbeth.  Herbert,  Matt, 
Luiglni.  Mr.  Flnel  will  sing  an  aria 
from  "Faust”  and  songs  by  Salter.  Mr. 
Gatley  will  play  Weber’s  Fantasia  and 
Rondo. 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  will 
give  Us  fifth  a «wl*I?W  concert  in  Jordan 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  March  5.  Mr. 


Carlo  Buonamlgfi  p; 

The  programme  will  include  Arensky’s 
piano  trio  in  D minor,  Binding's  quartet 
in  A minor,  op.  70  (new),  and  Beetho- 
ven’s quartet  in  E flat,  op.  127. 

The  third  and  last  concert  of  the 
Longy  Club  will  be  given  in  Potter  Hall 
on  Monday  evening.  Feb.  26.  Mr.  Emile 
Ferir,  viola,  will  assist.  The  programme  ! 
will  include  a quintet  for  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet  and  bassoons  by  Fritz  Kauff- 
mann;  five  fantasias  after  Lenau’s 
poems  for  piano,  oboe  and  viola  by 
Klughardt,  and  a slnfonietia  by  Raff 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  horns  and  two  bassoons. 

Symphony  Hall  has  nearly  been  sold 
out  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  concert 
this  evening,  but  a few  tickets  will  be 
on  sale  today  at  the  box  office,  after  1 
P.  M. 

At  the  concert  in  Steinert  Hall  next 
Friday  afternoon  by  the  Dartmouth  I 
College  musical  clubs,  a programme  will 
be  presented  especially  adapted  for  a 
college  audience,  including,  as  dt  will, 
all  the  latest  football  and  college  songs. 

The  programme  which  Harold  Ran- 
dolph and  Ernest  Hutcheson  will  play 
at  their  recital  for  two  pianos  in  Stein- 
ert Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March 
6 will  include  Bach’s  Goldberg  varia- 
tions, Reinecke’s  impromptu  on  a theme 
from  Schumann’s  “Manfred.’’  and 
Hutcheson’s  arrangement  of  Wagner’s 
“Ride  of  the  Valkyries.” 

The  Cadet  male  quartet  will  give  a 
concert  at  Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening.  March  21.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  Mr.  Leon  Van  Vliet,  ’cellist. 

Sigismund  Stojowsld  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, March  10. 

Miss  Olive  Mead  will  soon  give  a vio- 
lin recital  in  Steinert  Hall. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
Among  the  works  to  be  performed  at 
the  Philhafmonic  concerts,  London— the 
series  began  the  12th  ult.— are  a set  of 
orchestral  variations  on  an  African 
theme  by  Coleridge-Taylor,  Weingart- 
ner's  symphony  in  G,  a piano  concerto 
in  one  movement  by  York  Bowen.  Cow- 
en’s  second  set  of  “Four  old  English 
Dances.”  an  excerpt  from  Cesar 
Franck's  "Redemption.”  Gustav  von 
Holst’s  vocal  scena,  "The  Mystic 
Trumpeter”  (Walt  Whitman),  Elgar's 
introduction  and  allegro  for  strings, 
Stanford’s  second  Irish  rhapsody. 

Stanford’s  serenade  in  G for  strings 
and  wind  instruments  was  played  for 
the  first  time  in  London  Jan.  25.  The 
Referee  said  that  the  four  movements 
are  “distinguished  by  healthy  sentiment, 
harmonic  richness  and  masterly  part- 
writing. A peculiarity  of  the  music  is 
that  several  of  the  themes  have  an  un- 
even number  of  bars.  The  principal 
subject  of  the  opening  section  is  in  five 
bars,  the  melody  of  the  andante  occu- 
pies seven  bars,  and  11  are  required  for 
the  chief  theme  of  the  finale.  More- 
over. while  the  work  begins  in  the  key 
of  G,  the  finale  starts  in  C.  The  first 
movement  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
what  may  be  termed  the  accommodat- 
ing nature  of  the  themes,  which  en- 
twine lovingly  with  each  other  in  sweet 
! harmony,  producing  a peculiarly  grace- 
ful and  flowing  effect.  The  scherzo  is 
one  of  those  bright,  -busy  movements 
which  keeps  listeners  as  well  as  ex- 
- ponents  on  the  alert,  and  it  forms  an 
effective  contrast  to  the  andante,  a 
serene  placid,  meditative  movement, 
with  a touch  of  poetic  romance  sugges- 
tive of  a meditation  on  a beautiful 

moonlight  night  far  away  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd.  But  if  the  andante  re- 
minds one  of  evening,  the  finale  is  de- 
cidedly suggestive  of  broad  day— more- 
over of  a day  in  Ireland.  There  is  a 
rollicking  light-heartedness  in  the  prin- 
cipal theme  which  is  exhilarating,  and 
as  the  music  progresses  its  vivacity  in- 
creases until,  in  the  coda,  it  almost  be- 
comes a jig  " . ,,  . 

\ new  symphony  in  three  mo\  ements 
by  Georges  Enesco,  a young  Rouman- 
ian violinist  and  composer,  who  has 
lived  for  some  vears  in  Paris,  was  pro- 
duced at  a Colonne  concert.  Jan.  21. 
Mr.  Jemain,  in  a carefully  written  re- 
view  noted  an  abuse  of  the  brass,  an 
occasional  complexity  in  expression  that 
is  ineffective,  certain  themes  that  have 
little  character  and  an  occasional  lack 
of  logical  development,  but  these  are 
little  in  comparison  with  the  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  the  work  both  m the 
thought  and  in  the  expression. 

Coquard's  new  orchestral  suite,  In 
Norway,”  was  produced  at  a Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  Jan.  21.  It  is  in  three 
parts.  “On  the  Fjord. ’ “At  Molde,  At 
the  North  Cape."  The  instrumentation 
is  described  as  exceedingly  brilliant,  but 
there  is  a suggestion  of  too  much  effort 
in  achieving  results. 

PORRINGERS. 

Carrie  Bridewell,  who  sang  small  parts 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  reper- 
tory, sang  recently  in  grand  opera  in 
Vienna,  and  she  has  been  engaged  for 
a series  of  performances  in  opera  at 

Olmuetz.  , ... 

Two  songs  for  voice  and  orchestra  by 
Lazzari  (Verlaine's  “Never  More”  and 
Dumont’s  “Des  Choses”)  were  per- 
formed at  a Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
Dec.  10.  and  met  with  considerable  favor. 

Wandering  amid  the  pantomimes  I 
note  with  satisfaction  the  total  suppres- 
sion at  several  theatres  of  the  lady  with 
the  aggressive  trumpet-toned  chest  voice 
so  long  associated  with  the  “halls.”  I 
wish  the  said  VlaSUes  no  decrease  in  en- 
gagements. only  that  they  would  take 
some  lessons  in  voice  production,  which 
I can  assure  them  would  really  be  to 
their  advantage.  Without  going  into 
the  technicalities  of  vocal  art.  the  forc- 
ing of  this  particular  hard  quality  of 
tone  is  sooner  or  later  bound  to  result 
in  the  inability  to  sing  with  expression, 
if  it  does  not  ruin  the  voice.  The  strain 
many  of  these  “comediennes"  put  on 

I their  throats  is  tremendou 
wonderful  how  they  ct 
couple  of  song?  in 
without  becoming  hoarse, 
is  all  so  unnecessary,  for  fa 


effects  could  be  prod- 
Tort  rightly  directed, 
expected,  however,  that  those  wl  o hav 
long  practised  this  vicious  metb' d wi 
alter  their  ways,  but  I write  in  he 
terest  of  young  artists,  because  th  ■ pui 
lie  is  fast  becoming  more  sensitive  tl 
tone  quality,  and  the  days  of  the  braze 
voiced  singer  are  numbered.  Of  cours* 
men  also  force  their  voices;  in  fact,  th- 
carrying  up  of  the  chest  register  beyond 
its  proper  limit  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon faults  of  untrained  and  many 
trained  singers,  but  when  a woman  does 
a thing  badly  she  is  so  very  thorough.— 
The  Referee  (London). 

“A  Roundel  of  Rest”  by  Norman 
O'Neil  was  sung  for  the  first  time  in 
London  by  Hugo  Heinz,  Dec.  8.  The]  - 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  it:  "Mr. 

O’Neil  has  distinctly  a talent  for  song 
writing;  but  there  Is  no  question  that  at  - 
times  he  relies  rather  upon  the  inspira- 
tion of  other  composers  than  upon  him-j 
self.  Mr.  Heinz  certainly  has  a largel 
repertory,  and  he  sings  with  culture; 
that  he’  should  have  chosen  songs  by 
Mr.  Norman  O'Neil  for  interpretation 
was  perhaps,  in  the  result,  a little  s»r-l 
prising.”  J 

Mr.  Blackburn  made  this  singul; 
remark  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  abou 
"La  ci  darem”:  “We  always  think  that 
Mozart  must  have  intended  that  this; 
song  should  be  the  final  point  in  Don 
Giovanni’s  struggle  to  overcome  Zerlina;  . 
we  mav  also  add  that  he  probably  in-S 
tended  the  ®atti.  batti’  to  be  the  finalf 
conquest  of  Don  Giovanni;  the  wonder- 
ful manner  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
music  is  changed  from  one  song  to  the 
other  surelv  proves  again  the  magnifi- 
cent dramatic  feeling  of  the  master.” 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Chickering  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.  16tp 
. hnmber  concert  of  the  series  organized  r 
Chickering  & Son.  Mme.  Olga  Sain  a r of, 
pianist,  and  Mr.  Francis  Rogers  will  give  tbP 
concert.  _ * 

Symphony  Hall.  7:30  r.  M.  Concert  by  th 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  .Mr.  Emil  Mol.  ; 
lenhaner  conductor.  Mr.  LI.  G.  Tucker  on 
ganist.  There  will  he  a full  orchestra.  Pari 
1.  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  "St.  Paul’ 
chorus  aud  choral  from  "St.  Paul”;  Bach  e 
• Mv  Heart  Ever  Faithful."  Mme.  Emm t 
Earnes;  "How  Lovely  Are  the  Messengers." 
Mendelssohn;  “Cujus  Animam,"  from  P.os 
sini  s "Stabat  Mater."  Mr.  Edward  Johnson: 
"Inflammatus”  from  Rossini’s  ‘‘Stabat 
Mater."  Mme.  Earnes  and  chorus.  Part  2, 
Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise." 

TUESDAY— Hotel  Somerset.  3 P.  M.  Second 
of  Miss  Terry’s  chamber  concerts.  Mrs-  Lucia 
Gale  Barber  will  read  Richard  Hovey’e  "At 
Sea."  T.  B.  Aldrich’s  “TIta’s  Tears"  and  • 
“Corydou,”  Markham’s  "Lincoln"  and  a ^ 
scene  from  the  "Agamemnon”  of  Aeschylus. 
Mr.  William  Kltrredge.  tenor,  will  sing  an  * 
air  from  Handel’s  "Susanna,"  “The  Auld 
House”  (Scottish).  "Love  Will  Find  Out  the 
Wav"  (old  English).  Lenormond’s  “Sur  de? 
Gants."  Pessard’s  "Bonjour.  Suzon,"  Sind- 
ing’s  “Es  Schrei  Ein  Vogel";  Strauss,  “Ach 
Web  Mir  Unglueckbaftem  Mann,”  Manney’i 
“Song  of  April.”  Clough-Leiter’s  “White 
Rose.”  del  Riego’s  "Happy  Song.”  Mrs 
Myrtle  Morse  will  be  the  pianist. 
WEDNESDAY— Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  £ 
P.  M.  Second  concert  in  the  Artist  Course 
of  the  Faelten  Pianoforte  School.  Piano  Fe 
cital  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach:  Prelude 
Sarabande  and  passepied  from  Bach’s  fiftt 
English  suite  in  E minor;  Beethoven’s  them* 
and  six  variations,  op.  34;  Mendelssohn’: 
Rondo  Capriccioso,  op.  14;  Cesar  Franck’t 
Prelude.  Aria  and  Finale:  "Er  ist  gekom 
men."  Franz  Liszt;  Chopin’s  Bolero  anc 
etude  in  E major,  op.  10.  No.  3;  Paraphrasi 
on  "Dfie  Fledermaus.”  Strauss-Schuett. 

Jordan  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Third  concert  of  th* 
Apollo  Club.  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  conductor  L 
assisted  by  Mme.  Isabelle  Bouton,  contralto 
Fischer’s  4 ‘Three Glasses,”  Goerlng’s  “Autumi 
.Sunset,’’  aria  from  Ponchielli’s  “I  Promess 
Sposi"  iMme.  Bouton).  Zander’s  Minuelied 
six  ancient  folk  songs  of  the  Netherlands 
arranged  by  Kremser.  with  organ  and  pian 
(solos  by  Mr.  Whiting,  baritone,  and  Mr 
Welsch.  tenor).  Kern’s  Minstrel  (solo  b. 
Mme.  Bouton),  Foote’s  Miller’s  Daughter 
songs.  MacDowell’s  “Long  Ago,"  Hanscom’ 
Lullaby.  Chadwick’s  “Sweetheart,  Thy  Lip 
Are  Touched  with  Flame”  (Mme.  Bouton) 
Parker's  Valentine.  Moebr's  Hymn,  wit 
piano  and  organ. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  'P.  M.  16t 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sympbon 
| orchestra.  Mr.  Gericke.  conductor.  Weber’ 
overture  to  “Der  Freisehuetz.”  Rubinstein 
piano  concerto  in  D minor.  No.  4 (Mr.  Er 
nest  Hutcheson),  Mahler’s  symphony  in  ( 
sharp,  minor  No.  5,  repeated  by  request. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Coc 
cert  by  Mme.  Emma  Calve  and  her  company 
Symphony  Hall.  S P.  M.  16th  concert  o 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  programm 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 
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US  THES0L0IS1 

Handel  and  Haydn  Give 
Varied  Programme  at  Mid 
winter  Concert  of  Its  91s 
Season  in  Symphony  Hall 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  M 
Emil  Mollenliauer  conductor,  gave  tl 
third  concert  of  Us  91st  season  last  nigt 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  programme  w. 
as  follows:  Overture  to  Mendelssohn 
“St.  Paul”;  chorus,  “Lord  Thou  Alone, 
and  choral,  “To  God  on  High,  fro: 
••St.  Paul”;  Bach’s  “My  Heart  Evt 
Faithful”  (Mme.  Emma  Earnes);  choru 
“How  Lovely  Are  the  Messengers,"  fro' 
“St.  Paul":  “Cujus  Animam,”  f rob  llo 
sini's  “Staba/t  Mater”  (Mr.  Ldwai 
Johnson);  "Inflammatus."  from  Ko 


Entries  and 

•'Hymn  of 
. ps,  Miss  Jo- 
•.  Johnson,  solo- 
orehostra,  with 
concert  mas  tor. 
the  organist. 


it  Mat 
Mendel 
with  Mine. 

,lne  Knight  and 
ts.  There  was  a 
|i r.  J.  tv.  Crowley 
|(r.  H.  G.  Tucker 

fTlie  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Ith  a programme  of  a miscellaneous 
[iturc  are  popular— when  a prlma  donna 
j announced  as  the  chief  attraction, 
ast  season  Mine.  Nordics,  wore  an  in- 
- resting  gown  and  sang  badly.  List 
’**  ight  It  was  the  turn  of  Mme.  Emma 
nines.  and  Symphony  Hon  held  a very 
rge  audience.  Many  stood  throughout 
le.  concert. 

The  Programme  Was  of  a 

Sober  nnd  Godly  Chnrncter. 

The  programme  was  of  a sober  and 
idly  character  throughout,  one  that 
d credit  to  the  reputation  of  the  ven- 
dible Society,  which  in  the  course  of 
ic  last  few  years  has  at'  times  wor- 
ilpped  strange  gods.  We  remember  a 
ncert  of  an  extraordinary  nature  In 
hloh  Mr.  David  Blspham  was  allowed 
i sing  Figaro's  address  to  Cherubino, 
Non  Piu  Andral,”  not  only  to  sing  It, 
it  to  sing  it  In  what  Mr.  Blspham  con- 
dered  to  be  a Jocose  planner.  Last 
ason  the  members  of  the  Handel  and 
aydn.  not  having  the  fear  of  tha 
ord  before  their  eyes,  actually  sang 
hymn  to  the  sun  from  a pagan  opera 
• one  Mascagni,  and  sat  without  a 
tow  of  objection  while  a scene  from 
te  erotic  ‘‘Tristan  and  Isolde”  was 
rforraed.  Furthermore,  an  overture, 
Melpomene,”  In  praise  of  a heathen 
use,  was  played  with  the  utmost  care 
ad  devotion. 

But  last  night  .there  was  no  wander- 
„ g either  orchestarlly  or  vocally  from 
i ie  straight  and  narrow  oratoricl  path. 
:ay— we  forget!  There  are  some  who 
iject  to  Rossini's  “Stabat  Mater”  on 
:i  mount  of  Its  ‘‘operatic.”  character. 
«|hey  prefer  Dvorak's,  probably  because 
Is  so  boresome.  By  '‘operatic”  they 
ean  dramatic.  But  Is  not  the  text  lt- 
■lf  dramatic?  Is  not  the  scene  sug- 
?sted  by  the  “Inflammatus”  of  tre- 
tendous  dramatic  Interest? 
Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise” 
was  Last  Sung  Here  In  1S81. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  chor- 
ses  from.  "St.  Paul"  again,  for  the  ora- 
>rio,  which  with  the  possible  exception, 
t tlio  "Walpupgig  Night,"  Is  Mendels- 
ohn’s most  finely  musical  choral  work, 
sni’u  as  not  been  performed  here  for  some 
ears.  His  "Hymn  eff  Praise"  has  n (ft 
ijdeen  heard  here  for  a long  time  at  a 
ill  landpl  and  Haydn  concert,  not  for 
bout  IS  years.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
is  last  performance  was  in  189L  Brave 
Ingers  have  sung  the  soprano  part  at 
hese  concerts:  Parepa,  Rudersdorff, 

letjens.  Would  that  we  could  have 
eard  any  one  of  them  last  night  in  the 
Inflammatus”! 

The  vocal  portion  of  “The  Hymn  of 
'raise”  still  interests,  and  the  famous 
ecitativ'e  for  the  tenor,  “Will  the  Night 
oon  Pass?”  with  the  announcement 
f the  soprano  that  the  night  is  dep’art- 
tg.  still  thrills.  But  is  It  really  neces- 
ary  to  submit  an  audience  to  the  ordeal 
f listening  to  the  wellnigh  intermln- 
ble  symphony  that  precedes  the  con- 
ata?  With  the  exception  of  the  pretty 
llegretto  that  sounds  like  a song  wlth- 
ut  words,  orchestrated  by  request,  this 
yraphony  is  very  dull.  To  perform  It 
nd  the  overture  to  “St.  Paul”  In  the 
ame  concert  Is  a tax  on  human  endur- 
nce. 

Tho  chorus  sang  very  well.  It  was 
eard  at  its  best  in  “How  Lovely  Are 
he  Messengers,”  and  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
,,  jj  =i  to  be  thanked  for  taking  this  chorus 
it  *•  F'u°h  a pace— the  proper  one— that  any 
entimental  dragging  was  impossible, 
n more ' robust  choruses  the  society 
bowed  the  results  of  careful  drill.  Only 
n the  formidable  passage  in  “The  Night 
. J is  Departing”— the  passage  that  begins 
a rith  a tenor  lead,  "Let  us  gird  on  the 
rmor."  was  there  evident  fear  of  the 
aherent  difficulties,  but  the  stragglers 
vere  brought  quickly  into  the  fold.  All 
n all  the  choral  performance  through- 
ly ut  was  spirited  and  Intelligent.  I 

Mine.  Fames  Was  Cold  and 

Perfunctory  in  Her  Singing. 
Mme.  Eames  made  little  out  of  Bach’s 
‘My  Heart  Ever  Faithful,”  which  she 
>ang  in  German.  Her  upper  tones  were 
•hrill,  and  the  others  were  too  often 
tcid;  she  was  scant  of  breath,  but, 
worst  of  all,  she  sang  in  a most  per- 
unctory  manner.  Her  coldness  in  emo- 
ional  operatic  parts  is  already  tradi- 
ional.  She  displayed  in  this  air  and  in 
he  “Inflammatus”  not  so  much  cold- 
ness as  a callous  indifference  to  the  mu-  ! 
tic.  In  the  first  part  of  the  concert  she 
ecailed  the  characterization  by  Hazlltt 
if  Kemble  in  "A  New  Way  to  Pay 
Jld  Debts":  “The  very  still  life  and 
statuary  of  the  stage;  a petrifaction 
>f  sentiment  that  heaves  no  sigh  and 
sheds  no  tear;  an  icicle  upon  the  bust 
of  tragedy.” 

A great  performance  of  Rossini's  “In- 
flaminatus”  is  something  more  than  a 
larion  high  C above  the  choral  fury 
riand  the  orchestra:  roar.  The  music  de- 
•fmands  a heroic  singer  of  the  grand 
style. 

The  opening  phrase,  one  of  the  most 
superb  phrases  ever  written,  should  be 
delivered  so  that  the  hearer’s  back 
grows  cold.  The  “Inflammatus”  is  not 
a ballad  to  a mistress’  eyebrow. 

T In  the  "Hymn  of  Praise”  Mme.  Eames 
was  more  like  the  singer  of  former  i 
years.  Her  voice  was  fuller  and  she  was 
sonorous  if  not  electrifying  in  the  fa-  i 
ous  answer  to  the  questioning  tenor, 
iss  Knight's  voice  mounded  well  in  the 
et. 

‘he  ‘’Cujtis  Ammam”  is  not  for  Mr. 

on.  who  is  by  nature  an  agreeable 
Ic  tenor.  He  sang  the  air  discreetly 
thus  showed  good  sense,  but  the 
calls  for  a groat  tenor.  Men- 
's music  suited  Mr.  Johnson 
better,  though  he.  like  many  of 
kind  in  oratorio,  went  through  reci- 
lough  he  were  driving  a 
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hearse.  His  exhortation  to  sing  S 

was  almost  lachrymose.  In  the  o/v.qA- 
alr  of  the  cantata  he  showed  taste  . * 

fervor. 

Haydn’s  ’(Seasons”  will  be  perform  , 
at  the  last  concert  of  this  seaso 
Easter  Sunday,  April  15.  Miss  Anil 
Rio  and  Mr.  Ben  Davies  will  ho  th 
soprano  and  tenor.  The  bass  will  b 
announced. 


1 6TH  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

The  chamber  concert  yosterday  after- 
noon at  Chickering  Flail  was  the  16th 
In  the  series  organized  by  Messrs. 
Chickering  & Sons  and  directed  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Tucker.  The  soloists  were  Mme. 
Olga  SamarofT,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Rogers,  baritone.  The  programme  In- 
cluded Chopin’s  sonata  in  B flat  minor, 
op.  35;  Rachmaninoff’s  prelude,  a bar- 
carolle by  Rubinstein,  Moszkowski’s 
"Spring,”  a "Love  Dream,"  the  12th 
Hungarian  rhapsody  und  “Gnomen- 
relgen”  by  Liszt  and  the  following 
songs:  Beethoven’s  "Adelaide,"  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  “Invocation  to  Sleep,”  Hahn’s 
“From  a Prison.”  Hatton’s  “To  An- 
thea."  an  Irish  song,  “Trottln’  to  tho 
Fair,”  and  songs  by  Loewe,  Clara  and 
Robert  Schumann,  Hess,  Bcmberg  and 
Arne.-  Mr.  Tucker  played  the  accom- 
paniments. 

It  Is  a pity  that  the  songs  ail  came  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  the  programme. 
If  circumstances  made  this  necessary, 
the  list  had  better  have  been  abridged, 
for.  although  it  was  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  arrangement  was  ineffec- 
tive. Happily  the  programme  was  va- 
ried—for  Mr.  Rogers  might  have  chosen 
a song  cycle!  Neither  the  singer's  voice 
nor  performance  was  at  its  best,  for  his 
Intonation  was  faulty,  and  bad  tone 
production  marred  sadly  such  songs  as 
“Adelaide”  and  Hahn’s  setting  of  the 
verses  by  Verlaine.  The  audience  evi- 
dently liked  best  the  Irish  ditties — for 
the  singer,  being  several  times  recalled, 
added  a ballad  to  the  programme. 

Mme.  Samaroff  gave  a thoroughly  de- 
lightful performance.  A vivid  tempera- 
ment and  great  personal  charm  wrought 
Irresistibly  together;  her  playing  gen- 
erally confirmed  the  impression  already 
made  by  her  two  recitals  here.  She 
was  perhaps  at  her  best  in  the  Sonata 
and  in  Chopin’s  Etude,  which  was  added 
immediately  after.  There  was  a large 
audience,  quick  to  applaud,  and  the 
pianist  added  to  her  second  group. 

At  the  next  concert  the  soloists  will 
be  Miss  Edith  Chapman,  soprano;  Mrs. 
Bertha  Cushing  Child,  contralto,  and 
Mr.  George  Proctor,  pianist. 

7~l  <T  Z o * f O 
Foil  THE  COMPLEXION. 

‘’Women  in  Paris  are  using  brandy 
for  the  complexion.”  Men  have  tried 
brandy,  but  in  old  English  days  they 
preferred  port,  and  some  today  find  that 
■burgundy  gives  a softer,  mellower  hue. 
The  application  should  be  steady,  and 
much  time  should  be  given  to  the  color- 
ing. Men  who  do  not  grudge  hours  to 
a meerschaum  are  careless  about  the 
-face.  Cocktails  or  hasty  highballs  do 
not  recommend  themselves  to  the  true 
artist.  Brandy  has  its  medicinal  uses; 
thus  Dr.  Magiun,  who  lived  when 
claret  was  reckoned  a cold  wine,  ad- 
vised a glass  of  brandy  after  every  four 
glasses  of  claret  to  correct  frigidity  of 
the  stomach,  but  brandy  is  taken  as  a 
dram,  and  the  drinker  by  drams  has 
been  described  as  a ‘‘pale,  shivering, 
blue-and-yellow-looking,  lank-phopped, 
miserable,  skinny  animal.” 

The  application  of  port  requires  care, 
otherwise  carbuncles  appear  as  facial 
gems,  and  the  nose  becomes  Bardolph- 
ian.  A beer  complexion  is  not  sought 
by  the  fastidious.  To  our  mind  the 
burgundy  flush  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
The  color  is  both  richer  and  mote  sub- 
dued. It  is  not  paradoxical  to  speak  of 
a chaste  red.  No  true  lady  would  like 
to  have  her  face  resemble  a danger  sig- 
nal, or  sound  a trumpet  alarm.  Thack- 
eray described  a man’s  mug  as  sug- 
gesting beer,  billiards  and  Boulogne. 
New  England  rum  has  chauvinistic  ad- 
mirers, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
gives  a handsome  and  permanent  rud- 
diness, but  as  a cosmetic  it  should  be 
taken  without  butter  or  molasses.  Pine- 
apple rum  has  its  stanch  advocates. 
Gin,  champagne  and  porter  are  not 
toilet  articles,  and  Rhine  wines  bleach 
the  cheeks.  After  careful  consideration 
we  recommend,  first,  burgundy,  then  i 
rum,  if  a woman  wishes  a complexion 
that  will  not  be  too  florid,  that  will  be 
neither  streaked  nor  mottled,  that  will 
wash. 

r.  - / rfMo6 


SECOND  TERRY  CONCERT. 

The  second  concert  in  Miss  Terry’s 
series  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  soloists  were 
Mrs.  Lucia  Gale  Barber,  reader 
Mr.  William  Kittredge,  tenor.  ’ u 
Barber  read1  Richard  Hovey’s  “At  Set.. 
T.  B.  Aldrich  h • Corvdon”  and  "Tita’s 
Tears,”  Edwin  Mar  khan’s  "Lincoln  ’’ 
and  the  death  scenefrom  “Agamemnon’" 
Mr.  Kittredge  sang  an  aria  from  Han- 
del s “Susanna,"  an  old  Scotch  and  an 
old  English  song*  Binding's  “Es  Sciirie 
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' in  Vogel,"  Richard  Strauss'  ” 

Mir,  ’ Clough  1, lighter's  “The  \v ] 
Hose,  and  songs  by  Loonornumd  p 
sard.  C.  F.  Maniiey  and  Teresa 
Rlego. 

Mrs.  Barber  read  pleasantly  with 
sympathetic  spirit  and  generally  good 
enunciation.  Her  voice  is  of  agrewiblo 
quality,  bul  not  very  flexible.  The 
scene  from  Aeschylus’  tragedy  was  duly 
Impressive,  for  Mrs.  Barber's  Agamem- 
non was  portly  and  pompous,  and  Un- 
doing to  death  of  him  an  achievement 
of  no  small  weight.  Mr.  Kittredge 
was  happiest  In  the  lighter  songs  of 
his  varied  programme.  Two  of  ‘in-se 
Pessard's  "Bonjour,  Suzon,"  and  a song 
added  to  his  second  group,  by  their 
rhythm  and  music  hall  flavor,  pleased 
the  audience  most  and  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

At  the  next  concert,  Monday  after- 
noon, Feb.  26.  the  soloists  will  be  Mrs. 
'Bertha  Oushlnii  Child,  contralto;  Mr 
George  Proctor,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Willy 
Hess,  violinist.  Mr.  Each  will  play  tho 
accompaniments. 
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of  Baltimore,  will  play  the  piano  par 
of  Kut>(tist<'ln’ir  concerto  in  p minor. 
This  will  he  Mr  Hit  te  boson's  second 
appearance  hero  with  tho  orchestra.  At 
the  request  of  many,  Mahler’s  fifth  sym- 
phony, wlm  It  ntado  such  a deop  im- 
pression a few  weeks  ago,  will  be  re-  l 
pentad. 

Tho  concerts  of  next  week  will  he  of  ^ , 
unusual  .Interest.  Mr.  Frederick  8.  Con-  « 
verso's  ballad  for  baritone  and  orchi  s-  I 
tra,  “La  Bell'1  Dame  Buns  Mercl”  * 
(Kata’  poem)  will  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  In  public,  with  Mr.  David 
Blspham  as  the  singer.  Tho  bull  id  was 
composed  In  1902,  and  It  Is  In  the  na-  c 
turn  of  a symphonic  poem  with  voire 
part.  Mr. -Blspham  sang  It  here  with 
piano  accompaniment  at  a private  con-  f, 
cert  March  29,  1903.  He  will  sing  next  .1 
week  the  once  celebrated  aria  from  ■> 
Marschner’s  “Hans  Helling"  and  the  j 
| old  English  song.  "Drink  to  Me,  Otdy  4 
with  Thine  Eyes."  Ernst  Boehe’s  sym-  ■ 
phonic  pdem,  "Ulysses’  departure  and  'i 
Shipwreck,!’  will  be  played  here  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  the  first  of  a cvele  of  ‘J 
symphonic  poems  based  on  the  Ulysses  j 
[legend.  The  composer,  who  Is  about  25  , 
years  old,  lives  at  Munich.  The  pro-  ' 
gramme  will  also  include  Mendelssohn’s  '■ 
overture  to  the  legend  of  "The  Fair 
: Melusina,”  and  Richard  Strauss'  sym- 
phonic fantasy  "From  Italy.” 

CONCERT  FOYER 


Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke  has  resigned  his 
position  as  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  His  resignation 
will  take  effect  at  the  end  of  this  sea- 
son, the  25th  of  the  organization.  The 
last  concert  of  the  season  will  be  on 
April  28. 

There  have  been  rumors  of  late,  espe- 
cially In  New  York,  to  the  effect  that 
the  orchestra  would  have  a new  con- 
ductor next  season,  and  a music  Journal 
of  New  York  named  not  long  ago  Mr. 
Vincent  d’Indy  as  the  coming  man.  Tliis 
prophecy  fell  on  deaf  ears,  for  Mr. 
d’lndy  is  not  a conductor  by  profession; 
his  time  is  devoted  to  composition  and 
the  supervision  of  the  Schola  Cantorum, 
in  which  he  is  much  Interested.  He 
was  Invited  to  conduct  certain  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  this 
season  solely  as  a prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  modern  French  school, 
and  not  as  a virtuoso  or  a routine  con- 
ductor. 

Inasmuch  as  these  rumors,  at  first 
vague,  began  to  assume  a more  definite 
shape,  a reporter  of  The  Herald  called 
on  Mr.  Gericke  yesterday  afternoon  at 
his  home  in  Brookline.  Mr.  Gericke  re- 
ceived the  reporter  and  when  he  was 
asked  whether  there  was  any  founda- 
tion for  the  reports  concerning  his  res- 
ignation and  his  consequent  return  to 
Europe,  he  courteously  gave  the  desired 
information. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Gericke  was 
offered  an  engagement  as  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  for  the 
season  of  1906-1907.  After  due  reflection 
he  infonned  MaJ.  Henry  L.  Higginson 
that  lie  would  accept  the  offer  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  he  named.  These 
conditions  did  not  meet  with  Maj.  Hig- 
ginson’s  approval.  Mr.  Gericke  there- 
fore felt  obliged  to  decline  the  offer. 
The  correspondence  between  Maj.  Hig- 
ginson and  Mr.  Gericke  was  closed  early 
this  week. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Gericke’s  resignation 
will  "be  heard  by  the  lovers  of  music  in 
this  city,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
throughout  musical  America,  with  sin- 
cere regret;  bpt  this  is  not  the  time  to 
speak  at  length  of  his  unwearying  de- 
votion to  the  duties  of  his  position,  of 
his  high  ideals,  of  his  invaluable  ser- 
vices to  musical  art. 

Mr.  Gericke,  conductor  of  the  court 
opera  of  Vienna  and  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft's  concerts  of  that  city,  was  in- 
vited in  1884  to  be  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  began  his  duties  in 
October  of  that  year.  He  resigned  his 
position  in  the  spring  of  1889.  Then  came 
Mr.  Nikisch  (1889-1893)  and  Mr.  Paul- 
(1893-1898).  Mr.  Gericke  was  again  in- 
vited to  be  the  conductor,  and  he  has 
held  the  position  since  the  fail  of  1898 
Thus  at  the  end  of  this  season  he  will 
have  been  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  for  13  years. 

In  answer  to  a question  about  Ills 
plans  for  the  future.  Mr.  Gericke  said 
that  he  should  return  to  Europe  (The 
orchestra,  at  the  end  of  this  season 
will  have  given  at  least  111  concerts  ) 
Mr.  Gericke  had  nothing  to  say  about 
his  successor,  who  he  might  be 


SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL 

Boston  Ordhestra  Will  Give  16th  Pub- 
lic Performance — Bispham 
Will  Sing. 


The  16th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor,  will  take  place  in  Symphony 
Hall  this  afternoon.  The  overture  to 
"Der  Freischuetz”  will  be  played  for 
the  13th  time  at  these  concerts  and 
those  who  heard  Mr.  Weingartner’s 
concert  will  .be  interested  in  any  possi- 
j ble  difference  in  the  readings  of  the 
I overture.  Mr.  Ernest  Hutcheson,  now 


Hollowness  of  the  American 
Woman's  Debut  in  Italy. 


MISS  YAW  TELLS  HER  STORY 


The  first  appearances  of  American 
young  women  in  opera  in  Italian  towns 
are  noted  conscientiously  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  American  cities  in  which 
these  girls  studied,  sang  in  choirs, 
struggled.  The  news  pleases  the  rela- 
tions and  intimate  friends.  They  say 
exultingly:  “I  told  you  Maud  would  be 
a great  singer.  I knew  she  would  get  , 
there.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  con-  I 
stantly  discouraged  Maud  and  wondered 
at  her  nerve. 

Never  mind  how  the  first  appearance 
at  Fermo  was  obtained.  Let  us  take  it  I 
for  granted  that  there  was  neither 
bribery  nor  corruption;  that  the  man- 
ager  was  pleased  with  Miss  Maud’s 
voice,  vocal  proficiency,  face  and  figure; 
that  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  give 
the  girl  an  opportunity  of  showing  what 
she  could  do  before  an  audience.  Let 
us  believe  with  a childlike  faith  In  the 
honesty  of  the  critics  who  wrote  en- 
thusiastic articles  about  Miss  Maud  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  little  Italian  city, 
n hat  is  she  going  to  do,  now  that  she 
has  sung  once  or  twice  or  even  10  times 
in  the  course  of  the  short  season? 

Miss  Maud's  friends  see  her  keeping 
managers  at  bay,  answering  telegrams 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
electrifying  audiences  at  the  Scala  and 
at  Covent  Garden.  They  even  see  Mr. 
Heinrich  Conried  in  the  act  of  cabling: 
“Reject  all  offers.  I take  the  next 
steamer.” 

The  young  woman  has  gained  experi- 
ence. Costumes  were  furnished  her,  but 
they  were  so  cheap  and  shabby  that  she 
put  them  aside  and  rearranged  her  old 
concert  dress.  If  she  drew  the  people 
of  the  town  into  the  opera  house,  there 
was  a benefit  for  her  just  before  the 
close  of  the  season.  The  theatre  was 
crowded.  The  manager  pocketed  the 
money  and  gave  Miss  Mand  a trifling 
token  of  his  gratitude  and  esteem.  The 
operatic  world  is  again  before  her.  She 
may  go  to  Milan  to  sing  to  another 
manager  and  assure  him  of  her  triumph 
in  Fermo.  In  Milan  she  may  stay  idle 
or  she  may  make  an  engagement  for  an-  i 
other  small  Italian  town  where  again 
she  will  sing  for  nothing  and  be  obliged  1 
to  be  content  with  good  notices  and  ex-  I 
perience.  If  she  really  has  a sympa-  I 
thetlc  voice,  which  she  uses  skilfully,  j 
courage,  perseverance,  and  enough 
money  to  pay  her  board  and  lodging, 
she  may  have  an  engagement  next  sea- 
son and  receive  about  five  dollars  a per- 
formance. 

Or  she  may  return  to  this  country  in 
the  early  spring. 

The  majority  of  these  young  singers,  I 
when  they  return,  are  in  debt.  Their  ! j 
ambition  is  higher  than  before,  and  life  ! 
as  a choir  singer  would  be  intolerable  ' 
to  them.  Their  wish  is  to  earn  some  ■ ■ 
money  so  that  they  may  go  back  to  1 
Italy  for  another  attempt.  But  how  | 
are  they  going  to  earn  it? 

Miss  Maud  may  give  a concert  in  her  I 
own  town.  The  local  newspaper  is  ; 
trlendly.  “Miss  Maud  Henrietta  Hum- 
mer, who  made  a most  brilliant  debut  ! 
at  Fermo  last  December,  when  she  was  1 
compared  by  the  most  eminent  critics  1 
to  Adelina  Patti  in  her  youth,  is  now 
resting  quietly  in  our  midst  before  re- 
turning to  Italy  to  accept  a most  flat-  i 
tering  and  lucrative  engagement.  She 
has  been  persuaded  by  her  many  friends  I 
to  give  a concert  in  the  town  hall  on  I 
next  V\  ednisday  evening.  She  will  then  ' 
t>  : convinced  that  tho  old  saying  about 
a prophet  being  without  honor  In  his 
oil'll  country  cannot  he  applied  to  this 
t<  v n.  Miss  Hummer  will  sing  by  re- 
quest the  famous  mad  scene  from  Doni- 
z.uiis  beautiful  opera,  ‘Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor.’  When  she  sang  this  at 
r -Tin o she  was  called  before  the  cuip 
tain  17  times.” 


ir  .she  goes  t0  Xew  York  to  slhg  for 
managers  of  concerts.  They  listen  to 
he  ;•  and  advise  her  to  give  a recital  in 
N e \v  York  Each  one  says  in  turn: 
■'I'll  be  willing  to  manage  it  for  you, 
and  it  will  cost  you  about  $400  to  give 
'lie  recital."  She  thinks  of  Mr.  Savage 
; nd  ins  company.  Mr.  Savage  is  unfor- 
tunately somewhere  in  Europe,  but  she 
sings  to  a man  who  promises  her  a 
melting  with  Mr.  Savage’s  representa- 
tive. "I’ll  make  an  appointment  for 
you.  Waii  till  you  hear  from  me.” 
Maud  waits,  but  the  letter  that  she 
longed  for  never  comes.  Perhaps  she 
condescends  to  think  favorably  of 
comic  opera.  She  finds  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  get  even  -a  secondary  part,  but 
the  advantages  of  experience  in  the 
chorus  are  pointed  out  to  her,  and  with 
some  eloquence,  for  Miss  Maud  is 
comely.. 

There  are  young  women  who  fight  it 
out  till  the  end,  and  the  epd  is  a satis- 
factory engagement  in  an  Italian  com- 
pany  visiting  London,  Lisbon  or  some 
South  American  city.  Or  they  study 
French  and  begin  quietly  in  some  pro- 
vincial town  of  France  or  at  Antwerp, 
or  they  are  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a 
modest  engagement  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels. 


This  tragi-comedy  has  been  played  for 
years  in  several  countries.  Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala,  whose  mother  was  a 
singer,  knew  Miss  Maud  a half-century 
ago. 

’’Staid  and  decorous  English  parents 
hearing  their  daughter  singing  ’Wap- 
ping  Old  Stairs’  prettily,  send  her  forth- 
with to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
She  comes  back  and  sings  florid  Italian 
scenas.  'Send  her  to  Italy,’  cry  with 
one  voice  her  relations  and  friends.  To 
Italy  she  goes,  and  from  Italy  she  re- 
turns, and  comes  out  at  the  opera,  or 
at  one  of  the  fashionable  morning  con- 
certs. She  sings  something  with  a great 
deal  of  ornament,  but  in  a very  small 
voice;  you  may  hear  the  rustling  of  the 
music  paper  as  she  turns  the  leaves 
with  far  more  distinctness  than  her 
song.  She  goes  in  again,  after  this 
coming  out,  and  is  heard  of  next  year 
at  the  Snagglesgrade  Mechanics  Insti- 
tution; and  soon- afterward  she  sensibly 
marries  Mr.  Solder,  the  ironmonger, 
and  gives  up  singing  altogether." 


in  opera  at  Rome.  She  apffearcd  there 
"last  winter”  as  Lucia,  and  without  re- 
hearsal; "but  everybody  was  kind  to 
me  and  said  that  I had  succeeded  and  I 
was  able  to  go  on  in  the  opera.  After 
that  I felt  that  I hart  a right  to  come 
back  to  America  as  an  artist,  anrt  so  I 
am  here."  She  thinks  her  voice  is  a 
lyric  soprano,  though  she  has  studied  to 
broaden  it. 

She  is  glad  to  be  back.  Europe  is 
conservative.  New  York  is  alive  with 
work  and  achievement.  "There  is  some- 
thing in  the  very  atmosphere  and  in 
the  bearing  of  persons  all  around  that 
has  fairly  made  me  dizzy  since  I have 
been  here.” 

The  reporter  says:  "Miss  Yaw  is  quiet 
and  retiring,  almost  bashful  one  might 
say,  but  when  she  talked  of  her  long 
work  to  grow  away  from  the  freak  into 
the  artist  her  face  lighted  and  her  eyes 
flashed.  She  did  not  care  much  to  speak 
of  the  painful  time  of  the  cld  days,  but 
finally  she  told  the  story." 

Yes.  they  are  all  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  tell  of  their  joys,  sorrows  and  strug- 
gles. No  singer  ever  said  with  the  needy 
knife-grinder:  "Story!  God  bless  you! 

I have  none  to  tell,  sir.” 

Let  us  wish  Miss  Yaw  all  success. 
She  spoke  modestly  of  herself  to  the  re- 
porter, and  her  purpose  is  honest.  "I 
determined  to  leave  behind  me  ail  the 
old  memories  and  to  begin  all  over 
again.  From  the  time  I left  I therefore 
set  myself  against  any  idea  of  display 
of  unusual  range  of  tones  and  insisted 
that  I should  be  taken  on  my  merits 
and  for  my  work.” 


Some  of  The  Herald  readers  may  re- 
member a girl  named  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  j 
who,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  was  widely 
advertised  in  this  country  as  the  woman 
with  the  highest  "top  notes”  in  the 
world.  She  left  America,  studied  in 
Europe,  returned  to  this  country  and 
told  her  story  to  an  enthralled  l-pporter 
of  the  New  York  Times,  who  gave  it' 
to  the  world  ltftt  Sunday.  It  seems  that 
she  became  tired  of  being  known  mere- 
ly as  a sensational  singer,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  “money  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  sacrifice  of 
art." 

She  saw  suddenly  a great  light,  and 
she  collected  her  niuch-wondered-at  top 
notes  and  put  them  in  a.  box.  She  was 
bound  to  be  an  "artist,”  and  therefore 
she  went  at  first  into  comic  opera.  Sir 
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Arthur  Sullivan  held  out  a beckoning 
hand.  “He  heard  me  sing  and  was  kind 
enough  to  say  that  he  liked  my  voice 
and  personality,  and  that  he  would  give 
me  the  opportunity  to  go  upon  the 
stage."  Sir  Arthur  was  very  good  to 
her. 

Miss  Yaw  made  her  first  operatic  ap- 
pearance in  "The  Rose  of  Persia,"  by 
Hood  and  Sullivan,  at  the  Savoy,  Lon- 
don. Nov.  29,  1899,  when  she  imperson- 
|j  ated  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh.  Miss  Yaw 
| does  not  give  dates.  Singers  are  as 
' ' careless  about  dates  as  was  the  mer- 
chant in  the  “Arabian  Nights"  who 
threw  them  about  and  thereby  killed 
the  son  of  a Jinni  and  got  into  much 
trouble.  Nor  did  the  reporter  ask  her 
for  dates. 

Miss  Yaw  said:  “I  soon  found  that 

that  work  did  not  appeal  to  me.  If  it 
had  appealed  to  me  perhaps  I would 
have  been  able  to  keep  up.  But  it 
seemed  like  carrying  a load,  and  in 
two  weeks  I broke  down  and  became  so 
i’d  that  I had  to  leave  the  stage  for  a 
time.  When  I was  well  enough  to  go 
on  again  I decided  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  follow  my  old  dreams  and 
try  to  enter  grand  opera.” 

The  Pall  Mail  Gazette  reviewed  her 
performance  in  its  issue  of  Nov.  30.  1899: 
“Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw  had  been  en- 
gaged as  the  chief  soprano,  and  she 
succeeded  in  disappointing  us  very  much 
indeed.  She  bang  a most  beautiful 
appeal  for  mercy  with  so  little  sense 
of  pitch  that  one’s  nerves  were  on  the 
strain  as  to  whether  she  would  ever 
get  safely  to  the  end  of  the  song. 
Surely  It  was  no£  worth  anybody’s  while 
to  exploit  her  very  remarkable  high 
register  in  quite  the  way  for  which 
Sullivan  lias  been  responsible.” 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman  brought  “The  Rose 
of  Persia”  to  this  country.  The  libretto 
was  voted  dull.  The  leading  soprano 
was  Ruth  Vincent,  the  charming  Vero- 
nique  of  this  season.  She  was  then  de- 
scribed as  "a  tall,  slender  woman,  who 
sang  the  music  allotted  to  her  consci- 
entiously, but  with  limited  capabilities 


There  are  few  concerts  of  interest 
ahead.  Mme.  Calve  gives  her  second 
and  last  concert  here  tomorrow  after- 
noon. and  Mr.  U.  S.  Kerr,  a bass  who  is 
well  known  here,  will  sing  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Bouxmann,  the  man  with  the 
hollow,  cavernous  voice.  Mme.  Calve 
will  so  mad  on  the  stage  of  Symphony 
Hall  as  Ophelia.  Miss  Edith  Chapman, 
a choir  singer  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Ber- 
tha Child  and  Mr.  George  Proctor  of 
this  city  will  give  the  concert  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
( Mrs.  Child,  Mr.  Willy  Hess  and  Mr. 

Proctor  are  announced  for  Miss  Terry’s 
| concert  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  next 
i Monday  afternoon.  Mr.  Hess  has  been 
I quite  sick,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  orchestra,  which  was  on  its  trip. 

[ He  was  threatened  with  pneumonia. 

, Mr.  Hess  is  an  indefatigable  musician, 
and  his  many  friends  think  that,  with 
his  duties  as  concert  master  of  the  or- 
chestra, leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
auartet  and  teacher,  he  overworks  him- 
self. The  last  Longy  Club  concert  will 
be  on  Monday  evening.  Mr,-  E.  Ferir, 
viola,  will  assist.  Mrs.  Margaret  Gerry 
Guckenberger,  contralto,  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Huntington  Chambers  Hail  on 
Tuesday  evening. 

Then  there  will  be  no  more  recitals 
till  the  week  beginning  March  5.  Mr. 
Converse’s  opera,  “Pipe  of  Desire,”  will 
be  performed  at  popular  prices  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  on  Tuesday  evening.  March  6. 
and  Mr.  Sigismund  Stajowski  will  give 
his  first  piano  recital  here  in  Steinert 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  10th. 
Mr.  Marteau,  violinist,  will  be  the  solo- 
ist at  the  Symphony  concerts  of  March 
9 and  10.  As  a boy  he  aroused  the  en- 
tfibsiasm  of  a Symphony  audience  in 
-189J.  Today  he  is  ranked  with  the  great 
violinists  of  the  world. 
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they  are  lever  tnaxrpiumsts  are  will- 
ing to  admit.  It  has  vital  qualities: 
Elemental  strength,  poetic  and  emo- 
tional beauty,  dramatic  touches,  im- 
agination. Mr.  Hutcheson’s  perform- 
ance was  thoughtfully  considered,  clear, 
logical  and  virile.  It  was  effective 
throughout  in  many  respects,  and  it 
was  admirable  in  the  first  and  last 
movements,  in  sense  of  proportion, 
rhythm  and  sure  fleetness.  When  the 
music  was  purely  lyrical,  Mr  Hut- 
cheson was  not  heard  to  such  ad- 
vantage. for  his  song  was  not  always 
sustained  and  it  was  clear-cut  and  de- 
cided rather  than  romantic  or  sensuous. 
Indeed,  at  times  his  touch  in  the  second 
movement  was  coolly  academic  and  the 
music  was  without  atmosphere. 

Mahler’s  fifth  symphony,  played  here 
for  the  first  time  throe  weeks  ago,  was 
repeated  last  night  at  the  request  of 
many.  The  Herald  published  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  performance  a long 
review  of  the  work,  and  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  speak  at  length.  Another 
hearing  cohfirmed  and  strengthened  the! 
impressions  then  made.  No  ordinary! 
musician  of  fluent  technique  and  routine 
experience  could  have  composed  It. 

The  symphony  has  great  and  signifi- 
cant qualities.  The  music  now  stirs, 
now  leads  to  meditation.  It  incites 
thoughts  on  life  and  death.  Its  melan- 
choly is  heroically  tragic;  there  la  no 
whimpering  or  peevish  pessimism.  Its 
complexity  is  as  spontaneous  and  nat- 
ural as  its  simplicity.  No  orchestral 
poseur  could  have  imagined  the  music. 
The  interest  is  marvel'ous'y  sustained 
until  the  finale,  when  the  contrapuntal 
measures  of  what  The  Herald  charac- 
terized as  the  anticipation  of  some 
great  catastrophe  or  overwhelming 
revelation  are  repeated  at  so  great 
length  that  the  climax  is  too  long  de- 
ferred, and  -when  it  comes  it  does  not 
fully  satisfy  the  expectation. 

Some  have  asked  concerning  this  sym- 
phony, “What  does  it  mean?  What 
does  the  composer  wish  to  convey?”  For 
there  are  some  who  ask  this  question 
concerning  any  great  work  of  art;  they 
delight  in  the  purely  anecdotical.  To 
them  nature  itself  is  dull,  for  she  re- 
fuses to  explain  herself.  Others  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  Mahler  gives  no  argu- 
ment, no  programme.  In  such  music 
the  hearer  must  meet  the  composer  at 
least  half  way;  he  must  first  of  all  -be 
receptive  and  willing  to  listen  before  he 
begins  to  criticise. 

The  performance  of  the  symphony 
was  agaip  a triumph  of  orchestral  vir- 
tuosity due  to  the  indefatigable  pains 
and  the  sympathetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Geri- 
cke,  who  made  the  band  of  artists  the 
instrument  of  his  will. 


p.  9.  Mr.  Baermann’s  performance 
his  interesting  programme  was  giv 
the  closest  attention  by  a large  and  r 
preciative  audience.  On  Tuesday  ev 
ing  Feb.  27,  the  Conservatory  cho! 
and  advanced  students,  assisted  by  th 
•string  orchestra,  will  give  a concert  h h 
Jordan  Hall. 


Jordan  Hall 
The  fifth  and  last  of  the  concerts  o 
the  Kneisel  quartet  will  be  given  a 


Potter  Hall  a 'week  from  next  Tuesday 
evening.  The  programme  will  includi 
two  rhapsodies  by  C.  M.  Loeffler  fo 
oboe,  viola  and  piano  (Messrs.  Long} 
Loeffler  and  Gebhard).  Mozart's  quart< 
in  E fiat  major  and  Beethoven’s  qua 
tet,  op.  130-  Tickets  will  be  on  sa 
at  Potter  Hall  on  Monday  morning  - 
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MME.  CALVE’S  CONCERT. 


Rare  Performance  by  Wonderful  Artist 
— Great  in  Two  Contrasting 
Characters. 


It 


REPEAT  MAHLER 


FIFTH  SYMPHONY 


The  programme  of  the  16th  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  given  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall,  waa  as  follows: 


Overture  to  “Der  Fretei&netz’L .. ......Weber 

Piano  concerto  in  D minor.  No.  4.  .Rubinstein 
Symphony  No.  Mahler 


Mr.  Gericke  was  most  warmly  and 
affectionately  greeted  by  the  audience 
when  he  came  forward  to  conduct  the 
overture  to  "Der  Frelschuetz,  anu 
after  the  brilliant  performance  of  It  the 

applause _ was  long.cont^njied^and Jn^he 


in  the  way  of  vocal  equipment;  still, 
she  was  not  unpieasing,  and  may  im- 
prove when  she  becomes  accustomed  to 
dear  America.”  That  was  before  Miss 
Vincent  studied  with  Bouhy  in  Paris 
(1902). 


Miss  Yaw  was  not  discouraged.  She 
| went  to  Paris  and  studied  singing  and 
the  languages.  "Those  were  the  hap- 
: piest  years  of  my  life.  The  happiest 
time  I ever  had  was  when  I finally  pre- 
■ pared  myself  in  ’Faust,’  the  first  opera 
I learned.”  Friends  in  England  pro- 
cured for  her  some  concert  engagements. 
At  last  she  had  an  onnortunftv  to  sing 


applause  was  ions  ---  ---- 

nature  of  a peculiarly  personal  tribute. 

Rubinstein’s  piano  concerto  in  u 
minor  is  now  about  40  years  old,  an  old 
age  for  a modern  work  of  this  kind. 
How  many  concertos  for  the  piano  much 
younger  by  the  calendar  are  now  dead 
or  moribund!  They  had  their  little  da.y; 
their  interpreters  were  thanked  for  in- 
troducing them:  the  concertos  them- 

selves were  described  as  striking,,, 
"highly  original,"  “remarkable  works, 
and  a long  life  was  prophesied,  yet 
whore  are  they  now? 

When  this  concerto  of  Rubinstein  was 
ttrst  played  by  tbe  composer  in  London 
in  1867.  the  leading  newspapers  and  the 
weekly  critical  journals  abused  roundly 
the  music  and  the  pianist.  The  Sat- 
urday Review  was  especially  savage. 
The  concerto  was  "chaotic,  incompre- 
hensible." Some  found  it  without  melo- 
dy and  charged  with  arrogant  affecta- 
• tlon.  The  pianist  was  likened  to  a rope 
dancer.  He  played  to  the  gallery.  He 
insulted  the  "good  sense  of  an  lntelli- 
gent  audience”  by  daring  to  play  suen 
music.  . . , 

We  have  all  heard  this  concerto  and 
some  in  the  audience  last  night  re- 
member  Rubinstein’s  intersection 
Such  abuse  as  was  heaped  on  work  and 
man  in  London  in  1867  seems  '"crtdlbie 
to  us.  What  will  be  said  40  years  from 

now  of  the  judgments  pronounced  today 
on  contemporaneous  works.  Neverthe 
ics6  If  we  as  reasonable  beings  respect 
Urn  mature  opinion  of  1946  on  works 
that  are  praised  or  t^ay,  hd 

us  no!  stand  in  awe  of  the  future  ana 
refuse  to  record  personal  impressions 
which  may  amuse  some  as  yet  unborn 

reTher  concerto  m?y  still  be  ranked 
among  the  great  works  of  its  class,  and 


Mme.  Emma  Calve,  with  her  com- 
pany, Miss  Vermorel,  violinist;  Mr.  U. 
S.  Kerr,  bass;  Mr.  Decrees,  pianist,  and 
Mr.  Fluery  flutist,  gave  her  second  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall,  which  was  crowded  with  an  en- 
thusiastic audience. 

She  sang  Salome's  aria  from  Mas- 
senet’s "Herodiade,”  the  equally  famil- 
iar aria  from  Gounod’s  "Queen  of 
Sheba,"  the  song  from  ’The  Pearl  of 
Brazil.”  Gounod’s  Serenade,  the  Haban- 
era from  “Carmen,”  and  other  songs, 
among  them  a group  of  Provencal  old 
airs. 

It  was  a great  privilege  to  hear  this 
rare  singer  again.  She  displayed  in  roll 
the  versatility  of  her  art;  fine  propor- 
tion of  balanced  phrases;  exquisite  dic- 
tion with  unerring  sense  of  the  appro- 
priate emphasis  and.  color;  lightness 
and  grace  in  coloratura;  breadth  and 
nobility  in  dramatic  passages.  The 
mere  beauty  of  her  tones  is  an  unal- 
loyed delight;  her  artistry  Is  second  na- 
ture, and  it  therefore  perhaps  does  not 
always  excite  the  wonder  of  an  audi- 
i ence,  for  there  is  no  effort,  there  is  no 
parade. 

I All  this  has  been  said  before.  But 
yesterday  she  sang  .two .arias  with  a 
| fine  differentiation  in  sentiment,  which 
i put  in  clearest  light  her  greatness.  In 
| the  air  from  Massenet’s  opera,  the  soul 
! of  the  loving  maiden  Salome  was  re- 
, vealed.  The  Salome  of  Massenet’s 
opera  is  far  removed  from  the  pervert 
who  is  the  heroine  of  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Richard  Strauss.  Th.e  former  is  a 
maiden  even  in  the  glowing  confession 
of  her  love.  But  in  the  air  of  Balkis 
from  Gounod’s  opera.  Calve  was  the 
sumptuous  and  glorious  Queen  of  Sheba 
exultant  in  the  pride  of  sex.  Ay,  every 
inch  a queen! 

And  these  contrasting  characters 
were  brought  before  the  audience,  not 
bv  any  histrionic  gesture  or  facial 
play,  but  by  the  treatment  of  the 
phrase,  by  the  wealth  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  diction.  There  are 
sopranos  who  can  thus  impersonate 
in  song  either  Salome  or  Balkis.  To 
portray  the  two  so  vividly  in  a con- 
cert hall  within  a half  hour,  this 
power  is  given  only  to  Calve. 

And  how  charming  was  the  delivery 
of  Gounod’s  Serenade  and  the  air  from 
David's  opera! 

To  speak  of  those  who  assisted  is  not 
i necessary.  The  audience  was  there  to 
hear  Calve.  It  incidentally  Fstened  to 
the  others  and  courteously  applauded. 
Mr  Decreus  was  a sympathetic  accom- 
panist. and  Mr.  Fluery  plaved  with  him 
in  classic  stvle  an  amiable  sonata  by 
Handel  for  the  flute  and  piano. 


R.  ERNEST  NEWMAN 
has  a literary  friend  who 
insisted  that  applause  In 
the  concert  hall  was 
sign  of  the  brainlessness 
of  the  average  musical 
audience.  The  discussion 
began  by  Mr.  Newman’s  saying  that 
people  never  applauded  in  England  after 
Elgar’s  “Dream  of  Geibntius”;  that  the 
audience  dispersed  as  it  did,  after 
"Everyman.”  in  a silence  that  had 
so/nething  uncanny  in  it.  The  literary 
man  said  that  if  an  audience  were  at  all 
consistent  in  appreciation  it  would  ap- 
plaud in  a concert  hall  on  every  occa- 
sion or  on  none. 

Mr.  Newman  took  the  ground  that 
certain  musical  compositions  had  a 
physical  effect  on  the  hearer,  stirred 
his  blood,  excited  his  nerves;  that  a fine 
performance  of  such  a work  led  to  an 
enormous  increase  of  Vitality  in  the 
hearers  for  the  moment.  “And  since  all 
nervous  stimuli  tend  to  liberate  muscu- 
lar energy,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
huge  accumulation  of  force  in  the 
nerves  should  find  an  outlet  in  clapping 
of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet.” 

(We  regret  to  learn  that  stamping  of 
feet  is  still  an  outward  manifestation 
of  applause  in  the  concert  halls  of  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  there  is  also  pounding 
with  canes  and  umbrellas,  or  shrill  use 
of  house-keys,  or  the  finger-shriek 
which  some  boys  toil  after  as  sajnts 
In  the  desert  after  virtue.) 

Mr.  Newman’s  friend  was  not  the  first 
to  complain  of  the  lack  of  aesthetic  dis- 
crimination in  applause.  The  late  Hugo 
Wolf  laid  down  the  rule  in  one  of  his 
articles,  which  jarred  rudely  the  sleek 
Viennese  concert-goers,  that  applause  is 
appropriate  only  after  “vociferous  end' 
lngs.  after  pieces  of  a bright,  festive, 
warlike,  heroic  character/’  but  cot 
after  such  a work  as  Beethoven’s  “Cori 
olanus”  overture.  Wolf  described  i 
man  listening  to  this  overture  with 


staring  eyes;  His  heart  throbs,  hi 
breath  almost  stops,  as  the  tragic  shad 
of  Coriolanus  stalks  by;  but  as  soon  a: 
the  last  note  has  been  played  he  jump: 


up  and  begins  to  applaud  and  criticise 
”N  ' 


No,”  said  Wolf  to  him,  “you  have  no 
seen  the  shade  of  Coriolanus  in  th< 
magic  glass;  you  have  seen  nothing 
heard  nothing,  felt  nothing,  underatooc 
nothing  — nothing,  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.’’  Mr.  Newman,  reading  thii 
article  republished  in  Decsey’s  life  o 
the  unhappy  Wolf,  uttered  a louc 
"Amen”:  “There  is  something  insani 

in  our  behavior  at  a concert;  we  lister 
like  gods,  and  afterward  applaud  liki 
children  or  imbeciles.” 

This  unpleasant  word  "imbeciles”  re- 
calls a saying  of  the  alienist,  Maudsley 
"Insane  temperament  is  compatible  witl 
and,  indeed,  it  not  seldom  coexists  witl 
considerable  genius.  Even  those  whe 
have  it  in  a more  marked  form  ofter 
exhibit  remarkable  talent  and  aptitudes 
such  as  an  extraordinary  talent  foi 
music,  when  they  may  be  little  better 
than  imbecile  in  other  things.” 


t 


A: 


— fir- 

“Tribute”  to  Conductors. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Leon  McGregor  Wallace  will 
give  a song  recital  in  Association  Hall 
on  next  Tuesday  evening.  She  will  sing 
songs  by  German  Tostl.  Puccini.  Be- 
vignani,  Whelpley,  Henschel.  Cornelius, 
Dvorak.  Well,  an  aria  from  Charpen- 
tier’s  "Douise”  and  an  aria  from  Verdi’s 
“Forza  del  Destine. ” 

Mr.  Carl  Baermann  of  the  faculty  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave 
a concert  last  Sunday  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  It  was  about  7:30  o’clock, 
and  the  chorus  sat  on  the  stage  ex- 
pectant. Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer,  the  con- 
ductor, made  his  appearance  at  the  mid- 
dle door,  and  as  he  picked  his  way 
carefully  down  the  aisle  toward  the 
conductor’s  stand  the  chorus  applauded 
him  till  he  reached  safely  his  destina- 
tion. The  audience  on  the  floor  won- 
dered at  first  what  was  going  on. 
Necks  were  craned;  a few  excitable  per- 
sons rose  from  their  seats.  A few  in 
the  audience  joined  sympathetically  in 
the  applause. 

Now,  Mr.  Mollenhauer  Is  an  excellent 
musician  and  an  unusually  able  choral 
conductor.  It  is  a pleasure  to  know 
that  he  is  appreciated  by  the  men  and 
women  under  his  beat.  We  personally 
have  the  warmest  regard  for  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhauer and  a high  opinion  of  his  abil- 
ity; but  we  maintain  that  if  a chorus 


ajpplaude  him  at  the  beginning,  at  any 
tfm 


.(me  during  the  performance  or  at  the 
end  of  the  concert.  It  is  an  undignified 
proceeding.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  is  a 


I.JIC  J.NCW  JJJH6IOWU  _ 

Music  gave  a piano-  recital  last  evening 
in  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme  in- 
cluded Mozart’s  fantasia  in  C minor; 


modest  man,  and  we  doubt  whether  he 
really  liked  the  noisy  assurance  of  con- 
fidence. as  though  the  chorus  had  ex- 
claimed: "One.  two,  three.  What  s the 
matter  with  Mollenhauer?  He  s all 


C1UUCU  t o ***  - • 

Beethoven’s  sonata  in  F minor,  op  o7; 
Field’s  nocturne  In  E flat  major;  C. 


right.”  . , 

The  Cecilia  often  in  like  manner  taaes 


} SHOULD  CHORUSES  APPLAUD 
S'  CONDUCTORS  AND  SOLOISTS? 

■i  |.  . 
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THE  LONGY  CLUB. 


An  Inquiry  Into  the  Reasonableness  of  Such 
Public  Appreciation — Stage  Applause  at  the 
Symphony  Concerts — Last  Concert  of  Longy 
Club  Tomorrow  Evening — “The  Pipe  of  Desire” 
Again — Other  Musical  Events  of  the  Week. 


light  in  announcing  the  approach  of 
\ Lang. 

f the  occasion  be  an  anniversary  if 
a concert  be  of  a testimonial  nature 
juim"  tllc  conductor— for  his  benefit,  or  to 
J lebrate  the  completion  of  a term  of 
ie  •*'  norable  service,  such  applause  is  only 
a conductor’s  just  due.  At  an  or- 
:t;j.  tary  concert,  in  which  the  chorus 
kes  an  active  part,  in  which  it  may 
11  (lure  or  enlarge  the  reputation  of  the 
nductor.  it  should  allow  the  audience 
Judge  the  worth  of  its  leader, 
f the  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  the 
cilia  think  it  necessary  to  prove  In 
Is  fashion,  and  in  the  sight  of  the 
bile  that  they  have  "nothin’  agin” 
sir  respective  conductors,  why  should 
t the  symphony  orchestra  on  Satur- 
y nights  applaud  frantically  Mr. 
ricke  when  he  appears  on  the  stage? 
hy  should  not  the  players  wave  wild- 
fiddles,  flutes,  bassoons,  oboes  and 
w en  double  basses  in  the  air,  while  the 
' ttle  drum  and  bass  instruments  sound 
"Tusch”  or  complimentary  flourish? 

— *t* — 

Choral  Applause. 

IVhen  Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  at  this 
me  Handel  and  Haydn  concert,  made 
i appearance  at  the- middle  door,  the 
orus  applauded  him  as  though  he  had 
ormed  triumphantly  some  stupend- 
vocal  feat.  He  kept  nodding  his 
to  the  men  in  the  chorus  as  he 
down  the  aisle,  and  he  smiled  gal- 
on  the  chorus  women.  Again  the 
ce  looked  on  curiously.  For  tc 
there  evidently  could  not  be  too 
Johnson.  The  audience  was  won- 
ting what  hfi  would  do  with  or  to 


the  “Cujus  Animam.  - .Naturally,  there 
was  still  greater  choral  applause  when 
Mme.  Eames  made  her  condescending 
entrance,  and  as  Mme.  Eames  had 
friends  in  the  audience  there  was 
naturally  more  applause  on  the  floor 
for  her  than  there  was  for  the  tenor. 

There  was  the  same-  scene  at  the  last 
Cecilia  concert.  Both  Miss  Strong  and 
Miss  O’Brien  were  greeted  warmly  by 
the  chorus  when  they  came  forward  to 
sing.  The  platform  applause  on  this  oc- 
casion was  a severe  reflection  on  the 
musical  knowledge  and  taste  of  the 
chorus,  for  it  had  heard  the  two  sing- 
ers at  the  "Wage  Earners’  concert  the 
night  before.  Courteous  and  resigned 
silence  should  therefore  have  marked 
the  behavior  of  this  chorus. 

There  is  more  excuse  for  choral  ap- 
plause after  a solo  singer  has  shown 
vocal  skill  or  revealed  an  aesthetically 
emotional  character. 

Mr.  Newman,  speaking  of  a fine  per- 
formance by  a singer  or  fiddler  who 
does  something  with  the  most  magni- 
ficent art— “something  that  simply 
makes  us  speechless  with  astonishment 
and  delight”— asks,  "Are  we  to  sit  still 
and  let  him  sneak  off  the  platform,  un- 
recognized and  abashed?”  But  this 
speech  is  with  reference  to  an  audience, 
not  to  the  co-laborers  on  the  stage. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  chorus  Is  In 
nine  instances  out  of  10  demonstrative 
rather  than  discriminative.  It  rewards 
the  unjust  and  the  just.  Nothing  could 
have  been  worse  in  all  respects  than 
Mme.  Eames’  singing  of  Bach’s  "My 
Heart  Ever  Faithful,”  last  Sunday 
night.  Yet  the  impotent  effort  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  chorus,  whereas  If  the 
singer  had  been  some  soprano  in  a local 


church  choir  she  would  not  have  had,  a 
hand.  Such  is  the  power  of  a name. 

Orchestral  Favor. 

At  Symphony  concerts  it  is  the  custom 
for  members  of  the  orchestra  to  ap- 
plaud the  soloist.  The  practice  is  not 
one  to  be  encouraged.  Too  often  the 
applause  on  the  stage  is  measured  by 
that  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries. 
And  to  be  applauded  at  a Symphony 
concert  is  no  longer  a great  honor.  It 
may  be  questioned  seriously  whether 
the  standard  of  the  soloist*  at  these  | 
concerts  is  as  high  as  it  was  20  years 
ago.  But  whoever  appears  and  what- 
ever the  character  of  the  performance  | 
may  be  there  is  always  hearty  applause, 
there  are  recalls.  Ysaye  and  Miss  Me-  l 
Carthy  or  Miss  Mead,  Mme.  Melba  at 
-her  best  or  Mme.  Eames  at  her  worst 
are  always  "heartily  applauded,”  and 
many  in  the  orchestra  clap  hands  to- 
gether high  In  air  with  delightful  im- 
partiality. 

It  is  true  that  violinists  of  the  or- 
chestra do  not  rap  their  bows  against 
their  fiddles  so  that  there  is  danger 
of  injury  to  the  instruments  when  a 
visiting  fiddler  achieves  a popular  tri- 
umph. It  is  also  true  that  the  nation- 
ality of  a visitor  has  something  to  do 
with  the  ensemble  of  the  orchestral 
tribute.  The  Frenchmen,  for  instance, 
applaud  with  special  fervor  Mr.  Gilibert. 
Nor  does  the  mere  fact  that  the  soloist 
is  an  American  arouse  the  orchestra  to 
a frenzy  of  delight.  This  proves  that 
we  are  all  human;  even  distinguished 
musicians  are  human. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the 
rule  were  made  that  there  should  be  no 
orchestral  applause.  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  an  intermission  the  players  have  the 
opportunity  to  stretch  arms  and  legs, 
and  the  act  of  applauding  need  not 
therefore  be  encouraged  as  a physical 
relief. 

Or  if  the  orchestra  must  applaud  let 
it  applaud  its  own  performance,  which 
is  as  a rule  much  more  artistic,  moving 
and  brilliant  than  that  of  any  assisting 
soloist.  There  are  men  in  the  orchestra — 
Messrs.  Hess,-  Longy,  Hackebarth,  A. 
Maquarre,  Ferir,  Sadonl,  Kloepfel,  we 
name  at  random— who  might  well  be  ap- 
I plauded  by  their  comates  for  delightful 
, incidental  solo  work.  But  as  the  hands 
I of  the  comates  are  often  occupied  while 


playing,  appreciation 
by  shouts  of  ”Hi-hi! 


these  solos  are 
might  be  voiced 

Good  stuff!  Wow!”  This  would  attract 
the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the 
virtuoso  display  in  the  orchestra. 


Psyschology  of  Applause. 

Mr.  Newman  admits  that  when  a 
singer  or  player  moves  or  thrills  us,  it 
is  only  “decent  human  feeling  to  tell 
him  he  is  a fine  fellow  and  has  given  us 
oceans  of  pleasure;  and  how  are  we  to 
tell  him  this  except  by  applauding  him, 
even  if  the  earthly  applause  is  incon- 
gruous with  the  heavenly  ether  into 
which  he  has  transported  us.” 

"There  is  another  psychological  fea- 
ture in  the  case.”  adds  Mr.  Newman. 

How  is  it  we  do  not  applaud  when  we 
see  a picture?  Wrhen  people  find  them- 
selves in  front  of  a Whistler  in  a gal- 
lery. Yliy  do  they  not  begin  clapping 
their  hands,  and  stamping  their  feet, 
and  pounding  on  the  floor  with  sticks 
and  umbrellas?  Partly,  I suppose,  be- 
cause the  impression  here  is  not  so 
nervous;  it  does  not  communicate  the 
electricity  that  strikes  through  us  when 
we  see  people— an  orchestra,  a singer, 
an,  actor,  or  an  orator,  in  the  flesh- 
putting  themselves  to  obvious  physical 
exertion  on  our  behalf.  Their  musical 
efforts  provoke  sympathetic  musical  ef- 
lor  3 <n  us.  But  there  Is  another  rea- 
son why  we  applaud  at.  concerts,  but 
not  in  picture  galleries.  There  is  a 
collective  consciousness  in  the  former 
that  is  absent  from  the  latter.  In  the 
gallery  we  are  and  remain  individuals; 
in  the  concert  room  and  at  the  theatre 
we  cease  to  be  individuals;  we  become 
a crowd,  and  the  laws  of  the  psychology 

the  crowd  immediately  come  into 
Play.  There  is  nothing,  as  Maeterlinck 
y sal|T  which  a crowd  is 
so  afraid  as  of  silence;  the  silence  of  a 
mob,  silence  multiplied,  Is  reallv  an 
appalling  thing.  Now  to  sit  m silence 
after  a performance  makes  an  audience 
absolutely  uncomfortable.  It  begins  to 
think,  becomes  self-conscious;  each  in- 
dividual misses  the  support  of  the  mass 

A*a^lnes  th®  mass  18  criticising 
him.  A common  impulse  of  cowardice 
causes  every  one  to  applaud;  It  fs  the 
true  instinct  of  the  mob  to  find  courage 
In  numbers.  Yes,  the  psychology  „f  ap- 
plause is. extremely  curious  and  exceed- 


m-'lv  subtle;  ana  if  our  actions  are 
amopelessly  irrational  it  Is  not  because 
(we  are  musicians,  but  because  we  are 
I human  beings— the  most  irrational  of  aU 
1 the  creatures  that  have  reason. 

I Last  season  Liszt’s  arrangement  of  a I 
funeral  march  by  Schubert  was  played 
i here  at  a svmphony  concert,  in  memory  l 
o'  Theodore  Thomas.  At  the  end  there 
was  “hearty  applause."  It  would  seem 
that  a dead  march  played  in  memory  i 
of  a distinguished  man  should  be  heard 
,n  solemn  silence.  Is  applause  on  such 
an  occasion  to  be  explained  by  the 
nervousness,  the  restlessness  of  a large 
audience? 


LOCAL. 

The  18th  Sunday  chamber  concert  in 
Chickering  Hall  on  March  4 will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Joshua  Phippen,  pianist, 
and  the  Hoffmann  quartet. 

jlr.  evilly  Hess  will  present  another 
novelty  at  the  coming  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  quartet  in  Jordan 
Hall  one  week  from  tomorrow  night, 
two  movements  from  a new  quartet  by 
|[  Christian  Slnding,  the  distinguished 
Danish  composer.  The  opus  number  of 
the  quartet  is  70,  and  the  work  is  fresh 
from  the  publisher.  The  other  works 
on  the  programme  are  a piano  trio  by 
a nnd  RpotTi (ivph ’ q auartet  in  H 


Tri  EhgllsTTT  A special  merit  of  Mr. 
Breare’s  book  is  that  it  goe*  into  the 
subtleties  of  English  vowel  sounds.  For 
Instance,  he  says;  , , 

There  really  should  be  no  such  vowel 
as  the  long  "i,”  so  far  as  the  elocution- 
ist or  singer  is  concerned:  That  sound 

known  as  “1”  commences  with  sus- 
tained "ah”  and  ends  with  a brief, 
acute  “e."  The  mere  closing  of  the 
mouth  will  sufficiently  realize  this  final 

element.  „ ,,  

The  practical  advantage  of  realizing 
the  compound  nature  of  the  long  i 
Is  that  it  removes  a common  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  vocalists  in  attacking 
this  sound  owing  to  uncertainty  of  the 
proper  position  of  the  mouth,  but  this 
is  Instantly  removed  when  it  is  per- 
ceived that  the  preparation  and  attack 
should  be  as  for  “ah,” 


tic  standpoint;  that  which  will  emergwi  - - - — - n_-  Than 

from  the  darkness  Of  his  life  and  of  ] m^-e  expressive  than 
his  thought  is  a secret  at  the  present  j in  w 
moment;  but  for  our  part  we  can  of- 
fend nobody  by  saying  that  we  scarcely 
think  that  his  work  is  destined  for  im- 
mortality.” 


UH  LUC  piugiaimuc.  7~  t' , , . 

Arensky  and  Beethoven  s quartet  m L 
flat,  op.  127,  No.  12.  Mr.  Carlo  Buon- 
amicl  will  be  the  pianist. 

Miss  Orvis  announces  four  concerts  to 
take  place  in  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall.  Saturdays,  March  10,  17,  24, , 31,  at 
11  A.  M.  Mme.  Szumowska,  Mrs.  Marsn, 
Mrs  Myrtle  Morse,  Miss  Inez  Day,  Miss 
Anna  Wood,  Miss  M.  S.  Wither,  the 
Misses  Bishop,  the  Hoffmann  quartet 
and  Mr.  Josef  Adamowski  are  among 
those  who  will  take  part.  Season  tickets 
can  be  obtained  of  Miss  Helen  D.  Orvis, 
6 Peter  Parley  road,  Jamaica  Plain,  or 
at  Thompson's  music  store. 

Miss  Lillian  Tortorella,  a young  Bos- 
ton contralto,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Foster, 
violinist,  will  take  part  In  the  per- 
formance of  Goldoni’s  comedy,  La 
Locandiera,”  which,  translated  by  Mrs. 
Edwa-d  M.  Plummer  and  entitled  Mi- 
randolina,”  will  be  given  by  the  Col- 
lege Equal  Suffrage  League  In  Potter 


The  nature  of  vowel  sounds  is  special- 
ly important  to  singers  just  now,  be- 
cause they  are  judged  in  great  measure 
by  their  command  of  tone-color,  * 


LON  GY  CLUB. 

The  Longy  Club  will  give  its  third 
and  last  concert  in  Potter  Hall  tomor- 
row evening.  The  name  of  Fritz  Kauff- 
mann,  whose  quintet  for  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet  and  bassoon  will  be  then  per- 

t- j 4-  f ima  in  P.fictfin  IS 


somewhat  clumsy  term  for  those  deli- 
cate variations  of  timbre  which  add  so 


cave  vauuuuiia  vji.  . — 7 ~ 

greatly  to  the  significance  of  singing, 
and  since  tone  can  only  be  sustained 
on  the  vowels,  it  is  obvoius  that  tone 
color  must  depend  on  the  subtle 
changes  of  vowel  sound,  and  In  this 
particular  alone  Mr.  Breare’s  book  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  all  singers.  The 
remarks  on  breathing  are  also  excellent. 
"Let  the  student,  then,  cancentrate  at- 
tention upon  the  chest  and  forget  his 
throat”  is  a golden  rule  that  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  of  volcalism. 
Another  axiom  which  should  be  Im- 
pressed on  the  student’s  mind  is  Feel 
what  you  say.  look  what  you  feel, 
for  it  is  a sentence  that  embraces  the 
whole  field  of  lyric  and  dramatic  ex- 
presion.— The  Referee  (London). 


formed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  is 
not  a familiar  one.  Kauffmann  was  born 
at  Berlin  in  1855.  It  was  intended  that 
he  should  be  a merchant,  but  he  broke 
away  from  trade,  studied  with  Kiel, 
and,  taking  the  Mendelssohn  prize  went 
to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  in  1881-82. 
Since  1889  he  has  lived  at  Magdeburg, 
where  he  conducts  orchestral  and  choral 
societies.  He  has  composed  a symphony 
and  other  orchestral  works,  concertos 
for  violin,  ’cello,  piano,  respectively, 
piano  sonatas  and  much  chamber  music. 

Klughardt’s  Reed  songs  fantasias 
after  Lenau’s  poems  for  piano,  oboe 
and  viola  (Mr.  Ferir),  and  Raffs  sln- 
tonietta  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets  two  horns,  two  bassdons  (com- 
posed in  1873  at  Wiesbaden)  will  be  th© 
other  pieces.  


I [ 


Hall  on  Monday  evening.  March  5 Mi. 
Foster,  after  being  a member  of  the 
Svmphonv  orchestra  of  Washington, 
D C.  for  two  seasons,  has  recently  re- 
turned to  Boston,  his  native  city. 

At  Potter  Hall  next  Tuesday  evening 
the  Boston  Operatic  Society  will  give 
an  operatic  concert,  followed  oy  the 
one-act  operetta,  “Trial  by  Jury.  The 
solos  and  choruses  for  the  first  part  are 
“Song  of  the  Flag,”  from  “The  Knick- 
erbockers”; "Legend  of  the  chimes 
and  “Silent  Heroes,"  from  ’Chimes  of 
Noirnandy”;  waltz  serenade  from  At- 
lantis," “Minna  Belle”  from  "The  Omos 
of  Omona.”  and  finale  of  act  1 from 
"The  Lark  of  the  Larks.”  The  last 
three  were  composed  by  Herbert  f . 
Odell,  the  musical  director  of  the  so- 
cietv.  The  soloists  will  be  Annie  Laurie 
Heiser,  J.  F.  Kelly.  A.  R.  Marshall 
and  Miss  Adele  Okie.  The  cast  for 
"Trial  bv  Jury"  Is  as  follows:  Judge,  D. 
E Bowan;  Plaintiff,  Olive  Watson 
■'Greene;  Defendant,  Charles  Wilson; 
Counsel  for  Plaintiff,  William  Wilson; 
Usher,  L.  E.  Peterson;  Foreman,  Charles 
J Ball.  Mr.  Odell  will  direct,  James 
Gilbert  will  be  the  stage  manager,  and 
Miss  Mabel  L.  iStone  the  pianist.  The 
society  will  begin  rehearsing  “Robin 
Hood”  immediately  after  this  concert. 
Due  announcement  will  be  made  of  the 
date  of  the  production. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  for 
two  pianos  by  Messrs.  Harold  Randolph 
and  Ernest  Hutcheson  of  Baltimore  in 
Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
March  .6,  will  be  as  follows:  Bach  s 

“Goldberg”  variations,  Bruch's  Fantasia 
in  D minor,  Schumann’s  variations  in 
B flat,  Reinecke’s  impromptu  on  a 
theme  from  Schumann’s  “Manfred,’ 
Saint-Saens’  Danse  Macabre,  and  Wag- 
ner’s “Ride  of  the  Valkyries.” 

Mr.  Sigismund  Stojowski,  who  played 
at  the  Knelsel  quartet  concert,  will  give 
a piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  10. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
autobiography  in  his  latest  symphony 
follows:  On  Tuesday  evening  at  St. 

Patrick’s  school  hall,  when  Mr.  T.  E. 
Clifford,  baritone,  will  sing  an  aria  from 
Sullivan’s  “Prodigal  Son”  and  songs  by 
Thayer  and  Squire,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Kan- 
rich,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  will 
play  Wieniawski’s  polonaise,  orchestra 
pieces  by  Herold,  Gillet,  Herbert,  Verdi, 
Delibes,  Luigini;  and  on  Thursday  even- 
ing at  the  girls’  high  school,  when  the 
orchestral  pieces  will  be  by  Beethoven, 
Strube.  Liszt,  Luigini  and  Schubert; 

. Miss  Mabel  Stanaway  will  sing  Salome's 
air  from  “Herodiade”  and  a song  by 
j Foote,  and  Mr.  Kanrieh  will  play  Wien- 
I iawski’s  Polonaise. 

Rossini’t  “Stabat  Mater”  will  be  given 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  Common- 
I wealth  avenue,  on  next  Sunday  evening, 
I It  being  the  sixth  in  the  series  of  oia- 
1 torio  services  given  there  this  winter, 
I and  it  will  be  the  last  special  musical 
I service  till  Easter  time.  The  pastor, 
Dr.  Rowley,  will  speak  on  a theme  ap- 
propriate to  the  service. 


ENGLISH  IN  SONG. 

Comparatively  few  English  people  do 
justice  to  their  own  language;  the 
proof  of  this  Is  that  anyone  in  an 
ordinary  company  who  does  so  Im- 
mediately attracts  attention.  A good 
ma  • elements  go  to  make  the  good 
speaker,  but  the  most  important  are 
recognition  of  the  subtleties  of  the  dif- 
ferent vowel  sounds  and  the  sharp  pro- 
nunciation of  the  consonants;  to  neither 
Of  which  a vast  number  of  people  have 
ever  given  a thought.  The  principal 
reason  why  so  many  people  who  can 
speak  French  find  a difficulty  In  under- 
standing French  spoken  by  a French- 
man Is  because  their  ears  are  not  ac- 
customed to,  or  fail  to  distinguish, 
certain  vowel  sounds  which  never  occur 


PERSONAL. 

Mrs.  Guckenberger,  contralto,  who  will 
give  a song  recital  in  Huntington  Cham- 
bers Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  lives  In 
Boston  and  Is  known  as  a church  singer 
of  distinction. 

A green  ribbon  has  been  awarded  by 
the  French  government  to  Mme.  Judic, 
for  she  grows  “pigs  and  chickens  and 
thirgson  scientific  principles  and  a large 
estate  down  South  with  cor- 

cess.”  The  honor  moved  the  Pans  cor 
respondent  of  the  Referee  to  write. 

"The  ladv  who  delighted  us  not  only  in 
‘Ma’mselle  Nitouche,’  but  also  in  La 
Fille  de  Madame  Anpot,  wiH  J^ye  to  be 
careful  what  she  sings  in  athwJht of 
For  it  would  never  do  for  a kni0nt  oi 
the  Merite  Agricole  (which  is  Mme. 
Judic’s  new  title)  to  gather  her  piglings 
around  her  while  she  warbles.  . 1 

Ce  n’etalt  pas  la  peine,  ce  n’etalt  pas  la  pHne- 
Ce  n’etait  pas  la  peine,  ce  n etait  pas  la  peine,  i 
Ce  n’etalt  pas  la  peine  assuroment 
De  changer  le  Gouvernement!  I 

Judic  in  ‘Madame  Angot’!  Ah , me!  Cela  I 
ne  nous  rejeunit  pas,  ma  vieille.  . . < 

* Mr  Grossmith  the  younger  made  last  f 
_i“ht  at  the  O.  p.  Club,  a very  spirited 
defence  of  musical  comedy  as  it  is. 
Cnod  There  is  always  something  to  be 
?a°iddon  toother  side  and  it  was ; tune 
for  somebody  to  say  it  in  the  matter  o 
musical  comedy.  It  is  a fair  point  that 

this  form  of  entertainment  develops  at 
any  rate,  the  capacities  of  the  inaiv 
ual  entertainer.  It  does  so  just  b 
the  musical  comedy  of  the  time  is 
a fixed  and  finished  work  of  art,  to 
repeated  for  a whole  year  or  more  with 

gesture  « 

e£a^f  Warfief  in 
spicuously  a gainer.  Let  this  be  gra 

ed,  then— musical  comedy  is  the  han 

maid  of  comedy  proper  ^le  t^°  t?et 
remains  that  the  maid  dresses  better 
than  the  mistress,  but  a sens! Me  mis 
tress  does  not  envy  her  maids  nne 
feathers  We  are  afraid,  nevertheless, 
that  Mr!  Grossmith  will  haJe  A? m^She 
with  the  rude  things  said  about  the 
maid  by  witty  and  malignant  moralists. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Feb.  o.  t 

Mr.  Safcnoff.  it  is  said  is  wfiling  to 
leave  Moscow  to  conduct  the  Philhar 
monic  orchestra  of  New  York  but  h 
demands  $20,000  a year  for  a term  or 
three  years.  The  New  York  Sun  says. 
“TTi«;  admirers  expect  to  raise  §4o,UUU, 
whSchawuirTeSavee  $16,000  for  his.  three 
vears’  engagement  to  be  paid  by  >ne 
society  * * * The  Philharmonic  So-  ! 
cietv  has  not  yet  committed  itself  to  the 
atutude  it  will  take  toward  the  new 
movement.”  Would  it  not  be  well 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Safonoff  to  raise  a I 
large  sum  of  money  for  a new  concert 
master  and  wood-wind  band_.  , „ read 
Mr  Vernon  Blackburn,  having  reau 

M*iss  May’s  biography  of  ?ra  fairly1  joy- 
that-  he  on  the  whole  had  a fairly  joy 
ousSife.  "A  little  heavy  in  appearance 
and  hv  the  same  token,  a little  heavy 
in  his  music,  he  was  always  recognized 
. as  a great  contemporary.  He,  as  we 
\ read  in  this  life,  mixed  with  every  rnusi- 
clan  worthy  of  the  name  who  was i of 
his  own  generation.  It  is  ®J«ar, 
these  oases,  that  he  had  a mind  to  D 
goy  hut  it  is  unfortunate  that  his  pow- 
frful  genius  did  not  meet  that  desire 
Gayety  and  Brahms  cannot  very  often 
be  associated  toKether.  lns  mind  was 

too  often  occupied  by _ the 
thoughts,  the  deeper  th0“S«ts,  ot  «ver 
lasting  things.  It  was  for  this  lGt  _ 

I that  he  composed  the  requiem  to  which 
/ we  have  made  reference,  and  no  aouDi 
' U was  foY  this  reason,  as  we  are  to  d 
in  his  biography,  that  he  occasionally 
behaved  with  extreme  rudeness  even 
his  most  intimate  friends.  At  an 
times  wc  must  remember  there  was 
working  within  his  physique  a deathly 
illness  which  naturally  made  him  at 
times  unkind,  at  times  unsociable.  For 
our  own  part,  these  volumes  have 
proved  to  is  a fact,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  incredible,  mat 
Brahms,  despite  his  faUings w£l_°™  ^ 
point  of  view  of  humanity,  was 
tiallv  a human  man.  Whether  or  not 
he  will  live  lies  in  the  hands  of  destin> . 
He  has  had  many  friends  and  he  has 
had  many  enemies  from  a purely  artl3 


“PIPE  OF  DESIRE.” 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse’s  romantic 
grand  opera,  "The  Pipe  of  Desire,”  will 
be  performed  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  6,  in  Jordan  Hall  at  popular 
prices.  The  performance  will  be  identi- 
cal  in  all  respects  with  the  two  that 
awakened  much  discussion.  The  chief 
parts  will  be  taken  by  Mrs.  Bertha 
Cushing  Child,  Mr.  George  Deane  and| 
Mr.  Stephen  Townsend.  The  orchestra 
will  be  made  up  of  Symphony  players, 
and  the  chorus  will  be  from  the  opera 
school  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  will  con- 
duct and  Mr.  R.  A.  Barnet  will  be  stage 
manager.  Tickets  bought  for  the  per- 
formance that  was  postponed  will  be 
good  for  this  occasion.  A few  seats 
may  now  be  obtained  at  Jordan  Hall. 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

The  Wesseley  String  quartet  produced 
a new  chamber  work  in  London  on  Feb. 
7.  We  quote  from  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette: “A  new  composition  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Corder,  entitled  ‘A  Fantasy,’  was 
also  given  by  these  players.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely clever  work,  although  perhaps 
it  is  somewhat  too  spasmodic.  Mr.  Cor- 
der has,  it  seems  to  us,  attempted  the 
utterly  impossible  feat  of  crowding  in- 
numerable details  into  a very  short 
space.  He  has  tried.  In  fact,  to  emulate 
the  miracle  of  the  Arabian  magician, 
who,  according  to  the  legend,  found  it 
possible  to  include  the  whole  world 
’within  the  compass  of  a ring.’  If  Mr. 
Corder  had  used  a quarter  of  the  mate- 
rial with  which  he  had  been  inspired, 
and  had  elaborated  and  developed  it,  we 
think  that  the  result  would  not  have 
been  so  distracting.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  much  musical  feeling  in  the  work, 
and  it  has  the  brightness  which  can 
only  come  from  one  whose  musical 
ideas  are  spontaneous.” 

Unfamiliar  works  were  played  in  Lon 

nn  nn  • n 1 d o nioeps  hv 


Hi  which  he  showed  to  the  . world  the 

hopelessness  of  obtaining  that  for  which 
he  had  so  long  fought,  that  which  al- 
ways was  within  his  grasp  and  w nicn 
he  ever  failed  to  get  according  to  Ins 
own  thought.  By  this  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Tschaikow'sky  was  j - 
human  In  any  sense  of  the  term,  ae 
had  his  friends  and  he  was  anxious  ti 
correspond  with  them;  the  tragedy  Tas 
that,  even  though  he  had  friends,  -nd. 
even  though  he  had  an  extensive  co  Te- 
spondence,  he  always  kept  himsec  to 
himself  too  exclusively  for  the  nee*5  ot 
his  own  nature.  . , , . 

The  letters  which  are  included  In  Uns 
volume  are  very  interesting,  but  they 
only  show  the  surface,  the  outward 
form  of  the  man’s  own  life.  It  is  In  nis 
music  that  you  must  find  him,  unless 
one  may  recall  such  a letter  as  th.s, 
which  we  quote,  and  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  A.  P.  Merkling:  Today 

wrote  the  scene  in  which  Hermann  goe 
to  the  old  ’Queen  of  Spades.’  It  was 
so  grewsome  that  I am  still  under  the 
horrible  spell  of  it.”  It  is  here  that  the 
tragic  element  in  Tschaikowsky  s cba**- 
acter  made  itself  apparent;  it  is  here 
also  that  he  showed  the  possibilities  or 
hls  awful  and  ultimate  symphony. 
Death  to  him  was  almost  a Joy-  H® 
felt  the  gloom  and  the  terror  of  it  all, 
but  in  all  the  music  and  In  all  the  let- 
ters which  are  so  faithfully  transcribed 
by  the  compilers  of  this  book,  Tschai- 
kowskv  showed  himself  as  the  aren- 
pessimist — a man  of  enormous  genius, 
but  a man  who  felt  so  much  the  insist- 
ence of  the  world,  its  necessary  denials 
and  its  utter  sense  of  forgetfulness  that 
it  seemed  to  him  thait  only  one  thing 
was  left,  that  he  should  indicate  his 
biography  in  his  latest  symphony. 

It  was  quite  right  that  we  should 
learn  that  Tschaikowsky  had  joy _ in 
life;  but  it  was  a terrible  joy.  it  was 
a iov  which  only  occupied  half  h.s 
mindf  while  the  other  half .was  occu- 
pied with  thought  of  deatb,’ 
was  so  exquisite  that  one  almost  teeis 
that  he  had  realized  the  sense  of  the 
great  seer  who  said:  Remember  thy 

last  end,  and  thou  shalt  never  sin. 
Indeed,  m music,  he  remembered  that 
last  end  We  quote  the  exact  wo1  ds 
from  his  biography  herewithi  Now 
death  appeared  to  him  less  enigmatical 
and  fearful.”  Whether  his  feelings 
were  less  acute,  or  whether  the  mental 
sufferings  of  later  years  had  taught 
him  that  death  was  a deliverance,  we 
cannot  say  We  merely  lay  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  tne  discom- 
forting news  which  met  him  m all  di 
rectiSns  from  the  time  of  his  return  to 
England  to  the  end  of  his  hfe.  Tschai- 
kowsky was  as  serene  a n u tj ; s 
at  anv  period  of  his  exi&tence.  Hi 
death  "was  as  hopeless  in  its  suddenness 
as  his  music  was  hopeless  In  the  finAl 
vears  of  his  life.  "At  the  last  moment 
we  are  told,  “an  indescribable  look  of 
clear  recognition  lit  up  his 
gleam  which  only  died  away  witn  hls 
last  breath.”  A tragi-comedy.  surely.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


don  on  Feb.  6;  piano  pieces  by  Miss 
Ethel  Barns  and  a violin  sonata  (No. 

3 in  C minor)  by  the  same  young 
woman.  ”We  are  bound  to  say,”  said 
Mr.  Blackburn,  "that  we  found  many 
portions  of  the  work  not  altogether  ex- 
hilarating. What  strikes  one  about  this 
composition  is  that  it  seems  to  have 
no  completeness  in  its  inspiration;  if  one 
may  use  a famous  phrase  written  by 
Berlioz,  ’it  has  no  beginning  and  no 
end.’  This  is,  of  course,  a fault  of 
construction  rather  than  a lack  of 
thought;  but  it  would  be  well  if  Miss 
Barns  remembered  that  construction  is 
one  of  the  most  elemental  and  essential 
qualities  for  the  building  up  of  so  highly 
conventional  a form  as  that  of  the 
sonata.  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  produced 


AT  RAND DM 
There  is  a laughter  moving  parody  on 
the  modern  and  programmatic  sym 
phonic  poem  in  yesterday’s  Issue  of  the 
Musical  News.  It  is  entitled  “A  Cow’s 
Life,”  and  “everything  means  some- 
thing ” The  principal  theme  is  formed 
of  the  notes  B,  E,  E.  F.  and  the  motives 
of  the  farmyard  episodes  consist  of  an 
Incubator  theme  in  B sharp,  comprising 
the  rotes  E,  G,  G;  the  hen  theme,  made 
uo  with  G sharps  in  semiquavers,  and 
the  pig  theme  consisting  of  a thrice 
repeated  low  E.  Another  notable  motive 
is  F E E,  D,  in  which  the  hen  is  much 
concerned.  I should  add  "that  the  com- 
poser modestly  styles  himself  A ne- 
glected genius.”— The  Referee  (London). 
Yet  some  reading  this  paragraph  will 
_ x.  x?- j 4- v- ca  irrpsistihlv  funnv 


lei  suintr  icauiw,  p7  . y?,  , 1 ; 

not  find  the  parody  so  irresistibly  funn> 
that  it  would  make  them  laugh  were 


they  all  alone  by  themselves  in  a wood. 
Should  orchestral 


conductors  lead 
without  looking  at  the  scores?  This 
question  was  put  by  the  Revue  Musicale 
to  a number  of  conductors.  Weingart- 
ner  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  nec- 


I It;  I ictmcw  ~ 7, 

essary  to  discard  the  score,  as  the  per- 


for  the  first  time  London  Ml  Joseph  ^ |^ary^u  g00|  if ‘the 

Holbrooke’s  scena  Marino  f;an^0’from  condt  • ’ “ " 


- , „inpr  taken  from  conductor  used  it.  He  himself  never 

words,  of  course,  b™f  , a\eIr  Hol-  deliberately  memorizes  a score  consid- 
Byron’s  well  known  tmgeay.  • mU_  erjng  ;t  inartistic  and  absurd  to  over- 
brooke  is  really  a wonderf  y h"  _ burden  the  memory;  but  if  he  happens 
sician.  and  his  seaae  ££  particular  to  remember  the  score  naturally,  he 
spicuously  apparent  in  this  Pa  have  occasionally  dispenses  with  it.  Henry 
scena.  To  those  wl  ° there  . Wood’s  opinion  coincides  with  Wein- 

f olio  wed  the  work  very  cioseiy  nt  tner,s_  chevillard  finds  an  advan- 

might  have  been  n?‘s^^melody;  tage  in  conducting  from  memory  in 

that  there  was  no  very  obviou:  n e thig>  that  u enaMes  the  leader  to  keep 

but  so  deft  is  the  writing  that  tne  ^ u Ws  eyes  flxed  on  au  the  playeYs.  and 
ody  is  confined  below  frumen ts  f or  Vincent  d’Indy  declares  that  it  is  the 
were,  to  the  actual  ffi?“uthe  singer  I noblest  function  of  a conductor  to  regu- 
whlch  it  is  written,  wniie  i icab  late  the  musicians  by  movements  of  the 

himself  deals  with  the  nne  pvpc  Antnn  Spidl  nnee  noted  that  Hans 


himself  deals  wifh  the  nne  r ^its  eyes.  Anton  Seidl  once  noted  that  Hans 
phraseology  in  mpic  wincu  Richter  sometimes  conducted  wit 

the  words.  P«’haPf„  Vj.®  whSle  com-  eyes,  and  Seidl  owed  much  of  his  ^ 

point  of  excellence  m tne  w llne,  to  the  fear  his  men  had  of  his  all-seeing 

position  is  in  connection  witn  wVu>h  instsintlv  sienallpd  and  nun- 


hat  IU  LUC  ictu  mo  uau  *->4.  I*  “ 

and  pastimes  eyes,  which  instantly  signalled  and  pun- 
alSo  is  real-  ished  the  slightest  error  or  carelessness. 
1 ne  eiiLA  O.*--  „.ith  "Vow  Ynrlf  F.vpni r\£T  Post. 


without  pleasFr®-  Yhe  end  ai  Withi-New  York  Evening  Post, 
ly  wonderful  in  heroic' 

the  musician  meets  tne  u 


ISrds  odeB™onCand  u"  was  "here  that,  MUSllC  0p  THE  WEEK 


as  the  great  artist 

A TRAGIC  LIFE. 


There  is  probably  no  more  tragic  mu- 
sical itfe,  if  the  life  of  Mozart  be  ex- 
cepted. than  that  of  TschaikowskY  His 
scores  teem  with  vita  i y,  death. 

at  every  P^was'a'ma/of  a thousand 
Tschaikowsky  strayed,  in  the 

moods;  yet  he  always  ^^fYloom  and 


imuu  tuuivu  VL  VUV  ov.  — ~ --  ---  - 

certs  organized  by  Cbickering  Sons.  Mbs 
Edith  H.  Chapman,  soprano:  Mrs.  Bertha 

Cushing  Child,  contralto:  Mr.  George  Proetor, 
pianist:  Mr.  Felix  Wlnternitz  Alola.  Miss 
Chapman  will  sing  songs  by  Hlldaeh.  Grieg. 
Martini  and  German.  Mrs.  Child  will  sing 
Loeffler's  "Cloche  Felee”  (with  viola  and 
piano)  and  a group  of  Gaelic  songs.  Mr. 
Proctor  will  play  pieces  by  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann. Sloegren  and  Grieg's  Ballade. 
Mechanics’  building,  S P-  M.  Concert  of  the 


.p  always  strayed,  m i«  Mechanics’  building.  8 P.  M.  concert  or 
. , l-rknes'  that  gloom  and  Boston  Musicians’  Protective  Association.  A 

end,  to  that  darkne  , ^ utter-  bnnd  of  32:,  men  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  J. 

that  despair  which  founa  bs  His  me,  M.  FiOCkton.  „ _ , . , 

ance  in  his  Slx}b  ^Ym'r radio t his  musi-MONDAY— Hotel  Somerset.  3 P.  M.  Third  of 
however,  seemed  to  Mintradci ^book  that  Miss  Terry’s  chamber  concerts.  Mrs.  Bertha 
cal  ideas.  We  axe  told  him  agreed  Cushing  Child,  contralto:  Mr.  Willy  H,ss, 

rate  life  all  who  knew  him  *earc  vlolinist.  Mr  GeorgP  Proctor,  pianist.  Mr. 
L*xrrviT>n.t  hetlC.  SircUBi‘UG . o^oomnailist. 


cal  ideas 
“in  priv 


- 


a.  to  his  sympathetic  straightwrwa^  aocompS,list  Mrs.  Child  will 

and 

po^nte  to  'tr^^Yer>ffiodj7  itI^a^^a° dm  Ciel ^ 

of  liumaiB^,  a^  tne  he  great  trag  uasonat,  ’ 


and  jov 
an  artist 


Adieu.* 
Holmes'  “Chernin 
Xoel  dTrlnnde.’* 


3f  UureaiiilY.  aM  tiie  ^^'Ythe'great  trag  fin  sonatn  in  b major  No.  3,  and  as  solo  pie 
seems  to  haye  lOU  music.  Expres  pruch'S  Romnncc  in  A minor,  op.  42: 

esfrj;  as  there  i,  nothing , ’ 


“By  the  Fountain. 

11  play  tin*  Spinning:  Souk  from  The 
, Dutchman”,  a Night  ptero  by  Schu- 
n ml  Mowkotvakl’a  Spanish  Caprice, 
or  Hall.  8 V.  M.  Third  and  last  con- 
,f  the  Longy  Club.  Mr.  Bmll  I’crlr. 
will  assist.  Frit  a Knuffiuann’s  quintet 


te.  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon, 
Klughnrdt's  Heed  sougs—flve  fanta- 
after  Lenau’a  poem* — for  piano,  oboo 
viola,  op.  28;  Raff’s  Slnfonlctta  for  two 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns, 
) as  soon s. 

) AY— Huntington  Chambers  Hall,  8 P. 
Song  recital  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Gerry 
:cuborger.  contralto:  Mr.  Benjamin  Guck- 
•ger.  pianist.  Miss  Daniel's  “Love  When 
ep.”  Hervey's  “May  Song.”  Mrs.  Beach’s 
! Love  but  a Day”  and  “The  Year’s  at 
Spring,”  Mozart’s  “Vol  die  Snpete,” 
r’s  “In  Haven”  and  “Where  ('orals* Lie”; 
, Stewart's  “Awake  Dear  Heart,”  Clough - 
»r's  “O  Heart  of  Mine,”  Bemberg*’  “'TIs 
♦•ing,”  Raff's  “Immer  hel  dir.*  R. 
ass'  “Traum  (lurch  die  Daemmerung” 
AUer8eelen”  and  Hugo  Wolf's  “Fuss- 


tter  Hall.  8 V.  M.  Operatic  concert  of 
Boston  Operatic  Society. 

\.Y —Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M..  17th 
Ic  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
rstra.  Mr.  Gerlcke.  conductor;  Mendels- 
*s  overture  to  “The  Fair  Meluslna”; 
S.  Converse’s  ballad.  “La  Belle  Danio 
» Mere!”  (Mr.  Blspham  and  orchestral 
time  here:  “Ulysses'  Departure  and 

wreck,”  Boehe  (first  time  here):  aria 
“Hans  Helling”  and  song  “Drink 
re  Only  with  Tliiue  Eyes”  (Mr.  Blanhum) ; 
trauss’  symphonic  fantasy  “From  Italy.” 
RDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M..  17th 
ert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
;ramme  as  on  Friday  nfternoou. 


ti!>  l fa  o 


e 17th  Sunday  chamber  concert  was 
a yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickerlng 
bv  Miss  Edith  R.  Chapman,  so- 
ot Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  con- 
o;  Mr.  George  Proctor,  pianist,  and 
Felix  Winternitz.  viola.  Miss  Chap- 
sang  Hildach's  "Spring”  and 
,ther,  O Sing  Me  to  Rest,"  Grieg's 
Dream."  Martini's  Minuet,  Ger- 
. s "In  Summer  Time,”  and  an  old 
fish  song,  "My  Lovely  Celia”;  Mrs. 

sang  Mr.  Loeffier's  setting  of 
delaire’s  poem.  “La  Cloche  Felpe,” 
contralto,  viola  and  piano,  and  a 
ip  of  three  Gaelic  folk  songs— "My 
n Maid,"  “My  Love  to  My  Bride” 
"Colin’s  Cattle";  Mr.  Proctor 
;-ed  Chopin’s  fantasy  in  F minor, 
lumann’s  "Night  Piece,”  Sjogren’s 
•otikon"  and  Grieg's  ballad  in  form 
•ariations  on  a Norwegian  folk  song, 
accompaniments  to  the  songs  were 
ed  bv  Mr.  Tucker. 

r.  Proctor  began  the  concert  with  a. 
liant  and  stirring  performance  of 
jpin’s  fantasy.  One  might  quarrel  at 
es  with  his  rubato,  which,  as  used 
manv  pianists,  chiefly  women,  tends 
feminize  the  music,  and  wrings  vio- 
t expressions  from  Mr.  James  Hune- 
•.  Mr.  Proctor's  playing  was,  how- 
r.  virile  and  poetic  and  free  from  the 
nnerisms  which  have  marked  some 
his  work  of  late.  Grieg’s  variations 
re  Dlaved  exceedingly  well,  better 
n some  of  them  deserve.  The  work, 
h its  lumbering  and  graceless  finale, 
iting  the  air  as  though  to  make  up 
dynamics  what  it  lacked  in  expres- 
eness,  has  been  heard  here  already 
s season,  and  once  a season  is 
>ugh.  „ 

liss  Chapman  is  a choir  and  concert 
ger  of  New  York  who  was,  heard  here 
me  years  ago  in  a concert  of  Mr. 
thur  Whiting's  works  given  by  the  , 
TiDoser  in  Steinert  Hall.  She  has  a 
th  soprano  voice  of  singularly  limpid 
alitv.  which  she  uses  well,  without 
parent  effort  and  without  affectation. 
;r  performance  of  the  songs  by  Hil- 
ch  and  Martini  was  charming,  and 
Grieg's  song  both  the  purity  of  her 
ice  and  the  lyric  smoothness  of  her 
lging  made  great  effect, 
drs.  Child  sang  the  deeply  emotional 
ng  by  Mr.  Loeffler  with  manifest 
mnathv.  and  ' her  voice  was  never 
ore  beautiful,  more  winning;  with  the 
Imirable  assistance  of  Mr.  Winternitz 
e performance  was  one  to  haunt  the 
enxorv.  Yet.  although  the  musicians 
ere  applauded,  it  was  evident  that  the 
usic  itself  fell  on  half-insensible  ears; 

sombre  and  subtle  quality  puzzled 
e honest  householders  who  with  their 
vniiies  were  out  for  simple  diversion, 
ley  liked  betf  r the  folk  songs,  which 
rs.  Child  sarife  with  charming  sim- 
icitv  and  grace.  She  was  recalled  un- 
she  added  to  the  programme,  as  were 
,ss  Chapman  and  Mr.  Proctor. 

The  next  concert  will  be  given  by  the 
olfman  quartet,  assisted  by  Messrs. 

. Maauarre,  flute,  and  Joshua  Phippen, 
anlst.  5 T 


JEROME’S  HUMOR. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  was  never 
5 funny  as  when  he  discussed  ini 
.ansas  City  the  difference  between) 
merican  and  English  hdmor.  When 
i began  to  lecture,  as  a funny  man, 
this  country,  and  did  not  succeed 
pulling  the  hair-trigger  laugh  of 
“Udience,  he  concluded  rashly 


American  sense  of  humor  is 
illy  less  subtle”  than  that  of 


JngUSnnren.  He  now 

the  American  has  boon  overfed  on 
Jocose  tit-bits.  "You  have  grown 
tired  and  need  coarser  fare  to  stimu- 
late your  appetite."  Thus  he  is  will- 
ing to  admit  that  his  lectures,  which 
make  the  English  merry,  here  pro- 
duce "that  tired  feeling”  for  which 
even  spring  medicines  are  of  no  re- 
medial avail.  Subtlety  was  never 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lish humor  as  found  in  Punch,  Ally 
Sloper  or  Mr.  Jerome’s  hooks.  Mr. 
Jerome,  as  do  many  other  English 
humorists  popular  in  their  own 
country,  reminds  us  of  Artemus 
Ward's  Uncle  Vilyim;  1,e  “Ailed  his 
coat  pocket' with  pies  and  biled  eggs 
at  his  weddin  breakfast,  given  to 
him  by  my  father,  and  made  the 
clergyman  as  united  him  a present 
of  my  father’s  new  overcoat,  and 
when  my  father,  on  discovering  it, 
got  in  a rage  and  denounced  him. 
Uncle  Wilyim  said  the  old  man 
(meanin  my  parent)  hadn't  any  idea 
of  first-class  Humer!” 

CARTERET’S  ALBUMS. 

As  The  Herald  recently  said,  the 
Emperor  William  showed  himself  a 
philosopher  when  he  allowed  John 
Grand -Carteret’s  album  of  carica- 
tures of  his  Imperial  Nibs  to  cross 
the  frontier.  No  doubt  the  Emperor 
enjoys  looking  them  over.  They 
prove  to  him  that  he  is  of  world- 
importance.  They  tickle  his  vanity. 
How  miserable  he  would  ,be  if  he 
were  never  caricatured!  There  are 
men  in  England  today  who  are  un- 
happy. severely  wouhded.  because 
they  have  not  been  admitted  to  the 
picture  gallery  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Grand-Carteret’s  albums  have  long 
been  famous.  He  collected  and  pub- 
lished one  entitled  "Bismarck  on  Car- 
icature”; another,  “Crispi,  Bismarck 
et  la  Triple-Alliance  en  Caricatures,” 
and  his  "Richard  Wagner  cn  Carica- 
j tures"  is  an  indispensable  book  to 

all  students  of  that  composer's  artis- 
tic career.  Furthermore,  his  more 
expensive  collections — “Les  Moeurs 
et  la  Caricature  en  Allemagne,  en 
Autrache,  en  Suisse”  and  “Les 
Moeurs  et  la  Caricature  cn  France" 
— are  important  documents  for  the 
sociologist,  by  reason  of  the  carefully 
prepared  text  and  the  caricatures 
which  are  as  a looking-glass  to  the 
years  as  they  pass  by.  In  certain  re- 
spects Grand-Carteret’s  "Wagner  en 
Caricatures”  is  the  most  vivid  life  of 
Wagner  that  has  yet  been  written, 
for  a picture  is  remembered  when  a 
printed  statement  is  forgotten,  and 
unless  there  be  some  truth  in  a cari- 
cature it  is  ineffective  at  the  time 
of  publication.  Grand-Carteret,  who 
has  written  books  of  historical  re- 
search and  contributed  much  to 
newspapers,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1850. 

QUINTET  RATHER 
TOD  WELL-MADE' 

The  Longy  Club  gave  the  third  and 
last  concert  of  its  sixth  season  last 
night  in  Potter  Hall.  The  audience  was 
of  fair  size.  The  programme  included: 
Kauffmann’s  quintet  for  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon,  op.  40;  Klug- 
hardt's  “Schilflieder”  (five  fantasias  af- 
ter Lenau’s  poems)  for  piano,  oboe  and; 
viola,  op.  28;  and  Raff’s  Sinfonietta  fop 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
horns  and  two  bassoons,  op.  188. 

Fritz  Kauffmann’s  name  is  new  to 
concert-goers  in  this  city.  Born  in 
Berlin  in  1855,  he  has  dwelt  for  17  years 
at  Magdeburg,  where  he  conducts  and 
composes.  He  started  out  in  life  as 
a druggist  at  Hamburg,  but  even  specu- 
lation in  quinine  did  not  warm  the  cur- 
rent of  his  soul,  nor  was  his  ambition 
to  be  stayed  with  jalap.  He  went  to 
Berlin  to  study  with  Kiel,  took  a Men- 
delssohn prize  and  journeyed  to  Vienna, 
for  further  instruction.  He  has  com- 
posed highly  respectable  music,  piano 
sonatas,  chamber  music,  variations,  a 
symphony— in  a word  he  has  done  ail 
that  is  expected  of  a taker  of  a Men- 
delssohn prize.  It  is  true  that  in  a, 
wanton,  moment  he  wrote  a comic  op- 
era, which,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
I his  earlv  calllns-.  is  entitled  “Der  Herz- 


krankholt."  Has  It  n.  digitalis  motived 
This  quintet  is  sound  and  orthodox. 
It  Is  tlio  kind  of  music  that  Is  de- 
scribed as  “well  mndo."  Perhaps  the 
adagio  Is  something  more  than  this, 
but  there  Is  little  Insplraton  In  the 
work.  And  how  soon  a hearer  is 
tired  by  the  reappearances  of  the  sen- 
timental second  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment. (The  quintet  is  as  a mild  pre- 
scription, put  up  honostly  and  with 
enra.j 

Klughnrdt’s  fantasias  contain  music 
of  a much  more  poetic  flight.  They  are 
illustrative  of  five  “Reed  songs"  of 
Nicolaus  Lenuu,  which  are  to  be  found 
In  the  book  of  his  poems  entitled 
"Sehnsucht.”  The  verses  tell  of  the 
sufferings  of  a lover  to  whom  nature 
herself  often  seems  cold  and  frowning. 
Ho  hears  the  wind  ask  the  pond. 
"Where  is  thy  starlight?”  He  thinks 
he  sees  his  beloved  In  a night  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  her  long  hair  is 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  But  he 
has  pleasanter  moments,  and  the  moon 
shines,  and  tho  thought  of  her  is  an 
evening  prayer.  It  Is  a pity  that  the 
songs  translated  into  English  were  not 
on  the  programme,  for  the  audience 
could  have  determined  whether  the  mu- 
sical Illustrations  are  sympathetic  and 
striking.  As  It  was,  the  fantasias  were 
heard  necessarily  as  absolute  music, 
and  as  such  they  made  a marked  Im- 
pression, especially  the  first,  third  and 
fourth.  The  music  is  emotional  and 
poetic,  and  the  instruments  are  used 
effectively.  The  performance  was  most 
artistic  throughout.  Mr.  Perir,  viola, 
and  Mr.  Longy,  oboe,  vied  with  each 
other  in  beauty  of  tone  and  mastery 
in  phrasing,  and  Mr.  da  Voto,  the  pian- 
ist. played  with  much  v&ste. 

Raff’s  sinfonietta  has  been  heard  here 
before.  It  shows  the  composer’s  re- 
markable fluen'-y,  his  great  technical 
skill,  his  sense  of  color,  and,  alas,  at 
times,  his  intrinsically  commonplace 
thought.  The  larghet^)  is  in  Raffs 
sentimental  vein,  but  tne  sureness  and 
the  frequent  ingenuity  of  the  workman- 
ship give  a certain  pleasure.  The  trip- 
ping measures  of  the  second  and  fourth 
movements  are  an  excellent  example  of 
musical  good  humor  of  an  every-day 
kind,  and  the-  performance  was  brilliant. 

Appearances  are  often  deceitful  in  a 
concert  hall,  for  musicians,  like  the  hare 
in  the  fable,  ha-e  many  friends;  but  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  the  audiences  this 
season  were  larger  than  in  preceding 
seasons.  The  club  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  all  those  that  are  interested 
in  concerts  of  the  highest  grade.  Such 
players  of  wind  instruments  are  not 
found  except  in  a few  of  the  largest 
European  cities,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  one  of  the  foreign  clubs 
surpasses  the  Longy  in  ensemble  and 
in  virtuosity.  Let  us  hope  for  the  honor 
of  the  town  that  the  Longy  Club  will  be 
appreciated  by  a steadily  increasing 
number  of  hearers. 

THIRD  TERRYOONCERT. 

The  third  in  Miss  Terry’s  series  of 
chamber  concerts  occurred  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Somerset.  Mrs. 
Bertha  Cushing  Child,  contralto; 
Messrs.  Willy  Hess,  violinist;  George 
Proctor,  pianist,  and  Max  Zach,  ac- 
companist, gave  the  concert.  Mrs.  Child 
sang  Converse’s  "Silent  Noon”  and 
"Adieu,”  Tremisot’s  “Les  Teux,”  and 
Augusta  Holmes’  “Le  Chemin  du  Ciel,”' 
"Hymne  a Eros”  and  "Noel  d’lrlande." 
Mr.  Hess  played  a romance  by  Max 
Bruch,  Joachim’s  arrangement  of  two 
Hungarian  Dances  by  Brahms,  David’s 
"By  the  Fountain,”  and,  with  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, Bach’s . sonata  in  E major  No. 
3 for  violin  and  piano.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor played,  besides  the  sonata,  the 
Spinning  Song  from  Wagner's  "The 
Flying  Dutchman,”  arranged  by  Liszt, 
-Schumann’s  "Nachtstueck”  and  Mosz- 
kowski’s  Spanish  Caprlof. 

The  son-gs  by  Mr.  Converse  are  in- 
teresting mood  pictures  in  which  the 
voice  is  used  as  an  instrument  without 
much  regard  to  its  inherent  limitations. 
Intervals  that  are  naturally  repugnant 
to  it  are  not  uncommon,  and  severe  de- 
mands are  made  on  even  an  unusually 
musical  singer.  Mrs.  Child  sang  with 
appreciation  of  the  respective  moods. 
In  the  songs  by  Augusta  Holmes  she 
was  more  effective,  for  the  music  gave 
her  voice  a freer  outlet.  Mr.  Hess  and 
Mr.  Proctor  were  also  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  an  audience  of  good  size. 

Mrs.  Htfll  McAllister,  soprano;  Mr. 
Heinrich  Warnke,  ’cellist,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Anthony,  pianist,  will  be  heard 
at  the  next  concert,  the  last  of  the 
series. 
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MONSTER  BAND  CONCERT. 

The  Boston  Musicians’  Protective  As- 
sociation treated  about  4000  music  lovers 
to  an  unusual  musical  feast  last  even- 
ing, when  a monster  military  band  con- 
cert was  given  in  Mechanics’  bi/ilding 
by  Boston  local  9,  American  Federation 
of  Musicians. 

Th©  instrumentation  consisted  of  four 

M flf,vi?UsisaX,apJ10,;es’  Sour  bassoons, 
20  flutes  84  clarinets,  63  cornets  36 

iSo  trombones,  12  baritones,  24 
t“b?-s(  10  bass  viols.  12  snare  drums, 

e?ght  arudls.drUmS’  f°Ur  tympanI  a»d 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs 
P£rT,rldge’  Kirk.  Coule  and  Bart! 
worked  very  hard  for  months  to 
make  the  affair  a success,  and  last 
evening  s performance  must  have  been 
very  gratifying  to  them.  The  concert  ' 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  John  M.  Flocton.  j 

(r  L.  S'  14  ~Q  L, 


T M rs.  Margufet 

I contra  I to.  gave  a 
In  Huntington 
Bcnjui 

companlM.  The  programme  Included 
Mias  Daniel’s  "Love  When  1 Sleep,” 
llervey'a  May  Song,  Mrs.  Roach’s  "Ah. 
I.ove  but  a Day"  anti  "The  Year's  nt 
the  Spring,''  Mozart's  "Vol  the  Sapct'*,” 
Elgar's  "In  Heaven  and  Where  Corals 
Lie."  H,  J.  Stewart's  "Awake.  Dear 
Heart,"  Clough- Letter's  "O  Heart  of 
Mine."  Beinberg's  "'TIs  Snowing," 
Raff's  ’Tmntcr  bol  dir,"  it.  Strauss' 
Traum  durch  die  Daemmerung  and  \l- 
lerseelcn,  Wolf’s  Fussrelse.  Tin-  hall 
was  lllkd  with  a very  • appreciative 
I audience. 

j It  was  n pleasant  concert.  Tho  pro- 
gramme was  fnrritB 
I popular  nature 
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tho  most 

. . No  one  of  the  i 

makes  a too  deliberate  appeal  foi 
plauso,  but  those  by  Stewart 
Clough-Lelter  are  without  dlstlnc 
and  are  forgotten  ns  soon  as  heurd. 
sentimentalism  of  Haff  awoke  memories 
of  old  concert  nights  when  the  song  by 
him,  Millard's  "waiting,"  "Come  Into 
the  Garden,  Maud,"  werp  on  many  pro- 
grammes. The  years  In  turn  take  their 
| songs  with  them,  the  good  ones  with  the 
bad.  How  neglected  Rubinstein  is  to- 
day! Yet  there  was  a time  when  singers 
were  never  weary  of  "Yearnings”  and 
"Gold  Rolls  Hero  Beneath  Me"  and 
"The  Asra,"  and  others  that  we  would 
now  fain  hear  occasionally  There  was 
a time  when  Taubert  was  a favorite. 
Meyer-Helmund  had  his  day.  So  In  turn 
the  melodies  of  Richard  Strauss  will 
seem  old-fashioned,  and  Hugo  Wolf  will 
be  remembered  chiefly  by  his  sad  fate. 

Mrs.  Guckenberger  has  improved  since 
we  heard  her  last  season.  Tills  Improve- 
ment Is  to  he  observed  first  of  all  In 
her  command  of  breath  and  conse- 
quently in  her  phrasing  and  general 
diction.  Her  tones  last  night  were  pure 
and  well  sustained;  they  were  as  the 
syllables  In  a well  balanced  sentence; 
they  did  not  attract  attention  or  ex- 
cite admiration  merely  as  isolated  and 
agreeable  sounds.  In  other  words,  Mrs. 
Guckenberger  has  reached  the  stage  of 
vocal  proficiency  when  a hearer  Is  not 
constantly  aware  of  the  singer’s  anxiety 
concerning  purely  technical  matters. 
.Her  voice  Is  an  excellent  one,  rich  in 
the  distinctively  contralto  section,  and 
while  the  extreme  upper  tones  are  not 
yet  all  full  and  resonant,  they  are  not 
shrill  or  pale.  It  Is  a voice  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  deep  emotions,  and  to 
convey  emotion  by  it  should  now  be 
Mrs.  Guckenberger's  earnest  endeavor. 
She  has  vet  to  learn  the  secret  of  dif- 
ferentiation In  emotions;  she  does  not 
at  present  individualize  sharply.  She 
may  easily  be  both  more  subtle  and 
more  dramatic.  Last  night  she  sang 
two  songs  that  revealed  as  in  a looking 
klass  her  present  aesthetic  limitations — 
the  Page’s  song  from  "The  Marriage  of 
higaro  and  Strauss'  "Traum  durch  die 
Daemmerung."  In  the  former  the  voice 
of  the  passionate  Cherubino,  whose  pas- 
sion grows  as  he  sings,  so  that  his  song 
Is  almost  a declaration  to  the  Countess — 
this  voice  of  glowing  amorous  youth 
was  not  heard.  What  emotion  was  in 
the  song  was  In  the  tones  themselves; 
it  was  due  to  the  vocal  quality;  there 
desire"0  lntensely  Personal  longing  or 

,80n?  bY  Strauss  demands  more 
subtlety  of  expression.  First  of  all.  a 
mood  should  be  established,  and  then 
specious  words  should  be  whispered,  as 
in  Verlaine's  twilight.  s0  that  the 
hearer  as  well  as  the  lover  is  lead  "bv 
a soft  and  velvet  band"— to  Strauss' 
land  of  lovers.  But  Mrs.  Guckenberger 
was  precise,  almost  matter-in-fact  In 
her  vocal  statements.  In  Strauss’  ’’Al- 
lerseelen  she  was  more  effective  for 
the  sentiment  of  the  poem  was  more 
easily  understood  by  her:  no  doubt  it 
appealed  to  her.  Yet  in  this  there 
might  have  been  greater  self-abandon- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Guckenberger  has  the  voice,  and 
she  has  sufficient  technic  to  move  deeDlv 
her  hearers.  She  should  now  strive  to 
express  the  dominating  sentiment  of  a 
song  so  that  it  may  make  It's  wav  di- 
rectly and  irresistibly.  If  the  song  be 
passionate,  she,  too,  should  be  passion- 
ate in  the  expression  of  It.  To  confess 
one  s emotions,  to  bare  one’s  heart  to 
an  audience  is  not  unwomanly  But  if 
there  is  not  a woman  behind  'the  story 
it  might  as  well  be  unsung 
The  audience,  finding  the  concert  too 
short,  Insisted  on  an  addition  to  the 
final  group.  Mr.  Guckenberger  plaved 
sympathetic  accompaniments. 

MRS.  WALLACE’S  RECITAL. 

Mrs.  Leon  McGregor  Wallace  gave  a 
song  recital  last  evening  in  Association 
Hall.  Her  programme  included  Ger- 
man’s “The  Roses  in  June"  and  “Daffo- 
dils A-blowlng,"  Tosti's  “Parla."  airs 
from  Piccini's  "Tosca,"  Charpentler's 
"Louise,”  Verdi’s  "Forge  del  Destino  ” , 
Whelpley’s  "The  Nightingale  Hns  a 
Lyre  of  Gold,"  Henschel's  "Tausend- 
schoen"  and  "Steht  ein  Haselstrauch" 
and  songs  by  Bevignanl.  Cornelius, 
Dvorak  and  Well.  The  accompaniments 
were  played  by  Mrs.  Harriet  MacDon- 
ald. 

Mrs.  Wallace  has  a voice  of  naturally 
good  quality,  although  it  was  not  last 
evening  in  best  condition.  Her  flinging 
in  the  more  exacting  works  was  at 
times  labored,  and  she  was  not  always 
happy  in  her  interpretations— thev 
lacked  variety  and  there  was  but  little 
attempt  to  differentiate  the  sentiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  singing  of  the 
simpler  pieces,  notably  the  songs  by 
German  and  Bevignani’s  lullaby,  gave 
much  pleasure  by  its  simplicity  and 
smoothness. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size, 
friendly  and  applausive,  and  the  singer 
was  recalled  and  given  flowers. 

BOSTON  OPERATIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Boston  Operatic  Society  gave,  last 
evening,  In  Potter  Hafll,  Its  second  pro- 
duction of  the  season.  The  progran^ 
was  of  4 miscellaneous  nature,  azg 


eluded  solos  and  choruses  iby  De  Koven, 
Planquette  and  Odell,  sung  by  Mrs.  An- 
nie Laurie  Heiser,  Mr.  J.  F.  Kelly, 
Miss  Adele  Okie.  Mr.  A.  R.  Marshall 
and  the  chorus  of  the  society,  and  a 
performance  of  Sullivan’s  operetta, 
“Trial  by  Jury,”  with  the  following 
cast:  Plaintiff.  Olive  Watson  Greene; 

judge,  D.  E.  Bowen;  plaintiff’s  counsel, 
William  Wilson;  defendant,  Charles 
Wilson;  usher.  L.  E.  Peterson;  foreman 
of  Jury,  Charles  T.  Ball.  The  perform- 
ance was  conducted  by  Mr.  Herbert  F. 
Odell  and  the  accompaniments  were 
plave’d  4>v  Miss  Mabel  L.  Stone. 

The  concert  gave  pleasure  to  a good 
sized  audience  of  friends.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  operetta  was  not  generally 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  society’s  pre- 
vious performance  of  "The  Chimes  of 
Normandy,”  but  many  of  the  solos  were 
encored. 

MUSIC  NOTE. 

A concert  by  the  New-  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  chorus  was  given 
last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  string! 
orchestra  and  advanced  students  as-! 
sisted.  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  conducted. 
The  programme  included  a motet  by 
Anerio,  Arcadelt's  “Ave  Maria,”  Mo- 
zart’s "Ave  Verum.”  a part  song  by 
Mendelssohn.  Bortniansky’s  cherubim 
song  H.  Parker's  23d  psalm  (Miss  Lida 
Munro,  solo  soprano),  sextet  and  chorus 
from  "Patience,”  Bach’s  concerto  in  C 
major  for  two  pianos  (Messrs.  R.  E. 
Stevens  and  F.  S.  Watson)  and  the  first 
movement  of  Handel’s  concerto  in  B- 
flat  op.  4,  No.  2.  for  organ  (Miss  Alberta 
Amstein,  organist).  A large  and  ap- 
plausive audience  was  present. 
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was  quick  to  appreciate  the  various  ex- 
cellent features  of  the  performance,  and 
various  verses  were  reuemanded. 

Alme.  Bouton  was  at  her  best  in  the 
song  by  MacDowell,  for  she  sang  it 

without  undue  sentiment  and  without 
extravagance  in  diction.  In  Ponchielli’s 
aria  and  in  the  encore  song— we  believe 
it  was  “Mia  Piccerella”— she  sang  with 
too  evident  effort,  and  her  intonation 
was  not  flawless.  In  her  encore  she 
indulged  herself  in  physical  mannerisms 

that  detracted  seriously  from  the  effect 
| —such  as  lurches  to  one  side  and  the 

i other  and  tossings  of  the  head  that  re- 

[ minded  one  of  the  illustrous  Maggie 
! Cline  In  her  passionate  performance 
of  “Throwing  Down  McCluskey.”  Mme. 
Bouton  applauded  the  chorus  vigorous- 
ly, which  was  no  more  than  fair,  for 
the  chorus  applauded  her  when  she 
sang  well  and  poorly.  She  is  given  to 
these  exuberant  manifectations. 

When  she  sang  here  last  season  at  a 
Cecilia  concert  she  was  most  demon- 
strative in  her  approval  of  Mr.  Lang’s 
interpretation  of  music  by  Debussy  and 
Charpentier.  Thus  she  makes  friends, 
and  in  her  generation  is  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light. 

The  next  and  last  concert  will  be  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  4,  when  Mrs. 
Mary  Hissem  De  Moss  will  be  th6  solo 
singer.  An  invitation  has  been  extend- 
ed to  the  retired  active  members  to 
sing  in  the  double  chorus  from 
“Antigone”  at  this  concert. 


matter  how  healthy  it  may  become.  So 
long  as  it  remains  human  in  its  desires  I 
•and  instincts.” 
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THIRD  CONCERT 
OF  APOLLO  CLUB 


The  Apollo  •Club,  Mr.  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer  conductor,  gave  the  third  concert 
of  its  35th  season  last  night  in  Jordan 
Hall.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Mme. 
Isabelle  (Bouton,  contralto.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows:  Fischer’s 

Three  Glasses,  Goering’s  Autumn 
Sunset,  Zander’s  Minnelied.  six  ancient 
folksongs  of  the  Netherlands,  arranged 
I by  Kremser  (solos  by  Mr.  Welsch, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Whiting,  baritone), 
i Kern’s  Minstrel  (solo  by  Mme.  Bouton), 

! Foote’s  Miller’s  Daughter,  Parker's 
Valentine,  Mohr's  Hymn. 

Mme.  Bouton  sang  an  aria  from  Pon- 
ehielli’s  “I  Promessi  Sposi,”  MacDow-. 

"V  «■ 

ell’s  Long-  Ago,  Hanscom’s  Lullaby  and 
Chadwick’s  “Sweetheart,  Thy  Lips  Are 
Touched  with  Flame."  Mr.  John  O’Shea, 
the  pianist  of  the  club,  served  also  as 
organist,  and  Mr.  Grant  Drake  assisted 
as  accompanist. 

The  programme  >was  varied  and  inter- 
esting, and  this  is  saying  much,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  avoid  monotony  in  the 
selections  for  a chorus  of  male  voices. 
Composers  write  drinking  songs,  which 
are  usually  sung  as  though  the  men 
were  members  Tn  good  and  regular 
standing  of  a Washingtonian  society; 
love  songs  of  a glowing  nature,  which 
the  wives  and  sweethearts  of  the  sing- 
ers, fortunately  for  domestic  happiness- 
take  as  a delicate  tribute  to  themselves; 
fierce  songs  of  battle,  which  are  amus- 
ing when  sung  by  amiable  persons  a’- 
rayed  in  conventional  evening  dress; 
narrative  ballads,  which  are  genera;  ly 
long  and  tiresome.  Sometimes  the  com- 
posers attempt  to  be  humorous— as  a 
rule  with  dismal  results. 

The  drinking  song  by  Fisher  has  an 
excellent  moral  in  the  third  verse  and 
it  may  therefore  be  safely  commended 
to  both  abstainers  and  victims  of  the 
wine  cup.  for  the  moral  Is  double-edged. 
Songs  to  the  season  are  usually  sung 
out  of  season,  as  overtures  to  spring  are 
often  played  at  Symphony  concerts  just 
before  Christmas.  Last  night  the  audi- 
ence listened  to  the  praise  of  autumn. 
Goering’s  music  has  as  little  distinction 
as  Fisher’s  drinking  song  until  the  final 
verse  is  reached,  when  the  music  sud- 
denly has  color  and  poetry.  The  love 
gang  by  Zander  has  charming  tender- 
ness and  quaintness,  and  it  was  sung 
with  exquisite  taste. 

We  doubt  whether  Kremser’s  cycle 
of  the  old  Netherland  folk  songs  has 
ever  been  sung  better  than  it  was  last 
evening,  so  far  as  the  choral  numbers 
were  Concerned.  The  War  Song  and 
the  final  Impressive  Prayer  of  Thanks- 
virig  were  sung  with  Irresistible  ef- 
ct.  More  pretentious  and  far  less  in- 
resting  In  its  musical  contents  is 
.urn's  “Minstrel,”  for  the  music  does 
ot  Illustrate  dramatically  the  text,  and 
is  wholly  perfunctory,  without  an 
rlginal  thought.  Mr.-  Foote’s  music  to 
l'ennyson’s  pretty  song  was  much  rel- 

The  club  sang  with  true  and  unaf- 
fected expression.  Societies  of  this  kind 
too  often  indulge  in  an  unmeaning  and 
tedious  seesaw  between  forte  and  piano 
and  Ay  though  a musical  sentence  did 
not  extend  beyond  each  printed  bar. 
The  Apollo  Club  realizes  that  a sen- 
tence may  be  long  and  that  it  has  a 
| rhetorical  as  well  as  a musical  signifi- 
cance. There  were  many  effective 
lynamic  contrasts,  and  the  sentiment 
e poet,  was  expressed  together  with 
eat  of  the  composer.  The  audience 


MRS.  BEACH’S  RECITAL 

The  fourth  concert  In  the  “Artist 
course,”  given  under  the  direction  of 
Ithe  (Flaelton  (pianoforte  school,  took 
place  last  evening  in  Huntington  Cham- 
bers hall.  The  concert  consisted  of  a 
piano  recital  by  'Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach, 
who  played  the  following  programme: 
Bach’s  Prelude,  Sarabande  and  Pas.se- 
pieds,  from  5th  English  suite;  Beetho- 
ven’s theme  and  variations,  op.  34; 
Cesar  Franck’s  Prelude,  Aria  and  Final; 
a rondo  capriceioso  toy  Mendelssohn;  a 
transcription  by  Liszt  of  Franz's  “Er 
1st  gekommen" ; Chopin’s  Bolero,  op  19, 
and  Study,  op.  10,  No.  3;  and  a para- 
phrase toy  S'c'huett  on  Strauss’  “Die 
’Fiedermaus.’’ 

Before  the  concert  Airs.  Reinhold 
Faelten  made  certain  Introductory  com- 
ments. The  music  programme,  once 
the  variations  were  passed,  was  pleas- 
ant and  interesting,  thanks  largely  to 
Franck’s  impressive  work.  Airs.  Beach 
played  charmingly  Mendelssohn’s  ca- 
priccioso,  which  gave  manifestly  more 
pleasure  than  the  other  numbers,  al- 
though the  pianist’s  scholarly  perform- 
ance of  the  movements  from  Bach’s 
suite  was  a greater  achievement  from 
the  academic  point  of  view.  Her  play- 
ing was  admirably  clear  and  consistent 
throughout,  and  the  . lighter  numbers 
were  played  with  appropriate  spirit. 

There  was  a large  audience,  enthusias- 
tic in  its  applause,  and  Mrs.  Beach  was 


recalled  and  given  flowers.  The  next 
concert  of  the  course  will  be  given  Wed- 
nesday evening,  April  4,  and  Messrs. 
Carl  Faelten,  Willy  Hess,  Heinrich 
Warnko  and  Emil  Ferir  will  be  the 
musi  clans. 
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CONCERT  FOYER 


Tscliaikowsky’s  "Pathetic" 
Evokes  a Curious  Inquiry. 


They  never  liked  this  symphony  in 
Paris,  and  in  Germany  it  has  been  less  1 
esteemed  than  in  America  or  England.  I 
Yet  a curious  inquiry  was  made  recent-  | 
ly  in  Paris  by  Raymond  Bouyer  apro-  i 
pos  of  the  “Pathetic.” 

The  world  now  knows  that  Tschaikow- 
sky  himself  did  not  give  any  title  to  his 
sixth  symphony.  He  had  a programme 
of  it  in  his  mind,  a programme  which, 
as  lie  wrote,  was  penetrated  by  subjec- 
tive sentiment.  “During  m.v  journey, 
while  composing  it  in  my  mind,  I fre- 
quently shed  tears.”  While  he  was  at 
• work  he  thought  of  the  title,  ”A  Pro- 
gramme Symphony,"  but  on  the  pro- 
gramme at  the  first  performance  (Oct. 

28,  1893).  the  symphony  was  not  thus 
described.  As  he  said  to  his  brother, 
Alodeste,  the  morning  after  the  per- 
formance: "Why  programme,  since  I do 
not  intend  to  expound  my  meaning?” 
Alodeste  suggested  "Tragic,”  which  did  i 
not  please  Peter;  then  “Pathetic,”  and  I 
Peter  exclaimed:  “Bravo,  Alodeste, 

splendid!  Pathetic!”  Ho  at  once  added 
the  title  to  the  score,  which  he  was  to 
send  to  the  publisher  that  very  day. 
Alodeste  says  lie  should  not  have  men- 
tioned the  incident  but  for  the  fact 
“that  it  serves  to  illustrate  in  a simple 
way  how  far  the  conjectures  of  the 
most  enlightened  commentators  may 
wander  from  the  truth.” 


CAN  SYMPHONY  BE  PATHETIC? 


Tschaikowsky’s  “Pathetic”  Symphony 
become  immediately  popular  in  both 
England  and  the  United.  States.  It  was 
performed  again  and  again,  and  stillt 
the  interest  of  the  public  was  unabated. 
Even  now,  13  years  after  the  first  per- 
formance at  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a drawing  card;  it  has 
box  office  draught.  No  other  symphony 
ever  enjoyed  the  like  immediate  and 
long-continued  popularity;  no  other 
symphonic  work  has  in  like  manner 
moved  vast  audiences. 

We  are  not  now  discussing  its  merits 
as  a work  of  art.  Nor  is  the  question 
whether  it  is  musically  less  creditable 
to  the  composer  than  his  fifth  or  fourth 
symphony.  Some  prophesied  10  years 
ago  its  speedy  disappearance  from  the 
concert  repertory;  but  its  spell  is  still 
potent.  Others  say  today  as  Air.  Run- 
ciman  said  in  1898:  “It  is  because 

Tschaikowsky  has  so  successfully  put 
his  own  native  emotions,  his  own  as- 
pirations and  hopes  and  fears  and  sor- 
rows, into  the  ‘Pathetic’  that  T believe 
it  has  come  to  stay  with  us,  while  many 
■of  his  other  works  will  fade  from  the 
•common  remembrance.  * * * It  may 
be  said  that  Tschaikowsky’s  altitude 
(towards  life,  and  especially  towards  its 
sorrows  — the  don’t-eare-a-hang  attitude 
, —is  modern;  and  anyhow,  in  the  sense 
•that  it  is  so  new  that  we  seize  it  first 
among  a hundred  other  things,  this 
symphony  is  the  most  modern  pteoc  of 
music  wo  have.  * * * That  after  this 
generation  has  hurried  away  it  will 
continue,  to  have  a.  large  measure  of 
popularity  1 also  fully  expect,  for  in  it, 
together  with  much  that  appeals  only 
•to  us  unhealthy  folk  of  today,  there  is 
•much  that,  will  appeal  to  the  race,  no 


us  when  he  has  pushed  Indlser 

the  point  of  suggesting  to  us  the 
of  the  eyes  and  of  the  hair  of  his  he 
jne-'  However  we  are  then  well  aw» 

6f  the  fact  that  she  has  gray  eyes  i 
chestnut  hair.  On  the  other  hand, 
ivsvery  of  old  Hans  Sachs,  who  is’ 
love  with  the  young  Eva.  tells  pothlr 
of  his  sublime  self-renunciation.  Music 
that  is  the  most  voluntarily  pa  the  V is 
powerless  to  betray  its  secret,  and  it 
seems  to  sav  to  us  only:  'Hearing  me  f 
your  soul  is  free  to  determine  the  details  . 
of  the  poem.  My  face  is  mobile;  give 
it  character  and  make  it  the  mirror  oil. 
a soul!  I provide  the  nuance:  it  is  for 
you  to  add  the  line.  To  each  one  hi* 
ideal— and  his  drcair 


But  why  “Pathetic”?  In  a like  spirit 
some  have  asked  why  the  “Eroica” 
symphony  should  be  the  "Eroica,”  for 
they  insist  that  only  the  funeral  march 
in  it  is  heroic,  and  others  find  nothing 
pathetic  in  Beethoven’s  “Pathetic" 
sonata  except  the  opening  movement. 

Air.  Bouyer  admits  the  popularity  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  symphony  with  con- 
ductors. “It  is  loved  by  all  the  virtu- 
osos with  the  baton,  by  all  those  who 
play  on  the  orchestra,  or,  in  a more 
subtle  fashion,  amuse  themselves  by 
playing  at  conductor  before  a trained 
and  experienced  orchestra  which  they 
follow,  though  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  conducting  it;  a new  game  | 
which  is  now  played  on  two  continents.” 
He  asks  why  they  should  especially 
prefer  this  symphony.  "Is  it  because 
these  virtuosos  with  the  beautiful  ges- 
tures find  In  the  four  mysterious  sym-  j 
phonic  movements  J ample  material  for 
brilliant  contrasts?” 

And  then  he  asks  how  any  symphony, 
an  orchestral  poem  without  words,  can 
be  properly  called  “pathetic.”  There  is 
no  treatise  on  the  pathetic  to  go  with 
that  of  Longinus  on  the  sublime.  Yet  i 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  speaking  as  a 
musician,  said;  “The  truly  pathetic  is 
in  the  passionate  accent  which  is  not 
determined  by  rules;  but  genius  finds 
it  and  the  heart  feels  it,  while  art  is 
not  able  in  any  way  to  make  laws 
for  it.”  

Air.  Bouyer  finds  Tschaikowsky's  sym- 
phony “biographically”  pathetic,  for  it 
was  the  last  of  his  works  that  the  com- 
poser heard,  and  he  died  in  less  than 
a month  after  the  first  performance. 
But  the  composer  did  not  foresee  this 
denouement. 

The  “Pathetic.”  according  to  Air. 
Bouyer,  is  pathetic  even  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  is  its  plan  that  gives  to  the 
work  an  emotional  quality  which  docs 
not  enter  so  plainly  into  each  one  of 
the  four  movements.  The  composer 
adopted  a poetic  artifice,  one  that  seems 
literary  to  composers  of  purely  absolute 
music;  he  put  the  slow  movement  at 
the  end  of  the  symphony.  After  the 
warm  and  spontaneous  melodies  of  the 
first  movement,  after  the  springlike 
gayety  of  the  second,  after  the  tumul- 
tuous march,  the  final  lamentation  has 
the  character  of  a minor  and  desolate 
conclusion;  its  very  position  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a falfino-  star,  an  ambi- 
tious metaphor,  or  the  character  of  a 
last  chapter  in  a pessimistic  novel.  It 
is  the  life  of  an  artist  who  succumbs 
in  i the  struggle,  or  of  a hero  who  out- 
lives his  dream.  Change  the  order  of 
the  movements,  and  the  psychology  of 
the  work  would  be  wholly  different. 
Thus  Air.  Bouyer. 

This  is  all  very  ingenious,  hut  it  is 
evident  that  Air.  Bouyer  has  not  heard 
the  symphony  with  northern  ears.  Is  i 
there 'no  sadness  in  the  first  movement, 
is  there  no  sullen  despair?  The  emo- 
tional theme  that  is  dismissed  by  some 
stern  souls  as  too  sentimental— is  it  not 
the  expression  of  amorous  youth  left 
far  behind,  but  remembered  with  long- 
ing and  regret?  Is  the  dance  tune  of 
the  second  movement  really  gay?  Is  it 
not  feverish?  Is  it  not  such  music  as 
Poe  might  have  heard  while  he  watched 
the  maskers  and  saw  the  entrance  of 
the  Reel  Death?  Dotis  not  that  monot- 
onous, persistent  tapping  of  the  drum 
with  the  answering  orchestral  wails  tell 
of  the  end  of  all  things,  of  the  inevi- 
table approach  of  "the.  Destroyer  of 
delights  and  the  Severer  of  societies, 
l he  Desolation  of  dwelling  places  and 
Garnerer  of  graveyards?” 

Nor  should  the  fact  be  forgotten  to  at 
Tschaikowsky  himself  was  well  pleased 
with  the  symphony  except  with  the  last 
movement,  which  he  purposed  to  re- 
write. 

A Parisian  critic  objected  to  the 
“Pathetic”  because  it  is  only  the  ex- 
ternal illustration  of  a drama  which 
cannot  he  devined. 

Air.  Bouyer  asks  in  reply,  like  a good 
Yankee,  whether  music  without  a pro- 
gramme can  furnish  any  other  thing: 
can  it  even  give  an  “illustration  ? 

And  then  h“  says  that  music  ip  a sug- 
gestive atmosphere  rather  than  an  ex- 
pressive decoration;  it  is  ttie  perfume 
that  awakens  )he  sane  through  the 
«en«es  "A  picture  without,  any  title 

I does  not  tell  to  you  its  particular  sub- 
I iect,  but  it  imposes  at  least  precise 
forms.  The  words  of  a descriptive  page 
in  verse  or  in  prose  ■'•njairis  general  and 
vagi'*  Has  a hoi  on® 


Mr.  Bispham  will  sing  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  this  week  Air.  Freder: 

S.  Converse’s  ballad.  “La  Belle  Da 
Sans  Alerci"  (after  Keats'  poem).  T lit  |> 
first  performance  of  this  work  is  an- 
nounced for  the  concert  of  the  Sym 
phonv  orchestra  tonight  in  Providence 
The  ballad  was  sung  here  by  Mr.  Bis- 
pham  with  piano  accompaniment  at  a 
concert  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club  Alarc! 

29  1903.  Mr.  Converse  wrote  it  the  yeai 
before.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a sym 

phonic  poem  with  a voice  part,  and 
there  are  extended  orchestral  interludes 
expressive  of  the  moods  of  the  text. 

Air.  Bispham  wished  to  declaim  here 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  “The  Witch's 
Song,”  with  melodramatic  music  by 
Alax  Schillings,  but  Mr.  Gericke  found 
the  work  too  long  for  the  programme  - 
which  he  had  arranged.  The  beautiful 
old  English  song,  ’Drink  to  Ale.  Only 
with  Thine  Eyes,”  which  was  an- 
nounced for  these  concerts  has  been 
dropped.  ' 

There  tovl  be  several  concerts  next 
week.  The  Boston  Symphony  Quartet 
will  give  ithe  last  but  one  of  its  series. 
The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  its  last, 
and  Mr.  Loeffier’s  Two  Rhapsodies  fo: 
oboe,  viola  and  piano  suggested  by 
grisly  poems  of  Alaurice  Rollinat  will  be 
performed.  They  were  first  heard  here 
at  a Longy  Club  concert,  and  they  were 
performed  not  long  ago  in  New  York 
Alessrs.  Randolph  and  Hutcheson  wi! 
give  a concert  with  a programme  ot 
music  for  two  pianos,  and  Mr.  Stojowsk 
will  give  his  first  piano  recital  here. 

Tiie  postponed  performance  of  Air 
Converse's  open,  “The  Pipe  of  Desire.’ 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday  night  in  Jot- 
dan  Hall  at  popular  prices.  The  last  o: 
Aliss  Terry's  chamber  concerts  will  b< 
on  Monday  afternoon. 


Mr.  Henri  Alarteau.  the  distinguished  » 
violinist,  will  play  at  the  Symphony 
concerts  of  March  9-10,  wrhen  he  wil 
produce  a concerto  toy  Jaques-Dalcroze 
a Swiss,  though  he  was  born  at  Vienna 
This  composer  has  been  since  189: 
teacher  of  harmony  at  the  Geneva  Con 
j servatory.  Interviewed  lately  in  Nov 
J York,  he  said  many  things,  among  then 
j that  Germany  is  the  real  centre 
I music  today— a statement  that  admits  o 
discussion — and  that  Americans  lov* 
music,  but  they  "haven’t  time  for  ei 
cation  in  some  things.”  "I  believe 
time  they  will  become  a great  musi 
nation.”  Thank  you,  Air.  Alarteau 
"When  I go  to  Paris  I do  not  spend  an 
time  at  the  Opera  or  the  Opera-Co 
mique.  or  in  any  music  there.  I se 
my  friends.  I talk  of  literature  or  poll 
tics.  That  is  all.”  Perhaps,  if  he  woul 
condescend  to  hear  the  music  of  his  n3 
tive  land,  mingle  with  French  com 
posers  and  become  acquainted  with  th 
artistic  purposes  and  achievements  c 
Debussy,  d’lndv,  Faure  and  som 
others,  he  would  not  make  such  wise  rc 
marks  about  Germany. 

"I  am  for  Reger,1”  said  Mr.  Martea 
in  a fine  burst.  “I  think  he  is  th 
greatest  of  the  young  composers,  great 
cr  than  Richard  Strauss.  From  h: 
vouth  he  was  brought  up  to  look  upo 
the  great  effects,  what  you  might  ca 
the  lines,  the  architecture,  of  musi* 
Strauss  looks  to  the  great  color  e 
fects.  Reger  has  plenty  of  temper: 
ment.  and  with  it  the  genius  for  th 
building  with  great  architectural  e 
fects.  I am  sure  he  will  find  recogn 
tion  in  the  end.  and  I shall  do  what 
can  to  aid  him.” 

“Ale  and  Reger!”  Mr.  Alarteau  is 
good  fiddler.  Why  is  he  not  content  l; 
talk  through  his  fiddle? 

vyv  -i.  *t 


The  17th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos 
ton  Symphony  orchestra.  Air.  Gericke 
conductor,  will  take  place  this  afternoon 
in  Symphon.v  Hall.  The  programme  ii 
one  of  unusual  interest.  Alendelssohn'- 
overture  to  the  legend  of  the  Fair  Ale 
lusina  is  the  first  number.  Air.  Fred- 
erick S.  Converse's  "La  Belle  Dame 
Sans  Alerci.”  a ballad  for  baritone  and 
orchestra,  will  be  performed  here  for 
the  first  time  ip  public.  Air.  Bispham 
win  be  the  singer.  He  sang  the  ballad 
with  piano  accompaniment  at  a St.  Bn- 
tolpli  Club  Sunday  concert,  Alarch  29, 
1903. 

The  first  performance  with  orchestra 
in  public  was  last  night  in  Providence. 
R I.,  at  a Boston  symphony  concert 
with  Mr.  Bispham  as  the  soloist  Th* 
text  is  the  original  version  of  Kear's 
famous  pcem.  Mr.  Converse  composed 
tile  music  in  1902.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a symphonic  poem  with  voice  par: 
There  are  extended  orchestral  inter 
ludes  expressive  of  the  moods  of 
text. 

Mr.  Bispham  will  a iso  sing  the  well 
known  aria  from  Murse liner's  “Hupsl 


.:mk-  EJ5 

i'oUi  orMieitral  episodes  I as 
Kiv n l s 111  III*  voyages  Of  tho  hero. 

.•  played  here  for  i ho  But  n me- 
in Me  tells  of  Ulysses,  exulting 
tho  full  of  Troy,  his  longing  lor 
ife  Penelope,  the  Joyful  sotthig- 
d the  shipwreck  duo  to  the  writ  in 
ptuno.  The  composer,  about  -*1  j 
Mil.  lives  m Munich,  where  ho  | 
din.  The  son  of  a Bavarian  rnlh- 
, fllcer,  he  was  educated  for  tho 
but  he  determined  to  be  a nnisl- 
Ho  has  composed  two  songs  with 
Ural  and  groups  of  songs  with 

accompaniment. 

iard  ) Strntiss’  “From  Italy, ” a 
tonic  fantasia  In  four  movements, 
e the  dual  number.  ; 

progatnmc  of  t lie  18th  concort, 
p and  10.  will  he  ns  follows:  i 

lark's  overture  lo  “Sakuiituln":  a 
concerto  in  C minor  by  Emile  I 
s-Dalcrozo  (first  time  here),  played 
Henri  Marteati;  Debussy's  pre- 
(o  Mallarme's  "Afternoon  of  a 
" and  Schubert's  symphony  In  C 
No.  7.  Jaques-Dalcrozo.  a Swiss, 
join  In  Vienna.  Since  1892  ho  has 
professor  of  harmony  ut  the  Go- 
Conservatory.  and  thus  a col- 
e of  Mr.  Marteau,  to  whom  the 
rto  Is  dedicated.  He  has  coin- 
operas,  orchestral  music,  canta- 
|Hngs,  piano  pieces.  

CIRRHOSIS. 

Two  or  three  more  or  less  distin- 
ilshed  men  have  died  recently  of 
-rhosis  of  the  liver.  There  are 
mieller  names  for  this  disease — 
•b-nail  liver  and  gin-drinker’s  liver, 
t the  latter  and  cruel  name  should 
•t  be  given  to  the  ailment  unless 
e predisposing  cause  be  unmistak- 
le:  for  what  Rhases  called  “gross 
id”  may  bring  on  the  disease,  and 
|,5  said  that  animals  fed  on  figs  have  j 
larged  livers.  Alcoholic  cirrhosis  ! 
nstltutes  one  species  distinct  from  ! 
the  other. 

The  yyord  itself  means  “orange-  ! 
vney,"  and  it  was  given  to  the  dis-  j 
ie  by  Laennee  on  account  of  the  j 
;sence  of  yellowish  granules,  which  j 
supposed  to  be  a deposit  of  new  i 
itter.  The  word  is  a stumbling 
'Ck  to  many  who  would  fain  spell 
We  remember  a law  case  in  Al-  I 
ly  thirty  years  ago  in  which  there 
s dispute  as  to  whether  a man 
d from  cirrhosis  or.  from  the  im- 
dlate  effect  of  a wantonly  inflicted 
w.  When  a medical  expert  spoke 
cirrhosis  the  judge  and  the  law- 
s instituted  a spelling  match,  but 
one  of  them — not  even  Judge 
tkham,  who  is  now  of  the  United 
tes  supreme  court — had  the  re- 
test idea  of  the  correct  spelling. 

| ially,  the  court  stenographer,  Mr. 
Deming,  who  looked  like  Tom 
jich  and  wrote  strong  and  realistic 
;s  of  Adirondack  life  for  the  At- 
tic Monthly,  came  to  the  rescue. 

'he  ancients  thought  nobly  of  the 
r.  Some  declared  it  to  be  the 
ailing  place  of  the  soul.  Many 
j leved  it  to  be  the  seat  of  passion, 
ie  the  heart  was  that  of  affection, 
iocritus  said  of  Hercules:  “In  his 
r Love  had  fixed  a wound,”  and 
find  in  Shakespeare: 

Alas,  then  bore  may  be  called  appetite. 


N'O  DiotloD  of  the  liver  but  the  palate 
t'e  still  speak  of  a man  of  like 
ney;  but  a century  ago  a political 
ter  made  a point  by  saying: 
hn  Bull  will  solemnly  and  dully 
down  to  his  pipe  and  bowl-  with 
llow  of  the  same  serious  liver." 
hat  a disordered  liver  bred  mel- 
holy  yas  allowed  centuries  ago. 
ortunately  there  was  dispute 
ther  the  melancholy  was  induced 
i hot  or  a cold  liver.  Hot  or  cold, 
organ  is  one  which  is  indispensa- 
to  man,  and  extirpation  is  not 
:ed  on  with  favor.  Thus  the  poet, 
king  of  his  Anna,  said  in  a fine 
it;  _ 

)li  kwcoI. — as  to  the  tollworn  man 
The  fnr-oir  sound  of  rippling  river: 
to  cailpfs  in  Hlndoostan 
The  fleeting  remnant  of  their  liver. 

VASELINED  EGGS, 
gs  have  been  classified  as  new-laid, 
bfast,  strictly  fresh,  fresh,  and 
' eggs.  The  qualifying  adjective 
-h"  reminds  one  of  the  Duchess  of 
erland’s  remark  about  Mrs.  Nor- 
‘She  is  so  nice,  what  a pity  she 
't  quite  nice,  for  if  she  were  quite 
she  would  be  so  very  nice." 
sniueh  as  eggs  in  some  countries 
ported  from  far-off  villages — eggs, 
annibal  and  Napoleon,  cross  the 
he  problem  is,  how  to  keep  them, 
egg  becomes  quickly  a plain 
use  the  external  shell  is  honey- 
with  little  pores  through  which 


the  corruption  microbe 
preservation  these  pores  must 
Hence  all  sorts  of  experiments.  All 
English  deep  thinker  recommends  a 
conting  of  vaseline,  ami  says  10,000 
eggs  can  bo  preserved  at  n cost,  of  ten- 
pence.  An  egg  thus  greased,  while  it 
is  still  warm,  or  within  n few  hours  of 
being  laid,  and  then  covered  with  pa- 
per will  remniri  in  perfection  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  or  even  for  a 
much  longer  period.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing. Three  eggs  were  found  in  the  well 
or  mi  old  church  near  Lake  Mnggiore, 
at  least  300  years  after  they  had  been 
left  there,  probably  by  workmen.  They 
were  found  about  1830,  and  there  was 
the  natural  curiosity  to  ascertain  their 
condition.  A servant  broke  one,  but 
stood  at  some  distance  from  the  curious, 
to  keep  them  “from  (lie  danger  that 
might  have  resulted  from  the  infection 
of  the  egg.’’  It  was  found  to  be  liquid, 
with  natural  smell  and  taste,  fresh  and 
fii  for  eating. 

This  treatment  of  vaseline  is  not  ap- 
petizing to  tho  fancy  at  least.  Vaseline 
is  a product  of  crude  petroleum  and  if 
the  egg’s  pores  will  admit  air,  why  not 
paraffin?  Old  Pliny  knew  a tiling  or 
two,  and  he  said  that  the  best  way  to 
keep  eggs  is  in  bean  meal  or  flour,  and 
during  winter  in  chaff,  but  for  sum- 
mertime in  bran.  The  ancients  thought 
that  if  eggs  were  put  in  salt  their  sub- 
stance would  waste  aud  consume  to 
nothing  within  the  shell.  And  Pliny 
pronounced  a noble  eulogy  on  the  egg: 
"How  many  means  there  be  whereby 
eggs  do  good  ns  meat,  there  is  not  one 
but  knoweth;  for  even  in  their  going 
down,  they  pass  through  any  tumor  or 
swelling  of  the  throat,  and  with  their 
kind  heat  foment  those  parts  by  the 

way.  There  is  not  any  kind  of  viand 
in  the  world  besides  it,  that  nourisketh 
a sick  man  without  any  offence  or  bur- 
den at  all  to  the  stomach;  and  it  may 
go  well  enough  for  meat  aud  drink 
both."  Yet  the  ancients  did  not  be- 
lieve in  fried  eggs,  and  travellers  iu 
Africa  should  abstain  from  eggs 
cooked  in  any  form.  Many  African  na- 
tives will  not  eat  them,  and  among  one 
tribe  it  was  an  insult  to  offer  a woman 
an  egg.  Even  today  eggs  are  cheaper 
in  London  than  in  South  Africa,  and 
with  dead  poultry  they  are  imported 
iuto  that  country. 

Are  there  vaselined  eggs  in  Boston? 
It  is  certainly  hard  to  find  either  the 
new-laid  or  the  breakfast  in  such  con- 
dition that  one  can  break  and  eat  fear- 
lessly and  with  sparkling  conversation 
at  table  without  any  cautious  examina- 
tion. It  is  not  a question  of  money, 
though  by  a paradox  of  civilization  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  foods  are 
now  only  for  the  rich;  it  is  a question 
of  luck.  Pepper  and  salt,  please,  hut 
no  vaseline. 

I < <9  A 
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LEGENDS  TOLD 


The  programme  of  the  17th  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  given  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  “The  Fair  Melusina”  . .Mendelssohn 
La  P.elle  Dame  Sans  Merdl.  ballad  lot  bari- 
tone and  orchestra F.  S.  Converse 

Ulysses'  Departure  and  Shipwreck ..... .Boats- 

Aria  from  “Hans  Helling" 'Marscbuer 

"From  Italy,”  symphonic  fantasia.. R.  Strauss 
The  music  of  this  concert  was  illus- 
trative of  landscape  and  legend.  Men- 
delssohn, the  charming  landscapist,  is 
not  so  poetical  in  the  "Melusina”  over- 
ture as  in  the  "Fingal’s  Cave,”  yet  there 
are  delightful  glimpses  of  the  water  in 
which  .the  mermaid-woman  disported 
herself?  and  there  is  the  suggestion,  as 
Schumann  put  it,  of  “fables  of  the  life 
fur  down  in  the  watery  abyss,”  of 
treasure  which  the  sea  has  snatched 
from  land-dwellers,  of  submarine  cas- 
tles and  strange  rulers  and  women  for 
whom  mortals  pine  and  waste  away  if 
by  chance  they  see  them. 

Mr.  Converse  wrote  his  music  to 
Keats’  “La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,” 
lj  about  four  years  ago.  He  himself  de- 
ll scribes  it  as  in  the  nature  of  a sym- 
phonic poem  with  voice  part:  "there 
are  extended  orchestral  interludes  ex- 
pressive of  the  moods  of  the  text.’’ 
The  ballade  was  first  performed  in  pub- 
lic last  Thursday  night  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  with  Mr.  Bispham,  baritone,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chcstrji 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if 
Mr.  Convers  had  written  a ballade  or 
svmnhonic  1 cin  without  a voice  part. 


anti  Vft  fbo  he.ir.-r  to  his  own  Ima 
Hon.  aided  by  tin-  remembrance  or  tho 
| poem  There  arc  verses  of  sueh  huiint- 
Ing  beauty  and  exquisite  melody  that 
) any  deliberate  addition  of  music,  note 
ugiilnst  syllable,  does  not  enhance  the 
glory  of  the  toxt.  which  serenely  bids 
| | defiance  to  the  composer,  who,  If  he 
unites  an  orchestral  piece  of  surpassing 
power  and  wild  Imagination  and  en- 
titles It  "Kubin  Khan,"  or  "La  Bello 
Du  me  Mans  Morel,"  d*  not  apparently 
attempt  to  vie  with  lh  poet  after  tho 
manner  of  an  Ingonlus  inti  rllnear  trans- 
lator. It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  music  for 
tho  voice  that  would  expre  ss  even  ap- 
proximately the  spirit  or  lie-  form  of 
Shelley’s  famous  lines  to  tin  skylark 
or  of  some  of  Swlniburne’s  eariy  |>oema 
and  ballads. 

It  Is  Irue  that  Mackenzie  wrote  i 
purely  orchestral  ballade,  "La  Belle 
Dame  Sins  Morel,"  but  who  remembers 
five  measures  of  It.  although  It  ho 
been  played  twice  at  these  concerts  > 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  Is  a sound 
musician,  a man  of  parts,  yet  who  In- 
stinctively associates  his  name  with 
that  of  Keats?  Wo  can  think  of  only 
one  .line  that  must  Irresistibly  have 
appealed  to  Mackenzie,  as  a thrifty 
Scot:  "The  squirrel’s  granary  Is  full.” 
Furthermore  Mr.  Converse  is  happier 
In  writing  for  the  orchestra  than  for 
the  human  voice.  He  has  shown  this 
in  Ills  "Pipe  of  Desire."  He  makes  his 
effects  easier  with  orchestral  Instru- 
ments-; his  orchestral  diction  is  more 
expressive  and  dramatic. 

Now  there  Is  much  that  Is  truly  poetic 
In  Mr.  Converse’s  ballade.  The  fairy 
music,  the  measures  that  suggest  the 
appearance  and  the  wiles  of  the  - Lady 
met  in  the  Meads,  is  often  finely  Imagi- 
native; for  instance  the  treatment  of 
the  orchestra  in  the  verse  beginning: 
’•She  took  me  to  her  elflngrot."  On 
the  other  hand  the  music  of  the  dream, 
in  which  the  knight  saw  the  pale  and 
warning  kings,  and  princes  too  does 
not  fully  express  the  horror  of  the 
scene;  there  is  not  blood-chilling  spec- 
tral quality.  The  mood  of  the  poem  Is 
well  established  at  the  beginning:  the 
ending  Is  effective,  but  in  the  love  music 
there  might  well  be  more  sensuousness. 
John  Keats  was  a sensuous  being.  If 
his  poems  do  not  give  ample  proof  of 
this,  his  letters  show  it  and  at  times 
unpleasantly,  for  the  expression  of  this 
sensuousness  is  that  of  prying  Cheru- 
bino  rather  than  Ithat  of  a strong  man. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Converse’s  bal- 
lade is  in  its  orchestral  thought,  and 
the  voice  part,  although  Mr.  Bispham 
last  night  declaimed  it  with  evident 
feeling,  does  not  contribute  materially 
to  the  expression  of  the  poet’s  mood  or 
to  the  description  of  the  detail. 

Mr.  Bispham  revived  the  old  air  dear 
to  all  honest  and  dishonest  German 
baritones.  The  music  is  now  as  old- 
fashioned  as  is  the  text  itself.  Yet 
Marsehner  in  his  day  was  reckoned  an  I 
advanced  romanticist  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Wagner  borrowed  sun-  , 
dry  ideas -and  formulas  for  his  "Lo- 
hengrin from  Marsehner’ s “Templer 
und  die  Juedin."  Mr.  Bispham  sang 
the  air  as  we  have  often  heard  it  sung 
in  Germany,  i.  e.,  chiefly  with  gusto. 
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Symphony  In  F minor  and  "From 
Italy.”  and  the  symphonic  poems 
"Death  and  Transfiguration"  and  "Hel- 
donloben”  were  played  In  one  concert. 

Who  knows  whether  Boehe,  now 
chiefly  concerned  in  decoration,  und 
perhaps  led  by  the  dally  sight  of  the 
Glyptothek  and  the  Plnakotnek.  those 
lonely  temples  shivering  In  a Munich 
fog,  tn  set  music  to  Grecian  legends, 
may  not  In  time  evolve  musical 
thoughts,  strong,  beautiful,  and  his 
°wn?  Wagner  had  done  nothing  al  2:i 
years  of  age  to  he  compared  with  tills 

music  of  Boehe,  and  If  It  be  said  that 

Boehe  is  fortunate  in  coming  after 
Wagner,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  I 
that  Beethoven  and  Berlioz  had  done 
much  before  "Rionzi”  came  Into  the  I 
mind  of  Wagner. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was  1 
most  excellent  througflhout.  Mr.  Go-  I 

rteke  was  warmly  greeted;  the  new  . 

works  and  Mr.  Bispham  were  ap- 
plauded with  more  than  perfunctory 
courtesy. 

MUSIC  NOTE. 

j,  Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz  will  give  his  first 
piano  recital  in  Boston  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon. the  2Gth.  He  will  play  pieces 
j by  Beethoven  Brahms,  Alkali,  Ravel, 
Debussy.  Grieg.  Liszt. 

The  first  of  Miss  Orvis’  concerts  in 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall  will  be  on 
| Saturday  at  11  o’clock. 

IhblAM  HAZLITT'S 
dramatic  criticisms  are 
still  read  eagerly  by  some 
today,  for  although  many 
of  the  plays  which  he  de- 
scribed are  as  dead  as  the 
men  and  women  thalt 
strutted,  laughed  or  wept  in  them,  he 
wrote  often  eloquently  and  always 
shrewdly,  and  with  amazing  gusto. 

But  how  many  remember  that  he 
wrote  about  operas,  oratorios  and  sing- 
ing men  and  singing  women?  They  may 
be  familiar  with  his  fierce  attack  on 
the  opera  as  a meretricious  form  of  art, 
for  the  article  appears  in  a volume  of 


Ernest  Boehe,  whose  "Departure  and  miscellaneous  essays,  as  does  his  de 
Shipwreck  of  Ulysses”  was  played  here  nuneiarinn  nf  tho  . tjl 

for  the  first  time,  is  a young  gentleman  taste  of  an  °Pera  audl-  U 

of  Munich.  His  father,  an  army  officer.  ' nce-  •No-  Hazlitt  did  not  love  the  opera,  v 
naturally  thought  that  his  son  would  which  to  his  mind  "proceeds  upon  a 
follow  his  example;  instead  of  which,  as  false  estimate  nt  toot..  , 

Judge  Boompomter  would  say,  with  a ! est,™ate  of  taste  and  morals;  It 

noble  disregard  of  logical  sequence  and  -opposes  that  the  capacity  for  enjoy- 


grammatical  construction,  the  wretched 
youth  deliberately  turned  musician. 
Boehe  three  or  four  years  ago  wrote  this 
piece,  the  first  of  four-  orchestral  epi- 
sodes based  on  incidents  in  the  adven- 
turous life  of  the  wily  and  much  endur- 
ing Ulysses.  It  was  his  first  important 


ment  may  be  multiplied  with  the  ob- 
jects calculated  to  afford  It."  And  he 
describes  it  bitterly  in  another  essay, 
from  Its  powerful  appeals  to  the 
senses  "by  imagery,  by  sound,  and  mo- 
tion, as  well  calculated  "to  amuse  or 


work,  although  among  the  preceding  stimulate  The  iTtTiTTI  , l0,  amus<-  or 
songs  two  with  orchestra  had  attracted  i those  classes  of iSv?gUOr  of 
some  attention.  It  is  said  that  the  pre-  port  it  immediate^ L°n/hoSS  =UP- 
vailing  mood  of  the  majority  of  his  itT  highest  aim1  Jnr?  ?f  ds'  This'  ls 

songs  is  one  of  sadness  and  that  he  use  " * * * S rwL  ar,  aPPr°Pr,ate 

sought  for  verses  that  drip  melancholy,  ’beautiful  viro-in  ™,vT,P?.ra  , Use  is  not  a 
Meditating  an  orchestral  work  he  be-  ijv  sirrmlicfnb’a^m0  Can  ??,??  to  charm 

thought  himself  of  TTlvsses  the  „<■  i simplicity  and  sensibility,  but  a 


ridicule.’ 

So  too.  the  superb  tribute  to  Mme 
Pasta  may  be  familiar  to  some,  for  it 
was  published  in  the  Plain  Speaker  with 
other  unequalled  essays. 

His  best  work,  however,  as  a music 
critic  was  done  after  the  show — in  the 


wreck  of  Ulysses,”  “Circe’s  Isle,”  "Nau- 
sicaa’s  Lament,”  “Ulysses’  Home-Com- 
ing.” 

These  episodes— at  least  two  of  them— 
have  been  played  in  many  German  con- 
cert halls,  and  the  composer  is  looked 

on  by  some  as  a coming  man  if  ho  has  - . — — - -----  o,— w — ,u  Lne 

not  actually  arrived.  It  is  hard  to  see  nanors— hours— for  London  news- 
whv  the  episode  performed  here  last  , Chamninn 6 th^°ri?lns  • Chroil!cle’  the 
night  should  make  either  a sensation  V doubt’  ifhfhe?^a™  ner’  Tlmes-and 
or  his  reputation.  It  is  perhaps  sur-  j are  known  LS  newspaper  articles 
prising  that  a man  of  25  years  should  tpr<7,r  mr-STv  he  curious  In  mat- 
show  an  intimate  knowledge  or  orches-  0t  muslcal  criticism, 
tral  resources.  Passages  in/ this  work  — b— 

sound  exceedingly  well,  as  far  as  mere  \ 

sound  is  concerned.  When  the  musical  Critic  and  Stage, 

thought  itself  is  examined  it  does  not  Havlitt  man-,  no  „noi„ 

stand  even  a moderate  test  The  themes  lzlltt  ma<3e  no  apologj  for  his  pro- 
are  common,  without  any  marked  indi-  fessi0n>  and  whait  he  wrote  in  the  pre- 
vlduality,  and  their  treatment  is  sel-  1 — • 


dom  harmonically  or  eontrapuntally  ef- 
fective. The  themes  have  been  labelled 
carefully  by  Boehe’s  first  teacher.  Dr. 
Louis,  but  Ulysses  in  this  music  is  a 
sorry  hero,  and  his  companions  march 
to  a brass  band  as  firemen  at  a coun- 


face to  his  “View  of  the  English  Stage” 
may  well  be  pondered  by  any  music 
critic  today.  "What  I have  said  of  any 
actor  has  never  arisen  from  private 
try  muster.  Penelope,  or— to  speak  by  l>iQue  of  any  sort.  Indeed,  the  only 


not  aCn  appealing  ?heme  °f  Penel0pe’  fs  Person  on  the  stage  with  whom  I have 


If  there  is  talk  about  musical  portrai- 
ture of  the  sea,  Mr.  Boehe  might  study 
to  advantage  the  score  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s  "Scheherazade"  and  “Sadko," 
or  that  of  Paul  Gilson's  remarkable 
wmrk,  or  that  of  Debussy’s  third  noc- 
turne. Old  Neptune  may  blow  lustily 


ever  had  any  personal  intercourse  is 
Mr.  Liston,  and  of  him  I have  not 
spoken  'with  the  malice  of  a friend.' 
* * * There  ls  one  observation  which 
has  been  made,  and  which  is  true,  that 
public  censure  hurts  actors  In  a pe- 


must^the^o'  /nTn  fts?u%W*  I cuniary  point  of  view : but  it  M 

suggested6  tV 'iVut  ‘‘h?  proUS  I theff  in"  th^lamT  mann^*5 Vain 
published  in  the  score  for  concert  use,  never  understood  that  the  anSaude/t 
there  would  b little  thought  of  angrv  actor  thought  hiVif  iS.iw 

music  ValPon  "fha  ' Vace‘ V bV  obliged  the^ newspa^r.  criticTthe  laL 

ksk  £ 

ordinal  ' if  “fhey  weJTlx-  McVal the 

travagant  and  alive  with  the  reckless  stage,  why  should  not  the  critic  Some 

times  caricature  It  on  the  stage?  The 
children  of  Momtts  should  not  hold 
themselves  from  ridicule.  Though  the 
colors  may  be  heightened,  the  outlin" 
may  be  correct;  and  truth  may  be  cr 
veyed,  and  the  -nuiblic  taste  impr 


enthusiasm  of  youth. 

Richard  Strauss,  conservative  lie-  ch’n it r "c>“ ’ ‘vi X ™ 3 ^ 1 "if T 
came  associated  with  von  Buelow  and  thirnsMvVfr^m  plrllnitld  'TIwmimU  ,1. 


Alexander  .Ritter,  and  np  wrote  "From 
Italy"  after  he  had  listened  to  their 
urgent  and  radical  words;  blit  ; i -re  is 
little  of  the  Strauss  of  tod  a 1 n this 
music  oomnosed  .a)  at  20  years  a so.  He 

M. 
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An  Old-Time  Critic  Who  Said  What  He  Thought 
—Interesting  Pen  Portraits  of  Performers  of 
the  Past— Mr.  Loeffler’s  Rhapsodies  at  the 
Kneisel  Concert— “The  Pipe  of  Desire/'  Etc. 


bv  an  alliteration  or  a quibble  that 
wounds  the  self-love  of  an  individual. 
Authors  must  live  -as  well  as  actore; 
and  the  insipid  must  at  all  events  be 
avoided  as  that  which  the  public  abhors 
most.”  , _ i t 

And  againt  "I  say  what  l think:  i 
think  what  I feel.  X cannot  help  receiv- 
ing certain  impressions  from  things; 
and  X have  sufficient  courage  to  declare 
(somewhat  abruptly)  what  they  are. 
This  is  the  only  singularity  I am  con- 
1 sclous  of.  I do  not  shut  my  eyes  to  ex- 
traordinary merit  because  I hate  it,  and 
refuse  to  open  them  till  the  clamors  of 
others  make  me,  and  then  affect  to 
wonder  extravagantly  at  what  I have 
; before  affected  hypocritically  to  despise. 
I do  not -make  it  a common  practice  to 
think  nothing  of  an  actor  or  an  author 
because  all  the  world  have  not  pro- 
nounced in  his  favor,  and  after  they 
have,  to  persist  In  condemning  him,  as 
a proof  not  of  imbecility  and  ill-nature, 
but  of  independence  of  taste  and  spirit. 
Nor  do  I endeavor  to  communicate  the 
infection  of  my  own  dulness.  cowardice 
and  spleen  to  others,  by  chilling  the 
coldness  of  their  constitutions  by  the 
poisonous  slime  of  vanity  or  interest, 
and  setting  up  my  own  conscious  ina- 
bility or  unwillingness  to  form  an  opin- 

ribn  on  any  one  subject,  as  the  height  o 
i candor  and  judgment.” 


(1816):  "The  oratorios  are  over,  and  we 

are  not  sorry  for  it.  Not  that  we  are 
not  fond  of  music;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  nothing  that  affects  us  so 
much;  but  the  note  it  sounds  is  of  too 
high  a sphere.  It  lifts  the  soul  to 
heaven,  but  in  so  doing  it  exhausts  the 
faculties,  draws  off  the  ethereal  and 
refined  part  of  them,. and  we  fall  back 
to  the  earth  more  dull  and  lumpish 
than  ever.  Music  is  the  breath  of 
thought,  the  audible  movement  of  the 
heart.  It  is  for  the  most  part,  a pure 
effusion  of  sentiment,  the  language  ot 
pleasure  abstracted  from  its  exciting 
causes.  But  the  human  mind  is  so 
formed  that  it  cannot  easily  bear,  for 
any  length  of  time,  an  uninterrupted 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  pleasure  alone; 
we  require  the  relief  of  objects  and 
ideas;  it  may  be  said  that  the  activity 
of  the  sou),  of  the  voluptuous  part  of 
our  nature,  cannot  keep  pace  with  that 
of  the  understanding,  which  only  dis- 
cerns the  outward  difference  of  things. 
All  passion  exhausts  the  mind,  and  that 
kind'  of  passion  most  which  presents  no 
distinct  Object  to  the  imagination. 
• * » Music  is  color  without  form;  a 
soul  without  a.  body;  a.  mistress  whose 
face  is  veiled;  an  invisible  goddess.” 

— f— 


ERNEST  HUTCHESON -PIANIST 


Josephine  Grassini,  loved  both 
poleon  and  the  Iron  Duke,  the 
who  delighted  De  Quincey  in  his 


by  Na-  j 

woman  [ 
: opium  J 


dream  life,  acted^ 
dress  manner. 


Pen  Portraits. 

The  Art  Itself.  Singing  men  and  women  were  admir- 

al ., z] j seldom  spoke  of  music  as  a<ably  portrayed  by  Hazlitt.  Kitty  Ste- 
er/ Whe/he  did  ‘he  was  a rh-apsodist  phens,  afterward  Countess  of  Essex, 
Witness  the  opening  paragraph  of  aiapp.ears  as  Mandane  in  the  forgotten 
arrfn  i,  n-i  performances  of  oratorio;  “Artaxerxes,”  and  her  notes  “fall  from 

•her  lips  like  the  liquid  drops  from  the 
bending  flower,”  or  as  Polly  in  ‘‘The 
Beggar’s  Opera,”  and  charms  In  song 
and  in  "«*snr, 


Dido  “in  an  un- 
; aress  mamici.  * Even  after  the 

I desertion  of  Aeneas,  and  when  the 
flames  of  her  capital  were  surrounding 
her,  the  terror  and  agitation  she  dis- 
played did  not  amount  to  the  anxiety  or 
a common  assignation  scene,  her  tnus 
and  quavers  very  artfully  mimicked  the 
uncertain  progress  of  the  tremulous 
flames,  and  she  at  last  left  the  stage, 
not  as  if  rushing  in  an  agony  of  despair 
to  her  fate,  but  with  the  hurry  and 
alarm  of  a person  who  is  afraid  of 
being  detected  in  a clandestine  corre- 
spondence. In  some  passages,  however, 
the  beauty  of  the  movement  or  the  force 
of  the  sentiment  drew  from  her  tone® 
of  mingled  grace  and  energy  which 
‘might  create  a soul  under  the  ribs  or 

d<Tramezzani’s  heroes  “have  the  fierce- 
ness of  bullies;  his  frowns  and  smiles 
seem  alike  fated  to  kill.”  He  is  really 
too  prodigal  of  his  physical  accomplish- 
ments. We  see  no  reason  why  Aeneas, 
because  Dido  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
should  ogle  the  sweet  heavens  with 
such  tender  glances,  nor  why  his  lips 
should  feed  on  the  imagination  of  a 
I kiss  as  if  he  had  tasted  marmalade 
Gig  ’ Tramezzani’s  amorous  raptures  put 
us  "In  mind  of  the  pious  ardors  of  a 
female  saint  who  sighs  out  her  soul  at 
some  divine  man  at  a conventicle.  Mr. 
Vestris  made  an  “able-bodied  represen- 
tative of  Zephyr  in  the  ballet.” 

Thomas  Phillips:  ‘This  gentleman 


lias  one  qualification,  which  has  been 
said  to  be  the  great  secret  of  pleasing 
others,  that  he  is  evidently  pleased 
with  himself.  But  he  does  not  produce 
a corresponding  effect  upon  us;  we  have 
not  one  particle  of  sympathy  with  his 
wonderful  self-complacency.  We  should 
wish  never  to  hear  him  sing  again;  or, 
if  he  must  sing,  at  least  we  should  hope 
never  to  see  him  act;  let  him  not  top 
his  part,  why  should  he  sigh,  and  ogle, 
and  languish,  and  display  all  his  ac- 
complishments—he  should  spare  the 
side  boxes! 

Naldi  as  Leporello:  “His  humor  is 

coarse  and  boisterous,  and  is  more  that 
of  a buffoon  than  a comic  actor.  He 
treats  the  audience  with  the  same  easy 
cavalier  airs  that  an  impudent  waiter 
at  a French  table  d’hote  does  the  guests 
as  they  arrive.  The  gross  familiarity 
of  his  behavior  to  Donna  Elvira  in  the 
song  where  he  makes  out  the  list  of  his 
master's  mistresses  was  certainly  not 
in  character,  nor  is  there  anything  in 
the  words  of  the  music  to  justify  it. 
The  tone  and  air  which  he  should  as- 
sume are  those  of  pretended  sympathy, 
mixed  with  involuntary  laughter,  not 
of  wanton,  undisguised  insult.” 

Drouet,  the  flute  player:  "He  belongs, 
we  apprehend,  to  that  class  of  musi- 
cians whose  ears  are  at  their  fingers' 
ends;  but  he  is  perhaps  at  the  head." 

At  times  there  is  a touch  of  the 
"splendid  savagery”  that  characterizes  J 
Hazlett's  letter  to  'William  Gifford. 

From  a description  of  the  opening  of 
the  New  English  Opera  House:  "Mr. 

Short  and  Mr.  Isaacs  are  singers,  and 
we  fear  not  good  ones.  Mr.  Short  has 
white  teeth  and  Mr.  Isaacs  black  eyes. 
We  do  not  like  the  name  of  Mr.  Huckel. 
There  is  also  a Mrs.  Henley,  who  plays 
the  fat  landlady  in  the  Beehive,  of  the 
size  of  life.” 

"Mr.  Incledon  sang  the  usual  songs 
with  his  well  known  power  and  sweet- 
ness of  voice.  He  is  a true  old  English 
singer,  and  there  is  nobody  Vv ho  goes 
through  a drinking  song,  a hunting 
song  or  a sailor’s  song  like  him.  He 
makes  a very  loud  and  agreeable  noise 
without  any  meaning.  At  present  he 
both  speaks  and  sings  as  if  he  had  a 
lozenge  or  a slice  of  marmalade  in  his 
mouth.  If  he  could  go  to  America  and' 
leave  his  voice  behind  him  it  would  be 
a great  benefit— to  the  parent  country.” 
Incledon  visited  the  United  States  the 
next  year— 1817. 


Joliu  Brnliniii. 

John  Braham,  the  great  English  tenor, 
visited  Boston  in  1840,  and  sang  at  Han- 
del and  Haydn  concerts.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  society  as  a re- 
markable fact  that  1425  tickets  were 
sold  at  the  door  before  his  first  ap- 
pearance. In  concert  he  ravished  the 
ears  of  his  hearers,  though  he  was  then 
66  years  old.  Early  in  1841  he  sang  in 
English  opera  (or  at  least  in  operatic 
scenes)  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  but  he 
was  not  an  actor,  he  sang  in  opera  like 
a machine,  and  as  Cal.  Clapp  puts  it,  a 
few  performances  to  wretched  houses 
closed  the  unfortunate  exhibition.  Re- 
turning to  the  concert  room,  he  filled 
the  breasts  of  Bostonians  with  delight 
and  his  pockets  with  money. 

Hazlitt  heard  him  in  1816  and  1817,  when 
the  tenor  was  most  popular  in  London. 
Hazlitt’s  criticism  was  cool,  while  hys- 
teria was  raging.  “The  style  of  Mr. 
Braham's  songs  has  no  other  object 
than  to  pamper  him  in  Ills  peculiar 
vices,  and  to  produce  that  mannerism 
which  is  tlie  destruction  of  &11 jf 


in  nrt.  There  aro  two  or  I 

Ite  passages  which  seem  to  

n his  eur,  and  to  which  he  gives  a 
king-  expression;  these  he  combines 
l repeats  with  laborious  foolery,  and. 
fact,  sings  nothing  but  himself  over 
l over  continually.  Nothing  cam  be 
■so  than  tills  affected  and  selfish 
notony.  Instead  of  acquiring  new 
l varied  resources  bv  lending  his 
iglnation  to  the  infinite  combination, 
which  music  is  susceptible,  and  bv 
■ly  entering  Into  his  subject,  all  his 
is  of  excellence  are  taken  from  and 
iflned  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice." 
t In  oratorio  how  flno  was  Haalitt’s 
Ise  of  him.  "There  Is  a rich,  mel- 
ious  tone  In  his  cadences,  which  Is 
j that  of  bees  swarming;  his  chest  Is 
tied;  ho  heaves  the  loud  torrent  of 
md.  like  a load,  from  his  heart;  his 
ce  rises  In  thunder,  and  his  whole 
ne  Is  Inspired  with  the  god!’’ 
hi  another  occasion  Hazlitt  wrote- 
is  lead  of  one  continued  stream  oi' 
Intive  sound,  laboring  from  the  heart 
h fond  emotion,  and  still  murmur- 
as  It  flows,  it  was  one  incessant  ex- 
iltion  of  frothy  affectation  and  spark- 
g pretence,  as  if  the  only  ambition  of 
i singer,  and  the  only  advantage  he 
tld  derive  from  the  power  and  flexi- 
Ity  of  his  voice,  was  to  run  away  at 
try  opportunity  from  the  nuielc'and 
> sentiment.  Does  Mr.  Brahnra  sup- 
se  that  the  finest  pieces  of  composl- 
n were  only  invented  and  rpodulated 
o their  faultless  perfection  for  him 
play  tricks  with,  to  make  ad  libitum 
perlments  of  his  powers  of  execution 
on  them,  and  to  use  the  score  of  the 
isiolan  only  as  the  rope  dancer  does 
rope,  to  vault  up  and  down  on.  to 
w off  his  pirouettes  and  his  somer- 
llts.  and  to  perforin  feats  of  impossi- 
ity?  This  celebrated  person's  favorite 
k of  singing  is  like  bad  opera  danc- 
of  which  not  grace,  but  trick,  is  the 
istant  character.  He  mistakes  the 
ject  of  the  public.  We  do  not  go  to 
theatre  to  admire  him.  to  hear  him 
s his  voice  like  an  instrument  for 
e.  We  go  to  be  delighted  with  certain 
ncords  of  sweet  sounds,’  which  strike 
tain  springs  in  unison  in  the  human 
■ast.  * • • • Having  said  so  much 
Mr.  Braham.  we  will  say  nothing  of 
. Ineledon.  Miss  Carew  as  Mandane 
rbled  like  a nightingale  and  heltl  her 
ad  on  one  side  like  a peacock;  of  Mme. 
stris  we  repeat  that  she  Is  pretty, 
deed,  we  liked  her  the  best  of  the 
ir.” 

Hazlitt  and  Mozart. 

lazlltt  had  a lively  admiration  for 
lzart’s  music— “Cos!  fan  tutte,”  "Don 
ovanni."  It  is  true  that  he  on  one 
caslon  coupled  him  with  Dr.  Arne. 

In  all  the  four  bulky  volumes  of  the 
st  edition  of  Jahn’s  "Mozart”  there  is 
one  phrase  as  illuminative  as  this: 
Mozart's  music  should  seem  to  come 
lm  the  air.  and  return  to  it.” 
eeling  this.  Hazlitt  demanded  much 
>m  singers  in  Mozart’s  operas.  "Mme. 
dor's  voice  does  not  harmonize  w-ith 
music  of  this  composer.  It  is  hard, 
tallic  and  Jars  like  the  reverberation 
a tight  string."  Naldi,  who  imper- 
nated  the  cynical  philosopher  in  "Cosi 
tutte,"  “is  more  like  an  impudent 
.let  or  major  domo  of  an  hotel.  We 
ver  saw  any  one  so  much  at  home; 
10  seems  so  little  conscious  of  the 
istence  of  any  one  but  himself,  and 
to  throws  his  voice,  his  arms  and  legs 
tout  with  such  a total  disregard  of 
■nseance  Mr.  Braham,  we  are  told, 
igs  Mozart  with  a peculiar  greatness 
gusto.  But  this  greatness  of  gusto  does 
t appear  to  use  the  real  excellence 
Mozart.” 

—4— 

“Don  Glovnnni.’’ 

The  article  on  “Don  Giovanni.”  pro- 
ced  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1817,  is 
e of  Hazlitt’s  best.  He  first  notes  the 
at  that  the  theatre  was  crowded  on 
turday  but  thinly  attended  on  Tues- 
y:  "Why  was  this?  Was  it  because 

a first  representation  did  not  answer 
e expectation  of  the  public?  No;  but 
cause  Saturday  is  the  iashionable  day 
r going  to  the  opera,  and  Tuesdav  is 
t.  On  Saturday,  therefore,  the  Eng- 
h are  a musical  public,  and  on  Tues- 
y they  are  not  a musical  public;  on 
turday  they  are  all  ranture  and  en- 
usiasm,  and  on  Tuesday  they  are  all 
ldness  and  indifference— impose  a 
riodlcal  penance  on  themselves  for  the 
?nary  Indulgence  of  their  last  week’s 
stasies,  and  have  their  ea-rs  hermet- 
illy  sealed  to  the  charms  of  modu- 

Ited  sounds.  * * * The  only  convinc- 
g proof  that  the  public,  either  in  this 
iuntry  or  on  the  continent,  are  be- 
■me  more  alive  to  the  ‘refined  and 
tellectual  music’  of  'Don  Giovanni' 
an  they  were  30  years  ago,  is— that  the 
l Kllithor  Is  dead." 

Hazlitt  combats  those  who  speak  of 
.he  sublimity  and  Shakespearian  char- 
cter”  of  this  opera.  He  finds  no  op- 
ortunity  except  in  the  statue  scene  for 
ny  general  character  of  grand  or 
rongly  contrasted  expression.  He  for- 
ets  the  tragic  music  of  the  duel.  "Ex- 
»pt  the  few  words  put  into  the  mouth 
f the  great  commander  (Don  Pedro), 
ither  as  the  horseman  ghost  or  the 
nectre  guest  of  Don  Juan,  which  break 
pon  the  ear  with  a sort  of  awful  mur- 
lur  like  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet 
nging  in  the  hollow  chambers  of  the 
cad.  but  which  yet  are  so  managed 
tat  'airs  of  heaven'  seem  mingled  with 
ilasts  from  hell,’  the  rest  of  the  opera 
i scarcely  anything  but  gayety,  ten- 
erness  and  sweetness  from  the  first 
ne  to  the  last.  To  be  sure,  the  part 
f the  great  commander  is  a striking 
nd  lofty  catastrophe  to  the  piece;  he 
oes  in  some  sort  assume  a voice  of 
tern  authorty  which  puts  an  end  to 
he  mirth,  the  dancing,  the  love  and 
ng,  and  drowns  the  sounds  of  the 
e,  the  lute  and  the  guitar  in  a burst 
rattling  thunder;  but  even  the  thun- 
er  falls  and  is  caught  among  its  own 
■ "oes,  that  soften  while  they  redouble 
sound,  and  by  its  distant  and  varied 
paniment  soothes  as  much  as  it 
the  ear.  « • » All  the  other 


scones  are  ot  one  unftorm  hut  exquisite 

character,  a profusion  of  'delicate  airs 
and  graces.'  Except  then,  where  the 
author  reluctantly  gives  place  to  the 
ghost  statue,  or  rather  compromises 
matters  with  him.  this  opera  Is  Mozart 
all  over;  It  Is  no  more  like  Shakespeare 
than  Claude  Lorraine  Is  like  Rubens  or 
Michael  Angelo.  The  personal  character 
of  the  composer's  mind,  a light,  fairy, 
voluptuous  spirit,  Is  infused  Into  every 
lino  of  It;  the  intoxication  of  pleasure, 
the  sunshine  of  hope,  the  dancing  of 
the  animal  spirits,  the  bustle  of  action, 
the' sinking  of  tenderness  and  pity  are 
there,  but  nothing  else.  It  is  a kind  of 
scented  music:  the  ear  Imbibes  an  aro- 
matic flavor  from  the  sounds." 

Henley  said  of  Hazlitt:  "He  wor- 

shipped women  but  was  awkward  and 
afraid  with  them.”  Hazlltt's  view  of 
the  character  of  Don  Giovanni  Is  there- 
fore peculiarly  personal:  "Slg.  Ambro- 
gettl  gave  considerable  life  and  spirit  to 
the  part  of  Don  Giovanni;  but  we 
neither  saw  the  dignified  manners  of 
tho  Spanish  nobleman,  nor  the  Insinu- 
ating address  of  the  voluptuary.  He 
makes  too  free  and  violent  a use  of  his 
legs  and  arms.  He  sung  the  air  'Flnche 
dal  vino.’  In  which  he  anticipates  an 
addition  to  his  list  of  mistresses  from 
the  success  of  his  entertainment,  with 
a sort  of  Jovial,  turbulent  vivacity,  but 
without  the  least  'sense  of  amorous  de- 
light.' His  only  object  seemed  to  be  to 
sing  the  words  as  loud  and  as  fast  as 
possible.  Nor  do  we  think  he  gave  to 
Don  Juan's,  serenade  anything  like  tho 
spirit  of  fluttering  apprehension  and 
tenderness  which  characterizes  the  orig- 
inal music.  Sig.  Ambrogettl’s  manner 
of  acting  in  this  scene  was  that  of  the 
successful  and  significant  intriguer,  but 
not  of  an  intriguer— in  love.” 


L’Envol. 

As  a rule  the  reader  of  criticism  writ- 
ten nearly  a century  ago  concerning  the 
work  of  singers  or  play-folk  soon  yawns 
and  throws  the  book  aside.  For  few 
critics  have  been  able  to  be  both  Inde- 
pendent and  creative.  A character  into 
whose  mouth  Oscar  Wilde  put  his  own 
voice  exclaimed:  "I  am  always  amused 
by  the  silly  vanity  of  those  writers  and 
artists  of  our  day  who  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  primary  function  of  the  critic 
is  to  chatter  about  their  second-rate 
work.”  No.  the  critic’s  sole  aim  should 
be  to  chronicle  his  own  impressions. 
To  him  art  is  impressive,  not  expres- 
sive. From  the  work  or  person  who 
passes  before  hint  he  gains  material  for 
a new  work  of  his  own.  A mediocre  or 
even  wretched  performance  may  inspire 
a superb  and  memorable  article.  Ana- 
tole  France  boldly  stated  the  case; 
“The  good  critic  is  he  that  recounts  the 
adventures  of  his  soul  among  master- 
pieces”; but  the  soul  may  also  find  ad- 
ventures among  works  that  are  not 
great. 

Thus,  although  the  men  and  women 
of  whom  Hazlitt  wrote  are  now  mere 
names  in  the  huge  but  necessarily  in- 
complete biographical  dictionary  of 
players  and  musicians,  what  Hazlitt 
said  about  them  is  forcible  and  sugges- 
tive and  pertinent  today  and  we  cannot 
but  be  thankful  that  they  played  and 
sang  for  him. 

When  Stevenson  declared;  “We  are 
mighty  fine  fellows,  but  we  cannot  write 
like  William  Hazlitt.”  he  said  no  more 
than  the  truth;  and  Henley  added  in 
the  preface  to  the  recent  complete  edi- 
tion of  Hazlitt’s  works:  "Whether  or 
not  we  are--raighty  fine  fellows  is  a. 
Great  Perhaps;  but  that  none  of  us.  | 
from  Stevenson  down,  can  as  writers 
come  near  to  Hazlitt— this,  to  me.  is 
merely  indubitable.  In  the  criticism  ot 
politics,  the  criticism  of  letters,  the  crit- 
icism of  acting,  the  criticism  and  ex- 
pression of  life,  there  is  none  like  him.” 


I Child.  Mr.  itoorgo  Deane  and  Mr.  Ste- 
pnen  1 ownfjQnd.  The  Hocondary  parts 
will  be  taken  hy  Mrs.  Alice  Bates  Rlec. 
Miss  Mabel  Stanuwny,  Messrs.  Ralph 
Osborne  and  Richard  Tobin.  Mr.  Wnl- 
! lace  Goodrich  will  conduct  and  Mr.  R.  A. 
Burnet  will  bo  stage  manager.  There 
will  be  an  orchestra  of  50  Boston  Sym- 
phony players  and  a chorus  from  the 
opera  school  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  There  are  a few 
| tickets  to  bo  obtained  at  Jordan  Hall. 

LOCAL. 

Free  weekly  lenten  organ  recitals  will 
be  given  at  the  Eliot  Church,  Newton, 
on  Thursday  evenings  at  8 o’clock  till 
April  6,  inclusive.  Mr.  J.  H.  Loud  gave 
the  first  one  last  Thursday.  The  other 
organists  will  be  Mr.  S.  A.  Gibson  of 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church.  New 
York;  Mr.  Truette  of  the  Eliot  Church. 
Newton;  Mr.  Swan  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  New  Bedford;  Mr.  Dunham  of 
the  Harvard  Congregational  Church, 
Brookline,  and  Mr.  Wade  of  the  Wln- 
throp  Congregational  Church,  Charles- 
town. 

The  19th  Sunday  chamber  concert  In 
Chickering  Hall  the  11th  will  be  given 
by  the  Longy  Club. 

Mr.  Frederick  Jaeger,  baritone,  will 
give  a song  recital  In  Stclnert  Hall, 
Tuesday,  the  20th,  with  Miss  Edith 
Thompson  as  accompanist. 

Miss  Ethel  Yerrlnton  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  "Stelnert  Hall,  Wednesday 
evening,  the  28th. 

The  third  chamber  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  quartet  will  be  given  in 
Brattle  Hall,  Cambridge,  Thursday 
evening,  the  22d.  The  programme  will 
include  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  E-flat, 
°P- 1 K-  Paine’s  sonata  for  piano 

and  violin  (MS.  first  time);  Mendels- 
sohn s octet  in  E-flat,  op.  20.  The  Hoff- 
mann quartet  and  a pianist  will  assist. 

Gounod’s  "St.  Cecilia”  mass  will  be 
performed  tonight  at  the  sixth  choral 
vesper  service  at  Union  Church,  Colum- 
bus avenue,  at  7:30.  The  choir  will  be 
assisted  by  a chorus  of  30. 

There  is  talk  of  a concert  for  two 
pmnos  here  by  Messrs.  Harold  Bauer 
and  Rudolph  Ganz.  There  is  also  talk 
. ,a  J°‘nt  recital  by  Messrs.  Marteau 
violinist,  and  Gerardy.  'cellist. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Biston  will  give  concerts  this  week  as 
follows:  Martin  school,  Tuesdav  even- 
mi;:  orchestral  pieces  by  Heroid,  Mac- 
beth, Rubinstein,  Verdi,  Ganne,  Luiginl. 
Master  Leonard  Scorgio,  soprano  will 
sing  an  air  from  "The  Messiah.’’  and 
nu  vei  a,xr  Bach-Gfounod.  and  Mr. 
Charles  K.  North  will  play  Boehm’s 
theme  and  variations  for  flute.  Chap- 
man school,  Thursday  evening,  orehes- 
Rie£ts  bj^ .Beethoven,  Gillet.  Puc- 
cini,  Delibes,  Moszkowski;  Mrs.  Inez  H 
S.u"f„ee’  s.?Pj;anp,  will  sing  -Strauss1 
• ■An  c?vs  °LuSpn1?'  and  Det  Riego’s 
,?h-rPT Z ^h°se  Tears”:  the  East  Bos- 
ton High  School  Glee  Club  will  sing 
choruses  by  Schnecker  and  Eichberg- 
Mr.  Lou'S  C.  Bison  will  lecture  on  the 
compositions.  Dorchester  high  school, 
Friday  evening,  orchestral  pieces  bv 
Reisslger  Macbeth,  Strauss.  Grieg,  Ru- 
binstein; Mr.  Ernest  C.  Catley,  clarinet- 
Mr  a'ik  tM.A5911°  .Quartet  will  assist. 
U1reeAconr4HsKanriCh  Wil1  conduct 
The  fifth  and  next  to  the  last  Boston 
Symphony  concert  in  Cambridge  will  be 
given  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  Thursday 
gening.  There  will  be  two  soloisfs 
Mi.  Myron  W.  Whitney,  Jr.,  bass  and 
Mr.  Adolf  Bak,  violinist.  The  ’ pro- 
wi  include  Schubert’s  unfin- 

“Saekirn5t^1iah”nx>-GoI<?mark’s  overture  to 
sakuntala,  Vieuxtemps’  violin  con- 

ptan°om  A minor’  an  aria  and  songs  with 

The  Choral  Art  Society,  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich,  conductor,  will  give  its  sec- 
ond concert  on  Friday  evening,  the  30th 
,JArdan  Hall.  The  programme  will 
include  modern  part  songs  by  French. 
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LOEFFLER’S  RHAPSODIES. 

Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler’s  two 
rhapsodies  for  oboe,  viola  and  piano 
will  be  played  at  the  Kneisel  quartet 
concert  on  Tuesday  evening.  This  will 
not  be  the  first  performance.  Mr.  Loeff- 
ler  wrote  the  pieces  in  the  summer  of 
1901  and  they  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a concert  of  the  Longv 
Club  Dec.  16  of  that  year  by  Mr.  Longy, 
the  composer  and  Mr.  Gebhard.  The 
rhapsodies  were  published  in  sumptuous 
form  by  G.  Schirmer  of  New  York  last 

fail.  They  have  been  played  in  New 
York  this  season. 

The  rhapsodies  were  inspired  by  two 
poems  of  Maurice  Rollinat.  These  poems 
may  be  Englished  as  follows: 

^ THE  POOL. 

Full  of  old  fish,  blind-stricken  long  ago,  the; 
pool,  under  a near  sky  rumbling  dull  thunder, 
bares  between  century-old  rushes  the  splashing 
horror  of  its  gloom.  ' 1 

Only  yonder,  goblins  light  up  more  than  one 
marsh  that  is  black,  sinister,  unbearable;  but 
the  pool  Is  revealed  in  this  lonely  place  only 
by  the  croakiugs  of  consumptive  frogs. 

. Now  the  moon,  piercing  at  this  very  moment, 
seems  to  look  here  at  herself  fantastically; 
as  though  to  sec  her  spectral  face,  her  flat 
nose,  the  strange  vacuity  of  teeth— a death’^ 
head  lighted  from  within,  about  to  peer  into  ij 
dull  mirror. 

THE  BAGPIPE 

Uis  bagpipe  groaned  in  the  woods  as  the  wint 
that  belleth;  and  never  has  stag  at  bay,  nol| 
willow,  nor  oar,  tvept  as  that  voice  wept. 

Those  sounds  of  flute  and  hautboy  seemed 
like  the  death  rattle  of  a woman.  Ob!  bis  will  give  hie  first  piano  recital  in  Boston 


1'f r;in)tf-on-D& vies,  churl* 
hurt  Witherspoon.  Mr.  (1 
son,  the  manager  for  tl; 
the  festival,  says:  "Mr 
has  not  been  heard  in 
cotnos  from  London.” 
heard  h*re,  even  In  Hosto 
slcal  comedy.  On  March  „ 
ported  ltlniself  at  the  Hollis  giii 
atre,  as  Rudolph  Blair  In  “An  A 
Model”;  he  sung  sentimental  ant 
rlotlc  songs  and  with  him  In  the 
Puny  were  the  distinguished  singing 
women,  Alison  Sklpworlh,  Marie  Htud- 
liolme  and  Christine  Mayne. 

Still  another  book  about  Brahms. 
Gustav  Jenner  Is  the  author  of  "Johan- 
nes Brahms  uls  Monseh.  Lehrer  and 
Kucnstler,"  a book  published  at  Mar- 
burg. 

Antoine  Oudshoorn,  a distinguished 
'cellist,  died  lately  at  Nice.  Born  at 
Leyden  In  1835.  he  studied  at  Brussels, 
and  for  20  years  he  was  first  ’cellist  In 
the  orchestras  at  Monte  Carlo  and  Alx- 
les-Bains. 

Aino  Ackte  has  been  very  successful 
in  concert  lit  Leipslc,  Munich  and  other 
German  cities. 

Mme.  Nellie  Victoria  Parker,  who  has 
been  connected  with  numerous  musical 
companies.  It  at  her  home  at  Revere 
Bench  studying  for  grand  opera.  She 
expects  to  go  to  Florence,  Italy,  next 
fall  to  complete  her  work  in  that  direc- 
tion under  Bellini. 

Rosenthal’s  tour  will  begin  in  New 
i ork  about  the  middle  of  November.  It 
will  extend  to  the  Pacific  coast 
„ The  Stradlvarlus  'celo  of  the  late 
blitz  Glese  has  been  bought  by  a New  » 
York  amateur  for  $6000. 
i MaV,(1  MacCarthy,  “rather  absurdly 
described  on  her  programme  as  'the 
Irish  violinist,  ” gave  a concert  in  Lon- 
don Feb.  13-  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said  of  her:  “We  are  inclined  to  think 
lnaC-,i  Pro£ramme  was  rather  too 
ambitious  for  her  powers;  she  certainly 
Plays  in  tune  and  in  every  respect  de- 
served  the  praise  which  we  gave  to  her 
piaV‘n«7  on  the  occasion  of  an  earlier 
rec  tal.  But  we  find  that  she  Is  not 
really  equal  to  such  a work  as  Bach's 
HmiiC,?innw  or  (onp  "’ay  Put  it  more 
sl.le  was  not  quite  in  her  best 

^MSt?£day'  * * When  one  re- 
collected  the  magnificent  playing  of 
f.ooh  a violinist  as  Ysaye  in  this  par- 
lar  and  m9st  wonderful  composition, 
^as  Pttinfuliy  reminded  that  a 
mimw"  ?eeds,,V?  Possess  an  enormous 
pF/nker  of  qualities  in  combination  be- 

6btSSnEwa  Feat  efCect  in  ;l  work 
like  this.  We  hear  that  Miss  MacCar- 
thv  will  visit  the  United  States  again 
next  season,  she  has  played  Brahms' 
ooncert  t here  at  symphony  con- 

certs. Perhaps  she  may  be  persuaded 
wh JPJujl  f0^  the  third  time*  to  show 

she  has  made  progress 

Rivarde3^11!?1-1  Gazottp  reckons  Achille 
Kivarde  as  being  among  the  verv  few 
superlatively  fine  playeTs  of  the  daw 

mV  fn?se  °f  pitch  ls  absolutely  perfect;- 
not  foi  one  moment  does  he  iar  unon 

nofebwhieh  defle.ction  from  the  absolute 
note  which  he  has  to  play.  This  nos- 

auaHtwaV)iit5eivTdeST>ibed  as  a negative 
quality,  but  Mr.  Rivarde  lias  a °rp'it  m 
deal  to  say  for  himself  also,  from  a "'I 
positive  point  of  view.  His  distinction  ‘ V 

emotfon®’ isC<?mbv!ned  ,wltb  his  musical 
be  acknowledged  as  be- 
among  the  great  expressions  of  art 
n violin  playing,  that  we  have  to  rec- 
kon with  today.  In  a word,  Mr  Rivarde 
stands  in  the  very  front  rank.”'  ™ 

i iv'  ° ;! r 3<?q rin9S1°.rg tbe  Pianist,  is  Dlay- 
Novak.  Sonata  Hroica,”  by  Vitezslav 

A new  and  romantic  symphonv  hv 
I?Ub15r'  "The  Fiddler  of  GmSend  ” 

No.  a.  in  F major  with  obbligato  violin 
has  been  produced  at  Basle  v'°nn, 

I hear  from  a reliable  source  that  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  the  per- 
formance of  "Salome."  Richard  Stoss' 
new  opera,  in  Berlin.  The  Kaiser's 
court,  it  seems,  is  divided  into  two 

Aubj'e-Ct\  Ope-  party  will 


German,  and  Russian  compokrs  and  bav?  nothing  to  say  to  "Salome ’’  be- 
old  English  and  Italian  madrigals.’ some  l*eving-  it  to  be  an  unsuitable  subject 
Af,-n^m1Crv  r’1.  h(i  accompanied  by  Mr.  naL°Pe^aL^bde— tfie.  other,  the  musical 


Arnold  Dolmetseh  upon  the  lute."  Mr 
Dolmetsch  will  play  a group  of  solos 
gP  .tne  harpsichord  and  clavichord. 
Single  tickets  will  be  sold  for  this  per- 
formance. K 

There  will  be  a pianola  recital  in 
Steinert  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening, 
wheUiMrs.  Inez  B.  Knowles  will  be  the 

1 f The  ,K?.PPlf’.s  Choral  Union  will  per- 
I form  Elijah  ’ the  evening  of  April  22 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  chorus  will  be 
?S‘IlSfted  b a Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra and  the  following  soloists:  So- 
■ Cpcy  Anne  Allen  and 
Mss  Elsa  Heindl;  altos.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Cushing  Child  and  Miss  Clara  Stauden- 
mayer;  tenon  Mr.  George  C.  Deane  and 
Mr.  Charles  Delmont,  bass. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child  as  Naoia 
in  "The  Pipe  of  Desire”;  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Guckenberger,  contralto,  and  Mrs. 
iM?Gr*eP r Wallace,  who  gave  song 
8 bi®T?  as^  week;  of  Messrs.  Ran- 
?!1e,S0IJ  of  Baltimore,  who 
!ve  a recital  of  music  for  two  pi- 
anos in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesdav  after- 
noon; of  Mr  Sigismund  Stojowski,  who 


bagpipe,  near  the  croas-roads  of  the  crucifix! 

He  ls  dead.  But  under  told  skies,  as  soon 
as  night  weaves  her  mesh,  down  deep  in  my 
soul,  there  In  the  nook  of  old  fears,  I always 
hear  bis  bagpipe  groaning  as  of  yore. 


next  Saturday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  1*  will  be  remembered  that 
Messrs.  Randolph  and  Hutcheson  gave 
a recital  of  the  same  nature  with  much 
success  in  Steinert  Hall  a year  ago  last 


“THE  PIPE  OF  DESIRE.” 

“The  Pipe  of  Desire,”  a new  remontic 
grand  opera  in  one  act,  libretto  by 
Gecrge  Edward  Barton,  music  by  Fred- 
erick 3.  Converse,  will  be  performed  at 
popular  prices  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening.  This  performance 
was  announced  for  Feb.  8,  but  it  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  sickness 
of  Mrs.  Child.  It  will  be  identical  with 
the  two  performances  that  awakened 
much  interest  and  discussion.  The  chief 
singers  will  be  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing 


nf  Tho  ToPa,ger  t0,  hear  'he  latest  work 
. m°sf  ponular  opera  conductor  of 
recent  years.  The  Kaiser  will  probablv 
decide  the  question  in  favor  of  the  anti- 
Aj~9"i°me  party,  A good  story  is  going 
HT  IPHids  in  Berlin.  The  other  night 
Kaiser  was  at  the  opera,  and  Rich- 
a.r<%  Strauss  was  conducting:.  He  car- 
ried out  his  duties  to  his  majesty’s  com- 
plete  satisfaction,  but  during  the  entr’- 
acte the  Kaiser  turned  to  one  of  his 
suite,  saying:  “Splendid  fellow,  that 

Strauss;  but  he  cannot  compose,  not  a 
Telegraph m correslx)ndent  of  London 

Miss  Lucia  Fydell,  a great  grand- 
daughter of  the  famous  tenor  John 
Braham,  and  a pupil  of  Bouhy.  sang  in 
London  Feo.  10.  “Her  voice,  which  is 
full  and  powerful,  is  not  always  under 
: control  and  would  be  improved  by  a 
httle  more  warmth  and  sympathy.” 

Walt  Whitman’s  “Singer  in  Prison” 
was  recited  with  accompaniment  of  or- 
gan and  violin  by  Olive  Christian  Mai- 
very  in  London  Feb.  10. 

Mr  George  Grossmith  gave  a “fare- 
well recital”  last  month  in  London. 
Stay  the  starting  tear!  He  wished  it  to 
be  known  that  this  did  not  imply  that 
he  was  taking  leave  of  the  public;  It 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  in- 
tended to  give  the  whole  entertainment 
by  himself. 

Hamlin  Garland  delivered  a lecture 
on  Edward  MacDowell.  in  Chicago.  Feb. 
26.  “The  lecture  was  in  connection  with 
the  starting  of  a MacDowell  Society 
here.” 

The  indefatigable  Saint-Saens  is  now 
interested  in  natural  history.  He  has 


’gl»Tl!?Iiy'  Pl9yt'd  at  the  published  a pamphlet,  “La  parente  des 

Kneisel  concert  Ic^st  month.  He  whs  nlsntes  et  des  anim<niT 
born  May  14.  1870,  in  a Russian  town.  planles  et  aes  ammaux 


studied  at  Cracow  and  Paris,  and  he  is 
now  head  of  the  piano  department  in 
the  New  York  music  school,  with  which 
the  Kneiseis  are  connected.  Mr.  Sto- 
jowski is  favorably  known  in  European 
cities  as  a pianist  and  composer. 

.Mr.  F.  S.  Converse's  “Mystic  Trum- 
peter,” orchestral  fantasy,  after  the 
poem  by  Walt  Whitman,  was  performed 
at  Cincinnati  by  the  Cincinnati  orches- 
tra Feb.  23-24. 

The  singers  at  the  Cincinnati  festival. 
May  1-5,  will  be  Mmes.  Gadski  and  Ri- 
der-Kelsey,  Miss  Muriel  Foster,  Miss 
Janet  Soencer.  Messrs.  John  Coates. 


MUSI'C  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Otltckerlng  Hall.  3:30  V.  *1..  18th 
chamber  concert  In  the  series  organized  by- 
Messrs.  Chickeiing  A Sons  nnd  directed  by 
Mr.  Tucker.  The  llolfminn  quartet,  Mr. 
Joshua  I’hippen,  pianist,  and  Mr.  1).  Mn- 
quarre.  flutist.  Phlntien's  suite  In  ancient 
style  for  flute,  violin,  'cello  and  piano  (MS. 
first  time);  flute  solos—  Doppler’s  pastoral 
fantasia  and  waltz  by  Godard:  Schubert's 
movement  In  C minor  lop.  posthl;  recitative 
fantasia  and  ailecretto  poco  mosso  from 
Cesar  Franck’s  violin  sonata:  Tschalkowskv’a 
quartet  In  E flat  minor  op.  3.  _ .jvi1 


iOXDAY  -ITotVl  Somerset,  3 t*T  M.,  fourth 
and  last  of  Miss  Terry's  series  of  chamber 
concerts.  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  soprano, 
■will  sfnsr  Franz’s  "Llebliche  Maid,”  Schu- 
berth "Lied  der  Ylignon.”  Wolf’s  "Gaert- 
no’',"  Booker’**  "Fruehlingszeit,”  Welcerlin’s 
“O'est  Mon  Ami,”  Auber’s  "Declaration,” 
Frauck’s  "Nocturne,”  Chretien's  "Quo  Je 
t’Oublie.’'  Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke.  first  ’cel- 
Fst  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  will 
play  with  Mr.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist, 
Saint-Sat  us’  ’cello  sonata  in  C minor,  and 
the^e  solo  pices:  "Cantablle,”  "Cesar  Cui,” 
Schubert's  "Wiejrehlied,”  Popper’s  mazurka. 
Mr.  Anthony  will  play  Tschaikowsky’s  "Hu- 
moresque.'' an  intermezzo  by  Brahms,  an 
impromptu  by  Chopin  and  Schlaeger’s  con- 
cert etude. 

Jordan  Hall.  8 P.  M.,  fifth  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  quartet.  Arenski’s  piano 
trio  ?n  D minor,  op.  32  (Mr.  Buonamici, 
pianist):  andante  and  allegretto  scherzando 
from  binding’s  quartet  in  A minor,  op.  70 
(first  time);  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  E flat 
major  op.  127. 

TUESDAY— St e inert  Hall.  3 P.  *M..  recital  for 
two  pianos  by  Messrs.  Harold  Randolph  and 
iBrnest  Hutcheson  of  Baltimore:  Fourteen 

of  Bach’s  "Goldberg”  variations,  Bruch’s 
fantasia  in  P minor,  Schumann’s  variations 
in  B flat,  Reineeke’s  impromptu  on  a theme 
from  Schumann's  "Manfred,"  Saint-Saens’  : 
"Danse  Macabre,"  Wagner’s  "Ride  of  the 
Valkyries." 

Potter  Hall.  8 P.  M..  fifth  and  last  Kneisel 
quartet  concert  of  the  21st  season.  Mozart’s 
quartet  in  E flat  major;  Loeffler’s  two  rhap- 
sodies for  oboe,  viola  and  piano  (Messrs. 
Longy,  Loeflier,  Gebbard);  Beethoven’s  quar- 
ter in  B flat  major,  op.  13. 

Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Performance  of 
"The  Pipe  of  Desire,”  new  romantic  grand 
opera  by  G.  E.  Barton,  librettist,  and  F.  S.  i 
Converse,  composer. 

FRIDAY'— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.,  18th  I 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Gerlcke.  conductor:  Gold- 

mark’s overture  to  "Sakuntala”;  .Taques-  ! 
Dalcroze’s  violin  concerto  in  C minor;  op. 

50  (Mr.  Henri  Marteau,  violinist);  Debussy’s 
prelude  to  Mallarme’s  "Afternoon  of  * a 
Faun";  Schubert's  symphony  in  O major  I 
. >’o.  7. 

SATURDAY— Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M.,  Mr.  Sigis- 
mund  Stojowski’s  first  piano  recital  in  Bos- 
ton. Beethoven’s  Appassionato  sonata,  Mo- 
zart’s rondo  in  -C  minor;  .Schumann’s  car- 
nival; Chopin’s  nocturne  in  A minor,  etudes 
op.  25,  (Noe.  6.  7,  S,  9;  ballade  in  A flat 
major;  Stojowski’s  Theme  Cracovien  Varie, 
op.  2(5.  No.  4.  Paderewski’s  Legend  CSTo.  1 
and  Liszt’s  Polonaise  in  E major. 

Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  18th  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

’)>,  t r » 1 » 

SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Eighteenth  of  Ohickering  & Sons’ 
Series  Given  at  Ohickering  Hall 
— Standard  High. 


The  18th  Sunday  chamber  concert  In 
Messrs.  Chickering  & (Sons’  series,  di- 
rected by  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Ohickering  Hall. 
The  Hoffmann  quartet  (Messrs.  Hoff- 
mann, Bak,  Rissland,  BaBm  "assisted  by 
Mr.  IX  Maquarre,  flutist,  and  Mr. 
Joshua  Phippen,  pianist,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing programme:  A suite  in  ancient 

style  for  flute,  violin,  ’cello  and  piano, 
by  Mr.  Phippen;  two  flute  solos,  Dop- 
pler’s “Pastoral  Fantasia’’  and  a waltz 
by  Godard ; a movement  in  C minor 
from  a posthumous  quartet  by  Schu- 
bert; two  movements  from  a so- 
nata for  violin  and  piano  by  Cesar 
Franck  (Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Phip- 
|!  pen);  Tschaikowsky’s  quartet  in  E flat 
minor,  op.  30. 

Mr.  Phippen’s  suite  -was  in  manu- 
script, played  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
pleasant  music  and  interesting  not 
merely  as  a clever  trick  in  writing  after 
the  early  style;  for  the  movements  are 
varied,  and  there  are  passages  of  much 
charm.  The  work  gave  apparently 
more  pleasure  than  any  other  number, 
and  the  composer  was  warmly  recalled, 
both  with  the  other  players  and  alone. 
The  programme  in  general  went 
smoothly,  and  the  quartet  was  at  its 
best  in  Schubert’s  allegro  and  in  the 
slow  movement  from  Tschaikowsky’s 
quartet.  Only  ir  the  two  movements 
from  Franck’s  beautiful  sonata  did  the 
performance  fall  below-  the  general 
standard  of  the  programme;  here  the 
ensemble  was  ragged,  and  the  balance 
of  tone  not  always  good.  Mr.  M«nna.rr» 
gave  pleasure  with  his  solos,  nota.Di.V 
Godard’s  waltz,  which  captivated  by 
its  rhythm  and  tunefulness. 

Tha  next  concert  will  be  by  the 
Iiongy  Club.  _ 
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FIFTH  CONCERT 


tics  of  the  work,  which  wa.  

in  memory  of  Davidoff,  the  celebrated 
'cellist.  When  Tschaikovvsky  wrote  his 
trio  in  memory  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
lie  invented  a set  of  variations  in  order 
to  portray  certain  personal  .character- 
ictics  of  the  man  trhom  he  loved  dear- 
lv,  in  spile  of  oecasBinal  disagreements. 
Arensky  might  easily  have  turned  his 
trio  mto  a suite  fcr  'cello  as  a tribute  to 
the  ’cellist  whom  he  mourned  in  music. 
Fortunately  lie  withstood  the  tempta- 
tion; but  is  it  not  possible  that  some 
of  the  contrasts  in  mood  and  in  ex- 
pression that  otherwise  are  inexplicable 
mav  have  a biographical,  or  ratner  an- 
ecditical  force?  Why,  for  instance,  the 
palpable  reference  in  the  trio  of  the 
scherzo  to  the  familiar  trio  of  the 
scherzo ' in  Saint-Saens  piano  concerto 
in  G minor?  , 

Mr.  Buonamici  does  not  play  enougn 
in  public  either  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
hearer  or  for  his  own  advantage.  He  is 
already  a pianist  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  His  technique  and  his 
general  style  are  individual.  He  has  a 
fluency  that  is  clear  and  musical;  he 
has  a peculiar  elegance  of  expression, 
liis  phrasing  has  true  distinction;  his 
diction  is  musical  and  it  is  also  author- 
itative. His  performance  was  brilliant 
and  exciting  in  bravura,  for  Mr.  Buona- 
mlcl  has  virtuoso  blood  in  Ins  veins;  the 
ornamentation  was  graceful,  and  the 
emotional  passages  allotted  to  the  pi- 
ano -were  Played  with  the  appropriately 
quiet  sentiment,  for  when  the  composer 
wished  to  express  a deeper  sentiment  he 
employed  the  violin,  and  ’cello  to  gain 
poignant  effects.  The  one  or  two  flaws 
in  the  perfection  of  the  ensemble  were 
of  little  moment.  The  players  were  re- 
called several  times. 

Sinding’s  quartet  in  A minor  was  pub- 
lished in  1904  and  it  was  highly  praised 
by  the  reviewers  who  spoke  of  the 
skilful  use  made  of  an  “ever  recurring 
musical  thought,’’  which  appears  in  va- 
rious and  interesting  metamorphoses. 
The  movements  were  played  here  last 
night  for  the  first  time.  They  gave 
pleasure,  nor  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  the  music  disappointed  agreeably 
, those  who  have  been  obliged  of  late  to 
shake  the  head  at  the  mention  of  Smd- 
ing.  The  andante  has  genuine  beauty 
and  it  is  finely  worked,  while  the  scher- 
zo is  full  of  life  and  color.  Much  of 
Sinding’s  music  is  either  so  defiantly 
rugged,  so  aggressively  granitic  that  it 
repels,  or  it  is  Wagner  diluted  in  water 
from  a northern  fjord,  and  then  per- 
formed with  extract  of  Grieg.  The 
symphony  that  has  been  played  here  : 
has  passages  of  unusual  strength,  but  j 
ISinding  too  often  refuses  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  the  beautiful.  These  excerpts 
from  the  quartet  in  A minor  have  both 
strength  and  charm. 

The  movements  were  played  with  full 
appreciation  of  their  contents. 

The  quartet  by  Beethoven  contains  a 
sublime  adagio,  music  that  melts  the. 
heart  and  nears  the  stars.  Only  Beet-  , 
hoven  deaf  to  the  world's  hubbub,  could  \ 
have  heard  and  remembered  such  music, 
as  to  the  blind  Milton  celestial  visions 
were  revealed,  visions  hid  from  men 
who  had  eyes  and  could  not  see. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size 
and  there  was.  much  applause.  The 
next  and  last  concert  will  take  place 
on  Monday,  April  9. 

FOURTH  TERRY  CONCERT. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  'Miss  Terry’s 
chamber  concerts  at  the  Hotel  Somer- 
set took  place  yesterday  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Hall  McAllister,  soprano;  Mr.  Heinrich 
Warnke,  'cellist,  and  Mr.  Charles  -An- 
thony, pianist,  were  the  soloists,  and 
the  accompaniments  were  played  by 
Mr.  Max  Zach.  Mrs.  McAllister  sang 
Franz’s  “Lieblich  Maid,  ’ Schubert  s 
setting  of  Mignon’s  song,  Wolf’s  Der 
Gaertner.’’  a nocturne  by  Franck  and 
songs  by  Becker,  Wekerlin,  Auber  and 
Chretien.  Mr.  Warnke  and  Mr.  An- 
thony played  Saint-Saens’  sonata  in  C 
minor  for  ’cello  and  piano,  and  each 
Played  a group  of  solo  pieces. 

The  programme  was  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest in  the  series,  and  there  was  a 
large  audience.  Mrs.  McAllister  s voice 
sounded  well  and  her  singing  of  the 
songs  by  Schubert  and  of  Becker  s 
“Springtime”  was  thoroughly  musical. 
In  Franck’s  nocturne  and  occasionally 
elsewhere  her  intonation  was  not  true. 
The  performance  of  the  sonata  suited 
well  the  elegance  of  the  music.  In  this 
work  each  player  was  perhaps  at  his 
best,  although  the  solo  groups  went 
well  and  were  warmly  applauded.  Ail 
! the  solists  were  recalled. 


on  a "theme  from  Schumanr 
Manfred”;  Saint-Saens’  Danse  Maca- 
bre; Hutcheson’s  transcription  of  the 
“Ride  of  the  Valkyries.”  The  pianists 
added  the  familiar  minuetto  in  E flat 
from  Bizet's  “L’Arlesienne.” 

Messrs.  Randolph  and  Hutcheson  gave 
a concert  of  this  nature  in  January  ol 
last  year.  Their  success  was  then  so 
great  that  they  might  have  reasonably 
expected  to  play  yesterday  to  a larger 
audience,  but  they  shared  the  fate  ot 
other  musicians  who  have  visited  Bos- 
ton this  season. 

The  story  of  the  Goldberg  variations 
is  a curious  one.  Bach  wrote  them-r-30 
in  all— for  his  pupil,  Johann  Theophilus 
Goldberg,  who  was  taken  to  Leipsic  by 
the  Baron  Kayserling.  The  baron  could 
not  sleep  at  night,  and,  as  the  chief 
biographer  of  Bach  puts  it.  he  liked  to 
have  his  melancholy  dispelled  by  “soft 
and  somewhat  cheerful  music.”  “These 
variations.”  says  Spitta.  “seem  perfect- 
ly adapted  to  this  end.”  We  are  not 
told  whether  they  put  the  baron  to 
.sleep,  but  the  inference  is  a pleasant 
one,  for  he  gave  Bach  a snuff-box  and 
100'louis  d’or.  The  baron,  according  to 
Forkel,  was  never  weary  of  hearing  the 
variations,  but  Goldberg,  who  was 
obliged  to  play  them,  died  young.  Thus 
are  sleep  and  death  associated  inti- 
mately with  the  mention  today  of  this 
music.  Fortunately,  the  pianists  played 
only  14  of  the  variations,  so  some  in 
the  audience  nodded  fitfully;  they  did 
not  enjoy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep; 
while  the  players  showed  no.  signs  of 
a loss  of  vitality  and  performed  cheer- 
fully the  remainder  of  the  allotted 
task. 

Schumann’s  set  of  variations 


The  audl. — ~ -- -- 

and  all  those  concerned  in  the 
tion  may  well  be  congratulate-  _ 

4ts  effect.  Thanks  are  especially 
Mr.  Converse  for  making  the  occ— 
possible.  

KNEISEL  CONCERT. 

The  last  of  the  Kneisel  quartet 
certs,  announced  to  take  place  last  ev< 
ing  in  Potter  Hall,  was  postponed 
account  of  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Kne 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
gramme  included  quartets  by  Mozar.  < 
Beethoven  and  also  two  rhapsodies  .. 
Mr.  Loefflcr  for  oboe  viola  and  P>anc  I 
which  were  played  here  for  the  fir,  I 
time  at  a Longy  Club  concert  a fe| 
years  ago. 

NOT  STEINBACH 


ociiumauu  s sei  ui  variations  was 
composed  originally  for  two  pianos, 
two  ’cellos,  and  horn,  but  on  account 
of  difficulties  in  performance,  the  com- 
poser decided  to  write  the  music  for 
the  pianos  alone.  The  first  players  in 
public  were  Mendelssohn  and  Clara 
Schumann,  at  a concert  given  by  Pau- 
line Viardot.  who  is  now  living  in  Paris. 

It  is  said  that  the  effect  of  the  music 
was  somewhat  marred  on  that  ocea-  ! 
sion  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  The  compo- 
sition is  a.  fine  one,  and  the  variations 
are  so  interwoven  with  the  theme, 
which  is  introduced  constantly  as 
though  dependent  on  the  variations, 
that  the  work  has  a coherence,  a log- 
ical continuity  that  is  missed  in  com-, 
positions  in  variation  form.  Further- 
more, the  musical  thoughts  are  often 
(beautiful  with  the  romantic  and  tender 
melancholy  that  is  peculiar  to  Schu- 
mann. 

Bruch  is  so  well  known  by  his  vio- 
lin concertos  and  choral  works  that 
few,  if  any.  think  of  him  as  the'author 
of  symphonies,  chamber  music  and  I 
piano  pieces— and  where  is  there  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  latter  if  a 
curious  person,  a haunter  of  art  grave-  I 
yards  be  eager  to  make  new  acquaint-  J 
ances  among  dead  works?  Yet  there  is  : 
some  good  stuff  in  this  Fantasia, 
though  the  middle  section  is  weak. 

The  Impromptu  by  Reinecke  gave 
much  pleasure.  It  is  a piece  admirably 
suited  to  the  players,  whose  clear  and 
brilliant  technic  is  the  chief  character- 
istic of  their  performance.  The  tran- 
scriptions of  the  orchestral  works  by 
Saint-Saens  and  Wagner  are  not  ef- 
fective. However  skilful  the  transcrib- 
ers and  players  may  be,  the  hearer 
inevitably  misses  much,  and  there  is 
little  enjoyment  in  trying  to  find  out 
how  close  an  imitation  of  orchestral 
color  may  be. 

The  performance  was  one  of  unusual 
excellence  as  far  as  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  ensemble  were  concerned.  There 
was  the  utmost  precision,  there  was  an 
unfailing  sense  of  proportion,  there  was 
sure  giving  and  taking  of  the  phrase. 
No  effect  seemed  accidental;  no  effect 
seemed  labored  or  too  deliberately 


Emphatic  Denial  of  Story  He 
Next  Will  Lead  Symphony. 

Today’s  New  Stork  Tribune  states 
that  “there  are  circumstances  which, 
put  together,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  next  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  will  be  Fritz  Stein, 
bach,  who  is  coming  from  Cologne  tc 
conduct  the  last  concert  this  season  ol 
the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Herr  Steinbach  is  music  director-gen- 
eral at  Cologne,  and  his  services  then 
are  arduous.  So  are  those  of  the  Bos- 
ton conductor,  but  American  salaries 
are  considerably  larger  than  those  paic 
even  to  music  directors  general  anc 
it  may  be  that  Mr.  Higginson,  who  re 
fused  to  give  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  $14,’ 

WO  a vear  when  he  went  to  Chicago 
will  now  be  willing  to  put  up  tha 
amount  or  something  like  it  to  seeur. 
the  services  of  as  well  known  a con 
ductor  as  Herr  Steinbach. 

The  Tribune  names  circumstances  tna 
point  to  the  "likelihood”  of  Mr.  Uein 
bach’s  engagement  here  and  .adds 
“There  is  much  significance  also  in  th'  i 
fact  that  Mr.  Willy  Hess,  the  concer 
master  of  the  Boston  orchestra,  used  t' 
occupv  the  same  place  under  Her 
Steinbach  in  Cologne.” 

This  article  is  signed  H. 
which  are  the  initials  of  Mr  Henry  E I 
Krehbiel,  the  music  critic  of  the  Trip* 

UTlie  Herald  now  states  on  the  best  o 
authority  that  there  is  no  foundatio  , 
for  the  article  that  appeared  in  th 
Tribune. 

Mr  Steinbach  is  not  seriously  consul 
ered  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gericki 
and  no  negotiations  of  any  nature  whai 
ever  have  been  made  with  Mr.  ^teir 

b<The  Herald  is  also  authorized  to  sa 
that  the  statement:  “Mr.  Higgmsoi 

who  refused  to  give  Mr  Theodor 
Thomas  $14,000  a year  when  he  went 
Chicago,”  is  wholly  false. 
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MUSIC  RECITAL 


Boston  Symphony  Quartet 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  gave  J 
the  fifth  concert  of  its  second  season, 
last  evening,  in  Jordan  Hall.  Mr,  Carlo 
Buonamici,  pianist,  assisted.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

I’iano  trio  In  D minor,  op.  32 Arensky 

Andante  and  allegretto  sclierzando  from 

quartet  in  A minor,  op.  7't Sinding 

Quarter  !n  K fiat  major,  op.  127 Beethoven 

The  concert  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  scries,  both  in  choice 
of  programme  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
performance.  The  trio  by  A-ensky, 
wiil.-n  is  both  piquant  and  elegiac,  now 
poetic  and  now  sentimental  in  salon 
fashion,  original  and  reminiscent,  is 
well  known  in  Boston,  but  the  perform- 
ance last  evening  was,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  uriBHual  brilliance.  We  have 
ijnenUonec  the  contrasting  characterise 


Messrs.  Randolph  and  Hutche- 
son Heard  in  Steinert  Hall- 
Excellent  Performance  of 
Ensemble  Pieces. 


Messrs.  Harold  Randolph  and  Ernest 
Hutcheson  of  Baltimore  gave  a recital 
of  music  for  two  pianos  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a 
small  but  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  Fourteen 

of  Each’s  Goldberg  variations,  arranged 
by  Rheinberger;  Bruch’s  Fantasia  in 
D minor;  Schumann's  andante  with  va- 
riations in  B flat  major;  Reinecke  s Ini 


planned.  There  was  friendly  and  artis- 
tic  rivalry.  It  is  only  just  to  say.  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Hutcheson,  whose  tech- 
nic is  highly  developed,  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired a true  singing  'one,  and  that 
neither  of  the  pianists  plays  a melodic, 
phrase  so  that  it  seems  to  float  in  an 
atmosphere  of  its  own.  It  is  a pity  that 
with  so  many  fine  gifts  these  players 
have  not  striven  with  better  result  after 
true  legato  and  more  sensuous  tone. 

“THE  PIPE  Or  DESIRE.” 

"The  Pipe  of  Desire,”  an  opera  in  one  i 
act,  music  by  F.  S.  Converse,  libretto 
by  G.  E.  Barton,  was  performed  last 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  principal 
singers  of  the  cast  were  (Mr.  Stephen 
j Townsend,  baritone;  Mrs.  Bertha  Cush- 
! ing  'Child,  contralto;  Mr.  George  Deane, 
j tenor,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Bates  Rice,  'Miss 
Mabel  Stanaway,  Messrs.  Richard  Tobin 
| and  Ralph  Osborne.  There  was  an  or- 
! chestra  of  players  from  the  Symphony  | 
i orchestra;  the  chorus  was  made  up  of  l 
I students  from  the  New  England  Con- 
( servatory.  The  performance  was  con- 
i ducted  by  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  and  Mr. 

! r \.  Barnet  was  stage  manager. 

The  production  was  in  all  respects  ! 
; similar  to  that  of  the  two  previous  i 
: performances,  given  some  weeks  ago. 

: This  was  the  first  opportunity  to  hear 
I the  opera  at  popular  prices.  It  was  a 
I fitting  task  to  repeat  the  work  under 
I these  conditions,  for  there  are  many 
1 who  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
: able  to  hear  it.  The  large  audience 
showed  that  interest  in  the  opera  was 
; keen-  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
I keener  now  that  the  music  has  been 
; heard.  Both  music  and  libretto  have 
been  reviewed  at  length  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  The  Herald,  so  that 
• R is  not  now  necessary  to  discuss  them. 
By  this  time  all  whose  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  the  announcement  of  this 
work  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  to 
judge  it  for  themselves.  Last  evening's 
performance  was  generally  smooth  and 
at  least  one  or  two  of  the  principals, 
notably  Mrs.  Child  and  Mr.  Deane, 
showed  a security  and  ease  in  action 
that  are  not  always  found  in  a profes- 
sional performance.  Mrs.  Child's  voice 
and  personal  grace,  in  the  little  that 
she  had  to  do.  were  moving  and  ex- 
quisite The  performance  of  the  or- 


Y/tyVvtob*' 

The  New  York  r*«m cs  stated  yesterday 
that  “there  are  circumstances  which 
put  together,  would  seem  to  indicati 
that  the  next  conductor  of  the  Bostoi 
Symphony  orchestra  will  be  Fritz  Stein 
bach,  who  is  coming  from  Cologne  tt  _ 
conduct  the -last  concert  this  season  o 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  1 Herr  Stein 
bach  is  music  director-general  a 
Cologne,  and  his  services  there  ar 
arduous.  So  are  those  of  the  Bos 
ton  conductor,  but  American  salarle 
are  considerably  larger  than  those  pal 
even  to  music  directors  general  an 
ft  may  V that  Mr.  Higginson.  who  re 
fused  to  give  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas 
009  a vear  when _ he  went  to  L.nKafe 
will  now  be  willing  to  put  up  tha 
amount  or  something  ^ *°  ^con 

the  services  of  as  well  Known  a con 
ductor  as  Herr  Steinbach.  _ 

The  Tribune  names  circumstances  U a 
point  to  the  “likelihood  ot  Mr.  Stein 
bach’s  engagement  here  and  add. 

“There  is  much  significance  also  in  tn 
fact  that  Mr.  Willy -Hess,  the  concer 
master  of  the  Boston  orchestra  used  t 
occupy  the  same  place  under  Hqf 

Steinbach  in  Cologne. 

This  article  is  signed  H.  E. ■ 
the  initials  of  Mr  Jjen?2L.^in^r  hb 
the  music  critic  of  the  c 

Thf*  Herald  states  on  th©  best, 
authority  that  there  is  no  foundatio 
for  the  article  that  appeared  in  th 

TMrU  sf  einbach  is  not  seriousiy  consM 

ered  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  LeriCK 

and  there  are  no  "®^at4t0ilnbaoh 
nature  whatever  with  Mr.  Steinbacn. 

The  Herald,  is  also.authorized  to  ^a 

that  the  statement  Mr.  Hlgg  nso 
refused  to  give  Mr  lhtWQOre  ln-am^ 
$14  01(0  a year  when  he  Went  to  Onuago 

' = Fi-  i tz ' St  cm  bach,  whose  name  has  th 
been  used,  was  torn  at  Gruensfeld 

Baden,  on  June  1 ‘ -.  „ brother  F*ni 

Leipsie  and  also  .with  las  brotner  n..n 


Conductor  ut  ^ 

KrSn*iSf*S  ™ndue7or  from  lSSO'to 
, r?'T',  SSo  t0  19°- Jif  was  conductor 
i,  Mf»Vffhwtnl'  an,‘  In  1*>3 
1 Cologne  to  conduct  tlio 
r nlch  concerts  mid  direct  the  inu- 
inscrvalory  of  that  city  He  I? 

' V,:ttlivic  'ntialcmn;  who  lias  ,.„m. 
i.  Vi'SprOWBl#  chamber  mu- 

■Vs  a. conductor  lie  is  best  known  as 
terpreter  of  Brahms.  s 


'description ' of  the  opora  <mmpany*ol<T 
by*”  ho  impresario  to  a slave  merchant 
makes  Raucocantt  say: 


ere  was  a time  when  the  passionate 
■ s agent  prefaced  his  article  some- 
t In  this  manner:  "dig.  Tornado  was 
emely  unwilling  to  talk  about  hlm- 
for  he  has  the  modesty  that  char- 
rlzes  the  great,  the  true,  the  su- 
ae artist.  He  finally  was  prevailed 
1 to  say  a few  words  about  his  ca- 
when  he  realized  that  in  a way  he 
I a duty  to  an  expectant  public.” 
it  flow  the  singer  is  never  so  happy 
when  he  tells  his  story  at  great 
th  as  an  artless  prattler.  We  were 
surprised  therefore  when  certain 
ers  of  Mr.  Conrled's  company  about 
Jescond  on  Baltimore  poured  out 


r souls  to  a sympathetic  reporter  of 
” Plot  ' MS 


city.  Miss  Marion  Weed  told  of  her 
ing  to  leave  the  little  Inland  town 
re  she  spent  her  happy,  blameless 
lood;  of  her  patient  study  In  New 
t:  of  her  close  communion  with  Lilli 
mann,  etc.,  etc.  Others  had  still 
e romantic  tales  to  tell.  Even  our 
and  esteemed . friend,  Mr.  Cam- 
trl.  whispered  anecdotes  and  rem- 
ences  In  the  ear  of  the  reporter. 

. Campanarl  told  of  his  desire  to  be 
nger  even  when  he  was  a lad  in 
ly  Italy.  No,  Fate  had  doomed  him 
ae  life  of  a 'cellist.  Nobody  thought 


tould  sing,  and  when  he  joined  the 
Dho 


ton  Symphony  orchestra  It  was  with 
purpose  of  being  an  operatic  baH- 


I said  to  myself,  I will  no  longer 
pe  cheese  on  my  Addle.”  This 


ise  no  doubt  sounds  better  in  Ital- 
the  language  of  Dante,  Petrach, 
to,  Boccaccio. 

Jut  in  America  It  was  as  in  Italv. 
me  would  believe  in  my  voice.  I was 
even  given  a chance  to  sing.  When 
ould  say  1 can  sing  at  tilie  Sym- 
ny  concerts,’  my  companions  would 
h merrily  and  say:  ‘You  are  a good 
>'W.  Cairrvpanari : you  are  very  In- 
gent;  on  one  subject  only  are  you 
y,  and  that  Is  when  you  talk  of  your 
e.  One  day  Emma  Juch's  company, 
eh  was  in  Boston,  needed  a Valen- 
for  'Faust,'  as  the  baritone  was 
m suddenly  ill.  I had  the  role  at 
tongue's  end,  and  Mane.  Juch  en- 
ed  me  in  a sort  of  desperate  way. 
vas  'better  than  no  Valentine.  I 
ted  ito  the  hall  for  any  orchestra  re- 
rsai.  *Boys,'  I called  out,  ‘this  even- 
I sing  Valentine  "With  the  Emma 
i opera  company!  I wish  you  all 
vltness  that  I shall  have  a big  suc- 
'Now.  Indeed,  the  poor  boy  is 
iy.'  they  muttered,  looking  at  me 
dolefully.  I had  become  so  cer- 
of  my  voice  that  even  on  that  mo- 
urns occasion  I was  master  of  my 
a-1  instrument.  I sang,  and  sang  at 
best.  That  evening’s  triumph  was 
beginning  of  ray  operatic  career, 
it  very  evening,  too,  I gave  up 
iping  cheese  on  my  'cello,  and  my 
ids  no  longer  called  me  crazy, 
ou-gh  persistence  and  Intelligent 
ning  I -had  created  a singing  voice 
n a talking  voice." 


lis  Is  an  entertaining  story.  We  see 
Campaninl  telling  It  with  a wealth 
resture. 

i a matter  of  fact,  had  not  Mr.  Cam- 
Inl  sung  in  opera  houses  of  Italy 
Spain  before  he  came  to  America? 

9 joined  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
stra  in  1884-85  and  he  left  It  in  1883. 
■3  he  "not  even  given  a chance  to 

i 

ft  • sang  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
'erdi’s  •'Requiem”  Feb.  24,  1889;  with 
Apollo  club  Dec.  4.  10,  1888;  and  in 
st  local  concerts.  He  also  sang  in 
certs  out  of  town. 

Is  true  that  he  was  not  given  an 
Ji*  ortunity  to  sing  at  Symphony  con- 
-i<  :s,  not  even  in  a duet  with  Mrs. 
If  hur  Nikiseh. 

ut  Mr.  Campaninl  should  not  regret 
t years  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
it*  lo.  That  study  was  of  incalculable 
eflt  to  him  as  a singer.  De  Lucia, 
fleiry  tenor,  also  began  life  as  a 'cel- 


>me  singers  who  were  formerly 
wn  as  baritones  now  prefer  to  de- 
be  their  voices  as  "barytone.”  Both 
, ms  of  the  word  are  found  in  English 
re.  Douland  In  1609  discussed 
Itone,”  meaning  the  male  voice 
In  compass.  James  Russell 
ke  of  the  "barytoneT  of  the 
George  Eliot  also  spelt  the 
a “y.”  Byron  in  his  amusing 


Ottr  b»rtton«  I »lino«t  bid  fo''5Vh’ conceit ' 
A pretty  Ind.  *>».t  bunting  Tfoi  ' 


Wit h" * r netful" 'ac t lou . nrlcm  o not  » J°*', 

A voice  of  not  groat  comunM.  »ntt  not  snoot. 
He  nlwny»  Is  complaining  of  bis  lot, 

Fotiootb  scarce  lit  for  bulimia  lit  be  street. 
In  lovers'  narts  Ills  passion  moro  to  breathe. 

no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth. 


drawing  >oom*  ballads,  nil  of  Ills  songs 
[show  n freshness  and  .i  sense  of  rhythm 
that  put  many  an  older  composer  of 
such  tilings  quite  Into  the  simile.  It  In 
ut  once  a fault  and  a virtue  that  at 
present  the  melody  with  Master  ( 'ookO 
dominates  the  words,  and  when  lie  has 
duly  gone  through  the  mill,  he  may  be 
. confidently  exported  to  produce  s'omo 


1NCERT  FOYER 


What  a description,  by0 
Italian  singing  women  of  ,virly 

twenties! 


ess  Prattle  of  Conreid 
Company's  Songsters. 


The  prlma  tlonns.  thoojh  « httle  old. 

With  no  great  voice.  ■»*•»■>»*  •• 

carnival  she  made  n deal  «r  Hiriu. 
pv  cnrryliiK  off  Count  Cennre  Clftogna 
trom  an  oldRoman  orlneeas  at  Bologna. 


IRITONE”  AND  “BARYTONE" 


Dean  Swift  recommended  a singer 
with  a.  "barytone  voice,  but  the 
neiinv  Review  prefers  "baritone.' 
Grove*’  Dictionary  also  prefers  the  lat- 
te™form  The  Germans  spell  -the  word 

WThcttNew  English  dictionary  gives 
’barytone”  the  place  before  baritone 
as  an  adaptation  of  the  French  word 
"barytone”  or  Italian  ' barti°nE*n_ii”|1 
Grove's  Dictionary  derlves  the  LnK  ish 
word  from  the  Italian,  and  thus,  uses 

iHuf  there  is  an  old  French  word, 
"barltonner”— to  wag  or  dangle  up  and 
down— also  "to  bray  like  an  elephant, 
as  Cotgrave's  French  and  English  dic- 
tionary has  It  in  the  edition  of  1673^ 
Hence'  Rabelais  speaks  of  Gargantua  in 
his  cradle  as  monocordising  and  baty- 
tonlslng  (Engllsli  translation  of  1653), 
but  Dr.  Murray  in  quoting  in  his  great 
dictionary  the  French  v,'rb,  ; 

grave's  deAnitlon  of  it  singularly  om  ts 
the  significant  remark  about  the  ele- 
phant’s “bray."  . 


After  all*  it  matters  little  whether  a 
baritone  spells  the  word  that  character- 
izes him  with  an  *‘i"  or  a “y.”  The 
more  Important  question  is  whether  he 
sings  or  barytonizes  in  Cotgrave's  sense. 

Then  there  is  the  bass,  whose  dignity 
Is  'hurt  if  he  is  not  named  a "basso.” 
But  why  basso?  As  long  ago  as  1450  an 
old  English  song  mentional  bulles  of 
the  see”  that  "syng  a good  bace.  Why, 
then,  not  "bace”?  Jeremy  Taylor  spoke 
of  Christ’s  voice  as  a low  base  of 
humility .”  Spenser  and  Shakespeare 

both  used  the  word  bass. 

Byron  describes  in  "Beppo,  that  most 
delightful  of  gay  tales  in  poetry,  the 
count  who  was  a ‘‘critic  upon  operas  . 
Ills  "bravo”  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Hush'd  "Academic"  sighed  in  silent  awe; 
The  fiddlers  trembled  os  he  looked 

For  tear  of  some  false  note  s detected  flaw. 
The  "prima-donno's”  tuneful  heart  would 

Dreading ’the  deep  damnation  of  bis  "bah!” 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 

Wish’d  him  five  fathoms  under  the  Rialto. 
Yet  Raucocanti  in  “Don  Juan'  spoke 
of  "the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bel- 

'°If'a  bass  describes 'himself  as  a basso, 
why  should  not  our  sweet-voiced  friend, 


It  seems  that  in  Munich  they  no  longer 
angrily  discuss  the  music  of  Richard 
Strauss.  The  man  today  is  Max  Roger. 
Mr.  Finck  of  the  New  Vork  Evening 
Post  quotes  a Munich  newspaper  as 
saying  that  "the  Reger  disease  is  as- 
suming the  aspect  of  a musical  epi- 
demic dangerous  to  the  community” 
and  then  ho  tells  the  following  story  of 
a concert  at  which  Reger’s  "Sinfonl- 
etta"  was  played  and  of  a critic:  "There 
was  a disturbance  at  the  concert,  and 
afterward  a band  of  young  men  paraded 
the  streets  with  torches;  they  sere- 
naded Reger,  and  also  Mottl,  who  had 
conducted  the  ‘Slnfonletta’;  then  they 
provided  themselves  with  tin  horns  and 
kettles  and  had  a charivari  before  the 
house  of  a critic  who  had  spoken  disre- 
spectfully of  Reger.  But  the  critic  got 
even  with  them.  The  next  day  he  print- 
ed this  notice:  ‘I  herewith  desire  to  ex- 
press my  cordial  thanks  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Max  Reger  community  who 
rejoiced  me.  on  the  night  of  Feb’.  9,  with 
a serenade,  in  which,  so  far  as  I could 
make  out.  fragments  from  the  master’s 
"Sinfonietta”  were  reproduced  in  a 
highly  characteristic  manner.’  ” 

At  a recent  sale  of  autographs  in  Ber- 
lin a letter  of  Chopin  without  any  inter- 
est whatever  brought  $225;  two-page  let- 
ter of  Glucke,  $1250,  and  a letter  of  Or- 
lando Lassus.  $1750.  But  in  Paris  last 
month  a letter  by  Liszt  brought  only 
about  $6.  a letter  by  Wagner  $19  and 
four  letters  of  Berlioz  together  $67.  But 
the  manuscript  of  Chopin's  ballad,  op. 
£8.  was  sold  to  Salnt-Saens  for  $325. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Paderewski,  the 
eminent  Polish  hypnotist,  has  a small 
colony  of  aristocrats  from  his  dear  na- 


tive land  staying  at  his  chateau  near 
Lausanne.  A Geneva  correspondent 


writes:.  “Some  of  the  ruined  nobles  are 
attempting  through  the  medium  of  the 
i newspapers  to  put  an  end  to  their  em- 
barrassments by  offering  themselves 
and  their  titles  in  the  marriage  mar- 
ket.” 


)vi  nv  pj , iCfpifl 


Mr.  Beeper,  the  eminent  tenor,  describe 
himself  as  a "tenore”? 


There  is  one  word  that  is  positively 
wrong,  and  that  is  "clarionet”  for  clari- 
net. Yet  Cowper,  Keats,  Peacock  and 
Emerson  used  it.  "Clarionet”  is  found 
frequently  in  second-rate  English  novels 
and  in  some  English  newspapers. 

"Clarionet”  is  a diminutive  of  clarion, 
with  which  the  clarinet  has  nothing  to 
do.  The  English  word  clarinet,  origi- 
nally Italian,  is  a diminutive  of  "clari- 
no,”  af  trumpet,  and  the  name  was  given 
tp  the  instrument  because  "the  brilliance 
of  its  upper  register  was  thought  to 
have  som©  affinity  to  the  trumpet-tone.” 

The  Herald  has  before  this  protested 
against  the  use  of  the  word  “pianiste” 
in  English  to  distinguish  a female 
pianist,  whereas  the  French  word 
“pianiste”  is  applied  in  French  to  either 
a man  or  a woman.  Last  Sunday  a 
highly  respectable  New  York  news- 
paper spoke  of  a presumably  honest 
male  American  pianist  as  a "pianiste.” 
Fol-de-rol-dol,  likewise  fiddle-de-dee! 
The  genteel  accompanist  today  blushes 
if  she  is  not  characterized  in  an  advance 
notice  as  a pianist,  and  she  insists  that 
on  the  programme  she  should  be  de- 
scribed as  “at  the  piano.”  Alas,  she  is 
too  often  “up  against”  it! 


Suzanne  Adams  has  (been  singing  in 
concert  in  London.  The  Referee  found 
that  her  reading  of  the  Jewel  song  in 

Faust  ’ was  "deficient  in  ingenuous 
joy.”  This  revives  the  old  question: 
Should  Gounod’s  Marguerite  be  naive  or 
fly? 

A committee  has  been  appointed  in 
Philadelphia  "to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Edward  MacDowell  testimonial  fund 
started  in  New  York  by  Seth  Low.” 
Among  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  Messrs.  Owen  Wister,  Fritz  Scheel, 
W.  W.  Gilchrist  and  Philip  H.  Goepp. 

Songs  by  a 11-year-old  boy,  Greville 
Cooke,  were  sung  in  London,  Feb.  27. 
He  accompanied  the  singer  and  played 
some  of  his  own  piano  pieces.  He  is  | 
described  as  “even  now  a tasteful  i 
pianist,  who  seems  to  have  grasped  a i 
good  deal  of  technic  more  or  less  un- 
consciously.” . The  Standard  says:  I 
"Rather  small  for  his  age,  this  gifted  1 
young  musician  is  nevertheless  healthy 
and  strong,  and  his  father,  a barrister, 
is  wisely  keeping  his  musical  talents 
back  rather  than  forcing  him  forward 

nc  9 nrfMlio’V  T?rnr»i  on  ax-omivintinn 


Head  of  Violin  Department  at 
Geneva  Conservatory  Will 
Be  Heard  Today  at  18th  Pub- 
lic Symphony  Rehearsal, 


The  18th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor,  will  take  place  In  Symphony 
Hall  this  afternoon.  The  concert  will 
begin  with  Goldmark’s  familiar  ’’Sakun- 
tala”  overture.  Mr.  Henri  Marteau, 
who  has  not  played  at  a symphony  con- 
cert since  1893,  will  introduce  a new 
violin  concerto  by  Emile  Jaques-Dal- 
croze,  new  in  this  city.  The  composer 
was  born  at  Vienna,  though  he  is  of  a 
Swiss  family.  He  studied  music  in 
Vienna  and  Paris,  and  since  1892  he  has 
been  instructor  in  harmony  at  the 
Geneva  Conservatory,  where  Mr.  Mar- 
teau has  been  for  some  years  at  the 
head  of  the  violin  department. 

Jaques-Dalcroze  has  composed  operas, 
orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music  and 
cantatas,  but  he  is  perhaps  better 
known  in  Europe  by  his  many  Swiss 
songs.  The  concerto  was  first  played 
a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Marteau,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  is  described 
as  a singularly  original  work. 

The  programme  will  also  include  De- 
bussy’s exquisite  prelude  to  Mallarme’s 
'Afternoon  of  a Faun”  and  Schubert’s 
great  symphony  in  C major. 

The  orchestra  will  be  on  its  last  trip 
the  16th  and  17th.  The  programme  of 
the  23d-24th  will  be  as  follows:  d’Har- 
court’s  overture  to  the  opera  “Tasso” 
(first  time  here):  Liszt’s  piano  concerto 
No.  1 In  E flat  (Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz, 
pianist);  MacDowell’s  symphonic  poem 
"Lancelot  and  Elaine”  and  Beethoven's 
symphony  No.  8.  . 
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as  a prodigy.  From  an  examination  of 
the  music,  the  'boy  shows  a decided 
feeling  for  definite  melody,  and  uses 
peculiarly  rich  harmonies.  He  has  not, 
we  should  say.  heard  much  in  the  way 
of  modern  music,  and  appears  to  be 
naturally  gifted  and  able  to  use  to  good 
advantage  all  that  he  has  imbibed.  As 


HEARD  AT  EIGHTEENTH 
SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


I’hi 


nigh 


strikingly  original  work.  In  many  ways 
this  boy’s  gifts  are  far  more  wonderful 


than  the  performances  by  trained 
prodigy  executants,  of  whom  we  havi 
hod  far  too  many  of  late." 


18th  concert  of  t 

pliony  orchestra,  Mr. 
doctor,  was  given  lust 
pliony  Ilal).  The  , programm 
follows: 

Overture  to  "Snkuntalii" 

(•uicorto  In  C minor  for  tIoIId... 

Jacq 

tin 


sion  Sym- 

Irku,  COB 
t In  8ym- 
was  as 


Qohlmi 


■Did 

I’n  luflo  to  "The  Afternoon  of 

Detainer 

Symphony  In  0 mnjor Scliuhcrt 

When  the  overture  to  "Sakunlala" 
was  first  played  In  Boston,  It  became 
Immediately  popular,  as  the  story  goes; 
It  was  heard  often  and  with  delight, 
and  It  seemed  as  though  It  would  take 
the  place  of  the  overture  to  "William 
Tell/'  though  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  record  of  any  performance  of 
"Sukuntala”  on  the  organ.  There  was 
much  tulk  here  as  In  Europe. about  Its 
oriental  sultriness,  languor,  and  son- 
.suousness,  Its  swooning  harmonies  and 
lush  orchestration. 

Hmolln  of  all  the  sunburnt  south. 

Strange  aplee  and  flower,  Btrange  savor  of 
erushed  fruit. 

And  perfume  the  awart  kings  tread  underfoot 
For  pleasure  when  their  mlnila  wax  nmoroua. 
Charred  frunklncenae  and  grated  aandalroot. 

A reader  of  the  criticisms  of  25  or  30 
years  ago  would  Infer,  If  he  did  not 
know  the  overture,  that  Goldmark  had 
paraphrased  In  music  the  "Ananga- 
Ranga"  or  the  “Kama-Sliaatra,”  or 
even  ‘The  Scented  Garden”  or  some 
other  improving  eastern  treatise.  Hear- 
ing the  overture  today  does  not  suggest 
such  musical  eroticism,  but  the  work  is 
still  listened  to  with  great  delight,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  It  wll  be  the  one 
lo  carry  down  the  composer's  name 
safely  through  many  years  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  For  there  Is  more  than 
"local  color”  In  this  music.  “Local 
color”  may  or  may  not  be  a musical 
illusion.  W’eber,  ,he  critic  some  years 
ago  of  the  Temps  in  Paris,  boldly  de- 
clared there  was  no  such  thing  in  it- 
self. He  went  too  far;  but  how  does 
a New  Englander  know  what  oriental 
color  In  music  really  is  If  he  has  not 
heard  the  music  of  the  east  In  the  east, 
and  surely  he  would  not  be  reminded 
if  he  sojourned  in  India  of  Goldmark’s 
music  by  the  music  he  head  there.  We 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
employment  of  certain  scales  and  har- 
monies and  rhythms  and  Instrumental, 
combinations  give  oriental  color,  and 
when  we  hear  music  written  according 
to  this  formula  we  6ay  decisively: 
“Ah!  How  oriental!”  And  a native  of 
India  hearing  the  same  music  might 
say  in  repTy:  “Not  a bit  like  it.” 

But  Goldmark’s  overture  is  sensuous 
and  dramatic,  well  constructed  and 
original.  The  sensuousness  and  dramatic 
force  are  contagious. 

Mr.  Marteau  has  not  been  heard  at 
these  concerts  since  1893.  He  was  then 
in  his  19th  year,  and  he  won  all  hearts 
by  the  charm  of  his  youthfulness  and 
the  warmth  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
performance.  He  has  since  visited  the 
city  from  time  to  time,  and  the  con- 
stant development  of  his  art  has  been 
apparent. 

Last  night  he  played  a concerto  un- 
known here,  except  possibly  to  violin- 
ists, who  may  have  wondered  at  Its 
difficulties.  Jaques-Dalcrose,  a Swiss, 
iborn  at  Vienna,  composed  it  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  him.  The  concerto  is  in- 
herently a virtuoso  work,  a show  piece, 
form  is  free  and  unconventional, 


Its 


free  to  the  verge  of  recklessness.  That 
the  composer  has  technic  and  also  'a 
vivid  sense  of  orchestration  is  indis- 
putable, but  in  composing  it  his  aim 
seems  chiefly  to  have  been  to  provide 
a formidable  task  for  the  violinist  and 
to  make  the  audience  sit  up.  With  the 
exception  of  a beautiful  song-episode 
just  before  the  introduction  of  the  fugal 
section  in  the  first  movement— this  song- 
episode  is  repeated— and  the  second,  an 
idyllic  movement,  which  has  delightful 
moments  and  true  mood,  the  concerto 
for  effect  depends  on  orchestral  trick- 
erv. 

Unusual  and  surprising  combinations 
of  instruments  certainly  keep  the  hear- 
er’s attention  diverted.  Sudden  con- 
trasts in  rhythm  and  emotion  keep  him 
on  the  jump.  But  there  is  little  inher- 
ent strength  or  beauty  of  thought  in  the 
work  with  the  exception  of  the  passages 
above  named.  The  work  as  pure  music 
seems  rambling,  disjointed,  inconsequen- 
tial. We  doubt  whether  a second  hear- 
ing would  change  this  impression,  for 
! an  audience  Is  surprised  only  once. . i 
When  the  surprise  is  known  in  ad-  | 
vance,  there  is  then  opportunity  for  ex- 
amining carefully  the  cheap  cause  of 
the  surprise.  The  combination  of  a 
snare  drum  and  a fiddle,  for  example.  Is  I 
not  necessarily  heroic  or  beautiful. 

Mr.  Marteau  gave  a remarkable  vlr-  I 
tuoso  performance  of  this  virtuoso  con-  ' 
certo.  The  task  was  a most  difficult 
one.  and  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ! 
violinist’s  intonation,  especially  in  the 
first  movement,  was  occasionally  im- 
pure. It  would  be  ungracious  to  insist 
on  this  point,  for  as  a whole  Mr)  Mur- 
teau’s  playing  was  one  of  extraordinary 
merit,  one  characterized  by  the  finest 
technical  and  aesthetic  qualities.  Hi- 
tone  is  not  so  luscious  as  when  he  first 
visited  us,  but  It  has  a virility  and  a 
breadth  that  have  come  with  the  years,  I 
and  he  now  displays  a maturity  and  au- 
thority of  conception  and  interpretation 
that,  with  his  virtuoso  ability,  rank  him  1 
among  the  great  violinists. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  -bal- 
ance of  the  programme  if  the  exquisite 
prelude  of  Debussy  had  come  after  a 
more  solid  and  substantial  work.  On 
the  other  hand  the  pe  rformance  of  the 
prelude  showed  the  difference  between 
a true  and  rare  artist,  a.  man  with  th" 
most  poetic  thoughts,  a comnoser  of 
unusual  imagination,  with  an  equally 
uncommon  gift  of  expression,  and  a 
musician  with  a knack  at  orchestration 
experimenter  with  instrumental 


an 


combinations  and  contrasts.  How  lo- - 1- 
eal.  how  inevitaJble  was  this  music  of 
Debussy  after  that  of  'Jacques-Dalcroze ’ 


Why  should  we  not  now  be  as  famill 
with  Debussy’s  "Nocturnes-'  as  .wit 


th 


Uic  prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  » 
Fawn’  ? The  third  nocturne  does  no 
necessarily  require  1 a female  thorn  < 

I hen  there  Is  a still  Inter  work  “Tim 
Sea.”  which  should  he  heard  here 
The  concert  ended  with  the  perform 
ce  of  Schubert’s  symphony,  which  j.- 
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am  among  muse  urarare  truly  greats 
The  work  of  the  orchestra  was  excellent 
last  evening.  Mr.  Gericke’s  masterly 
reading  of  the  symphony  is  well  known; 
Goldmark’s  overture  was  performed  su- 
perbly. and  Debussy’s  prelude  was  read 
and  played  with  the  Indispensable  grace 
and  poesy. 

MR.  STOJOWSKTS  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Sigismond  Stojowski  gave  his  first 
piano  recital  in  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Steinert  Hall.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Beethoven’s  Appas- 

slonata  Sonata,  Mozart’s  Rondo  in  A 
minor,  Schumann’s  "Carnival.”  Cho- 
pin's Nocturne  In  C minor,  etudes  op. 
2 it,  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  Ballade  in  A flat 
major.  Stojowski's  Variations  on  a 
Cracovian  Theme.  Paderewski's  Leg- 
er.de,  LIszt’a  Polonaise  in  E major. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size 
and  friendly  disposition. 

The  programme  was  much  too  long. 
Did  the  pianist  really  think  it  necessary 
to  play  both  the  sonata  and  the  “Car- 
re .a!”  In  order  that  the  audience  might 
be  able  to  judge  of  his  ability?  Is  the 
lip  rature  of  the  piano  so  limited  that 
we  must  hear  In  11  concerts  out  of  a 
dozen  the  same  old  stock  pieces?  Mr. 
Stojowski  Is  not  an  enthusiastic  youth 
fresh  from  his  teacher  and  eager  to 
show  the  nubile  what  he  has  learned. 
He  Is  in  his  36th  year;  he  has  given 
concerts  in  France,  the  Netherlands. 
England,  Poland,  Germany,  and  no 
doubt  in  other  countries;  he  should  have 
learned  by  this  time  that  no  true  ap- 
preclator  of  music  wishes 'to  hear  the 
nlano  for  over  an  hour  and  a half,  nor 


is  he  much  Interested  in  a programme 
composed  almost  wholly  of  too  familiar 
music.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Stojowski 
did  bring  out  one  piece  that  seldom  ap- 
pears on  the  programme  of  any  dis- 
tinguished pianist  of  the  period,  viz., 
his  own  set  of  variations,  but  he 
brought  this  out  after  half-past  4,  and 
he  had  been  playing,  as  a rule,  with 
much  force  and  at  times  with  extreme 
violence  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a half. 

Mr.  Stojowski  made  his  first  appear- 
ance here  last  month  at  a Kneisel 
ouartet  concert,  when  he  played  the 
piano  part  of  Brahms’  trio  in  C minor, 
a chaste  selection,  for  the  music,  with 
the  exception  of  the  presto,  is  unimag- 
inative and  not  even  cerebrally  sensu- 
ous. His  performance  was  then  sturdy 
and  respectable.  The  same  adjectives 
might  be  applied  to  his  performance 
yesterday,  but  perhaps  the  terms  mas- 
sive and  concrete,  which  characterize  i 
a#  tragedian’s  impersonation  of  Hamlet 
in  “Great  Expectations,"  are  more  ap- 
propriate. Mr.  Stojowski  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  piano  department  of  a 
richly  endowed  music  school  in  New 
York,  ft  is  expected,  therefore,  that! 
he  should  be  conservative  rather  than  , 
romantic;  that  he  should  be  instructive 
rather  than  entertaining.  He  impressed 
his  views  on  the  audience  with  much 
force. 

In  other  words  Mr.  Stojowski  is  a 
Boanerges  rather  than  a. Chrysostom  of 
the  piano;  he  is  a son  of  thunder,  not  [ 
a golden-mouthed  preacher  of  the  musi- 
cal word.  He  often  ranted  in  the  sonata 
and  in  the  Carnival,  and  his  playing  of 
the  Beautiful  rondo  by  Mozart  was  dry, 
rigid,  analytical.  He  has  technic;  this 
was  taken  for  granted;  but  he.  has  not 
the  higher  technic  that  moulds  the 
thoughts  of  others  by  the  exercise  of 


im <3  °"i nation  unci  emotionfil  compielTen- 
siorTso  that  the  pianist,  the»mechamcian 
becomes  a poet  and  a creator.  TLe 
plaved  Chopin’s  etude  in  C sharp  minor 
with  a certain  amount  of  sentiment  and 
in  this  piece  he  came  the  nearest  to 
establishing  a mood.  In  the  other  pieces 
his  sonority  was  too  often  a janCTiin& 
crash,  as  in  the  Carnival,  where  there 
was  such  a din  that  the  thought  of  the 
police  breaking  in  to  arrest  bchumann  s 
dancers  and  masks  was  irresistible.  His 
melody  did  not  float  as  in  the  air  and 
the  song  was  not  appealing  or  seductive. 
Of  what  avail  are  nimble  fingers  and 
much  strength,  if  they  do  not  serve 
in  the  communication  of  emotion . 

MU’SUTnOTE. 

The  Empire  Woman's  Orchestra, 
which  has  just  returned  from  Florida, 
will  play  at  the  automobile  show  in 
Svmphonv  Hall  this  week.  Among  the 
piavers  of  the  orchestra  are  Miss 
Blanche  Crafts,  concert  mistress;  Miss 
Alice  Bull,  flutist;  Miss  Gertrude  French, 
harpist;  Miss  Cora  Lewis,  drummer; 
Miss  Horne  and  Miss  Hoone,  cornetists. 
Miss  Rita  Mario,  who  has  played  t hrough- 
out the  country  a solo  violinist,  is 
the  conductor.  The  orchestra  will  play 
afternoons  from  2 to  4 and  evenings 
from  8 to  10:?fl.  There  will  be  a daily 
change  of  programme. 

The  programme  ot  Mr.  Rubinstein  s 
piano  recital  n Jordan  Hall  next  Friday 
afternoon  will  include  Toccata  and 
Fugue  Bach-Tau.sig;  Chopin’s  sonaLa  in 
B minor,  barcarolle,  two  preludes,  Bal- 
lade in  A flat.  Polonaise  in  F sharp 
minor:  pieces  by  Brahms  and  Liszt's 
Mephisto  waltz. 


ZUDYZL  FLATS.T2.1S; 

VIAN13T. 

HE  New  York  Evening 
Post  asks  plaintively  why 
Boston  “does  not  support 
grand  opera  for  even  one 
week,  and  why  did  the 
baokers  of  the  Weingart- 
ner-Damroseh  conoertsin 
trie  Hub,  a fewT  weeks  ago,  lose  $1800?  Is 
there  more  money  in  Boston  than  desire 
to  'hear  good  music  and  great  artists? 
The  situation  is  a puzzle.  The  news- 
papers, apparently,  are  not  to  blame, 
for  the  critics  scold  the  public  when  it 
fails  to  ■ come  up  to  the  mark.  Maybe 
Boston  is  in  the  same  predicament  as 
Pittsburg,  where,  according  to  ‘George 
Wilson,  the  people  who  formerly  loved 
music  are  now  devoting  their  time  to 
bridge.  The  Pittsburg  orchestra,  of 
which  Emil  Paur  is  conductor,  will,  It 
.is  reported,  have  a deficit  this  season 
of  $40,000.” 

It  may  be  said  in  the  first  place  that 
Boston  does  support  grand  opera  for 
even  one  week  when  the  performances 
deserve  support.  Of  course  the  Evening 
Post  refers  to  Mr.  Conried’s  visit  a year 
ago.  The  Boston  Theatre  was  then  well 
tilled  and  twice  tvas  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, but  “Parsifal”  at  $10  a ticket 
drew  a small  audience.  Hence  Mr.  Con 
ried’s  noble  rage:  hence  bis  _ unfair 

1 statements  concerning  the  unwillingness 
(if  Bostonians  to  support  him  in  his 
“artistic’’  purposes;  hence  his  "punish- 
ment" of  the  public,  for.  alas,  we  shall 
not  see  in  the  Boston  Theatre  his  pro- 
duction of  Strauss’  “Gypsy  Baron,  too 
artistic  triumph  of  his  season  of  grand 
opera  in  New  Y’ork.  . 

“Wily  did  the  baekers  of  the  T\  ein- 
gartner-Damrosch  concerts  in  the  Huo 
lose  $1800?”  The  question  might  also  be 
asked,  "Why  does  the  excellent  Phila- 
'elpliia  orchestra  lose  money  when  It 
ays  m New  York?”  Has  Mr.  T\  ein- 
rner  crowded  mustc  halls  of  the 
opolis  this  season?  Have  not  visit- 
nists  and  violinists  had  cause^  to 
i of  the  apathy  of  the  New 
ie?  Have  there  been  no  empty 


BLAKCHE-  TOAj 
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..  recitals 
opera  singers.  The  suc- 
L the  Sunday  chamber  concerts  In 
| ring  Hall  should  also  and  gladly 
ilttcd.  Many  have  thus  been  able 
onventent  hour  and  by  paying  10 
•cuts  to  hear  players  and  singers 
The  Boston  Symphony  quar- 


Loiigy  dub.  the  Knelsel  quar- 
e Hoffmann  quartet  have  played 
<e  concerts.  and  if  it  Is  possible 


fully  console  him."  But 
e alts  comfortably  and  Is  surround- 
ed by  beauty,  budding  or  ripe,  and  the 
music  Is  not  too  boresome,  ho  may 
spend  a fairly  pleasant  evening. 

There  is  another  kind  of  a private  mu- 
slcale.  for  which  guests  pay  roundly  In 
cash.  A series  is  given  at  certain 
houses,  described  In  the  society  nows 
ns  "elegant  mansions,"  "palatial  resi- 
dences.’ There  are  restless  women  at 
present  without  the  pale,  or  with  only 
one  toot  on  social  ground,  who  would 
gladly  pay  $10  a ticket  to  see  the  inside 
of  any  ona  of  these  houses.  They  go 
and  are  as  visitors  In  a museum.  They 
do  not  meet  the  hostess;  often  they  do 
not  know  Iter  by  sight.  They  are  able 
however,  to  say  afterward:  "What  ex- 
quisite taste  Mrs.  Golightly  has  shown 
In  the  decoration  of  her  rooms!  Mrs. 
Jumperdown’s  parlor  is  handsome  very 
handsome,  but  the  style  is  so  utterly 
different  that  it  Is  not  fair  to  compare 
them.  What  delightful  musleales  they 
have  now!  1 did  not  see  you  at  them  " 
Thus  she  scores  on  a rival  climber 
whose  new  automobile  caused  her  m 
uneasy  night.  Sometimes  these  private 
PH  musleales  are  advertised  so  that  any 
i\  a fared  alike  In  this  respect.  I an.  outwardly  respectable  ap- 

Marie  Hall,  who  Is  listened  to  j and  with  money  for  the  ticket. 

1 in  London.  Messrs.  Bauer.  Pug-  .the  house,  scrutinize  the 

ilsenauer  and  others  plaved  only  I iand  the  furniture,  and  inci-SS! 


era  of  music  to  hear  them  at  a 
Ice  why  should  they  be  expected 
scribe  to  the  series  of  concerts 
by  any  one  of  the  societies  or 
a high  price  for  a ticket  of  ad- 
i to  a single  concert?  Whatever 
use  may  be  tho  fact  remuins  that 
>ston  Symphony  quartet  and  tho 
1 quartet  have  not  drawn  to  their 
r concerts  the  audiences  they 
i right  to  expect, 
ad  societies  have  also  suffered,  es- 
y the  Cecilia.  Visiting  pianists 
olliiists  have  had  just  cause  to 
in.  The  once  popular  and  tho 


Hiurin  piitycu  only  i / 1 1 1 . . t,.  . „ . ‘'•i,  <*‘*u  jiici- 

•w  There  Is  talk  of  a concert  to  to  he  in  r-Tmi  ?ome  who  liappens 

en  by  .Ussrs.  Marteau  and  Ger- 

true  artists  of  high  and  interna-  concerts  If  b ^.?I?f  MWOU  ,d,  *°  to  PubIic 

concerts  If  It  were  tire  whim  of  society 


Ugh  a 

.(reputation.  Will  any  one  lie  l nbinrt'  iiw.'.L'"”"  wll,m  °f  society 
nights  after  the  first  announce-  ; „n  Vlf™  «aT  le  C,  money  would 


or  adml.HsioiT.*  jw^iB|ftftjjo  from" 

>ork  with  little  nrt  atul  muoh  socIjiI  , 
prestige  win  he  applauded  till  the  pjet- 
ures  tremble  on  the  walls.  "What  an  I 

noMtoT?’1®  lSl  Wt}y  dor"  "he  not  sing  In  I 
1 R-ub  .7  ..  8bp  *,VPH  n Public  recital 
n h0  ,t"n<if-|'onrted  local  manager  pa- 
pers the  house.  1 

u.FRr  shat.  Woulnv.a  woman  gain  social-  i 
b7  0,thur  Mr-  Blmhlngor  or 

Miss  Slider  In  a common  hull’’  \n.t  I 
unfortunately  tho  very  afternoon  of  ti  e 
baritone’s  recital  thcro  Is  nniHleale  at  ' 
Mrs.  Slump's  and  It  is  rumored  that 
everybody  will  bo  there."  m I 

Private  Clubs. 

Also,  no  doubt,  private  music  clubs  1 
affect  public  concerts  unfavorably,  j 
These  clubs  may  do  good  In  a certain  ! 
way.  They  sometimes  benefit  young  1 
musicians  who  thus  have  an  opportunl-  I 
ty  to  be  heard.  The  members  are  some- 
times generous  toward  young  singers 
who  are  In  need  of  money.  But  lu  these 
j clu'bs  are  women  who  take  no  active 
'!  Part-  They  say  they  are  fond  of  music,  j 
j and  they  would  like  to  belong  to  a so-  j 
j eiety  of  this  character.  They  hear  earn  ; 

l 7l[('ek  H u,rinf’ , the  season  enough  music  j 
. to  satisfy  them,  and  they  have  the  I 
| P^asure  at  the  same  time  of  meeting  1 
, friends  or  of  sitting  near  women  whom 
fai,n  .'jPOW-with  whom  they 
would  at  least  like  lo  hnvo 


iin  AiTottIh,  but  h«  Ik  k 

mi.  ia ills-  In  appoaranr.  , 
r.iiher  abundant  hair  en 
without  affectation. ’* 

The  'Herald  alno  publish 
of  MJhk  Zudlo  Harris,  i 
I pianlHt  who  playerl  recent 
vllk*.  Ky„  her  own  piano 
•much  huccch" 

ten  while  Ml 
Kurope  and  1 
tlnn  In  Euroj 
"Sti  Inmmbii1 
KOpr.mo  and 


d looking,  and  ^ 

. wearing  hla 
n brosse,  but 


r portrait 
American 
at  Loula- 
erto  with 
•U-i 


,^.r«rw8yh.1.'  as  is  jr^p-aanxi^S  j ssw  ss  i 

two  in  the  ladder?”  “ 51  I?,“risfl-  ’?re  !,re-  as  is  Inevitable  I 

T;'\ke.thS  case  of  a woman  who  Is  1 cliques  The  applause  I 

really  fond  of  music  and  has  a recog-  dm'  tv  ?«  »ot  always  go  to  the 

ntzed  social  position.  Suppose  there  are  1 sonai  'Vi'.o,1.’  crituusm  is  of  a per- 
two  or  three  public  concerts  in  a week  ! arti«n  trtaJ  0 1 an  j i L^ili^on t and 

?re  ai>out  20  pH* ! ;„li::Lnair.kAj?!* 


The  newspapers  of  this  city  do  become1  kSm'n°en»rVhr!ed  in  other  ways,  I 

cold  the  public  when  it  fails  to  „ r C ° ™ ® i n °„W .n ap  • as  a Patroness 

up  io  the  mark."  They  may  de 
he  fact  that  many  are  prevented 
ittending  an  excellent  concert  by 
ig  social  engagements,  but  they 
"scold."  No  map  or  woman  is 
by  any  law,  municipal,  moral  or 
to  attend  a concert. 


The  Social  Side. 

George  H.  Wilson,  the  manager 
Pittsburg  orchestra,  wrote,  it 
e remembered,  a hysterical  letter 
lewspaper  of  the  city,  in  which 

3 that  if  the  people  of  Pittsburg  - JiL..  ..Hk  „clc 

pay  less  attention  to  bridge  whist  three  or  four  "swell  musicales.”  is  it 
ore  to  good  music,  things  would  small  audfence?hat  Ule  pianlsts  saw  a 


are  entertained  during  their  sojourn 
But  that  same  afternoon  there  were 

thrftd  fir  foil  V "emoll  „ t „ i ..  ..  Z .. 


ter.  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  zeal  went 
I his  duly.  If  a woman  prefers 
whist  to  a concert,  her  prefer- 
s not  the  business  of  any  man- 
lt  is  a matter  between  her  and 
iker,  or  possibly  between  her  and 
sband.  if  he  be  thrifty  and  sour- 


— 4— 

Too  Much  Music. 

As  the  man  said:  “I’m  not  arguing; 
I’m  simply  tellin’  yer."  There  has  this 
season  been  a great  amount  of  music 
in  private  houses.  Perhaps  you  dine 
by  formal'  invitation.  The  dinner  is 
long  and  pompous.  Tour  physician  has 
advised  a spare,  plain  diet.  The  wo- 
man whom  you  take  out  quicklv  ex- 
hausts her  conventional  stock  of"  con- 
versation and  has  no  sense  o£  humor. 
The  woman  on  the  other  side  is  sur- 


Hutcheson  and  Randolph,  who  are  well  m ,a  /ule  on  thp  .un- 
known here  as  excellent  ensemble  pi-  j He  f the  cIub-  thera  i*  little 

amsts.  They  have  friends  in  town;  they  Sf1  ??  concerts  given  by  visitors 

n y bat  a Messing  an  influential  private 

munitv  l^  h be  in  ,the  n.usical  com- 
,If.  the  associate  members  were 
keenly  mteres^d  in  the  public  mus  e 
°f  the  season.  Suppose  the  wmvi  *7  c 
passed  that  Miss  Maril  Hall  a -^re 
1st.  who  bait  h.on  ’ 


So  doubt  many  in  Boston,  as 
sburg,  prefer  bridge  whist  or  an 
obile  to  an  afternoon  concert, 
they  eexercise  their  right, 
ke  manner  there  were  women  in 
i who  preferred  cards  and  balls 
oratorios  of  Handel,  and  he  lost 
by  their  preference.  After  all, 
is  a luxury,  not  a necessitv— 

xurles  are  in  large  measure  de-  , o„i„rvtohiliuir 

ed  by  fashion.  There  was  a time,  orised  that  you  do  not  go  aut0iaicjr n jrf 

It  very  many  years  ago,  when  every  summer  in  BulSalaa.  i~«antlv’ 

reads  and  grape  fruit  were  un-  In  despair  you  eat  and  drl."kth“eb5I'^  • ' 

- --  But  far  removed  from  you  is  the  ■ charrp 

imr  Miss  iWhistleton.  who,  seated  be- 
tween an  eminent  geologist  and  an 
amateur  poet,  from  time  to  nme  speaks 
to  you  with  her  now  radiant,  now  melt, 
ino-  eves;  “After  this  stupid  dinner. 
The  ladies  leave  the  table;  you  smoke 
nan  u is  toaay.  we  wen  remexu-  , ine.iaww  ’ cierar.  and 

;hen  Steinert  Hall  was  crowded  j a cigurett©  Inst  of  the 

carefully  dressed,  delicately  scent-  srleakj  s sin^r  and  a pianist 

d palpitating  women,  young  and  adored.  Saddt,n*Lh  a tiar<loor  Con- 

wlien  a pianist  or  violinist  an-  appear  as  ible  Even  if  you 

ed  a recital.  It  was  so  In  the  versation  is  lmPos„_, m,.uiir 


ed,  disliked,  feared  and  they 
vi  away  to  anyone  who  was  so 
as  :o  eat  them, 
liubi;  of  concert  going  was  much 
shionable  in  Boston  a few  years 

ban  it  is  today.  We  well  remem- 


hickering  Hall.  The  merits  of  a 
• or  a fiddler  were  discussed  at 
loon  teas  and  at  formal  dinners, 
nuslcal  chippie  was  to  be  seen  at 
concert,  and  her  name  was  legion, 
ay  it  is  still  considered  the  thing 
omen  of  long-established  and  se- 
lioclal  position,  for  women  who  are 
Ing  industriously  and  painfully 
octal  ladder,  to  attend  the  Friday 
ISllioon  concerts  of  the  Symphony  or- 
ra.  Some  among  them  go  to  hear 
rusic;  many  go  to  see  the  others 
nt  and  to  be  seen.  But  it  is  no 
r the  thing  to  attend  other  con- 
as  fashionable  diversions, 
earnest  student  of  sociology  look- 
ver  the  audience  this  season  at  a 
1 given  by  a visitor  sees  a few 
irate  concett  goers,  some  music 
nts  and  professional  musicians,  and 
who  have  been  thoughtfully  pro- 
with  free  tickets  by  the  agent  of 
dano  played  on  the  occasion,  and 
■ the  concert  as  they  would  to  a 
lecture  with  stereopticon,  or  into 
>ublic  place  where  there  are  seats 
l heating  apparatus.  He  notes  the 
less  of  some  in  the  audience,  a 
ihavior  unknown  in  our  concert 
even  a year  or  two  ago;  tardy 
als,  taking  of  seats  while  the 
st  or  violinist  is  playing,  leaving 
)tly  and  inconsequentially,  some- 
during  a performance,  general 
issness  or  gaping  indifference. 

— w— 

"-private  Musleales. 

■re  are  two  kinds  of  "private 
cales.”  The  first  is  a strictly  pri- 
entertainment.  A hostess  Invites 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  hear 
as  she  would  invite  them  to  din- 
ar a reception.  There  are  music- 
s who  enjoy  these  private  concerts; 
•s  shun  them.  The  latter  say  that 
singers  or  players  are  often  of 
ocre  ability;  that  the  injudicious 
excessive  applause  irritates  them. 

might  as  well  refuse  a dinner  in- 
lon  because  they  suspect  the  host- 
cook  or  thn  host’s  taste  in  wine, 
true  that  a person  experienced  in 
c often  suffers  at  this  species  of 
-talnment.  His  chair  is  uncomfort- 
he  is  wedged  in  between  two 
en  exuberant  in  flesh  and  apprecia- 
te woman  directly  in  front  of 
has  scolding  locks  and  mottled 
r the  piano  is  not  wholly  in 
;he  baritone  is  too  sentimental; 
,t  of  salad  and  champagne  to 


dare*  to  murmur  in  Fell  Ha’s  w U 1 jng  ( ear 
you  are  conscious  of  a glaring 
The  singer’s  repertory  is  Inex 


St.  who  had  been “ uncommon! /‘s!?. ~ 
cessful  m European  cities  a glH  who 

verse  aUnd  ecrne|Urafe°USly  a"ainst  ad- 
E-a  nLi  Hr  ^ circumstances,  and 
sained  the  plaudits  of  the  critical  anw 
the=  crowd,  would  soon  give  a rental  In 
Boston;  that  it  was  the  dutv  lii 

terested  in  music  to  .heary  he^1  Bui 

what  sort,-  of  audiences  did  Miss  Hall 
(face  in  her  recitals? 

Or  ask  an  associate  member  of  one  of 
these  clubs  about  piano  playing  and  she 
will  pant  in  her  enthusiasm  over  Miss 
Lucy  Hammerkeys,  who  played  "Cho- 
pin’s scherzo  wonderfully,”  or  over  Miss 
Maud  Smear,  who  played  four  of  Bee- 
thoven's “snatas"  without  her  notes 
(also  without  the  use  of  the  springboard 
or  any  mechanical  appliance)  at  the 
last  meeting.  Ask  her  whether  she 
heard  Mr.  Bauer.  Mr.  Refsnauer  or  Mr. 
Pugno.  and  she  will  answer  carelessly: 
"No.  I didn’t  have 'time  to  go;  besides, 
I heard  there  was  nobody  there  whom  I 
knew.” 

PERSONAL. 

By  an  unfortunate  error  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
concerning  Mr.  Gericke’s  successor,  and 
republished  In  The  Herald  last  Thurs- 


4he  sings  in  French,  German  and  Ital-  day  morning,  was  attributed  in  the  first 
Ian  with  a fine  New  England  accent.  • ]ine  tQ  the  jyfew  York  Times,  though 


The  pianist  is  persuaded  to  relieve  her 
hv  Dla vine  a caprice  or  an  impromptu, 
sonfe  litul  thin!  of  his  own  Tantalus 
is  more  to  be  envied  than  you.  J-ne 
oincer’s  throat  does  not  become  patched, 


throughout  the  rest  of  the  article  the 
Tribune  was  correctly  named. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 

„ __  of  Maria  ’Colleredo,  dramatic  soprano; 

ginger’s  throat  does  not  become  paicneu,  qieresina  Brussa,  soprano;  Miss  Blanche 
her  bellows  recalls  experiments  in  per-  -pox  Mr  fjenri  Marteau,  violinist  (in 
petual  motion.  Felicia  says  sh®  masi  | 1892  and  1904)  and  Mr.  Arthur  Rubtn- 
leave.  Others  follow  her  example,  and  gtein  pianist 

as  you  yourself  go  down  the  stairs  you  | Mine.  Colleredo  will_  be_ brought  over 


quate  company.  Mme.  Brussa  has  been 
exciting  admiration  in  Italy  by  her 
impersonations  of  Mimi,  Santuzza  and 


you ^re  'tempted,  ta  exclaim  in  a harsh 

young=  ^ l^t^-sin^n! 
prettily,  and  you  pity  her  for  being  vioHletta 
obliged  to  earn  money  in  this  way.  Tj,e  debut  of  Miss  Blanche  Fox  of 

A hostess  feels  obliged  to.  enta"aLa  I Boston  as  Leonora  in  "La  Favorita"  at 
her  guests.  What  a reflection  on  Mt  Vercelli.  Feb.  17,  was  noticed  at  the 
own  ability  and  on  the  canvel!fa“or|„  time  by  The  Herald.  We  received  re- 
powers  of  those  whom  she  nas  in-  , cently  a copy  0f  the  Gazzetta  Vercelles, 

vlted 1 . which  contains  a favorable  review  of 

The  noble  Venetian  senator  Pococu- 
rante invited  Candide  to  dine 
hthfs  palace.  While  they  were  await- 
ing dinner  there  was  a concert,  .and 
Pandide  found  the  music  delicious. 

"This  noise,"  said  Pococurante  "may 
amuse  one  for  half  an  hour,  but  if  it 
last  longer  .It  bores  everybody  although 

no  one  dares  to  admit  it.  But  the  sen 
ator  and  Candide  had  plenty  to  talk 


Miss  Fox’s  performance.  It  speaks  of 
her  “sympathetic,  pure,  and  beautiful 
voice,”  and  of  the  even  tones  through- 
out, also  of  her  intelligent  singing  and 
conception  of  the  part.  The  audience 
was  very  applausive.  Miss  Fox,  who 
appeared  as  Bianca  Volpe,  studied  in 
Boston  with  Miss  Emma  Howe,  Mr.  1 
Charles  A.  White  of  the  New  England 

ator  ana  ..i--  • Conservatory,  with  Mr.  Robert!  and  the 

about,  and  the  concert  was  beiore  oin  late  Mr.  Bim'boni  and  then  with  Messrs, 
ner.  not  after  It.”  ..hiiohsri  re-  W.  L.  Whitney  and  Alfred  Glraudet, 

The  New  York  Times  Pu7‘sbpd  m ® who  advised  her  to  go  abroad.  Her  fur- 
cently  a pleasant  article  °n ,dl""^  ther  study  was  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  ' 

sic  “No  musician  who  at  °ncf  re  Milan 

spects  and  understands  bimself  will  un-  Mr  Martcau>  who  played  at  the  ^un- 
dertake to  cast  the  pearls  of  ms  “ phony  concert  last  night,  first  appeared 
fore  a dinner  party,  and  the  write t jn  Boston  early  in  1893  when  lie  was  in 

'!ho"Hd:e"Musaic  is  the  latest  en?m"y  |hls  19th  year.  Many  remember  the  sen- 
that  I know  to  French  esprit.”  j sation  he  then  made  by  the  charm  of  his 

If  Mrs.  Jones  has  a >ocal_  smSfr  to  personality  and  by  his  fiddling, 
entertain  her  guests,  Mrs  Brow  Hi  rn  - Mr  Arthur  Rubinstein  was  born  in 

ports  a parlor  soprano,  and  Mrs.  R°P"  the  ill-fated  town  of  Lodz,  about  18 

P - A years  ago.  A pupil  of  d’Albert  and 

Leschetitzki,  he  has  played  with  success 
in  European  cities.  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Meltzer  assures  the  public  that  Mr. 
Rubinstein  has  been  for  the  past  year 
or  two  "a  spoilt  darling  of  the  fair 

ate  nuusco  vh„,„  aristocrats  who  support  the  concerts 

a concert  hall  as  he  would  a pest  nou.e  and  whose  favor  or  disdain  makes  or 

The  parlor  popularity  of  a-singei  o u,lmajles  new  artists.”  Mr.  Meltzer 

“ - ',K'"  ,ho  nt  also  gives  this  interesting  and  valuable 

information:  “Although  so  youthful,  he 
has  the  intelligence  of  maturity  and  tho 
wit  of  the  typical  boulevardier.  When 
lie  is  at  the  piano,  he  compels  atten- 


lnson  provides  a string  quartet.  A 
great  lady  In  London  put  the  view  of 
society  In  her  day  when  she  sa,d:  MV 

dear,  with  us  it  is  always  cutlet  foi 

CUThet;constant  hearing  of  music  ia  pri- 
vate houses  .leads  the  ^hearer  to  shun 


Th  .. 

IIiutIh  wan  idudylng  In 
was  played  for  Ino  first 
by  the  composer. 
Invocation,"  for  me**0- 

jrchostra,  by  Henry  F. 

Gllls  rt  of  this  city,  was  announced'  for 
perforinanee  at  the-  concert  of  tho  New 
Music  Society  of  America  In  New  York 
last  night.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  born  nt 
Somerville  In  1888.  He  studied  at  the 
Now  England  Conservatory  and  with 
MticDoweil.  This  Invocation  in  a set- 
ting of  excerpts  from  Flaubert’s  novel, 
and  it  Includes  her  address  to  the  moon 
goddess. 

Mine.  Melba,  Caruso,  Glllbert,  Scottl 
and  Van  Rooy  are  among  the  singers 
engaged  for  the  Covent  Garden  opera 
season  which  will  begin  on  May  8 and 
continue  for  12  weeks.  A Canndian  so- 
prano, Miss  Donalda,  and  an  American 
bass,  Mr.  Whltehlll,  are  also  engaged. 

Mine.  Albanl  will  give  a series  of  fare- 
well concerts  in  Canada.  She  will  not 
bid  the  Americans  a sad  farewell.  Per- 
haps she  remembers  the  fate  0f  Adelina 
latti.  Or  is  she  saving  this  luxury  ol 
wo,,  for  her  old  age? 

Mr.  Loe  flier’s  "By  the  Waters  of 
Babylon  was  performed  last  Thursday 
evening  in  New  York  bv  the  Musical 
Art  Society. 

Miss  Janet  Spencer,  a contralto,  for- 
merly of  Boston  and  now  of  New  York, 
will  go  to  Europe  at  the  end  of  this 
season  for  study. 

Alexander  Pctschnlkoff.  the  Russian 
violinist  who  played  here  at  a Sym- 
phony  concert  Jan.  27.  1900.  will  visit 
the  ( nited  States  next  season  under 
the  management  of  Henry  Wolfsohn 
Who  will  also  bring  over  Joseph  Holl- 
man'  the  ’cellist,  for  an  extended  tour. 

Mr.  Aronson  will  manage  next  season 
Leoncavallo,  the  composer,  who  will 
conduct  opera-concerts;  Mr.  Arthur 
Shattuck.  an  American  pianist  who 
has  been  playing  in  Europe:  Mr.  I.eon 
Rennay.  a drawingroom  baritone;  Miss 
Olive  Van  Wagner,  who  sings  to  the 
clavelin  and  in  costume  old  French 
songs,  and  Mr.  Paris  Chambers,  an 
American  cornetist.  They  will  all  ap- 
per  in  Boston. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  mentioning 
the  death  of  Speidel,  says:  "The  little 

group  of  dramatic  critics,  who  may  be 
said  to  enjoy  a European  reputation, 
has  been  rendered  still  smaller  by  tho 
death  of  Ludwig  Speidel  of  Vienna.  His 
brilliant  essays  on  the  stage  were  well 
known  and  freely  quoted  throughout  the 
dual  kingdom,  and  It  was  a common 
thing  for  extracts  from  them  to  be  tele- 
eraphe.d  over  to  London  when  any  very 
important  production  took  place  In 
Vienna.  Like  the  late  Mr.  Clement 
Scott,  he  was  too  much  swayed  by  his 
emotional  side  to  be  a dispassionate 
judge  of'  a theatrical  work  of  art,  but 
his  vigor  and  freshness  of  style  made 
his  reviews  excellent  reading.  His 
strong  antipathies  and  predilections 
gave  further  individuality  to  his  criti- 
cisms, while  at  the  same  time  still  fur- 
ther diminishing  their  value  as  calm 
and  considered  judgments.  Apart  from 
his  dramatic  work.  Speidel  was  a master 
of  the  short  story.”  But  the  Pall  Mall 
does  not  mention  Speidel’s  work  as  a 
music  critic.  Good  judges  in  Vienna 
preferred  him  to  Hanslich. 

Dr.  Victor  Lederer  of  Leipsic  pro- 
nounces Joan  Manen  the  greatest  violin 
virtuoso  now  living.  Manen  visited  Bos- 
ton several  years  ago  as  an  infant  phe- 
nomenon. 

Annette  Esslpoff  played  recently  In 
Berlin  and  was  described  as  an  old- 
fashioned  pianist. 

T.he  Plano  which  Prince  Lichnowskl 
gave  to  Beethoven  has  been  sold  at  auc- 
ti9"  Jn  v>2nna.  There  is  fear  that  it 
will  be  taken  away  from  the  city.  The 

SeUentKt'HaTrld  n0t  ^ ^ 


plaver  affects  unfavorably  the  size  of 

h s audience  when  he  appears  in  a con- 
cert hall.  Mr.  Bimbinger.  the  romantic 
baritone,  may  cause  the  womeii  in  a 
crowded  music  room  to  swoon  w ith  d 

light.  Let  him  announce  a rec‘tai  m a tion  by  hig  jptensj'ty  an(j  earnestness. 
I public  hall  and  not  three  out  of  t - He  has  no  pretentions  to  be  regarded  as 

| of  his  rapt  admirers  will  pay  the  price 


LOCAL. 

Subscribers  for  the  third  series  of 
Sunday  chamber  concerts  may  secure 
their  present  seats  for  the  two  special 
concerts  to  be  given  on  the  Friday 
evenings  of  April  6 and  13  by  apply- 
ing to  Ethel  L.  Whall,  manager  of 

Hal7,  *°  wbom  checks  should 
S?  ™adp  Payable,  on  or  before  March 
20.  Public  sale  of  tickets  for  both  con- 
certs opens  on  Monday.  March  26.  at 

day.-  AMn!te9  A M ^ °P°nS  M°n‘ 
The  programme  of  the  19th  symphony 
March  22-24  will  be  a/ follows: 
Overture  to  the  opera  “Tasso.”  d’Har- 
court  (first  time  here);  Liszt’s  piano 
concerto  in  E flat  major.  No.  I (Mr 
Rudolph  Gan/,  pianist— his  first  per- 
formance  at  those  concerts);  JlacDow- 

I miS*Jc  'po.em’  "Lancelot  and 

I E.aineCT’  ®cethoven’s  symphony  No.  8 
the  Sunday  chamber  concert  "in  Chlck- 
r’’111lt  Mall  on  tile  18th  will  be  given 
ny  Mrs.  Hissem  de  Moss,  soprano;  Miss 
Mane  Nichols,  violinist;  Miss  'Elsa  Ru- 
rgger  ’cellist;  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  pianist 
A festival  mandolin  concert  will  be 
given  in  Jordan  Hall,  Wednesday  even- 
mg  the  28th  The  full  chorus  of  the 
Boston  Operatic  Society  will  sing,  ac- 
companied by  an  orchestra  composed 
of  60  first  mandoiins.  60  second  mando- 
lins, 25  third  mandolins,  six  mandolas, 
24  banjos  30  guitars,  two  ’cellos  flute 
pi  t io  and  drums  The  conductors  will 
be  Messrs.  G.  L.  Lansing  and  H F 
Odell. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will  give  a farewell 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  the  28th 
Mr.  Bccdinanil  Jaeger,  baritone,  and 
Miss  Edith  Thompson,  pianist,  will  give 
a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  20th.  saay 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz  will  give  his  first 
piano  recital  in  Boston  on  Monday-  af- 
ternoon. the  26th.  His  programme  Is 
one  of  unusual  Interest:  Alkan’s  After 
the  Battle  op.  51,  Ravel's  Frolics  of 
Waters  and  Pa  vane  on  the  death  of  a 
girl,  Debussy’s  Prelude  in  A minor 
Liszt’s  Fountains  at  the  Villa  d'Este' 
Sonnet  of  Petrarch  In  A flat  and 


''Dante'’  Sonata.  Tjeskles  ’RroiW.w. 
Sonata  Appassionata  and  the  Handel'" 
Brahms  variations.  «andel- 

fl“h  concert  in  the  artist  course 
of  the  Faelten  Pianoforte  School  win 
be  given  in  Huntington  Chambers  Hal” 


Here  *ln  London  we  have  „ 

standard  of  conducting.  Herr  Wein- 


Wednesday  evening,  April  4,  by  Messrs.  I 
Carl  Faelten.  pianist;  Willy  Hess,  vio- 
linist; Emile  Ferir.  viola,  and  Heinrich 
AVarnke,  ’cellist.  The  programme  will 
Include  Beethoven’s  cello  sonata  in  A 
major  op.  69.  Bach's  chaconne  for  vio- 
lin and  Brahm’s  piano  quartet  in  G 
minor  op.  25. 

Boston  leading  Catholic  women,  mem- 
bers of  the  Monday  Club,  have  arranged 
for  a musicale  in  the  Tuileries  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  March  16,  at  11 
o’clock.  The  wives  of  the  Governor  or 
the  state  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  arc  ; 
the  patronesses.  The  programme  in- 
cludes: Mrs.  Gertrude  Diamond  Holt, 
Airs.  Frank  H.  Westerton,  harpist;  Miss 
Lilia  Ormond,  contralto;  Mr.  Carl  So- 
beski  and  Miss  Edith  Christer-Miller, 
violin  obligato;  Mr.  David  Lythgoe, 
baritone;  Miss  Allen  Duniar.  pupil  of 
Mr.  Lythgoe,  and  Miss  Eva  Tuttle. 
Nearly  every  prominent  Catholic  lady 
in  the  city  has  subscribed.  The  receipts 
will  be  given  to  St.  Mary’s  Infant  Asy- 
lum. 

Ellen  Yerrington  will  give  a piano  re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  28th. 

Tickets  for  Mr.  Rubinstein’s  piano 
recital  may  now  be  obtained  at  Sym- 
phony Half. 


gartner  has  shown  us  what  can  be  done 
with  a Beethoven  symphony;  the  late, 
M.  Lamoureux  first  acquainted  us  with  , 
what  finish  of  orchestral  playing  may! 
mean:  Dr.  Richter,  with  his  massive' 
personality,  has  always  been  with  us; 
our  own  Mr.  Henry  J.  ’Wood  has  grown 
into  a veritable  orchestral  virtuoso; 
and,  finally,  Herr  Arthur  Nikisch  lias 
again  and  again  electrified  us  with  his 
wizard-like  command  of  the  orchestra. 
Then  we  are  acquainted  with  Herr 
Mottl,  Herr  Steinbach  and  a host  of. 
lesser  men.  By  a strange  chance  M. 
Safonoff  chose  as  his  chief  work  Tscnai- 1 
kowskv's  Fifth  Symphony,  with  which 
Nikisch  has  made  his  greastest  tri- 
umphs. Possibly,  if  we  did  not  re- 
member the  Leipzig  conductor  s 
achievements,  we  should  place  Herr 
Safonoff  very  high  indeed.  His  read- 
ing of  the  work  was  individual,  and 
the  energy  of  his  climaxes  astonishing. 
He  played  less  ‘tricks’  with  the  music 
than  Herr  Nikisch.  and  at  the  same 
time  insisted  more  keenly  on  its  rhyth- 
mic qualities.  The  sentiment  was  more 
straightforward;  there  was  less  passion, 
less  singing  quality  in  the  phrasing;  a 
more  physical  and  less  nervous  energy- 
Nikisch  sweeps  you  along  with  wave 
after  wave  of  emotion,  making  the 
whole  symphony  rise  to  a gigantic  cli- 
max. Safonoff  is  not  a dry  conductor 


SAFONOFF  IN  LONDON. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  March  7 stated 
that  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  that  city  have  decided  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  engaging  noted 
foreign  conductors,  which  it  has  fol- 
lowed for  the  last  three  years.  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  empowered 
to  engage  as  permanent  conductor  Mr. 
"Wassily  Safonoff.  The  committee  will  j 
not  be  able  to  engage  him  for  a longer  j 
period  than  three  years.  The  society 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  him  $20,000  a; 
year.  “In  this  way  it  will  obtain  ex- 
clusive possession  of  his  services  if  il- 
ls desired  to  give  more  than  the  usual 
nine  concerts.  As  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Philharmonic  Society  to 
pay  such  a large  sum  as  Mr,  Safonott 
demands,  the  salary  will  be  helped  out 
by  subscriptions.  It  is  practically  cer- 
tain that  the  $45,000  guarantee  fund  will 
be  raised  for  three  years  if  necessary, 
and  there  will  be  other  amounts  sub- 
scribed by  admirers  of  the  Russian  con- 
ductor.” 

Mr.  Safonoff  now  finds  little  to  do  in 
Moscow,  where  he  is  the  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  be  in  New  York 
until  there  is  less  disturbance  in  his 
own  country. 

Now  Mr.  Safonoff  conducted  a concert 
of  the  London  Symphony  orchestra  on 
Feb.  21.  It  was  his  first  appearance  in 
London.  Let  us  see  what  two  experi- 
enced and  sensitive  critics  said  of  him. 
Mr.  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
spoke  of  the  performance  of  Tschaikow- 
sky's  5th  symphony:  "In  this  5th  sym- 
phony (and  it  was  a point  which  M. 
Safonoff  brought  out  with  great  in- 
sistence) one  recognizes  completely  that 
Tschaikowsky,  using  his  enormous 
musical  powers  to  the  utmost,  was,  in 
reality,  a barbarian,  ‘smitten  by  the 
Zeit-Geist.’  Understanding  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  civilization,  in  part  realizing 
them  in  music,  Tschaikowsky,  in  this 
symphony,  shows  his  terror  of  time, 
and  yet  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
march  of  time.  This  was  a point  which 
was  brought  out  with  emphasis  and 
with  strength  by  this  conductor;  at  one 
time  one  felt  what  an  artist  was 
Tschaikowsky,  at  another  time  what  a 
barbarian  he  was;  but  one  always  felt 
what  a magnificent  conductor  was  M. 
Safonoff.  For,  indeed,  we  were  shown 
in  this  symphony  the  picture  of  a man 
who  laughs  without  ever  smiling,  and 
whose  laughter  is  always  melancholy. 

• * • The  finale  was  magnificently 
played;  the  drum  passages  were  enor- 
mously effective,  though  the  ultimate 
phrases  seemed  to  us  to  be  taken  too 
fast.  The  effect  -was,  of  course,  ex- 
citing. but  one  cannot  imagine  Tschaik- 
owsky meant  the  work  to  run  at  so 
great  a pace.’’ 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News  spoke 
at  greater  length,  and  some  of  his  re- 
marks are  of  general  application  and  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Boston  mu- 
sical public  at  the  present  time. 

He  first  discusses  Mr.  Safonoff’s  con- 
ducting without  a baton:  “That  is  real- 
ly not  such  an  extraordinary  matter, 
after  all.  An  ordinary  conductor  does 
not  rely  on  his  baton  for  the  obtaining 
of  his  effects,  but  uses  his  left  hand  as 
well,  and,  in  fact,  his  whole  physical 
being.  One  would  think,  however,  that 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  would 
find  some  little  difficulty  in  following 
the  conductor’s  beat  from  his  right 
hand,  for  it  is  at  once  less  precise  and 
less  noticeable  than  the  white  stick 
generally  used.  But  there  was  nothing 
in  yesterday’s  performances  which 
Aoald  lead  one  to  state  that  the  ab- 
ence  of  a baton  made  any  difference  to 
the  orchestra.  True,  there  was  here 
and  there  a want  of  unanimity  and  ab- 
solute finish  in  the  playing  of  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  symphony,  but  then  th’at  often 
happens  with  a conductor  who  does  use 
the  baton.  M.  Safonoff,  as  far  as  I 
could  see  from  the  audience,  has  invent-  j 
ed  no  new  kind  of  technique  for  his  I 
right  hand.  Most  conductors  hold  the 
baton  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  : 
leaving  the  others  for  the  indication  of  | 
special  expression,  together  with  the  I 
left  hand,  and  the  Russian  musician  ; 
practically  held  his  hand  as  if  it  were  , 
lightly  poising  a baton.  If  a conductor 


finds  it  easier  to  do  without  a stick, 
by  all  means  let  him  discard  it,  and  that 


is  all  there  is  in  the  matter.’ 
a I?e  *j!rn  .proceeded  to  compare  Mr. 
Saionoff  with  other  conductors. 

“I  must  confess  to  a slight  degree  of 
disertre.  nton-nt  in  M.  Wassili  Safonoff. 


bv  any  means.  The  tone  he  produces  i 
from  his  orchestra  is  rich  and  plastic, 
and  his  climaxes  are  terrific  in  their 
energy.  But  with  it  all  there  is  a cer- 
tain obviousness  of  conception,  . a 
straightforward  musical  emotion,  which 
could  hardly  lend  a new  interest  to  so 
familiar  a work  as  Tschaikowsky  s 
Fifth  Symphony.  His  phrasing  lent  the 
music  no  new  poignancy  of  expression. 
Indeed,  the  impassioned  melodies  might 
have  been  caressed  with  a more  inspir- 
ing hand.  Then  in  complex  passages 
the  band  was  not  quite  as  clear  as  it 
might  have  been.”  „ , 

Beethoven’s  “Leonora”  overture  No.  I 
3 was  not  read  by  Mr.  Safonoff  with 
any  “particular  subtlety.”  “The  melody 
‘after  the  famous  trumpet  call1  was  not 
sung  with  sufficient  expression ;lthe  scale 
passages  had  not  the  demoniac  energy 
of  Herr  Weingartner.  and  the  string 
passage  at  the  opening  of  the  final 
Presto  was  slightly  wainting  in  edge. 
The  conclusion  of  the  overture  also  lost 
something  of  its  nobility.  Mozart's 
'Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik’  serenade  was, 
strangely  enough,  almost  the  most  per- 
fect work  done  by  the  orchestra.  The 
conductor  ihas  a fine  sense  of  Mozartean 
melody  and  of  the  rhythmical  antithesis  i 
of  'the  18th  century.” 

And  he  thus  sums  up:  M.  Safonoff 

did  not  strike  me  as  a very  great  con-  j 
ductor.  if  one  may  judge  from  one 
concert.  But  he  has  the  quality  of  in- 
spiring his  players  to  their  best  efforts, 
and  he  obtained  from  the  splendid  Lon- 
don Symphony  orchestra  some  finely 
sonorous  tonal  effects.  If  one  may  say 
so,  he  concentrates  himself  on  the  pure- 
ly sensuous  aspects  of  music.  He  -has 
not  the  finely  adjusted  sense  of  propor- 
tion of  a Weingartner,  nor  his  power 
of  obtaining  a blinding  light  in  his 
climaxes;  he  does  not  possess  the  un- 
flagging magnetism  of  Nikisch,  nor  his 
supreme  command  of  the  orchestra  as 
an  organic  instrument;  but  there  is 
nothing  small  or  dull  or  anaemic  in 
Safonoff’s  conducting.  All  is  planned 
on  big  lines;  all  is  massive,  full  of  en- 
ergy, fire  and  enthusiasm.” 

Another  London  critic  described  Mr. 
Safonoff  as  “a  great  artist  in  his  way, 
a man  of  remarkable  will  power,  deci- 
sion and  intellectual  force.” 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

The  dates  of  the  Richard  Wagner 
festival  this  summer  at  the  Prinzre- 
genten  Theatre,  Munich,  will  be  as  fol- 
lows; “Die  Meisterslnger,”  Aug.  13,  16, 
25  , 28,  Sept.  6;  “Tannhaeuser,”  Aug.  14. 
28,  Sept.  7 “Der  Ring,”  Aug.  19-22,  Aug. 
31-Sept.  4.  The  dates  of  the  Mozart 
festival  in  the  Royal  Residence  Theatre 
will  be  as  follows:  “Don  Giovanni,” 
Aug.  2,  8;  “Marriage  of  Figaro.”  Aug. 
4,  10;  “Cosi  fan  Tutte,”  Aug.  6,  12. 


For 


programmes  and  tickets  apply  to  Schen- 
ker  & Co  . 16  Promenadeplatz.  Munich. 

When  Vincent  d’lndy  visited  Boston 
he  brought  with  him  the  manuscript  of 
a new  orchestral  work,  a symphonic 
poem  in  three  movements.  A transcrip- 
tion of  this  work  for  piano,  four  hands, 
entitled  “Tour  d’ete  a la  Montagne,” 
has  just  been  published.  The  score  and 
parts  are  in  press. 

A new  oratorio,  “Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,”  by  Edward  B.  Scheve 
of  Chicago,  was  performed  in  that  city 
for  the  first  time  Feb.  26. 

Davidoff’s  “Am  Springbrunnen,”  for 
’cello  and  piano,  is  familiar.  Paul  Gib- 
son has  arranged  an  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. and  the  piece  is  published  by 
Kistner  of  Leipsic. 

A.  S.  Taneieff  has  composed  an  over- 
ture to  “Hamlet,”  which  has  just  been 
published.  He  should  not  be  confounded 
with  S.  A.  Taneieff,  some  of  whose  works 
have  been  played  and  sung  here.  The 
former  is  a swell  in  the  government  ser- 
vice and  lives  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
latter  is  a professional  musician  and  a 
teacher  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 
unless  he  left  recently  on  account  of  po- 
litical disturbances.  Riemann’s  Musik- 
Lexikon  says  S.  A.,  born  in  1856,  is  the 
nephew  of  A.  9.,  born  in  1850.  Russia  is 
an  extraordinary  country. 

An  edition  of  Saint-Saens’  new  opera, 
“L’Ancetre,”  for  voic.e  and  piano,  lias 
been  published.  The  first  performance 
was  announced  at  Monte  Carlo  Feb.  24. 

Reger’s  “Sinfonietta,”  which  was 
hissed  in  Berlin,  was  performed  with 
great  success  in  Munich.  The  composer 
lives  there,  and  probably  they  are  used 
to  him. 

Xavier  I^eroux’s  new  opera,  “Theo- 
dora,’’ based  on  Sardou’s  drama,  will  be 
produced  at  Monte  Carlo  next  season. 
M me.  Heglon  will  take  the  part  made 
famous  in  the  drama  by  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. 


jn en r f TV oo '.  1 o 1 1 ' s five  ’pieces  Tor  ptann 
and  wind  instruments,  produced  in  Paris 
last  month,  were  warmly  praised  De- 
vanchy’s  quintet  for  piano  and  wind  in- 
struments was  less  fortunate.  D.  E- 
Inghelbrecht’s  Deux  Esquisses  antique, 
for  flute  and  harp,  and  Poeme  Sylvestre, 
for  double  quintet  of  wind  instruments 
and  harp,  provoked  a difference  of  opin- 
ion. The  Guide  Musical  says  they  are 
without  individuality;  the  Mercure  Mu- 
sical says  they  are  charming  and  very 
individual.  ....  . , „ 

“Tauferer  Serenade.  for  orchestra, 
by  Heinrich  Rietsch,  performed  at 
Leipsic  on  Feb.  13,  delighted  the  audi- 
ence and  pleased  the  critics,  who 
praised  the  work  with  unusual  warmth. 
Rietsch,  who  is  46  years  old  studied 
law  and  music  at  Vienna,  where  he 
taught  for  some  years.  He  is  now  a 
professor  at  the  German  University  n 
Prague.  He  has  composed  an  opera, 
•two  orchestral  serenades,  chamber 
music,  choruses,  songs,  etc. 

Tor  Aulin’s  new  violin  concerto  in  C 
minor,  No.  3,  has  been  published. 

A new  symphonic  poem,  “La  Cloche 
felee.”  (after  Baudelaire’s  poem),  by 
F.  Pecoud.  was  produced  at  a La- 
moureux  concert  Feb.  11  and  was  highly 
praised  as  extremely  original  and  im- 
pressive. . , _ 

Gabriel  Faure,  director  of  the  Paris 
conservatory,  has  chosen  an  act  of 
Rameau’s  “Castor  and  Pollux”  and 
Bach’s  “Actus  Tragicus”  for  perform- 
ance by  the  pupils. 

Philippe  Flon.  who  led  opera  in  Bos- 
ton for  Mr.  Grau  and  is  now  conductor 
at  the  Lyons  Opera  House,  composed  a 
ballet,  ,rRiquet,”  which  was  recently 
produced  there. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


SUNDAY— 3:30  P.  M.  Nineteenth  chamber  con- 
cert in  the  series  organized  by  Messrs.  Cbick- 
eriug  & Sons  and  directed  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Tuck- 
er. The  Longy  Club:  R.  Novacek’s  Sinfonietta. 
op.  48.  for  'flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two 
boms,  two  bassoons:  Saint-Saens’  Caprice  on 
Danish  and  Russian  .airs  for  piano,  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet;  piano  solos — Pieme’s  prelnde 
and  fugue,  op.  40:  Faure’s  nocturne,  op.  33, 
and  scherzo  by  Mendelssohn  iMr.  de  Vote, 
pianist):  duet  for  clarinet  and  piano.  Weber; 
Perilhou’s  Divertissement  for  wind  instru- 
“ merits. 

PR  I DAY— Jordan  Hall,  2:30.  (Mr.  Arthur  Ru- 
binstein’s first  piano  recital  in  Boston. 

SATURDAY— Huntington  Chambers  Hall,  11  A. 
M.  SccoDd  of  Miss  Orvis’  chamber  concerts. 


, yZ  . 

turne,  op.  33;  a i 
a duft.by  W^-ber  for  clarinet  and  p 
Ferlllisru’s  “Divertissement.' 

The  last  named  work  was  perfo 
at  the  second  in  the  club’s  regular  3er 
•of  concerts  at  Potter  Hall,  when 
distribution  of  instruments  was 
ly  different.  The  first  three  mover 
written  for  different  successive 
of  instruments,  make  the  work 
antly  spectacular  in  nature,  and  the  1 
movement,  a bourree  for  the  full  c! 
is  doubly  effective  by  contrast.  The 
pieces  by  Pierne  and  Faure  were 
of  interest,  and  Novacek’s  work,  in  i 
movements,  is  charming  from 
ning  to  end.  The  club  played  with 
accustomed  musicianship.  The  choic 
\\  eber’s  duct  might- be  questioned, 
if  it  must  be  chosen  l't  had  betteij 
abridged  for  it  is  over  long,  and 
tediously  commonplace,  but  it 
played  admirably  by  Messrs.  Grisez 
d>-  Yoto,  who  were  repeatedly 
after  the  performance. 

I’he  next  concert,  will  be  given  J 
*■  Jilrs.  Mary  Hissen  de  Moss,  sopi 
,**ss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  and 
N$sa  Ruegger.  ’cellist. 


AT  RANDOM. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  President 
Roosevelt  to  repeat  to  the  negro  stu- 
dents of  a Virginia  institute  the  opinion 
of  a certain  great  French  literary  man 
that  “there  were  but  two  chances  for 
the  development  of  schools  of  American 
music,  of  American  singing,  and  those 
would  come,  one  from  the  colored  people 
and  one  from  the  vanishing  Indian  folk, 
especially  those  of  the  Southwest.”  But 
as  a matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be 
more  foolish  than  that  opinion,  though 
it  has  been  expressed  innumerable 
times.  We  are  not  Indians  or  negroes; 
their  art  is  not  ours.  We  can  at  most 
use  their  quaint  intervals  as  an  occa- 
sional condiment.  American  art  music 
must  come -from  another  source.  For 
some  inexplicable  reason  it  is  always, 
assumed  that  the  national  flavor  in 
music  must  be  derived  from  folk-songs. 
Why?  Are  peasants  and  tradesmen  the 
only  musicians  who  are  unique?  Are 
not  men  of  genius  much  more  unique’ 
Can  there  not  be  original  national  color 
in  their  melodies  as  well  as  in  those  ot 
the  peasants?  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Wagner  are  unmistakably 
German;  but  the  national  flavor  in  their 
music  is  not  derived  from  the  folk-songs! 
of  their  country;  it  is  derived  from  the 
nationalism  of  their  genius.  Just  so  in 
America.  When  we  hear  MacDowell’s 
music,  especially  that  of  his  later  period, 
we  say  to  ourselves:  “This  is  not  Ger- 
man, not  Italian,  not  French,  not  Euro- 
pean—it  is  American.” — New  York  Even- 
ing Post. 

Ernest  Newman  thinks  that  “Don 
Quixote”  is  in  many  respects  the  great-' 
est  of  Richard  Strauss’  works:  "The1 

extraordinary  power  of  suggestion  in 
some  of  the  themes,  biting  the  picture 
of  the  men  into  the  brain  as  unerringly 
as  any  painting  could  do,  and  the  de- 
lightful humor  of  some  of  the  scenes— 
these  are  patent  to  most  people,  even  at 
a first  hearing,”  and  he  adds:  “What 

most  people  shy  at  is  apparently  the 
episode  of  Quixote  charging  the  flock 
of  sheep,  where  the  orchestra  gives  out 
such  noises  as  were  rever  heard  in  any 
orchestra  before.  But  it  is  all  amazing- 
ly lifelike.  You  could  not  have  a better 
representation  of  the  baa-ing  of  in- 
numerable sheep,  and  we  surely  need 
not  be  so  serious  as  to  deny  it  a laugh 
for  its  downright  cleverness,  especially 
as  it  lasts  only  a couple  of  minutes. 
Still.  I can  understand  old-fashioned, 
aesthetic  propriety  turning  up  the 
whites  of  its  eyes  in  horror  at  it.  Put 
this  and  one  or  two  other  things  aside, 
however,  and  what  remains  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  the  greatest  music 
that  Strauss  has  written,  but  great  in  a 
way  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  else- 
where. No  one  else  could  have  done 
what  he  has  done  with  such  a subject. 
For  droll  humor  and  for  the  better 
laughter  that  lies  very  close  to  tears, 
for  accuracy  of  character  drawing,  for 


deep  humanism,  for  sheer  pathos,  U 
stands  in  a class  by  itself,” 


L't 
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NINETEENTH  CONCERT. 


Sunday  Programme  Given  Under  the 
Direction  of  Ch'ickering  & Sons 

and  H.  G.  Tucker.  'I 

The  19th  Sunday  chamber  concert  un- 
der the  direction  of  Messrs.  Chickering 
& Sons  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall. 
The  programme  included  Novacek’s 
Sinfonietta,  op.  48;  Saint-Saens’  Caprice 
on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs,  for  piano, 
flute,  hautbois  and  clarinet;  Plerne’s  | 
Prelude  and  fugue,  op.  40;  Faure’s  Noc- 


MRS.  FREEMAN’S  CASK, 

| We  are  sorry  that  Mrs.  Mary 
i kins  Freeman  ,is  in.  trouble.  She 
! shares  the  fate  of  other  novelists 
living  in  a village,  describe  in  a st»l’. 
any  country  folk.  It  is  not  neeessar. 
to  go  so  far  as  Hazlitt  did  in  sayin, 

that  if  a stranger  comes  to  live  a; 

country  people  they  have’  a bad  optej 
ion.  of  him  at  first,  and  all  ie-c; 
to  overcome  their  dislike  only  co: 
them  in  it.  “They  at  tribute  bnycf 
or  kindness  yon  show  them  to  a 
sign  to  cajole  them.  They  are  fi 
naturae,,  and  not  to  -be  tamed  by 
They  had  rather  you  did  them  an 
jury,,  that  they  might  keep  their 
inal  opinion  of  you.” 

The  people  of  Metuchen  are  sure  tha 
Mrs.  Frcetoa  n'described  some’  of  t 
and  , unpl'e.ashritTy,  in  her  novel. 
Debtor,’’.'  if  on  c e^she  has  lost  in 
larity. . it  iis  • said.l  She  might  an* 


“I ‘have  <ii.i\vn  from  my  knowied 
li  ntein  -.  iniiifNii  cap.  fits  any* 

him  put  it  on.”  But’ 


of ! you,  lej 

village  lead 

strife' *:To  rbe  .vaftiSiTT  the  plae 


he  liv< 


the  omphalos  of  the 


-verse.  Any  person  described  by  a 
elisf  dwelling  there  must  neoesi 
be  himself  or  a neighbor.  Such  is 
absurd  self-consciousness,  the 
of  man.  AYho  has  not  found  himi 
Meredith's  Egoist,  with  all  his 
temptible  faiiings^and  affeetatioi 
vealed  as,  in; aj.ioakibg  glass i Bi 
he  lives  in  'acTfffgc  city  he  cv 
himself  by  The /thought  that  he 
crowd  will  "escape  detection.  The 
prising  feature  of  the  casejs>l;h 
one  in  Metuchen  should  have  reai 
novel.  The  novelist  who  looses 
lage  for  a dwelling  place  | 
looked  on ' as  a harmless  b)R 
person  v h o lias  no  usefutjocts 
There  is  a vague  rumor  tlifU,- hji'3 
writes  books-,.  SonijStijnes  this  ;'U 
confirmed  by  a ('hhitde  remark 
itor  in  ike  store;  The  bfifv  cur 
aroused  is  shown* in  the  question: 
you  suppose  she.  makes  a livin 

of  it?"  ***■“-’•  . - ” 1 

V-H  e A.  / $ 1 O f) 

BOCK. 

Bock  beer,  the  harbinger  of  sp: 
has  been  enjoyed  by  many  for 
days.  It  is  a cheerful  drink  if  t: 
in  moderation.  Ask  nine  men  on 
ten  why  the  brew  is  named  ‘ 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  the 
comes  from  the  he-goat  (Gei 
“Bock”)  with  which  the  beer  is  a: 
eiated  in  “legend.  Daintine  and 
The  goaf,  butts  its  enemy,  and  th 
at  last  knocks  out  its  friend, 
man  that  knows  everything  comes 
strong  on  this  occasion:  he  refers 
to  folk  lore  and  the  important 
played  by  the  goat  in  zoological 
thology.  The  traveller  tells  you,  an 
congruous  and  inconsequential  tale  o 
how  “Bock”  or  “Bok”  is  a strong  bee 
sold  in  May  in  Munich  after  the  perio 
of  “Salvator,"  another  strong  beer,  i 
over. 

Is  it.  true,  as  others  insist,  that  hoc 
derives  its  name  from  the  little  Hat 
overian  town  of  Eim-beck,  where  bee 
that  was  identical  with  Book  as  it 
now  known  was  brewed  and  far 
as  long  ago  as  the  fifteenth  cent 
| and  approved  by  Martin  I.utlier 
i self?  “The  art  of  brewing  was 
i that  time  still  entirely  in  the  hands  ' 
j the  clerics,  and  to  this  may  probafel 
be  attributed  the  reason  whv 
drinking  did  not  beionmr»univei'a 


■many  rtll  Ion*  after  (lie  Middle 
for  the  monkish  bn  were  not  only 
>t  (be  trade  secret  in  their  own 
tends,  but  also  its  eboiee  results  for 
jelr  own  table,'* 

Bock  front  Eimlbeek!  'Phis  reminds 
of  tbo  foolish  old  conundrum: 
|‘A\  hat  town  in  New  York  reminds 
rou  of  the  Promised  Land?  Cnnnn- 
ligun.  Change  Cannn  to  Canaan  and 
put  off  the  ‘dalgiinV’  But  why  waste 
time  over  derivations  wl.cn  the  season 
bock  is  so  short?  Prosit! 
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•"  carried  to  uie  extreme  or 
andflnfsn.” 

"Nothin*  can  surpa^  tho 
timber  of  tho  distantly  opp**1 
1 and  lower  notes  of  hi*  marvt 
later.  Yes.  If  a baritone  i 
'■  timber, " either  oak.  a*h.  or  8 
cannot  move  an  audhino. 
walnut  baritone  1m  no  longer  ii 
and  *of<.  nine  in  for  the  tenor. 
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fashion, 
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ietvyard.  It  Is  not  surprising.  then,  that 
(ho  Post  praises  Mr.  Clark's  "voice 
lllier." 

"Then,  too,  tho  relational  element 
(hat  essential  harmony  that  b tends  tie' 
poetical  inspiration  which  defines  |r 
however  dramatically  intensified  or  feel! 
lngly  softened.  Is  never  obscured.  Nor 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  a too  scholastic- 
coherence  to  formal  traditions  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  warmth  and 
brilliancy  of  interpretive  expression." 

Mr.  Clark  Is,  indeed,  a wonder.  His 
interpretation  of  Schumann's  "l<h 
tlrolle  Nioht”  wa«  especially  appreoia- 
\ tlvc,  “Involving  a soul-straining  suste- 
nance of  power." 
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* Allltsen's  song-cycle, 
ses,  produced  in  London 
old  frli-ud  Hayden  Cor- 
n'd nays  that  tho  cycle 
111  poems  by  different 
fin*  the  vary  in*  moods 
pusses  through  dospon- 
idllmato  success, 
very  expressively 
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Personal  Characteristics  of 
Arthur  Rubinstein. 
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USIC  AND  THE  MUSICIANS 


rendered  by  'Mr.  Coffin.  does  not  qulto 
succeed  In  expressing  those  moods,  nnd, 
although  It  is  brightly  and  gracefully 
written,  it  Is  not  particularly  noticeable 
for  variety  or  originality  of  treatment.'' 

Mr.  Murteau  spoke  sensibly  n few 
days  ago  about  tho  danger  of  holn*  too 
familiar  with  a composition.  "When 
one  Is  playing  In  concert  all  the  time 
there  is  danger  that  familiarity  with 
something  that  is  constantly  played  will 
cause  one  to  lose  Interest  in  It  and  to 
play  It  without  life.  When  I tlnd  f am 
| reaching  that  condition  with  anything 
I put  It  asldo  for  two  or  three  years— 

I put  it  entirely  out  of  my  mind,  '['hen 
when  I take  It  up  again  I study  it  as 
though  I had  never  seen  It.  I always 
find  new  beauties  and  u.  freshness  about 
it  under  such  conditions." 

And  in  like  manner  It  Is  not  a good 
tiling  for  an  audlenco  to  be  too  familiar 
with  a symphony  or  overture,  especially 
Ilf  it  be  a masterpiece. 

t-n  cAe/  7 , Vf 


i Mr.  Arthur  Rubinstein  will  play  the 
■piano  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  to- 
Jfcorrow  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  There 
ln^U|d  be  lively  interest  in  him,  for 
t * are  assured  by  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Itzer  that  young  Rubinstein  lias  been 
Paris  for  a year  or  more,  "a  spoilt 
irling-  of  the  fair  aristocrats  who  sup- 
tort  the  concerts  and  whose  favor  or 
disdain  makes  or  unmakes  new  artists." 
l he  Countess  de  Greufullic,  Princess 
Murat,  Mme.  de  Pollgnac  are  among 
hose  who  have  "lionized  young  Rubin- 
stein." 

"He  has  no  pretentions  to  be  regarded 
as  an  Adonis,  but  he  is  good  looking, 
and  muslcianly  in  appearance,  wearing 
his  rather  abundant  hail-  en  brosse,  but 
without  afTectation.”  "Hair  en  brosse" 
probably  means  that  his  hair  stands  up 
like  a shoe  brush  or  possiblv  he  would 
refer  the  term  "pompadour.”  Some 
ty  that  it  is  now  the  wish  of  a pianist 
i look  like  a stock  broker  or  anv  highly 
isspectable  and  prosperous  person:  that 
he  affectation  of  hair  worn  after  t lie 
.tanner  of  Liszt  or  in  a way  that  re- 
funds one  of  that  ingenious  scientific 
[ffy.  the  electric  wig  is  no  longer  cou- 
idered  truly  artistic. 

| But  Mr.  Meltzer  rather  insists  on  this 
hair  en  brosse."  and  the  portrait  of 
'r.  Rubinstein  published  in  The  Herald 
-St  Sunday  confirms  Mr.  Meltzer's 

natement. 

There  is  an  old  English  song  that  Mr. 
pJeltzer  might  have  quoted  apropos  of 

(Mr.  Rubinstein: 

Tou’ve  called  on  me  to  sing  a song,  I'll 
try  what  I can  do,  ' 

don’t  say  whether  good  or  bad.  for  that 

I'll  leave  to  you. 

he  stib.iecfs  now  before  you,  and  I firmly 

* dd  declare, 

here's  no  one  in  this  street  can  sport 
such  a nobby  head  of  hair. 

For  "in  this  street"  read  "on  the 
stage."  And  as  Mr.  Rubinstein  is  the 
pet  of  the  ladies— a press  agent  recently 
confided  to  the  public  that  the  pianist 
had  much  difficulty  even  in  this  coun- 
try in  keeping  women  of  all  ages  at  a 
proper  distance— another  verse  from  the 
old  song  might  well  be  sung.  The  owner 
Of  the  hair  had  a narrow  escape  at  the 
"Zoo.”  for  apes  and  bears  were  attract- 
ed by  his  hirsute  ornament. 

Not  liking  this  brute  treatment,  from  the 
gardens  I did  roam, 

I caught  a lady  ogling  me — I ask'd  to  see 

her  home. 

Her  husband,  we  met  on  the  road,  he 
asunder  did  us  tear. 

Then  he  dragg’d  me  through  a horse  pond 
by  my  nobby  head  of  hair. 

But  Mr.  Rubinstein  has  other  attrac- 
tions, we  ave  told.  “He  has  ihe  in- 
telligence of  maturity  ’— although  he  is 
only  18  or  19— "and  the  wit  of  the  typ- 
ical boulevardier,  and  when  he  is  at  the 
piano”— right  at  it— "he  compels  atten- 
tion by  his  intensity  and  earnestness." 

Furthermore,  he  -was  born  at  Lodz, 
"the  ill-fated  town,  which,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  sanguinary  tragedies."  and  lie 
has  a brother,  an  exile  in  Siberia.  Mr. 
Rubinstein  should  have  come  earlier  in 
the  season.  By  tne  way,  lie  studied  with 
d’ Albert  and  Leschititzki. 

One  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Malt- 
, zer’s  "appreciation”:  "Mr.  Apthrope. 

the  well  known  Boston  critic,  who  met 
.Arthur  Rubinstoin  lately  at  the  oh  ale 
of  Paderewski,  near  (Morges.  on  tho 
lake  of  Geneva,  speaks  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  of  the  young  virtuoso's, 
magnetism  an^er^oetical  charm." 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Clark,  an  American 
baritone,  who  has  made  his  home  in 
Paris  since  1902,  sang  in  Denver  early 
this  month,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  from 
e Post  of  that -city  that  he  hit  his 
avers  very  hard.  Criticism  in  art  : 
tters  has  reached  a high  pitch  in 
e West,  for  it  is  (both  analytical  and 
mpressionietic.  A few  extracts  from 
he  article  in  the  Post  will  serve  as 
. -elusive  proo^of  this  statement. 

"The  cxqu.^s\oO’.nd  mysterious  melody 
* plyf'  acetal  voice,  whose  very 
, emphasis  and  tone  i> 


The  New  York  Times  pays  Mr. 

Gericke  a warm  tribute.  After  speak- 
ing of  his  "passion  for  perfection"  and 
saying  that  he  has  made  the  orchestra, 
it  adds: 

•'Greater  technical  perfection  in  the 
playing  of  an  orchestra  Jt  is  vain  to 
seek,  'but  there  is  something  finer, 
subtler,  more  elusive  than  technical 
finish  in  orchestral  performance  that 
Mr.  'Gericke  lias  given  the  Boston  or-  ^ ^ 

feet  balance,  the  exact  adjustment  of 


chestra.  the  perfect  euphony,  the  per- 
fect balance,  the  exact  adjustment  of 
the  color  and  quality  of  every  phrase, 
so  that  there  shall  be  just  so  much  of 

one  instrumental  color,  just  so  much  of  piano  recital  in  Boston  vesterday  after- 
anotber,  and  the  resultant  mixture  shall  p rauli"  _L 


Mr.  Arthur  Rubinstein  gave  bis  first* 


be  the  precise  one  that  belongs  to  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Gericke  has 
been  charged  witlr  sacrificing  spirit, 
breadth  and  the  finer  sonorities  of  mod- 
ern orchestral  music  in  his  anxiety  to 
keep  tills  sort  of  quality.  Whatever  it 
may  have  been  once,  it  is  now  an  un- 
just charge.  Especially  in  the  later 
years  of  his  work  here  he  has  shown 
a continually  increasing  sympathy  with 
productions  of  the  modern  schools  of 
music,  has  played  them  frequently,  and 
with  splendid  enthusiasm  and  devotion." 
The  Times  also  notes  I lie  fart  that  Mr 
Gericke  has  given  to  the  orchestra  “its 
absolute  certainty,  its  unquestioned  per- 
fection of  preparation.  When  it  plays 
a piece  it  is  able  to  play  it  a«  Mr 
Gericko  intends,  and  until  it  is  able  to' 
this  piece  is  not  played." 

Mrs.  Mary  Hissem  de  Moss,  soprano, 
and  Miss  Lilia  Ormond,  contralto,  have 
been  engaged  for  the  Pension  Fund  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
on  April  1.  The  programme  will  include 
selections  from  "Parsifal"  and  "The 
Flying  Dutchman.1'  Mrs.  de  Moss  will 
sing  at  the  Symphony  concert  the  night 
before. 

A benefit  concert  will  be  given  to  Mr. 
Gericke  before  his  departure. 

Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne.  a really  distin- 
guished pianist,  will  not  visit  Boston 
this  season.  There  was  talk  of  his  com- 
ing with  the  Russian  orchestra  led  by 
Mr.  Safonoff,  and  Symphony  Hall  was 
engaged  for  two  concerts,  but  the 
scheme  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Lhevinne 
has  been  talking  to  a reporter  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  thinks  America 
is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world- 
He  first  knew  it  as  a boy  through  Capt. 
Mayne  Reid’s  novels.  When  lie  grew 
older  he  studied  American  history  and 
institutions.  Yet  he  regrets  that  he  can- 
not go  fishing  here.  He  plays  tennis  to 
keep  his  weight  down.  The  little  finger 
of  his  right  baud  hurts  him  occasion- 
ally. for  he  broke  the  skin  at  the  point 
some  years  ago.  Before  a concert  he 
covers  the  tips  of  iris  fingers  with  col- 
lodion and  then  spreads  a thin  layer  of 
cotton  over  it. 

Miss  Bessie  Collier,  violinist,  played 
with  the  Troy  Vocal  Club  at  Troy.  N- 
Y.,  March  1,  and  was  warmly  praised 
by  the  newspapers  of  that  city. 

Miss  Maud  MacCarthy  is  playing  the 
old  Irish  air  "Silent.  O Moyle.”  ar- 
ranged for  Hie  fiddle  by  Esposito. 

Mr.  Fritz  Scheel  lias  been  re-engaged 
as  the  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
orchestra  for  a period  of  three  years. 


We  were  much  interested  in  reading 
the  biographical,  sketch  of  Florence  Mul- 
ford,  contralto,  which  was  published 
recently  in  the  Baltimore  Herald.  "Ani- 
mation is  the  leading  note  in  her  stage 
manner— animation  of  a brilliant  smile 
and  dark,  expressive  eyes,  which  she 
uses  with  a vengeance.  There  is,  too, 
the  dash  and  breeziness  of  the  land  be- 
yond the  Great  Lakes,  traits  that  dazzle, 
though  they  may  not  warm."  In  other 
words,  she  came  from  Minneapolis. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Paderewski  has 
completed  a new  opera.  This  statement 
lias  been  made  annually  for  some  years. 
'Die  libretto  deals  with  an  episode  m 
Polish  history.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  immediately  after  the  American 
performance  of  "Manru"  Mrs.  Pader- 
ewski announced  in  a fine  and  wifely 
burst  that  her  husband  had  another 
opera  all  ready,  with  t lie  exception  of 
Uie  libretto.  He  had  written  the  music 
and  was  then  looking  for  a text. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz.  who  will  play  at 
the  Symphony  concert  next  week,  was 
born  at  Zurich  in  1877.  In  1901  ho 


noon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Toccata  and  fugue, 

Bach-Tausig;  Chopin’s  sonata  in  B 
minor;  Rhapsodic.  Intermezzo,  Capric- 
cio  and  Paganini  variations  (second  vol- 
ume), Brahms;  Chopin’s  Barcarolle, 
preludes  in  A flat  major  and  C minor, 
ballads  in  A flat.  Polonaise  in  F sharp 
minor;  Liszt's  Mephisto  waltz. 

The  concert  was  advertised  as  begin- 
ning at  2:30  o’clock,  but  it  was  a quarter 
of  three  before  Mr.  Rubinstein  faced  for 
the  first  time  as  Boston  public.  It  may 
be  said  at  once  that  he  impressed  the 
liearer-spectator  as  a pianist  of  sincere 
aims  and  purposes,  in  spite  of  the  inju- 
dicious and  foolish  advance  notices  that 
have  been  circulated  for  the  last  six 
months.  There  was  no  suggestion  yes-, 
terday  of  a poseur  or  of  the  spoiled) 
darling  of  Parisian  and  noble  Games. 

| Nor  was  the  pianist’s  arrangement  of 
hair  as  distressing  as  was  reasonably 
feared  by  those  wiio  had  read  the  “ap- 
preciation” written  by  the  passionate 
press  agent.  After  all,  a man  lias  a 
right  to  wear  his  hair  as  lie  pleases, 
long  or  short,  pa-sted  down  or  like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine.  Not  many 
years  ago  in  New  England  a man  was 
looked  on  with  suspicion  if  he  parted 
his  hair  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Rubinstein, 
we  have  been  told  with  portentous  em- 
phasis, wears  his  “en  brosse."  Possibly 
because  it  grows  that  way. 

Mr.  Rubinstein  " has  been  caught  too 
young  for  exploitation.  While  his 
technic  is  in  many  respects  of  a high  or- 

1 der  of  excelier.ce.it  is  not  so  mirifick  that 

I it  will  serve  as  a lodestone  to  draw  to 
concert  halls  the  crowd  that  delights 

I in  feats  of  legerdemain,  in  the  sight  of 
a daring  young  man  on  the  flying 
trapeze  or  of  a female  tamer  of  lions 
.smiling  in  the  cage  at  the  time  when 
the  carnivora  are  fed.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  interpretation  is  often  im- 
mature, ill-considered,  erratic;  not 
erractic  through  the  extravagance  of  a 
strong  individuality,  but  through  the 
capriciousness  of  a child. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
he  was  heard  to  his  best  advantage 
yesterday  In  pieces  that  demand  chiefly 
technical  proficiency;  in  short,  pieces 
in  which  there  is  no  need  of  a sus- 
tained flight  of  imagination  or  of  a 
long  continued  and  intellectual  grasp. 
His  performance  of  some  of  the  "Paga- 
nini" variations  was  brilliant  and  it  well 
deserved  applause.  These  variations 
are  piano  exercises.  Brahms  himself 
gave  the  sub-title  to  them:  "Studies 
l'or  the  Piano.”  The  effects  to  be 
gained  are  chiefly  technical;  the  in- 
herent musical  value  is  less  than  that 
of  Brahms’  variations  on  a theme  of 
Handel;  there  is  no  more  emotion  in 
the  great  majority  of  them  than  in  a 
pin  wheel,  lighted  gayly  to  splutter 
and  excite  cries  of  wonder. 

In  Chopin’s  sonata  and  barcarolle  and 
in  the  rhapsody  by  BrAihms  the  im- 
maturity of  the  pianist  was  clearly  re- 
vealed. The  first  movement  of  the  son- 
ata was  made  too  episodic;  the  con- 
trasts in  the  scherzo  were  so  marked 
that  tihe  more  restful  section  was  whol- 
ly without  relationship  to  the  scherzo 
proper.  It  is  not  now  worth  while  to 
discuss  the  merits  and  faults  of  the 
slow  movement  as  written;  but  it 
should  be  said  that  Mr.  Rubinstein’s 
conception  of  this  movement  was  not 
well  defined,  and  there  was  little  con- 
tinuity of  thought.  The  finale  suffered 
from  lack  of  rhythm,  and  it  was  tech- 
nically imperfect.  The  sections  of  the 
barcarolle  were  not  bound  together  and 
there  was  not  the  logical  sequence  in 
musical  'thought  necessary  to  both  com- 
prehension and  enjoyment  on  the  part 
of  dhe  listener.  So,  loo,  Brahms’  rha.p- 
sodie  with  its  lava-like  flow  of  .passion 
was  made  scrappy,  music  with  fitful 
little  explosions  and  quickly  dying 
gusts. 
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settled  in  'Chicago  as  the  successor  of  p Mr.  Rubinstein,  as  we  have  said,  has 
Arthur  Frier) helm  mu.ie  .ehaol  a weH-developed  technic  for  purely  me- 


Arthur  Friedheim  in  a music  school 
He  resigned  his  position  last  summer  to 
devote  himself  to  concert  playing.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  played  here 
recently  at  a Kneisel  quartet  concert. 
Not  long  ago  in  Chicago  he  gave  a two- 
piano  recital  with  Mr.  Bauer,  and  there 
was  talk  .of  one  hero,  but  the  managers 


ohamcal  purposes,  although  he  showed 
yesterday  by  occasionally  sti  iking 
false  notes  in  melodic  figures  and  by 
uneven  quality  of  bravura,  that  he  is 
not  yet  fully  master  of  his  teehnic. 
His  touch  is  agreeable,  often  poetic;  lie 
knows  how  to  sing  a melody;  he  has  a 
sense  of  color.  He  has  'cached  the 
point  when  he  should  toil  after  inter- 
pretation.—for  he  does  not  seem  to  be 


The  host  that  ran  be  said  of  him  I* 
t Lut  he  Is  a player  Who  given  promise. 
Hut  ho  should  quickly  make  this  prom- 
ise good,  and  no  will  do  tills  only  by 
withdrawing  from  tho  concort  stage, 
by  severe  self-examination  hy  study  of 
aesthetics  under  a musical  taskmaster 
.rather  than  under  a lush  emotionalist, 
by  a cultivation  of  that  which  Is  vlrllo 
|aiid  noble  In  expression. 

HU4  - i : 1 7 * ' 

THE  WORK  IS  IMPERFECT,  j 
BUT  INDISPENSABLE 
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Concerts  of  the  Week — The 
Symphony  Quartet  in  Cam-  | 
bridge— Boston  Singing 
Class — Harold  Bauer's  Fare- 
well Piano  Recital. 


HE  second  volume  of  the 
revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Grove’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and 
Musicians  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan 
Company  (New  York 
and  London).  It  is  a volume  of  nearly 
$09  pages,  and  It  contains  articles  from 
"F"  to  "Lysberg,”  inclusive. 

. When  the  first  volume  of  this  edi- 
tion was  published  about  a year  ago 
Tlie  Herald  in  a review  considered  at 
length  the  impossibility  of  absolute  ac- 
curacy in  compiling  a work  of  sucltj 
great  dimensions,  and  quoted  the  re- 
mark of  Fetis  in  answer  to  some  who* 
reproached  him  for  Inaccuracies  in  his 
own  "Biographie  Universelle  des 
siciens”:  "If  10  men  should  go  to  work 
to  correct  these  imperfections  and 
should  spend  10  years  in  research  there 
■vould  still  be  inaccuracies.”  And  The 
Herald  in  the  same  review  pointed  out 
in  .this  first  volume  inaccurate  state- 
ments which  seemed  the  result  of  gross 
. :ii  elessness.  Some  of  the  misstate- 
ments have  been  corrected  in  the  ”Ad- 
d;  mla  et  Corrigenda,”  published  at  the  I 
end  of  the  second  volume. 

This  second  volume  seems  at  a glance 
to  be  more  carefully  prepared  as  far  as  . 
contemporaneous  musical  history  is  1 
concerned.  There  are  a few  mistakes  | 
that  lie  easily  on  the  surface,  exposed  i 
even  to  the  glance  of  any  layman  who  E 
reads  the  newspapers. 

Thus  Gabrielle  Krauss,  according  to  U 
i he  dictionary,  died  "in  October.  1903.” 

As  a matter  of  fact  she  did  not  die 
until  Jan.  6,  1906.  The  writer  of  the 
-article  "Krauss”  simply  followed  Rle- 
mann’s  "Musik-Lexikon.”  an  excellent 
book,  which,  however,  is  not  infallible. 

Nor  is  Guilmant  now  organist  of  the  1 1 
Trinite  In  Paris,  as  is  here  stated.  He  . 
resigned  his  position  in  1901.  ]N 

The  statement  that  Adolphe  Jullten  j 
became  musical  critic  of  the  Journal  I] 
des  Debats,  “thus  succeeding  to  the  J 
pest  held  by  Berlioz  and  Reyer.”  is  not  I 
irue.  Mr.  Jullien  did  not  join  the  staff 
of  .lie  Journal  des  Debats  until  1893. 
iincl  Reyer  did  not  resign  *until  toward 
the  end  of  1899. 

We  are  told  that  when  young  Mr. 
Prmdennis  first  worked  for  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  as  book  reviewer  he 
would  have  looked  through  Macaulay's 
History  or  Herschel's  Astronomy  If 
the  volumes  had  been  put  before  him.  m 
meditated  his  opinion  over  a cigar  andiS, 
signified  his  august  approval  of  eitherf'| 
author  as  if  he  had  been  “their  born, 
superior  and  indulgent  master  and  pat-  ’. 
ron.”  And  he  owned  later  that  aflB 
that  period  of  hio  life  he  would  not  J 
have  hesitated  at  24  hours’  notice  to 
!nive  a judgment  upon  the  encyclopae- 
dia. 

It  is  easy  to  detect  in  any  production 
of  large  dimensions  the  work  of  many 
hands,  misstatements  of  fact  that  have' 
been  in  certain  instances  handed  down 
from  Walther  to  Gerber  and  from  the 
latter  to  Fetis.  The  ancient  authorities 
often  differ  in  the  matter  of  a date. 
Nor  is  it  always  possible  to  be  sure  of. 
contemporaneous  testimony.  Here  Is  a, 
case  in  point.  In  Grove’s  Dictionary 
the  date  of  d’Indy’s  birth  is  given  as 
March  27.  1851,  and  the  writer  of  t 1k 
article,  Mr.  Adolphe  Jullien.  a carefu 
man.  adds  in  a footnote:  "Date  veri-l 
lied  by  register  of  birth!”  This  date  if  1 
also  glv^n  in  the  list  of  laureats  pub-’N 
fished  In  Constant  Pierre's  “Conserva- 
toire National”  (Paris,  1900),  and  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  the  birthdate  of  a 
puoil  Is  taken  from  the  birth  certifi- 
cate. Yet  Mr.  d’Indy  once  wrote  to  us 
that  he  was  not  born  In  1851,  but  In  1852. 

Mr.  Fuller  Mnltlnnd. 

The  chief  objection  that  might  rea- 
s nably  be  brought  against  this  revised 
edition  of  Grove’s  Dictionary  is  the  ex- 
traordinary lack  of  proportion  in  the 
disiribution  of  space,  and  this  objection  I 
is  a serious  one.  The  editor.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fuller  Maitland,  is  responsible  for  the  I 
(iisproportlonate  allotment  of  space,  for  I 
trie  rejection  of  names  of  musicians  j 
that  should  be  found  here,  for  the  ad  , 
mission  of  names  of  trifling  worm. 


DICTIONARY  REVIEWED 


TXBTDIKAND  eJAEGSEi, 

BATRITONX 


/was  he  that  was  chosen  as wished  ?n 
| >‘he  articles  about  pubhshea 

the  new  volumes  of  the  Encj  ci opa ^ 
[Britannica  three  years  a0o,  a 

hen  severely  and  justly  criticised  by 
I tr.  Ernest  Newman  for  his  “errors  ot 
critical  judgment"  and  ”'^'1?eritaT5  ® 
terrors  of  fact  and  taste.”  M hat  Mt. 
LNewman  said  of  him  in  connection 
■with  the  Encvclopaedia  Britanmca  may  | 
-tell  be  said  of  him  now  as  editor  ot 
L-ove’s  Dictionary:  ,. 

»"You  can  forgive  a man  estimating  j 
Piis  own  personal  friends  at  something 
■more  than  their  real  value,— it  is  a 
• general  failing  we  are  all  P^one  to 
land  in  a book  of  his  own  he  has  every 
( right  to  express  his  opinions  of  tnese 
I friends  as  energetically  and  as  one- 
Isidedly  as  he  likes;  but  when  he  be- 
1 comes  the  editor  of  one  section  ot  a 
[large  Encyclopaedia, -as  it 
[little  wheel  among  a hundred  bi„  ones 

| he  should  run  his  department  equitably 
land  objectively,  he  Should  sink  hn 
[personal  prejudices  and  prepossessions 
land  give  every  one  a fair  field,  he 
f should  not  impose  his  own  bias  upon 
■the  general  reader;  he  should  not  at- 
tempt to  snatch  the  authority  of  the 
great  total  machine  for  the  errors  and 
perversities  of  his  own  little  wheel  Tlns 
I am  sorry  to  say,  is  what  Mi-  '-il  e 5 
• Maitland  has  done,  with  the  result  that 
[nine-tenths  of  the  musical  pages  of  the 
[Encyclopaedia  are  not  worth  any  one  s j 
[while  to  turn  up.  Without  the  slightest 
personal  feeling  against  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland— whom,  indeed,  I respect  as  a 
scholar  and  a 'gentleman  even  though  l 
differ  from  him  so  often— I am  bound  to 
sav  that  the  music  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
fs  yso  hopelessly  bad  merely  and  simply 
because  he  was  intrusted  with  the  di- 
' rection  of  it.  No  doubt  he  did  not  mean 
to  be  prejudiced,  yet  his  prejudices  have 
1 barred  the  door  to  many  great  men  and 
great  ideals;  no  doubt  he  did  not  think 
his  personal  friendships  were  unduly 
I dominant  with  him,  yet  they  have  had 
1 the  effect  of  giving  to  his  personal 
I friends  an  amount  of  space  ludicrously 
I incommensurate  with  their  deserts. 

Lack  of  Proportion. 

No  one  with  any  sense  of  humor  will 
be  seriously  disturbed  at  finding  four 
pages  devoted  to  Sir  George  Grove,  who, 
as  Mr  Graves  remarks  in  his  biograph- 
ical sketch,  was  “neither  a scholar,  a 

| "Trnguist,  nor  a musician”  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  words. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  tnis?  Ga- 
briel Faure,  a most  original  and  poetic 
composer,  does  not  have  a column,  while 
J.  B.  Faure,  the  singer,  has  over  a col- 
umn, and  Isidor  Georg  Henscihel  has 
Over  a page,  with  a carefully  prepared 
catalogue  of  his  works!  The  article  on 
Isidor  Georg  Henschel  is  colored  witn 
eulogistic  adjectives,  “beautiful,”  “sym- 
pathetic,” “wonderful.”  And  yet  Mr. 
Henschel  will  not  be  satisfied.  The 
statement  that  he  has  “almost  com- 
pletely retired  from  public  life”  wall 
fret  him.  What!  No  mention  of  his 
pedagogic  life  in  New  York?  There  will 
surely  be  a correction  in  the  third  vol- 
ume, or  possibly  a printed  slip  will  bo 
inserted  in  the  second  volumes  still  un- 


Miss  Evangeline  Florence,  a soprano, 
born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  nearly  a 
column,  twice  as  much  space  as  that 
given  10  Emma  Calve  or  Rose  Caron, 
while  there  is  no  mention  of  that  most 
distinguished  dramatic  singer,  Adele 
Isaac.  Pierre  Gailhard,  once  a bari- 
tone and  now  manager  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  has  nearly  two  columns,  and 
Gayarre,  the  great  tenor,  only  a few 
lines. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  over  a 
lumn.  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  his 
title,  “Druryolanus.”  David  Kennedy, 
‘the  Scottish  vocalist.”  has  nearly  two 
olumns,  and  we  are  told  the  thrilling 
Bfact  that  while  he  was  a house  painter 
pe  wished  to  hear  Templeton,  who  was 
to  ring  10  or  12  miles  away;  he  made 
h.„  distance  in  two  hours,  and  then. 


Edith  thomFsoh, 

PIANIST. 


having  no  money  to  pay  for  admission, 
“he  stood  throughout  tne  whole  per- 
formance. in  the  pelting  rain,  with  ear 
to  keyhole,  and  then  took  to  the  road 
again  to  be  ready  for  work  at  6 In  the 
morning.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
given  all  the  variations  of  Anton  Filtz’s 
name,  Filz,  Fils,  Filse,  Fieltz,  but  the 
most  important  fact  in  the  life  of  this 
’cellist  at  Mannheim  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury is  ignored;  he  died  from  immoder- 
ate indulgence  in  spiders,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  eating  with  keen  relish, 
for  he  fancied  that  the  taste  of  them 
was  not  unlike  that  of  strawberries. 
Pohl  refers  to  this  glorious  death  in  his 
life  of  Haydn.  Nor  was  Filtz  alone  In 
his  gastronomic  taste.  DeEalande,  the 
astronomer,  who  died  in  1807,  ran  after 
spiders,  as  Peignot  describes  him,  caught 
1 them  with  the  utmost  c.nJft,  took  them 
to  his  mouth,  sucked  them  slowly,  and 
swallowed  them  with  delicious  sensual- 
itv  Mbrnellns  Fmnlrious  was  thus  wont' 


ieUDOXT>jH  GrAN£, 

piAnx^t. 

to  use  the  webs  of  spiders  found  in  the  , 
cvnress  tree  as  a remedy  for' the  ^out. 
Centuries  ago  a beautiful  light  o love 
at  Alexandria  was  fed  on  spiders  fiom 
her  childhood  to  be  used  as  a poisoner 
for  political  purposes,  for  venom  evapo 
1 1 rated  from  her.  A noble  young  virgin  in  1 
Cologne  was  fed  only  with  spiders  fiom 
her  tender  vears.  Albertus  Magnus  tells 
£he  story  f “She  at  3 years  of  age  would 
search  about  the  walls  of  the  house 
hunting  for  spiders,  which  she  "’Quid 
not  only  eat,  but  delighted  in  that  feed 

body.  . the  kitchen  to  the  Right 

him  o0  01  40 Greedily, such  was 
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some  stir  in  his  day. 
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Sundry  Omissions. 

There  are  bibliographical  omissions 
which  should  not  be  in  a work  of  this 
scope  and  importance.  A bibliographi- 
cal article,  which  is  necessarily  more 
or  less  condensed,  should  refer  the 
reader  to  a life  of  the  subject  or  to  im- 
portant and  authoritative  articles  con- 
cerning him.  There  is  no  mention  un- 
der the  article  Zdenko  Fibich  of  C.  L. 
Richter’s  life  of  him  (Prague,  1900,  270 
pp  ) The  reader  is  not  told  that  Eugen 
Gura,  the  baritone,  wrote  his  own  me- 
moirs (Leipsic,  1905).  There  is  no  refer- 
ence to  von  Prochaska’s  life  of  Robert 
Franz  (Leipsic,  1894)  or  to  La  Mara  s 
sketch,  or  to  W.  Waldmann’s  boqk, 
published  in  1895.  There  is  no  allusion 
to  L M Gottschalk’s  "Notes  of  a 
Pianist”  (Philadelphia,  1S81).  a volume 
of  4S0  pages,  a personal  document  of 
much  value  and  interest,  which  gives  an 
interesting  picture  of  musical  life  in 
the  United  States  during  the  pianists 
virtuoso  years.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  s 
essays  on' music  are  mentioned,  but  the 
reader  is  not  told  that  all  the  essays 
on  music  were  some  years  ago  taken 
from  the  mass  of  Hoffmann’s  writings 
and  published  at  a reasonable  price  in  * 
one  volume  bv  H.  vagi  Ende  (Cologne 
and  Leipsic).  in  the  “Universal  Biblio- 
thek  fuer  Musiklitteratur.” 

There  Is  a long  and,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent  article  on  instrumenta- 
tion by  Mr.  Frederick  Corder,  but  there 

Is  no  allusion  to  the  ^P^^^TntaUom”  i 

ab£  “Histqire  de  rinstri mental 

by  H.  Lavoix  the  > ?uPsY,U,prious  stu- 

an  indispensable  book  to  ad  se 

dents  of  music.  sketch  ot 

T rur-thenMM&7f  r tno st  1 earn ed  ana 
Lavoix  (184b-189i),  a most  Tfi,  _„ta  the 

careful  writer  on  “Unl3|ntioned, 

faPe^u^^l!^UeMusiU-dan^lq^a^ 

°dfu  Furnmrmo^  Lj^thg 

younger  was  a Parisian  t exikon” 
bf  repute.  Riemann’s  Musik  Lexieui 

(1905)  does  him  justice.  Sohule  in 

The  sketch  of  the  Hocii ‘ »^ann-s 

Famous"  and  pamphlet  against 

Quack-Salber  . (1<00?;Sto  * the  music 
most  entertaining  '1  (he  time.  is 

meAtmned  by  ^e’thif  the  bool^was 

whom  Liszt  wrote  the  letters  .^“thPre 

^Un^ere„W’  4^>?ume  under 

aws  Jbr.r-a; 

Josef  Hofmann,  the  piani.  • , , 

ToaCalluesiinmtod  the  terrible,  tragedy 
I ( l 


,°f  Ivathlnka  HW®P!iRtor 

lon?»fmn*fir-  ft  !,rfl|r?ds  tbat  wnB  for 

t iw?  tima  tlio  talk  of  Europe? 

* »h«.?2fc,(?Of.ers.0r  tb®  United  States 
® ?U|*bifu Hy  looked  after  by  the 

tierlcan  editors.  Messrs.  H.  R iCreli- 

inLn"d/i7?-  ,™,d.rlohi  bul  Panels  rff>p- 
inson  (1731-1791).  • the  first  Amerlean 
,oct-composer.  ' as  Mr.  O.  a.  Sonneck 
r™r n?3*T  z<i8  b,m  ,n  un  elaborate  bio- 
whiun!0?  8k®tch  (Washington.  1903).  is 
* b?,ly  f°J50tten  ° *!  b®  wns  pushed  aside 
* scramble  for  admission  to 
lied  i5“pl®  °f  fam®-  ,?oor  Hopklnson 
3®“  . on^  aRO  and  could  not  send  in  a 
ihort  account  of  his  musical  career 
In  the  article,  “Horn,"  there  is  no 
iLstoI^'n'0!  the  1.n8trlII««nt  with  three 

>vl Henri"  oiAn,r0tiary  c/llnd«r  invented 
L*“r*  Chaussler  of  Paris,  who  is 
uso  the  author  of  a project  to  trims- 
?r.T  b5’  notation  all  transposing  ln- 

nentaBn a«» "h?  "cn-transposing  Instru- 
aents.  See  his  Notice  explicative  sur 

88'n"0lTherX  11nstru?’0,lts  0,1  Ut"  (Paris, 
Ky' V»nini#!r°i  ? a lonK  description  of 

rrf  <>ninHonic  horn  in  Constant  Pierre’s 
Feature  Instrumental®  a Imposition 
ni\  erselle  do  18S9”  (Paris  1890)  of 

l°errTn  "<?.  ™*ntlon  o f &fau°- 

ln  Grove  s,  although  he  was  one 
i ‘J?®  n’°8t  distinguished  horn  players 
£ok  nJ9fliofc<?nt,ury  (born  ln  »54,  he 

Mvatorv  in  i&nIZe  aj  the  Paris  Con- 
wvaiorj!  m 1880,  and  was  afterward 

"?.wn  «*  a virtuoso  in  German? 

•ell  as  France);  but  Mr  Lazarus  » 
findon  clarinetist,  is  not  neglected 
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"ads  ‘ba  “his  execution 

.«?«!&  “Loretej^" 
>r  Instance.  Mendelssohn's  fragment 
fan  opera  is  described  at  some  lSith 
V'sef, 18  meat,ion  of  operas  by  Bruch 
aer'  ^ |1J’  no  mention  of  tlie 
slbonl-  Falchi,  Cata- 
"ln«  or  ten  others?  And  there 
notice  taken  of  cantatas.  e£fi- 

me  eVe"  °f  Slleher's  or  Lhsz^s 


Critical  Opinions. 

We  have  little  to  say  about  the  crit- 
al  opinions  expressed  in  this  second 
Jlume.  "X  like  port,"  said  Mr.  Andrew 
ang  to  Mr.  George  Moore.  "Do  you?" 
nswered  Mr.  Moore  to  Mr  Lane-  "r 
^ sherry."  it  may  be  said  that  some 
the  biographical  articles  are  both 
®cr|minative  and  appreciative-  others 
® ,Jn®ular  or  philistine.  Mr  Paul 

i^aghhte,ma^'?,^ 

^ T te-'Vri^HIfS 

.TreatMhrarmaChim'  a"d>  after  *»•  does 

rf  NewmarcT  ZrTlf  a^exce^ 

rh'ere  are  24  illustrations,  and  some 
them  are  of  little  worth  as  por  Iraki 
as  specimens  of  art.  p 118 

With  all  its  imperfections  and  faults 
v r?' 'fed  edition  of  Grove’s  Dietion- 
T ls  ,an,  indispensable  book  for  the 
icS,iUdent-  or  for  t,1e  general  iibra- 
' lrf  1?  80,me  .misinformation  in 
if  there  is  insular,  irritating  or 
lUsing  criticism  in  it,  there  is  afso  a 
st  amount  of  lnformaton  and  sane 
, d stimulating  criticism.  A reader 
■ h'g  3i  J?p  for  ref«reoce,  is  tempted  to 
lid  and  forget  time.  What  Mr  Arthur 
mens  said  of  the  old  edition  in  still 
•ro  pertinent  today:  “As  a.  matter  nf 
ereef.  I contend  that  Grov™  ’Dil- 
nar>  of  Musicians’  is  as  good  a corn- 
lion  for  a wet  day  in  the  country  as 
v volume  of  Larousse  or  of  the  'En- 
:l9paedia  Britannica.’  " 
c.mostJmpo.rt5nt  articles  are  those 
Cesar  Franck,  Handel.  Haydn.  In- 
umentation,  in  which  there  are  illus- 
tions  from  Strauss’  later  works,  Cas- 
ntj.  ’ ‘ braries  and  collections  of  music. 

Sere  Vs0Tner'°An  S,,5Canty  iustice  is 
M£’,  A!,en  A-  Brown  s collection 
en  by  him  to  the  Public  Library  of 
s city,  and  the  tabulated  lists  of  his- 
>es  of  music  in  which,  however  the 
ellent  works  of  Mr.  Edward  D'ckin- 
as  are  Mr-  Sonneck's' 
?„‘UabVL  w°rks  on  early  American 
-ory.  though  here,  strange  to  say.  is 
passing  reference  to  Lavoix's  "Hls- 
e de  1' Instrumentation.”  The  long 
cie  on  fingering  may  well  excite  dis- 
sion;  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  article  on 
m is  rigidly  conservative  and  early 
tonan  as  is  the  same  -writer’s  ar- 
son harmony,  from  which  it  might 
Inferred  that  Cesar  Franck  and  his 
lls  and  Debussy  had  never  lived  and 
,te-  The  article  on  Liszt  is  inade- 
te.  W hat  is  to  be  said  of  a critic 
i can  say  of  Liszt:  "As  a man,  an 
rpretative  artist,  and  a creator  of 
uc,  Liszt  stands  before  us  as  a man  . 
whom  sympathy  was  a far  stronger 
g than  imagination"?  But  the  crlti-  - 
l in  this  volume  is  often  irritating.  ! 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  Robert  i 
jssrnan.  the  'cellist,  "lias  all  the  ; 

■ It  es  wh(o)i  combine  to  make  an  ao-  : 
pllshed  artist”  and  that  he  "pos'- 
es  an  unusually  powerful  tone."  The 
h is  that  Mr.  Hausmann's’  tone  is 
ularly  ary  and  unsympathetic;  we 
■d  him  as  a quartet  player  when  the 
■•him  quartet  was  at  the  height  of 
•enown,  and  often  as  a virtuoso  in 
best  years.  By  the  was',  there  is  no 

- 

Ion  of  Joseph  Hollmanrt,  the  'cel- 

■ 


1899.  Mil 

the  knee,  a pr 

uncertain  words  by  phyblelnns 
and -not  approved  by  eonnolss. 

Miss  Listemnim  Is  a daughter  of 
Bernhard  Llateniann,  violinist  and 
duct  or.  who  played  an  Important  part 
In  the  history  of  music  In  this  city,  and 
now  lives  in  Chicago.  Site  was  born 
here  In  1882.  She  began  her  vocal  .studios 
in  Chicago,  and  in  190l>  slip  went  to  Eu- 
rope. She  studied  lit  Dresden  with  Miss 
I Haenlsch  uud  in  TBerlln  with  Mme. 
Ivempner.  and  appeared  In  public.  On 
her  return  to  tills  country  site  sang  In 
concerts  in  western  states  and  in  a 
performance  of  "Faust”  at  the  Audit- 
orium. Chicago.  Her  first  appearance  in 
Boston  was  at  a "Grieg  Abend,”  an 
entertainment  given  a little  over  a week 
ago.  Her  voice  Is  of  an  agreeable,  sym- 
pathetic quality,  one  well  suited  to  emo- 
tional music.  Slio  will  probably  give  a 
concert  in  Boston  early  next  season. 

Miss  Thompson,  the  pianist,  is  well 
[known  here.  She  wifi  give  a.  concert 
with  Mr.  Jaeger,  her  betrothed,  in  Stoin- 
ert  Hall  next  Tuesday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Jaeger  is  the  son  of  the  late  Ferdinand 
Jaeger  (1838-1902).  am  operatic  tenor  who 
won  distinction  especially  in  Wagnerian 
parts  at  Bayreuth,  Vienna  and  btutt- 
gart.  In  his  latbr  years  he  was  the  first 
to  make  the  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf  known 
to  the  Viennese  public.  The  baritone’s 
mother,  Aurelia  Jaeger,  formerly  a 
t acher  of  singing  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
S “P'-  If  ,n°w  at  the  head  of  Mr. 
Conned  s Metropolitan  opera  school. 

Jae??r  was  taught  ch ie rtf  by  his 
iatner.  He  sang  in  opera  at  Carisruhe 
and  appeared  as  guest  in  various  opera 
houses  of  Germany  and  Austria.  This 
Rnatnn6  Public  appearance  Jxx 

®b?,t°n’  He  has  also  sung  here  in  : 
private  concerts. 

0 C-  Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist,  was  born  | 
l nnr.?^ncb  1877'  He  made  his  first 
( appearance  m public  when  lie  was  10  1 
!yeMd.  but  af,  a 'cellist.  Two  years 
pspeare<?  as  a Pianist.  He  be- 
^Udy.  seri 9US when  he  was  16 
yeaf®  °ld  with  his  uncle,  Carl  Esch- 
mann-Dumur,  and  later  with  Busari 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  Ber- 
lin in  1899,  When  he  appeared  with  or- 
cnestra  as  pianist  and  as  composer  of 
?:  symphony.  In  1901  he  succeeded  Ar- 
thur  Friedheim  as  piano  teacher  at  a 
fehool  in  Chicago,  and  he  re- 
I signed  this  position  last  summer  to  de- 
I t£te  h'mse!r,  t0  concerts  and  composi- 
tion.  He  will  be  the  pianist  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  this  week.  His  first 
appearance  here  was  at  a Kneisel  quar- 
»v.«COPCelp  Tan.  9,  1906.  when  he  played 
quarte?110  par*’  Chausson’s  piano 

The  Hendpn  Chronicle  of  March  3 
published  this  curious  note:  "Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wood  has  received  a generous  com- 
mission from  a lady  who  desires  to 
remain  anonymous.  Knowing  the  pov- 
erty  that  haunts  many  professional  fe- 
!??le,  vocalists  and  instrumentalists, 
this  lady  has  agreed  to  supply  them 
fUni?\,for„  the  Purchase  of  cos- 
tumes suitable  for  concert  wear.  Com- 
munications to  Mr.  Wood  at  Queen's 
Hall  will  be  treated  confidentially." 

Mme.  Nordica  was  nearly  hit  .some 
tb?/S  fs°  by„a  big:  dr°P  which  fell  on 
the  stage  of  the  Metropolita.  Opera 
House.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this 
season  that  singers  there  h&ve  nar- 
rowly  escaped  injury.  This  shows  that 
the  reports  of  poor  stage  management 
are  unfounded,  otherwise  some  one 
would  have  been  killed. 

Harold  D Phillips,  who  will  give 
aa  plTan  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  is  an  Englishman,  the 
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[I never  sung 
I names  go? 
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published  ri 
this  band. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Ha 
the  summer  dull  ns  he 
garden.  The  mnnngi-i 
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d.  has  mode  (lie  The  Ceelllu  Roeh-iy  ,iH.-isi 
w York  joiirn  il  Anita  Rio,  sopr.-ino';  ,\| ,’-M 
"tr-iii'  story"  of  Woods,  contrail".  Mr 
. It  is  amusing  tenor,  and  Mr.  • ' niiininari  b 
amersteln  found  4f*ve  Its  Iasi  eon- . ri  .i  s’vn 
snt  on  his  roof  OP  Tuesday  evi  niug.  April  ; 
of  a mlnstrol  I k rum  me  will  inclinl,.  l:ichu 

I ho®h?T,  *2“  h"^  ®;b0«i  « i'tllc  oroheatr.-i  p7n” I'leFs" "pV.'wIi  V"!', h,’ 

ee°n?ad^"a"d,bPard  ln  th<'  l»-ccnt.  29-  was  produced  in  this  conn 
cent.  30-ceni  theatres  Homewlii-re  In  Oratorio  Socirtv  oi  \,  w v, 
nrsno>;iV,'!nln’  an,d  he  Scribed  the  an-  year  ago.  V 'W  ^ 

inVne?«f  llCi°r  who  n'ad'’  *ho  Mr.  Ulldolph  Ganz  will  gl 

tru?!?  Hammersu  in  took  a Plano  r.-eltal  In  Boston  on  M 

tlilscomliieTor  "t Z%!ng  aind  a?u*rht  out  n,oon'  the  26th,  at  o’clock 
, , ?l  ,r'  Two  "e"kK  after  Crei-  play  Beethoven's  Sonata  ai 
d?.n  s!  llls  band  packed  the  roof  gar-  Brahms'  Varlatlonn  on 

nlaver  m %sSroatoJi'<!  a trombono  jtetmir 

piayer  In  the  Banda  Rossa.  When  the 
band  was  disbanded  he  went  with  a 
few  players  to  Atlantic  City  and  th'-re 
“f  evolved  his  theories  of  artisticail v 
violent  conducting.  The  "Italian  Milh 
tnry  Band  that  saved  Mr.  Hamine.- 
WeRi  s summer  was  picked  up  cvery- 
wiiere.  Mr.  Crcatore  took  some  of  tie- 
men  qf,  the  Banda  Rosa  and  other  plaj  - 
""ww  lassooed  In  the  brickyards  of 
Philadelphia. 


me 


Hi 


LOCAL. 

The  Hoffmann  quartet  played  at  a 
"studio  muslealo”  in  Steinway  Hall, 
New  York,  last  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  programme  Included  Beethoven's 
quartet,  op.  18,  No.  6,  and  Schumann's 
piano  quintet  (Mr.  Gustave  Frese  pian- 
ist). 

Mr.  Hans  Schneider  of  Pro'vidence,  R. 
I.,  whose  lecture  course  here  on  the 
Psycho-Physiology  of  Piano  Playing  was 
completed  last  Friday,  will  give  the 
lectures  again  next  Reason  on  account 
of  the  interest  expressed  in  them. 

The  21st  Sunday  chamber  concert  m 
Chiekering  Hail,  March  25.  will  be  given 
by  the  Margulies  trio  of  New  York. 

Tlie  fifth  concert  in  the  artist  course 
of  the  Faelten  pianoforte  school  will  be 
given  on  Wednesday  evening.  April  4, 
by  Messrs.  Faelten.  pianist;  Hess,  vio- 
bnist;  Ferir,  viola;  Warnke,  'cellist. 
The  programme  will  include  Beethoven's 
cello  sonata  in  A major,  op.  69,  Bach’s  i 
chaconne,  Brdhms’  piano  quartet  in  I 
Cr  minor,  op.  25. 


del,  Alkan's  "After  tho  Battl 

Ravel’s  "Frolic  of  Waters"  and  I’uvune 
on  tlie  death  of  a young  girl.  Debussy's 
Prelude  in  A minor,  Gneg’s  Ballade. 
Liszt's  "Fountains  at  the  Villa  d'E-t<- ■' 
Petrarch's  Somu-t  and  the  Dante  Sonata. 

A benefit  concert  will  be  given  to  Mr 
Gerleke  before  Ills  departure  for  Europe 

The  members  or  tlie  Immaculate  t'on- 
ceptlon  Church  choir  of  Salem.  30  voice* 
assisted  by  singers  from  Boston  mak- 
ing a chorus  of  70.  will  give  a grand  eon- 
cert  Sunday  evening  In  the  Salem  The- 
atre. The  chorus,  under  the  direction  of 
the  organist,  Mr.  P.  J.  Mallev,  h 
preparing  two  compositions,  Vlllier’s 
"Stanford,"  to  he  sung  without  accom- 
paniment. A cantata  will  also  he  sung 
as  well  as  other  selections.  The  choir 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  J J.  O'Callag- 
han, Miss  L.  C.  Phillips,  Mr.  C S \|.-- 
Evilla  and  t lie  theatre  orchestra. 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

A Wagner  programme  played  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  is  always 
sure  to  attract  a large  audience  to  Sym- 
phony Hall,  and  this  in  its  connection 
with  the  second  pension  fund  concert, 
which  will  be  given  on  Sunday  evening, 
April  1,  will  undoubtedly  fill  tho  house 
to  overflowing.  This  will  be  Mr.  Geric- 
ke’s  last  pension  fund  concert.  The  or- 
chestra will  have  the  assistance  of  the 
Thursday  Morning  and  Apollo  clubs,  and 
of  Mrs.  Hissem  de  Moss,  soprano,  and 
Miss  Lilia  Ormond,  contralto.  The  pure-  t 
ly  orchestral  numbers  will  be  the  over-  ] 
ture  to  “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  selec- 


ture  iu  x iic  x'  ijjns  x/u.wmi , 

r minor,  op.  25.  1 tlons  from  ’‘Siegfried"  and  "Goetter- 

Subscribers  for  the  third  series  of  daemnjerung,"  and  the  introduction  and 
Sunday  chamber  concerts  may  secure  i "Love’s  Death”  from  "Tristan  and 

thair  present  seats  for  the  two  special  Isolde.”  Mrs.  Hissem  de  Moss,  with  the 

co*:ert3  to  be  given  on  the  Friday  Thursday  Morning  Club,  will  sing  the 

?vwjlngs  of  April  6 and  13,  bv  applying  spinning  chorus  and  ballade  from  "The 

to  Ethel  L.  Whall,  manager  of  Chicker-  Flying  Dutchman”  (act  2),  and  the  Apol- 

."o-  t-  . ...  ]o  dUb  wj]j  sins.  in  the  grail  scene  (act 


to  Ethel  L.  Whall,  manager  of  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,  to  whorp  checks  should  be 
made  payable,  on  or  bef.ore  March  26. 
Public  sale  of  tickets  for  both  concerts 
opens  on  Monday,  March  26,  at  9 A.  M. 
Single  ticket  sale  opens  Monday,  April 
— , at  9 A.  1M- 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  will  give  a farewell 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hal]  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  March  28,  at  3 o’clock. 
He  will  play  Bach’s  fantasia  in  C minor, 
intermezzo  in  B minor,  op.  119 
and  Ca/priccis  in  B minor,  op.  76;  De- 
bussy’s "Isle  Joyeuse,”  Schumann's 
rantasia  in  C major,  Chopin’s  ballade 
two  01  -Mendelssohn's  Songs 
Without;  Words,  Alkan’s  "Wind."  Liszt's 
Waldesrauschen"  and  the  "Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  transcription  from  “The 
Valkyrie. 

Miss  Ellen  Yerrington  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  March  28,  at  8 o'clock  She 
p ay  port's  fantasia  in  C minor, 
Mendelssohn  s Serious  Variations  Beet- 
hoven s sonata,  op.  110  Mrs  Rpach-  = 
•'^flies’’  Regina  Watson^'  nfazurica 
etude.  Chopin  s fantasia,  op  49,  and 
H*sz.t.s  Legend  of  St.  Francis  Walking 
h?,vwe  Waves.”  A dweller  in  Cam- 
bridge. she  has  studied  with  Mr  Faei- 
CaPen.  and  for  five 


1)  of  “Parsifal."  The  «ale  of  seats  will 
[ begin  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday, 
March  23.  Mail  orders  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  C.  A.  Eilis,  Symphony 
Hall. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

S1'  3-:3°  P-  M-.  20th 

ChFkerimr  & Sons  m'Sanizc>d  by 

soprano,  will  ship-  Hissem  do  Moss, 

del  Ktuckeu  Lr-hmann  T-  sb'n  Ge,;man'  Van 
and  Wolf,  m'm  \?»H^Xnx-h?ikofsl:-'-B,al'nls 
Elsa  Rneipor  vlini?  xNic|*°ls.  violinist;  Miss 
1st.  will  plav  tho  tb-fiV 3nd  Mr’  TaeliCr.  pian- 

p,ay 


A Y—Steiiiei-tllafi  3?%!* 

Thoinpsoin  pianist ,^andC°Mreri-',by 

made”  and  “Jardin  sois  lr  -,1-4n8 

"To  a Water  Lily’ 


erlck  Bridge,  Parratt  and  IlSbtrt  Par?y  Brattle  a? 8 ^'enins  ** 

and  at  the  age  of  15  won  the  harmnnv  n«nQ  ® o cloM  More  than 

bs*  ft 


uver  more 

than  100  competitors.  He  has  been  or- 
ganist at  Esher,  the  home  of  the 
Duchess  of  Albany,  and  at  St.  .Andrews 
i-iondon.  He  has  composed  two  sym- 
nh^onjes,  ^antatas,  chamber  music,  etc 


r L"e  lllsl  lirne.  and  by  Mr. 
The  re?enf  thld  Mr’  Heinrich  Gebhard.  I 
TuStl  ™ f t.1?e  Programme  will  also  ln-  | 
elude  Mozarts  quartet  In  C major  (K.  1 
46o)  and  Mendelssohn’s  octet  in  E flat 
rnSri-t  ‘2-, B_0Sb0P  Symphony 


PERSONAL. 

Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
tne.  Marguerite  ^.Tva,  soprano; 
1 N irginia  Listemann,  soprano;  Miss 
Thompson,  pianist;  Mr.  Ferdinand 
IV baritone,  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz, 
t. 

-r.  Sylva,  it  is  reported,  has  signed 
tract  for  an  engagement  at  the 
’ Ccmique,  Paris,  and  will  make 
there  next  fall  as  Carmen, 
rn  and  educated  at  Brussels, 
moved  to  London,  and  in 
made  her  first  appearance  on 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as 
ter  she  ioined  the  company 

J 


He  is  now  living 'at  Chestnut  Hill’  Inn  ln -,ThJch  th,e  Bostoa  Symphony 

58  ^an‘ft  of  th|  Epis^pa? Church.  3nd  pf  the 

clfonCVfncemed?irndyvrlv^f  *tS  a?hl  a ^ wi)I  =ive 

(Paris)  ofaMarch  lthe  Meroure  Musical)  tion  oi  ^ Carl  Kaufmann.Under  th*  dlreC' 

and  he  is  alio  a joSfnXt  Ru^h^d  in.c'ude  several  old  English 

did  he  sing?  Mr.  Blackburn  B]et  him  "d  Ita]iarl  madrigals,  which  will  be  ac- 
down  as  follows:  "With  every  desire  to  companied  by  Mr.  Dolmetseh  on  the 
.oe  as  kind  as  nossible  to  an  artist  who  'ute-  and  a group  of  instrumental  solos, 
is  strivmg  tQ  do  his  best,  we  cannot  re-  which  he  will  render  upon  the  harpsi- 
nain  fr°m  saying  that  Mr.  Besant  needs  ! cl'“ord  and  clavichord.  The  tickets  al- 
"laoh  more  training  before  he  can  ap-  rcad.v  issued  for  the  evening  of  March 
w”b  aPy  success  on  a public  plat-  23  wil1  bold  good  for  the  new  date. 
I1?-  He  should  pay  especial  attention  March  30.  The  programme  will  include 
vi  ,e,  lraininS  oP  his  sense  of  tune-  he  Croce's  Cynthia.  Vecchi’s  Phillida. 
Should  be  c-ircful  not  to  sing  flat,  sharp  Lowland's  "Shall  I Sue.”  Ford’s  "Since 
-Piv  Hx'r3,1  ,in  the  wrong  keys  of  the  flrst  1 saw  Your  face,”  Pearsall’s  “Who 
fai’,°Sv,wbPcb  be  interprets;  for  undoubt-  Slla11  Win,”  Gibbons’  "Silver  Swan  ” 

' U lip  hi)  O 9 ttn  i/IA  TTfUlxl.  _ , T .ooHa'c  "TTa  fl  T-» 


maun;  ,. 

Dmlen'-s’  "Td  7"waitVr°luiw”Pl“?r/  “•i" 

bS;  H^Tgo  IlSTrfieMf  .‘HSU: 

»nd  ‘‘l-'i'uil.]iin;  Je^r-gej^|bM,egpne„Clehe" 

-d'  "kS,X 

Mr°Hnmld aD.'l^fl?iM  M"  0''gaa  r'>cltal  ^ 

Koo?rCS; 

Lost  to  "Me  " Havdn'q-  *‘^?Chr»s L f*v«r®ore 

Entr’act 


Hummel's  f"AlmaS  g ‘-RoaaniuSdl:" 


Of  Life,"' FrVnI’;"“M.T'V.^lle:s  ‘Tiuliaby 

FitlLA-i— Symphony  Hall  2-->o  t>  -»r  

public  rehearsal  nf  t>  ° • M.,  19tb 

oi? 1 h'ZZcog1Z'°  T™;  V: 


cdly  he  has  a voice'whTih^ “contai??? 

esUngytofthpUrdt that  isridecJdedly  inter- 
esting to  the  listener.  He  has  been  ob- 

viousiy  brought  up  in  a good  .school  of  ^uisseau-  anci  also  vocl.  ... 

,a3nd  sings  with  a fine  sense  of  Dvorak,  H.  Parker,  Taneieff.  These 
•musical  emotion.  But  one  must  insist  scdos  for  clavichord  and  harpsichord 
S°-‘_nt-tbai  no  . vocal  accom-  — i ' ~ ' ' ' 


““““  »»  vjiwuuu.-)  ouva  owdii, 

Leslie’s  “Up,  up,  ye  dance.”  Brahms' 
“In  Silent  Night.”  Humperdinck's 
“Fruehiingssehnsucht,”  Faure’s  “Le 
Ruisseau”  and  also  vocal  pieces  by 


will  be  performed:  Two  preludes  by 


- ...  ......  — uidi  no  vocal  accom-  ---  , _ _ .. 

plishment,  however  fine  it  may  be  can  Bach,  Purcell's  "Ground."  Daquin’s 
win  success  unless  the  ear  is  trained  Cuckoo”  and  a toccata  by  Bach, 
also  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  voice  'Mr.  Leandro  Campanari,  violinist. 
At  the  present  moment  Mr.  Geoffrey  aPd  Mr.  Paolo  Gallico,  pianist,  will 
Besant  has  not  reached  that  level;  but  F'ye  a concert  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tues- 


Besant  has  not  reached  that  le?™  bu^  Fi?e 
one  may  trust  that  a few  serious’  and  daT  cvenin 
responsible  words  may  bring  him  >S  a 
sense  of  combining  voice  with  tone.  e?en 
though  so  fine  a musician  as  Mozart 
once -declared  that  feat  to  be  impoL 

roffflS.iW  MiS8  otie  rb®w  did 

rot  fiddle  here  this  season.  The  name 


Bor  tho\  on 
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•Scnttisb  songs.  ln  1 minor,  and 

Symphony  Hail  S P u ,o.x 
the  Symphony  orcheslr-i  ‘ in. 301,1  <’oncert  of 
Pi'iday  afternoon.^  ' Irosr™“«  aa  on 

. <$_i  I o y _ 

SUNDAY  CHAMB'ER  CONCERT. 

While  Too  Long.  It  Was  Attractive. 
\Mth  Pleasing  Solo  Groups  and 
Good  Ensemble. 


0 the  27th.  ^ 

Miss  Edna  May  Anderson,  soprano,  i 1 be  -6th  Sunday  chamber  concert 
and  Miss  Ada  I.  Roope,  contralto,  of  1 the  series  of  Messrs.  Cliickerimr  & S. 
Cambridge  and  Somerville  respectively,  dir-rfp,i  ,,  "f.,S  ^ b 

Will  give  a song  recital  in  Huntingdon  Qlrected  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker. 
Chambers  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening.  Place  yesterday  afternoon  at  C 
Mr.  Charles  Delmont.  bass,  and  Mr.  1 ing  I-Iall.  The  soloists  were  V 
John  Daniels,  tenor,  will  assist  TTiocom  j.  ,r  e 

Hissem  de  Moss,  soprano:  5* 


f/  Nichols,  violinist;  Miss  Elsa  Rucgrger, 
[■  ‘cellist,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  pianist. 
, The  programme  Included  a movement 


f usical 


Famous  Cologne 

And  His  Boston  Friend,  in  Hotel  Room 


from  Beethoven’s  trio  in  B flat  major, 
op.  97;  Schuett’s  trio,  op.  72;  a ‘cello 
sonata  by  Locatelll,  ‘cello  solos  by  Pauro 
and  Popper;  the  following’  violin  solos: 
Two  movements  from  Bruch’s  violin 
concerto  in  G minor,  Lalo’s  “Chant 
Russe"  and  Ries’  “Perpetual  Motion,” 
and  the  following  songs:  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  ‘Romance,"  Brahms*  "Auf  dem 
Schiffe”  and  “Wlr  Wandelten,”  Wolf's 
"Er  Ist's."  Liza  Lehmann’s  Spinning 
Song.  Van  der  Slucken's  “Passion,” 
German’s  "Fair  Flowers.” 

The  concert  was  of  a pleasant  nature, 
but  far  too  long:  the  programme  was 
more  than  sufficient  even  before  the  be- 
ginning of  Schuett’s  trio,  which  came 
last.  The  trio  itself  gives  much  pleas- 
ure. and  although  it  suffered  from  (lie 
disadvantage  of  its  position,  it  made 
some  effect.  The  public  always  finds  in- 
terest in  hearing— and  seeing— solo  art- 
ists of  reputation  give  a joint  perform- 
ance of  any  sort,  and  it  condones  anv 
faults  of  ensemble  for  the  sake  of  the 
spectacular  novelty.  Yesterday  after- 
noon. it  is  a pleasure  to  say.  there  was 
practically  nothing  to  condone,  the  per- 
formance of  the  trios  being  smooth  and 
united.  The  individual  groups  went  weli. 
and  all  tire  soloists  were  recalled.  There 
was  a large  audience. 

The  next  and  • last  concert  of  the 
tes  will  be  given  by  the  Marguiies 
of  New  York. 


concert  of  - e Cologne 
and  the  following  night  mv 
I left  for  Liverpool,  easing  a 6- 
On  the  27th  I must  sail  for  . 
.ponduct  another  concert  on  i. 
rhe  voyage  across  was  far  from 
ant.  but  I have  come  out  of  it\ 
cellent  health.”  ' \ 


Tells  of  His  First  Meeting  an< 

His  Friendship  with  II rah 

The  professor  spoke  very  J ; 1 1 . 
music,  but  in  discussing  his  late  t' 
and  helper,  the  composer,  Brahms 
said : 

I first  met  him  at  Meinlngen,  wi? 

I was  at  work,  and  we  became  i\ 
friends.  He  was  quiet  and  wrapped -\  ' 
In  hjs  music,  but  he  had  the  great  syi 
pathetic  heart  that  dhows  in  his  won: 
v7  hen  we  were  first  together  in  Iff 
and  1873.  Brahms  helped  me  very  muc 
by  his  kindly  criticism  and  advice,  an 
it  was  through  him  that  f went  • t 
Vienna.  Then  our  friendship  'beeam* 
lhan  ?ver-  and  together  w. 
used  to  go  regularly  to  Meiningen  am) 

getheV"rayS  80ent  :ne  summers  to- 

Steinbach’s  voice  was  low  and  full  oi 
feeling  as  he  told  of  Ills  friendship  with 
tne^  con^joser^whom^  he  loved  and  hi' 


* . * >*  UC  IVVCU  Uilu  ill" 

eyes  had  the  far-away  look  of  reminis- 
cence. I have  as  one  of  my’  treasure.- 
the  last  letter  Brahms  -wrote  to  iru 
and  one  of  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  i 
was  a particularly  fine  letter  and  'filled 
with  our  friendship,  it  has  been  mv 
hfe  work  to  study  the  works  of  m'v 
old  friend.  I love  to  do  it  and  it  3« 
my  greatest  pleasure  if  I can  bring ’th* 
lovers  of  music  anywhere  to  love*  him 
too.” 

Asked  what  he  liked  beat  in  the -wav 
of  recreation.  Prof.  Stelnbach  laughed 
and  said,  “Automobile,  automobile*  if 
any  rich  American  herr  gives  me’  on 
automobile  I shall  be  always  hi- 
debtor.” 

Me,  too,”  joined  in  Mr.  Hess,  and 


the.  laughter  was  general. 


- Director  of  Conservatory  at 
Cologne  Has  Concert  Date 
in  New  York — No  Idea  of 
Taking  Gericke’s  Place. 


“It  is  absolutely  the  first  intimation 
! I have  had  of  such  a proposition.  I 
s had  not  even  learned  that  Hen-  Gericke 
j had  thought  of  resigning.” 

, Such  was  the  astonished  reply  of  Fritz 
iSteinbach,  city  music  director  of  Co- 
* logne,  Germany,  and  director  of  the 
j Cologne  Conservatory,  when  a Herald 
e reporter  made  known  to  him  the  fact 
' that  he  had  been  mentioned  as  a prob- 
able successor  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  con- 
ductor of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra, who  has  made  known  his  intention 
, of  vacating  that  position  at  the  close  of 
! the  present  season. 

’ His  face  wreathed  in  smiles  and  both 
! arms  outstretched  to  grasp  those  of  his 
: old  friend.  Concert  Master  Willy  Hess, 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Fritz 
Steinbach,  intimate  friend  of  Branms, 
and  whose  career  as  a conductor  is 
commanding  respectful  attention  both  in 
America  and  on  the  continent,  rushed 
down  the  gangplank  of  the  White  atar 
liner  Cymric  yesterday  afternoon  and 
for  the  first  time  set  foot  on  American 
soil.  Behind  him  came  Mrs.  Steinbach. 
Waiting  in  the  landing  stage  were  Prof, 
and  Mrs  Willy  Hess,  who  came  down 
from  New  York  yesterday,  aud  with 
them  were  two  other  friends  of  Prof. 
Steinbach,  Prof.  Carl  Stasny  and  Prof. 
Emil  Mahr,  both  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  staff. 

It  was  a warm  greeting  the  Herr  pro- 
fessor received  The  men  embraced  and 
kissed  and  Mrs.  Sjceinbach  and  Mrs. 

* H.’ss  fairly  overwhelmed  one  another  in 
' o flood  of  eloquent  German. 

Prof.  Steinbach,  dressed  in  a long 
brown,  fur-lined  overcoat  and  wearing  a 
peculiarly  shaped  black  hat,  bore  no 
mark  that  might  distinguish  him  as  a 
I musician  of  prominence.  In  appearance 
I hr-  is  of  medium  height,  inclined  to  be 
i stout,  with  a full,  ruddy  face  and  klnd- 
> ly,  sharp  brown  eyes.  He  wears  a lux- 


uriant  black  moustache  and  his  dark 
hair  he  keeps  moderately  short.  His 
movements  and  ills  manner  of  speaking 
denote  plenty  of  reserve  energy,  but  bis 
temperament  is  distinctly  not  of  the 
nervous  order. 

I Absolutely  First  Intimation 

He  Had  Had  of  the  Proposition. 

* When  told  that  it  had  been  reported 
p i a America  that  he  was  coming  to  Bos- 
~ on  *o  consult  with  certain  persons  here 
about  the  conductorshlp  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  a look  of  the  most  eloquent 
amazement  appeared  on  his  face. 
Throwing  up  his  hands  characteris- 
' Ideally.  he  spoke  rapidly  in  German. 
‘It  is  all  news  tpo  rne.  It  is  news  to 
rne  that  Herr  Gericke  is  leaving.  It  is 
news  to  me  that  my  name  has  been 
connected  with  the  position.  It  is  ab- 
i solutely  the  first  intimation  I have  had 
j of  such  a proposition.  1 am  in  America 
i for  the  first  time,  and  I regret  to  say 
ilfora  very  brief  visit.  I am  to  Conduct 
B>ne  concert  for  the  New  York  Philar- 
’ conic  Society,  next  Saturday,  and  I 

flh leave  again  on  March  27  bv  the  Kaiser 
I Wi  Ihelm  to  conduct  a presentation  of 
j ‘JJ.tJali’  in  Cologne  April  8.  I came 


bv  way  of  Boston  solely  because  the 
steamers  for  New  \ork  did  not  sail  ou 
a date  that  would  suit  my  convenience 
as  well  as  the  Cymric.” 

With  his  friends  and  a small  army  of 

newspaper  men  crowding,  about  him,( 

Prof.  Steinbach  had  a little  taste  of 
the  American  strenuous  life  while  he 
waited  for  the  customs  ofti lOials  on  the, 
White  Star  line  pier.  ?rof’4f  ‘ ^ S 
who  has  known  him  since  1884,  and  had 
not  seen  him  for  15  years  declared  that 
he  had  not  changed  greatly  in  that  time. 
Prof.  Stasny  met  him  while  tra\ ell jns 
in  Germany  before  comirie,  to * J-h 
country.  “Herr  Steinbach  s face 
more  impressive  now  and  ltvfh°,wf 
he  lias  been  working  very  hard  in l «« 
years  that,  have  passed,  Prof.  Stasny 
said.  “Then,  he  is  somewhat  Stouter 
now'  than  he  was  When  1 knew  lum  as 
a conductor  in  Mainz.  wne-- 

Mr.  Steinbach  speaks  but  little  Eng 
lish,  although  he  understands  it  well. 
The  rapid-fire  interrogations  of  the  re 
porters  seemed  to  bewilder  him  a lit,l  . 
but  he  met  them  all.  His  wife  was 
interested  as  he,  and  wnen  her  husband 
wns  asked  his  age  she  understood  in  a 
moment  and  with  a charming  acCent  o 
the  few  words  ot  English,  she  answered 
that  he  was  just  50. 

Fresh  Surprise  When  Asked  to 

Pose  for  His  Photograph. 
After  declining  to  discuss  the  proba- 
bility of  his  becoming  the  next  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  after 
talking  about  the  trip  across  from  Uv- 
pool.  Prof.  Steinbach  was  asked  to 
pose  for  the  newspaper  photographers. 
This  puzzled  him.  He  was  at  a loss  to 
know  what  was  intended,  and  said  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  spare 
the  time  to  go  to  a photographer’s  stu- 
dio  Then  when  the  imposing1  arrav  of 
'photographic  talent  was  suddenly  lined 
nr*  front  of  him,  every  man  with  his 
camera  ready  and  his  flnfers  twitching 
I on  the  bulb!  the  herr  professor  was  as- 
! tounded.  Finally,  he  cqnsen tea  good 
naturedly  to  pose  for  his  picture.  When 
will  it  be  used?”  he  asked.  When  the 
reply  “Tomorrow  morning,  was  given, 
he  threw  up  both  hands  in  greater  be- 
wilderment and  exclaimed:  No,  no. 

surely  not  tomorrow  morning.  wny, 
how  can  it  be  done?  It  is  so  different 
from  the  newspaper  methods  in  Europe. 
It  ™ simply  astounding.”  Three  hours 
later  in  his  hotel  room,  when  he  was 
asked  to  pose  with  Prof.  Hess  for  a 
picture  for  The  Herald,  Mr.  Steinbach  s 
interest  in  American  newspaper  meth- 
ods had  grown  so  keen  that  he  asked  to 

bi!rhgStelnba'ch  has  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  musical  world  by  his 
talent  as  a conductor,  but  he  is  not 
yet  classed  with  Weingartner,  Nikisch. 
Colonne  or  Safonoff.  One  of  Brahms 
most  intimate  friends,  he  spent  much 
time  with  the  late  composer,  and  it  s 
as  an  interpreter  and  student  of  his 
works  that  he  is  especially  well  known. 
He  was  bora  in  Gruensfeld.  in  Baden, 
June  17,  1865,  and  did  his  first  serious 
studying  of  music  in  the  Leipsio  Con- 
servatory. Later  he  was  with  Vincenz 
Lachner  at  Carlsruhe,  and  later  still 
with  Nottebohm  at  \ ienna.  During  his 
student  career  he  received  an  income 
from  the  Mozart  fund.  , 

In  1880  he  was  appointed  second  con- 
ductor at  the  Mayence  Opera  House 
and  concert  conductor  of  the  city  or- 
chestra. He  then  studied  with  his  elder 


brother,  Emil,  who  is  still  conducting  : 
an  orchestra  in  Mayence.  For  a short  : 
time  he  taught  counterpoint  and  com- 
position at  the  Raff  Conservatory  at 
Frankfor t- on-  th  e-  Main , but  in  1SS6  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Mein- 
ingen orchestra,  a band  which,  though 
not  a large  one,  had  won  general  Euro- 
pean fame  because  of  Yon  Buelow  s 
drill  Prof.  Steinbach  during  his  term 
as  director  of  this  orchestra  increased 
Its  popularity  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  he  was  made  “general  musik  di- 
rektor.”  Steadily  rising,  in  !902  he  was 
invited'  to  take  the  position  of  city- 
music  director  and  director  of  the  con- 
servatory at  Cologne,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Franz  Wuellner.  one  of  the 
very  best  posts  of  its  land  in  Germany. 
These  positions  he  now  holds. 

Apart  from  this  work  he  travels  con- 
siderably, directing  orchestras  in  vari- 
ous cities,  and  he  has  composed  a sep- 
tet a ‘cello  sonata  and  several  songs 
and  minor  pieces. 

First  Impression  of  American 


Vc  tv  . 

Mi*.  Hess  is  one  of  Steinbach’s  warm- 
est  friends  today  and  he  has  a widr 
knowledge  of  the  popular  conductor 
habits  and  character. 

“Herr  Steinbach  and  I came  together 
first  in  1879  at  Mayence,  where  he  wa  • 
conducting  the  orchestra.  At  that  time 
I was  concert  master  at  Frankfort -on- 
the-Maln.  We  became  friends,  and 
have  been  together  at  various  times 
since  we  first  met.  This  is  our  firs. 
sight  of  each  other  for  about  three  year- 
We  were  together  last  at  Cologne  he-' 
fore  I left  for  England.  Herr  Stein 
bach  is  a very  talented  conductor,  and1 
at  all  times  is  a hard  worker.  His  whole 
life  has  been  one  of  devotion  to  music  and 
he  works  early  and  late.  In  his  pres-! 
ent  orchestra  at  Cologne  he  has  110  men 
and  beside  this  he  does  a great  deal  o 
work  in  many  European  cities.  Recently 
he  was  in  London,  where  he  is  very- 
popular.  Years  ago  when  we  were  young! 
men  together  we  had  many  a lark,  and! 
Steinbach  was  always  able  to  keep  up! 
his  end  of  the  sport.  He  is  very  fond 
of  any  kind  of  sport,  and  with  all  h‘e 
duties  he  is  as  light-hearted  as  a child  ! 
Perhaps  his  g-eatest  hobby  is  his  pas- 
sion for  dbliecting  old  instruments,  and 
he  is  conceded  to  have  the  finest  private 
collection  of  these  In  the  world.  He  is 
also  a great  lover  of  pictures,  and  in  I 
his  collection  at  home  he  has  manv 
very  valuable  paintings. 

“In  his  private  life  Steinbach  is  : 
very  plain  man.  whole-souled  and  lov- 
able. He  has  no  eccentricities  as  most 
musicians  of  talent  are  generally  su; 


posed  to  have.  He  Is  strongly  opposed 
to  any  ostentation  or  pretence  ana  he  is 
as  natural  at  all  times  as  a child.  In 
his  dress  and  manner  he  has  nothing 
that  plays  for  effect,  and  in  his  conduct- ! 
ing  he  is  very  undemonstrative. 

“His  present  position  in  Germanv  i- 
one  of  the  best  open  to  a director  and  ; 
don't  know  what  could  tempt  him  ;■ 
leave  it.  Personally,  of  course.  I would 
very  much  like  to  have  him  here.” 

Mr.  Steinbach  and  Mr.  Hess  with 
their  wived,  will  leave  for  New  York 
this  morning. 


Orchestra  Obtained  in  Hotel. 

When  Prof.  Steinbach,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Prof.  Hess’  had  satisfied  the 
customs  officers  that  lie  was  smuggling 
nothing  more  valuable  than  his  talent 
into  America,  Mrs.  Steinbach  was 
started  with  Mrs.  Hess  for  Prof.  Hess’ 
Boston  home,  at  53  Glen  road,  Jamaica 
Plain  while  the  two  conductors  'and 
friends  went  to  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
where  rooms  had  been  retained  for  Prof. 
Steinbach.  Mr.  Steinbach  was  in  ex- 
cellent humor  and  keenly  alive  to  the 
few  features  of  real  American  life  that 
remained  visible  at  night,  and  Sunday 
niCTht  too.  in  Boston.  As  he  ascended  the 
main’ stairway  of  the  Brunswick  Prof. 
Steinbach  got  his  first  impression  of  an 
“American  orchestra.”  It  was  the  din- 
ner hour  and  the  hotel  musicians  wore 
regaling  the  diners.  The  selection  was 
something  soft  and  soothing,  and  Prof. 
Steinbach  stood  for  a.  moment  on  the 
stair  and  watched  the  director’s  swaying 
baton.  Then  lie  passed  on  to  his  room. 

It  was  not  until  lie  had  removed 
some  of  the  signs  of  gravel  and  lighted 
a cigar  that  the  professor  was  in  his 
very  best  humor.  But  then  he  talked 
entertainingly. 

“What  is  your  most  striking  imores- 
si6n,  now  that  you  are  in  America  for 
the  first  time.  Professor  Steinbach?” 

The  musician  studied  a space,  and 
! then  with  a oroad  smile  developing  on 
his  features,  he  glanced  over  toward 
, Mr.  Hess  and  said:  “It  is  of  that 

magnificent  dinner  my  dear  friend  Ilerr 
I Hess  has  pictured  to  me.” 

Restored  aeain  to  a serious  mood. 

I Prof.  Steinbach  referred  once  more  to 
j the  rumor  connecting  him  with  the 
I Boston  Symphony,  and  intimated  that 
r he  was  very  content  in  his  present  posi- 
tion. and  that  he  was  under  contract 
there  for  several  years.  “But  I am 
very  sorry  that  the  brevity  of  my  pres- 
ent visit  will  not  permit  me  to  hear 
the  Boston  orchestra,  which  1 have  al- 
ways been  led  to  look  upon  as  probably 
the  finfest  organization  of  its  kind  In 
the  world.”  lie  said. 

“It  is  with  keen  interest  that  I ap- 
proach New  York  and  my  engagement 
there,  and  I am  so’irv  that  I have  not 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  sonic  other 
orchestras  in  this  country,  A week 
ago  Tuesday  I conducted  the  last 


ENGLISH  IN  FRANCE. 

A good  many  years  ago  it  was  the  i 
fashion  for  certain  English  novelists  to  t 
stuff  descriptions  aud  diologue  with  ; 
foreign  words.  Mrs.  Gore  was  addict-  j 
ed  to  this  vice,  which  was  supposed  to 
lend  gentility  to  fiction  and  assure  the 
reader  of  the  novelist's  intimate  Ituowl- 
edge  of  the  fashionable  world,  lback- 
eray  burlesqued  the  style  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  school  iu  his  “Lords  and 
Liveries”  by  the  authoress  of  "Dukes 
and  Deieimers":  "On  returning  home 
that  night  from  Lady  Polkimore’s, 
Martingale  found  among  the  many  bil- 
lets upon  the  gold  plateau  in  his  auti- 
chambre,  the  following  brief  one,  etc. 

The  French  have  taken  a tardy  re- 
venge. Pick  up  any  Paris  journal  and 
you  will  find  many  English  words  in 
descriptions  of  high  life  on  sports. 
Here  is  a curious  instance  from  the 
Revue  Nord  Africaine,  published  in 
Algiers.  “Le  garden  party  nil  gou- 
verneur-general.  Dans  les  splendides 
jardins  anglais  du  gubernatorial  ‘Pal- 
ace’ tout  le  high-life  Algerois,  toute  le 
gentry  s’etaient  donne  rendezvous  jeudi 
dernier.  Les  tramways  de  Mustapha 
Sv.perieur  etaient  pris  d'assuut.  Dos 
buffets  abondamment  pourvous  de 
plum-cake,  de  plum-puddings,  de  sherry 
brandy,  de  sodas,  de  whiskey  furent 
devnlises  par  les  invites  assoiffes  et  af- 
fames.  Shoking!  On  dansa  le  boston; 
rnais  le  cake-walk  fut  exclu  de  cel  to 
fete  tres  smart  et  tout  a fait'  reussie. 


pw 

■at  actor  in  bis  Inst;  niul  foe-ble 
often  moralizes  over  the  quick 
riing  of  histrionic  fame.  He  sees 
'Self  remembered  after  his  Heath  by 
encitttiou  that  knew  him  not  at  the 
litli  of  his  art.  and  he  realizes  that 
must  soon  thereafter  become  merely 
tradition,  a vain  shadow.  Edwin 
jrrest  is.  however,  remembered  to- 
iy  by  somethin*  more  substantial 
an  contemporaneous  praise  or  the 
iloiry  of  bis  biographers.  "Hod  lias 
.vored  my  efforts,”  be  wrote,  “and 
veil  me  great  success,  and  1 would 
i«Ue  my  fortune  the  means  of  eievut- 
ig  the  education  of  others,  promo  ting 
icir  success,  alleviating  their  snffer- 
igs  aud  smoothing  the  pillows  of  the 
nfortuuate  in  sickness  and  other  dis- 
unity or  in  Lhr  decay  of  declining 
♦»r“.‘‘ 

fl'he  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  Kdwin 
Inrrest  Home  has  published  a tasteful 

ion  veil  ir  in  commemoration  of  the 
00th  anniversary  of  the  founder's 
•irthda.v.  March  9,  1806.  There  are 
ne  portraits  of  Forrest  at  the  ages  of 
° :llld  05;  and  ot.e  of  him  as  King 
ear  ’ Ay,  every  inch  a King!”  The 
tter  press  contains  excetpts  from  his 
>'ing  letters  to  his  mother,  comments 
u political  and  financial  questions  in 
oo8,  « lien  it  was  proposed  to  nom- 
late  him  for  Congress,  his  views  on 
'cession:  .Lawrence  Barrett's  tribute 
ud  the  eulogy  published  in  the  Sun- 
ay  Dispatch;  his  solemn  aud  eloquent 
ords  on  life  and  futurity.  This  sou- 
enir  is  not  only  a fitting  remembrance 
f the  tragedian-philanthropist.  It  will 
jcnil  to  the  playgoer  that  i$i  easily 
>ii tented  with  flimsy  pieces  written 
( 'd  chattered  fot^  the  )>urpose  of  aiding 
|ie  digestion  of  those  who  hare  dined 

Itavily,  or  to  hint  'bat  is  inclined  to 
•gard  a dramatic  piece  as  merely  an 
If  amusement,  that  once  upon  a 
ini'  ill  American  theatres  great  plays 
ere  greatly  acted.  There  were  giants 
1 those  days. 

“SAME  OLD  GIRL.” 

\ isitors  in  Paris  are  warned  sol- 
nnly  against  the  “enjoleuse.’'  This 
eadful  creature,  it  appears,  is 
lietlv  but  tastefully  dressed.  She 
I 's  in  wait  on  the  boulevards  and  , 
other  frequented  places,  and  when  ; 
|ie  spies  a likely  victim,  she  rushes 
) to  him,  throws  her  arms  about 
m,  and  then,  as  though  suddenly  1 
fare  of  her  mistake,  blushes  vio- 
ntly.  apologizes  prettily  and  pro- 
se1*'— "I  took  you  for  my  brother,  [ 
horn  I have  not  seen  for  three  j 
:ars.”  etc.,  etc.,  and  beats  a hasty  i 
treat.  The  victim,  rather  pleased 
first,  finds  that  his  watch  or  purse 
ent  with  the  “enjoleuse.”  It  is 
so  said  that  these  charmers  in 
trious  quarters  are  controlled  by 
vocats,”  ingenious  gentlemen,  who 
•e  constitutionally  disinclined  to 
ark.  They  supply  dresses  to  the 
amen,  dispose  of  the  plunder,  and 
:ep  a large  percentage  of  it. 

It's  the  same  old  girl.  She  is  in 
'he  Arabian  Nights”  and  was  born 
a rule  at  Cairo.  She  is  in  “Gil 
as”  and  many  other  picturesque 
les.  What  American  city  does  not 
iow  her?  Our  old  friend  Artemus 
ard  met  her  in  London  at  the 
oshers.  a club  to  which  he  was 
troduced  by  a friendly  chance  ac- 
aintance.  “Then  in  comes  a alh- 
•:ic  female,  who  no  sooner  sees  me 
an  she  utters  a wild  yell  and  cries: 
t larst!  at  larst!  My  Wilyum  from 
e seas!’  I said,  ‘Not  at  all,  marm. 

>t  on  no  account.  I have  heard  the 
atswain  pipe  to  quarters:  but  a 
ice  in  my  heart  didn’t  whisper 
u-zan!  I’ve  belayed  the  marlin- 
"'a'~  on  the  upper  jibpoop,  but 
n's  eye  wasn't  on  me,  much, 
woman.  I am  not  you’re  Saler 
'ar  different.'  ” Of  what  avail 
proof  of  his  identity.  He 
iound  himself  in  the  street, 
his  pocketbook,  without  his 
■pin.  The  world  is  a small 
d there  are  few,  if  any,  nov- 
crime.  No  doubt  there  was 
word  corresponding  to  “en- 
in  the  old  cities  that  had 
into  ruins  before  Athens  and 
were  built. 


YVETTE  GUILBEflT 
SINGS  II  HOLLIS 

Mine.  Yvette  Gullbert  sang  yesterday 
afternoon'  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
songs  of  the  period  of  the  Pompadour 
and  of  Du  Barry  and  "Chansons  Crino- 
line,” time  of  about  1830,  as  the  pro- 
gramme stated,  though,  tile  crinoline  as 
' a hoop  petticoat  was  not  patented  by 
Auguste  Person,  the  inventor,  until  the 
50' s of  the  last  century,  while  the  songs 
sung  as  '"Crinoline  Songs”  yesterday 
are  of  an  earlier  date.  Hut  crinolhie,  the 
j stuff,  was  worn  in  the  30's. 

Mine.  Gullbert’s  songs  of  the  first 
periods  were  "Le  Cure  de  Pompotme,” 
He  Rol  a Fait  Satire  Tambour,”  "Les 
Relies  Manieres,"  “Coilnette,”  "Le  Re- 
tour  du  Marin,”  “Le  Jaloux  et  la  Mon- 
etise," and  of  the  later  period  “Les 
Housards  de  la  Garde,”  "Les  Souvenirs 
de  Llsette,”  “La  Fille  de  Parthenay,” 
“La  Legende  de  St,  Nicolas.”  “La  Rue 
I d’ Anjou  et  de  Poitu”  and  “Les  Cloches 
! de  Nantes.”  She  also  sang  in  English 
| the  old  song.  "I  Will  Give  You  the 
| Keys  of  Heaven.”  which  Mr.  Maurel 
sang  recently  in  London,  and  in  Eng- 
lish, with  great  success,  and  a ditty  of 
the  man  whose  dumb  wife  was  cured, 

I to  his  annoyance  and  regret. 

Some  of  the  old  songs  were  very  in- 
teresting, as  "Le  Roi  a fait  battre  tam- 
bour. w.hich  was  sung  by  French 
shepherds  tar  down  in  the  last  century, 
and  may  possibly  be  heard  in  the  fields 
today,  yet  the  King  was  Louis  XV., 
and  the  marquise  poisoned  by  the  bou- 
quet is  supposed  to  have  been  Mme. 
de  Vintimille,  though  Mme.  Guilbert  said 
the  poisoned  woman  was  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur.  the  great  actress.  "Le  Jaloux 
et  la  Menteuse”  has  been  sung  through- 
out France  from  Gascony  to  Normandy. 
It  is  a masterpiece  of  delicate  malice, 
while  the  old  English  ballad  that  cor- 
responds to  it  is  indescribably  coarse. 
And  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear 
the  grim  “Retour  du  Marin,”  an  early 
version  of  the  Enoch  Arden  story. 
Characteristic,  too,  were  two  or  three 
of  the  “Chansons  Crinoline."  especially 
"La  Fille  de  Parthenay,"  attributed  to 
Turpin  de  Sansayy. 

What  a contrast  were  these  songs 
known  to  the  folk  and  sung  gaylv  by 
them  to  those'  which  Mme.  Gullbert 
brought  with  her  when  she  sang  here 
in  Music  Hall  10  years  ago!  Then  she 
italicized  the  songs  of  the  swell  toughs 
and  of  the  canaille,  ditties  of  the  inge- 
nious Aristide  Bruant,  Xanroff  and 
other  Parisian  song  writers  of  the  90’s. 
She  sang  with  diabolical  insinuation  of 
the  “ingenues”  and  the  "vierges";  of 
"La  Soularde,"  a tragic  description  of  a 
drunken  woman  known  to  the  gutter- 
snipes and  the  gendarmes;  of  "La  Pier- 
reuse,”  a heroine  of  the  slums;  of  the 
girl  in  the  Villette  quarter,  who  loved 
her  Toto  Laripette,  although  he  lived 
on  her  and  beat  her,  until  at  last  she 
saw  his  head  snug  under  the  guillotine. 
When  she  sang  in  English  she  infused 
a Gallic  spirit  into  “Linger  Longer, 
Loo,"  and  “Her  Golden  Hair  Was 
Hanging  Down  Her  Back."  Nor  did  one 
soon  forget  her  interpretation  of 
Beranger's  “Lizette,”  the  Lizette  who 
regretted  the  plumpness  of  her  arms, 
the  old  woman  who  as  then  portrayed 
might  have  been  a fit  companion  for 
Villon's  once  fair  armoress,  a boon  gos- 
sip in  her  sighs  for  the  amorous  years 
long  passed. 

, And  Mme.  Guilbert  was  taken  very 
seriously.  What  was  not  written  about 
her?  She  was  called  the  arch-satirist 
of  a corrupt  age.  Some  spoke  of  her  as 
indifferent  and  disinterested,  pointing 
out  shady  and  dark  scenes  in  the  pano- 
rama of  Parisian  life.  If  she  stood  in 
the  gutter,  she  stood  there  with  clean 
skirts.  Thin,  spidery,  with  a leer  or 
with  a scoff,  she  pointed  a mocking 
finger  with  fiendish  glee  at  virtue  or  at 
vice.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons— the  poet  who 
m a burst  of  confidence  once  likened  his 
soul  unto  a music  hall— extolled  her  in 
prose  and  verse.  Yvette  was  the  incar- 
nate spirit  of  Paris-as  known  to 
curious,  prying  foreigners.  As  a matter 
or  tact,  she  was  a clever  young  woman 
earning  her  living  by  her  indisputable 
accomplishments.  She  never  posed  as  a 
sibyl  or  a satirist.  She  had  the  knack 
of  suggesting  something  indecent  or  li- 
, th?e10,u,?-  T1!  a '°°k  of  girlish  innocence 
1 knowledge  y turned  into  unwholesome 

rTnhi,  fw£s  10  years  ago-  Today  Mme. 
Guilbei  t has  more  discretion  and.  alas, 

om0I\  ttle  "I?10  e less  interesting.  In  the 
worstayLwei.WlS  best  when  she  was 
she  w She  has  earned  in  flesh  and 

She  meJe  t con ventional  in  her  art. 

her  P°'!?ts  less  subtly.  She 

expression  "0UnCe<J  in  songl  in  facial 
thinfcf  J"  .gesture.  Possibly  she 
thinks  all  this  is  necessary  to  the  en- 
t°5  ment  of  the  American.  Perhaps  she 
•Rnltnot  f°r£°tten  that  10  years  ago  in 
Boston  wbat  is  known  as  a “represent! 

"Soe  iarde"enfCner  mistook  «>e ^rHble 
i«  a j e f°r  a comic  song  and 
, .u.?hed,  uproariously  when  it  should 
have  shuddered.  Hence  her  desire  to 
be  understood— a natural  one;  though 
there  are  books  of  her  songs  with  most 
singular  translations  into  English 
translations  that  are  often  as  silfy  as 

ofThf  originealt0texteS8Pirit  and  the  Iettei' 

po  wer,  and  There  ‘ were ' "gfimpse^of  "the 
old  and  delightfully  diabolical  Yvette 
iI?T,,deIlvery  of  “Les  Souvenirs  de  Lis- 
ette  was  remarkable,  both  in  diction 
and  in  action— for  Mme.  Guilbert's  re- 
pose .was  here  eloquent-and  it  was  an 


..  me  niiest  artistry.  Admlr- 

I able  also  was  her  performance  of  "Le 
Rotour  du  Marin,”  and  excellent  In  a 
different  way  was  her  delivery  of  the 
| other  old  songs  and  of  "Los  Housards 
de  lu  Garde.”  Her  voice  Is  still  a 
strange  and  effective  medium  of  expres- 
sion: but  the  gamut  of  her  dramatic 
gesture  and  facial  play  Is  now  limited' 
i she  lias  mannerisms  and  formulas-  nor 
Is  there  now  the  Intensity  that  was 
once  Irresistible,  nor  Is  there  the  al- 
most Inhuman  raillery  that  provoked 
snickering  Instead  of  frank  laughter 
It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  present 
repertory.  Though  she  dressed  lierftelf 
In  costumes  of  the  time  of  the  Pompa- 
dour and  of  the  Du  Barry,  the  songs 
she  sang  wore  of  the  people,  and  the 
Inherent  characteristics  of  these  songs 
are  not  those  of  her  art  when  she  was 
the  voice  of  Paris.  It  would  i„.  inter- 
esting to  hear  her  now  in  the  songs  or 
Bruant  and  Co.  Would  she  be  the 
Yvette  of  old? 

There  was  a email  but  applausive 
audience.  Mr.  Armand  Forest,  a vio- 
linist. formerly  with  Colonne's  orches- 
tra, who  appeared  here  two  seasons  ago 
at  a Longy  Club  concert,  played  with 
taste  a pretty  suireby  Perllhou  in  keep- 
ing with  the  old  songs,  and  'also  pieces 
by  Lalo  and  Gniraud.  Mr.  Richard 
|Hageman  played  the  accompaniments  ! 
with  much  dramatic  sympathy  and  In 
a highly  musical  manner.  There  will  be 
performances  on  Thursday  afternoon  , 
and  on  Friday  afternoon. 


THOMPSON -JAEGER  RECITAL 

Miss  Edith  Thompson,  pianist,  and  Mr 
Ferdinand  Jaeger,  uaritone,  gave  a rc- 
I cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
I Hall.  The  programme  consisted  of  the 
l following  piano  pieces:  Schumann’s  AIL 
cm  from  the  “Faschingssch  wank" 


sous  la  ptuie  : iviacjuowen  s 10  a v\  li- 
ter Lily”  and  Concert  Study;  and  the 
I following  songs:  Schumann's  "Wid- 

mung,"  “Der  Nussbaum,”  "Der  Hidal- 
go,” "Fruehlingsnacht” ; Loeffler’s  "Tim- 
bres Oubliees”;  Debussy’s  "Ariette  II.”; 
vVolf’s  “Verschwiegene  Eiebe"  and 
“Fruehling  Uebcr’s  Jahr”;  Richard 
Strauss’  Serenade,  “Heimkehr,”  and 
"Heimliche  Aufforderung." 

Mr.  Jaeger,  as  The  Herald  has  already 
1 said,  is  a son  of  the  famous  German 
tenor,  who  died  .in  1902,  and  of  Mme. 
i Jaeger,  who  is  at  the  bead  of  Mr.  Con- 
ried’s  metropolitan  opera  school  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Jaeger  has  sung  in  opera  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  This  was  his 
first  public  appearance  in  Boston.  The 
chief  impression  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  of  the  variety  and  fine- 
ness of  the  singer’s  interpretations  His 
own  imagination  drew  the  imagination 
; ot  the  hearer,  and  he  sang  with  an 
emotion  that  was  tender  without  be- 
coming lachrymose.  Between  the  German 
groups,  the  two  French  songs— for  Mr 
Loeffler’s  music  is  distinctively  French 
—were  like  a breath  of  different  air. 
Tpey  -are  as  remote  from  the  passion- 
ate directness  of  Schumann  as  though 
they  came  from  another  planet;  yet  the 
singer  was  happy  in  his  transition  ot 
mood.  His  voice  is  of  agreeable  qual- 
f1,  m such  songs  as  Schumann’s 
Hidalgo  and  Strauss’  “Heimliche 
Aufforderung”  it  seems  robust;  but  i 
there  was  yesterday  little  opportunity 
to  display  this  property.  Mr.  Jaeger 
does  not,  apparently,  love  ballads  of 
bloodshed  and  songs  of  riotous  spirit; 
..e  prefers  songs  of  sentiment,  and  yes- 
teraay's  programme  suited  him  well. 

Miss  Thompson’s  playing  is  pleasantly 
i ami  liar  to  concertgoers  here  and  else- 
where. She  was  at  her  best  yesterday 
in  the  pieces  by  Schumann  and  in  Mac- 
Dowell's  “To  a Water  Lily.”  which  was 
played  with  much  tenderness  and  I 
charm.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Jaeger  are  to 
be  thanked  for  producing  again  the 
works  by  Debussy,  d’Indy  and  Loeffler, 
none  of  which  are  too  familiar  here. 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  size  ; 
and  singer  and  player  were  heartily  re' 
called. 


disagreeable  conveyance  (lint  the 
Idiocy  of  mankind  ever  Invented  or 
could  Invent.  Ho  particularizes: 
You  knock  your  hut  against  the  reins 
or  the  top  of  the  cab  or  against  the 
folded  gluss  If  you  are  a tall  man. 
A lamp  In  the  back  of  the  cab  may 
leak  and  the  oil  may  ruin  your  coat. 
If  the  glass  Is  let  down  In  front,  you 
are  smothered;  keep  it  up  and  in 
rainy  weather  you  are  drenched.  If 
the  horse  falls  down,  as  a rule  you 
are  shot  Into  the  mild,  and  If  the 
glass  Is  down  you  are  badly  cut.  The 
horse  may  kick  you.  And — oh,  anti-  I 
climax! — you  get  mud  on  you  from 
the  wheel  getting  Into  and  out  of  this 
"most  outrageous  vehicle.” 

What  next!  What  next?  Some 
are  agitating  against  the  plug  hat. 
We  shall  soon  be  told  that  gin.  blue- 
ruin.  daffy,  max,  white  satin,  is  not 
really  indispensable  to  the  comfort 
of  the  English  workingman. 

MR.  PHILLIPS’  RECITAL 

Mr.  Harold  D.  Phillips,  organist  at 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Chestnut 
Hill,  gave  an  organ  recital  last  night 
In  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Scherzoso  from  Rhelnber- 

ger  s sonata  No.  8;  Borowski's  medita- 
tion and  finale  from  suite  In  E minor- 
Pastorale,  Wely;  Bach’s  Fantasia  and 
Fugue  in  G minor;  Andante  from  Mo- 
zart s sonata  No.  10  (arranged  by  Mr. 
Phillips);  allegro  vivace  from  Widor's 
symphony  No.  5;  Dubois’  Cantllene 
Nuptiale;  overture  to  "Egmont”  (ar 
ranged  by  Mr.  Phillips);  cfprlccio,  Le- 
maigre.  Smart's  Solemn  March.  Miss 
Katherine  Ricker,  contralto.  sang 
T ?,ns  Aider,”  from  "Samson 
and  Delilah,  and  songs  by  Whelpley 
Mme.  Chaminade  and  Mrs.  Beach.  The 
organ  during  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
cert behaved  badly  and  interfered  so 
much  with  Mr.  Phillips'  performance 
that  lie  spoke  to  the  audience  about  it. 

fairrsizeaS  a Very  friendly  au<lience  of 


'Z-  l- 


A SHATTERED  ILLUSION. 

We  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  hansom  was  one  of  Eng- 
land’s proudest  institutions,  one  that, 
with  the  cricket  bat,  the  chimney- 
pot hat  and  the  gin  palace,  proved 
the  reasonableness  of  her  boast  of 
advanced  civilization.  We  have  re- 
joiced at  the  sight  of  a stray  hansom 
or  two  in  Boston,  thinking  that  the 
city  was  thus  a cosmopolis.  Did  not 
Lothair  call  the  vehicle  the  gondola 
of  London,  as  he  might  have  called 
the  gondola  the  hansom  of  Venice? 
Was  it  not  named  after  the  inventor, 
a cunning  architect,  Joseph  Aloysius 
Hansom,  who  died  only  abqut 
twenty-five  years  ago?  Has  it  not 
served  novelist,  poet,  playwright,  j 
epigrammatist?  A shocker  entitled 
"The  Mystery  of  a Four-Wheeler"  i 
would  not  relieve  the  buyer.  Is  there  ! 
no.  a verb  “to  hansom(it)”?  And  is 
not  the  word  “hansomer”  recognized 
by  grave  lexicographers?  Did  not 
Serjeant  Ballentine,  noting  the 
changes  in  fashion,  record  in  his 
reminiscences  that  he  had  lived  to 
see  an  archbishop  in  a hansom?  We 
thought  the  vehicle  as  firmly  estab- 
lished as  the  Tower  itself  or  Lam- 
beth palace. 

But  here  comes  forward  a Lon- 
doner and  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  that  the  hansom  cab  is  "the 
most  inconvenient,  dangerous  and 


CLUB'S  CONCERT 

The  Boston  Singing  Club.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker  conductor,  gave  its  second  con- 
cert in  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  The 
club  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mary  His- 
sem  de  Moss,  soprano;  Mr.  George  R. 
Root,  tenor;  Miss  Mary  D.  Chandler, 
pianist;  Mr.  B.  L.  Whelpley,  organist,  , 
and  an  orchestra  with  Mr.  John  W.  | 
Crowley  concert  master.  The  choral  j 
pieces  were  as  follows:  Kyrie  Eleison 
from  Bach's  mass  in  A;  Sullivan’s 
"Say,  Watchman,  What  of  the  Night”; 
Elgar's  “Snow,”  for  female  voices,  vio- 
lins and  piano;  Hummel’s  "Alma 
Virgo,"  Stojowski’s  "Springtime,”  can- 
tata for  chorus  and  orchestra;  Elgar’s 
“Fly,  Singing  Bird,”  for  female  voices, 
violins  and  piano;  Leslie’s  "Lullaby  of 
Life,”  Franz’s  “Welcome,  Sweet  May 
with  Flowers,”  and  the  Hallelujah 
chorus  from  Beethoven’s  "Mount  of 
cmves.” 

The  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  club  are  ama  teurs  and  they  sing 
in  these  concerts  chiefly  for  their  own 
amusement.  Any  detailed  or  extended 
criticism  of  their  performance  is  unne- 
cessary. It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  club  has  improved  somewhat  in 
the  matter  of  expression  and  in  tonal 
quality.  Stojowski’s  cantata,  which,  we 
believe,  was  sung  here  for  the  first  time, 
is  distinguished  by  its  color  and  rhythm 
rather  than  by  any  melodic  originality 
or  grace. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
singing  of  Mrs.  Hissem  de  Moss.  Her 
songs  were  R.  G.  Bach’s  “Evermore 
lost  to  me,”  Haydn’s  "My  mother  bids 
me  bind  my  ttalr,”  Veracini’s  pastoral. 
Sullivan's  "Wnere  the  bee  sucks,”  Gay- 
nor’s  “Infant”  and  “A  Question,”  and 
Ronald’s  “Adonais.”  She  also  sang  the 
solo  in  "Alma  Virgo.”  The  songs  were  lC 
made  effective  by  her  vocal  artistry 
and  by  the  sincerity  and  eloquence  of 
her  sentiment.  Her  clear  enunciation  fl 
added  much  to  the  hearer's  enjoyment. 

She  was  heard  to  less  advantage  in  the  » 
first  part  of  "Alma  Virgo,”  which  de-  ‘ 
mands  a singer  of  the  grand  style.  Ro- 
nald’s "Adonais.”  the  most  pretentious 
of  the  songs,  is  neither  melodic  nor 
dramatic;  the  music  is  labored  and  the 
climax  is  weak. 

Mr.  Root,  a member  of  the  club,  sang 
Cornelius’  “Monotone”  and  Arno  Klef- 
fel  s Tuscan  folksong.  Little  Sand- 
man and  “Love  Me  for  Love's  Sake.” 

J lie  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Tucker's  di- 
rection, gave  a singularty  dull  per- 
formance of  an  entr’acte  from  Schu- 
berts. “Rosamunde.”  The  audience 
was  liberal  with  applause. 

ANDERSON-ROOPE  RECITAL. 

Miss  Edim  May  Anderson,  soprano, 
and  Miss  Ada  I.  Koope,  contralto,  gave 
a recital  last  evening  in  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall.  They  were  assisted  by 
Mr.  John  Daniels,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Charles 
-Uelmont,  bass,  and  the  accompaniments 


w were  played  by  Jennie  TT  Colpitt.  The 
W\  programme  consisted  of  groups  of  solos, 
r and  a cycle  by  Herschel,  for  soprano,  i 
contralto,  tenor  and  bas^i.  Of  the  solo  \ 

■ numbers.  Miss  Anderson  sang  Elsa’s 

‘ Dream,  from  ‘‘Lohengrin,"  Mrs.  Beach’s  , 

■ “A  Song  of  Love,"  and  songs  by  Hawley 
and  Mary  Turner  Salter:  Miss  Roope 
sang  Haydn’s  "The  Spirit's  Song,”  Ro- 
nald's "White  Sea  Mists”  and  "June” 
and  Secchi’s  “Love  Me  or  Not";  Mr. 
Daniels  sang  Clough  Leighter’s  "Posses- 
sion,” and  added  an  encore  number. 
Mr.  Delmont  was  unable  to  sing  his 
solos,  but  sang  in  the  three  quartets  of 
Henschel's  cycle,  which  consists  of  both 
solo  and  ensemble  numbers. 

The  concert  was  a pleasant  one 
throughout,  for  the  programme  was  gen- 
erally light  and  tuneful  and  the  singing 
good  Both  Miss  Anderson  and  Miss 
Roope  have  agreeable  voices,  which  they 
use  with  discretion  and  effectively. 
Both  sing  with  entire  absence  of  affec- 
tation, with  directness  and  simplicity. 
Miss  Anderson’s  voice  is  of  rather  bril- 
liant quality  and  of  good  range.  There 
was  little  attempt  at  interpretation;  in- 
deed, most  of  the  songs  were  in  one 
vein,  requiring  little  variety  of  senti- 
ment; but  the  purely  technical  part  of 
the  performance  was  creditable.  Hen- 
schel’s  work  is  charming,  and  it  was 
sung  extremely  well.  The  quartets  went 
smoothly  in  spite  of  Mr.  Delmont’s  in- 
disposition. 

There  was  a friendly  audience  of  good 
size,  and  the  givers  of  the  concert  re- 
ceived flowers. 

CONCERT  FOYER 


, even  more  the  stern  discipline  of  fr  - 
i quent  rehearsals  and  the  utmost  care  in 
preparation,  without  which  no  orchestra 
and  no  conductor  can  offer  really  fine 
and  distinguished  • performances.  It 
needs  also  a thorough  and  _ unpitying 
overhauling  of  its  personnel.’  

And  Mr.  Aldrich  looks  toward  Boston. 
"The  contemplation  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  is  well  calculated  to 
give  the  members  of  the  Philharmonic 
a shudder,  every  time  they  recur  to  it, 
and  think  of  what  its  performances 
have  meant,  in  the  careful  selection  of 
men  and  the  amount  of  work  devoted 
to  preparing  each  concert  and  the  rigid 
discipline  undergone.  But  if  the  Phil- 
harmonic really  desires  to  do  what  its 
place  in  our  musical  life  requires  it  to 
do,  it  must  ‘think  on  these  things.  And 
its  thinking  must  be  followed  by  ac- 

A few  days  after  Mr.  Aldrich  wrote 
these  words,  a reader  of  the  Times 
sent  his  check  for  $10  to  the  editor  as 
a contribution  to  a fund  for  letter  re- 
hearsing. „ , ..  .. 

■Meanwhile,  Mr.  Safonoff  views  the  sit- 
uation cheerfully,  and  no  doubt  tubs 
his  hands.  When  he  was  in  London 
last  month  the  cab  he  was  in  ran  into 
a motor  car  and  he  jauntily  said  .0 
nis  companion:  “I  have  made  my  first 
hit  in  London.”  Truly,  a man  of  pleas- 
ant jest.  ■ 


Brief  Glance  at  Conductors 
and  Nerve  Stimulants. 

NOTES  GATHERED  AT  RANDOM 


The  virtuoso  conductor  is  today  the 
dominating  figure  in  the  music  world. 
The  prima  donna  shrinks  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  tenor  hides  abashed  his 

head. 

In  Chicago  they  are  pleased  with 
young  Mr.  Stock.  Mr.  iScheel  has  been 
engaged  to  conduct  the  Philadelphia  or- 
chestra for  three  years,  and  there  is 
consequent  jubilation  in  the  city  of 
scrapple  and  pepperpot.  Mr.  Van  Der 
Stueken  seems  to  have  a firm  hold  in 
Cincinnati,  in  spite  of  the  rumors  of 
strife  and  contention.  There  is  no 
longer  an  effort  to  make  him  beat  time 
with  a ham.  Wild  horses  could  not 
pull  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  away  from 
the  New  York  orchestra. 

The  story  that  Mr.  Paur  would  glee- 
fully pocket  his  salary  for  1906-7  and 
do  no  work  for  it  has  been  ‘‘warmly’’ 
denied  by  Mr.  James  I.  Buchanan, 
chairman  of  the  orchestra  committee  ot 
the  Pittsburg  Art  Society  "Mr.  Paul-  is 
here  to  stay,  and  not  only  next  year, . 
but  several  years  after,  if  conditions 
are  satisfactory  to  him.  We  consider 
that  he  is  the  best  conductor  we  can 
get.  Perhaps  there  are  some  individuals 
who  think  they  know  enough  about  it 
to  say  that  he  is  not  the  best,  but  he 
has  proved  himself  the  best  we  have 
had  so  far.  and  we  are  not  considering 
any  such  thing  as  making  a change. 
* * • If  Pittsburg  cannot  support  a 
first-class  orchestra  then  there  is  no 
other  city  in  ihe  United  States  t.ha.f 
can,  only  those  that  are  really  doing  it 
now.  None  of  them  pay.  They  are  not 
expected  to  pay.  * * * We  have  as 
good  a conductor  as  there  is  in  the 
world.  The  orchestra  is  as  good,  for 
the  number  of  players  .t  contains,  as 
there  is  in  the  world,  and  better  than 
any  other  in  this  country.” 

Bravo,  Mr.  Buchanan.  That’s  the  way 
to  talk.  It  was  at  Big  Creek  that  Arte- 
mu.s  Ward,  lecturing  in  a saloon, 
pleased  the  barkeeper,  who  pounded 
with  his  fist  on  the  bar  and  exclaimed 
at  every  point  that  he  considered  well 
taken:  "Good  boy  from  the  New  Eng- 

land states!  Listen  to  William  W. 
Shakespeare!”  

In  New  York  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, tired  perhaps  of  "guest  con- 
ductors,” has  engaged  Mr.  Wassili  Saf- 
fconoff  as  regular  conductor  for  three 
^^ears,  and  at  $20,000  a year.  There  are 
^™-otests  already.  As  the  Musical  Lead- 
^^puts  the  case:  “That  Safonoff  should 
B’e  been  announced  as  the  choice  of 
women  guarantors  of  the  society  is 
^■rimental  to  his  prospects,  for  it 
HP^ces  him  in  an  ambiguous  position.  He 
regarded  as  a creation  of  feminine 
enthusiasm  rather  than  as  a conductor 
ot  distinction,  and  as  a ‘prima  donna’ 
conductor  he  loses  in  value  from  the 
musicians’  standpoint.  • * * He  is 
paid  as  a personality,  as  a sensation, 
and  not  as  a raiser  of  artistic  stand- 
ards. His  engagement,  therefore,  can- 
■ not  be  regarded  as  vital  to  the  uplift- 
ling  of  music  in  this  country,  but  mere- 
ly as  a novelty  bought  with  so  much 
money.” 

Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  of  the  New  York 
f Times,  a sane  man,  is  also  inclined  to 
| shake  his  head:  "Unless  there  is  some- 
I thing  else  to  go  with  it,  the  engage- 
, ment  of  Mr.  Safonoff  will  be  a very  ex- 
pensive sensation  and  a comparatively 
[ small  contribution  to  the  artistic  pleas- 
ure  of  the  community.  The  Philhar- 
imm  ii-  needs  a.  conductor:  but  it  needs 


The  storm  centre  is  now  at  Boston. 

Mr.  Steinbach,  named  by  certain  New 
Yorkers  as  Mr.  Gericke’s  successor, 
landed  here  and  was  no  doubt  much 
surprised  at  the  bother  over  his  ar- 
rival. Lord  bless  you,  he  had  no  idea 
that  Mr.  Gericke  had  resigned.  His 
own  position  -at  Cologne  is  a beautiful 
one.  He  came  by  a slow  steamer  to 
[Boston,  rather  than  by  a fast  one  to 
New  York,  where  he  is  to  conduct  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra  this  week,  sim- 
ply to  see  Messrs.  Hess,  Stasny,  Mahr, 
old  friends,  and  to  talk  over  bygone 
adventures.  And  then  he  said  a few 
touching  words  about  the  late  Johannes 

Some  have  named  Mr.  Weingartner  as  : 
the  successor;  others  have  brought  for- 
ward other  names,  as  from  a hat.  the  | 
Herald  is  not  a prophet;  it  is  not  the 
son  of  a prophet,  and  in  these  days 
prophecy  is  an  uncertain  calling. 

But  why  should  not  a conductor  have 
a large  salary  if  he  can  persuade  a so- 
ciety or  an  indevidual  to  pay  it  to  him . 

Centuries  ago  flute  players  received 
a thousand  dollars  or  more  for  a day  s 
performance.  They  were  perfumed  and  j 
effeminate  fellows,  who  were  courted 
and  flattered;  they  lived  extravagantly 
and  moved  in  the  best  society.  Some 
of  them  wore  Milesian  slippers  when 
they  played  and  saffron-colored  gowns, 
and  all  of  them  were  haughty,  boastful, 
arrogant. 

Then  came  the  turn' of  the  singer,  who 
gained  fabulous  sums  and  ruled  in  the 
social  and  even  in  the  political,  world. 
Then  'came  the  turn  of  the  virtuoso  fid- 
! diet-  or  pianist. 

Why  should  not  the  conductor  have 
his  turn,  whether  he  be  named  Wein- 
gartner or  Safonoff,  Nikisch  or  Cre- 
atore? 

Mr  Creatore  opened  Lis  season  in 
London  March  5.  Mr.  Baughan  went 
to  see  him.  Creatore.  "who  spurns  the 
commonplace  of  a Christian  name.  He 
saw  Creatore  creep  toward  his  clari- 
nets, then  personally  conduct  his  trom- 
bones. "Then  after  a wild  sweep  of  his 
left  hand  through  his  tumbled  hair, 
both  arms  are  raised  aloft  and  he  fran- 
tically leads  his  band  through  a veri- 
table orgy  of  sound  culminating  in  a 
blast  sudden  enough  to  stimulate  the 
nerves  of  the  most  apathetic  of  listen- 
ers At  the  Queen’s  Hall  the  space  for 
his  display  is  too  small,  and  he  gives 
one  the  impression  of  a lion  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  when  feeding  time 
draws  near."  ,, 

Mr  Baughan  adds  that  Creatore  is 
far  from  being  a charlatan.  "Compar- 
ing him  with  Sousa.  Creatore  has  a 
more  electric  personality  and  a truer 
sense  of  music.”  Creatore  is  a “nerve 
stimulant.” 

"Nerve  stimulants”  are  now  in  de- 
mand. And  there  are  orchestral  soci- 
eties that  are  willing  to  pay  roundly 

for  them.  

The  Apollo  Club  of  Chicago  will  per-  j 
form  Elgar’s  “Apostles”  on  April  23  j 
and  Miss  Janet  Spencer,  formerly  of  j 
Boston,  will  be  one  of  the  soloists. 
“The  Apostles”  was  performed  recently 
at  the  Sing-Akademie,  Berlin,  and  ex- 
cited much  attention.  Possibly  the 
Cecilia  would  produce  it  in  Boston,  it 
the  text  were  in  French.  Meanwhile, 
Mr  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
is  never  weary  of  pounding  the  drum 
in  Elgar’s  honor.  "The  Dream  of  Ger- 
ontius”  was  performed  Feb.  19  at  Lon- 
don and  Mr.  Blackburn  hastened  to 
remark:  "As  in  the  case  of  Gluck, 

Mozart  and  Wagner,  in  whose  case  one 
never  seems  to  tire  of  fine  interpreta- 
tions of  their  best  work,  so  it  is  also 
with  this  magnificent  composition  by 
Elgar.”  

Clementine  de  Vere-Sapio,  Zeiie  de 
Lussan  and  Joseph  O' Mara  are  singing 
in  one  of  the  Moody-Manners  opera 
companies  in  England. 

The  new  Tnusical  play  at  the  Lyric, 
London,  will  be  named  “The  Dairy  j 
"Vie id."  with  music  by  Frank  Tours. 

The  Philadelphia  committee  which  is 
raising  a fund  in  behalf  of  Edward 
MacDowell  has  met  with  “ar>pv%cfiIa1® 
success,”  according  to  the  Press  of  that 
citv. 

Marie  Tempest  sang  at  or,e  of  Chap- 
pell's ballad  concerts  la.-f  month  in 
London,  and  "Lancelot"  c,£  the  Referee 
called  her  the  bright,  particular  star, 
ami  said  she  sang  so  charmingly  a = to; 
excite  regret  tnat  she  had  forsaken 
coin's  opera.  . „ ai_- 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  G.  R.  S-ms 
ot  the  Referee  laughs  at  the  London 
leading  journals  that  gave  the  .same  I>st 
of  "peers  who  have  recently  married 
actresses.”  “The  list  consisted  of  three  1 
peers,  which  was  absurd.  Scores  of 
musical  comedy  actresses  and  chorus 
ladies  have  married  into  the  _ peerage  ! , 


m last  10  years.  In  fact  the 

uiuioulty  in  the  House  of  Peers  of  the 
next  generation  will  be  to  find  a noble 
lord  who  is  not  the  son  either  of  an 
American  heiress  or  a musical  comedy 
actress.”  Then  Mr.  Sims,  having  girded 
up  his  loins,  perpetrated  the  following 
atrocious  wheeze:  "The  Song  of.  the 

(Catch  of  the)  Season:  ’Now’s  the ’lime 
for  Miss  a Peering.’  ” 

Not  all  the  critics  revelled  in  Maeter- 
linck’s “Death  of  Tintagiles”  as  per- 
formed by  Georgette  Leblanc  and  others 
with  Jean  Nougues’  music  at  the  Thea- 
tre des  Mathurins,  Paris,  last  month. 
One  wrote:  "I  could  not  revel  for  little 
apples,  let  me  tell  you.  The  mystic- 
ism of  the  play  struck  me  as  utterly 
childish,  and  5 cannot  throw  out  my 
hands  in  wonderment  as  your  Maeter- 
llnckians  do  at  the  description  of  death  , 
as  an  old  lady  with  a strong  will. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  with  slob- 
bering gusto  a singularly  indecent  com- 
edy at  another  theatre  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Loeffler’s  "Death  of  Tintagiles 
was  performed  recently  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert  in  Berlin  led  by  Mr.  Ni- 
kisch. The  critics  as  a rule  did  not 
like  the  music.  They  found  the  themes 
vague  and  inconsequential  and  the  final 
scene  too  long.  Otto  I^essmann  said 
that  the  strong  opposition  was  unjust; 
that  the  public  had  applauded  at  these 
concerts  works  much  inferior  in  thought 
and  expression  and  general  workman- 
ship. Mr.  Loeffier’s  music  is  too  fine 
and  subtle  and  imaginative  for  the 
Berliners,  who  like  their  music  thick, 
noisy,  obvious. 

Alessandro  Bonci,  who  will  be  Mr. 
Hammerstein’s  crack  tenor,  is  short 
and  fat,  tout  not  scant  of  breath.  A 
few  years  ago  Mme.  _ Sembrich,  who 
sang  with  him  at  Berlin  in  1900.  spoke 
of  him  to  us  in  terms  of  glowing 
praise.  He  was  born  at  Loretto,  a 
laborer's  son.  He  studied  at  Pesaro 
with  Felice  Coen  and  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Parma  as  Fenton  in  "Fal- 
staff.”  He  has  sung  in  the  chief  Italian 
cities,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  . Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Buenos  Ayres,  London  and 
Warsaw.  Married,  and  the  father  of  at 
least  two  children,  he  ran  away  some 
months  ago  with  a young  woman  of  a 
wealthy  and  excellent  family  in  Flor- 
ence. An  automobile  bore  them  gayly 
away,  but  she  soon  returned  to  her 
home.  _ , 

Tihe  New  York- Symphony  orchestra, 
Mr.  Damrosch  conductor,  will  give  a 
series  of  symphony  concerts  and  music 
festivals  in  the  South. 

The  Chicago  orchestra  will  give  a 
series  of  extra  concerts  in  Chicago.  The 
Musical  Leader  says:  “Extra  concerts 
last  season  were  given,  but  under  ad- 
verse circumstances,  so  that  there  was 
no  adequate  means  of  estimating  the 
hold  the  organization  had  on  the  music 
lovers  of  Chicago.  This  season  every- 
thing is  propitious  and  the  prospects 
alluring  in  th.e  matter  of  prices,  which 
are  made  absurdly  small  when  taking 
all  advantages  into  consideration.  The 
plan  is  largely  experimental  and  one 
which  will  prove  not  only  the  status  of 
the  orchestra,  but  also  the  genuineness 
of  the  often  expressed  desire  for  a lon- 
ger season  of  orchestral  music. 


POMEFUll 

Cologne  Conductor  Makes  His 
American  Debut  as  Leader! 
of  Philharmonic  Orchestral 
in  New  York  City. 
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SYMPHONY  REHEARSAL. 

Overture  to  Count  D’Harcourt’s  Opera* 
"Tasso,”  and  MacDoweH’s  Sym- 
phony on  Programme. 

The  19th  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Ger- 
icke conductor,  will  take  place  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  this  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  ae  follows:  Overture  to 
the  opera  "Tasso"  by  Eugene  d’Har- 
court;  Liszt’s  piano  concerto  in  E flat 
major.  No.  1;  MacDowell’s  symphonic 
poem  "Lancelot  and  Elaine”;  Beethov- 
en’s symphony  in  F major.  No  8. 

D’Harcourt’s  opera  “Tasso”  was  pro- 
duced at  Monte  Carlo  in  1903,  tat  it  was 
composed  a few  years  before  that  date. 
The  overture  is  in  conventional  form 
and  some  of  the  thematic  material  is 
used  afterward  in  the  opera.  The  com- 
poser, a French  Count  of  wealth,  stu- 
died at  Paris  and  Berlin  and  when  he 
returned  to  Paris,  his  birthplace,  he 
built  a concert  hall,  engaged  an  ot-  . 
chestra,  and  conducted  concerts  of  a 
high  order  of  merit  as  far  as  the  pro- 
grammes were  concerned.  Aftei  thiee 
years  the  orchestra  struck.  Ill  ™ 
Count  d’Harcourt  conducted  perform- 
ances of  oratorios  in  the  church  ot 
Saint  Eustache.  He  has  composed  two 
symphonies,  two  string  quartets,  a 
mass,  songs,  etc.  The  overture  will  be 
played  here  for  the  first  time. 

MacDowell’s  symphonic  poem  has 
been  played  twice  at  these  concerts. 
It  was  composed  at  Wiesoaden,  before 
Mr  MacDowell  made  Boston  his  home 
for  some  years.  The  symphony  is  a 
verv  familiar  one.  Richard  Strauss  con- 
ducted it  here,  and  we  believe  it  has 
not  been  heard  in  Symphony  Hall  since 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  of 
March  39-31  will  be  as  follows:  Bach  s 

suite  in  D major,  Busoni  s Gehar- 
nischte”  suite  (first  time)  and  Brahms 
symphony  in  E minor.  No.  4. 

Hiesem  de  Moss  will  sing  O Had  I 
Jubal’s  Lvre”  from  Handels  Joshua 
and  the  longer  aria  of  the  Queen  of 
Night  from  “The  Magic  Flute.” 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.) 

NEW  YORK,  March  23,  1906.  The  rao-l 
ment  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Gericke| 
would  not  conduct  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  after  this  season,  majorl 
and  minor  prophets  were  furiously  busy.  I 
Conductors  of  high  and  low  degree! 
were  named  as  possible,  probable  or  I 
certain  successors.  The  New  York  Tritl 
bune  showed  by  a pleasing  process  otl 
logical  deduction  why  Mr.  Fritz  Stein-I 
bach  of  Cologne  would  rule  in  Mr.  Ger-| 
ieke’s  stead.  The  report  that  there  had! 
been  or  were  any  negotiations  with! 
Mr.  Steinbach  was  promptly  denied  byl 
The  Boston  Herald  on  the  best  of  au-l 
thority.  , 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Gericke  was  offered) 
the  position  for  only  one  more  seasonl 
led  many  to  believe  that  the  conductor  I 
of  this  next  season  would  be  merely  al 
stop-gap,  and  that  the  managers  of  the! 
Svmphony  orchestra  expected  at  thel 
end  of  the  next  year  to  engage  some! 
distinguished  virtuoso  conductor— IN  cln- 1 
gartner  or  Mottl  or  Nikisch. 

Mr.  Steinbach  made  his  first,  appear-) 
ance  in  America  as  a conductor  this 
afternoon  at  a concert  of  the  Philhar-. 
monic  Club.  It  was  expected  that  bcl 
would  arrive  at  New  Tork  by  a iastl 
steamer,  but  he  suddenly  changed  hi 
plans  and  landed  in  Boston,  where  h 
talked  amiably  with  reporters,  sub-1 
mitted  his  person  with  gentle  confidence 
to  photographers,  and  declared  his-  un-. 
dying  devotion  to  the  late  Johannesl 
Brahms  and  ali  his  works.  He  did  notl 
know  that  Mr.  Gericke  had  resigned;  hel 
had  no  idea  that  he  himself  had  beenl 
mentioned  as  his  successor;  and. he  hadl 
changed  his  plans  simply  to  meet  hisl 
old  friend  and  concert  master.  Mr.f 
Willy  Hess.  Now  if  Mr.  Steinbach  hadl 
landed  at  New  York,  as  he  originally  I 
purposed,  he  would  have  found  Mr.  Hess' 
there  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty;, 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestral 
gave  two  concerts  in  New-  York  thel 
week  that  Mr.  Steinbach  was  expected. 

Philharmonic  Orchestra  Has 

No  Leader,  Test  a Hard  One. 

The  change  of  steamer  led  suspicious  I 
persons  to  infer  that  there  was  some- 1 
thing  in  the  rumor,  after  all,  and  that] 
Mr.  Steinbach  might  be  persuaded  to  I 
leave  Cologne  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  Boston  orchestra,  if  the  im- 
pression made  by  him  in  New-  York  was 
a favorable  one.  His  conducting  todaiy 
is  therefore  a matter  of  more  than  local  I 
interest.  Yet,  how  unfair  it  is  to  judge 
a conductor  under  the  conditions  im-1 
posed  on  him  at  these  concerts.  . 

The  Philharmonic  orchestra  has  beenl 
directed  only  by  "guest  conductors”  fori 
three  years.  It  has  had  no  established 
drill-master  and  the  members  are  not 
accustomed  to  strict  and  regular  re- 
hearsal. Each  conductor,  arriving  at  a 
programme  that  suits  his  nature,  strives 
his  best  to  make  the  concert  spectacu- 


larlv  effective.  Each  has  his  theories 
concerning  interpretation  and  ensemble. 
The  audience  demands,  first  ot  all,  a 
sensation  of  some  sort  or  other,  lne 
talk  is  about  the  individuality  of  thel 
conductor,  rather  than  about  the  music. I 
Furthermore,  some  of  -the  conductors! 
are  specialists.  One  is  famous  tor  nisi 
dramatic  interpretation  of  Berlioz;  ani 
other  is  an  illustrious  leader  of  Russian! 
music.  Mr.  Steinbach  is  known  as  al 
peculiarly  sympathetic  and  fa>-cib|e| 
preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Brahms.  The! 
programme  this  afternoon  was  as  ioi-l 

^Brahms’  symphofiy  in  D major.  No.l 
2;  Elgar’s  variations  on  an  original 
theme;  Beethoven’s  concerto  for  piano. 
No.  S (Mr.  Bauer,  pianist),  and  Beet.no- 
yen’s  overture,  “Deonore,  rso.  3.  1 
pieces  are  all  well  known  in  Boston.; 
and  they  require  no  comment.  bom<- 
say  that  the  purely  orchestral  pjgce* 
were  chosen  by  Mr.  Steinbach.  others! 
that  they  were  selected  by  the  com-» 
mittee  of  the  society,  subject  to  his  up-P 
proval.  It  has  been  said  that  the  see-l 
ond  svmphony  was  chosen  because  l'l 
had  not  been  played  at  a Philharmonic 
concert.  The  statement  is  absurd,  toil 
the  symphony  was  produced  at  one  o-i 
these  concerts  as  far  back  as  lSTs.  HI 
was  expected,  however,  that  Mr.  Steiny 
bach  would  conduct  something  b5' 
Brahms,  and  this  symphony  reveale< 
his  methods  as  conductor  of  musid 
with  which  he  is  in  full  sympathy. 

Little  Thought  of  Grace, 

Yet  Gestures  Show  Results. 

His  personality  on  the  stand  is  force' 
ful,  sturdy,  authoritative,  rather  thar 
romantic,  magnetic,  dramatic.  Ther* 
is  little  in  his  appearance  to  excit| 
the  gush  of  melomaniacs  or  of  idola 
tors.  He  is  not  a poseur.  He  is  ail 
honest  interpreter  of  music  as  he  under! 
stands  it,  and  as  it  appeals  to  him.  I| 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  us 
baton,  for  his  two  arms  were  almost  i 
stantiy  in  motion,  and  arms  and  ha 


ym e» t of  jrcslm 

n y personal  grace  or  'charm. 


. _ flcBlfc 
he  thought 


esl 


"ns  to  sot  from  the  play- 

undouht  'lir  TO aPP0U'‘,J 

l8rnTnec‘ 

he  orchestra  Itself.  More  I'.Vn  .... 
afternoon  the  orchestra  "howSd 

and  fmtpress|eeWi,; 
n‘‘y  had  confidence  In  hlm  and're- 
for  him.  and  it  labored  faithfnllv 
irry  out  his  desires.  fl,tnru,,J 

■oon«^ln§i  of  ^i0  syni phony  wus  in 
espeet  disappointing.  He  took  the 

a*MM  that  th*  flrst  aV^ro  ut  so 
inin^hi6  o,, *•»!;!)?  soneral  continuity 
luught  suffered  iiud  the  music'll 
w.vs  checked.  Brahms  delighted  in 
rf.os1  *J,e8roSi  hut  we  doubt  whether 
-ould  favor  if  lie  were  oliv’e  such 

se^al taES?e-nt,  H°f  secllon8  In  one 

36  allegro^  and  we  sneak  from 
.tlon  or  his  own  conduoting  Mr 
ch  to°K  much  of  the  third  move- 
***'  uncommonly  slow  pace  so 
there  was  little  contrast.  befween  U 
the  avowedly  slow  second  move-  ' 


n skilled  disciplinarian  and  a bhufllt 
minded  and  sensitive  musician,  nml  In 
the  course  of  each  season  three  or 
four  virtuoso  conductors  are  Invited  to 
display  their  art.  Thus  Is  the  latcrosi 
of  orchestra,  and  audlunce  maintained, 
Thus  Is  the  pcrinunont  conductor 
spurred  to  do  hls  utmost. 


eftej 


erlsli  Intensity  After  a 
Slow  Episode  in  an  Allegro, 
the  other  hand,  immediately  after 
of  these  slow  episodes  in  an  allegro, 
could  take  up  the  main  idea  with 
me  ij  ntenslty  that  was  almost  feverish 
” then  when  the  hearer  expected  a 


A GENT16KL  WORD. 

The  story  of  a casket  trust  re- 
minds us  that  this  word  ■•casket,1'  an 
alleged  euphemism  for  coffin,  is  used 
by  many  genteel  Americans.  The 
English,  aristocrats,  middle  class, 
roughs  and  loughs  and  wretchedly 
poor,  still  speak  of  coffins— a coarse 
race.  "Casket”  is  a pretentious 
I Americanism,  which  began  to  creep 
into  speech  in  the  late  sixties.  Some 
undertakers  thus  thought  to  lessen 
the  grief  of  mourners,  to  rob  the 
grave  of  its  terrors.  Today  there  are 
certain  men  and  women  who  are 
shocked  if  they  hear  the  word  coffin 
— a low,  vulgar  term. 

• Now  that  casket  is  thought  by 
many  to  have  a poetic,  sacred  sig- 
nificance. familiar  lines  of  poets  and 
dramatists  should  be  diligently  re- 
vised so  that  hearer  or  reader  rnay 
have  no  cause  to  blush.  Antony- 
should  exclaim  to  the  mob:  “Bear 


jeri'cT  „ .m 

horns,  nothing  hut”  horns.1-  Yet 
i7»Vi MO,li0  who  prefer  tnla  *vm- 
onlo  poem  to  IiIh  f<Indiun"  jj jlto  .»»rt 

S?.VAPi00m  ru'f'(l  not  be  rllyet  BsetV  -im*  " 

in iieical  contents  are  nioiv  i n n.  V r ® 

Dowell  himself  judged  hjs  work  t li*, - — 
is  both  - ' 


beautiful  and 


. a • — — me  moo.  Bear 

c performance  or  a strong  passage  'I  with  me;  my  heart  is  in  the  caskel 
music  mud  .-nr  mu  a i„„„  i„  .....  lI,L  tabK-el 


ipitl* 

souls 


tiration  °*  Popular  de^fghtUnCed  demon' 

Would  Even  « Strauss  or 

a Melugartuer  Suit  Boslonf 

ste*nbach  is  undobutedly  a con 
Cthe°v2iniCh  eXperience-  As  a leader 
li tiiflued’its'technjca!  ZgSgfon  h*  "'a‘n- 

4?d  tO  Col^Pno  , M6221- 

)f  con* 

:he  ir> 
k was 

today, 
n io'jal 
i judge 
ns  into 


s been 


rep.  at  Co^  Mein- 

has  appeared  as  a cities  where 
'wa  himself  a conservative  buthhe 
fat  he  woS/d  ,Pr;dfntic  o''  Wood  ed 

«on  S,anyd0oracheast.aafsera0f  the 

l that  o^tVaaii%ape^f|; 

‘f°  JWg  this 

■s"  fH  tors0  A* Rivard  e,isting:ulshed  con- 
M*  Ing.trtner  nld  ?traass  or  a Felix 

?.?  A -elected  Droi?amm^°nTheltmua 

«*«tns  of  cara  1?hoh°Vtin?:^there 
ohiv  h»i  c.ps  m lhe  a,r-  Oh  if 

OreatacSapCt0al^CXe°fw0l^ 

Sfe®  .'£ft  Jthfmconn- 


J 


IlltSi 


‘O  puoengc 

rnus.c  would  lag  and  lose  in  force 
the  reading  of  the  symphony  was 
ightfully  considered  de.iberate.  The 
tadt01  kniw  exactly  what  he 

‘*1  J,*iestiot2  concerning  the  rea- 

^nffs  bis,  intention,  not  con- 
g h s executive  skill  and  author- 
ijfj3 _^,eai"l®a,t  °f  detail  was  care- 
but  not  finical.  He  was  poetic  lie 
..n'asr'natlve-  These  indispensable 
tios  were  revealed,  also,  in  his 
i2«Ji  ai'n.  variations,  in  which 
la-\fd„  brilhance  and  dash.  In 
rabella  variation  there  was  a 
proportion  in  the  opposition  of  a 
thought  to  tile  chief  figure  of 
termt-zzo.  Tills  may  have  been 
[U.t  of  the  conductor  or  of  t’ie 
layer,  or  of  the  hall, 
accompaniment  to  the  concerto 
■i satisfactory.  The  reading  of  the 
■6  was  a straightforward  one. 

'VU®  I!°  tr?Ps  ¥et  for  applause, 
-..in Bach  made  powerful  climaxes 
readil'S  was  not  of  special  disl 
. T1,e  Pr,°sramnie  was  not  cal- 
ed  to  provoke  any  scene  of  enthu- 
’i'jIj.  btelnbacli  was  generously 
tuded  and  a wreath  was  given  to 


there  with  Caesar.”  The  first  gen- 
tleman should  address  Gloster:  “JVly 
lord,  stand  back  and  let  the  casket 
pass."  Schoolboys,  describing  the 
bn-ial  of  Sir  John  Moore-,  Will  state 
the  fact:  "No  useless  casket  inclosed 
his  breast" — and  soon,  no  doubt, 
breast  will  be  disallowed  as  vulgar. 

, Even  th©  Bible  must-  be  improved 
i Genesis  L.  26  will  read:  "So  Joseph  1 

died.  * And  they  embalmed 

him,  and  he  was  put  in  a casket  in  : 
Egypt.” 

But  what  will  become  of  the 
, Poems  of  wit  and  humor,”  in  which 
cough  and  “coffin”  are  used  in 
facetious  and  logical  sequence?  “Cas- 
kel, unfortunately,  does  not  lend 
itself  easily  to  the  morbid  fancy  of 
the  hardened,  depraved  punster., 


>n>cfv  1 


y*>L 


Played  for  First  Time  in  Boston 


is  much  that  - 
p9£t  *n  tn*  music. 

inevitahS0.U'hl?m«nt  sC0M'  'v:l*  no  doubt 
h.  ? Uyi  r!?f,on  01  ' ni-eded  con- 
eras t.  but  it  is  the  woakoKt  part  of  Him 

SuyvT.rs''  f Prrn  „wl,lch-  '”,nP08ed  about 
m years  ago,  lias  tho. frcNiuu-s.s  the  suou- 

hZty'irtl,;;,i'"l,,urm  ■>*  fgzs. 

nood.  It  aas  a pleasure  p,  |„.ar  ,tlu 
poem  ngam.  and  to  hear  it,  .ls  the  com- 
poser himself  would  wish,  in  n (.0ne"rt 
given  without  iho  slightesi  thought  of 
deliberate  boosting  or  American*  com- 
posers. Mac  Do  well  believed  that  If  a 
composition  written  by  an  American  is 
good  enough  to  be  played  it  should  bo 
put  on  a programme  made  up  without 
reference  to  patriotism  or  chauvinism- 
it  should  stand  by  the  side  of  works  or 
composers  with  French,  German.  Rus- 
sian or  Scandinavian  names.  And  this 
Ls  the  only  opinion  for  ail  American 
composer  to  hold  if  he  wisnes  to  main- 
tain his  personal  dignity  and  that  ot  the 
art  he  serves. 

We  heard  on  Friday  afternoon  the 
Philharmonic  concert  in  New  York  led 
by  Mr.  Steinbach  and  the  impression 
made  by  him  with  the  orchestra  under 
necessarily  unfavorable  conditions  was 
recorded  in  The  Herald  of  yesterday 
morning.  Last  night  we  heard  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  led  by  Mr. 
Gericke.  The  Philharmonic  has  been 
without  a permanent  conductor  for 
three  years.  Foreign  conductors  have 
been  imported  and  they  ' chose  pro- 
grammes which  they  bejieved  would 
best  display  their  own  most  pronounced 
characteristics  as  orchestral  leaders. 
Little  by  little  the  Philharmonic  audi- 
ence has  had  its  taste  debauched  until 
now,  by  the  confession  0f  some  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  orchestra,  the  listen- 
ers go  to  Carnegie  Hall  simply  to  be 
thrilled.  If  the  conductor  does  not  thrill 
them,  if  he  does  not  make  them  sit  up, 
they  are  restless,  they  yawn,  or  they 
leave  the  hall.  The  more  sensational  of 
the  conductors  exert  their  spell  only  for 
a The  dram  that  intoxicated 

in  1904-5  is  as  slippery-elm  tea  in  1905-6. 
Furthermore  the  orchestra  suffers  with- 
out the  discipline  of  a permanent  con- 
ductor. 

• 11  suffers  in  perfection  of  ensemble, 
in  the  proportions  of  expression,  in 
rhetoric.  in  euphony. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gives  a great  many  more  concerts  In 
the  season  and  it  has  been  for  several 
years  under  a most  accomplished  and 
indefatigable  disciplinarian.  Mr.  Ge- 
rir.ke  is  much  more  than  a disciplin- 
arian but  the  first  duty  of  a conductor 
s to  drill  his  men,  however  loudly  they 
may  protest,  until  they  have  absolute 
mechanical  proficiency,  until  the  or- 
chestra is  a superb  virtuoso.  Last  night 
the  exquisite  sense  of  proportion,  the 
inimitable  euphony,  the  virtuoso  quali- 
ties  of  this  rare  orchestra  were  never 
so  fully  appreciated  by  The  Herald  as 
after  a hearing  of  the  long-established 
Philharmonic  orchestra,  with  its  hon- 
orable record  of  concerts. 

The  “virtuoso”  conductor  who  asks 
and  receives  great  sums  for  his  peculiar 
interpretation”  of  a celebrated  work  is 
an  Interesting  and  exciting  apparition, 
and  it  Is  a good  thing  for  orchestra  and 
audience  that  he  occasionally-  visits  us 
and  raises  the  vibrations  of  the  hearers 
to  an  extremely  high  and  nervous  pitch. 

The  loan  who  by  his  steady  and  intelll- 
£rwiafcdr  an<3.  by  llls  ifidomltable  will 
?£^e?.tra  to  such.  a state  of 


day,  Thursday  and  Frld 
3 o’clock,  when  h|w-  will'  Introduce 
Other  series  of  old  Fnmch  and  English 
songs  and  wear  new  costumes. 

A public  rehearsal  by  her  pupils  Is 
i announced  hy  Mrs.  Avonla  Runney 
I Lichfield  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
on  the  afternoon  or  Tuesday,  April  24. 

, lhe  singers  will  he  Miss  Charlotte 
Grpsvenor,  Miss  Helen  l'hllba  and  Miss 
Sallle  Baton.  The  affair  will  be  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  L H.  Mudgetl 
of  Symphony  Hall,  to  whom  applica- 
tions tnny  bo  addressed  for  sente,  which 
will  also  be  reserved  by  addressing  Mrs. 
Lichfield,  (10  Bny  Statu  road. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  give 
the  Inst  of  the  season's  concerts  by 
the  Knelsel  quartet,  which  was  post- 
poned to  the  evening  of  Monday,  April 
16.  The  concert  will  be  given  In  Chlck- 
ering  Hall  and  the  assignment  of  seats 
will  he  practically  the  same  in  Chick- 
erlng  Hall  as  originally  made  for  Potter 
Half.  The  original  programme  will  be 
given  wilh  the  assistance  of  Messrs 
Longy,  Isieftler  and  Gebhard.  It  will 
Include  Mr.  Loofller’.s  two  rhapsodic.-: 
for  oboe,  viola  and  piano  and  quartets 
by  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

"The  Seven  List  Words  of  Christ," 
by  Dubois,  will  be  sung  by  the  choir  of 
lhe  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  this  after- 
noon, at  4:30  o’clock. 

Ml.  George  Copeland  will  soon  give  a. 
Piano  recital  iii  Stcinert  Hall. 

Miss  Mary  Desmond,  the  English  .bal- 
lad singer,  will  give  a concert  in  Steln- 
i ert  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April 
I 24. 

HIS  DENIAL  OF  ANY 

PARTICULAR  METHOD 

Mr,  Harold  Bauer's  Farewell 
Piano  Recital — Other  Events 
of  the  Week — Coming  Con- 
certs of  the  Cecilia -and 
Apollo  Clubs, 


Opera  "Tasso,” 


The  19tH  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
- xorget  that  the  con-  phony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke, 

ead°  over  ?Sslon  orchestra  is  obliged  conductor,  was  given  last  night  in 
In  Boston,  V wUhli  Sf ogram'in 48  Symphony  HaU-  Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz 
I season.  How  ma;iyP  wfiidlvTnS  WaS  the  Dian!st-  The  nrosrramme  was 
,Vchtli0?p  conductors  are  the 


for  siich T ia«ir™uClors  are  the  ionows 
5 the  patience  r'heHmvenanr,wou,d  °Teiture  ‘®  the  opera.  “Tasso”.... D'Harcourt 

lasm  to  m , Intel  e loy?l  y-  the  en-  Piano  concerto  in  E flat  major Liszt 

^o'ut  s «e»ntam,a  hlg:h  standard  . . 

cmLf.  s.ea®Cn  after  the  first  glow 
c ei}}ent  had  cooled?  6 

luctor,  ah?na.sy  'irtuoso  or  routine 
abroad  have  the  slightest 
onfethe  cosmopolitan  spirit  ofth, 
wIWo°ryBaudie?ce'  Tilis0faudhi- 
uctor  amiable  toward  a 

Of  doln'X  *le*'e  with  the  pur- 

orians  missionary  work  among 
nf  would  not  welcome  a 


a?erftCd°eUhtatt  24  “nemsi^a  season 
■ | (a-re0cf  delight  to  ear  and  understanding 

at  the  1 9th  Symphony  Con- 
cert— Is  Prelude  to  tt»| 

~:“S 
rai’T " 4 wa.% 

a.  higher  plane  than  that  of  the  magic 

Tt° Ira  I tu  Ultiafr  ’S  strength  and  speed* 
It  was  thoughtfully  considered:  it  was 

gan^hf^nlrtH?116?,1'  He  did  not  afro- 
Td  n-rt  llatte,iVon  to  h‘s  bravura;  he 
Krf,rii0t  Sh0,'v  kils  physical  power  by 
on  the  keyboard.  The  ’ 
was  presented  as  an  organic 
whole,  and  episodes  seemed  natural  and 
r^ecessary.  TechnicaHy  and  eltheticaUy 
Mr.  Ganz  s playing  was  individual. 


was  the  pianist 
I as  follows: 


! Symphonic  poem.  ' 'Lanc'elor'inid  Elaine, 
nrst  time.  It  is  a prelude  to  an  opera  audience  was  expressed 

1 — - * • • *™  in  nil  in  figrr  am  ^ r, ..  r i . 


ItFrochlal^St. "it  iJW^TFfit 

■^hlh  Ciand,u.c.tJ?r  wl>?  respects  both 


which  ic  • W11°  respects  both 
l it  , c and  modern,  pro- 

3Kest'®USlC  llas  beauty,  strength 
Conductor  Must  Be  a 
lopolite;  Is  Stelrbach  Onef 
uctor  should  be  a cosmopolite; 
not  recognize  geographical 
'fre  are  conductor  poets  w-ho 
fi  discipline.  There  are  inex- 
!!LI5?fJers  who  are  satisfied 
■ter- perfect  performance.  Mr 
y*  or  may  not,  be  a cun- 
. -lieposmon  in  Boston,  at  the 
.1?  ,°r  of  a later  season.  He  is 
,5  a man  of  experience  au- 
anct  reputation.  Today  he  dis- 
^aHlt!i‘  and  fire  in  music  that 
Taut  ■,,witno"?  his  classics;  he  is 
t r “dmirer  of  Brahms;  he  brings 

still  n German  ponder0Us  works  by 
' aclhrt  composers.  But  does 
1 fa»'or  on  the  best  works  of 
and'n1  ultra-modern  schools 
a"d  Russia  and  of  any  other 
eyond  the  German  frontier''  * 

sawatfe 

:e  a3jn  a”  T,r.t.1?.ou.tu 

a j 


v.n.v  vw  Uit  Vy'-tU* 

in  which  Tasso  and  his  Leonora  are  the 
hero  and  heroine  and  the  ending  is,  of 
course,  tragic.  There  Is  little  of  bode- 
ment  in  the  overture;  there  is  no  warn- 
ing note;  there  is  little  to  put  the 
hearer  in  the  fitting  mood.  On  the 
contrary,  much  of  the  music  is  of  a 
festal  nature,  and  the  chief  theme  of 
the  main  section  of  the  overture  has  an 
operetta  character.  Perhaps  Count 
d’Harcourt  takes  Ills  operatic  sorrows 
gayiy.  He  is  a man  who  has  studied 
seriously,  and,  as  an  organizer  and  con- 
ductor or  concerts,  he  has  shown  a fine 
taste  and  a high  purpose  in  the  selec- 
tion ot  programmes.  He  has  evidently 
a certain  tacility  in  scoring,  but  what 
pfaceC°reS  111  thiS  overture  is  common- 

The  musk-ai.  thought  is  superficial,  and 
its  brilliance  is  a jingle  or  simply  deco- 
rative.  Mr.  Gericke,  as  is  his  custom, 
took  the  utmost  pains  with  the  perfor- 
mance. Perhaps  either  one  of  the  sym- 
phonies ot  d'Harcourt  would  give  a 
more  favorable  idea  of  hls  musical  na- 
ture, but  something  whispers  low  that 
the  experiment  would  be  a risky  one 
let  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  a French 
count  of  wealth  doing  the  best  lie  can 

nt>w  a pathetic  interest  in 
MacDowells  music,  but  the  interest 


in  „ ~ ~ was  expressei 

m no  uncertain  or  perfunctory  terms. 

/ The  last  Sunday  afternoon  chamber 
concert  of  the  season  will  be  held  to- 
day in  Chickering  Hall.  The  programme 
will  Include  Schuett’s  suite  In  D minor 
for  piano  and  violin,  'cello  solos  and 
Ischaikowsky  s piano  trio.  The  play- 
ers will  be  Miss  Adele  Margulies,  pia- 
nist; Mr  Lichtenberg.  violinist,  and  Mr. 
Schulz,  cellist. 

'The  third  in  Miss  Orvis'  series  of  con- 
certs took  place  yesterday  morning  at 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall.  The  Hoff- 
mann  quartet  played  Haydn's  quartet, 
op.  64,  No.  o;  a movement  from  Tschal- 
kowsky  s quartet,  0p.  11,  and  Mendels- 
sohn s tno,  op.  49,  assisted  by  Miss  Inez' 
Day,  pianist.  Miss  M.  S.  Wither  sang 
groups  of  Scotch  songs:  'Jock  o’  Hazel- 
deari,  Caller  Herrin’,”  “My  Love, 
rio  ™ Dassie  Yet.”  and  Barker's 

Scottish  Bluebells.”  The  concert  was 
much  enjoyed  by  an  audience  of  mod- 
erate  size  At  the  fourth  and  last  con- 
cert of  the  series.  March  31,  Mme. 
Szumowska,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Josef 
Adamowskt,  'cellist,  will  be  heard 
The  annual  organ  benefit  concert  at 
Berkeley  Temple  will  be  given  at  the 
temple  on  Vt  ednesday  evening.  April  4 
Mr.  V\  jlliam  C.  Hammond,  professor 
of  music  at  , Mi.  Holyoke  College,  will 
hv  ° will  be  assisted 

°^_.Mi-  L^  B.  Merrill,  bttss.  Tlie  con- 
cert.  wd.  win  aid  of  the  Berkeley 
Temple  relief  or  Open  Door  work.  y 
”A  /"**  H i: 


ffive  four 


- ouBQipion  i ■ r\we<*  no^  ^ wholly  one  of  sentiment.  v,,‘vA  ■ouul 

Utopia”  the  leading  I ,J.he.  c^niposer  told  us  a few  years  ago  mn!m  ‘^VeLtc  will  .UUl 

trmanent  conduedoi  Ind  Flaine^0f8^d  ut0  rewr|te  “Lancelot  Theltr.  °hu'U!t:('f  al  th“  Hollis  Street 

uciot,  and  Elaine,  for  he  was  by  no  means  Theatre  this  week  on  Monday.  Xues- 

I satisfied  with  it;  that  the,,  music  as  he  


HEODOR  LESCHETIZ- 
KY.”  by  Annette  Hullah. 
is  published  by  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York,  in 
tho  series  “Living  Mas- 
tors  of  Music.”  The  vol- 
ume contains  nine  illus- 
trations— portraits  of  Leschetizky  alone, 
both  rea:Vfng  and  playing  the  piano; 
with  Mr.  Mark.  Hambourg;  with  three 
young  women  conscious  of  the  photog- 
rapher and  forgetful  for  l lie  moment 
of  beer'  in  long  glasses  on  tho  table— is 
it  beer  or  is  it  wine?  Something  in  our 
heart  says  “Beer,”  after  the  manner  ol‘ 
tho  lamented  Alfred  Klein  in  “Wang.” 
There  is  also,  a picture  of  a group  of 
Leschetizky’s  pupils— eight  comely  young 
women — only  one  of  tlioni  has  ltrr  mouth 
open,  as  though  ready  to  hymn  tho 
praise  of  the  master — tlK;  others  are 
close  lipped,  and  they  would  not  betrav 
his  pedagogic  secrets  for  the  world. 
There  is  a portrait  of  Lescliotizkv  tit 
Garlsbad.  He  is  wearing  a straw  hat; 
a poodle  lies  near  his  chair;  unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  view  of  the  celebrated 
j waters.  As  the  poet  sings: 

Though  hitter  to  others  these  fountains  mar  bo 
They  re  sweet  as  the  waters  of  Celiun  to  me. 

Then  there  is  a picture  of  the  profes- 
sor  s birthday.  Tlie  birthday  consists 
ov,aa  tli:'ons  Pf.YOfifig  men  and  women 
and  a few  middle-aged  men,  all  smiling 
and  robed  In  apparently  irreproachable 
evening  dress.  There  is  also  a portrait 
9^,  L>r.  Arne,  Dr.  Thomas  Augustine 
Arne,  who  died  in  1778,  and  therefore  in 
n iPrt!'art  ° state  of  original  sin,  for  ho 
thrtnJrtTrt  Tany,  Possible  salvation 
through  the  Leschetizky  method.  Let 
us  h°pe  that  no  is  in  the  purgatory  and 
I ln  tho  inferno  reserved  for  pianists, 

I l0i„he  wrote  some  pretty  songs. 

Three  portraits  that  we  fain  would 

fzkvasethre»nSi  the  Portrait  of  Leschet- 
3ZKy  s three  wives.  For  Mr.  Leschet- 
izky  had  been  and  is  a.  devoted  family 
man  except  at  home.  A lover  of  cafes, 

on  v0t  Wr}ic  a scries  of  variations 

Si-=  /.Io  Never  Cares  to  Wander  From 

lmf  n(fWt1?iircslds’ ” ,that  charming  bal- 
;ad  ,of  H'e  'ea'T  and  hearth,  without  a 
w?  conscience  or  a mental  pang. 

wiTis?  NollaE  siVes  t!lc  "araes  of  the 

maitf  of  honor  afsT  g.t^T%he 

possessed  one  of  the  most  benitffm 
voices  he  had  ever  ) , card  ' ' Leschet  Gkv 
STt h A l01'  plano  lessons,  taught  her  ills 
method,  and  married  her  iti  1856  They 
were  divorced  16  y«u-s  later  y 

at  Bt  % £Hn(LtU'  Bo  met  her 

MshPoe»?^ 

g»icb.e 

the’ goal!'*  & br%WLfl  £ 

Placed  to  mo  sometimes!'  T^ater 
ibfrtTToTT  a,ld  becatao 

3880.;  They  se^Yatefln 
HufiLahy  tin  llis  pupi|s  in  Vienna.  Miss 
! ^!'jj^Sr,atp,ns'on  a°?h0m?c  o't  Ha?|8 

:4|4r5:  n'rTo&7£?  S3S 

for *heU  could  Un0^meak  ttam?*his  "erp. 

were  full  of  tears.'1  Yet  he  wf  t/r 
oh.  he  left  her!  And  in  tt894  lie  married 
his  secretary  Mme.  Donnimirska  u i - 
not  good  that  the  man-even  a famous 
Plwi°M  CMCher~shoul<1  1,0  alone. 

J.  th  the  portrait  of  Mme.  Donnimirc 
ka  should  have  been  one  of  vYung  GaL 
ton  Lherie.  who,  dazzled  by  her  eyes, 


— 
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found  life  of  no  value,  for  she  was  un- 

And  recently  Mms.  Eissipoff  played  in 
a concert  at  Berlin,  and  the  audience 
and  the  critics  found  her  an  old-fash- 
ioned pianist.  Leschetizky  was  m Ber- 
lin this  winter;  he  was  there  a fort- 
night or  so  ago.  Did  he  go  to  Annette  s 
concert?  . 

Anecdotes  and  Spelling. 

Some  persons,  impatient  to  learn  the 
“method"  of  the  celebrated  teacher, 
may  consider  these  anecdotes  trivial, 
but  we  sympathize  with  Prosper  Meri-  ! 
mee,  who  said  that  all  he  cared  for  in 
story  wrere  the  anecdotical  pages. 
“And  among  anecdotes  I prefer  those 
| in  which  I fancy  there  is  a true  paint- 
ing of  the  manners  and  charactei  istics 
of  a given  epoch.  I would  gladly  ex- 
change Thucydides  for  the  authentic 
memoirs  of^Aspasia  or  of  one  of  Peri- 

C'  M i ss ^ tfll ah  has  written  an  entertain- 
ing book  about  the  man  and  the  teach- 
er Articles  have  already  been  published 
in  Boston  about  him.  We  remember 
one  'by  Mme.  Hopekirk.  ali\e  with  the 
Sowing  enthusiasm  of  a devout  pupil, 
j Mr  Roy  R.  Gardner’s  article  was  more 
j discriminative  and  of  more  stiictl>  ped- 

aBMfss  ‘Huilah  spells  the  surname  of 
Theodor  as  follows:  “Leschetizky.  "We 
I prefer  for  every  day  use  the  spelling 
i-i'-en  by  P.iemann,  “Leschetitzki.  tor  it 
1 reminds  us  of  the  peculiar  touch  of  his 
voun"  pupils  who  come  back  to  Boston 
i'resh’from  the  school  and  poke  the  keys 
in  a melodic  figure  as  though  then  fm- 
cers  were  wire  nails.  It  takes  them 
some  time  to  outgrow  this  trick,  nor 
should  Leschetizky  be  held  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  metallic  attack  on 
human  ears;  the  pupils  often  return  too 
soon,  and  in  their  zeal  they  cany  the- 
ories, sometimes  not  fully  comprehend- 
ed to  an  extravagant  length.  Lut  let 
us  go  <baek  to -Miss  Huilah. 


Early  Years. 

Leschetizky  was  born  in  Poland  in 
1%30.  but  hirj  father  was  a Bohemian  by 
lerth  and  a music  teacher;  his  niot.iei 
;i  Pole.  The  father  taught  in  a 
rjci,  family,  lived  in  a castle  and  was 
severe  in  his  instruction  of  Theodor, 
who  soon  appeared  as  an  infant  phe- 
nomenon. “Great  ladies  borrowed  him  for 

Ions  when  they  could  and  feted 
ilt  him,  as  great  ladiea_ always 


. poiit  Him,  as  great 
Theodor  w ent  to  Vienna  and  stud- 
with  Czerny,  and  when  he  was  M 
ars  old  he  began  to  teacli.  Schulhoft 
pperied  to  play  in  Vienna,  and  • he 
[•ned  'I'heodor’s  eyes.  ‘ His  • mai  vei- 
ls power  of  making  the  piano  sing 
ought  to  the  bov  the  vision  ot  a new 
irld  » * * Up  to  this  time  lie  had, 
, others  been  satisfied  that  ‘the  per- 
ii.is.er*’  was  »he  desirable  thine:  now 
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recognized  a finer  ideal.”  He  studied  J 
J possiblv  to  perfect  his  “touch.' 
ught  a duel,  visited  italy,  tought  m| 
ienna,  and  in  1852.  went  to  fet.  1 et® 
irg.  He  refused  to  play  on  a.  poor 
ano  in  the  palace  of  Nicholas  L.  but 

as  forgiven  by  the  rsur.  He-r>H£.?n 
>red  as  a teacher,  and  when  Rubm- 
ein  opened  the  Conservatory  he  trail, 
■l-rex!  his  class  to  it.  He  played  much 
, public  and  lie  conducted.  Experience 
3 a conductor  led  him  to  say.  Con- 
acting  is  not  difficult.  It  is  harder  to 
Iky  six  bars  well  on  the  piano  than  to 
induct  the  whole  of  the  ninth  »oi 
hony  of  Beethoven.  How  easily 
leschetizky  disposes  ot  all  matters.  j 
He  does  not  like  “virtuoso  conduct- 
vr  ” “Why  should  the  orchestra  i* 1 * * * *®6- 
Vhy  should  so  much  be  said  about  the 
rav  in  which  things  are  done?  It  is  the 
omposer  who  should  have  the  applause, 
o?  the  conductor.”  Miss  Huilah  tells  us 
iat  when  a concert  was  over  he  would 
i.ave  the  lights  put  out  and  the  portrait 
,f  the  composer  thrown  on  a screen 
hat  the  audience  might  applaud  it. 
Vliv  should  not  this  be  done  at  a piano 
eei'tal''  Why  did  not  Leschetizky  play 
ehind  a screen  thus  decorated,  so  that 
he  audience,  could  think  chiefly  o£  the 
omnosev  whose  work  was  then  played. 

He  went  to  England  in  1864  and  con- 
radicted  Joachim  about  the  tempo  of  a 
novement  in  Schumann  s quintet.  It  Is 
f wonder  that  a thunderbolt  did  not 
paralyze  him  or  that  he  was  not,  at 
[east,  ordered  to  leave  England  as  a 
dangerous  person.  In  1878  he  cietci 
mined  to  make  Vienna  his  home.  there 
Sk  mention  of  his  piano  pieces  and 
operas— the  latter  had  no  stage  life.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  notice  that  he  was  «•* 
rude  to  Brahms  on  one  occasion  as 
Brahms  was  often  rude  to 
Brahms  found  him  writing.  Ha.  WUa. 
sort  of  things  are  you i writ  ng  this 
morning?  I see-quito  little  things,  lit 
lie  things,  of  course.  Yes.  Little 
things?  Yes,  they  are,  but  10  times  more 
amusing  than  yours,  I can  tcn  j ou. 

He  soon  began  to  prefer  the  life  of  the 
fekehev  to  that  of  ♦ virtue MISS 


surely  not  a restful  person.  The  wonder 
is  that  his  first  wife  stood  nim  for  1G 
years. 

His  Pupils. 

He  expects  his  English  pupils  to  he 
good  musicians,  good  workers,  bad  ex- 
ecutants; the  Russians  stand  first  in  his 
eyes;  the  Pole  leans  more  to  the  poetical 
side  of  music;  the  French  he  compares 
to  birds  of  passage— “they  are  dainty 
crisp,  clear-cut  in  their  playing,  and 
they  phrase  well”;  he  respects  the  Ger- 
mans “for  their  earnestness,  their  pa- 
tient devotion  to  detail,  their  orderliness 
and  intense  and  humble  love  of  their 
art;  but  their  outlook  is  a little  gray”’: 
lie  Swedes  are  more  sympa*'  “*  ‘ 
the  Italian 


Huilah  saysThath’isTast  appearance  at 
a public  concert  was  in  Frankfort  m 
1887.  The  critics  did  not  ruffle  him;  I 
did  not  care  for  their  enthusiasm  at  all. 
Nor  did  I read  their  criticisms,  though 
I was  told  they  were  good.  If  they 
had  been  bad,  I would  have  read  them, 
for  bad  criticism  is  very  wholesome. 
We  learn  much  from  the  disagreeable 
things  critics  say,  for  they  make  us 
think,  whereas  the  good  things  only* 
make  ug  glad.”  ? 

Personal  Characteristics, 

Leschetizky  is  a man  of  great  vital- 
ity. lie  begins  to  teach  about  noon. 
"Nominally  ho  takes  three  pupils  in 
the  day*,  'but  sometimes  after  dinner  a 
spare  hour  or  two  is  filled  up  by  some 
one  who  studies  with  him  unofficially.” 
He  is  gay  at  table;  he  begins  to  play 
billiards  at  imiilnight;  ho  goes  to  bed  at 
3 or  4 A.  M„  and  turns  out  a little  be- 
fore noon  fresh  for  his  work.  Ho  walks 
for  an  hour  after  breakfast,  not  for  ex- 
ercise hut  to  calm  and  refresh  his 
mind.’  He  does  not  favor  gymnastics, 
except  in  theory.  “Imagine  wasting  -0 
minutes  a day  shooting  out  ones  arms 
and  legs  into  positions  nobody  uses  in 
every-dav  life!”  It  is  hard  to  think  of 
him  as  fussy  in  tho  matter  of  health 

l0His' lessons  are  over  at  4- and  then  he 
usually  goes  to  a cafe.  'The  thought 
of  a quiet  evening  at  home  fills  him 
with  dismay.  Brilliant-lit  halls,  aright 
colors,  laughter  and  gayety  are  the 
very  breath  of  life  to  him.’  He  plight 
say  with  Walt  Whitman:  “The  life  of 

tho  theatre,  bar-room,  huge . hotel  foi 
me  ” Yet  he  likes  outdoor  life  and  is 
•barmy  in  the  country.  He  is  a good 
story-teller  and  a delightful  host.  Ot  an 
aristocratic  nature,  he  exacts  "gentle 
manners  and  delicate  observances  al- 
though he  can  'be  smgu.hu  ly  brutal 
toward  a pupil.  He  dislikes  to  see  a sad 
face.  “He  cannot  enter  into  the  emo- 
tions of  the  middle-aged.  He  is  of 
“small  build,  extremely  wiry  and  high 
strung,  magnetic  from  top  to  toe.  The 
whole  man  is  charged  with  electricity. 
He  has  an  iron  will  and  he  has  it  with 
him ; not  in  a safe  deposit  vault.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  wiil  be  “dry.  derisive, 
dejected,  gentle,  earnest,  even  -ender. 
He  lives  in  continual  expectation  of 

3j£wbetiakv  from  this  doseriotion  is 


belie 


■des 

him.  and  he  loves  the 
lie  is  an  Italian,  “thong 
[i  rule,  play  the  piano  in  the  very'  least." 

The  Americans  are  more  spontaneous 
than  tin-  English.  “Accustomed  to  k"<  p 
[ill  their  faculties  in  readiness  for  the 
unexpected,  their  perceptions  arc  quick, 
and  they  possess  considerable  technical! 
facility.  They  study  perhaps  more  for 

the  sake  of  being  up-to-date  than  for 
the  love  of  music.”  t>i  fieifl 

He  characterizes  Mme.  Bloomfiela- 
Zeisler  as  his  “electric  wonder.  and 
Mme.  Hopeliirk.  a Sect,  as  ?)n.e,s 

woman  musician  I have  ever  known. 


The  Famous  “Method.” 

“But  how  about  the  method?"  asks 
some  impatient  young  pianist.  M,sr 
Huilah  has  much  to  say  about  tM 
"method." 

First,  there  is  a chapter  on  its  e\  ol u- 
tion,  and  she  goes  back  to  1717.  Th' 
chapter  contains  this  one  significant  re 
mark  that  may  well  'be  pondered  b> 
Lesebetizkyans  and  anti-Leschetizki  an. 
“With  regard  to  methods  in  S,eil“’'al 
Leschetizky  is  very*  broad-minded,  it  i 
method  can  teach  the  pupil  to  aeoom 
plish  what  is  necessary,  the  process  b; 
which  it  has  been  done  is  quite  lmma 
terial."  , ... 

His  plan  is  to  cultivate  the  pupil 
special  gifts;  to  leave  those  tliingscina 
lie  beyond  his  capacity  almost  c ;i tirel 
alone.'  . 

“A  good  pianist,”  he  says,  snould  b 
able  to  make  any  passable  instrumen 
sound  well,  for  his  knowledge  will  b 
so  accurate  that  he  can  calculate  to  ■ 
verv  fine  point  how  much  lie  dnust  al 
low  for  tl:e  difference  and  quality  c 
1 touch." 

These  technical  characteristics.  Mis 
Huilah  thinks,  are  noticeable  in  hr 
pupils:  “Emphasized  rhythm,  clearnes.-  J 
inaudible  pedalling  "—but  how  Mr.  Padcg 
rewski  batters  the  pedals  when  he  i 
not  in  good  humor!— "brilliance  in  stac 
cato  passages.” 

Here  also  is  a significant  sentence  cot 

1 cerning  “the  Leschetizky  method 
"Leschetizky  himself  objects  to  th 

term,  for  he  has  no  established  techn. 

cal  method.  * * * ‘I  have  no  technic; 

method,’  says  Leschetizky;  ‘there  ar 

certain  ways  of  producing  certain  e' 
fects,  and  I have  found  those  which  sui 
ceed  best;  but  I have  no  iron  rule 
How  is  it  possible  one  should  hat 
them?  One  pupil  needs  this,  anottar 
that;  the  hand  of  each  differs;  the  brai 
of  each  differs.  There  can  be  no  rule. 
These  are  sensible  remarks,  and  it  ; 
have  heard  the  late  Oskar  Raif  of  Be 
lin.  an  admirable  teacher  of  tcchm 
make  similar  remarks. 

There  are  pages  that  describe  ho 
Leschetizky  trains  his  pupils  to  practis 
but  these  pages  are  of  interest  chier 
to  piano  students,  and  we  refer  the 
to  Miss  Huilah' s book.  There  has  bee 
much  chatter  in  this . city  about  t 
pianist's  salvation  coming  only  throis 
the  "Leschetizky  method.-  It  seen 
now-  that  there  is  no  such  method.  H 
logia  are  simple  and  few.  for  he  car 
more  for  what  is  done  than  for  what, 
said."  He  lias  been  perhaps  more  to 
tunate  than  other  contemporaneo 
teachers  in  this;  he  lias  had  alai, 
number  ot  unusually  talented  pupi 
some  of  whom  were  soundly  taught  l 
fore  they  went  to  him.  but  are  u< 
catalogued -as  his  musical  children-  . 


m 

had 
of 
I'  thus 
■Giutc 


. . . and, 

mtlvelv  effect: 

_ describe  him  Iff 
'latform  Creeper. ' Till: 


n (rood  Ilpjjp 

“h^"u>s^etUk v' ‘method/ “"ami  vlo\"*!y '“‘unfair " judgment.'  because, 
us  bi*oii«rlit  their  teacher  Into  Uioutrh  he  moves,  ns  It  were,  among 
us  bi ought  their  tcachci  into  hls  men,  supporting  rind  directing  them. 

lie  nevertheless  is  always  the  dominant 
l spirit.’*  ' 


! 


PERSONAL, 
ic  Herald  published  today  portraits 
'hodor  Lcchctizky,  aproposo  of  Mis* 


LOCAL. 

Tho  Cecilia  will  give  its  last  concert 
lah's  lifo  of  him  reviewed  on  this  |[n  Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening, 
j;  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ilissem  do  Moss,  April  3.  Tho  wkgo-eafnerb’  concert  will 
will  sing  at  tho  Symphony  con-  |bo  given  on  tho  Monday  preceding, 
s this  wcok  and  at  tho  pension  fund  i Richard  Strauss’  choral  ballad,  “Talllc- 
ert;  of  Mr.  Leandro  Campan.-iri,  | for.”  will  then  be  given  for  the  first 

time  in  Boston,  and  Chamcntier’s  ''Life 
of  a Poet"  will  be  performed.  The  text 
metsch,’  who  will  assist  the  Choral  of  Strauss’  ballad  is  IJblnnd’s  poem,  in 
Society  at  its  concert  Friday  night. 

•s.  Hissem  do  Moss  is  a Kentuckian 
birth.  She  studied  chiefly  in  Cln- 


nist.  and  Mr.  Paolo  Galileo,  pianist, 
will  give  a concert  in  Jordan  Hall 
Tuesday  night,  and  of  Mr.  Arnold 


| which  the  gallant  minstrel  is  not  slain 
at  Hastings;  on  the  contrary,  ho  lives 
.all  with  Mr.  Mattloli.  For  tho  last  and  sings,  and  William  the  Conqueror 
years  sho  has  been  gaining  stead-  Ls  Ki;i(j  crush  a cup  with  him.  Tho 
i reputation  as  an  oratorio  and  con-  ‘ ..  . . , , 

singer,  until  she  now  stands  in  'ballad  was  sung  for  t'ho  first  time  ia 
very  llrst  rank.  She  has  sung  in  America  by  the  Oratorio  Society  in 
ton  at  concerts  of  the  Apollo.  Co-  York  about  a year  ago.  The  Ce- 

. and  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  she  PiUa  wlH  be  assisted  by  lime.  Anita 
r recently  at  one  of  the  Sunday  ni0,  Mrs.  Edith  MacGregor  Woods.  Mr. 
nber  coneci  ts,  in  Chickcnug  Hall.  'George  Deane.  Mr.  Giuseppe  Campanari 
r.  Campanari s face  and  art  'ycro  jn,tan  orclicstrn.  Tickets  may  now  be 
i very  familiar  here,  and  he  will  bo 
:omed  back  by  the  musicians  of  tho 


generation.  We  give  a short 
:ch  of  his  lifo  for  tho  benefit  of 
younger  generation  of  eoncerigoers. 
is  now  47  years  old.  He  first  ap- 
-ed  as  a prodigy  in  Italy  at  tho  age 
2.  His  teachers  at  tho  Milan  Con- 
•atory  wore  Bazzini  for  violin.  Sal- 
10  for  theory  and  Faccio  for  con- 
ing. After  graduation  he  was  sub- 
jtc  conductor  and  concert  master 
veral  opera  houses.  Coming  to 
ton.  he  joined  the  Syniphoriy  or- 
tra.  and  appeared  three  times  as 
1st  as  its  concerts.  Eater  he  be- 
•e  the  head  of  the  violin  department 
:he  New  England  Conservatory  of 
sic.  and  he  organized  the  Campanari 
:ig  quartet.  l*’or  a time  he  was  di- 
or  of  the  music  in  t lie  Church  of  tho 
naculate  Conception.  In  1886  he  trav- 
d in  Europe  with  his  Italian  string 
rtet.  but  in  1S90  he  took  charge  of 
violin  department  of  the  Cincinnati 
ege  of  Music,  and  he  conducted  or- 
stras  and  choruses.  In  1896  he  con- 
ted  orchestral  concerts  at  La  Scala 
Rian,  also  in  Venice;  and  in  London 
gave  over  ICO  concerts  with  his  or- 
stra  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  He 
spent  the  last  five  years  as  a con- 
tor  of  opera  and  orchestra.  Two 
rs  ago,  however,  he  made  a tour  in 
in  as  a violinist.  He  has  recently 


and  an  orchestra.  Tickets  may  now  be 
obtained  at  Symohony  Hall. 

Tho  Apollo  Club  will  give  its  last 
1 concert  this  season  in  Jordan  Hall 
Wednesday  evening,  April  4. 

A concert  in  the  Artists'  Series  of  the 
Faelten  Pianoforte  School  will  be  given 
in  Huntington  Chambers  Hell  on 
Wednesday  evening.  April  4.  Messrs. 
Faelten.  Pianist,  Hess,  violinist,  and 
Warlike,  ’cellist,  will  take  part  in  it. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Chicker- 
ing  Hall  on  Monday  for  the  two  con- 
certs to  be  given  under  Mr.  H.  G.  Tuck- 
er’s direction  on  Friday  evening.  April 
C (song  recital  by  Mr.  Ue  Gogorza),  and 
on  Friday  evening.  April  13  (Kneisel 
quartet).  Single  tickets  for  either  con- 
'"cerf  will  be  on  sale  on  Monday.  April  2. 

Mr.  John  Hermann  Loud  will  give  the 
10th  of  his  free  recitals  at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Newton  Centre,  on  Mon- 
day evening  at  S.  It  will  be  the  last  of 
the  series.  The  programme  will  include 
pieces  by  Rheinberger.  Guiimant,  Brew- 
er. Lemmens.  Franck.  Mr.  Arthur 
Madlev.  ’cellist,  will  plaj-  pieces  by 
Klensrd)  H.  K.  Hadley  and  Popper. 

A festival  mandolin  concert  will  be 
| given  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Wednesday 
I evening  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
| G.  L.  Lansing  and  H.  F.  Odeil.  Among 
those  who  will  appear  arc  the  Boston 
Ideal  Club,  the  M.  I.  T.  Banjo  Club,  the, 
! Langham  Mandolin  .orchestra,  Lansing’s 


nt  some  months  in  California.  Now  , . ...  ... 

is  making  a concert  tour  and  he  has  , Charles  T.  Grill}-, 

a engaged  as  one  of  the  conductors  j a Boston  Operatic  Society, 

he  Italian  and  French  grand  opera  a!?,  orchestra,  of  200  mandolins 

tpany  at  the  New  Hammerstein  The-  The  concert  is  the  largest 

i in  New  York  next  season.  Mr.  kind  that  has  been  given  in  the 

npanari  has  composed  violin  pieces,  y-.,an<;. 1S  attracting  more  than 

itiscs  and  songs.  Ho  is  a brother  AfP?”  attention  on  account  of  its  ex- 
the  baritone,  Giuseppe.  Mr.  Campa-  novelty.  Several  compositions  by 

i will  appear  here  under  the  direc-  “*essrs.  „an.sl.T=  and  Oddi  will  be  heard 

i of  Mr.  Carl  Peirce,  the  violinst,  . T the  first  time,  and  one  of  the  most 

) was  his  pupil.  interesting'-features  will  'be  the  perform- 

r.  Gallico  played  here  for’ the  first  i2,n,c?,.  t -u’  waltz  serenade  from  Mr. 
r-  two  seasons  ago  and  then  made  a '-“tell  s opera.  “Atlantis.”  sung  by  the; 

— ■ chorus  of  the  Operatic  Society,  aecom-l 

panied  by  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Henri  Marteau,  the  distinguished 
violinist,  will  give  a recital  in  Chicker- 
lng  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  April  10. 
Jackets  may  be  obtained  at  Symphony 


favorable  impression.  Mr.  Dol- 
•h.  now  a resident  of  Boston,  is 
1 known  here  by  reason  of  bis  eon- 
s' of  ancient  Instruments  and  musics, 
lie  Ball  Mull  Gazette  says:  “A  young 
from  Australia  has  just  won  a 
ting  schok’-t  ship  in  London  under 
el  circumstances.  From  her  colonial 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

Tlie  approaching  end  of  the  season  of 
equest  that  he  would  test^it  Symphony  concerts  is  always  signalled 
?M°n?.5nd  inform  her  wheth-  by  the  announcement  of  the  second  pen- 
sion fund  concert  given  for  the  benefit  ■ 
of  the  fund  to  protect  members  of  the  | 

ird  ’ noc  ,i,,i,.  •.  v — .*■"  •■no  Symphony  orchestra  when  they  have 

ibili ties  "of  .he  voice?Sand  wrote^o  become  disal3led  hy  age  or  other  causes 
he  thought  she  miglit  try.  Encour-  and  ale  no  l°n2er  fit  for  their  work.  It 

m f mo*  *POrtLshc  ranched  England  has  been  the  effort  of  Mr.  Gericke  to 
in  time  for  the  eYnmi,-,an~,.  i . .. 


t0  ,a  weil -known  profes- 
m London  a ’record’  of  her  voice 
l the  request  that  he  WnilM  toe)  H- 


!e  *ts  qualities  sufficiently 

1 *°  Justlf>'  her  >n  taking  so  long  a 
?d'  The3"  cxam|nation  for  a schol- 
!rd  ’ I,"  . Prot^sSor  listened  to  the 


on  /or  the  examination,  and 

ofn5o°^SuS^sful  ca"didatea 

fWaSfSS5S2J1.,»,B'2Sg 

: W'nS  Tas  born  in  New 
* 1,1  Down  in  a Coal  Mine"—. 

lnrthimchoinsUrSing  thc  audience  t0 

.nrAreenskv  aiV1<WnCo  ,tl,e  death  of 
d in  «r  ■ rrH  ijorn  at  Nov- 

‘‘ ,'n  1*1-  He  studied  at  the  St. 
rsburg  Conservatorv.  and  in  1883  he 

HnrCvmP<S‘tl0n  at  the  Moscow  Com 
uorj.  He  wrote  two  or  three 
itfMral  works,  cliamber  mu- 
,0ngs.  piano  pieces.  Several  of  his 
>osi tions  have  been  played  here,  but 

> undoubtedly  best  known  by  his 

> trio  in  D minor,  composed  in 
ory  of  the  ’cellist.  Davidoff 

tt wrote  of  Creatore  in 
3nro^;s,  IIa  ’ ^Ob^on-  as  follows: 
programme  was  full  of  enthusi- 
, w'ere  ‘Lanes  from  New 

Julian  Hawthorne.’  a 
ion.  How  Do  Y ou  Pronounce  Crea. 

artlcI,e  ’Mrs.  Helen  Bart- 
[irdgman.  Lines  from  Chicago,’ 
Lines  from  Boston,’  while  the 
ctor  himself  is  represented  on  thc 
?s  of  the  programme  liold- 

in  fbbel^ad  in  his  right  hand. 

•s  ionLe  ^yi5.?f  thr  old-fashioned 
ations  of  Atlas  supporting  tho 
X*  _ .Although  at  the  begin- 

one  was  inclined  to  laugh,  at  the 
be  recognized  that  his  (Creatore’s) 
ill  fif.J2>d,vifuaIlty,.1,?is  extraordinary 
■!  CC|uall>'  extraordinary 

■ ider  to  the  spirit  of  the  music 
he  was  conducting,  marked  him 
, > a man  of  real  individuality,  and 
f an,  .acrobatic  performer.  His 
: '*  °t  his  band  Is  intensely  quick* 
Uer  allows  anvbndv  to  fall  short 
^?W  the  Slightesr  suspicion  of 
'we.  it  is  a matter  of  course 
iy  new  method  in  any  art  is  at 
oeived  with  a certain  amount  of 
‘enal  laughter.  But  though  we 
confess  that  laughter  was  our 
the  outset,  we  will  equal- 
fess  that  at  tlie  end  it  was  pos- 
“ recognize  in  JXr.  Creatore’s 
t way  of  conducting  which  Is 


arrange  for  these  concerts  a programme 
of  special  and  popular  interest,  with  the 
idea  of  attracting  not  merely  the  regu- 
lar patrons  of  the  orchestra,  but  the 
general  public,  which  has  so  few  op- 
portunities to  hear  the  orchestra.  One  j 
of  the  best  features  about  these  con- 
certs, and  one  which  makes  them 
greatly  appreciated,  is  the  fact  that 
they  afford  tc  many  the  only  chances 
of  the  season  to  hear  the  orchestra. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  on 
next  Sunday  night.  April  1.  For  this 
Mr.  Gericke  has  arranged  a programme 
made  up  entirely  of  excerpts  from 
Wagner's  operas  and  music  dramas,  but 
the  selections  will  show  a departure 
from  those  which  are  usually  found  in 
such  programmes. 

j The  purely  orchestral  numbers  will  be 
, tlie  overture  to  “The  Flying  Dutch- 
man." selections  from  “Siegfried”  and 
"Dusk  of  the  Gods”  and  the  introduc- 
tion and  “Love’s -Death”  from  "Tris;an 
and  Isolde.”  None  of  these  works  has 
appeared  on  Symphony  programmes  this  , 
year. 

Even  more  interesting  will  be  tlie 
vocal  part  of  the  programme.  Both  the 
Thursday  Morning  Club  and  the  Apollo 
Club  have  volunteered  their  services  for 
tliis  concert,  which  will  make  possible 
the  performance  of  the  spinning  chorus 
from  “The  Flying  Dutchman”  and  the 
grail  scene  from  “Parsifal.”  The  solo- 
ist will  be  Mrs.  Hissem  de  Moss,  a so- 
prano who  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
native  singers  now  in  the  concert  field. 

Airs,  de  Moss  and  the  Thursday  Morn- 
ing Club  will  give  the  spinning  chorus 
and  Senta's  ballade  from  “The  Flying 
Dutchman,”  and  Mrs.  de  Moss  will,  in 
addition,  sing  Elizabeth's  praver  from 
"Tannhaeuser.”  The  Apollo  Club  will 
assist  in  the  performance  of  the  grail 
scene  of  act  1 in  “Parsifal.” 

The  seats  for  tho  concert  are  now  on 
sale  at  Symphony  Hall. 

VERDI’S  OPERA  “AIDA.” 

Mr.  George  TV.  Stewart  announces  a. 
presentation  in  concert  form  of  Verdi’s 
opera  “Aida"  at  Jordan  Hall,  Thursday 
evening.  April  19.  Thc  cast  will  in- 
clude Miss  Ormsby  as  Aida:  Miss  Bou- 


Mi  iio'politon  Opera'),  Am* 
Edward  P.  Johnson,  Rad- 
Hmllio  <Xo  Gogorzn,  Araon* 
nuro;  Mr.  b.  B.  Merrill.  Ramsls:  Mr.  ‘ 
w.  <7.  Staiiwood.  messenger,  and  Mr. 
W.  71.  Kenney,  king.  There  will  l>e  a 
chorus  of  250  voices  soli  cted  from  Lynn, 
tiulem.  Brockton  uud  Boston  and  an 
orchestra,  of  50.  Mr.  Emil  Mollon- 
hauer  will  bo  the  conductor.  Thc  price 
of  tickets  lias  been  made  on  a popular 
scale  at  and  $1.50.  Mail  orders  may 
now-  be  sent  to  L.  II.  Mudgctt,  Sym- 
phony Hull. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 
Vincent  il’Indy’s  now  doscriptllve  sym- 
phony, "A  Summer  Day  on  a Moun- 
tain." was  performed  for  the  llrst  time 
at  a Colonne  concert.  Paris,  Feb.  38. 
The  work  is  in  three  parts,  “Day- 
break,” “Day,"  “Evening,”  and  the  or- 
chestral pictures  were  suggested  by  a 
prooe  poem  by  Roger  de  Pampclonne. 
Critics  and  audience  united  in  warm 
praise  of  tho  beauty  and  tho  nobility  ul 
tlio  music. 

J.  Jomaln's  symphonic  poem.  “Lcs 
reclts  de  guerre  et  d'amour,”  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a-Lamourcux 
concert.  Paris.  Feb.  18  Tlie  composer 
was  a pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  and  lie  is 
known  as  a pianist  and  a.  musical  critic. 
This  symphonic  poem  is  described  as 
“a  work  of  profound  and  vibrant  convic- 
tion.” 

The  London  Standard  of  March  2 
noted  a singular  performance:  “Two 

unusual  novelties  were  connected  with 
tho  concert  given  at  thc  Stcinway  Hail 
last  night  by  Miss  Florence  Farr  and 
Messrs.  Herbert  Hughes  and  Warren 
Wynne.  It  had  been  advertised  by  a 
picture  poster  representing  tlie  lady  in 
black  and  white  designed  by  the  'late 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  a psaltery,  an 
instrument,  seldom  seen  or  heard,  was 
used  fir  the  accompaniment  of  ’spoken’ 
recitations.  A programme  was  pre- 
sented, consisting  of  27  songs  and  reci- 
tations. As  thfe  concert  did  not  com- 
mence til!  nearly  9 o’clock,  the  concert 
givers  can  only  reasonably  expect  tlie 
briefest  notice  of  their  performances  in 
so  long  a programme  beginning  so  late. 
Two  groups  of  Irish  traditional  .melo- 
dies sung  by  Mr.  Wynne  proved  verv 
interesting.  Two  of  thc  most  striking 
were  ‘The  Weaver’s  Daughter’  and  ’The  I 
Fanaid  Grove,’  the  airs  of  which  were  I 
both  taken  down  by  Mr.  Hughes  from 
peasants  in  Donegal.  Miss  Florence 
Farr,  who  has  a musical  voice,  recited 
poems  by  Swinburne  and  Bliss  Carman 
and  ’spoke.’  to  thc  accompaniment  of  a 
psaltery  made  for  her  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Dolmetseh,  two  poems  by  Verlaine  and 
an  old  ballad.  ’Sweet  William’s  Ghost.’ 
The  faint  tinkling  of  thc  instrument 
tended  to  diminish  rather  than  heighten 
the  effect,  and  thc  morbid  character  of 
the  poems  Was  . increased  by  the  monot- 
onous and  not  very  clear  delivery.  Mr. 
Hughes’  arrangement  of  the  folk  melo- 
dies was  ‘Clever  'arid  musicianly.  Some 
of  thc  tunes  were  set  in  an  archaic  type 
that  suited  their  character.  Others  had 
a modern  setting,  which  had  rather  the 
effect  of  an -old  piece  of  cloth  on  a new 
garment.”  Was  this  entertainment  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats’  essav, 
’’Speaking  to  11k-  Psaltery”? 

Josef  Holbrooke's  setting  of  Poe's 
Annabel  Lee”  will  be  sung  at  thc  last 
of  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in  London 
He  has  composed  for  the  next  Birming- 
ham festival  a set  of  choral  dramatic 
ballads  from  Poe's  poems.  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke has  Poo  on  the  brain.  He  lias 
already  composed  symphonic  poems, 
“The  Ravei1),”.’ “Ulalumc,”  “The  Masque 
of  the  Red  Death.”  It  is  a,  pity  that 
we  know  nothing  of  his  music  here,  for 
the  best  English  critics  hail  him  as  a 
composer  of  rare  imagination,  as  well 
as  technic. 

Miss  Frances  AHitsen's  new  cycle  of 
songs,  "Moods  and  Tenses,”  was  pro- 
duced In  London  by  Haydn  Coffin, 
Feb.  26. 

An  Englishman.  Ralph  Vaughn  Will- 
iams, has  set  music  to  some  of  Ros- 
setti’s “House  of  Life"  sonnets. 

A new  “symphonic  fantasia”  by  York 
Bowen  was  performed  at  a concert  of 
the  London  Symphony  orchestra  Feb. 
12.  The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  said  of  it: 
“That  Mr.  York  Bowen  is  a young  mu- 
sician of  considerable  accomplishment 
and  of  greater  promise  must  at  once  be 
asserted.  We  are  informed  in  the  pro- 
gramme that  the  work  ‘was  composed 
during  the  early  part  of  last  year,  has 
no 'programme  and  illustrates  no  poem, 
subject  or  incident.’  This  may  or  may 
not  be  a disadvantage;  but  certain  it  is 
that  it  is  not  thc  policy  pursued  by  the 
greatest  musicians  of  today,  as  a rule; 
we  have.  then,  the  curious  effect  that 
though  Mr.  Bowen's  score  is  extremely 
clover,  and  contains  a good  deal  of 
beauty,  thc  impression  that  it  leaves  on 
the  mind  is  often  extremely  vague,  for 
! the  simple  reason  that  his  score  is  ob- 
viously influenced  by  modern  masters 
who  have  brought  programme  music  to 
its  highest  development.  The  work  is 
divided  into  six  sections,  which  run  into 
one  another  without  any  break;  the  first 
slow  movement  contains^the  principal 
themes  of  the  whole  score;  so  far  Mr. 
Bowen  has  condescended  to  the  modern 
idea  of.  at  all  events,  bringing  forward 
a succession  of  separate  and  distinct 
leit-motivs;  that  he  weaves  them  to- 
gether with  great  ingenuity,  in  fact 
with  a spontaneity  and  a vital  sense 
of  music,  proves  that  tliis  is  a musician 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal  quite  seri- 
ously. 

“Tho  second  division  is  very  charming 
indeed;  here  Mr.  Bowen,  whoso  scor- 
ing. by  the  way.  is  irreproachable,  al- 
lows his  true  sense  of  melody  to  appear 
at  its  best,  and  oic  may  mention  the 
unexpeeied  and  delightful  Intrusion  of  a , 
very  delicate. 'and  quick  little  tune  in 
one  of  UyOtuter  divisions  of  the  work. 

To  look  a-r  the  thing  from  another  point 
of  view',  one  must,  remember  that  in 
| the  present;  stage  i»f  such  an  artis-t  as 
s almost  neiessarv  that  he 
should  show  himself  to  he  under  various 
nredominant  influences  of  his  time.  One 
hears  echoes,  of  course,  of  Wagner; 

I but  that,  naturally,  is  eniv-  because 


iv  is  Much  a not.  nl  influence 
icing,  with  Liszt,  a founder 
strueturo  or  modern  mu  •!■•  I her 

there  ure  cohoes,  without  any  d 
Straus*  and  Elgar,  another  noli) 
may  be  conceded  easily  to  a 
composer." 

NEW  ENGLISH  OPERA. 

A new  English  opera  was  produced  by 
tho  Moody- Munncrs  company  In  tlie 
course  of  a "Sheffield  University  opera 
week."  Nicholas  Gutty’s  "Grey  Steel" 
was  ■ produced  March  1.  Mr.  E.  A. 

itaugn.m  wrote  of  It  as  follows  In  the 
London  News: 

“The  music  in  cast  in  thc  Wagnerian 
mould  of  the  ’King,’  and  presents  many 
difficulties  to  the  principal  M.ngi  rs.  too 
chorus  and  the  orchestra  alike.  This 
Wagnerian  character  of  tho  music 
makes  tho  critic’s  duty  rather  difficult 
to  perform  That  a young  opera -com- 
poser should  imitate  one  of  thc  greatest 
men  In  music-drama  is  natural  enough, 
but  when  tho  flattery  is  so  close  and  so 
sincere  there  is  danger  that  the  real 
voice  of  thc  composer  wifi  not  lie  heard. 

I think,  however,  that  an  actual  Nich- 
olas-Gnity  was  to  be  detected;  a com- 
poser who  lias  dramatic  temperament 
and  mind  of  his  own.  Speaking  broad- 
ly. thc  possession  of  these  was  proved 
by  thc  sureness  with  wlilcli  thc  com- 
poser musically  seized  the  centre  of  tho 
emotional  situations.  Morn  cleverness 
in  Imitating  the  style,  and  even  tho 
mannerisms,  of  a great  writer  will  not 
produce  a sense  of  reality.  Imagination 
and  poetic  insight  are  necessary.  And  it 
is  because  'Grey  Steel’  possesses  those 
qualities  of  reality  and  grip  that  I praise 
Mr.  Gatty’s  work  as  highly  promising. 

"The  composer  has  been  at  once 
helped  and  hindered  by  hls  librettist, 
Mr.  R.  Gatty.  Throughout  there  is  a 
lack  of  stage  sense;  climaxes  arrive, 
are  grasped  and  the  action  is  then  al- 
lowed to  slip  hack.  Dramatically  tho 
story  has  thc  fault  of  being  inorganic. 
It  is  a tale  of  the  Vikings,  and  against 
tho  background  one  character  at  least 
stands  out  with  something  of  tragic 
clearness.  Inglbjorga.  the  wife  of  Ari, 
is  a woman  who  might  have  stopped 
from  the  early  dramas  of  Ibsen.  She 
cats  her  heart  out  as  tlie  helpmate  of 
her  peace-loving  husband,  who  secured 
hoi  hand  because  his  younger  brother 
Glsli  had  not  thc  courage  to  break 
through  thc  conventions  which  gave 
her  to  tho  firstborn  of  Thorkei.  and 
claim  her  by  force.  Gisli  absents 
himself  from  home,  anil  only  returns 
when  Bjorn,  the  loader  of  tho  Bear- 
sacks,  threatens  a descent  on  Ari  and 
his  farm  with  Ingibjorga  as  the  prize 
of  prizes.  Ari  is  not  quite  such  a 
chicken-hearted  boaster  as  his  wife's 
henchman,  Kol,  would  have  ns  believe, 
and  he  boldly  challenges  the  black 
Bjorn  to  mortal  combat,  refusing  the 
aid  of  a magic  sword  Kol  has  treas- 
ured. The  real  interest  does  not  cen- 
tre in  Ari  and  his  death  at  thc  hands 
of  Bjorn,  but  in  the  love  which  Ingio- 
jorga  bears  for  the  younger  brother. 
His  want  of  energy  iias  turned  that 
love  to  contempt,  but  it  is  reborn  when 
he  shows  a.  sufficiently  masterful  spiri:. 
Ari’s  death  is  an  accident,  and  robs 
the  drama  of  its  psychological  interest. 
Thc  librettist  has  marshalled  Ids  story 
with  poor  and  almost  amateurish  inven- 
tion. Ari’s  feeling  toward  his  wlfo 
does  not  get  explained,  and  each  stage 
of  the  plot  follows  another  in  proces- 
sion. The  Vikings  of  Bjorn’s  hand  and 
thc  thralls  of  Ari  come  and  go  with- 
out much  reason,  and  the  stage  is 
automatically  cleared  for  thc  action  of 
tlie  principals.  As  a consequence  the 
composer  has  not  tho  advantage  of  a 
stirring  picturesque  background'  which 
would  enhance  tlie  action.  Gisli  should 
have  been  introduced  from  the  first . 
and  the  clash  of  character  in  concerted 
action  should  have  taken  the  place  of 
explanations  by  soliloquy,  which  seems 
just  as  unnatural  in  opera  as  in  an  or- 
dinary play.  Thus  thc  two  brothers 
never  meet,  which  is  surely  a dramatic 
mistake.  From  that  meeting,  and  with 
Ingibjorga  at  hand,  we  might  have  seen 
the  whole  drama  before  our  eyes,  and 
the  situation  would  have  given  scope 
to  the  composer. 

“The  librettist  lias  also  allowed  him- 
self to  indulge  in  pretty  descriptive 
writing  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
the  terse  expression  of  the  characters’ 
thoughts  and  feelings.  As  a conse- 
quence. thc  speeches  are  unnecessarily 
long  without  giving  tlie  composer  a 
strong  backbone  of  drama.  Sonic  dras- 
tic rutting  should  be  made,  for  tho  one- 
act  work  lasted  for  close  on  two  hours. 

“On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  R.  Gatty  lias 
certainly  conceived  a subject  which  de- 
mands musical  expression,  and  lie  infs 
laid  out  some  of  his  scenes  witli  the 
right  grasp  of  what  is  required.  The 
composer  has  seized  his  opportunities, 
and  though  the  opera  is  too  long,  and 
see-saws  between  climax  and  anti-cli- 
max with  irritating  regularity,  it  has 
its  moments  of  power.  The  barbaric 
vigor  of  the  Vikings  is  splendidly  con- 
veyed, and  thc  long  love  duet,  of  Ingib- 
jorga  and  Gisli  over  tile  bier  of  the 
slain  Ari  lias  moments  of  poignancy. 
Gisli's  threnody  has  also  tlie  light  ring, 
although  in  this,  as  in  much  else  of  the 
opera,  we  are  never  far  from  ’Goettcr- 
daemmerung.’  Tile  music  reminded  me 
so  strongly  of  Wagner  that  on  thc  death 
of  Ari  I fully  expected  to  sec  Wagner's 
ravens  flapping  their  bodeful  message 
in  the  sky. 

“The  composer  has  made  us“  of  rep- 
resentative themes,  some  of  which 
seemed  rather  more  suitable  for  cham- 
ber music  than  for  the  sharp  charac- 
terization of  music  drama.  Ciut  he  docs 
not  weave  his  texture  from  them.  The 
orchestration  is  skilful  and  suggests  the 
gloomy  atmosphere,  but  It  is  too  uni- 
formly thick  and  strenuous.  Most  Brit- 
ish composers  fail  in  devising  a strong 
tvpc  of  declamation.  Mr.  Gatti’s  de- 
clamatory style  is  not  as  rhythmically 
plastie  as  it  might  be.  Out  it  Is  by  no 
means  weak  or  characterless.  On  the 
whole,  then.  “Gray-Steel”  may  be 
praised  as  a notable  example  of  British 
music  drama.” 

Thc  chief  singers  were  Enriquetta 
Crichton.  Messrs.  Charles  Carter.  Van 
Lachtcrop,  Marshall  Vincent  and  R. 
Brookes. 
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First  Recital  Here  by  Rudolph 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

jsl'NDAY— Cblckering  Hall,  3:30  F.  M..  '-1st 
and  last  chamber  concert  in  tlio  series  or- 
ganized bv  Messrs.  Chickering  & Sons,  and 
directed  by  Mr.  11.  CL  Tucker.  e The  Mnr- 
guellcs  trio.  Miss  Marguelies.  pianist:  Mr. 

Lichteuberg.  violinist:  Mr.  Schulz,  ’cellist. 

MONDAY— Steinert  Ilall.  3 F.  M..  Mr. 

Rudolph  Gauz’s  tlrst  piano  recital  in  Boston. 

* Beethoven's  sonata  appassionata,  Brahms 
Variations  on  a ibeme  by  Ilandcl.  Alkan  s 
‘•After  the  Battle.”  op.  51:  Havel's  Frolics 
of  Waters  and  Pavaue  on  the  death  or  a 
young  girl.  Debussy's  prelude  in  A minor, 

Grieg’s  Ballade  in  G minor.  Liszt’s  "Foun- 
fv  tains  at  the  Villa  d’Este,”  Petrach’s  sonnet 
and  Dante  sonata.  ^ ^ 

P oia^Vtluw^^rar “veualpiano 1 rental. ‘>n Bach>  , very  applausive  audience  of  fair  size, 
fantasia  in  C iniuor:  Brahms’  Intermezzo  in  : programme  was  as  follows:  Beeth- 


otTi'cr  Tiand  the  enthusiasm  oT  The 
pianist  did  not  run  into  wanton  of 
Ignorant  extravagance.  Whatever  cool* 
ness  there  was  in  the  calculation  of  ef- 
fects had  served  in  the  preparation  for 


„ -p  . n.  i . the  performance.  The  performance  it- 

banz  I akes  rlace  in  Stein-  ®el£  was  tree  and  warm  and  ful1  of  life- 
ert  Hall — Programme  Fine, 
but  Too  Long, 


MME.  GUILBERT’S  SONGS. 


Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz  of  Chicago  gave  his 
first  piano  recital  here  yesterday  af- 
I ternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a 


K minor,  op.  119.  aud  Oapriccio  iu  B minor, 
op.  70;  Debussy’s  “Joyous  Isle,”  Schu- 
luaun’s  Fantasia  in  C major,  op.  17. 
Chopin’s  Ballade  in  F miuor.  Two  songs 
without  words  by  Mendelssohn,  Alkan  s “The 
Wind."  Liszt's  Waldesrauschen,  Wagners 
“Hide  of  the  Valkyries.” 

Jordan  Hall.  8:15  1\  M..  concert  by  Mr. 
Leandro  Campanari,  violinist.  and  Mr. 
Paolo  Galileo,  pianist.  Mozart's  sonata  in 
J3  flat  major.  No.  12,  for  piano  aud  violin; 
violin  pieces — Rust’s  Grave  and  Fugue. 
Ve •acini’s  minuet  and  gavotte.  Beethovens 
Romance  in  F major,  Paganini’s  Barcarolle. 
Baz/.ini’s  study  in  D major;  Schumanns 
Carnival  for  piano; . violin  pieces— Zarzesfci  s 
andautino  and  Vieuxtemps’  Ballade  and 
Polonaise;  piano  pieces— Chopin’s  ballade  in 
F minor,  prelude  iu  C sharp  minor,  aud 
Scherzo  in  B minor. 

WEDNESDAY— Steinert  JTall.  S P.  M.  Piano 
recital  by  Miss  Ellen  Yerrington.  Mozart  s 
Fantasia  ip  C minor.  Mendelssohn’s  serious 
variations.  Beethoven's  sonata  op.  110.  Mrs.  ; 
Beach’s  Fireflies.  Mrs.  Matson  s Mazurka 
Etude.  Chopin's  Fantosia  op.  4‘J.  Liszt’s  Leg- 
end of  St.  Francis  Walking  on  the  Waves. 

Jordan  Hall.  S P.  >!..  Festival  mandolin 
concert-  Orchestra  of  200  mandolins,  guitars 
and  banjos,  assisted  by  the  Boston  Operatic 
Chorus  rind  Mr.  Charles  T.  Grilley,  humorist. 

FKIOAY — Symphony  Hall.  2:30  1-’.  M.  Ttvcn- 
tietb  pttbiic  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Wilhelm  Gerieke  con- 
ductor Bach’-,  suite  in  I>  major:  Busoni's 
• “Gcharnlsclite”  suite  IHrst  time  here): 
Brahms'  symphony  in  E minor.  No.  4.  Mrs. 
Mary  Hissem  de  Moss  will  sing  the  longer 
ana  of  the  Queen  of  Night  from  “The  Magic 
Elute”  and  “O.  Had  I Jubal’s  Lyre,”  from 
Handel's  “Joshua.” 

Jordan  Hall.  8:1o  1’.  M..  second  concert  of 
tlie  Choral  Art  Society.  Croce's  “Cynthia,” 
Yeeehi’s  “Phillida."  Dotvland's  "Shall  1 Sue” 
— “Lachrymae”  T’ayan.  Ford's  “Since  First  I 
Saw  Your  Face,”  Pearsall's  “Mho  Shall  IN  in. 
My  Ladv  Fair.”  Gibbons’  "Silver  Swan.” 
Leslie's  “Up.  Up,”  Brahms’  “In  Silca t 
Night.”  Humperdinck's Fruehlingsschnsucht.  a 
a chorus  liv  Dvorak,  II.  Parker's  “Jam  Sol 
Reeedit.”  Fanre.’s  “ltuisseau”  (female  yoices) 
and  two  choruses  li.v  Taneieff.  Mr.  Arnold 
Dolmetseh  will  play  the  lute  to  the  'Madrigals 
bv  Howland  and  Ford,  and  there  will  be  a 
group  of  solos  for  clavichord  and  harpsichord, 
two  preludes  by  Baeli,  Purcell’s  Ground, 
Daquin's  “Cuckoo”  aud  a toccata  by  J.  S. 
Bach. 

SATURDAY— Huntington  Chambers  Hall,  11 
A.  >1.,  fourth  and  last  of  Miss  OrTis’  con- 
certs. 

Symphony  Ilall,  8 F.  M..  20th  concert  of 
flic  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Programme 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


oven’s  sonata  appassionata,  Brahms’ 
variations  on  a theme  bf  Handel, 
Alkan’s  “After  the  Battle,”  op.  51, 
Ravel's  “Frolics  of  Waters”  and  Pa- 


Lightning  Changes  of  Emotion  Charac- 
terized Singer’s  Success  in  Her 
Bizarre  Groups. 


\v  ft-lt.  2-y  It 


SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

Really  Fine  Series  of  Messrs.  C.hick- 
ering  do  Sons  Comes  to  an  End 
M'argulies  Trio  Plays. 


The  21st  and  last  of  the  concerts  m 
Messrs.  Chickering  & Sons’  senes  of 
Sunday  chamber  concerts,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  took  place  i 
i yesterday  afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall. 
The  Margulies  Trio  of  Mew  York  (Miss 
Adele  Margulies,  piano;  Mr.  Leopold 
Lichtenberg,  violinist:  Mr.  Leo  Schulz, 
’cellist),  played  the  following  pro- 
gramme: Schuett’s  Suite  No.  1 for  piano 
and  violin;  andante  from  Schumann  s 
\ ’cello  concerto,  and  Davidoff  s “At  the 
Spring,”  for  ’cello;  Tschaiko wsky ’ s trio  i 
in  A minor,  op.  50. 

The  concert  was  a fitting  finale  to  a.  | 
series  that  has  been  one  of 
est  featu’.-es  of  the  season.  The  public 
has  responded  eagerly  to  the  opportu- 
nitv  to  hear  good  music  performed  by 

well  known  artists  and  organizations^  at 


•ane  on  the  death  of  a girl,  Debussy’s 
Prelude  in  A minor,  Grieg’s  Ballade  in 
'G  minor,  Liszt’s  “Fountains  at  the 
Villa  d’Este.”  “Sonnet  pi  Petrarch  in 
A flat  and  “Dante”  sonata. 

Mr.  Ganz  is  an  unuslally  interest- 
ing pianist,  'but  his  programme  was 
too  long.  It  is  said  that  he  realized 
this  fact,  and  intimated  that  the  pro-  I 
gramme  had  been  arranged  for  him  in 
Boston.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  was 
not  “made  in  Germany.”  for  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  pieces  by 
Alkan,  Ravel  and  Debussy.  Even  if  it 
were  arranged  for  him  in  Boston,  why 
should  he  have  consented  to  the  taxing 
length,  taxing  to  the  pianist  and  the 
j hearers?  He  might  easily  have  omitted 
Beethoven's  sonata  or  Brahms’  Varia- 
tions, or  both,  for  Grieg’s  Ballade  is  . 
a set  of  variations.  There  are  varia- 
tions in  Beethoven’s  sonata,  and  varia- 
tions often  drive  one  mad.  As  it  was, 
Mr.  Ganz  must  have  played  for  nearly 
two  hours,  and  the  three  intermis- 
sions were  short. 

Beethoven  Performance  Was 

of  Fine  Romantic  Frenzy. 
His  performance  of  Beethoven's  so- 
nata was  not  always  letter-perfect,  but 
it  was  romantic  and  there  was  the  fine 
frenzy,  which  is  far  better  than  the 
pedagogic  dissection  and  the  cool  for- 
malism which  are  often  applauded  as 
showing  the  “true  spirit  of  Beethoven. 
Should  not  a passionate  sonata  be 
played  passionately?  The  variations  by 
Brahms  are  for  the  most  part  depres- 
singiy  rather  than  exasperatingly  dull, 
for  there  are  nuances  in  dulness.  but 
Mr.  Ganz  by  his  virtuoso  display  and  by 
the  infusion  of  individuality  lightened 
somewhat  the  gloom.  . 

True  pleasure  began  with  the  piece  by 
Alkan,  who  has  too  long  been  ignored 
by  modern  pianists.  Mr.  MacDowell 
appreciated  him,  and  Mr.  Bauer  ac- 
knowledges his  merits,  but  to  many 
Alkan  is  known  only  and  vaguely  as  a 
composer  of  difficult  piano  studies.  He 
was  spoken  of  in  New  York  last  week 
as  though  he  were  a young  “decadent, 
consuming  unwholesome  quantities  ot 
absinthe  and  thus  firing  his  depraved 
fancy  in  some  Parisian  garret.  His 
most  characteristic  pieces  were  com- 
posed long  ago.  “After  the  Battle  ' is  a. 
singularly  effective  composition  in  the 
romantic,  dramatic  style,  simple  in  its 
main  thought,  yet  grimly  suggestive 
and  never  approaching  the  puerile  or 
the  ridiculous,  though  this  approach 
would  have  been  easy  to  a man  of  less 
sane  taste. 

Baur’s  Interpretation  More 

Poetic  Than  That  of  Ganz. 

the  sea- 
and 


Mme.  Y'vette  Guilbert,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Armand  Forest  violinist,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hageman,  pianist,  began  a second 
week  of  matinee  concerts  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre. 
Mme.  Guilbert  sang’  “Legendc  Bre- 
tonne.”  “La  Mort  du  Mari,”  “Jean  Re- 
naud,”  “Les  Housards  de  la  Garde,” 
“Ma  Grand’  mere,”  “Les  Cloches  de 
Nantes,”  “L’ldiot."  “Idylle  Normande,” 
“La  Glu,”  “Ma  Tete,”  and  a group  of 
English  songs:  "The  Keys  of  Heaven,” 
“The  Dumb  Wife  Cured,”  and  “Mary 
Was  a Housemaid.”  Mr.  Forest  played 
two  movements  from  a concerto  by 
Mendelssohn,  a rondo  eapriecoso  by 
Salnt-Saens,  and,  with  Mr.  Haigeman, 
Handel's  fourth  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin. 

More  than  half  of  Mme.  Guilbert’s  I 
programme  consisted  of  songs  in  which 
she  has  not  been  heard  here  previously 
this  season— the  first  group,  “Chanson’s 
Pompadour,”  the  “Chansons  Modernes,” 
the  setting  of  Beranger’s  “Ma  Grand’ 
mere,”  and  the  last  of  the  English 
group.  Of  these,  "Jean  Renaud”  is  one 
of  the  most  famous,  and  has  been  para- 
phrased by  Swinburne.  Beranger’s 
verses  are  probably  familiar  to  the  ave- 
rage reader.  The  songs,  as  a whole, 
were  of  the  character  one  went  to  hear 
—songs  so  gruesome,  or  so  indecent, 

that  the  listener  would  either  not  care, 
or  not  dare,  to  laugh  at  them  were  they 
sung  in  his  native  tongue.  "Jean  Re- 
naud” is  both  tragic  and  pathetic,  and 
“Les  Cloches  de  Nantes”  is  a touching 
little  song.  To  sing  it  after  the  song 
of  Beranger  required  a lightning  change 


nee,  delicate 

lie  Joyeuse”  was  , 

early  in  the  season,  but  yesterday  the 
music  seemed  far  different,  and  while 
w<»  do  not  rank  the  piece  among  De- 
bussy’s more  poetic  compositions— much 
of  it  is  too  deliberately  and  heavily 
whimsical— it  made  a more  favorable 
impression. 

The  high  merits  of  Mr.  Bauer’s  ar- 
tistry ar.d  also  its  limitations  have 
been  discussed  frequently  in  The  Her- 
ald, and  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  late 
day  to  analyse  them  at  length.  His 
musical  nature  is  in  symphany  with 
that  of  Schumann  and  Brahms  rather 
than  with  that  of  Chopin.  His  emotion 
is  often  inclined  to  be  cerebral,  and 
he  then  reminds  one  of  a chess-player 
of  polished  manners  enamored  of  his 
game.  His  intensity  is  often  that  of 
white  light.  Yet  there  are  times  when 
his  emotion  is  as  though  personally 
felt,  though  of  late  he  is  seldom  eensous 
in  color  effects  or  in  his  singing  of  a 
melody.  As  a rule  the  clarity  of  his 
thought  and  the  lucidity  of  his  expres- 
sion are  uncommon.  There  is  a fastidi- 
ousness in  his  performance  that  does 
not  become  finical,  and  there  is  always 
manifest  allegiance  to  the  composer 
whom  he  interprets.  He  has  main- 
tained a higher  flight  than  that  of  yes- 
terday, but  his  performance  of  Bach’s 
Fantasia  ar.d  the  exquisite  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pieces  by  Brahms  showed 
him  at  his  best,  and  will  linger  long  In 
the  memory.  

MR.  CAMPANARI’S  CONCERT. 


Orchestral  Leader  Still  Notable  Violin- 
ist— To  Conduct  French  and  Ital- 
ian Opera  Next  Season. 

Messrs.  Leandro  Campanair,  violin- 
ist, and  Paolo  Galileo,  pianist,  assisted 
by  Mr.  John  A.  O’Shea,  accompanist, 
gave  a concert  last  , night  in  Jordan 
Hall.  The  programme  included  Mozart’s 
sonat 
(K.  Zi 

fuga.  _ . 

Beethoven's  romance  in  F.  Paganini  s 
barcarolle.  Bazzini’s  etude  in  D major, 
Zarzeski’s  andantino.  Vieuxtemps'  balr 
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of  emotion,  and  the  singer’s  capabilities  lade  and  polonaise.  Mr.  C^llico  played 
— a*  Schumanns  carnival  and  Chopins  bal- 


this  line  were  marveilous.  As  the 
old  grandmother  she  was  palsied,  leer- 
ing; in  the  ballad  of  the  prisoner  who  is 
set  free  by  the  jailer’s  daughter  she  was 
fresh  and  virginal,  and  told  the  narra- 
tive with  charming  grace  of  gesture  and 
a growing  enthusiasm  that  held  the  im- 
agination spellbound  to  the  end. 

The  four  modern  songs  made  a bizarre 

group,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  ss)  . , their  Erreetine  and  in  frequent 

in  which  of  them  Mme.  Guilbert  made  | eife  “ hv 

the  deepest  impression.  The  song  ot  the 


Schumann's  carnival  and  Chopin's 
lade  in  F minor,  prelude  in  C sharp 
minor  and  scherzo  in  B minor. 

Mr.  Campanari  as  ensemble  and  solo 
player  and  as  teacher  made  much  for 
musical  righteousness  during  his  so- 
journ here,  and  he  is  pleasantly  remem- 
bered. It  is  a pity  that  a larger  audi- 
ence did  not  welcome  him  last  night; 
but  thev  that  were  in  the*  hall  were 


prices  within  the  reach 
hour  chosen  was  convenient,  and 
quality  Of  the  concerts 


of  all.  The 
" the 

has  never  once 


Mr.  Bauer  played  early  in 
son  Ravel’s  “Frolics  of  Waters, 
we  prefer  his  interpretation  to  that  ot 
Mr.  Ganz.  It  was  less  objectively  bril- 
liant, but  it  was  more  poetic— there  was 
the* more  confident  thought  of  ripple  and 
splash  and  sun-kissed  drops  and  mo- 
mentary treacherous  rest.  Mr.  Ganz  s 
interpretation  was  a fine  one  in  its  way, 
but  it  was  not  so  aqueous.  Finer  still 
was  that  of  the  charming  Pavane,  by 
Ravel,  who.  a child  of  the  Lower  Pyre- 
nees, had  the  queer  conceit  of  giving  a 
title  in  French  which  would  lead  one 
naturally  to  infer  that  the  Pavane  is  for 
an  Infanta;  an  Infanta  portrayed  possi- 
bly bv  Velasquez.  He  asked  if  this  were 
his  idea.  He  scouted  the  thought  and 
calmly  answered  that  his  Infanta  was 
- — young  girl.  Now  the  Pavane 


expressions  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
his  performance.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Campanari  has  conducted  orches- 
tras and  thereby  won  a high  reputation. 
Naturally,  his  virtuosity  as  a violinist 
was  thereby  somewhat  impaired,  for 
the  constant  use  of  the  baton  is  detri- 
mental to  a violinist’s  arm. 

Yet  there  were  many  proofs  last  even- 
ing of  Mr.  Campanari's  sound  school- 
ing, musical  knowledge  and  taste,  and 
artistic  comprehension  and  feeling.  He 
was  warmly  applauded  and  was  obliged 
Mr(  Fores!  played  with  beautiful  tone.  dd  to  the  _tw“* 
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begin  at  l.M.  . - ■ House  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Gallico  played  here  for  the  first 
time  two  easons  ago  and  then  made 
a very  favorable  impression.  The 
impression  was  renewed  and  even 
strengthened  last  night.  His  touch  is 
beautiful  in  cantabile  and  in  bravura, 
and  his  phrasing  has  much  distinction. 
Only  a musician-virtuoso  could  play  the 
piano  part  of  the  sonata  as  he  played  it. 


snake  charmer,  the  performance  of 
which  was  helped  out  considerably  by 
the  singer's  gown,  and  made  poignant 
by  facial  expression  and  gesture,  was 
(perhaps  less  uncanny  than  the  song  of 
the  man  who  swears  by  his  head,  and 
this  in  its  turn  was  less  seizing  than  the 
terrible  “La  Glu”  or  the  Norman 
“Idyl.”  Mme.  Guilbert  sang  all  with 
unvarying  relish,  and  all  were  impar- 
tially applauded.  She  added  a song  to 
one  of  her  groups 
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a. 


■ . a from  the 'high  standard  set  by  was  a solemn  and  ceremonial  dance, 
l o\-an'zeTs  In  the  beginning.  In  often  used  for  a stately  Spanish  proces- 
“ task  has  been  grate 


faith 


every  way  the  , 

ful  one;  the  directors  have  kept 
with  the  public;  there  have  been  prac- 
tically no  changes  in  programme  01  mu- 
sicians, and  audiences  have  crowded  the 


1 TUh!  MaS^PPW™haTilready  ap- 
peared at  these  concerts,  and  it 
heard 


was 

esterday’ s attractive  pro- 
1 gramme  with  even  greater  pleasure 
I than  before.  The  performance  from  be- 
k inning  to  end  was  one  of  irresistible 
! soirlt  In  the  ensemble  numbers  the 
rdano  wa"  occasionally  inclined  to  over- 
r'ower  the  strings,  but  the  performance 
esnee i;il  1 y of  Tschaikowsky’s  trio  in 
m«norv  of  Nicolas  Rubinstein,  was  so 

ear  'for  'll  a w s?  M^Schffiz 
1 ni'aved  his  solos  with  rare  artistry; 
I lv- ve-  wm  heard  more  beautiful  tone, 
i v tVie  - r nf  tlv*  group  he  was  obliged 
id  be  added  an  arrange- 
“Traeumerie.”  AH 

U There  "are''  To"  two  supplementary 

concerts  ” given  Friday  evenings,  April 
6 and  jii  • j>v  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  bar- 
itone, and'  the  Kneisel  quartet,  respec- 
tively. 


luma 


sion,  and  the  association  of  this  dance 
with  mourning'  over  an  Infanta  of  a 
past  century  is  not  grotesque,  as  some 
have  thought;-  One  of  the  most  impres- 
sive orchestral  pieces  we  know,  two 
pieces  by  Eric  Satie,  orchestrated  by 
Debussy,  were  inspired  by  the  remem- 
brance of  solemn  dances,  with  which  at 
certain  games  Greeks  commemorated 
the  brave  that  combed  their  yellow  hair 
for  the  last  time  at  the  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae- Ravel’s  Pavane  has  both  1 li- 
beral pomp  and  the  lamentation  for  ten- 
der maidenhood. 

Ganz  Was  Able  to  Show 

Debussy  at  His  Best. 

When  will  some  pianist  acquaint  us 
all  with  Ravel’s  latest  group  of  compo- 
sitions? Those  that  are  already  known 
are  worth  a wilderness  of  sonatas,  Mr. 
Uanz’s  performance  of  Debussy’s  pre- 
lude was  admirable  and  -the  music  it- 
self shows  that  Debussy  has  virility 
when  the  occasion  demands;  that  he 
is  not  always  a man  of  twilight  med- 
itation or  of  fantastical  nooks  and  cor- 
ners In  forest  shades,  Grieg’s  Ballade 
has  been  played  here  several  times  this 
season.  Mr.  Ganz’s  interpretation  was 
bv  far  the  most  satisfactory  that  wc 
have  heard  for  many  seasons,  and  here 
he  displayed  'the  qualities  of  a pianist 
of  . 'ic  very  first  rank. 

Mr.  Ganz  has  both  the  technic  that 
enables  him  to  mould  in  his  own  way 
the  material  furnished  him  by  compos- 1 
ers  and  the  imaginative  spirit,  that! 
gives  life  to  the  clay.  In  the  mory 
scholastic  compositions  there  was  occray 

ion-.lly  an  absence  of  clarity;  011  fi.7 


Mr.  Harold  Bauer  gave  a farewell  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  The  programme  was  as  follows; 
Bach’s  Fantasia  in  C minor,  Brahms’ 
Intermezzo  in  E minor,  op.  119. 
Capriccio  in  B minor,  op.  76;  Debussy’s 
“L’lsle  Joyeuse,”  Schumann’s  Fantasia 
in  C major,  op.  17,  Chopin’s  Ballade  in 
F minor;  two  songs  without  words  by 
Mendelssohn;  Alkan’s  “Le  Vent,”  Liszt’s 
"Waldesrauschen”  and  a transcription 
of  “The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries.” 

The  hall  was  crowded.  Many  stood 
and  some  sat  or  reclined  in  more  or  less 
sculptural  attitudes  on  the  steps  with- 
out and  listened  to  the  music  as  it  come 
through  an  open  door.  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Bauer’s  recitals  earlier  in  the 


season 

drew  only  small  audiences  to  Jordan 
Hall,  he  might  well  have  ivondered 
yesterday  at  this  outburst  of  feminine 
admiration  on  the  eve  of  his  departuie 
and  been  tempted  to  exclaim;  “If  J’°u  , 
like  me  so  much,  why  did  you  not  tell  , 

lr*The  'pieces  chosen  by  Mr.  Bauer  were,  , 
as  a rule,  familiar  to  Ins  . heaieis, 
though  the  programme  was  made  uu 
for  the  most  part  of  pieces  that  he  ha 
not  played  here  this  season.  We  ar 
glad  to  see  that  he  is  turning  his  at 
tention  to  such  ultra-moderns  as  Mau 
rice  Ravel  and  Claude  Debussy.  Let  I 
us  hope  that  when  he  next  visits  us 
and  may  his  return  be  not  long  de 
deferred-he  will  play  the  former? 
“Oiseai*  tristes.”  “v'allee  les  Cloches 
and  “Alborada,”  which  are  said  to  have 
finer  lines  and  a more  distinguished, 
poetic  flavor  than  the  “Jeux,  c „r 
"hich_  both  he  and  Mr 


on  their  programmes,  and^he  „ Then 


d’eau,’ 
ave  pu 
latter’; 

set  of  pieces  entitled  “Images.  fhei 
there  is  a suite,  "En  Languedoc. 
Deodat  de  Severac,  that  we  would  fain 
hear.  No  doubt  young  and  adventurous 
pianists  will  bring  out  sorn® 
pieces  before  Mr,  Bauer  sees  Boston 
again,  but  it  is  not  given  to  every  one 
to  play  such  music  and,  and  Mi.  Baue 
has  peculiar  qualifications  for  success- 
ful jjitcrnretatton.  fleetness  .lightness. 


IN  PIANO  RECITAL 

Miss  Ellen  Yerrington  gave  a piano  I 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening.! 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  Mo- j 

zart’s  fantasia  in  C minor,  Mendels-] 
sohn’s  serious  variations,  Bethoven’s  so- 
nata in  A flat  major,  op.  110;  Mrs. 
Beach’s  “Fireflies,”  Mrs.  Watson's  Ma- 
zurka etude,  Chopin's  fantasia,  op.  49, 
and  Liszt's  “Legend  of  St.  Francis  | 
Walking  on  the  Billows.” 

This  programme  was  a formidable  one.  I 
To  group  together  Mozart’s  fantasia,  I 
Mendelssohn’s  variations  and  the  sonata 
by  Beethoven  was  unwise.  It  may  also  I 
be  said  that  the  choice  of  the  sonata  I 
was  imprudeht,  for  only  a great  pianist,  ] 
one  that  has  supreme  powers  of  inter- 
pretation, can  bring  out  the  connection  j 
of  the  musical  thoughts  and  reveal  the] 
depth  and  the  strength  of  the  work. 

Miss  Yerrington,  we  hear,  is  a pia 
teacher  in  Cambridge.  She  has  1101 
doubt  studied  earnestly  and  conscien-l 
tiously,  but  it  must  be  said  that  tael 
more  important  pieces  on  the  l,r0”J 
gramme  are  at  present  beyond  her  I 
ability.  She  probably  ge.ve  the  concertl 
for  the  pleasure  of  her  friends  lor  thel 
audience  was  a very  friendly  one. I 
Would  not  a programme  of  less  am- 
bitions works  have  been  more,  to  herl 
own  advantage  and  given  greater  pleas- 1 
ure  to  the  hearers?  Artistry  may  oel 
shown  in  pieces  of  small  proportions, I 
and  even  an  audience  of  hardened  con-1 
cert-goers  might  well  protest  against! 
the  first  three  pieces  of  lust  night  si 
programme,  coming  as  they  did  m im~| 
mediate  succession.  Pianists  of  mod-1 
erate  talent  make  a great  mistake  whenl 
they  attempt  to  play  works  that  testj 
the  powers  of  experienced  interpreters.! 
After  all,  one  purpose  of  music  is  10I 
give  pleasure,  and  with  a programme  ot| 
more  modest  selections,  Miss  Yerringtoiii 


- run  TnSRtcf  cKahce  .. 

'^'.KiHVlUing  the  attention  of  her  hearer.4 
1 wile  Ur  was,  her  performance  was  loo 
ng  >.  ■Mten  technically  and  aesthetically  rie- 
Bl  ient. 

MANDOLIN  CONCERT. 


~st* I and  Popular  Programme  Pre- 
sentee by  Five  Organizations 
in  Jordan  Hall. 


:RT. 


d by 


here  was  a mandolin  concert  last 
enlngr  In  Jordun  Mall,  given  by  the 
Rowing  organizations:  Lansing's  Man- 
tin  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Ideal  Cluh, 
« Langham  Mandolin  Orchestra,  the 
U.  X.  T.  Banjo  Club  and  the  Boston 
Jperatic  Society  chorus.  Mr.  G.  L. 
Lansing  and  Mr.  'Herbert  'F.  Odell  con- 
lucted;  Mr.  Charles  T.  'Grilley  gave 
•eadlngs  and  humorous  impersonations. 
Hie  programme  Included  a waltz  sere- 
tade  by  Odell  tor  orchestra  and  chorus: 
rinsing's  “The  Lightning  Conductor," 
or  banjos:  an  arrangement  of  exceppts 
tom  Carmen  for  mandolins;  a solo  and 
thorus.  “The  Smell  of  'Powder,"  by 
Well  (soloist.  Mr.  Wingfield);  a inarch 
>y  Odell  and  Lansing  for  full  orchestra 
nid  other  ensemble  numbers;  Mr.  Odell 
jlayed  mandolin  solos  by  himself  and 
Piotrapertosa.  and  Mr.  Lansing  played 
i banjo  solo  by  Gregory  and  a popular 
rrdley  arranged  by  himself. 

The  concert  was  of  a festal  and  popu- 
nature,  and  the  hall  was  crowded, 
ie  stage  made  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, for  there  were  both  young  women 
ind  men  In  the  clubs  and  chorus,  and 
t)  the  large  ensemble  numbers  the  stage 
was  completely  filled.  Everything 
ileascd  and  was  encored.  The  perform- 
inee  was  generally  smooth:  but  the 
cessary  changes  in  the  arrangement 
de  long  delays,  occasioned  by  the 
ge  number  of  performers,  and  consid- 
ng  this  and  the  length  of  the  pro- 
mote, there  should  not  have  been  so 
y repetitions. 

he  performance  by  the  M.  I.  T.  Ban- 
Club  of  Lansing's  "The  Lightning 
iductor"  was  among  the  most  enter- 
nlng  on  the  programme,  with  its 
■ using  accessories.  Mr.  Grilley,  in  a 
mber  of  humorous  and  pathetic 
etches,  showed  some  versatlit.v  and  a 
Jever  command  of  various  dialects, 
rhere  was  much  applause. 

CONCERT  IN  CLUB  HALL 

A very  pleasant  concert  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  drama  and  music  commit- 
tee of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  was 
given  last  evening  in  the  hall  of  the 
Hub  in  Joy  street.  Miss  Edith  E.  Tor- 
rey,  soprano;  Mrs.  Edith  Christie  Mil- 
ler violinist;  Mr.  A.  F.  Denghausen, 
baritone;  Mrs.  F.  G.  Stantial,  accompa- 
nist; Miss  Grace  G.  Miles,  accompanist, 
and  the  Eaton-Van  Yliet  string  quartet 
(Messrs.  Louis  Eaton,  William  Howard, 
Cl  D.  Miller  and  Leon  Van  Vliet),  took 
part.  The  programme  included  Ditters- 
dorf’s  quartet  in  E flat  major,  Hugo 
olf's  Italian  Serenade  for  string  quar- 
t.  Richard  Strauss’  violin  and  piano 
nata  (Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Stantial), 
flit  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf,  sung  by 
ss  Torrey.  and  a group  of  German 
ksongs  of  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
s.  sung  by  Mr.  Denghausen. 

?The  programme,  it  will  be  seen,  in- 
'iUded  characteristic  music  of  bygone 
lars,  a sonata  by  the  Strauss  of  his 
iddle  period,  and  songs  and  a cham- 
work  that  are  ultra-modern,  for 
go  Wolf  was  surely  ahead  of  his 
n time.  The  audience  gave  hearty 
nifestations  of  appreciation. 


// 
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Rglish  in  Our  Concert  Halls 
Very  Pleasing  Change. 


n of  singing  nny  text  bull 
English  holds  sway  In  London.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Byard  gave  n recital  thoro  the  first 
of  the  month.  (He  visited  Boston  some 
| years  ago  and  sang  under  “society  pat- 
| ronage.”)  The  Pall  Mall  Gazelto  found 
that  he  was  best  in  Qullter’s  music  to 
Henley's  "Glass  of  Golden  Wine.” 
i "Here  he  was  thoroughly  English.  * 

* • It  was  quite  a pleasure  to  hear 
Mr.  Byard  suddenly  breaking  Into  Eng- 
lish after  Ills  singing  of  such  songs  as 
'T'Anto,'  'Amarlill,'  'l.e  Pauvj’o  La- 
boreur,'  'Almc  moi'  and  other  enmposl- 
I tions.  We  speak  seriously  on  this  'mat- I 
ter,  because  the  time  has  cotno  when, 
In  defence  of  English  music,  serious 
speech  is  required." 

English  singers  that  visit  us,  whether  | 
they  he  of  high  or  low  degree,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  excellent  enunciation. 
How  charmingly  .Miss  Ruth  Vincent 
enunciated!  There  are  foreigners  who 
w hen  they  sing  in  English  put  to  shame 
nine-tenths  of  the  singers  to  whom  the 
language  then  used  is  native.  Mr. 
Plancon  does  not  understand  German, 
•but  Ills  singing  of  the  Landgraf’s  music  j 
in  'Tannhaeuser’’  is  a marvel  of  .dic- 
tion. Many  of  our  local  singers  might 
learn  distinctness  from  Mme.  Yvette 
Gullbert  when  she  sings  in  English. 
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Mr.  Victor  Maurel  gave  a recital  In 
London  Feb.  20,  and  he  then  sang  at 
least  two  songs  in  English,  "I  Will  Give 
You  the  Keys  of  Heaven,”  and  "Drink 
to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes.”  Accus- 
tomed as  English  hearers  are  to  fine 
enunciation,  they  wondered  at  Mr. 
Maurel  singing  in  a language  foreign 
to  him.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said: 
"We  should  be  very  much  surprised  if 
by  any  chance  an  Englishman  could 
sing  in  French  a folk-song— for,  after 
all,  ‘Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes’ 
Is  practically  a folk-song— with  that 
complete  assurance  and  meaning  that 
was  given  to  the  work  by  Mr.  Maurel.” 
Another  journal  said:  "There  appeared 
to  be  much  curiosity  among  the  audi- 
ence as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Maurel  would  deal  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  our  English  words,  but  if  any 
came  expecting  to  be  amused  with  a 
grotesque  example  of  the  insular  lan- 
guage, they  must  have  gone  away  in  a 
state  of  admiration.  The  singer  was 
much  more  correct  and  intelligible  than 
a great  many  artists  to  the  manner 
born.  Our  English  baritones  will  have 
to  look  to  their  laurels  in  the  matter  ot 
their  own  ballads,  or  the  French  artist 
will  surely  snatch  some  of  them  away.” 
Mr.  Bisphatn  wished  to  sing  the  lovely 
air,  "Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine 
Eyes,”  at  the  Symphony  concert,  but 
Mr.  Gericke  would  not  allow  it,  for  he 
did  not  think  it  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Gericke  erred  in  judgment.  The 
ballad  is  to  be  preferred  to  a wilderness 
of  such  arias  as  Hans  Heiling’s.  which 
Mr.  Bispham  was  allowed  to  sing. 

Such  ballads  are  not  easy  to  sing,  and 
they  should  not  be  despised.  The  Ref- 
eree spoke  sharply  on  this  subject  some 
time  ago;  “British  high-class  songs  re- 
quire more  intellectual  ability  to  inter- 
pret properly  than  Italian  songs,  which, 
as  a rule,  almost  entirely  depend  on 
emotional  warmth  for  effect.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  trivial, 
empty  song  is  confined  to  England.  In 
proportion  to  the  number  published 
there  are  just  as  many  waste-paper 
compositions  issued  by  French  and  Ital- 
ian publishers.  Again,  while  it  Is  true 
that  a vocalist  will  gain  bv  visiting  con- 
tinental musical  centres,  this  will  onlv 
be  after  years  of  study  at  home.  The 
musical  atmosphere  which  the  author 
suggests  exists  only  on  the  continent 
will  be  found  at  our  most  important 
schools  of  music,  and  there  is  now  no 
city  in  title  world  to  be  compared  with 
London  for  opportunities  of  hearing  fre- 
quently the  greatest  artists  and  the  best 
instrumental  music.” 


10SSIP  OF  THE  MUSICIANS. 


Not  long  ago  Mr.  Bispham  sang  at  a 
ymphony  concert  the  vocal  part  of  Mr. 
(inverse's  "Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci.” 
gr  the  way  Miss  Florence  Farr  in  Lon- 
>n  a feV  weeks  ago  recited  Keats' 
>em  to  an  accompaniment  by  Herbert 
■tghes.)  This  week  Mrs.  Hlssem  de 
iss  will  sing  Handel’s  "O  Had  I 

^in5  English*1  Uie  Symphony  concert, 
h£LiI>=‘easVre  ',<•  is  to  hear  the  Eng- 

in!fv^h?efiin  ,t  ie  conCPrt  hall,  cs- 
lally  when  the  language  that  is  after 

'ho  v.5™UStd  chiefly  by  Bostonians 
u operations  of  daily  life  is 
as  beautifully  as  it  was  by 
«tnn0  atroh?  ,ast  concert  of  the 

4 ban"?.1"?  c tub! -Th e Herald  has 
I.  i“aa  ?,n.Ce  preached  on  this  text, 
c 'f  nothing  more  absurd  than  the 
, arle  of  a young  woman  of  New 
rj  ncLsins,ng  with  incredible  aplomb 
L?  after  sang  in  German.  French 
?.laaL  an,d  fben  a few  songs  in  Eng- 
!*  oy  local  composers,”  with  such 
r enunciation  and  foolish  diction 
: the  words  are  only  imperfectly  un- 
.tood  and  tjie  poet’s  lines  are  with- 
signi  finance. 

-massL- 


Now  when  a New  England  girl  cannot 
sing  in  English  intelligibly  or  intelli- 
gently, how  does  she  dare  to  sing 
French  and  German  songs  that  de- 
mand an  intimate  knowledge  of  t'he 
two  languages  with  their  shades  of 
verbal  meaning? 

Mr.  Loeffler's  latest  songs  are  in  Eng- 
lish. and  they  have  just  heen  published, 
two  poems  are  by  Poe.  one  is  bv  Ros- 
sett’  and  one  is  by  George  C.  Lodge. 
Now  that  Mr.  Loeffler  has  composed 
some  English  songs,  he  may  be  the 
means  of  reviving  interest  in  English 
“}»  0JJ‘‘  concert  halls.  Some  beautiful 
old  English  madrigals  will  be  sung  at 
the  concert  of  the  Choral  Art  Society 
tomorrow  night  m Jordan  Hall. 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel  will  leave  New 
York  on  Saturday  for  his  home  in  Scot- 
land. 

Henry  Schoenefeld,  formerly  of  Chi- 
cago and  now  of  Los  Angeles,  has  taken 
the  prize  of  $300  offered  some  months 
ago  by  Mme.  Nordica  for  the  best  short 
song  composed  by  any  one  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Schoenefeld 
once  took  a prize  offered  for  the  best 
American  symphony  and  he  also  won 
the  Henry  Marteau  prize  for  the  best 
violin  and  piano  sonata.  Born  at  Mil- 
waukee in  1857,  he  studied  at  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  and  with  Lassen,  at 
VV  eimar. 

Emile  Sauret,  violinist,  and  Waldcmar  ( 
Luetschg,  pianist,  will  lo^jve  Chicago  in  | 
June,  not  to  return.  Mr.  Sauret  was 
tempted  from  London  by  a very  large 
salary  to  teach  in  a music  school.  Mr. 
Luetschg  went  to  Chicago  last  fall  and 
it  is  said  that  he  has  spent  an  unhappy 
winter  there.  He  will  return  to  Bei- 
lin. 

Edna  May  is  at  the  Vaudeville  Thea- 
tre. London,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years. 

Carl  Goldmark  is  writing  an  opera 
based  on  Shakespeare's  ’’Tempest”  and 
Humperdinck  one  based  on  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.” 

Arthur  Nikiseh  has  resigned  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  Leipsic  Opera  House. 
His  health  is  said  to  be  poor.  He  has 
been  doing  too  much. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz.  the  pianist,  whose 
playing  gave  much  pleasure  at  the  Sym- 
phony concert  last  week  and  at  his  re- 


veal rs  ol , 

going  II  he  heard  a hand  i 
When  he  was  6 years  old  '" 

lowed  lo  take  some  piano 
sons;  the  'cello  was  the  first  In* j™ 
ment  he  played.  Ills  father  {... 

to  prepare  himself  for  a commercial  II  n 
hi  France,  but  at  last  he  let  him  go  to 
a music  school  at  laiusanne.  where  hi* 
tnic'e,  a teacher,  did  not  think  much 

of  him,  and  would  sometimes  say  to  the 
other  pupils:  "That  wants  to  be  a 

pianist.’’  At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr. 
Ganz  had  done  enough  to  persuade  his 
father  to  send  him  to  Berlin,  where  IF 
studied  the  piano  a little  with  Busoni 
and  composition  with  Urban.  It  was  In 
Berlin  that  he  made  ills  debut  with 
orchestra  as  a pianist,  and  also  as  the 
composer  of  a symphony  which  Busoni 
said  Ganz  must  conduct;  it  was  so  mod- 
ern that  others  would  refuse  to  lead 
it.  The  director  of  a Chicago  mush- 
school  happened  to  bo  In  Berlin,  heard 
Ganz  and  engaged  him  at  once  to  go  to 
Chicago  lo  take  charge  of  the  piano  de- 
partment of  the  school.  Mr.  Ganz  re- 
signed this  position  last  spring.  He 
married  a sister  of  Arthur  Forrest,  the 
piay  actor.  He  met  her  in  Berlin  when 
she  was  studying  singing. 

Lina  Cavalierl  will  sing  in  "Fedora" 
next  season  at  the  Metropolitan  with 
Caruso  as  Loris.  Rousseliere,  the  new 
French  tenor,  and  Geraldine  Farrar 
will  sing  in  "Mignon.”  Olice  Fremstad 
refused  an  offer  of  $20,000  because  Mr. 
Conried  would  not  let  her  be  the  three 
Biuennhlldes,  as  well  as  Isolde.  She 
also  wished  to  appear  as  Tosca.  Flo- 
tow’s  "Stradella"  may  be  revived  for 
Caruso.  There  is  talk  of  Gluck’s 
"Armlde,"  but  there  is  always  much 
talk  of  what  will  be  done  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan. Mr.  Conried  has  been  "think- 
ing” of  reviving  many  operas.  And 
now  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  something 
to  say  about  his  new  opera  house. 

Jules  Jordan’s  ”As  Once  of  Old,”  a 
romantic  opera  in  one  act  for  four  solo 
voices,  has  been  accepted  for  perfor- 
mance at  Keith's  Theatre,  Providence, 
during  the  week  beginning  April  16. 

These  were  the  orchestral  pieces 
I chosen  by  request  for  the  last  concert 
of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra:  Gold- 

mark’s overture  to  "Sakuntala”;  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  symphony  No.  4;  Strauss’ 
“Death  and  Transfiguration.”  Mr. 
Hutcheson  played  Rubinstein’s  piano 
concerto  in  D minor,  No.  4. 

Mr.  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette notes  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kubelik 
insured  one  of  his  fingers  for  the  sum 
of  250,000  francs.  “And  though  the  mul- 
tiplication sum  does  not  work  out  ex- 
actly and  precisely,  he  has  insured  the 
whole  of  one  hand  for  500,000  francs.  By 
all  rules  of  arithmetic.  Kubelik  should 
have  been  advised  to  insure  his  hand  at 
least  at  the  rate  of  1,250,000  francs.” 

There  is  talk  of  Richard  Strauss  com- 
ing to  America  next  season  to  produce 
his  operas  "Salome”  and  "Feuersnoth” 
at  the  Metropolitan,  and  also  make  a 
tour  of  America.  "His  manager,”  says 
the  New  York  Times,  "is  now  in  nego- 
tiation with  various  orchestras  for  spe- 
cial concerts  to  be  directed  by  the  com- 
poser. It  js  not  entirely  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  get  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria.”  Why 
“Austria”?  Mr.  Strauss  is  In  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
is  not  the  same  as  Francis  Joseph. 

Mrs.  Hissem  de  Moss,  who  will  sing 
a.t  the  Symphony  concerts  this  week 
and  at  the  pension  fund  concert,  has 
the  reputation  of  'being  one  of  the  high- 
est paid  choir  singers  in  New  York,  if 
not  the  highest.  'She  is  a Kentuckian  by 
birth,  and  studied  chiefly  in  Cincinnati 
with  Mr.  Mattioli.  ‘She  moved  to  'New 
Y'ork  in  1900.  She  sings  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  Sunday  mornings  and  afternoons, 
and  at  East  Orange  Calvary  M.  E. 
Church  Sunday  evenings. 


The  New  Music  Society  of  America  will 
give  its  second  concert  at  Carnegie  Hail, 
New  York,  April  2.  The  programme 
will  include  Huss’  violin  concerto  in  D 
minor,  which  was  completed  in  1897  and 
has  not  yet  been  performed  In  public. 
Miss  Maud  Powell  wjll  play  it.  Mr, 
Frederick  S.  Converse’s  orchestral  fan- 
tasia, “The  Mystic  Trumpeter”  (after 
Walt  Whitman)  will  also  be  performed. 

Giula  Ravogli,  “the  greatly  admired 
operatic  mezzo-soprano.”  sang  in  a con- 
cert in  London  early  this  month.  The 
Daily  News  said:  "In  hackneyed  phrase, 
time  lias  dealt  gently  witli  the  great 
artist’s  voice.”  Irreverent  persons  in 
New  York  called  Giula  and  her  sister 
"the  Revolting  Sisters”;  but  they  also 
called  Dvorak  "old  man  Borax." 

Blanche  Marchesi  has  been  giving 
song  recitals  in  Berlin  and  she  has 
sung  many  old  English  songs.  The  Ger- 
man Emperor  commanded  her  to  sing 
at  court.  Wo  fancy  she  is  just  the 
kind  of  a singer  he  would  like. 
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'fic  Jfltti  public  

top  Symphony  orchcatru,  Mr.  Gericke, 
conductor,  will  take  place  in  Symphony 
Hall  this  afternoon.  The  programme 
will  Include  thoHf  orchestral  works: 
Bach’s  Suite  In  ]>  major,  No.  Busoni's 
"(JohnrnlBChte”  suite  (first  time  here), 
and  Brahms’  symphony  In  K minor.  No. 

4.  Tho  suite  'by  Bach— tho  one  with  the 
famous  air  played  by  all  violinists  and 
’eeliista— 1 wan  first:  nrirformert  hi i re  In  the 
' seventies  at  a Theodore  Thomas  con- 
cert. It  has  trot  been  played  at  a Sym- 
phony concert  for  several  years.  Mr. 
GurlOKc  had  much  success  with  It  on  the 
recent  trip.  The  suite  contains  an  over- 
ture, air,  two  gavottes,  a bourree  and 
n glguc.  One  of  the  gavottes  will  be 
omitted  at  this  concert. 

Busoni’s  suite  was  first  performed  In 
Berlin  at  one  of  Ids  orchestral  concerts 
late  In  190%  but  the  music  was  written 
some  years  before  and  then  revised.  The 
siilto  Is  In  four  movements,  and  each 
one  Is  dedicated  to  a composer  or  musi- 
cal friend  In  Helsingfors,  where  Busoni 
once  taught,  and  wherelie  married.  The 
movements  arc  as  follows;  Introduc- 
tion. war  dance,  funeral  monument  and  ! 
Onset.  "Gcharnischte"  me.ans  armored, 
in  harness,  cap-a-pie;  but  It  also  means 
| "defiant.” 

Mrs.  Hlssem  de  Moss  will  sine  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts.  She  Is  a 
Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  she  studied 
chiefly  In  Cincinnati,  where  she  lived 
until.  In  1900,  she  wont  to  Now  York. 
She  has  sung  in  Boston  at  concerts  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn,  Cecilia,  Apollo 
societies  and  on  other  occasions.  Her 
•selections  are:  “The  Pangs  of  Hell.” 
sung  by  the  Queen  of  Night  in  Mo- 
zart's “The  Magic  Flute,"  and  "Oh, 
had  I Jubal’s  Lyre.”  from  Handel’s 
"Joshua.”  Mrs.  de  Moss  will  sing  at 
the  pension  fund  concert  next  Sunday 
night  Wagner’s  “Ballad  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman1’  and  Elisabeth’s  prayer  in 
‘Tannhaeuser.” 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  on 
April  6 and  7 will  be  as  follows:  Prelude 
to  act.  III.  of  Max  Schillings’  opera, 
“Der  Pfclfertag”  (first  lime  here); 
Goldmark’s  violin  concerto  (Mr.  Jacques 
Hoffmann,  violinist);  two  movements. 


No.  4. 
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Music  at  Choral  Aft 


The  Choral  Art  Society,  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich,  conductor,  gave  the  second 
concei  t of  its  fifth  season  last  evening 
in  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Vecchi’s  "Phillida",  Croce's  J 
"Cynthia",  Dowland’s  Pavane  from  the 
Lachrymae”,  Ford's  "Since  first  I saw 
your  face”.  Pearsall’s  "Who  shall  win", 
Gibbons's  "Silver  Swan”,  Leslie’s  "Up, 
up,  ye  Dames”,  Brahms’  harmonization 
of  the  old  German  ’In  Silent  Night”, 
Dvorak's  “Gold'ne  Fluren”,  "Jam  sol 
recedit"  from  H.  Parker’s  "St.  Christo- 
pher”, Gabriel  Faure’s  "Le  Ruisseau” 
f°r,  feir>a.le  voices  and  soprano  solo 
(Miss  Knight).  Humperdinck's  "Frncli- 
hngssehnsucht"  and  Taneieff’s  "AI- 
pen  '.  Mr.  Ar»n4~  Dolmetsch  played 
Purcells  ground  in  C major.  Daquin's 
"Cuckoo”  and  Bach’s  toccata  in  G ma- 
jor for  the  harpsihord:  Bach’s  preludes 
in  F minor  and  B flat  major  for  rlie 
clavichord;  and  he  added  to  the  pro- 
gramme a musette  by  Bach  for  tho 
harpsichord  and  Bach's  familiar  prelude 
in  C major  for  the  clavichord.  He  also 
played  an  old  Bergamesca  for  the  lute 
and  accompanied  the  madrigals  by  Ford 
and  Dowland  on  the  same  instrument. 

The  concert  was  enjoyed  by  an  audi- 
ence of  good  size.  The  enjoyment  would 
have  been  greater  if  the  words  of  all 
the  madrigals  and  part  songs  had  been 
published  in  the  programme  book.  We 
doubt  whether  any  one  was  able  to 
hear  distinctly  the  majority  of  tho 
words  in  the  madrigals  or  part  songs 
with  English  text,  for  the  enunciation 
of  the  singers  might  he  much  better. 
This  deficiency  was  noted  whether  tin- 
music  were  polyphonic  or  homophon- 
ous.  so  the  composers  were  not  neces- 
sarily at  fault. 

The  madrigals  by  Ford  and  Dowland 
were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  u. 
lute.  They  were  sung  for  the  most  part 
pianissimo,  perhaps  in  order  that  the 
lute  might  be  heard.  Y'et  Ford's  heau.tl-  If 
; f til  hlusip  adihits',  yes,  requires.  It. 
greater  range  of  expression,  and  tho  L 
effect  was  impaired  by  tiic  continual  I: 
pianissimo.  Nor  did  the  picking  at  tho  , : 
lute  make  amends.  The  few  voices  ! 
chosen  for  Dowland’s  exquisite  pavane.  |i 
ldid  not  blend.  Tiie  part-songs  by  Pear- 
sall and  Leslie  were  sung  with  much  | 
spirit,  and  the  euphony  of  the  perforin-  | 
ance  of  Gibbons’  immortal  madrigal  was 
a.  delight  to  the  ear.  In  the  other  se- 
lections the  singers  showed  tho  results  j 
of  Mr.  Goodrich’s  careful  training  in 
matters  of  ensemble  and  aesthetics. 
Concerts  Such  os  This  Are 

Truly  Musical  Pleasures. 
Concerts  of  this  nature  are  a tru® 
musical  pleasure.  The  best  vocal  music 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  is  not  | 
only  fresh  in  these  perfervid  days;  it 
has  a flavor  and  a beauty  that  seem  | 
to  have  disappeared  with  Mozart,  whose  ! 
quintet  and  trio  in  "Cosi  fan  Tutte” 
and  Maskers’  trio  and  sextet  in  "Don 
Giovanni"  have  the  old-time  charm. 
Yet  there  are  two  or  three  moderns  who 
, occasionally  catch  the  secret  as  Gabriel 
Faure  in  his  few  choruses. 

The  composer  of  this  epoch  looks  on 
the  voice  only  as  on  instrument  to  he 
used  in  combination  with  others,  and 
ho  treats  it  as  though  it  Were  an  or- 
enestra]  instrument,  but  with  less  con- 
sideration of  its  resources  and  limita- 
tions. Yet  what  effects  of  moods  and 
colors  the  old  writers  of  madrigals 
gained  bjr  the  cunning  use  of  liuma 
voices  alone! 

We  do  not  hear  enough  good  singing 
hi  Boston,  and  it  seems  at  times 


ifiough  'he  taste  lof  excellent  ohoriis 
singing  were  passing.  The  nerves  must 
be  rasped;  the  vibrations  must  bo  raised 
to  the  pitch  just  below  that  or'  insanitv; 
a.  symphonic  poem  must  have  a glock- 
enspiel and  st  snare  drum  in  its  or- 


Mr.  AnatoTe  Frafice  says  of  contem- 
poraneous literature  that  it  has  two 
deadly  sins,  avarice  and  pride.  “We 
are  dying  from  pride.  We  know  enough. 
We  are  skilful,  curious,  restless,  bold. 
We  still  know  how  to  write,  and  if  we 
do  not  reason  so  well  as  our  forefathers. 


hestra;  the  symphony  is  provided  with  we  perhaps  feel  more  keenly.  But  pride 
at  least  or.c  gong.  The  experiments  in  kills  us.  We  wish  to  astonish,  and  this 
instrumentation  are  diverting;  but  the  is  all  we  do  wish.  There  is  only  one 
moderns,  Claude  Do-  praise  that  touches  us.  that  which  as- 
’ serts  our  originality;  as  though  origi- 
nality were  something  desirable  in  it 


most  modern  of 
bussy.  in  his  masterpiece.’  "Peileas  and 
Melisande,”  is  contented  with  a modest 
orchestra. 

Cltoral 


Art  Concerts  Show  M hat 
Can  15e  Done  with  Voices  Alone. 
Young  composers  write  for  the  con- 
tralto voice  as  though  it  were  a so- 
prano and  put  a passionate  climax  in 
the  pale,  weal;  notes  of  the  contralto; 
or  they  keep  a sopraiio  at  work  in  the 
middle  of  her  register.  Verdi  once 
wrote  to  von  Bueiow  that  the  Italian 
composers  then  living  should  go  back 
to  Palestrina  and  the  other  old  Italian 
and  Spanish  writers  for  voices..  The 
American  composers  of  today  might 
study  with  great  profit  the  old  English 
madrigals  and  iater  part  songs.  Audi- 
ences inured  to  the  roar  of  brass,  the 
whir  and  buzz  of  strings,  the  shrieking 
may  learn 


of  wood- wind  instruments 


self;  as  though  there  were  not  bad  as 
well  as  good  originality.” 

These  words  of  France  may  be  ap- 
plied to  certain  contemporaneous  com- 
posers. and  in  part  to  Busoni.  We  re- 
member Busoni's  “Tone  Poem.”  played 
at  one  of  the  Symphony  concerts  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  we  also  remember 
the  consternation  of  the  hearers.  The 
piece  was  scored  for  all  the  instruments 
of  nercussion.  and  also  oth^r  instru- 
ments. and.  as  Mr.  Apthorp  used  to  say 
in  the  programme  books,  it  defied 
technical  analysis.  Early  this  season 
Mr.  Gericke  produced  a “comedy  over- 
ture" bv  Busoni.  It  was  as  light  as  a 
boiled  New  England  dinner. 

In  the  “Geharnisehte”  suite,  composed 
in  1895.  revised  in  1903,  “and  first  per- 
formed Dec.  1.  1904.  at  Berlin,  we 

i eeognize  certain  characteristics  of 
Busoni,  the  pianist,  and  the  truth  of 


at  the  Choral  Art  concerts  that  effects  I Anatole  France's  saying.  The  suite  is 
01  rare  beauty  may  be  .ginned  by  unac-  1 ; — ~ ” 


companied  voices,  that  emotion? 

be  expressed  without  the  aid  of  two  pic- 
colos, an  alto  flute,  eight  horns  and 
two  bass  tubas. 

i Mr.  Doimetsch  played  and  talked.  He 
was  less  fortunate  with  his  lute  solo 
than  on  former  occasions,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm in  fcpeech  did  not  forsake  him 
and  he  took  no  note  of  time.  It  was 
a pleasure  to  hear  again  the  tinkling  of 
the  harpsichord,  but  the  beautiful  qual- 
ities of  the  clavichord  were  only  faintly 
distinguished  in  the  large  half.  What 
p.  blessing  this  instrument  would  be  in 
an  apartment  house!  A dumb  piano  ha.s 
a more  aggressive  click.  Mr.  Doimetsch 
took  occasion  to  sneer  at  the  “cheek" 
of  Gounod  in  setting  a “vulgar”  melody 
to  Bach's  prelude  in  C.  o-i'ji-af;.  n j<j 
an  ironical  fact  that  no  one  now  can 
hear  this  prelude  without  mentaUy 

. hearing  at  the  same  time  Gounod's 
melody. 

The  programme'  book  contained  the 
list  of  pieces  performed  by  the  society 
during  the  five  sea-sons  of  its  existence. 
The  list  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  fine  and  catholic  taste  of  the  con- 
ductor and  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the 
singers.  The  sixth  season  will  begin 
with  the  concert  next  December.  May 
the  coming  season  be  a prosperous  one! 
The  Chora]  Art  Society  deserves  the 
hearty  support  of  ail  those  that  have 
m their  heart  a true  love  of  the  best 
tn  vocal  music. 
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NEW  "GEHARNISCHTE” 

SUITE  BY  BUSONI 

The  20th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke,  conduc- 
tor, was  given  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hail.  Mrs.  Mary  Hissem  dc  Moss,  so- 
prano, sang  for  the  first  time  at  these 
concerts.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows; . 

•Suite  in  D ma.icr.  Xo.  3.; Hmdel 

"Oh.  Had  I .Tubal  s byre  . . . Handel 

“Geharnisehte”  suite  hirst  time) 

Symphony  in  K minor,  Xo.  4 Brahms 

Bach.  Brahms  and— Busoni!  Here  are 
three  “B’s”  with  a vengeance. 

The  wonder  is  that  Busoni,  a close 
student  of  Bach  and  a transcriber  fen 
the  piano  of  many  of  his  works,  has  not 
learned  to  lead  the  various  voices  in 
his  own  orchestral  compositions  witu 
greater  ease  and  with  more  effect. 

This  “Geharnisehte”'  suite  is  charac- 
teristic of  Busoni.  The  word  means 
“armored,”  "In  harness”;  it  also  means 
“vigorous,”  ‘‘defiant."  Busoni  as  pianist 
and  composer  suggests  the  defiant 


knight  impatient  to  rush  on  the  foe— and 
this  foe,  alas,  is  Beauty.  The  chief 
feature  of  his  piano  playing  is  aggres- 
siveness. He  does  not  coax,  woo,  per- 
suade, charm.  A piece  of  music,  com- 
posed for  the  piano  interests  hint  as 
long  as  it  contains  great  difficulties  to 
be  mastered.  Ho  is  happiest  when  he 
arranges  for  an  audience  a formidable, 
stupendous,  time-defying  programme. 
He  has  uncommon  precision  and  accu- 
racy in  the  dissection  of  a work;  he  can 
plav  verv  fast  and  with  amazing  lourt- 
ncss ; he  can  be  brilliant,  but  his  brill- 
iance is  as  coldly  remote  as  that  of  the 
northern  lights. 

\ recital  by  Busoni  reminds  one  of 
lie  verses  in  Nahum:  “The  noise  of  a 

whip  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of 
the  wheels  and  of  the  prancing  horses 
and  of  the  jumping  chariots.  The  horse 
man  iiftetb  up  both  the  bright  sword 
and  the  glittering  spear;  and  there  is  a 
multitude  or  slain  and  a great  number 

Not  that  hie  Is  for  a moment  a poseur. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  he  is  terribly  In 
earnest.  He  is  profoundly  unhappy  be- 
cause there  are  no  technical  problems 
for  him  as  a pianist  to  solve,  no.  diffi- 
culties for  him  to  conquer.  He  is  the 
Alexander  of  pianists. 

And  therefore  he  contrives  transcrip- 
tion.-- that  may  possibly  baffle  others; 
he  unites  a concerto  for  piano,  orchestra 


_s  successful  as  a whole  in  the 
bra”vura  aria  of  the  mysterious  Queen 
of  Night,  yet  for  the  most  part  she 
sang  it  well.  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear 
once  more  a singer  at  a symphony 
concert,  not  a mere  declaimer,  not  a 
woman  of  “dramatic  intensity”  and  lit- 
tle vocal  art,  not  a Wagnerphone. 


four  movements:  “Introduction 

“War  Dance,”  “Funeral  Monument” 
and  “Onset."  Each  movement,  is  dedi- 
cated to  a musical  friend  in  Halsingfors 
where  Busoni  once  lived  as  a teacher. 

When  Mr.  Busoni  nlavs  the  niano  he 
e-enerally  plays  the  thoughts  of  others. 

Tn  this  suite  the  thoughts  are  chiefly 
his  own.  It  would  be  erne!  to  others 
.-ven  to  hint  that  he  had  their  thoughts 
in  mind.  What  a poverty  of  melodic  in- 
vention there  is  in  this  music!  How  weak 
the  average  phrase!  - And  any  phrase 
that  gives  promise  is  quickly  tortured 
nut  of  shape.  Passing  over  the  scrappy 
first  movement,  we  come  to  the  war 
dance  First  there  is  an  unmeaning 
unisonr'  then  comes  a chromatic  and 
wboilv  incongruous  tune  for  the  trum- 
pet. and  then  there  is  music  that  ms 
fit  : onlv  for  a tingle-tangle  hall.  Do 
such  strains  recall  to  mind  the  savage 
dance  of  old  Finnish  warriors?  The 
music  given  to  the  Cambodgians  in 
"Wang”  ha«  much  more  character. 

In  the  third  movement  Busoni  evi- 
dently had  in  bis  mind  an  impressive 
musical  scheme.  There  are  moments 
when  he  almost  succeeds  in  establish- 
ing a heroic  and  sombre  mood,  but  his 
thoughts  are  fugitive  and  scattering; 
he  has  not  the  skill  to  build  his  monu- 
ment with  scanty  or  abundant  material. 
And  prav.  what  could  anv  one  do.  how- 
ever great  his  constructive  skill,  with 
the  foolish  themes  in  the  finale?  . 

There  is  constantly  the  too  evident 
•desire  to  do  something  that  is  original 
and  great,  when  the  composer  has  not 
mastered  the  essential  elements  of  tech- 
nic There  is  no  more  true  color  in  his 
orchestral  combinations  than  in  his 
piano  playing.  The  figures  given  at 
times  to  the  strings  when  the  other 
instruments  are  busy— and  busy  to  no 
purpose — might  come  from  some  instruc- 
tion book.  It  would  he  a waste  of  time 
to  point  out  the  lack  of  genuine  the- 
matic development,  a lack  which  is 
not  atoned  for  bv  any  brilliant  or  beau- 
tiful or  heroic  imnressiomstic  pages. 

The  “Geharnisehte”  suite  came  be- 
tween the  works  of  two  masters  of 
musical  architecture.  It  is  true  that 
with  the  flight  of  years  only  the  first 
two  movements  of  Bachs  suite  have 
vital  interest  today,  and  that  the  struct- 
ural ability  of  Brahms  far  exceeded  his 
emotional  thought  and  expression.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  judge  Busoni  s 
suite  by  such  works;  it  would  have 
seemed  ‘equally  futile  and  jejune  had  it 
been  sandwiched  between  the  overture 
to  "The  Bronze  Horse”  and  a symphony 
bv  a lesser  man  than  Brahms. 

The  air  by  Bach  was  finely  read.  The 
pace  was  a fortunate  one  and  the  inter- 
pretation was  refreshingly  free  from 
sentimentalism.  Mr.  Gericke  did  all 
that  was  possible  for  the  “Gehar- 
nisehte'’ suite,  and  he  led  the  symphnny 
in  a musicallv  eloquent  spirit,  not  after 
the  manner  of  an  imported  “Brahms 
“oecialist”  who.  feels  it  his  duty  to  in- 
struct the  audience. 

Mrs.  de  Moss  sang  “Oh,  Had  I Jubal’s 
Byre”  from  Handel’s  “Joshua”— for 
Handel  wrote  other  oratorios  than  the 
"Messiah”  although  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  has  airoarertlv  forgot- 
ten the  fact.  How  pleasant  it  was  to 
hear  English  sung  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert. especially  as  enunciated  by  Mrs. 
de  Moss!  For  after  all  English  is  the 
language  that  is  spoken  in  business 
and  at  home  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  Symphonv  audience.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  New  Englander 
buys  sells,  prays,  quarrels,  lies,  makes 
love.’  It  is  the  language  of  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare.  Shelley  and  Keats, 
Collins  and  Poe.  Tennyson  and  Swin- 
burne. Poets  in  their  singing-robes  have 
not  disdained  it. 

Yet  American-born  singers  seem 
ashamed  to  use  it.  possibly  because 
nine-tenths  of  them  have  never  learned 
to  enunciate  it  clearlv  and  pronounce 
it  correctly  in  song.  It  is  true  that  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Morell.  who  served  more 
than  once  as  Handel's  librettist,  was 
not  an  inspired  hard.  He  preached  ser- 
mons and  Englished  the  classics;  he 
sang  a,  good  song,  told  a good  story, 
dressed  shabbily  and  was  always  in 
debt,  but  he  was  not  a “boss  poet,”  to 
borrow  Artemus  Ward’s  phrase,  and 
Morell's  contemporaries  flouted  his 
verses.  Nevertheless.  Mrs.  de  Moss 
sang  an  air  with  English  words,  as 
Mr.  Bispham  recently  sang  “La  Belie 
Dame  Sans  Merci”  of  Keats  and  Con- 
verse in  English,  so  this  season  may 
well  be  set  apart  for  this  fact  and  for 
the  extraordinary  brilliance  of  many  of 
the  concerts. 

Mrs.  de  Moss,  one  of  the  few  highly 
accomplished  American  sopranos  now 
on  the  concert  stage,  sang  Handel's 
air  delightfully,  with  the  appropriate 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  fourth  and  last  in  Miss  Orvis’ 
series  of  concerts  took  place  yester- 
day morning  in  Huntington  Cham- 
bers Hall.  The  musicians  were  Mme. 
Antoinette  Szumowska,  pianist,  and 
Mr.  Josef  Adamowski,  'cellist.  The 
programme  included  two  movements 
from  Rubinstein’s  sonata  in  D major 
for  piano  and  violin,  solos  for  'cello 
bv  -.ubinstein.  Converse  and  Popper 
and  piano  solos  by  Handel,  Chopin, 
Paderewski.  Vv’agner  and  Liszt.  There 
was  an  audience  of  moderate  size  that 
applauded  heartily. 

Mr.  H.  Nelson  Raymond,  bass,  has 
resigned  his  position  in  the  choir  of 
the  Uhawmut  Congregational  Church 
to  join  the  choir  of  the  First  Church 
of  Newton. 

COMING  PERFORMANCE 

BY  THE  CECILIA 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Easter 
Oratorio  — Farewell  Benefit 
for  Conductor  Gericke  — 
The  Pension  Fund  Concert 
— Personals, 


nd  chorus  a work  that  consumes  an  vurity  and  fleetness  of  expression.  She 
our  or  possibly  an  hour  and  a half  in  i 
icrfoi  mance;  lie  lias  the  mania  of  com- 


AILLEFER,”  a ballad  by 
Ludwig  Ubland,  with  mu- 
sic for  solo  voices,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  by  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  will  be  per- 
formed here  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Cecilia  Soci- 
ety, Mr.  Lang  conductor,  on  Tuesday 
night  in  Symphony  Hall. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  to 
the  boys  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury- was  “The  Child’s  History  of  Eng- 
land" by  Charles  Dickens.  We  see  the 
two  small  volumes  now.  They  were  in 
red  cloth,  an  appropriate  color  for  a 
history  of  slaughter,  beheadings,  draw- 
ing and  quarterings.  There,  were  won- 
derful tales  within  those  covers— the  ro- 
mance of  Gilbert  a-Becket,  the  tale  of 
William  Rufus,  stark  and  cold,  found  by 
the  charcoal  burner  in  the  forest,  the 
going  down  of  the  White'  Ship  with  the 
young  prince  and  the  nobles,  the  end- 
ing of  wicked  King-  John  by  eating 
many  peaches  and  drinking  hoggish 
draughts  of  new  cider;  these  and  other 
tales  were  as  wonderful  as  that  of  Cam-  j 
buscan  or  as' any  one  of  those  in  the 
‘‘iron-bound,  melancholy  volume  of  the 
Magi,”  for  they  were  told  in  Dickens’ 
melodramatic  way-.  And  among  the 
heroes,  no  one  was  more  romantic  than 
Taillefer  at  Hastings. 

The  edition  of  Dickens’  history  became 
rare,  although  we  believe  there  have 
been  reprints,  and  our  copy  disappeared 
long  ago,  with  books  that  we  would 
now  fain  read  again,  the  "Boys’  Own 
Book,”  with  curious  cuts;  the  “Advent- 
ures of  Alexander  Selkirk,”  bound  in 
green  boards  and  with  extraordinary 
illustrations;  “Dick  and  His  Friend 
Fidus,”  “Tim  the  Scissors  Grinder,” 
“Irish  Amy,”  “The  Circus  Girl”  and 
the  various  adventures  and  tasks  of  the 
immortal  Rollo. 

Let  us  give  the  story-  of  Taillefer  as 
told  in  a few  words  by  Green  in  his 
description  of  the  battle  of  Senlac,  or 
Hastings,  as  it  is  known  to  many:  “It 
was  against  the  centre  of  this  formid- 
able position  that  William  arrayed  his 
Norman  knighthood,  while  the  merce- 
nary forces  he  had  gathered  in  France 
and  Brittany  were  ordered  to  attack  its 
flanks.  A general  charge  of  the  Nor- 
man foot  opened  the  battle;  in  front 
rode  the  minstrel  Taillefer,  tossing  his 
sword  in  the  air  and  catching  it  again 
while  he  chanted  the  song  of  Roland. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  host  who  struck 
a blow,  and  he  was  the  first  to  fall.” 

The  tricks  of  Taillefer  at  the  battle 
are  narrated  by  Geoffrey  Gaimar  an 
English  trouvere  of  the  12th  century  in 
his  metrical  romance  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on kings.  This  Taillefer.  it  seems,  was 
not  a knight,  not  a troubadour;  he  was 
a jongleur  in  attendance  on  some  Nor- 
man troubadour.  “He  asked,”  says 
Rowbothani,  "for  the  honor  of  striking 
the  first  blow  against  the  Saxor.s,  and 
the  permission  having  been  granted,  he 
sprang  into  the  front  of  the  Norman 
army  and  astonished  theunsophisticated 
Saxons  by-  the  clownish  tricks  heplayed. 
He  cast  his  lance  three  times  into  the 
air,  and  caught  it  by  the  handle.  Then 
he  hurled  his  sword  aloft,  and  on  Its 
glittering  descent  caught  the  blade  by 
the  same  means.  The  clumsy-  foot  sol- 
diers in  Harold’s  army,  who  only  knew 
how  to  cleave  coats  of  mail  by  blows 
from  their  battle  axes,  were  astonished, 
saying  to  one  another  that  It  was  magic 
which  enabled  the  mountebank  to  per- 
form these  feats.” 

Did  Taillefer  chant  the  song  of  Ro- 
land? Or  did  he  sing  extracts  from  the 
‘'Chanson  de  Roland”?  The  battle  of 
Senlac  was  fought  on  Oct.  14,  1066,  Mr. 
Leon  Gautier,  a man  deeply  versed  in 
“Chansons  de  geste,”  places  the  "Chan- 
son de  Roland”  in  the  11th  century, 
"perhaps  as  early  as  the  Norman  con- 


quest of  England.”  Taillefer  may  1 
sung  extracts  from  the  famous  "Chan-I 
son”  — he  certainly  could  not  have! 
sung  the  whole  of  it,  though  if  he  had] 
accomplished  the  feat  the  Saxons  would  I 
have  fallen  from  sheer  weariness — or  be| 
may  1 ave  sung  his  own  song  of  Roland. 


Taillefer  a Jongleur. 

Taillefer,  then,  was  a Jongleur.  The  I 
word  jongleur  was  a Norman-Fretwft  I 
term  for  "an  itinerant  minstrel,  who  I 
sang  and  composed  ballads,  told  stories  [ 
and  otherwise  entertained  people.”  Thlsj 
is  the  definition  in  the  great  New  Eng- 1 
Ilsh  Dictionary,  but.  as  we  shall  see,  the  I 
definition  is  not  sufficiently  dlscrlmlna- 1 
tive.  Our  word,  “juggler,”  comes  from  [ 
the  old  French  word  “Jog”  or  “jug”  or  I 
“jouglere”  and  "jongleur”  Is  an  altered  I 
or  erroneous  form  of  “jougleur.”  From  | 
about  1175  to  1557  the  word  "juggler.'' 
in  its  many  various  forms,  appeared  in 
English  literature  with  this  meaning: 
"One  who  entertains  or  amuses  people  | 
by  stories,  songs,  buffoonery,  tricks;  a 
jester,  buffoon,”  and  not  necessarily  in  | 
the  sense  of  a magician,  wizard,  sor- 
cerer, conjuror  or  performer  of  legerde- 
main, such  as  was  the  Indian,  who, 
tossing  four  brass  balls  in  the  air.  and  | 
keeping  them  up  at  the  same  time,  sug- 
gested to  William  Hazlitt  one  of  his  | 
most  celebrated  essays. 

The  jongleur  bore  very  much  the  I 
same  relation  toward  the  troubadour  as  [ 
the  squire  to  the  knight.  He  was  a 
musical  attendant;  he  sang  his  mas- 
ter’s song  he  accompanied  it.  he  fol- 1 
lowed  in  his  retinue,  he  waited  on  him 
at  the  tournament,  and  bore  away  his 
body  if  he  were  wounded  or  slain;  he 
was  an  emissary  or  a go-between  in 
love  or  in  war.  He  lived  by  his  wits. 
He  was.  In  some  respects,  not  unlike 
tho  jester  or  court-fool.  His  existence  | 
depended  on  the  preservation  of  his 
voice,  or  on  the  quality  of  his  Dlsying, 
or  the  suitability  of  his  action  whilel 
I singing.  We  quote  again  from  Row-| 

! botham,  who  makes  shrewd  distinctions! 

' between  troubadours,  gleemen  and  j°^S'l 
leurs,  hastily  lumped  together  by  the! 
j careless  or  ignorant:  "There  was  eversi 
i inducement  for  a jongleur  to  overdo  nisi 
role,  rather  than  underdo  it.  in  order* 
that  his  performance  might  be  striking.! 
and  that  the  lords  and  ladies  who  heard| 
him  sing  or  play  might  speak  with  ad- 
miration or  surprise  at  his  graphic  de- 
lineations of  character  or  incident  anal 
possiblv  recommend  others  of  their! 
friends'  to  offer  him  employment— much! 
in  the  same  way  that  cne  audiences  at! 

I private  concerts  nowadays  will  recom-l 
mend  acquaintances.  But  there  was! 
this  difference.  In  those  times,  the! 
jongleur  passed  into  the  continuous  em-l 
ployment  of  his  new  master,  and  re-1 
ceived  a stipulated  wage,  in  return  for 
which  he  always  held  himself  and  his 
talents  at  the  disposal  of  the  trouba-| 

dCThe  jongleur  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  perfect  himself  as  a player 
on  musical  instruments,  and  he  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  found  on^ 
not  known  to  his  colleagues,  and  m 
some  remote  corner  of  Europe.  Hear] 
this  boast  of  a jongleur  that  has  come 
down  to  us:  "I  play  the  shalm,  tub 
timbrel,  the  cymbals,  the  regals,  the! 
gittern.  the  sackbut,  the  fiddle,  and  the! 
lute;  the  Spanish  penola  that  is  struck! 
with  a quill,  the  rebeck  so  enchanting,! 
The  little  gigue  that  chirps  up  on  high  I 
and  the  great  big  horn  that  booms  like 
thunder.”  And  a fellow  jongleur  would 
then  outboast  him  by  reciting  a longer 
list  of  instruments  on  which  he  was 
proficient.  , , , . , 

This  not  all.  In  an  old  Anglon 

Saxon  picture  the  troubadour  sits 
crowned  and  playing  a harp.  Four  at-| 
tendants  stand  by.  Two  blow  Y'hd  mm 
struments,  one  scrapes  a sort  of  fiddle:! 
the  fourth  is  tossing  in  air  three  knives! 
and  three  balls.  An  old  manuscript  ini 
the  Bodleian  Library  preserves  the  ac-l 
complishments  of  a jongleur  esteemed! 
highly  in  his  period.  He  names  the  in- 
struments  he  can  play,  and  praises  ni£ 
ability  to  sing  and  tell  stories.  Then  he 
adds:  "I  can  throw  knives  into  the  air, I 
and  catch  them  without  cutting  m:;[ 
fingers.-  I can  do  dodges  with  strings! 
most  extraordinary  and  amusing. 
can  balance  chairs  and  make  table 
dance  I can  throw  a somersault,  ano 
walk  on  my  head.”  They  that  wish  tc 
pursue  this  interesting  subject  shoulc 
read  J F.  Rowbotham’s  “Troubadours 
and  Courts  of  Love”  (London,  1895),  an 
entertaining,  curious  and  at  times  al- 
most incredible  book.  The  romantic! 
lives  of  the  troubadours  are  described! 
at  great  length  in  “Histone  Litteraircl 
des  Troubadours”  in  three  volumes! 
i (Paris,  1774). 

i Now  Taillefer  was  a jongleur. 


Ehland'a  Ballad. 

i The  poet  Ludwig  Uhland  wrote  his 
ballad  “Taillefer”  in  1812.  It  bears  the 
subtitle  “File  Battle  of  Hastings.  Oct 
i 14,  1066.”  The  English  version  In 

1 Strauss’  score  is  the  work  of  Paul 
i England. 

LThland’s  Taillefer  i?  a very  different 
person  from  the  Taillefer  of  mstory. 
The  ballad  begins  with  William.  Duke 
of  Normandy,  asking  who  it  is  that- 
gives  his  heart  delight  by  singing,  in  the! 
court  from  morn  till  eve.  He.  is  told" 


court  uuiu  luuni  mi  --- 

the  singer  is  Taillefer.  a serving-mar, 
but  a blithe  one.  William  praises  his 
service  and  Taillefer  answers  .that  R 
; he  were  free  he  would  servo  his  mas 
ter  better.  If  be  could  only  serve  hir 
: as  a knight  on  horse  lie  would  sing 
braver  song.  Tiie  duke  makes  him  • 
knight,  and  as  Taillefer  rides  gallantl. 
hv  one  dav  the  duke’s  sister  sees  hln 
from  her  tower  and  admires  him.  no 
does  she  conceal  her  admiration:  Dor 

reitet.  bei  Gott!  ein  stattlicher  Held  1 
His  song  makes  her  heart  flutter  within 
her  breast.  The  duke  sails  for  England 
on  conquest  bent  and  as  he  touches  the 
shore  he  claims  the  land  for  his  own. 
As  they  go  into  battle  Taillefer  te 
counts  to  bis  master  his  years  of  drudg 
erv  at  the  court  and  his  faithful  ser 
vice  as  a knight,  and  he  begs  the  boo» 
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)f.  striking  the  first  blow.  The  boon  is 
rranted.  Taillefer  rides  in  advance  of 

inn  k0,Lmanv.  host  anfi  sings  of  Roland 
ind  other  heroes.  The  song  is  heard 

>uTr\-tlc  P,®  ,flres  the  hearts  of 

.he  Normans;  with  lance  and  sword  he 
aV?  wn,Saxons  ]ow-  Harold  is  slain 
-hn  William  sups  on  the  battlefield 
vith  cup  of  gold  in  hand  and  with  the 
tMigjand  on  his  head.  (It  is 
rue  that  William  “sate  down  to  eat 
nd  drink  among  the  dead.”  but  he  did 
n°ntr^i?!lr  cr9nri  England  until, 
narchmg  to  London.  Eadgar  the  Aethe- 
rs' the  boy  King,  came  out  from  the 
lty  at  the  head  of  a deputation  to 
;fTer  his  crown  to  the  Norman  duke- 
■•h| y bowed  to  him  for  need.”)  Uh- 
in  d s Taillefer  was  not  slain.  Tho 
, fJlad  ends  with  William  saying  to 
SJ"2,  at_,th' ®,  supper  after  the  bloody 
fork  and  red  business:  * 

• DOW.  my  gallant  Taillefer,  and  drain  a 
,,  cup  with  me! 

S hath  often  cheered  me,  made  pain 
and  sorrow  flee. 

atheless  the  strain  thou’st  chanted  on  Hast- 
inga  field  today 

toUalway!  be  f0rsottcn’  but  1511  “f  ear 

-• J— 

Strauss'  Music. 

„ „ Wchard  Strauss  said  to  a reporter  In 
nn$  lenna  late  in  1902  that  he  wondered 
'■f  hy  Uhland's  “fresh  and  beautiful 
" tem  ’ had" not  led . some  composer  to 
■t  music  to  it  long  ago.  Late  In  tho 
ime  year  he  told  a member  or  the 
aff  of  the  Musical  Times  (London!  that 

* was  setting  music  to  Uhland's  “Tail- 

ef®L"  “for  three  soloists,  chorus  and 
ircirpstra.  to  be  performed  at  a festival 
o be  held  at  Duisburg,  in  April  next.” 
te  also  said:  “As  at  these  large  festi- 

als  there  are  generally  huge  orchestras 
mployed,  I do  not  see  why  the  wind- 
istrument  players  should  merely  doubla 
heir  parts.  Therefore.  I intend  to 
Tite  independent  parts  for  tttem  all. 
nd  I have  ordered  from  Paifls  some 
pecial  manuscript  paper  of  40jitaves.'” 
“Taillefer”  was  not  produced?  however, 
t Duisburg.  The  first  perfotfiiance  was 
t the  Heidelberg  music  festival,'  Odt.  26, 
The  composer  thus  returned  thanks 
...e  Heidelberg  University  which  had 
en  him  the  degree  of  doctor— “hon- 
.3  causa,” 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  ! 
:ates  was  by  the  Oratorio  Society  of 
ew  York,  Mr.  Frank  D^mrosch.  con- 
ictor,  March  14,  1903. ‘-The  solo  singers  | 
ere  Mme.  Lillian  Blauvelt,.  Mr.  D,a#icl  | 
doe, and  Mr.  Henbert  Witherspoon, 
rauss  gives  the  mflsiciof  Duke' Will- 
m to  a baritone,  of  Taillefer  to  a 
nor,  and  of  the  duke's  feister  to  a so- 
?no.  The  singers  at  the  performance 

* the ' Cecilia  will  be  Mr.  Giuseppe 
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i net,  4 bassoons,  double  basson,  8 horns, 
6 trumpets,  4 trombones,  2 bass  tubas. 
4 kettle-drums  (and  five  in  one  place 
are  really  needed),  2 snare  drums,  bass 
I cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel, 

and  Lord  knows  what  else.  It  is  un- 
necessary  co  say  that  the  orchestra  at 
the  Cecilia  performance  will  not  be  so 

13,rgG, 

Mr.  Henderson  of  the  New  York  Sun 
wrote  this  pleasant  description  of  the 
..™us:e  . and  Intricate’’  instrumentation: 
trombones  labor  In  stertorous  gasp- 
ings  and  piccolos  shriek  wildly.  Bells 
I in  a waT  which  suggests 

i“a£  William  s forces  stopped  in  the 
vt ^.Ule  to  shoe  their  horses. 

*!?du*f®  ,In  whirring  figures  sug- 
f00tlY®  of  whizzing  arrows.  Drums  bang 
fi?d  th„^nl5.  Incessantly.  The  battle  is 
the  real  Strauss  article.  While  it  Is 
°D.  ‘I1®  veterans  of  the  Oratorio 
chorus  staged  in  shocked  amazement 
j the  indecent  antics  of  the  orches- 

“Taillefer”  has  been  performed  in  sev- 
fiLt. fPit"  citi,es  and  twice  in  England 
^ tbe  Bristol  festival,  last  Octo-  i 
b?«f  Hobson,  the  third  of  I 

last  month.  We  are  informed  by  a Lon- 
that  on  the  latter  occasion 
Mr.  Montague  Borwell,  as  Duke  Will- 
°P  Pronouncing  the  hero’s 
e‘a"fur‘  -W®  hope  that  no 
such  distressing  accident  will  mar  the 

<<|V  fir  tho  lmeDnDn  J ir  «. 


vrrJIiPi  joy  of  the  hearers Tnd  grieve'  Mr  Lan- 
pW^rkn?ght5COr5°  Dian8  and  Mlss  r;;°-,13„a.f-tlS»<.1,er.,for  accurate  pronunefj 
he  orchestra  demanded  by  Strauss 
ira  100  or  more  players;  48  vio- 
16  violas,  14  ’cellos,  12  double 
—is,  *2  piccolos,  4 flutes,  4 oboes,  2 
iKlish  horns,  6 clarinets,  bass  clarl- 
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ation.  next  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  Daily  News  (Lon- 
h®armg  the  performance  by  tho 
Deeds  Choral  Union  in  London,  last 
!5piin  V s?,o!ce  of  certain  defects  of 
laillefer,  and  then  said:  “ ‘Taillefer’ 
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of  musical  hiogram.  Many 
composers,  no  doubt,  over-elaborate 
their  texts,  insisting  on  every  little  de- 
tail and  spinning  out  their  material  to 
unconscionable  length  by  all  kinds  of 
devices  of  choral  complexity.  That  has 
not  been  Strauss’  aim  at  all.  He  has 
most  artistically  preserved  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  simple  ballad,  which  makes 
just  the  effect  of  picturesque  energy  it 
should  make.  His  use  of  the  solo  voices 
as  the  expression  of  the  three  dramatis 
personae,  and  of  the  chorus  as  narrator, 
is  an  excellent  and  artistic  way  of  deal- 
mgr  with  a ballad  of  this  description. 
Picture  after  picture  flashes  on  the  mu- 
sical retina  with  a vividness  which 
sejzes  hold  of  the  imagination,  but  al- 
though all  these  qualities  are  artistic 
i merits,  something  is  sacrificed  to  them 
, ?.nd  music  as  an  independent  art,  with 
IaiTS  of  symmetry  and  its  own 
rieed  of  self-expression,  is  not  given  full 
scope.  The  composer  might  have  devel- 
oped certain  sections  of  his  work  with- 
fteura£d,&  and  directness 
of  effect  which  should  be,  of  course 

narrauverbanadf’'a  mUSiCa‘  Se'tting  of  a 
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CUarpentier’s  Work. 

The  Cecilia,.  at  the  same  concert  will 
give  a performance  of  Gustave  Char- 
pentier  s “Life  of  a.  Poet.”  which  was 
produced  by  the  Cecilfa  for  the  first 
time  in  America  on  April  4.  1905,  when 
the  solo  singers  were  Miss  Isabelle 
Bouton.  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child  and 
Mr.  Edward  Barrow.  The  singers  next 
Tuesday  will  be  Mme.  Anita  Rio  and 
Mrs.  Edith  MacGregor  Woods  and 
George  Deane.  j 

i The  Herald  gave,  apropos  of  the  first 
performance  of  Chaxpentier’s  svm- 
Phony-drama,  a long  description  of  the 
work  itself  and  a detailed  sketch  of  ih,- 
! composer  and  his  career.  It  is  enough 
at  present  to  say  that  the  text  was 
written  by  the  composer  and  that  the 
music  was  composed  bv  him  at  Rom- 
and  sent  from  there  with  the  orohosfal 
suite  Impressions  of  Italv”  as  the  cuv- 
: tomary  guarantee  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  a Pnx  do  Rome— for  Pharpen- 
ncr  took  this  prize  in  1887.  The  first 
performance  was  at  the  Paris  Con-  - 
May  18  1892.  and  Colonne  1 

conducted.  Life  of  a Poet"  was  next 
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^Iol  tint  i s or  * 

performed  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  17, 
1892. 

The  work  is  a blend  of  belated  roman- 
ticism and  aggressive  realism.  In  the 
first  act  the  poet  begins  life  with  faitli 
and  enthusiasm.  He  strives  to  sing;  lie 
invokes  ideal  beauty  which  unveils  itself 
and  appears  in  all  its  radiance.  In  the 
second  act  he  begins  to  doubt  his  ability. 
Anxious,  hequestions  the  night,  but  there 
is  no  answer;  night  passes  by.  Indiffer- 
ent. The  third  act  is  in  two  scenes:  in 
the  former,  the  poet,  now  desperate, 
crushed  by  the  grandeur  of  that  which  • 
he  feels  but  cannot  express,  blasphemes, 
and  wil  not  hear  celestial  voices  which 
bid  him  hope.  The  second  scene  is  at 
tho  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  Montmartre. 
The  poet  seeks  forgetfulness  in  the  hid- 
eous din  of  the  dance  hall.  A drunken 
mob  howls  gutter  ditties,  and  there  is 
the  clangor  of  a wretched  orchestra. 
There  are  vulgar  rattles  and  obscene 
cornets,  shouts  from  without,  wil'd  cries, 
the  coarse  laughter  of  a brazen  punk 
who  invites  him  to  the  orgy,  while  pure 
and  spiritual  voices  remind  him  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  early  years.  At  last, 
mad  with  grief,  he  rushes  headlong 
into  excesses  to  drown  his  discourage- 
ment  and  his  despair. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

thill  8 P.  M..  concert  bv 
the  Boston  .Symphony  orchestra,  Mr  Gerieke 
conductor,  in  aid  of  its  pension  fund 
MONDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8PM 

Lang^eondS  °f  U'e  Cc°ilia  Soci'^-  «'■ 

Jordan  Hull  .8:1.7  p.  M.  organ  recital  by 
S'  'iy  Humphrey  of  U,e  family  „f  the 
p,y  of . Bach’s 


Eucue’iirp  GnfiS'a9 

. oriatn,  Ao.  o,  in  C minor.  Osar  Frunek'ti 
A-iv^L  ?"jor'  Lillis  vienie's  Allegro 

., . ,a.cC:  -tndaiitc  from  AVidor’s  Symphony  \o 
Gmluiant  s finale  in  e flat  major,  op.  40 
TUESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M sub. 

scription  concert  of  the  Cecilia  Society.  ’ 
WEDNESDAY-  Huntington  Chambers  Hall  8 
the  ksiV™  cr°,ncen,  U'®  artist  course  of 

!!'  . ,?®S®n  1 lanoforte  School  by  Messrs 
Fmne1'  "iwm  ' S”,nlst:  'Vll|f  Bess,  violinist  i 
•ell  1 n'  H°la-  ,»nd  Heinrich  lVarnke 
cellist.  Beeth(ivei)  s cello  somtn  in  \ 
major,  op.  69:  Bach's  Chaconne  for  violin 

om°25.B‘allniS’  plauo  fluariet  in  G minor, 

| Aponoach,h',\|a  I\roVlenh<Ulrth  ronoer,;  «(  tho 
sisted  l.v  Vlrs  ni^  ' -Yr'''  fouduetor,  as- 

about  r,()  rethvd  and  nsdst  "V  f,  1 *°prano-  »»'! 

the  club.  Messrs  members  of 

"tVllson  will  sin-  in  Bruce  ami  Clarence 
Pieces— Scenes  f?nm  n '“I1.  s,,los-  <’l,oral 
Saga.”  Malt’s  » .."Wtlilofs 

Stueken's  "Old  I'.mks  n*f  «’"K'  ..  ' an  der 
“Klfman.”  Beineeke!s  «>h*on’s 

fortune."  Kosehat's  "pi‘  and  Dame 

doulile  chorus  from  Meml r„?k",n’  un''  a 

gone.”  .MrK  dc  Moi.  „,ii.d  .ssolm  s 'A"ti- 
“Thou  Art  r i n T i , V alng  Chadwick's 

Wfil's."  Macr^rell  s cidill 

Wenn  leb  in  delne  An-eu  aeh  •1.iamn,0"d  K 
. Oh  for  a Day  in  Spring"*  h 
Berkeley  Temple.  8 p.  m a 


Andrev 


tit  concert  Mr.  William  C.  y.vjimor.a, 
Mr.  1-  B.  'Merrill,  bass, 
i'll ID  V Y — S>  mpbony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M-,  ■ t 't 

,“blk-  rehearsal  or  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  Mr.  Gerlcke.  conductor.  Ma- 
S hillings'  Prelude  to  act  III.  of  Her  P/il- 
fertac"  'Best  timet:  Goldmark's  violin  con- 
certo (Mr  .laeoues  Hoffmann,  violinist', 
“Cupid's  Garden"  (first  time',  and  •'Psyche 
and  Cupid,"  from  Cesar  Fraud;  s Isyche  , 
Schumann's  Symphony  in  T>  minor,  A 0 ■ , 

Chiekeri, m-  Hall.  S P.  M..  song  recital  by 
Mr.  Kmtlio  de  GoKOrf.a. 

S \TL*K0AT — Symphony  Hall.  S P.  M..  21st 
Symphony  orchestra  concert.  Programme  as 
od  Friday  afternoon. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mine.  Anita  Rio,  soprano;  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Knight,  soprano;  Mrs.  Edith 
MacGregor  Woods,  contralto;  Mr. 
George  Deane,  tenor;  Mr.  Giuseppe 
Campanari,'  baritone,  who  will  sing  in 
the  Cecilia  concert  next  Tuesday,  and 
of  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann,  violinist, 
who  will  make  his  first  appearance  as 
a soloist  at  the  Symphony  concert  this 
week.  Mine.  Rio  sang  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time  in  "The  Messiah,”  at  a Han- 
del and  Haydn  concert,  Dec.  21,  1901, 
and  with  immediate  and  extraordinary 
success.  She  has  sung  here  frequently, 
and  is  recognized  here,  as  in  other 
American  cities,  as  the  leading  concert 
soprano.  Mme.  Rio  purposes  after  this 
season  to  make  Berlin  her  home.  Her 
departure  will  he  a grievous  loss.  Mr. 
Campanari  is  too  well  known  here  to 
need  a biographical  note.  Mrs.  "Woods 
and  Miss  Knight  have  sung  here  in 
churches  and  in  concert  halls.  Mr. 
George  Deane  was  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  by  his  impersonation 
of  the  unfortunate  hero  in  "Tihe  Pipe 
of  Desire.”  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann 
was  born  at  Graetz  in  1868.  He  studied 
at  Troppau  with  Bendiner,  and)  played 
in  public  when  he  was  10  years  old. 

In  18S2  he  entered  the  Vienna  conserva- 
tory, where  he  studied  with  Gruen  and 
took  the  first  prize  for  violin  playing. 

He  was  a member  of  the  orchestras  of 
the  Opera  House  and  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  Vienna  for  two  years. 

~ and  he  played  in  tours  of  Austria  and 
southern  Germany.  In  the  fall  of  1890 
he  joined  the  Boston  Symphcmy  orches- 
tra, and  in  1902  he  founded  the  Hoff- 
mann string  quartet.  _ __ 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin, 
made  a great  hit  at  his  recital  in  Lon- 
| don  March  15  by  singing  Kathleen  Ma- 
vourneen,”  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazett 
said;  "He  sang  it  admirably,  simply 
because  his  emotional  temperament 
leads  him  toward  this  particular  sort 
of  melody  and  this  particular  sort  of 
method  in  music.  Was  Mr.  Coffin  nl?h" 
lv  pleased  by  this  notice?  Did  lie  rush  to 
the  office  and  kiss  the  critic  on  his 
brow 

Mr.  ‘ Blackburn  has  not  lost  his  sub- 
tlety of  analysis.  He  wrote  of  Emil 
Sauer,  who  played  Beethoven  s Em- 
peror"  concerto  in  London,  March  15. 

"It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sauer  somewhat 
inclines  to  be  melodramatic;  but  his 
melodrama  is  of  the  highest  orderi  and 
he  makes  an  immediate  effect,  where 
other  players  might  wait  quite  a 
long  time  before  they  could  make  their 
personality  known  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Sauer  has  the  quality  of  being  extreme- 
Iv  definite;  he  never  leaves  you  for  a 
moment  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  his  own  reading  of  any  composition. 

He  cannot  be  described  as  being  ro- 
mantic; neither  can  he  be  cal  ed  mys- 
terious in  any  passage  which  might  puz 
zlo  the  ordinary  student.  He  knows 
: exactly  the  effect  which  he  wants,  and, 
i with  a most  wonderful  technical  quality, 

| lie  invariably  gets  that  effect.  It  is  in 
his  technique  that  he  is  really  heard  at 
1 his  best  The  nimbleness  of  Ins  fingeis 
i seems  almost  unsurpassable;  lie  never 
make  a mistake;  he  never  slurs;  in  fact. 

; there  is  not  a.  single  passage  in  the 
t music  which  he  chooses  to  interpret 
! which  lie  does  not  make  clear  to  the 
t pstener  in  every  single  note.  There  is 
i t'his  criticism,  however,  to  be  said,  that 
1 be  is  somewhat  lacking  in  deep  emo- 
; tion  and  that  he  does  not  go  quite-  to 
; the  heart  of  music.” 

, Mme.  Melba  and  Mr.  Paderewski  will 
■ give  concerts  in  the  United  States  next 
| season  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
f’harlec  A Ellis.  The  statement  is 

: made  that 'Paderewski  lias  nearly  com- 

nli'ted  a symphony  which  wall  be  placed 
Imre  bv  tile  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
i Mme.  Melba  will  sing  a certain  "umber 
of  tunes  at  Hammerstem  s Opera  House 
and  with  the  Boston  Symphony  orclies- 

U il’.-Uz  Stein  bach  lias  made  himself  im- 
i":  mortal  in  th'-  ranks  of  the  Philharmonic 
L orchestra.  At  the - final  rehearsal  for 
1 the  concerts  last  week  he  spent  one 
hour  and  a half  explaining  to  the  play- 
1 ere  th"  accents  in  the  “Leonorc  ’ ovei - 
ture,  and  another  half-hour  expatiating 

■f  on  the  ethical  significance  of  the  open- 
■I  Ing  tutti  in  Beethoven’s  E flat  piano 
concerto.  Ye  majors  and  minors,  is 
i that  th"  man  who  had  a chance  to  be 
! leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra? Steinbach  evidently  belongs  to 
, j that  class  of  .Europeans  which  thinks  us 
[1  savages  over  here  still  in  need  of  mu- 
1 sical  enlightenment”  and  ‘.‘artistic  reve- 
I lotion  ” Some  day  he  will  wake  up. 
And  in  the  mean  time  he  might  profit- 
ably  cultivate  a sense  of  humor.—  Mu-  4 
! sical  Courier  (N.  Y.).  .. 

Felix  Weingartner  will  resign  the  di- 
I rectorship  of  the  Symphony  concerts  in 
I Berlin  at  the  end  of  this  season.  He 
1 1 needs  rest,  and  he  Is  said  to  fear  lest  , 
i suffer  from  Bright's  disease. 

! An  Englishman,  Dr.  Sawyer,  lecturing  1 
i on  the  complications  of  modern  music, 

! said  that  in  Richard  Strauss’  works,  , 
"the  moving  of  the  parts  is  the  main 
thing-  the  harmonies  that  arise  must  i 
look  after  themselves.  The  parts  start 
off  like  the  east  coast  and  west  coast 
trains  to  Edinburgh,  with  no  reference 
I to  each  other  till  they  get  to  their 
tourney's  end.  False  relations  also  are 
of  little  account  nowadays.  It  yvas 
■ | wonderful  what  the  ear  would  accept 


andenjoyT  uiif  wum  "yugr'' 

consecutive  major  seconds  must  scum, 
horrible  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
do  not.  Strauss  sustained  the  notes  of 
a chord,  while  at  the  same  time  an- 
other set  of  parts  played  the  appoggia- 
turas  to  the  notes!  His  scores  were 
more  interesting  for  part-writing  than 
for  the  invention  of  themes  and  har- 
monic progressions.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  such  themes  as  in  Wagners  \voik. 
Strauss'  harmony  was  more  normal  and 
ordinary  than  that  of  Elgar  s latest 

WMr*‘  Charles  Cahier.  known  formerly 
ir.  Boston  as  Mrs.  Morris  Black,  sang 
at  a Gewandhaus  concert,  Leipsic, 
March  8.  The  critics  said  her  voice 
was  not  in  its  first  bloom,  but  that  she 
sang  with  much  art,  especially  in  piano 
passages. 


LOCAL. 

The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  quartet  will  be  in  Jordan 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  the  9th.  The 
programme  will  include  Hugo  Wolf’s 
string  quartet  in  D minor  (first  time 

here)  and  Svendsen’s  string  °c,tet  *n 
A major,  op.  3.  Miss  Susan  Metcalfe, 

soprano  of  New  York,  and  Messrs.  D. 
sopianu  OL  1 -Vrifft  viol  n.  Zach, 


Kuntz,  violin,  W.  Kra’fft,  violin  Zach 
vinln  and  Nasrel.  cello,  will  assist. 
Miss'  Metcalfe  will  sing  an  aria  from 
Handel’s  "Serse";  Mozarts  Violet 
Schubert’s  "Der  Neugierige  and  Un 
eeduld,”  Brahms’  “Mainacht  and  Lie 
bliche  Wangen.”  Tickets  are  now  on 
sale  at  Symphony  Hall.  ,.  m 

The  last  Kneisel  quartet  concert  wi 
be  in  Chickering  Hall  (as  Fotter 

engaged  for  the  whole  month),  on 
Monday  evening,  thelGth  Messrs.  Loeff- 
ler,  Longv  and  Gebhard  will  assist. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gilibert  will 
give  a concert  in  the  t0'vn..h^i1- ’ | 
on  Monday  evening.  A hmited  num 
her  of  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Stein  | 
ert's  and  C.  W.  Thompsons. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker  announces  two  con- 
certs  in'  Chickering  Hall:  A song  re- 

cital bv  Mr  Emilio  de  Gogprza,  bari- 
tone, this  week  Friday  night;  a con- 
cert bv  the  Kneisel  Quartet  Friday 
evening,  the  13th.  , Single  tickets  will 
be  on  sale  tomorrow  morning. 

The  annual  benefit  concert  at  Berkeley 
Temple  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
cven'ne  Mr.  W.  C.  Hammond,  the  or-  i 
tganist  is  professor  of  music  at  Moun  | 

Holyoke  College,  and  he  gave  much 
pleasure  here  a year  a&°  kyJ?‘s  Tp  fa 

ing.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr  K B. 

Merrill,  the  bass  of  King’s  Cn^pe  - 
Mail  oi-ders  for  tickets  may  be  sen t to 
Church  Office,  Berkeley  Temple,  E°^on. 

fl’he  Carolyn  Belcher  String  Quartet 
will  give  a concert  in  Steinert Hall  on 
Monday  evening  the  ffld.  Mi- 
Fritzsche.  clarinetist  will  assist. 

George  Copeland  JK  a Piamst  w i 
give  a piano  recital  in  Steinert  H 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  IJtn.  „iven 

a rApital  for  two  pianos  will  be  &ivt.u 
in' Steffiert Hal"  Thursday  afternoon. 
a t r?i  19  py  Mrs.  Thomas  Tapper  and 
Miss  Inna  Lockwood.  Miss  Villa  Whit- 

S wK  will  .in.  . 

5T&  '*.£  SrTelS  ‘S?  Bo,- 

t0Miss  Mary  Desmond's  song  recital  has 
mh1  SheVan  English' contrano°n' 
“.IMa{S^uneb”  h^hree 

|-P^er  Sf^er^m^ 

Going  th®1P„r^ctgrlzcd  as  vivacious  and 

;PViS  «;  SS 

! b>'  M‘“ 

! i 

H Maunder,  will  be  sunto  f Union 

! enth  choral  vesper  servme  at  th  b 

I M from  the 

C*TheS  Pwpk's^oraf  Vnion  is  rehears- 
ing  ^Elijah”  for  its  concert 
phony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening  .the  22d. 

W&dT  Stevens  of  the°New 
Beethoven’s  sonata  mDm ino . , 

p?ffisSkscherZzoPllnr,C  °sharp  minor,  and 

violinist,  will  give  a recital  in  G hi  eke  ^ 
t_p,  ttgII  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  1 • 
Ve?di's  “Aida”  will  be  performed  in 
concert  form  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Thurs 
dav  evening,  April  19th.  Mr.  Emil  Mol- 
lenhauer  will  conduct.  The  chief  sing- 
ers will  he  Louise  Ormsby,  Isabel 
Sraward  P.  Johnson,  Emilio  da1 
Gogorza,  Leverett  fB.  Merrill  asRamfis. 
and  William  H.  Kenney  as  the  king, 
qjicre  wfll  be  a chorus  of  250  voices  and 
an  orchestra  of  60  picked  musicians.  Mr 
Mudgett  will  receive  subscriptions  for 
tickets  in  advance  if  they  are  addressed  , 
to  him  at  Symphony  Hall. 

MR.  GERIC-KE’S  BENEFIT. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Higginson  will  tender  a 
farewell  benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Gerlcke 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  24.  This  will  he  done  as  a mark 
of  appreciation  for  the  long  and  faith- 
ful service  of  Mr.  Gerlcke  as  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  his  many 
friends  in  Boston  to  testify  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  hold  the  eminent 
musician  While  it  is  true  that  Mr. 
rerieke  will  conduct  the  Symphony  con- 
certs on  April  27  and  28  this  benefit 
concert  will  be  his  formal  farewell  to 
Boston  The  sale  of  tickets  will  open 
kn0  Fri'dav  April  13,  but  mail  orders 
accompanied  by  checks  and  addressed 
to°cmA.  Ellis,  'Symphony  Hall,  -will  be 
received  from  now  on. 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH. 

Mr.  Arthur  Nlklsch  has  resigned  his 
position  as  director  of  the  Leipsic  Opera 


House  and  the  resignation  takes  effec 
today.  He  has  filled  the  position  for  one 
year.  The  reason  given  for  his  resigna- 
tion is  poor  health.  No  doubt  he  ha3 
been  overworked,  for  as  director  of  the 
Leipsic  opera  and  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts,  of  the  Philhar- 
monic concerts  In  Berlin,  of  concerts  in 
Hamburg  and  other  cities,  he  has  had 
work  enough  for  two  or  three  men,  If 
they  were  minutely  conscientious  in 
their  respective  duties.  The  Signale  in- 
forms the  public  that  the  opera  house 
has  now  a large  deficit  and  that  perhaps 
the  lessee  Mrs.  Staegemann,  is  not 
averse  to  a change  In  management  The 
Signale  also  says  that  Mr.  Nlklsch  s 
directorship  was  also  an  artistic  disap- 
pointment. “It  is  true  that  aa  an  orches- 
tral conductor  Mr.  Nikisch  showed  his 
brilliance  in  the  opera  house,  and  w» 
had  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  mag- 
nificent conducting  of  the  great  VV  ag- 
rarian music  dramas  and  of  operas  like 
‘Carmen’  and  ‘Aida,’  and  in  the  numer- 
our  revivals  and  novelties.’  The  Sig- 
nale, on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he 
was  not  fortunate  In  one  of  the  most 
Important  duties  of  an  opera  director, 
the  arrangement  of  the  ensemble,  so 
that  the  vocal  performance  at  the  Leip- 
sic opera  finally  gave  no  pleasure.  Who- 
ever succeeds  Mr.  Nikisch,  the  Signale 
says,  will  have  to  work  heroically  for 
the  improvement  of  the  singing  and  the 
vocal  ensemble.  “Our  opera  orchestra 
is  a good  one,  and  under  Mr.  Niklsoh  it 
made  a brilliant  display.” 

! This  plain-spoken  article  Is  signed  with 
the  initials  of  the  editor  of  the  Signale, 

[ Dr.  Detlef  Schultz  of  Leipsic. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will 
perform  Haydn’s  "Seasons”  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  Easter  Sunday,  the  15th. 
The  oratorio  was  first  performed  here 
in  its  entirety  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  on  April  28,  1875,  when 

the  solo  singers  were  Miss  Henrietta 
Beebe  and  Messrs.  W.  J.  Winch  and  M. 

W.  Whitney.  The  Cecilia  gave  selec- 
tions from  the  oratorio  Jan.  23,  1890, 
with  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  and 
Messrs.  G.  J.  Parker  and  C.  E.  Hay  as 
the  soloists.  The  soloists  next  Easter 
will  lie  Mme.  Anita  Rio,  Mr.  Ben 
Davies  and  Mr.  Henri  G.  Scott.  Miss 
Rio  and  Mr.  Davies  are  well  known 
here.  Mr.  Scott,  we  believe,  comes 
from  Brooklyn.  The  sale  of  tickets  will 
open  on  Monday  morning  (8:30),  the 
9th.  at  Svniphony  Hall  and  at  Scliir- 
mer’s.  Orders  for  tickets,  accompanied 
by  checks  or  money  orders,  addressed 
to  the  box  office.  Symphony  Hall,  will 
be  promptly  attended  to  and  the  best 
seats  reserved  in  the  order  of  receipt. 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  aid  of  its  pension 
fund  will  be  in  Symphony  Hall  this 

evening.  Air.  Gericxe,  who  .was  largely 
instrumental  in  founding  this  fund,  will 
conduct.  The  concert  wall  give  Bos- 
tonians who  are  not  regular  subscribers 
to  the  Symphony  concerts,  and  also  tm; 
strangers  in  the  city,  an  opportunity  j 
?o  heir  the  orchestra.  It  should  be  re- 
membered  that  this  pension  fund,  is  an  | 
important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  orchestra  at  its  present  high  stand 

a The  orchestra  will  be  assisted  by  the 
Anollo  Club  (male  voices)  and  by  the 

Thursday  Morning  Club  | f c a 'r ° th e ir 
sinsrors  have  volunteered  their 
iehrviccs.  n Mrs.  Mary  Hissem  de  Moss 
will  be  the  solo  soprano.  ihe  pro 
gramme  will  be  as  follows 
»!’  act  2, 

I n t ro du ct ! o l" a u d ’pr a y e r from  act  3,"Tann- 
‘ Se) ecTuons  ' from  "Siegfried”  and  "Goet- 

GraUdsUnTf™"ParSlfal”  (act  1). 

Vorspiel  and  Llebestod  from  “Tristan  and 
Isolde." 


WO.R-KS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

It  would  seem  as  though,  whenever 
Gluck’s  “Orleo”  is  set  upon  any  Euro- 
pean stage,  it  must  necessarily  achieve 
a sort  of  modern  success.  One  says  so, 
with  no  sense  of  paradox,  but  simply 
because  Gluck’s  music  always  seems  to 
belong  to  any  modern  period,  no 
ter  what  innovations  or  what  changes 
may  have  occurred  in  the  techmcal 
system  of  musical  art.  E\  en  Mozart 

himself,  though  he  nf3- human 

lnstlnelv  to  the  musical  side  of  human 
nature,  does  not  touch  one  in  the  smise 
of  being  a modern  musician  so  com- 
pletely, as  does  Gluck.  On  the  nig  t 
which  saw  the  celebration  of  the  Nat- 
Rpr'tj  silver  wedding,  Orfeo  was  P 
duced  at  Berlin,  and  once  more  made 
a.  great  success.  Only  on^ 
to  be -deplored.  We  are  told  that  muck 
of  Gluck’s  orchestration 
od  as  thin";  we  are  also  told  that  his 
score  was  # ‘strengthened  . by 

of  various  parts  in  tlie  band,  . 
ancL  itis  added  that  "none  of  the  ongi- 
nal  charm  of  Gluck’s  work  was  de- 
stroved  ” We  should  very  much  like 
to  know  what  Berlioz  would  have  had 
to  sav  to  this  particular  piece  of  ' 

Fn^Sffirit.”  Doubrttss,  where  one  flute 
;sStoPbe  played,  some  10  flutes ( would 
now  be  put  into  practice.  To  "cclar^ 

ohlrm°raud 1 sincerity,  of^  Gluck’ s^score 
p^slWmy.-PaH^Mall  Gazette.,  March  10 
Five  “Characteristic  Songs,  ^ e 

Wr^Sh^  Thumps  ^fn^ndon 
March io  The  Times  says  "the  music  is 

set  to  words  0^TennysoffiseSrFolloW 
erary  ment.  from  ’lcnn  -s  tIe 

S&LBwrasuw  ^s.s 


equivalent  to  saying  that  they  are  un 

compromisingly  modern  in  style;  but,  ai 
though  we  are  debarred  by  the  fashi'** 
of  the  moment  from  complaining  - 
ligliness,  it  may  be  suggested  that  tin 
i necessity  of  giving  to  poetry  a musica 
accentuation  that  shall  nt  the  sense  > 
the  words  is  no  less  strong  than  It  was 
It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Holbrooke,  ■win 
treated  the  accentuation  of  his  scena 
‘Marino  Faliero’  with  remarkable  sue- 
cess,  should  not  have  followed  the 
rhythm  of  the  words  he  has  chosen  a 
little  more  faithfully;  m the  corn  law 
rhymer's  cheap  denunciation  or  tilings 
in  general  two  syllables  have  to  be  add- 
ed to  every  alternate  line,  either  by 
repetition  or  by  modification  of  the 
words.  The  best  of  the  five  songs  Is 
‘Sympathy,’  a quiet  song  of  some  at- 
traction. which  was  encored  and  repeat- 
ed ‘Seawards,’  the  last,  is  picturesque 
and  sugestive,  and  here  the  accentua- 
tion is  better  than  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Blackburn  was  warmer  in  appreciation. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
News  writes  from  Nice:  "Mr.  Isidore 

de  Lara’s  new  opera,  produced  for  the 
first  time  on  Feb.  21  at  the  Nice  Opera, 
proved  a success.  Abandoning  the  sen- 
suous themes  to  which  his  music  nas 
usuallv  been  wedded.  Mr.  de  Lara  in 
this  work  presents  us  with  a village 
drama  of  poignant  description.  The  in- 
terest of  the  plot  centres  round  a moun- 
tain. which  dominates  the  lives  of  those 
living  around  it.  The  old  Greek  idea 
of  Nemesis  is  illustrated.  The  con- 
struction of  the  drama  is  unusual.  We 
have  a first  act  of  conventional  operatic 
construction,  a chorus  of  happy  har-| 
vesters  and  a grand  finale.  The  second, 
act  takes  place  among  the  snow-cov- 
ered rack-studded  glaciers  of  the! 
mountain,  with  its  crashing  avalanches 

and  a subtle  atmosphere  of 
catastrophe;  only  one  , 

that  of  Sanga.  The  final  act,  .wnen 
tragedy  culminates  in  tragedy,  is  re* 
served  for  four  characters,  relieved 
only  by  the  chorus  at  a distance  at  in 
tervals  The  music  marks  a new  de 
velopment  of  the  composer.  * , * 

Lara  gives  much  attention  to  the  or- 
• chestration,  notably  in  the  symphonic 
treatment  of  the  second  act.  ‘toanga  wil, 
he  found  to  mark  a distinct  advance  irj 
its  composer’s  career.  •< 

A new  symphonic  poem,  "Angelus, 
bv  EinileTr'epard,  produced  at  a Colonnc 
concert,  Paris,  March  4,  was  not  in- 
spired by  Millet’s  picture.  Betrajec 
hv  his  loved  one,  the  artist  curses  man 
woman  and  the  Creator.  Sudden  y h< 
hears  the  angelus;  the  bell  comfort, 
him  and  he  again  hopes  to  do  grea 

thJefn  Udine  has  set  music  to  some  o 
Kipling’s  "Jungle  Songs  and  thej 
were  sung  in  Paris  May  T3-  - prow 

“Sarrona,"  an  opera  by  Errand  How 
land,  an  American,  was  produced  re 
cently  at  Florence.  Its  fall  was  gentle. 

MacDO'WELL. 

Edward  MacDowell  is  hailed  by  Brun 
TYeigl  in  the  Wochenschrift  fur  Kuns 
und  Musik  of  Vienna  as  a pionee 
American  composer  with  whom  Eure 
pean  concertgivers  will  soon  have  t 
make  their  reckoning.  His  early  work' 
written  In  Germany,  gave  rise,  he  say 
to  great  hopes,  which  are  fulfilled  i 
his  mature  compositions,  the  clamax  b< 
ing  reached  in  the  last  o sonata 
(the  "Norse"  and  the  "Celtic"),  ‘ ^vhic 
have  I just  claim  to  being  place 
among  compositions  of  the 
All  is  here  expression,  charactenzatioi 
and  an  expert  can  : 

dance  the  inspired  cast  of  genius,  tr 
Impulses  of  a great  soul  ("den 
IVurf  genialer  Ideen,  die  Sehlendel  • 
graift  einer  grossen  Seele  ).  Heji 
Weigl  places  MacDowell  s short  pian- 
forte  pieces  even  above  Grieg  s,  and  I 
regrets  that  the  absence  of  a GermcP 
version  of  the  equally  fine  songs  h.P 
so  far  prevented  them  from  haying  t IF 
vogue  they  deserve.  (Breitkopf  & HaeC 
tei  have  now  in  press  a German  verciv 
of  the  immortal  ‘Eight  Songs.) 

Weigl  also  calls  special  attention  to  til 
two  choruses,  op.  53,  the  ' barcarole  ai|.; 
the  ballad  of  op.  54,  as  being  m eve . . 
respect  equal  to  the  best  German  wort 
of  their  class,  besides  being  distil 
guished  by  a number  of  entirely  nc, 
vocal  efforts  (Auf  <3ie  cl®’??aJn1rff 
Stimnwerdopplungen  in  den  Maennf I. 
choeren  sei  besonders  hingewiesen,  <1 
sich  aus  ihnen  eine  grosse  ^akl  nea]7 
Chorwirkunsen  argibt).  Coimermig 
MacDowell’s  later  works  in  0ener,|r 
Herr  Weigl  says:  . ' 

His  music  becomes  passionately  ai 
tated,  wTith  gradations  and  climaxes 
overwhelming  power  and  §[ra,  el 
then,  again  there  are  melancholy. 
rious.  profound  strains  that  contrs 
marvellously  and  strikingly  with  1 
impassioned  style.  As  for  his  barn 
nies  they  share  the  inclination  of  t 
most  modern  masters  to  the  _ fe 
closes,  the  motley  Chromatik,  a 
“Enharmonik,"  and  the  multipucitj 
the  thematic  elaboration.  At  the  sai 
time  there  is  an  astounding  techni. 
skill  in  the  formation  of  the  most  v 
ried  suspension  harmonies  such  as 
find  in  a few-  only  of  our  modern  m: 
ters.— New  York  Evening  Post. 


AT  RANDOM. 

It  is  rather  a grewsome  subject  to  c 
cuss  or  to  make  controversy  about  i 
subject  of  0.  man’s  skull;  but  it  wo 
appear  that  many  musicians  are  be 
at  the  presept  moment  troubled  ub* 
the  subject  of  Mozart’s  skull.  It  is  s 
posed  that  in  the  early  eighties  H 
Hytrl  took  possession  of  the  skull 
the  great  master  as  an  heirloom  fr 
his  brother.  Tradition  runs  that  it  \ 
recovered  from  Mozart  s gi.ixc  oj 
Viennese  gravedigger.  One  n,;"  'F  1 
mitted  the  mild  joke,  even  inougn 
gravely  misdoubt  the  v\  numee. 
though  there  seems  to  he  a w;lL,  ” 
thority  as  to  where  Mozart  s eonin  r 
laid  it  nevei  tlieless  seem--  t* 
fcetly  eertain  that  among  ihj  >«; 
coffins  laid  together  on  that  nr  aucn 


Mozart  was  toSscd  Ini* » ;i 
iuper's  tomb,  in  compniiy  with  ilf 
Sid  who  never  had  any  living  sym- 
lathy  with  him.  it  must  be  a sheer  fm- 
Tbsslbitltv  to  find  which  was  the  skull 
Mozart,  or  the  skull  of  another 
fried  in  the  same  grave.  One  would 
more  information  upon  this  suie 
pc  about  which  Otto  John  Is  com- 
ete|y  silent— -he  the  most  exhaustive 
ographer  of  Mozart.— rail  Mail  Ga- 
te, 
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arc  and  taste;  the  orchestra  displayed 
he  characteristics  that  have  made  it 
"""famous  and  apart  from  other  bands, 
nimitable  euphony,  the  finest  sense  of 
iroportion.  virtuoso,  technic  and  artis- 
ic  enthusiasm.  The  local  singers  to 
vliom  solo  parts  were  allotted  con- 
ributed  to  the  general  success. 

Mrs.  de  Moss  sang'  the  Ballad  of  the 
‘Flying  Dutchman"  and  Elisabeth’s 
tajlpraycr.  The  Ballad  demands  a more 
3H  >owerful  and  dramatic  voice  if  it  is  to 
>e  sung  as  we  arc  accustomed  to  hear 

with 


,’,Mt  from  German  sopranos,  i. 

ntonse  and  constant  vigor,  and  with 
J it t lo  or  no  attention  to  pure  intonation 

ind  other  fundamental  elements  of  song. 

, jjj-.Ime.  Gadski.  as  Scuta,  was  a note- 
! vorthy  exception.  Yet  it  hardly  seems 
’ j jossible  that  Wagner  intended  this 
,3  jallad  to  be  sung  throughout  with  a 
i‘;  loot  and  a whoop,  as  though  the 
jrcamy  Senta  were  a robust  member 
j'f  the  shrieking  sisterhood.  As  a mat- 
er of  fact,  Wagner  indicated  with  care 
he  various  dynamic  expressions.  But 
f Mrs.  de  Moss'  voice  is  hardly  of  the 
ight  quality  for  the  ballad,  it  is  the 
/dice  for  Elisabeth's  prayer,  which  she 
iang  with  virginal  simplicity  and  pure 
levotion.  . Her  interpretation  of  this 
lifflcult  page,  difficult  as  sustained.  .mu- 
le, with  an  accompaniment  that  seems 
_ is  though  it  were  deliberately  eon- 
* rived  to  confuse  a soprano's  intonation, 
vns  a performance  of  rare  beauty. 

The  audience  was  highly  appreciative 
■f  the  merits  of  the  concert.  It  is  a 
deasuro  to  know  that  the  players  will 
dd  a substantial  sum  to  the  fund  that 
s of  vital  interest  to  them,  a fund  that 
hould  appeal  to  every  admirer  of  their 
rchestra,  for  it  is  of  much  assistance 
n maintaining  the  esprit  de  corps  that 
'3  indispensable  to  such  an  organization. 
Ir,  Gericke,  the  orchestra  and  the  sing- 
rs  that  generously  contributed  their 
erviees  are  indeed  to  lie  congratulated. 

— $ 1 ‘f  tr 

AGGRESSIVE  WOOING. 

Mr.  Louis  Organa  of  Dupont,  Pa., 
wed  Miss  Mary  Forbeth  at  first 
Ight.  e looked  on  her  and  found 
or  fair,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  min- 
tes  he  told  her  passionately  that 
ie  was  his  ideal  and  ho  was  con- 
fined with  desire  to  wed  her.  "She 
as  so  surprised  that  she  was 
feechiess."  In  other  words,  he 
nocked  her  silly.  He  gave  her  one 
e chance,  and  when  she  said 
an  italicized  “No,”  he  struck 
on  the  mouth  that  he  would  fain 
kissed,  and  knocked  her  down, 
e subsequent  proceedings  were 
mantle,  indeed,  commonplace; 
s arrested  and  jailed. 


Tlie  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
lerlekc.  conductor,  gave  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hal!  its  second  concert  tills 
season  in  aid  of  its  pension  fund.  The 
xvtiestra  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mary 
aissem  de , Moss,  soprano:  Miss  Lilia 
Jrniond,  contralto:  Mr.  John  F.  Dnn- 
eis.  tenor:  Mr.  Sullivan  A.  Sargent. 
>«ss;  the  Thursday  Morning  Club  and 
he  Apoilo  Clttb.  The  programme  was 
iiadf'  up  of  excerpts  irum  operas  by 
.Vagner,  and  it  was  as  follows:  Over-  i 

urc  to  "Tile  Flying  Dutchman."  Spin- 
dug  Chorus  and  the  ballad  from  the 
:ame  opera;  Introduction  to  act  III.  of  1 
’Tantihaeusor"  and  Elisabeth's  Prayer; 
'elections  from  "Siegfried”  and  "Dusk 
>r  tlie  Gods";  the  Grail  scene  from  act 
. oi  "Parsifal,”  and  the  prelude  and 
ove-death  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
There  was  a very  large  audience, 
lie  largest  at  tlie  Pension  Fund  con- 
ms  with  the  exception  of  tlie  one  at 
.'liich  Mine.  Melba  sang.  The  pro- 
inime  of  iast  night  was  a strong  at- 
ra'ction,  for  excerpts  from  Wagner's 
lucue  dramas  are  seldom  given  here 
1 concert  form  with  chorus  and  or- 
hestra,  and  as  Mr.  Conried  lias  passed 
ioston  by  this  season  in  his  stern 
ispleasure.  the  citizen  and  citizenesses 
• eloome  operatic  music  in  the  paler 
orm;  hence  the  announcement  of  a 
erfonnance  of  "Aida"  later  this  month 
••itli  the  slave  girl  in  her  Sunday  best 
nd  witli  Amonasro,  the  wild,  barbaric 
ing.  in  a ciaw-hanum  r coat  of  prtsum- 
bly  faultless  cut  and  lining. 

Concerts  in  aid  of  a charity  or  a fund 
re  by  tradition  exempt  from  discrim- 
native  criticism.  The  rule  is  wise  and 
tindly.  A singer  and  a player  volunteer 
heir  services,  and  it  surely  is  not  a flt- 
ing  occasion  if  they  err  musically  to 
ioint  out  the  precise  extent  of  their 
vandcrings  or  to  comment  on  their  gen- 
ral  or  special  incapacity.  Furthermore, 
benefit  is  often  a serious  injury  to  the 
ecipient,  who  is  obliged  to  pay  ox- 
, Lenses  tjiat  swell  as  though  with  iron- 
ical glee,  so  that  the  last  state  of  that 
nan  is  worse  than  the  first. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  necessity  of 
horus  or  orchestra  last  evening  seeli- 
ng refuge  behind  the  cloak  of  charity, 
"he  singers  had  been  carefully  drilled 
lleiil'y  Mr.  Gericke  and  they  sang  witli 


ilve  wooer,  you  nay,  or 
perhaps  his  fancy  was  Inflamed  by 
provlotjs  Indulgence  In  strong  waters. 
We  prefer  to  believe  that  ho  had 
beon  roading  the  treatise  on  lovo  by 
Henry  Beyle.  "If.”  said  that  curious 
observer  of  human  nature,  "you  find 
yourself  alone  with  a woman,  I give 
you  five  minutes  to  prepare  yourself 
for  the  prodigious  elTort  of  saying  to 
her  ‘I  love  you.’  Say  to  yourself  I 
am  a coward  if  I do  not  say  it  before 
the  five  minutes  are  up.”  But  Beyle 
said  nothing  about  the  propriety  of 
bashing  the  adorable  one  In  case  she 
docs  not  show  Instant  appreciation. 
Miss  Forbeth  should  have  feigned 
coy,  reluctant  delay.  She  might  at 
least  have  sighed:  "O,  sir,  this  is  so 

sudden!”  She  need  not  have  roared 
her  answer,  probably  with  curling 
lips  and  flashing  nostril,  when  a man 
paid  her  the  greatest  compliment 
within  his  power. 
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CECILIA  SOCIETY 
II LASTCONCERT 

Richard  Strauss'  Ballad,  “Tail- 
lefer,"  Performed  for  the 
First  Time  Here  with  Insuf- 
ficient. Orchestra, 


CHARPENTIER’S  “POET’S 
LIFE"  IS  REPEATED 

The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Lang,  con-  ! 
duetor,  gave  the  third  and  last  concert 
of  4ts  30th  season  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hail.  The  Cecilia  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Josephine  Knight,  soprano; 
Mrs.  Edith  McGregor  Woods,  contralto; 
Mr.  George  Deane,  tenor;  Mr.  Giuseppe 
Campanari.  baritone,  and  an  orchestra. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  Gus- 

tave Charpentier's  symphony-drama, 
"The  Life  of  the  Poet.”  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  three  orchestras  and  organ,  and 
Richard  Strauss’  "Taillefer."  a ballad 
for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Strauss’  "Taillefer."  poem  by  Ludvig 
Uhland,  with  an  English  version  by 
Paul  England,  was  performed  here  for 
the  first  time.  The  Herald'  published 
last  Sunday  an  account  of  the  deeds  at 
the  battle  of  Senlac  of  Taillefer  the 
jongleur,  how  he  rode  before  the  Nor- 
man host,  juggled  with  his  spear  and 
sword  in  a most  surprising  manner, 
sang  loudly  the  song  of  Roland,  slew 
two  or  three  of  the  Saxons,  and  was 
finally  slain;  how  Uhland  preferred  to 
make  Taillefer  a Knight  in  the  train  of 
Duke  William,  who  raised  him  from 
menial  service  to  knighthood  because 
he  sang  sweetly  and  bravely,  and 
Uhland  did  not  allow  Taillefer  to  be 
killed  in  the  famous  battle,  but  with 
poet’s  license  he  saved  him  to  sup  on 
the  blood-soaked  field  with  William  and 
to  sing  for  him  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  Herald  also  described  the  origin  of  j 
Strauss'  music. 

Although  the  Cecilia  sang  the1  oho-  , 
ruses  lustily  and  Mr.  Campanari  made  i 
the  most  of  the  ugly  and  inexpressive 
music  given  by  Strauss  to  the  Duke,  we 
cannot  say  truthfully  that'  we  have 
heard  Strauss'  ballad,  and  any  judg- 
ment of  the  work  as  a whole  based  on 
the  performance  of  last  night  would  be 
unfair  to  the  composer,  for  Strauss 
wrote  the  ballad  deliberately  and  with  , 
malice  aforethough  for  a huge  orches- 
tra. The  Herald  gave  last  Sunday  the  j 
list  of  instruments  required,  and  it  is 
l ot  necessary  to  publish  it  again.  It  is  ' 
enough  to  say  that  for  “Taillefer”  the 
. orchestra  engaged  by  the  Cecilia  was  i 
pitiably,  weak. 

The  Cecilia  might  say  that  it  could 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  a huge  orches- 
tra. In  this  instance  the  huge  orches- 
tra is  not  a luxury;  it  is  a necessity. 
The  Cecilia  might  also  say.  and  truth- 
fully, that  as  orchestra  conditions  are 
at  present  in  Boston,  the  orchestra  de- 
manded by  Strauss  is  an  impossibility. 
Union  men  will  not  play  with  non- 
union men  either  in  a back  yard  or  in  . 
"Taillefer.  ”■ 

Strauss  undoubtedly  wrote  this  bal- 
lad for  the  sake  of  a description  of  a 
battle  and  for  the  fury  and  din.  He 
•sent  to  Paris  for  music  paper  of  an  un- 
usual size,  for  the  extra  instruments 
were  not  merely  to  double,  parts,  they 
wore  to  have  a say  of  their  own.  The 
battle  Is  the  feature  of  this  work.  Now 
if  the  battle  music  canot  be  adequately 
performed,  why  should  the  work  be 
put  in  rehearsal?  The  Cecilia  might 
say.  so  that  the  audience  can  gain  an 
idea  ol  "Taillefer."  Is  it  better  to  gain 
an  erroneous  idea  of  a work  than  to  be 
unacquainted  with  it? 

This,  however,  is  true:  The  perform- 
ance acquainted  the  hearer  with- 
Strauss’  general  scheme.  It  is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  interest  in  the  music, 
whatever  the  interest  may  be.  is  in  the 
orchestra,  not  in  the  solo  oh  chorus 
parts.  Neither  Taillefer  nor  the  duke 
is  sharply  portrayed  in  vocql  music.' 
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of  w i liftin',  there  in  nptjiltvB,  ohlvalrle 
or  romantic  In  the  song  qF  T;jl11«|fo)t; 
Nffi*  is  the  innate  of  ihlr  ehnrlifi' linpre'K- 
hIvc.  On  the  other  hand,  there  in  what 
might  l>e  called  continuous  musical  no- 
tion; there  Is  the  suggestion  of  Incident 
following  hard  on  the.  heels  of  Incl- 
tlont,  there  Is  spirit,  thore  Is  constantly 
Increasing  anticipation  of  the  battle. 
That  which  comes  after  the  battle  Is 
as  an  antl-cllmax.  The  tune  heard  In 
tlie  battle  scene  and  elsewhere,  no  doubt 
a typical  theme,  is  cheap  even  for 
Strauss,  whose  thematic  material  In 
orchestral  music  Is  often  Inhorcfntly  vul- 
gar. 

As  for  tlie  battle  of  Inst  night  It  was 
a sham  affair,  as  the  Knights  wore 
pasteboard  helmets  and  their  swords 
were  of  lath.  The  arrows  were  for 
drawing-room  use.  The  horses  wore  as- 
paragus branches  to  keep  away  the  tiles, 
and  when  they  should  have  rushed  wild- 
ly about  In  the  fray,  they  had  the  speed 
of  rocking-horses  with  glaring  eyes  and 
red-leather  nostriln.  No.  this  was  not 
Strauss’  conception  of  the  battle  of  Sen- 
lac.  better  known  as  Hastings. 

The  Montmartre  scene  In  Charpen- 
ticr's  work  suffered  In  like  manner. 
There  was  not  an  adequate  orchestral 
force  and  the  different  bands  were  not 
fairly  represented.  When  the  "Poet’s 
Life”  was  performed  here  for  the  first 
time  the  orchestra  was  also  insufficient. 
Again,  the  question  may  be  asked.  Why 
should’  the  Cecilia  perform  works  like 
those  of  Strauss  and  Charpentler  when 
circumstances  forbid  an  interpretation 
In  accordance  - with  the  wishes  of  the 
composers?  We  are  past  the  period 
when  a choral  symphony  or  cantata 
gave  pleasure  with  a piano  (four  hands 
and  with  the  damper  pedal  nailed  down) 
substituted  for  a full  orchestra. 

Strauss’  "Taillefer”,  and  Charpentier's 
"Poet’s  Life”  demand;  for  a dramatic 
and  impressive  performance  something 
more  than  an  experienced  and  compe- 
tent chorus  master.  They  demand  a 
most  accomplished  orchestral  leader,  a 
man  of  great  authority  and  of  lively, 
glowing  imagination. 

The  chorus  sang  well,'  especially  in 
Charpentier’s  symphony-drama.  Miss 
Knight  replaced  at  very  short  notice 
Mme.  Anita  Rio,  who  was  suddenly 
taken  sick.  Miss  Knight  had  vocally  a 
thankless,  trying  part.  She  sang  with 
musical  intelligence  and  laughed  effect- 
ively the  canaille  laugh  of  the  Mont- 
martre wanton.  It  was  a pleasure  to 
hear  Mr.  Campanari  again,  although 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  bring  him 
here  to  sing  such  barren  music. 

It  is  a pity  that  we  cannot  hear  the 
work  of  Charpentier  as  it  was  composed 
and  as  it  should  be  performed.  The 
"poepi”  itself  ;s  queer  stuff,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  opt-of-date  romanti- 
cism and  youthful  Byronism.  Charpen- 
tier’s hero  reminds  one  of  Romeo  Jen- 
kins: "I  rent  the  upper  attic,  but  my 

soul  aspires  to  heaven".  He  appeals  to 
the  Muse  in  vain.  He  therefore  curses 
man  and  his  Maker,  like  the  man  off 
Sumatra  in  a pepper  cask,  but  unlike 
him  he  does  not  die;  he  goes  to  a dance 
hall  on  Montmartre,  where  he  quaffs 
great  draughts  of  strong  waters,  hears 
depraved  music,  and  addresses  a leer- 
ing young  woman  in  language  that  is 
painful  and  free.  The  French  com- 
posers are  stirred  by  such  poetic  ar- 
guments. Not  long  ago  Mr.  Trepard's 
symphonic  poem  "The  Angelus"  was 
produced  at  a Colonne  concert.  It  was 
the  same  old  story  of  a blighted  artist; 
the  Muse  and  his  1-1-loved  one  are  alike 
unfaithful  to  him;  he  blasphemes  like 
a pirate;  no  doubt  he  consumes  vast 
quantities  of  absinthe;  but  he  hears  the 
Angelus  (harps  <hnd  horns)  and  bursts 
into  tears. 

Charpentier's  music  has  something 
of  Berlioz,  more  of  Massenet,  and  a 
great  deal  of  Charpentier.  It  has  ex- 
cellent qualities;  it  is  often  eloquent: 
it  also  contains  boresome  pages.  The 
dullest  of  these  pages  should  have 
been  the  most  exciting,  pages  of  the 
Montmartre  scene.  There  was  neither 
the  orchestra  nor  the  conductor  to  make 
them  wildly  effective. 

The  audience,  a comparatively  large 
| one,  was  generous  with  applause. 
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elutions  With  il  Iti  Tlu"  history  of  the 
elub  and  It  u , ii, t with  respectful 
attention  and  iiopbiu.l.ul  rtccentlv.  The 
familiar  "Suomi's  Song"  in  a little  thing 
in  comparison  with  tic-  ponderous  music 
of  Bruch,  yet  there  p more  Imagllia- 
t Ion  In  It  than  in  tin-  scenes  In  which 
Frlthlof,  Ingeborg.  priest, < warriors,  and 
common  people  figure,  Mr.  Van  dor 
fltucken's  arrangement  of  Foster's  beau- 
tiful melody  Is  effective  mid  Mr  Wil- 
son's rich  voice  was  deployed  in  It  to 
full  advantage.  Ho  wonder  that  tho 
audience  Insisted  on  a repetition  of  the 
last  verse;  Gibson's  "Elf-man"  sung  In 
a delightful  manner,  was  also  repeated 
Tho  list  of  names  of  the  retired  mrne 
hers  who  took  part  In  the  final  ,-hor- 
I uses  was  printed,  and  among  the  nmiu  s 
I were  those  of  men  that  have  assisted 
largely  in  the  musical  history  of  Bos- 
ton. Several  original  members  took 
part— Messrs.  I.  Lewis  Brackett.  Corne- 
lius Chencry,  N.  Osgood  Whitcomb, 
Harvey  I.' Whitney.  A.  Parker  Brown*- 
G.  W.  Dudley.  John  A.  Lowell.  P.  II. 
Powers.  Arthur  Reed,  Mvron  W.  Whit- 
ney. One  charter  member,  Mr.  George 
V.  Wlswell,  Is  still  active  in  the  elub. 
The  presence  of  the  old  members  gave 
the  occasion  the  holiday  air  of  a re- 
union. 

Mrs.  de  Moss  sang  with  artistic  sim- 
plicity and  was  heartily  applauded.  The 
fact  that  she  sang  all  her  songs  but  one 
in  English  contributed  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  audience. 

The  club  is  now  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition, musically  and  financially.  Last 
night  its  performance  was  fully  up  to 
Its  high  standard. 

FAELTEN  CONCERT. 

There  was  a concert  last  evening  in 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall,  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  Faelton  pianoforte 
school.  Messrs.  Hess,  Ferir  and 
Warlike  of  the  Boston  Symphony  quar- 
tet and  Mr.  Carl  Faelten,  pianist,  were 
the  musicians.  Tlie  programme  con- 
sisted of  Beethoven's  sonata  in  A ma- 
jor for  piano  and  ’cello,  Bach's  Cha- 
conne in  D minor  for  violin  and 
Brahm's  piano  quartet  in  G minor,  op. 
25.  There  was,  as  usual  at  these  con- 
certs, a short  preliminary  talk  'jy  Mrs. 
Reinhold  Faelton. 

The  concert  was  In  general  a pleasant 
one,  although  the  programme  might 
have  been  more  interesting.  For  in- 
stance. Brahm’s  piano  quartet  in  C 
minor  would  have  given  more  pleasure 
than  the  one  in  G minor,  and  after  the 
not  too  exhilarating  works  by  Bach  and 
Beethoven  the  audience  deserved  a re- 
spite. Mr.  Hess  by  ids  brilliant  per- 
formance made  the  chaconne  Interest- 
ing, but  the  effect  of  the  sonata  was 
marred  by  the  tendency  of  the  piano 
to  dominate  in  tone.  For  tlie  rest  no 
detailed  comment  Is  necessary,  as  tlie. 
work  of  all  the  players  is  familiar  here. 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  sizo 
that  showed  great  enthusiasm,  and  Mr. 
Hess  was  obliged  to  play  an  encore 
piece. 

CONCERT  FOYER 


"Mary  Magdalene”  Produced 
as  ao  Opera  af  Rheims, 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  THE  MUSICIANS 


I _ ]e  ApolI°  Club  gave,  last  evening,  in 
Jordan  Hall,  the  fourth  concert  of  its 
35th  season;  that  is  to  say,  its  191st  con- 
cer*..  Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer  conducted. 
Jhe  club  was  assisted  'by  Mrs.  Mary 
Hissem  de  Moss,  soprano;  Mr.  John  A. 
O'Shea,  pianist  and  organist ; Mr.  Grant 
Drake,  pianist,  and  about  50  retired 
and  past  active  members  who  took  part 
m the  performance  of  Koscusat's  "For- 
saken” and  the  double  choral  from 
Mendelssohn's  music  to  “Antigone,”  the 
music  that  distressed  Thomas  De  Quin- 
cey  and  inspired  him  to  write  a savage 
attack  on  the  composer. 

1 ho  programme  also  included  scenes 
from  "Frfthiof e Saga,”  by  Bruch  (Mrs. 

f«fraiM0S?,i an-1  iIr-  Ro&ert  Bruce,  solo- 
• *?iano  amI  organ  aecompani- 
Sm.mL  ^air  3 “-Suomi’s  Song,"  Vinder 
stueken  s arrangement  of  "Old  Folks 
at  Home  (baritone  solo  by  Mr.  Wilson); 
"Ho ' r.W  8 ' Elf-man"  and  Reinecke's 
and  Dame  Fortune.”  Mr.* 
ae  M°ss  sang  Chadwick’s  “Thou  Arc  So 
IF-,?  Flower,”  Dr.  Arne's  "Polly 
-wi18:  ■ MacDowell-s  Idyll.  Hammond's 
wenmeh  in  deinen  Augen  seh”  and 
j Andrews'  “Oh,  for  a Day  in  Spring." 
^ne  added  as  an  encore  song  a Lullaby 
°fpa  very  sentimental  nature. 
i.o.u.,con,cer.t  was  of  a nature  to  please 
both  the  Invited  ex-members,  the  active 
members  and  the  large  audience. 
Bruch  s Frlthlof”  music  sounds  very 
° todf-y-  It  belongs  to  the  black  wal- 
nut period  o.  music,  blit  there  are  usso- 


Mary  Magdalene  has  not  fared  well  at 
the  hands  of  composers.  Her  sumptu- 
ous beauty  has  Inspired  painters,  who 
for  many  centuries  have  delighted  in 
painting  her  in  and  out  of  her  cave, 
weeping  or  meditative,  but,  as  a rule, 
dressed  with  reference  to  the  warmest 
weather  and  at  ease  in  her  seclusion. 

Some  years  ago  the  Cecilia  gave  a per- 
formance of  Massenet's  “Mary  Magda- 
lene," with  Elizabeth  Hamlin  as  the  re- 
pentant  woman,  and  with  tile  smiling 
Del  Puente  as  Judas,  who,  according 
to  an  old  legend  that  Massenet's  li- 
brettist followed,  was  in  love  with  Mary 
and  wildly  jealous  of  the  Saviour.  The 
music,  with  the  exception  of  a charm-  1 
Ing  chorus  at  the  beginning  and  Mary's 
familiar  aria,  did  not  then  seem  to  be 
effective  and  the  music  given  to  Judas 
seemed  dry  and  dull.  We  say  "seemed,” 
for  Mr.  Del  Puente  was  at  home  in 
concert  halls  only  when  the  opportun- 
ity was  given  him  to  sing  a well  known 
operatlo  aria. 

Last  month  this  oratorio  of  Massenet 
was  produced  as  an  opera  at  Rheimo, 
and  the  characters  sang  In  costume 
and  with  aotlon  as  in  any  opera.  The 
Saviour,  Judas.  Mary  and  Martha  w»re 
impersonated  by  Carles,  who  Is  sa'd  to 
have  a tendency  to  force  his  voice; 
Combes,  Miss  Marie  de  l’lsle  and  Mme  i 
ireslin.  The  scenery,  we  are  told  by  i 
Mr.  Julien  Torcliet,  was  not  luxurious,  ; 

1 but  it  pleased  the  eye.  Miss  de  ITsle  . 

i to°a  great  pains  in  the  composition  of 
her  part.  She  read,  copied  and  learned 
by  heart  all  the  passages  in  the  Now 
Testament  that  refer  to  Mary,  she  stud- 
ied paintings  and  engravings;  she  con- 
sulted works  that  give  information  t 
about  the  costumes  of  the  time  of  the  . 
events.  One  of  the  directors  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  Interested  him- 
selt  In  her  dress,  so  that  she  had  au- 
thority for  the  garments,  ornaments  and 
jewelry  that  she  wore. 

This  reminds  us  that  when  Emma 
Abbott  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  fame 
It  was  diligently  noised  abroad  bv 
press  agent  that  she  had  visited  flv< 


six  insane  asylums  in  western  states  in 
order  to  sing  the  mad  scene  in  “Lucia, 
with  realistic  and  thrilling  effect. 

Did  Mr.  Combes  as  Judas  wear  a red 
wig?  For  Judas  is  described  in  the  o.d 
legends,  and  certain  painters  followed 
these  legends,  as  a vlllanously  reu- 
liaired  fellow.  

The  thought  of  an  operatic  perform- 
ance with  the  Saviour  brought  on  the 
stage  as  a singing  actor  is  a shock  to 
the  great  majority  of  English-speaking 
persons,  yet  several  plays  In  which  he 
figures  have  been  produced  In  Paris,  and 
with  a show  of  reverence.  The  list  in- 
cludes: "L'Amanie  du  Christ’’  tlS8S>,  by 
Rodolphe  Darzens;  “L’Enfant  Jesus 
(1S91).  by  Grandmougin;  ‘'Christ"  (1892), 
bv  Grandmougin,  with  music  by  Lippa- 
cher:  “Passion’’  (1890).  by  Haraucourt: 
“Drames  Sacrcs"  (1S93),  by  SUvestre  and 
Moraud:  “The  Samaritan  Woman 

(1897)  by  Rostand,  with  music  by  I i er- 
ne: “'Passion”  (1902).  by  the  Abbe  Jouin, 
with  music  by  Georges. 

We  have  Ml.  Torchet’s  word  for  it 
that  many  honest  and  devout  persons  in  | 
Paris  listened  attentively  to  the  words  i 
j of  these  plays  and  , thought  they  might 
i inspire  a religious  revival,  although  . 
these  same  persons  protested  against  | 
the  operas  “Herodiade"  and  “Thais. 

Mr.  Torchet  cites  the  instance  of  La- 
cordaire  himself,  who  believed  his  his- 
tory of  Mary  Magdalene  “a  magnificent 
love  romance,”  would  soften  o'baurate 
souls  and  lead  to  a triumph  of  the 
church.  This  poem  inspired  the  drama- 
! tlsts  and  librettists  mentioned  above. 

The  words  of  the  Saviour  are  versified 
I and  sacred  texts  are  used  in  the 
I “prettiest  .scene. ” Thus  Haraucourt,  f or 
I the  sake  of  the  verse,  did  nor  hesitate 
i to  bring  out  the  line:  “'Suffer  little 

blonde  children  to  come  unto  me. 

Mr.  Torchet  is  a good  Frenchman, 
but  he  sympathizes  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  view.  He  does  not  believe  that 
such  stage  performances,  however  rev- 
erently they  may  be  conducted,  stimu- 
late religious  feeling:  he  is  sure  that 
they  are  harmful  to  it.  "In  times  past 
the  dramatists  would  have  been  brought 
before  the  Inquisition  for  heresy.  That 
which  would  have  then  exposed  them  to 
the  severest  punishment  now  conquers 
the  esteem  of  worldly  souls  who  are 
rather  ignorant  about  religious  sub- 
jects; that  which  they  know  the  least 
is  the  catechism.”  . 

The  idea  of  seeing  the  Saviour  mimed 
by  a play-actor  Is  repugnant  to  Mr. 
Torchet.  "The  words  that  he  says,  tbe 
tones  he  sings,  come  from  the  Conser- 
vatory or  elsewhere,  but  not  from 
heaven.  The  Virgin  Mary,  clothed  in 
white  and  blue,  does  not  toucn  me;  l 
have  too  often  seen  her  impersonator 
in  a striking  costume  on  the  boulevard; 
and  Mary  Magdalene,  spreading  out  her 
long  golden  hair  near  t'he  prompter  s 
box  and  over  the  feet  of  the  young 
‘premier,’  recalls  to  me  vividly  the  eter- 
nal Venus  painted  every  year  by  Hen- 
ner  and  exposed  to  view  under  the 
name  of  the  beautiful  and  redeemed 
sinner.11 

But  Mr.  Torchet  once  saw  a religious 
play  that  did  move  him— the  “Mys- 
tere  de  la  Natlvite,”  poem  by  Bouchor, 
music  by  Vidal.  Neither  the  Saviour 
nor  the  Virgin  .spoke  a word,  but;  the 
words  of  the  shepherds,  the  three  kings, 
the  animals,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  simple  and  naive  words 
were  • spoken  by  invisible  men  behind 
the  scene,  while,  the  little  marionettes 
moved  slowly.  ‘“This  impression  was 
very  sw'eet  and  pure.  Since  then  I have 
not  felt  It.”  , .... 

Anatole  France  refers  to  this  little 
mysterv  in  an  article  on  marionettes, 
which  he  praises  as  the  only  true  and 
unaffected  play-actons  and  play-ac- 
tresses.   

Yet  in  the  early  days  of  the  church 
mysteries  and  miracle  plays  were  pro- 
duced with  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
assistance.  The  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
the  virgin,  saints  and  prophets,  apos- 
tles and  martyrs,  Satan  and  his  hosts, 
were  all  represented,  to  the  delight 
and  edification  of  the  crowd.  These 
mysteries  and  miracle  plays  were 
: known  in  England.  The  words  spoken, 

I -were  often  amusing  in  their  naivete  or 
incredible  in  the  grossness. 

1 Furthermore,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
i tury  and  till  Its  close  oratorios  were  at 
times  produced  as  operas  with  scei.ery, 
costumes  and  action.  Rubinstein  saw 
no  future  in  opera  unless  it  were  of  a 
biblical  or  sacred  character,  and  hi» 
“Moses”  and  “Christus”  have  been  pro- 
duced  as  operas.  Even  in  ^New  England 
Mendelssohn's  “Elijah”  was  produced 
1 as  an  opera  a few  years  ago,  and  the 
performance  mot  with  the  approbation 
of  clergymen  who  were  present 

And  yet  it  will  ’be  years  before  an 
American  audience  will  endure  toe 
spctacle  of  the  Saviour  on  the  stage. 
Travellers  may  be  impressed  by  the 
performance  of  the  Passion  Play  in 
some  remote  Bavarian  village,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  at  home  win 
not  tolerate  any  representation  of  the 
great  tragedy  on  a local  stage.  There 
have  been  attempts;  there  have  been, 
we  believe,  one  or  two  performances, 
hut  the  very  Idea  Is  as  blasphemy  to 
American  men  and  women. 

At  Rheims  Miss  de  l’lsle  sang  the  in- 
! vocation  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  “with 
motion  and  art.”  "The  audience,  which 
appreciated  the  grandeur,  simplicity 
l and  beauty  of  her  talent,  applauded 
j Miss  do  1’Isle  warmly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally throughou:  the  performance.” 

I There  are  some  Americans  who  ap- 
I plaud.  in  spite  of  the  printed  warning 
j on  the  programme,  the  Grail  scene  In 
‘•Parsifal  ’ We  doubt,  however,  whether 
they  would  go  so  far  in  their  restlpss- 
! ness  and  absurd  good  nature  as  to  ap- 
I nlaud  an  “invocation  at  the  foot  of  the 


cross. 

There  is  a pianist  in  the  United  States 
who  has  for  seven  years  devoted  her. 
self  to  the  realization  of  one  purpose. 
Let  us  quote  from  her  circular:  Her 

aim  ia  to  raise  the  standard  of  muslclan- 
qhio  among  pianists  to  the  same  high 
level  now  occupied  by  violinists,  and  to 

dissipate  the  prevailing  impression  that 
the  pianoforte  is  merely  an  instrument 
of  percussion ; but  that  on  the  contrary, 
beautiful  orchestra  effects,  in  which 
one  hears  the  strings,  harp,  wood-wind, 
flute  and  brass,  with  a toucn  now  and 
then  of  the  drum?,  cart  be  produced. 

In  other  words,  Miss  Emma  Showers— 
for  that  is  her.  name— will  not  be  con- 
tented with  “hitting  the  box”  here  next 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  Mr.  Marteau  s 
concert;  she  will  produce  orchestral  ef- 
fects. But  why  does  she  not  rank  the 
flute  among  wood- wind  instruments. 

We  have  heard  pianists  who  suggested 
“the.  brass,”  and  even  reminded  the 
hearer  of  the  drums;  but  Miss  Showers 
will  be  a grateful  apparition.  She  was 
born  in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  and  she  studied 
there  and  in  Boston. 

Hegedus,  the  violinist,  will  gl'  e 50 
concerts  in  America  next  season,  under 
Mr.  Aronson’s  management.  Hewih 
arrive  In  November.  Mr.  Hegedus  has  a 
Christian  name,  but  he  disdains _ to  u^e 
it  He  has  given  several  concerts  in  Lon- 
don with  much  success. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  reviewing  Mr. 
Lawrence  Gilman’s  life  of  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell.  says;  “It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gil- 
man. following  a certain  type  of  criti- 
cal writing  which  Insures  for  Itself  both 
friends  and  enemies,  sometimes  bor- 
ders upon  the  obscure.  There  are  two 
ways  of  writing  criticism  from  what 
may  be  called  the  stylist’s  point  of 
view,  and  we  scarcely  recommend  the 
following  sentence,  which  opens  t.  e 
preface  to  this  little  book,  to  the  litera- 
ry  critic  for  imitation: 

“ ’The  difficulty,’  says  he,  ‘of  achlv- 
ine  a just  appraisal  of  the  work  of  an 
artist  whose  activity  is,  *n  any  sense 
the  word,  contemporary,  finds  ^ecogni 
tion  in  a conviction  which  has  crystal 
lised  almost  into  a truWn.  pn^avoris 
subiect  of  such  & critical  ena^avor  i 
not  alone  a product  of  one  ® 

nf  one’s  own  country  as  wall,  tne 

illusfrate  objection  tlfhe  un*!tural 

81  Geraldine  Farrar  will  soon  leave  Ger- 
rnany  for  France.  She  has  a>sn«l  a 

contract  for  an  e there 

irparq  in  Paris  and  will  appear  tnere 

toward  the  end  of  this  month  as  Zephy- 
rine  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre  In  a uew 
opera  “The  Clown,”  libretto  by  Victor 
Cano ul  who  once,  as  a tenor,  set  tbe 
hearts  of  women  in  a flutter,  and  music 
bv  I de  Camondo.  The  famous  bari- 
tones Renaud  and  Delmas  will  also 
create  parts  in  the  new  opera..  . 

Isidore  de  Lara,  whose  ^ ?PCptru5f 
successfully  prod iWl  Jt  ^°nte  Carlo 
if  the  usual  Monte  Car.o  -tic 
CP=s’,l’— is  already  at  work  on  an  opera 
?or  Mme.  Calve,  who  suggested  the 

SUMtfrgaret  Hudson,  “a  Canadian  mezzo- 
soprano"  sang  in  London  ’March . 24 
“with  rare  charm  of  style  and  unerring 
intelligence.”  A singer  like  this  should 
have  stopped  at  Boston  on  her  way  to 

^Mr.alGustav  Kobbe  describes  in  the 
Youth's  Companion,  Nordicas  first  op- 
era 1c  engagement.  It  was  at  Brescia 
She  sang  for  three  months  and  received 
MOO  for  all  her  work.  Calve’s  first  en- 
gagement was  also  for  t'h  r e e ^ SSL* t n 
She  received  $120,  and  she  delights  In 
saying  to  NOrdlca,  even  now:  I got 

$20  more  than  you  did.’ 
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from  the  'PfBThe,  and  the  lord's  only  son. 

vexed  because  his  father  had  imposed 
a tax  on  the  minstrels,  joined  them 
and  loved  a piper  maiden.  The  father, 
angry  at  his  own  daughter,  swore  that 
she  should  not  wed  the  piper  till  he 
was  before  him  stark  and  cold.  Now: 
the  pipers  had  a holiday  on  the  Tues- 
dav  after  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  birthday 
and  they  used  to  celebrate  it  with  re- 
ligious service,  with  song,  with  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  and  feasting.  V Ii ey- 
agreed  on  tills  holiday  that  the  Rhenish 
piper  should  feign  death  to  deceive  the 
angry  lord.  Nature  helps  the  plot.  A 
storm  breaks  as  they  are  in  the  tavern, 
and  the  piper  rushing  out  is  apparently 
stricken  dead  by  a thunderbolt. 

The  prelude  played  today  is  entitled, 
“The  Minstrel’s  Joy  and  Woe,”  and 
it  is  supposed  to  sum  up  the  comment 
of  "the  mourners  after  the  storm  and 
to  serve  also  as  a characterization  of 
the  apparently  dead  minstrel. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  tne  lord 
keeps  his  vow.  and  when  the  supposed 
dead  man  arises  from  the  bier  the 
father  forgives  both  daughter  and  son 
and  does  away  with  the  tax. 

Franck’s  “Psyche  and  Cupid  was 
played  here  at  the  concert  led  by  Mr. 
d’Indv.  The  story  is  familiar  to  all, 
■but’  in  the  libretto  of  this  work  the 
subject  is  the  mystic  love  of  the  soul 
for  the  divine  bridegroom. 

Mr  Hoffmann  will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearanoe  at  these  concerts  as  a solo 
violinist.  Born  at  Gratz  in  1868.  he 
studied  at  Troppau  and  then  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,  where  he  took 
the  gold  medal  for  violin  playing.  He 
was  for  two  years  a member  of  the 
orchestra  of  tne  Vienna  Opera  House 
and  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Soci- 
etv.  He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1890.  In  1902 
he  founded  the  Hoffmann  quartet. 

The  public  rehearsal  of  next  week 
will  be  on  Thursday  afternoon,  on  ac- 
count of  Good  Friday.  The  programme 
will  be  as  follows:  Bach's  Toccata  in 

F major  for  organ  (Mr.  Wallace  Good- 
rich. organist);  Good  Friday  music 
from  “Parsifal”  and  Liszt’s  “Faust” 
■SvmDhonv.  Mr.  Ben  Davies  will  sing 
Max’s  aria  from  “Der  Freischuetz” 

\ and  "Onaway!  Awake!”  from  Coleridge- 
Taylor’s  “Hiawatha.” 


_ch  melod__..  

v — -j-ionally.  Mr.  de  Gogorza 
make  an  Injudicious  use  of  open 
Jiut  these  instances  we.re  few.  vccaj 
sionally.  forgetting  perhaps  the  size-  ol 
the  hall,  he  would  exert  too  much  force! 
but  he  still  preservedl  quality  of  tone.  Ill 
.would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  speak  id 
detail  of  the  many  excellences,  techni- 
cal and  aesthetic,  of  his  performance 
Widor’s  “Plongeur”  was  repeated,  ant 
, Mr,  de  Gogorza  added  to  the  programme 
i “Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes,’ 
which  he  sang  with  exquisite  simplicity 
He  suffered  at  times  from  a harsh  ac- 
companiment, especially  in  the  song  bj 
Strauss,  and  in  those  by  Alvarez. 

The  second  and  last  of  these  supple 
mentary  concerts  will  be  given  nex 
Friday  evening  by  the  Kneisel  quartet 

<9  /f°b 

HAYDN’S  “SEASONS”  AND 
THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN 

Should  the  Cecilia  Combine 
with  the  Symphony  Orches 
j tra? — Mr,  Ffrangcon  Davie 

Lecturing  on  Music — Mrne 
Gadski  to  Sing  at  Gericke 
Benefit, 


m 


PLAY  SCHILLING’S 


Prelude  in  “The  Piper’s  Holi- 
day”, Given  for  First  Time 
Here  and  Hoffman,  Violin- 
ist, Plays  with  Symphony. 


The  21st;  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor,  will  be  held  In  Symphorfy 
Hall  this  : afternoon.  The  programme 
will  be  as  follows:  Max  Schilling’s  pre- 
lude to  acb  III.  of  “The  Pipers’  Holi- 
day” (first  time  here);  Goldmark’s  vio- 
lin concerto  (Mr.  Jaques  Hoffmann, 
violinist);  “The  Gardens  of  Cupid”  (first 
time),  and,  “Psyche  and  Cupid,”  from 
Cesar  Franck’ s “Psyche,”  a symphonic 
poem  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and 
Schumann’s  symphony  in  D minor. 
No.  4. 

“Schilling'®  opera  “The  Pipers’  Holi- 
day” was  produced  at  Schwerin  late  in 
1899  The  story  of  It  is  a simple  one.  In 
the'  middle  ages  wandering  minstrels, 
regarded  as  outcasts,  began  to  settle  m 
towns  and  form  themselves  into  guilds. 
One  of  these  guilds  in  an  Alsatian  town 
lad  for  a head  patron  a noble  lord 
whose  daughter  fell  in  love  with  a piper 


Emilio  de  Gogorza 

The  first  of  the  supplementary  con- 
certs in  the  Chickering  Chamber  Series 
was  given  last  night  by  Mr.  Emilio  de 
Gogorza.  baritone,  in  Chickering  Hall. 
There  was  a large  and  very  applausive 
audience.  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  who  has 
' the  direction  of  these  concerts,  was  the 

accompanist.  The 
follows:  Giordani  s Caro  raw 

Moasigny’s  “Adieu,  S®re.i^wfienia  in 
TaurUS  "S  H£r0pT-kGJ"sk’’Onc?TSLoTed  a 
Maiden”  and  “The  Complacent  Lover, 
Aiamen.  -Mother  o’  Mine,’’  . Sto- 

-TuTTer  dirSeEnsuchf  kT^nfr’  j 

'^trau^e‘^^<sWie.”^SuboWr,‘Parle’Sen: 

tier.”  Holmes’  “Chemim  du 

dUhe’s  “Suzanne,  s Plonge  ^ 

Cnclofoh,''e Presidario”  and 

trons  and  patronesses  of  art  was  o ,.v 

in  the  course  of  this  season.  Mr.  de  j 
Gogorza  came  to  Boston  with  Mme. 
Sembrich  in  November.  1897,  and  he  sang  I 
arias  and  songs,  among  them  the 
“Canto  del  Presidario."  which  was  loud- 
ly applauded  last  night,  but  he  was  then 
evidently  regarded  only  as  a “filler-in. 

He  was  better  appreciated  at  a Handel 
and  Haydn  concert  in  1903,  when  he  sang 
the  music  of  Satan  in  Dubois'  gay 
and  sparkling  operetta.  “Paradise  Lost, 
with  indescribable  gusto. 

BUt.  even  then,  if  Mr.  de  Gogorza 
had  ventured  to  give  a song  recital  in 
Boston,  we  doubt  whether  he  would 
have  drawn  more  than  a handful  of 
hearers  to  the  hall.  Fortunately  for 
him.  he  was  a member  of  Mme.  Emma 
Eames’  concert  company  this  season. 
When  this  company  came  to  Boston, 
there  was  a “large  and  fashionable 
audience,”  and  lo  and  behold.  Mr.  de 
Gogorza  shone  as  the  bright,  particular 
star.  He  swayed  the  audience  here  as 
in  other  cities.  The  public  since  then 
has  flocked  to  hear  him  whenever  there  j 
was  the  opportunity,  and  he  lias  been 
the  lion  at  private  and  select  musicales. 
Mr.  de  Gogorza  enjoys  no  doubt  his 
revenge.  Yet  he  sang  well  nine  years 
ago.  The  moral,  therefore,  for  any 
competent  male  singer  is  this:  Join 
Mme.  Eames’  concert  company. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  listen  to  Mr. 
de  Gogorza.  He  has  many  admirable 
qualities  of  mechanism,  he  has  a beauti- 
fully rich  and  virile  voice,  his  diction 
is.  excellent,  he  has  unusual  intelligence 
and  he  has  both  authority  and  magnet- 
ism. No  wonder  that  the  people  hear 
him  gladly.  A song  as  sung  by  another 
might  be  trivial  , or  dull;  but  Mr.  de 
Gogorza  bv  his  art  makes  it  interesting 
and  effeotive,  and  this  he  does  not  by 
any  laborious  effort  but  by  a mastery 
of  detail,  a sense  of  the  poet's  and  com- 
poser’s ideas,  and  a display'  of  individu- 
ality. His  voice  lends  Itself  gratefully 
to  the  expression  of  various  emotions, 
and  the  singer’s  brain,  taste,  what-you- 
will,  enables  him  to  run  the  gamut  of 
the  emotions.  There  are  few  baritones 
now  before  tire  public  who  can  In  one. 
concert  appreciate  and  reproduce  the 
calm  beauty  of  Giordani’s  song.  The 
simplicity  of  Monsigny’s  “Adieu.”  the 
dramatic  nobility  and  force  of  the  great 
air  of  Gluck.  bd  familiar  with  an  audi- 
ence in  the  group  of  English  songs, 
then  catch  the  true  spirit  of  half  a 
dozen  songs  of  widely  different  ehar- 
I enter,  and  end  fresh  and  dramatic. 


HERE  are  four  prominen 
singing  societies  in  Bos 
ton.  The  Handel  ant 
Haydn’s  chief  mission  o 
late  years  has  been  t< 
give  to  the  public  th 
opportunity  of  hearlni 
[Handel’s  “Messiah”  twice  in  Decern 
her.  It  gives  a midwinter  concert  witl 
a programme  of  a miscellaneous  natur 
and  it  engages  for  this  concert  a prim 
donna  of  roaring  box  office  draught.  Fo 
her  services  the  society  pays  a big 
price.  It  does  this  without  a rau'mu 
or  grimace,  for  it  knows  that  the  curi- 
osity of  the  great  public  at  large  wi 
crowd  the  ball.  The  distinguished  print 
donna,  who  is  usually  asked  to  sin 
music  in  a cantata  or  a short  ora 
torio  that  is  singularly  unsuited  to  h 
voice,  musical  disposition  and  attai 
ments.  may  sing  well  or  poorly.  Th 
crowd  does  not  ask  whether  the  work  i 
which  she  sings  be  beautiful  or  ara 
matically  impressive.  The  great  ma 
jority  do  not  care.  They  wish  to  se 
and  hear  Mme.  Nordica  or  Mme.  Eame 
or  some  other  more  or  less  celebrate 
singing- wo  man.  Then  there  is  an  East 
er  concert.  This  season  tbe  Handr- 
and  Haydn  makes  a daring  det>ar  tur 
from  the  rule,  no  works  but  those  tha 
are  familiar.  Next  Sunday  we  are  t 
have  a revival  of  Haydn’s  “Seasons 
with  old  Simon,  the  fine  old  farmer,  an 
pretty  Jane,  his  daughter,  and  Luca, 
the  exemplary'  young  countryman. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  “Sea 
sons”  again,  for  it  is  a highly  mora 
work,  Jane  is  a good  girl.  Lucas  say- 
so,  and  he  surely  ought  to  know. 

Ye  cav  and  painted  fair.  O come. 

And  mark  the  simple  child  of  truth! 

No  tricks  of  wit  her  charms  deform; 

Behold  my  Jane,  behold! 

Tne  bloom  of  vooth  adorns  her  cheek; 

Her  smiling  eye  beams  happiness: 

And  from  her  lips  breathes  faith  sincere, 
When  love  to  me  she  tows. 

Then  Jane  shoos  away  to  the  sam 
pleasing  tune  (B  fiat  major)  all  false  an. 
idle  swains  who  are  given  to  spreadm; 
“lures  of  fraud.”  . . ., 

Some  sensitive  souls  may  object  to  th 
long  chorus  in  praise  of  the  Demon  Rut: 
and  all  his  works.  “Joyful,  joyful  th 
liquor  flows  * * * prais'd  be  tbe  bowl 
all  hail  to  the  vine;  the  tankard 
fill,  the  goblets  drain;  let  us  brim  th 
foaming  cup.”  We  like  to  think  o 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  singing  thes 
anacreontic  strains.  Could  not  the  Bac 
ichantes  of  the  chorus  improvise  a sym 
ibolic  dance,  with  a few  graceful  tituba 
tions? 

And  yet— and  yet— something  in  ou 
heart  tells  us  that  this  master  choru 
will  be  omitted.  When  the  Cecilia  gav 
selections  from  the  “Seasons”  in  IS! 
this  justly  celebrated  chorus,  which  i 
the  climax  of  the  section,  “Autumn, 
was  ignored,  and  “God  of  .Light,  th 
final  chorus  of  “Spring.”  was  subst: 
tuted.  a sorry  musical  substitute. 

And  if  any'  should  object  to  tin 
chorus,  the  "Harvest  Feast.”  let  ther 
remember  that  old  Simon  in  “Winter 
repents  the  crooking  of  the  elbow  an 
all  feats  of  brave,  two-handed  drinker- 
Listen  to  his  wail: 


Where  now  are  fled  the  mirthful  days. 

Jn  wanton  pleasure  past? 

And  where,  alas!  those  festive  nghta. 

In  giddy  revels  spent? 

All  vanished  like  a dream. 

For  nought  but  truth  remains. 

The  moral  is  unimpeachable.  Depres 
sion  follows  joy.  In  spite  of  all  th 
boasting  of  modern  surgery,  stomach: 


- ilvers  and  kidneys  are  not  yet  n.cke 
plated  and  left  outside  doors  with  th 
boots  to  be  cleaned,  po.ishe..  anu  rt 
turned.  This  wail  of  Simon  is  dyspeptltj, 
There  is  a higher  philosophy;  there  :s 
nobler  view : f it 

Hans  Broil  maun  gif?  a bsrty— 

Vhere  lsh  dat  barty.now?  p 

There  lsh  de  lately  golden  cloud 
Dat  float  on  de  moundains  prow  - 
Vliore  ish  de  Mm^ueisirablende  stein— 

De  shtar  of  de  shpirit’s  light? 

All  gened  a fay  mit  de  lager  beer — 

Afay  in  de  ewigfceitl  . 


AND  PROBLEMS  FACING  THEM 
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First  Performances. 

It  Is  a singular  fact  that  while  the 
igkt.ll  Creation”  was  sung  here  In  sections 
it  y*  the  Handel  and  Haydn  as  early  as 
(17  and  in  a complete  form  on  Feb.  16, 
the’“Seasons,”  Haydn’s  later  work, 
not  performed  here  as  a whole  until 
ipmai  pril  2S,  1873.  Yet- the  chorus,  “Come 
wfeet  (gentle)  spring,”  was  published  in 
( in  the  third  number  of  the  “Handel 
Haydn  Collection.” 

be  tracts  from  the  “Seasons”  had  been 
'.vert  before  1875 — as  the  first  part  (.May 
3871)  with  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  soprano, 
* George  L.  Osgood,  tenor,  and  John 
Winch,  bass,  but  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight 
's  us  that  when  the  work  was  first 
’ormed  as  a whole,  “an  eager  audi- 
nearly  filled  the  Music  Hall.” 
iere  was  a loss  of  $100— absit  omen! 
;e  chorus  numbered  450  and  the  or- 
estra  37.  Xow  listen  to  Mr.  Dwight 
he  describes  the  various  features  of 


music  and  the  performance; 
en.  best  of.  all,  the  ‘Wine  Chorus* 
its  episodical  bagpipe  and  dance 
eincnt  (exquisite  dance  melody  for 

Hud  man  of  70).  Hut  this  too,  was 

likened  by  the  omission  of  some  of 
finest  music  in  the  middle,  whereby 
piece  lost  its  symmetry,  and  the 
t -climax  at  the  end  its  justi- 
lon.  ’ ‘The  -solo  singers  on  this  oe- 
Jn  were  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe.  Mr. 
J.  Winch  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney, 
first  two  parts  of  the  oratorio 
ere  performed  on  May  7.  1880.  with 
(iss  Emma  Thursby,  Charles  R.  Adams 
nd  Air.  M.  W.  Whitney. 

The  Cecilia  gave  a performance  of  ex- 
irpts  from  the  oratorio  on  Jan.  23, 
_ ,90,  with  Miss  .Gertrude  Franklin,  Mr. 
isuti  • J.  Parker  and'  Mr.  C.  E.  Haj-.  The 
;^irrormance»was  not  a good  one. 
-Although  the  “Seasons”  was  first  per- 
-rm-:d  at  Vienna  In  1801,  and  Haydn 
as  well  known  and  loved  in  England, 
is  oratorio  was  slow  in  making  its 
ay.  A selection  from  "Spring”  was 
ven  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in 
17  and  “Spring”  ana  "Summer”  were 
rformed  -there  ln-1820.  -gf^iHiam  Gar- 
ner, in  his  entertaining  “Music  of 
'4  ature,”  published  in  England  in  1832, 

• B.  •eferred  the  “Seasons"  to  the  “Crea- 
an,”  spoke  of  the  former  as  “a  work 
“T  . present  but  little  known  in  this  coun- 
...  y excepting. the  opening  chorus,”  and 
'LS  > dilated  on  the  beauties  of  the  music 
•;L  id  gave  two  musical  quotations. 

— A— 

iiA|  . Certain  Problems. 

turns 

ili  The  Handel  and  Haydn  is  managed 
still#  irewdly  with  .an  eye  to  business. 

.,  udiences  like  to  hear  the  “Messiah” 
rice  in  December,  therefore  it  is 
i'ititi  udent  to  celebrate  the  Xativity. 
* ley  rush  to  hear  a distinguished 
"*  Im  donna,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
ir-  /vf  wisdom  to  hire  one  without 
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ference  to  her  ability  as  a laborer  many  works  of  iniDo-iir,™  „„  , ... 
the  oratorio  vineyard.  The  people  an  some  instanoesPthe*  1 though 
'bulk  prefer  to  hear  a work  they  ia  wholly  a d e q ua  t e^  e n ts  of 

tow.  'therefore  to  produce  an  unfa-  -beyond  the  p e e u n i a rv  'll f T/,n an c e were 
tllar  oratorio  would  not  be  good  busi-  -society,  nevertheless  retsf?},rces  of  the 

I’he  Handel  ar.d  Haydn  wishes  its  -was  ge ner al i*y ' * e xce  1 le  n t*  and  V T a Tc e 
■ n hall  for  rehearsal,  library,  so-  audience  gained  a thaJ:  tIle 

l1  gatherings.  It  is  -adding  to  a.  fund  greater  number  of  of  the 

r the  building  of  tUS  hall.  It  has  list  of  ^rfe  produceVh^rf3^1?!;3'  Jhe 
mey  in  the  bank.  -time  by  the  CecUia  wa«m,hn2h  l,he  l,rs± 

" society  that  has  Just  completed  its  , -^ars  ago.  andm  was 

psxrji  tV  srs&i 

ch  has.  indeed,  an  honorable  record.  ^ «iha,  that  the  society  has  suffered 
he  chorus  of  the  Cecilia  has  de-  Pecuniarily,  ^ the  great  malnriK  ^ 
edly  -much  more  than  a local  rep-  ‘'ddeer.  givers  and  manager"  ha v/l-S 
on 

of  siugeis,  who  nave  oeen  drilled  rr**"  or  a defici 

ully.  lovingly,  with  paternal  care,  's  another  society  in  the  fieM 

Mr.  Dang.  It  has  had  an  artistic  W1  th,ou t deliberate  intent  is  in  a wav^ 
uose.  It  has  acquainted  Boston  with  Tne  Choral  Art  Society  has  2om- 

Il'Ai  I pierea  its  fifth  season.  It.  too.  bas  not 
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BE/N  Pavi&s 
TE/K0JEL 

thatdofWthe  C^/lia-toteg!veratStewiS  co^ 
fthS  Pmakes*'°^a 

evdfahl^er.^8'  ' th.?r  question  will  in- 

to  the  samt  el,  i * Vs  appeal  Practically 

Tt^s^aid1  a!Id*encc  pleasure, 

in  a fSurishmg  ^ondUkm.3  ! » ar2 
the  facS  °f  scl^exlstence  staring  it  "n 

Possible  Solutions. 

There  is  <no  use  in  scolding  people  be- 
cause they  will  not  attend  certain  con- 
certs. You  might  a3  well  find  fault  with 
your  neighbor  because  he  will  not  read 
daily  a chapter  from  a novel  by  George 
Moore,  or  because  he  will  not  spend 
three  hours  a week-ln  the  art  room  of 
^tori  Public  Library.  People  will 
offlnb?i  mr‘V.w  lnt0  a concert  -hall;  it  is 
to  coax  them  into  one. 
Inillfn£wIla  H?8  lad  much  experience 
-.^.'UYing.  with  orchestra  in  classic, 
mvsh/in'u  ultra-modern  compositions. 

not  be  Joined  to  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra?  Why  should 


not  this  orchestra  give  three  or  four 
i concerts  of  choral  works  in  the  course 

ol  a season  ? 

It  is  often  said  by  those  who  prefer 
j to  see  the  procession  rather  than  to 
march  witli  it  that  24  public  rehearsals 
and  _t  concerts  of  tile  orchestra  each 
season  are  too  many  for  the  true  in- 
terest and  enjoyment  of  .the  subscribers, 
and  that  they  are  injurious  to  other 
musical  activity  in  the  city.  They  ar^juo 
that  if  there  were  onlv  lii  or  is  orehes- 
(rai  concerts  (30  or  36  in  all),  there 
would,  be  a keener  desire  to  hear  them; 
that  the  result  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  managers,  for  the  demand  would 
be  greater  and  higher  premiums  would 
be  gained;  that  other  musical  societies 
would  benefit  thereby.  If  they  are 
asked  what  would  the  orchestia  do  dur- 
ing-  the  other  six  or  nine  weeks,  they 
:S;a.v.  glibly.  “Let  it  go  on  the  road,"  as 
it  now  does  at  certain  times. 

It.  is  highly  probable<  that  the  mana- 
gers of  the  orchestra  have  considered 
carefully  this  and  other  plans.  They 
arc.  no  doubt,  as  much  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  procession  as  arc  those 
that  sit  on  the  fence,  swinging  their  legs 
as  they  look  on  and  comment.  But 
would  not  the  announcement  of  a se-jcj 
of  programmes  that  would  include  a. 
few  concerts  with  the  Cecilia  chorus 
awaken  unusual  interest? 

This  chorus  is  not  too  small;  if  is  not 
unwieldy.  It  has  necessarily  had  much 
experience.  It  is  wprthv  to  take  part 
m these  orchestral  Concerts.  Clubs  of 
amateurs,  however  willing  and  individ- 
ually competent,  could  not  do  the  work 
so  satisfactorily,  nor  is  there  any  club 
of  mixed  voices  that  for  the  purpose  Is 
the  equal  of  the  Cecilia. 

’Die  Cecilia  lias  sung  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  and  charged  round- 
ly for  the  service,  but  if  the  society 
were  the  established  choir  of  the  or- 
chestra, this  question  of  compensation 
would  not  arise,  for  if  the  members  of 
the  Cecilia  are  glad  to  spend  their  time 
m preparation  for  the  concerts  of  the 
society,  would  they  not  be  as  willing  to 
join  forces  with  this  superb  orchestra 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  memorable 
concerts? 

j There  was  an  effort  made  in  the  sea- 
son of  1392-3  to  give  choral  concerts  in 
the -Symphony  series.  We  remember  one 
led  by  Mr.  Xlkisc-h.  when  Brahms' 

| “Song  of  Destiny,"  Mr.  Foote’s  ballad* 

| "The  Skeleton  in  Armor,”  and  Prof. 
Paine’s  “Columbus”  march  and  hymn 
were  performed.  The  chorus  was 
known  as  the  Boston  Symphony  chorus, 
'but  there  were  not  enough  tenors  and 
basses,  the  volume  of  (one  was  insuffi- 
: cient.  and  the  choral  performance  was 
described  a:  the  time  by  an  accom- 
lished  musician  as  "unsteady,  color- 
ess  And  unfinished.”  This  chorus  took 
part  earlier  that  season  in  a perform- 
ance of  the  9th  symphony.  In  spite  of 
the  inadequacy  of  this  chorus,  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  concerts  in  which  the 
choral  works  were  performed  was  un- 
usually keen. 

The  -Cecilia,  by  thus  changing  its  plan 
of  operation,  would  not  lose  its  reputa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  this  reputation 
would  be  enhanced,  for  the  society 
would  sing  with  the  full  orchestra  and 
share  in  the  glory.  Nor  need  the  so- 
ciety necessarily  lose  its  name. 

Ffrangcon  Davies  Again. 

Tne  Herald  some  time  ago  reviewed  at  i 
length  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies'  remarka-  j 
tble  and  entertaining  book,  “The  Singing  ] 
of  the  Future.”  We  now  learn  from 
London  journals  that  Mr.  Davies  has  : 
.been  lecturing  on  singing.  This  an-  . 
nouncement  was  made  at  a meeting  of 
Uie  Concert  Goers'  Club:  “Mr.  D. 

Ffrangcon  Davies  will  speak  on  some, 
matters  which  affect  gingers  and  those 
who  hear  them.” 


pi 
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He  did  speak- arid  as  a mail  of  the 
Welsh  hills.  "He  attacked  the  unbelief  j 
of  the  age.  the  want  of  faith  in  the  pro-  I 
tecting  care  of  l‘te  Creator,  and  the  lack 
of  faith  in  the  principles  of  truth, 
beauty  and  nobility.”  He  defined  genius , 
as  “a  passionate  love  of  truth,  a self- 
sacrificing  abhorrence  of  the  common- 
place, the  vulgar,  the  profane."  which  is 
a pretty  definition  and  will  do  perhaps 
as  well'  as  any  other.  He  said  to  the 
trembling  singers  before 'him:  "Play  the 

man.  and  there  is  hope  for  your  art. 
Separate  art  from  life,  and  you  take  the 
life  of  your  arc.”  , I 

Mr.  Davie?  puts  thought  first,  then  the 
word,  and  finally  the  tone.  "Thoughts  i 
and  words,  with  the  atmosphere  of  their 
context,  will  always  give  you  true  and 
beautiful  tone.”  “Give  me  a great 
thought.”  said  the  dying  Herder.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Davies,  the  singer  should 
think  a great  thought  the  moment  he 
comes  on  the  stage.  Never  mind  about 
the  music  or  the  words.  Miss  Jumpini;  j 
just  think  thunks  of  thought,  and  the 
notes  and  words  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Here  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Davies’  sys- 
tem. they  say,  as  in  a nutshell:  "Learn 
music  first,  breathe  as  nature  teaches 
vou  to  breathe  and  control  the  breath. 
Think  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  as 
your  character  enables  you  to  think  of 
text  and  music,  and  then  express  it.  In 
the  result  you  will  sing  interestingly, 
and  you  will  grow  in  vocal  and  artistic 
grace.” 

Mr.  Davies  insisted  on  character  and 
characterization.  A singer  should  act  on 
the  concert  stage  as  on  the  opera  stage. 
“The  mental  attitude  is  exactly  the 
same.”  We  should  like  to  see  a singer 
in  a costume  appropriate  to  each  group 
of  songs,  after  thg  manner  of  lime. 
Yvette  Guilbert.  Thus  for  a group  of 
the  more  modern  songs  by  young  Ger- 
man composers,  a baritone  should  don  a 
straight-jacket  and  put  straw  in  his 
hair. 

One  more  word  from  Mr.  Davies.  He 
sfees  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  ideal  English 
singer:  “Avoiding  the  extreme  serious- 
ness and  undue  passionateness,  but 
adopting  the  beauty  of  the  Italians: 
clinging  to  the  thoughtful  characteristic 
picturing,  but  rejecting  the  unmusical 
vocal  roughness  of  the  German;  tem- 
pering the  whole' With  the  refinement, 
the  polish,  the  verbal  truth  of  the 
■Frenchman’?  diction,  while  disowning 
the  artificial  and  tricky  character  of  his 
tone,  together  with  his  buccal  and  nasal 
contortions.” 


— A- 


Mr.  Witherspoon,  Too. 

Mr.  Herbert  Witherspoon  Is  also 
among  the  prophets.  He  confided  to  a | 
reporter  in  New  York  not  long  ago  that  j 
he  had  “very  decided  ideas  on  the  mat- 
ter  of  a career  as  a singer  of  songs.” 
He.  too,  could  have  lived  in  Arcadia. 
He  admits  it.  “I  might  have  gone  into 
opera  had  I so  desired,  but  I long  ago 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  a 
finished  singer  of  songs.  To  be  a suc- 
cess as  a singer  of  songs  really  demands 
more  artistic  ability  than  to  be  a suc- 
cessful opera  singer.”  But  why  not  be 
successful  in  both  fields.  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon’ Mme.  Sembrich,  Mr.  Maurel, 
Mr.  Plancon  have  some  reputation  as 
singers  of  songs.  Your  old  friend  Faure, 
the  baritone,  was  also  fortunate  in  the 
concert  hall.  . , 

No.  Mr.  Witherspoon  did  not  wish  to 
be  an  opera  singer,  for  it  is  “not  really 
necessary  for  him  (the  opera  singer)  to 
think  deeply.”  Hi-diddle-diddle!  Like- 
wise, goto! 

Mr.  Witherspoon  is  still  more  delight- 
ful as  he  goes  on.  “Think,  too.  what 
knowledge  of  music  the  singer  of  songs 
must  have.”  According  10  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon. this  wonderful  being  must  know 
the  “almost  endless”  history  of  music; 

I “he  must  go  through  an  enormous  mass 
! of  literature”;  he  must  study  the  lives 
I of  the  composers  and  their  periods;  lie 
: must  be  deeplv  versed  in  sociology;  he 
j must  know  the  “subtler  things  of 
1 music."  Yes.  and  he  must  be  bland, 
i passionate  and  deeply  religious, 
j The  things  that  a successful  architect 
should  know,  as  sketched  by  Vitruvius, 

■ are  many  and  wonderful.  The  ideal 
I dander,  according  to  Lucian,  is  well 
! nigh  omniscient.  But  Mr.  Witherspoon 
takes  a young  singer  by  the  hand  and 
shows  him  tanks  and  reservoirs  and 
I treasure  houses  and  safety  deposit 
vaults  of  learning,  taps  his  forehead 
! significantly,  bursts  into  a florid  ca- 
! denza.  and  then  says:  “All  these  I 
‘ “mol  ied,  my  boy,  before  I sang  in  pub- 


1 Mr  Witherspoon  started  in  time.  He 
! believed  as  a youth  that  “singing  of 
I songs  could  be  made  profitable.”  ‘ bo 
I I started  while  I was  still  very  young 
to  make  a serious  study  of  the  possi- 
j Willies  of  songs”— not  probabilities,  but 
I possibilities.  He  attended  musical  lee- 
I lures  Studied  the  lives  of  the  composers, 
dug  deep  into  :he  unfathomable  minds 
j of  literature,  socked  with  Socrates,  and 
ripped  with  Euripides.  “I  spent  10 
I years  on  the  preparation  before  I came 
’ to  New  York  for  a hearing.”  It  is. the 
i Marquis  in  “La  Perichole”  who  re- 
: in  irk.-"  “For  10  years  have  I lived  in 
I this  loathsome  dungeon  without  tasting 
! food  or  clothes.”  , 

The  time  was  not  too  long.  Mr. 

I W'therspoon  assures  us.  "I  am  glad  1 
1 took  mv’tlme.  1 always  intended  to.  Jt 
I takes  tinia  for  one’s  mind  to  grow  ami 
1 for  one's  voice  to  grow.  Ideas  grow  like 
I f-4.  fees”— and  sometimes  like  mush- 
1 rooms.  An  ideal  tone.  Mr.  Witherspoon 
I believes  is  “purely  a mental  develop- 
*1  m tut  acting  upon  the  mechanism  that 
r I jr*  jk**s  singl^iS*'* 

y Maisrs.  Ffrangcon  Davies  and  Wither- 
fi  spoon*  should  ait  down  together  and 
f X talk  things  over.  Perhaps  it  would  he 
prudent  to  tie  at  least  one  of  them  to 
1 bis  e'tair  The  scene  might  inspire  our 
1 old  friend  the  Historical  Painter. 

LOCAL. 

Tne  sale  of  tickets  for  Mr.  Geriekc’s 
I;  benefit  concert  to  be  given  in 


Symphony  Halt,  on  Tuesday  'evening. 
April  24,  will  begin  at  the  box  office  of 
Symphony  flail  on  next  Thursday 
morning,  April  12.  instead  of  on  Fri- 
day morning,  the  13th,  as  originally  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Gcricke  is  not  yet  ready 
to  announce  his  programme,  but  the 
presence  of  Mme.  Gadski  as  soloist  is 
now  assured,  for  she  has  sent  word  that 
she  will  sing  with  great  pleasure.  The 
demand  for  seats,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  concert  is  2>i  weeks  away,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  concert  which  has 
been  given  here  this  winter. 

The  last  concert  of  the  Kneisel  quar- 
tet series,  announced  for  Tuesday. 
March  6,  in  Potter  Hall,  and  postponed 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Knei- 
sei.  will  be  given  in  Chickering  Hall  on 
Monday  evening,  the  16th.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  the  same,  viz.:  Mo- 

zart's quartet  in  E flat  major;  Loeffier  s 
Two  Rhapsodies  for  oboe,  viola  and 
piano  (after  poems  by  Rolhnat); 
Beethoven's  quartet  in  B flat  major, 
op.  130.  Messrs.  Longy,  Loeffier  and 
Gebhard  will  assist. 

The  second  and  last  concert  of  the 
Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Georges 
Longv,  conductor,  will  be  in  Jordan 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  17th.  The 
programme  will  be  as  follows:  Two  or- 
chestral movements.  “Christmas  March 
and  “Sea  »Calm.”  from  Widor’s  new  opera, 
"Les  Pecheurs  de  Saint-Jean”;  Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray’s  Cambodian  Rhapsody 
(A.  Introduction,  Legend;  B.  Festival); 
Caplet’s  “Impression  of  Autumn,”  elegy 
for  saxophone  (Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall);  Mosz- 
kowski’s  larghetto  and  Intermezzo;  two 
pieces  -in  canon  form  by  Schumann,  or- 
chestrated by  Dubois;  Chabrler’s  “Es- 
pana”  (by  request). 

Mr.  George  Copeland  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  17th. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Tapper  and  Miss  Anna 
Lockwood  WiFi  give  a two-piano  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  19th,  in  aid  of  the  Norwegian  Church 
in  Boston.  Miss  Villa  Whitney  White 
will  sing  six  songs,  entitled,  “Peoples 
(Songs  of  America.” 

Mr.  Frank  O'Brien,  the  blind  pianist 
who  has  apeared  in  concerts  for  several 
seasons  with  success,  will  give  a recital 
In  Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  25.  . , 

An  operatic  song  recital  will  be  given 
in  Steinert  Hall  on  the  ev-ening  of  April 
26  by  Mme.  Gertrude  Dueheana  and  her 
puriils.’ 

Tickets  for  Mr.  Marten’s  recital  may 
be  obtained  at  Symphony  Hall  till  Tues- 
day noon. 

Tickets  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
concert  next  Sunday  night  will  be  on 
sale  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office 
tomorrow  at  8:30  A.  M.  and  at  Sehir- 
rner’s  music  store. 

The  production  of  “Aida”  in  concert 
form  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. the  19th  inst..  is  already  attracting 
much  attention.  Mr.  Emil  Mollenhauer 
will  conduct.  The  soloists  engaged  are 
Louise  Ormsby,  Isabel  Bouton,  E.  P. 
Johnson.  E.  de  Gogorz-a,  B.  Merrill.  W. 
iC.  Stanwood  and  W.  H.  Kenney.  There 
will  be  a chorus  of  250  and  an  orchestra 
of  50.  The  sale  of  tickets  writ!  begin 
at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office  at  9 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

There  will  be  pupils’  recitals  of  the 
Faelton  pianoforte  school  in  Hunting- 
ton  Chambers  Hall  on  Monday  and 
"Wednesday  evenings  this  week. 

The  M.  Steinert  & Sons  Co.  announces 
a free  concert  in  Steinert  Hall  for  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday.  April  18,  at 
which  the  latest  achievements  in  re- 
producing the  works  of  great  artists 
and  orchestras  will  be  shown  by  means 
of  the  Victor  talking  machine. 

The  Carolyn  Belcher  string  quarter, 
composed  of  four  young  women,  will 
give  its  annual  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  April  23.  Mr.  Otto 
Fritzsche,  a clarinetist  of  the  Sympho- 
ny orchestra,  will  assist  in  Brahms' 
quintet  in  , B. minor.  , 

Miss  Mary  Desmond,  an  English  con-  ' 
tralto,  will  make  her  first  appearance  In 
Boston  in  'Steinert  Hall  on  Ttjesdgy  af- 
ternoon, April  24.  She  will  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Harriet  A.  iShaw,  harpist,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  de  Voto,  pianist.  Aliss  Des- 
mond will  sing  several  songs  with  harp 
accompaniment. 

■MUsic  OF  THE  WEEK. 

< MONDAY — Jordan  Hall.  S P.  At.,  sixth  and  last 
concert  o£  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet. 
Hugo  Wolfs  quartet  in  D minor  (first  time 
here— see  “local”  for  an  explanatory  note), 
and  Svendsen’s  string  octet  In  A major,  op. 
3.  The  clap  will  lie  assisted  in  the  octet  by 
Messrs.  D.  Ku itlx.  W.  Krafft.  M.  Zacto  and 
R.  Nagel.  Jilts  Susan  Metcalfe,  soprano,  of 
New  Tori  will  sing  an  air  from  Handel's 
j “Serst'.“  Mozart's  “Violet,”  Schubert's 
I “Der  .Veugieriice,”  and  “Ungcduld,"  Brahms’ 
‘IMai  naciit”  and  “LieMichs  Wangen.” 
TUESDAY— Chickering  Hall, .2:30  J?.  M.,  violin 
recital  by  Sir.  Henri  Marteau.  assisted  by 
Miss  Fauna  Showers,  piagist,  and  Air. 
Augu*t  Goellner.  pianist.  Sonata,  op.  .".4,  for 
violin  ant!  piano,  by  Max  Reger  (first  time 
here),  Bach’s  sonata  in  D minor  (Partita  IT.), 
Two  Hungarian  Dances,  Brahms-Joachim; 
Singing's  Romance  in.  IE  minor,  op.  9;  and 
Saurpt’s  Farfalla. 

THCIiSDAV— Symphony  Hall.  2:36  IP.  Ar..  22(1 
Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Gericke.  conductor.  Toccata 
in  F major  for  organ  (Mr.  Wallace  Good- 
rich), "Good  Friday”  music  from  "Parsifal”; 
Liszt's  "Faust”  symphony.  Mr.  Ben  Davies 
will  sine  tivo  arias:  "Through  the  Forests,” 
from  "Der  Freisehuetz,”  and  Coleridge- Tay- 
lor’s “Onawav.  Awake.” 


"concert  next  Tuesday,  and  of  Messrs.f 
Ben  Davies,  tenor,  and  Henri  G.  Scott, 
bass,  of  Brooklyn,  who  will  sing  next 
Sunday  night  with  the  Handel  and 
Haydn.  Air.  Davies  first  sang  in  Boston 
at  a concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  (Bach's  Passion  music,  accord- 
ing to  Matthew.  March  23,  1894).  He 
lias  sung  at  other  concerts  of  the  so- 
ciety: 1894.  "St.  Paul”;  1896,  “The  Crea- 
tion”; 1899,  “The  Creation”:  1902.  "The 
Creation.”  Air.  Scott  will  sing  here  for 
tlie  first  time.  ’ 

Aliss  Susan  Aletcalfe,  soprano,  will 
make  her  first  public  appearance  in 
Boston  at  the  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  quartet  tomorrow-  night.  She 
has  sung  here  in  private  houses  sev- 
eral times.  She  has  sung  in  concert  in 
London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  as  well  as  in 
New  York.™ 


the  parts  which  should  have  been  cc. 
some  weeks  ago.  You  will  know  5 
few  days  the  fate  of  this  child  of  manv 
scfrrows,  and  let  us  hope  that  you  wul 
hear  something  good.” 

, But  Wolf  had  no  news  to  send.  About 
Christmas  (1885)  he  refers  in  a letter  to 
an  article  he  published  in  the  Salons- 
blatt  of  Vienna,  a bitter  article-  in- 
spired by  the  fact  that  his  quartet  had 
not  been  played.  In  this  article  he 
named  no  names,  but  begged,  with  a 
fine  display  of  wit,  irony  and  fancy, 
quartet  leaders  and  conductors  not  to 
reject  compositions  before  they  knew 
them.  It  appears  that  in  September. 
1885,  Wolf  offered  his  quartet  to  the 
Rose  quartet  for  performance.  The 
composition  was  not  accepted. 

ew  York.  „T  . .In  1886  Wolf  wrote  that  his  quartet 

Air.  Arthur  Foote’s  “Theme  and  vari-i  was  t0  be  performed  in  private  at  the 
ations”  for  string  quartet  was  played  house  of  Adalbert  von  Goldschmidt,  a. 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  string  quar-1  composer  in  Vienna — the  composer  o, 
tet  (Alessrs.  Kramer,  Becker,  Esser,  “The  Seven  Deadly  Sins.”  the  opera, 
Steindel)  .March  31.  The  concert  was  “Helianthus”  (Leipsic,  1884);  a trilogy,  i 
under  the  auspices  ' of  the  Chicago  “Gaea”  (1889);  "Die  fromme  Helene 
Chamber  Alusic  Society,  with  Mrs.  The-  (Hamburg,  1897),  and  many  songs, 
odore  Thomas  at  the  head  of  the  execu-  About  75  guests  were  to  be  invited.  It 
tive  committee.  is  a curious  fact  that  Goldschmidt  has 

Aliss  Ester  de  Alunsterhjelm.  a Fin-  n0  recollection  of  a performance  at  his 
nish  soprano,  who  sang  last  month  in  house,  although  he  was  a.  stanch  friend 
London,  was  described  by  the  Times  as1  of  wolf.  The  Winkler  quartet  re- 
having  "a  certain  wild  grace  of  man-  hearsed  the  composition  in  a private 
ner.”  The  Telegraph  began  its  notice:  house. 


“Out  of  the  dark  and  true  and  tender 
north  has  come  a soprano  artist  in  the 
person,”  etc.  We  regret  to  learn  that 
this  soprano  artist  from  the  true  and 
'tender  north,  in  her  songs  toy  Sibelius, 
Merikanto  Jaernefelt  and  other  com- 
posers, was  often  roughly  false  in  the 
matter  of  intonation. 

The  London  Times  makes  this  timely 
remark:  “It  is  a mistake  to  suppose. 


Among  the  works  of  Wolf  s younger 
davs—  1873-87—  were  found  after  his  death 
two  movements  of  a string  quartet  (one 
in  F major,  one  in  D rai?*or),  and  a 
quartet  in  D minor  that  ^as  unfinished. 

The  manuscript  that  Wolf  sent  to  the 
Rorse  quartet  was  lost  Wolf  left  It  in 
a street  car.  This  waj§  in  1884.  Several 
vears  afterward  the  f^ugo  Wolf-Verem 
came  into  the  possession  of  a string 


remark:  “It  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  came  into  the  possession  of  a string 

as  many  singers  seem  to  supposet  that'  quartet  in  D minor.  Which  in  all  proba- 
it  is  easier  to  become  a good  diseuse  ^ility  is  the  one  that  the  Rose  quartet 
than  a good  vocalist.”  refused  to  play.  This  quartet  was  per- 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Daily  formed  for  the  first  tltne  in  February, 
Telegraph  (London)  writes:  “Mr.  Felix  ]903,  at  Vienna— Wolf  died  Feb.  22  of 
Weingartner  is  about  to  resign  his  that  year— and  it  was  enthusiastically 
baton  and  retire  into  private  life,  his  in-  aoniauded.  / 

tention  being  to  occupy  himself  with  Ernest  Decsey  say s that  this  quartet  , 
musical  composition  and  criticism.  The  was  composed  when  Wolf  was  19  years 
reason  for  this  sudden  step  is  alleged  1579.  Dr.  Richard  Wallaschek 

to  be  impaired  health,  but  although  it  is  wr0te  in  the  Zeit  of  Feb.  13,  1903,  after  t 
quite  true  that  Weingartner’ s health  has  performance  in  Vienna,  that  ‘,- 

for  a year  past  been  indifferent,  there  is  music  is  in  passages  full  of  the 

little  doubt  that  the  famous  conductor  spjrit  of  Beethoven,  “and  it  is  so  deeply 
of  the  Royal  Symphony  concerts  has  emotional,  rich  in  ideas,  and  euphon- 
had  difficulties  to  contend  with  among  ious  tnat  jf  jt  had  been  played  earlier  «t 
those  personages  who  stand  between  the  wou]d  ^ave  placed  the  composer  at  once 
Royal  Opera  House  and  the  Berlin  in  the  first  row  0f  contemporary  tone 
court.  With  these  fussy  individuals  j poets.” 

Weingartner  is  not  so  popular  as  with  rp^e  quartet  bears  the  motto:  “Ent- 
the  mass  of  the  Berlin  musical  world,  ^e^ren  sollst  du.  sollst  entbehren,”  th* 
He  is  accused  of  too  great  a liking  for,  line  of  Goethe  that  Wagner  suggested 
Innovation  and  modernity.  Opponents  nC!  a nootto  for  the  first  movement  of 


jaiiu va-uuu  emu  iiiuut-iuii. j- . Opponents 
of  the  accomplished  conductor  really 
desired  that  at  the  symphony  concerts 
none  save  classical  compositions  should 


X 1 1 It:  (J  L uructuc  mu  ® ° - - 

as  a motto  for  the  first  movement,  or 
Beethoven's  ninth  symphony.  “Thou 
shalt  be  deprived  of  everything.”  This 


ucaiicu  uiat  a - uu.  ibiieLil  uc  , . v. » ,7  0 . 

none  save  classical  compositions  should  ig  the  literal  translation.  The  phrase 
be  performed.  Henceforth  Weingartner  may  be  paraphrased,  “Thou  shalt  live  a 
will  reside  at  Munich,  amid  more  con-  wretched  life.” 

genial  surroundings.”  . The  quartet  has  been  plaj'ed  in  Ber- 

Hugo  Felix  of  Vienna  will  set  music  un  Munich,  Breslau,  Duesseldorf  and 
to  Sardou’s  libretto,  “Les  Merveil-|  ctiier  German  cities,  and  in  London— 
leuses, ” ° Y»lnt  develoned  under  thel  Ttrac  a ■nprfnrTnancp  there  bv  Miss 

Direct-..,  ... 

will  be  in  Vienna. 

The  London  News  remarks:  America 

is  in  the  same  position  as  ourselves.  It 
cannot  produce  its  own  conductors. 

Possibly  the  dearth  of  native  conductors 


•dou’s  libretto.  Les  .uerveii-  other  German  cities,  and  in  London— 

’ with  a plot  developed  under  the  ,t^ere  was  a performance  there  by  Miss 

Directory  in  1797.  The  first  performance;  ^ora  Clench’s  quartet  within  a month. 

' * * in  ‘Xfiormn 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Possibly  the  dearth  of  native  conductors  A violin  sonata  in  F major  by  Percy 
is  merely  due  to  a want  of  opportunity,  Sherwood  was  performed  for  the  first 
for  occasion  certainly  has  brought  forth  nnle  in  England  and  in  manuscript, 
?earsMeiaSldrVforeW^d'be?amemathe  -March  20.  The  News  said;  “It  contains 
skilled  conductor  he  is.  It  is  all  a references  to  Balfe  and  Brahms  a <_om- 
question  of  our  not  possessing  perma-  ^nation  of  the  Bs  of  music  by  no  means 
l^ouLs0  whereas ifaerman??^ , yoPun|  common!  For  the  rest  there  is  fluency 


XlUUi»es  vvucic,  CIO  V , 

musician  has  the  chance  of  learning  his 
business.  Not  possessing  conductors  ot 
its  own.  America  has  to  fill  two 
tant  vacancies  with  foreignets.  The 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society  has  of- 
fered to  give  M.  Saffonoff.  the  Moscow 
conductor  who  was  at  the  Queen  s Hall 
a few  weeks  ago,  £4000  for  a season  s en- 
a tew  “6  > . . , ra  sed 


animation  when  required,  a generous 
allowance  of  semi-quavers  and  bluster, 
but  rarely  a trace  of  poetry  or  imagin- 
ation. The  first  movement  may  be 
briefly  described  as  pleasant  and  unpre- 
tentious. the  scherzo  as  brilliant  scuf- 


a few  f°fsa  -on  s^en-  momenu'^e  slow 

gagement.  Th  was  done  in  movement  is-  a weak  imitation  of, 

as  a Siiaxantee  fund L as  was  d Brahms,  and  the  last  movement  a- 

the  case  of  1 i1®  JV  " fc^r ^ 7, o d > u h t a o - cheerful,  somewhat  commonplace  con-i 
New  York  amateurs,  who  elusion  to  the  whole.  Much  bluster;  tc; 
ceptable  to  - „ Saffonoff.  but  - no  purpose  and  a lack  of  inspiration 

admire  the  energj  ot  -vt.  . J ,,  Gifrioult  to  extract  the  genuine 

he  is  hardly  the  m e from  Mr  Percy  Sherwood's  work , 

of  the  American  conductor-  If  he  is  a student  no  doubt  his  facility' 

lh.e  other  vacant  „v  orchestra,  will  achieve  more  notable  results  in  the 

ship  of  the  Boston  bj  mp  ny  future.”  Sherwood  was;  born  m 1866  sc 

is  to  be  offered  to  Herr  Btemoae  v.z  he  js  a rather  0ld  student.  He  was  edu 
While  on  the  weU  known  Con-,  catod  in  Dresden;  he  won  the  Alendels- 

may  LRotoson  contem-  sohn  prize  in  .1889  with  a requiem  anc 

cert  Direction  L.  . /-vrrOif^tral  con-  1 lie  w&s  appointed  a professor  at  thf 
plate  giving  a series  of  °^|U^sh|  Dresden  Conservatory  in  1893.  He  ha: 
ceits  to  be  J?.  „LDens'e  of  such  an  un-  written  a symphony,  an  overture,  * 
musicians  The  expense  oi  s e!  . concerto,  chamber  music,  songs 

at  the  OP?-!-  ar^-  Reger  wjH  soon  “Rubaiyat”  of  Omar  Khayjmm  with  » 
■It  13  of  his  son-  - and  chamber  musical  accompaniment  by  Christophe 

give  a concert  of  nis  son=s  ai  Wilson.  The  Daily  News  said:  Th 

m Parts  . composer  has  laid  out  his  score  for  firs, 

and  second  violins,  viola.  \ laloncellot , 
contrabass  and  harp.  These  instru 
mentalists  played  off  the  Platform 
that  the  nunc  never  obtruded  As  fa 


>r  s "OTiaway.  Awake. 

Chickering  Ball.  8 P.  M.,  recital  by  Miss 
Llewella  Martin,  contrallo.  and  Miss  Kath- 
arine Stillings,  violinist. 

FRIDAY— Chickering  Hall.  8 P.  M.f  tecond 
extra  Chickering  Chamber  concert-  The 
Kneisel  quartet. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.,  22d 
concert  of  the  B<JSton  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Programme  as  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Alme.  Lillie  Lehmann  and  her  niece, 
Aliss  Hedwig  Heltoig,  who  will  sing  in 
Paris  at  the  Alozart  festival,  organized 
by  Reynaldo  Hahn.  Ww»~MuiaUi ; of  Miss 
Emma  Showers,  a pianist,  born  at  Mem- 
phis and  educated  in  the  South  and  In 
Boston,  who  will  play  at  Mr.  Marteau's 


‘HUGO  WOLF’S  QUARTET. 

The  Boston  Symphony  quartet  will 
perform  at  its  concert  tomorrow  night 
Hugo  Wolf's  string  quartet  in  D minor 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  The 
Kneisels  talked  some  time  ago  of  pro- 
during  it.  as  they  did  of  acquainting 
us  with  Alaurice  Ravel's  quartet,  but 
the  works  have  not  yet  been  played  at 
their  concerts. 

It  has  been  said  that  Wolf’s  quartet 
shows  the  disturbed  mental  condition 
of  the  composer.  This  has  been  said 
-because  Wolfs  last  years  were  yeais 
of  insanity,  and  (because  he  died  im  1903 
in  a madhouse.  As  a ‘ 

the  quartet  was  composed  lon„  before 
his  mind  was  diseased,  composed  at  a 
time  when,  in  spite  of  poverty,  he  was 
hopeful  and  buoyant 
In  1875,  when  Wolt  was  lo  years  old. 
he  had  begun  a symphony,  a movement 
of  a string  quartet,  two  piano  sonatas 
and  some  other  piano  pieces  which  he 
did  not  finish.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
he  used  this  quartet  movement  in  the 
quartet  of  which  he  wrote  in  1884.  I 
cannot  tell  you  anything  definite  about 
the  performance  of  ray  quaitet.  foi  the 
damned  copyist  brought  me  only  today 


asone  could  gather,  it  discreetly  empha; 
ff2ed  the  points  of  the  poem,  but  u ca:,, 
hardlvbesaid  that  the  -accompaniment 
heightened  the  impression  made  by  th j 
reciter.  Omar  Khayyam  s poem  hard.) 
demands  recitation.  It*s  charm  lies  ju  > 
its  moods  and  in  the  intimate  ^mpl'Ci- a 
-nf  Fitzgerald's  translation.  The  Rei 
Iref  foSnd  that  the  music  is  . well  cor, 
ceived  and  written,  but  that  it  was^fo- 

the  ear  nas  ker>  ^iien  given  sottl 

words  of  t P - tl  rpe  stanzas,  the  re 

b0’'Tlm*Gaiden  of  Kama.’  a new  cyH 
be”  performed  a 

Philadelphia  the  24th.  , ■ 

t„  oDeretta  entitled  The  bwaiiowe  a 
thevienna  wfoods.”  with  music  caose 
from  the  dance  tunes  ot  Joseph^ ran] 
from  the  dancetunes  of‘L'pn  virnn. 
will  be  produced  .hi*  spring  1“,,  , ‘ - 

The  83d  Rhenish  festival  will  L e • 

» , v lo.ri  anelle  June  •>-»•  conni) 

M be 'Messrs.  Schwickerath  an 

^AifoDcra.'  -Resurrection  ' (based  o 
^Hlstoi's  novel),  text  hj ' ?**]}*„ aUv  ^ 
^ \ \ F rank  Alf ano.  failed  djs nwi • 
March  7.  The, critics  pioteste 


.the  abuse  of  "melodramatic 
sin.  Sehlavazzl.  who  screamed  'he 
e tones  in  Boston  with  Mascagnis 
puny,  was  the  tenor.  Alfnno  Is  a 
Chilian  who  studied  at  the  Lcipslc 
irvatory. 


; Injurious  n 

or  there  win 
if  the  phrase- 
nic  Intensity 
r the  full  ex- 


7 

3 


The  Roston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr 
-crlcke  conductor,  gave  Its  21st  cone.-:  i 
«t  night  in  Symphony  Hall  Mr 
Hues  HofTmann  was  the  solo  viohu- 
,rfte  programme,  was  as  follows - 

ln.l-  to  act  3 of  "The  Pipers'  Holiday"' 
ftrto  for  violin...  J^li'llt'urs* 

I'  •^•'wan.ic;;li;,r-.i'k 

The  m,nor-  • -*-1-***-'-*- *- *- WtruVcna an 

The  prelude  to  act  III.  0f  Schillings' 

s?  sps&uh  nf^H 

h.i^s,a£o,totsst  fir 

?oS  amlt0!nU<1  h?re  ncarly  10  vo:\rs 
Jedlmi'i  Rev-- Po.0  rSur  to  Sophocles’ 

0?nyThenC°rt  eariy  ^the  ‘spring  of 

hiV^f  *5eart*  without  any  reference  to 
hat  had  preceded  in  the  opera  hear! 

ample  ^fatt01.^'  “?A  « “ *r 

inipie  or  the  -Ka.pollzneistor  r 1 1 ^ i w •• 

d“®'rl manufactured  In-  the  fo’l- 
”frs>,°f  Wagner.  The  prologue  to 

J?  spirit  ofaStthrPi,eCf-  diJ  breathe 
0f  the  antique.  There  wis 
iit  her  classic  intensity,  frozen  S! 
noi  modern  tragic  fury  and  de- 


The  reading  \va 

the  effect  of  the  music, 
no  longer  the  long  sweep 
constantly  rising  Iti  malt 
and  there  was  no  time  f< 
prosslon  of  the  noble  sensuousness  and 
ecstatic  passion.  The  nervous,  feverish 
spirit  due  to  the  undue  speed  was  not 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Franck's 
lovers,  and  this  movement,  one  of  the 
most  eloituent  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
renely majestic  pages  in  the  literature 
of  music,  lost  sadly  In  beauty  and 
grandeur. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  played  for  the  drat  time 
as  a soloist  at  these  concerts.T  Gold- 
mark's  concerto  needs  an  Interpreter  of 
strong  Individuality  If  the  attention  of 
the  hearer  Is  to  be  fastened  and  riveted. 
Mr.  Hoffmann  gave  a careful,  smooth 
and  polished  performance  that  was 
highly  respectable  but  never  engross- 
ing. never  appealing.  He  was  warmly 
applauded. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  Schumann’s 
symphony  again.  It  Is  the  one  of  the 
four  that  Is  most  romantic  and  dra- 
matic. The  tender  beauty  of  the  ro- 
manzo  and  the  melancholy  grace  of  the 
trio  In  the  scherzo  will  not  soon  fade 
away.  We  should  have  liked  more 
dramatic  fervor  in  the  lirat  movement 
and  a little  more  elasticity  in  the  trio 
which  is  an  expression  of  the  thought 
of  days  that  are  no  more— an  expression 
the  more  singular  for  the  music  was 
composed  when  Schumann  was  pecu- 
liarly happy. 


st. 


n.- 


uc tied,  as  a 

i commonplui 


ruh 


have  not  run  Ho  d ,|lsl 
■"id  some  of  them  .u, 
not  dull. 

If  this  quill'toi  was 
Wolf  had  hardly  arrived  a™Pf lie  age  oV 
e.>m.h00<1' » 1 ls  1,11  "''common  work  un- 
Hither°nt |,an  fiTM,  ‘MJS" 

A mood  l«  undoubtedly  established  'at 
beginning  of  ,„e  first  ‘mu^men! 


I ho 


MUSIC  MOTES. 


on. 


(1  lot  save  this  music.  s ul'= 

\V  on  Mr.  Bispham -was  engaged  to 
?£L  at  " recent  Symphony  coru-v-i  he 
ished  to  recite  Ernst  von  wita  .. 

t1C,|'eeol>il*Iad-'  "Phe  Witch’s  Song  " to 
er  accompaniment  of  Schillings’ meT 
■aniatic  music,  hut  Mr.  Gericke  ma 
asonable  objection.  No  doubt  he  had 
M .and  seen  Mr.  Bispham  read ln- 
pnoch  Arden”  to  Richard  Strauss3 

I’he  prelude  played  last  night  contains  ! 
fematic  material  that  u.,5  c°ruains  Stiauss 


gpHfma&ase 

feawS- 

HlfaelS,oh„e:rar:^nil*V 

the"  mi*  ,*he  '"glcally  conli-lved1<!'nd 
wn  ?'?3t  P°n"f'  <>f  the  four.  The  "t 

a ore  dl aappol n t i lig  ,Utlu  *''*'*™™ 
ramllh^0^  ,0CtV'  by  '"cans  an  un-  I 

was  ■s^rtr.ss 

|KS~"nwSkf'i,u“ 

slV  " h<  " >t  was  played  in  Lein- 

whlle  iiVe,'l,a  as°  a c-ftlc  wrote  that 
,-J.  ie  *t  had  not  "the  management  of 
form  “nd  modulation''  that  reveals  the 
experienced  musician,  it  nevertheless 
deserved  praise  for  its  -sever  tv  Tr 
fe'e  and  correctness  of  harmony”  in 
ttSOb  much  of  tills  music  seems  morel? 
Ssm r vetPfh°n  )°f  conventional  formal- 
ph  pleasure3  6''20  may  stil1  bu  hoard 
I Miss  Susan  Metcalfe  of  New  Vorlt 
E»»  snng  here  at  private  muaieales 
W nnPuuGr  first  nppearanee  In  Boston  at 
2V  public  concert.  Miss  Metcalfe  a few 

asdaS  nlfnsln|med  ,quicI,tlv  a reputation 
af«a„.'Pi®a_?8!_p?r*or  singer.  She  was 


V 

r tears  ago  were  the  h.  wliieli  they 
made  from  the  fo  I pn  i..-i  up  in  Ihc 
street  or  given  to  them  by  a <Iis>.l- 

pnted  uncle!  The  true  ntiouiinniioil 
of  chewing  is  llie  spiltoon.  whicii. 
whether  it  he  of  llorid  design  or  of 
snw'ddfetpmX  simplicity,  I*  tin*  dominat- 
ing nrticic  of  furniture  in  nil  Aim-rieiiu 
im'blic  buildings.  'J'lie  truly  m-eoui* 
plished  cheivor  does  mil  excite  itndtie 
moisture,  tie  is  simply  eonsr-ions  of 
the  leaf's  shelter  in  his  inouib.  He 
does  not  caress  the  hit  unduly,  lie  is 
undemonstrative  in  his  happiness. 


i 


Miss  Emma  Showers,  who  was  an- 
nounced as  one  of  the  pianists  at  Mr. 

Marteau's  concert  in  Chickering  Hall  as  a .pleasing  parlor  singer  She  w , J 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  will  not  be  able  (especially  praised  for  her  InterpretaH.' n 
to  "Iily-  . . of  French  songs.  (Would  that  she  h,,! 

1 he  postponed  concert  of  Miss  I dew-  sung  eomc  of  them  last  night')  She  he 
ella  Martin  contralto,  and  Miss  Kath-  came  more  ambitious;  she  was  m 
?rlne  Stillings,  violinist,  will  take  place  longer  satisfied  with  the  nraise  of  .° 
in  Ghickering  Hali  on  Thursday  night,  lor  hearers.  She  chose  songs  that  <' e’ 
Miss  Mcllie  D.  Rupk-y.  violinist;  Miss  manded  a fuller  and  more  drama  e 
Margaret  Langtry.  y:oia;  Miss  Lesley  voice  and  a broader  and  nobler  Inter- 
Reed.  cellist,  and  Miss  Lucina  Jewell,  pretation.  Then  she  sang  In  concern, 
pianist,  will  assist.  Miss  Martin  will  in  this -country  and  In  a few  European 
sing  songs  by  Arensky,  Dungert,  Davi-  'cities.  i--uiuiJecin 

doff,  Foote.  Franz.  Gr.ish'of.  ' Grieg,  Her  voice  is  not  naturally  a large  one 
Manney,  Salmon.  Miss  Stillings  will  a.nd,  when  she  sings  upper  tones  in  a 

Vle-rvrni'fl  w phrase 


Greeted  Enthusiastically  at 
Chickering  Hall  Concert, 
but  Audience  Should  Have 
Been  Larger. 


.vxciuury,  oaiiiiuii.  .yju>s  timings  win  w/i^n  sne  sing's  ui 

Play  pieces  by  Handel,  Tar; ini.  Cieux-  (vigorous  or  emotional  phrase  +he«J 
temps  Wieniawski.  The  programme  |f°"es  "re  inclined  to  be  coarse  or  shrill 
will  also  include  the  first  movement  of  When  she  respects  her  natural  limit-, 
Mendelsohn's  quartet  in  D major.  , tions,  her  phrasing  and  her  diction  in 
The  music  department  of  the  city  of  general  are  agreeable  and  at  times  very 
oston  will  give  a concert  in  tho  nn,.  effective.  Her  lower  and  middle  tnnZ 

snL‘hh?,  rtS!? tuJt  of  character.  The 


jmatic  material  Uiat  "has  been' used 
ft?  Preceding  acts  and  will  be  used 
. the  third  act;  but  it  may  be  judged 
lrly  as  mnsir*  wifhn.it  J . ®ea 


r,  Lilt-  L'Jlty  Ol 

Boston  will  give  a concert  in  the  Dor- 

ohestet  high  school  oil  Tuesday  even-  -----  omt  iun  ut  cnaracter  The 

-----  The  orchestral  pieces  will  be  by  sonK  by  Handel-known  to  the  great 
Beethoven.  Gillet.  Arditi.  Johann  ma10rity  of  concert  goers  by  irnnifdent 

!i.  Aan±l  ^^^^^edy'Hand^el's  S” 


- **•  L-  ^Vtuill,  «J 

Doppler,  Wagner.  Mrs. 


Ah 


w 


as  music  without  any  thought  or 
low  edge  of  the  opera  itself.  Nor  d id 
fe  absence  of  a violotta  probably  make 
'"U-Icnul  difference  in  the  general  ef- 
pi  Pr?lu<le.  Tlie  music  is  enti- 

ty Fhe  Mmstrel*  Joy  and  Woe.” 
lere  is  an  attempt  to  characterize  in 
nes  the  career  of  a mediaeval  piper 
bKf38  in  a discriminative 

Serai  'significance  ti^^^a've^he^Hier 
sees  of  the  composer  that  have  been 
Ijed  here.  The  themes  have  more 
di\ (duality  and  substance,  the  dovel- 
ments  are  more  eloquent,  there  is  a 
u-mer,  more  poetic  expression.  The 

-ening  secuon  is  picturesque  with  its  . 

ggtstion  of  the  mediaeval  pipers;  the 

S Symphony  Organization  Gives 

t reason  oT  Its  shifting  modes  and 
je  simplicity.  All  in  all,  'this  prelude 
uch  was  well  played,  is  one  of  the 
!>st  favorable  examples  of  the  ultra- 
odern  German  school  that  we  have 
ard. 

Wr.  Henri  Marteau.  the  violinist  a 
•enchman  by  birth  and  musical  edu 


Shumway  Greely.  soprano,  will  sing-  -calls  for  a singer  of  the  grand  stvH. 

lS  9^e''  v-  ,and,  Tclma.  and  Mr.  and  the  charm  of  Miss  Metcalfe's  tocni 
Aibert  M.  Kanncli.  the  conductor,  will  Performance  Is  its  intimate  appeal  4hi 
play  violin  pieces  by  Godard  and  Moss-  was  heard  to  her  best  advantage  in  Mo 
kowskl-  . I v<Tn  S-  '-'Vl?,let:'  and,  Schuberts  "Der 

Cl  0 L ' Neugierige,”  but  she  is  evidently 

^ Sine-fir  fnr  ^ omen  ^ vl„ueriL1" 


Sixth  and  Last  of  the  Sea- 
son at  Jordan  Hall,  Miss 
Metcalfe  Soloist, 


, ^ Ti  , . muau;ai  eau-  ■ ' ■ w ■ • v ^viviuii 

tion  spoke  slightingly  some  weeks  Ol  I A DTrr  n\/ 

?uartet  by  hugo  wolf 


tm[  lay  the  centre  of  music.  “When  I go 
Paris  I do  not  spend  any  time  at 
e Opera  or  at  the  Opera-Comique  or 
any  music  there.  I see  my  friends, 
talk  of  literature  or  politics.  That  is 
.”  Claude  Debussy,  Gabriel  Faure, 
neent  d’Indy  do  not  exist.  Mr.  Mnr- 
lu  finds  true  music  only  in  Germanv. 
t us  leave  Richard  Strauss  out  of  tlie 
estion,  for  the  fiercest  dispute  over 
U talent  or  genius  is  in  Germanv. 
ere  is  Reger.  Mr.  Max  Reger,  an  ex- 
idingly  industrious  person  who  counts 
it  day  lost  on  which  he  has  not  be- 
n and  completed  an  important  work. 
-.  Reger  who  lately  announced  his 
ention  of  rewriting  much  of  Bach's 

_ ISiC. 

:•  I'here  is  von  Hausegger;  there  is 
,p)f|ting  Mr.  Boehe  who  has  endeavored  to 
t ‘‘the  surge  and  thunder  of  the 
iyssey”  into  music.  There  is  Klose, 
whom  we  know  nothing;  there  are 
.--gfried,  Wagner.  d’Albert.  Roessler, 
ai|  tmperdinek,  Busoni,  a German  t>y 
option,  and  other  earnest  men  of  pith 
k whom  we  know  too  much.  Then 
i»  jre  is  Schillings,  who  is  ranked  among 
« 5 leading  German  composers  of  to- 
il v.  Does  Mr.  Marteau  contend  serious- 


» y.  L/ues-vil-  -Vial  ueau  euiivenu  senuus-  ,|1(.  _•  y , 

:S  tliat  these  men,  however  well  trained  ( Vcr<-itf  of  vfinno  i’.Li  ,fhe.  Hugo-W  oli 
H isicians  they  may  be.  are  to  be  com-  ,i„, ...  wL.„ *f ?L,a.?i1‘1.  w"s  played  a tew 


mat  mese  mcu,  nuwevci  urameu 

™isicians  they  may  be.  are  to  be  cora- 
J red  for  a moment  with  the  French- 
just  named  for  originality  and  sub- 
ty  of  thought,  for  poetic  fancy  or 
:h  imagination? 

t is  a pity  that  Mr.  Gericke  did  not. 

ms  way  clear  to  produce  Cesar 
anck’s  whole  suite  taken  from  his 
syehe"  music.  "Psyche  and  Cimid" 
s first  played  here  at  the  concert 
by  Mr.  d'lndy.  “The  Sleep  of 
vohe"  was  played  last  mojrth  at  a 
icert  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
y.  Last  night  "Psyche  and  Cupid” 
s repeated  and  “The  Gardens  of 
pid”  wa»  played  for  the  first  time, 
e latter  has  much  charm,  but  its 
i u-acter  resembles  »So  closely  the 
•4  vement  “Psyche  and  Cupid”  that 
i her  one  of  the  other  two  movements 
> uld  have  formed  a more  striking 
i itrast.  When  the  whole  suite  is 
ved  “The  Gardens  of  Cupid”  mav 
II  serve  as  a decided  step  in  tho 
scendo  of  passion. 

tr.  Gericke  took  “Psyche  and  Cupid” 
a faster  pace  than  is  suggested 
ler  by  the  composer's,  indication  or 
the  character  and  treatment  of  the 


PLAYED  FOR  FIRST  TIME  | 

me  Boston  Symphony  quartet  gave 
its  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the  season 
last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  club 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Susan  Metcalfe, 
j soprano,  and  Messrs.  Kuntz,  violinist; 
Krafft,  violinist;  Zach,  viola,  and  Nagel, 
'cellist.  The  programme  included  Hugo 
Wolfs  quartet  in  D minor  (first  time 
here);  Svendsen’s  octet  in  A major  for 
strings,  op.  3,  and  these  songs:  Air  from 
Handel’s  “Serse,”  Mozart's  “Veitchen,” 
Schubert's  "Der  Neugierige”  and  “Unge- 
duld”  .and  Brahms'  "Mainacht”  and 

Liebliche  Wangen.”  Mr.  Zach  was  the 
accompanist.  There  was  an  audience  ot 
fair  size. 

The  Herald  fold  last  Sunday  the  story 
of  Hugo  Wolf’s  quartet — how  it  was 
composed  probably  when  Wolf  was  li) 
OT  -v  years  old;  how  it  was  rejected  by 
tnp  Rose  quartet;  how  the  manuscript 
was  lost,  and  how  it  at  last  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Hugo- Wo  If 
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dayx  before  the  death  of  the  composer 
in  a madhouse. 

uahouk!  bp  I banked  for  ac- 
quainting the  audience  with  the  work, 
there  has  been  much  talk  about  Wolf 
ti-  'Js  compositions  since  his  death. 
Mis  admirers  who  showed  their  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  by  forming  a soeletv 
i"  b honor  while  lie  was  still  alive 
ave  been  indefatigable  in  keeping  Ills 
name  before  the  public.  The  praise  m 
some  instances  lias  been  hysterical. 
Zealous  pamphlets  have  been  written, 
and  a biography  has  been  published  in 
three  volumes,  and  a fourth  Is  yet  to 
come.  J 

The  music  of  Wolf  that  has  been 
heard  here  does  not  answer  the  ex- 
pectations aroused  by  his  partisans.  Th- 
symphonic  poem.  “Pentlieselea.”  is  tin- 
work  of  a student,  and  there  is  no  vital 
dramatic  or  tragic  spirit  In  it  thu! 
makes  one  forget  the  crude  workman- 
ship. The  unfinished-  "Italian  Serenade" 
is  pretty  and  piquant,  hut  It  does  not 
assume  the  composer  of  immortality, 
however  Joudly  tlie  Wclfites  may  pro- 


singer for  a small  hall  and  for  songs 
that  require  subtlety  and  grace  rathfr 
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A NICE  QUESTION. 

Sticklers  for  etiquette  in  Ottawa  are 
now  discussing  a nice  question.  Should 
a man  who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of 
“eating  tobacco,”  whether  it  be  plug  or 
Cue  cut,  take  the  outside  of  the  walk 
when  he  is  with  a lady?  Some  say 
that  he  should  spit  into  the  street,  not 
recklessly,  not  as  though  with  a pride 
in  his  marksmanship,  but  quietly  aud 
unostentatiously.  Others  insist  that 
a cbetver  should  always  swallow  the 
juice  when  he  is  in  tlie  company  of  a 
lady,  whether  he  know  her  slightly  or 
bo  on  intimate  terms  with  her. 

AA  e heat*  the  hair-trigger  answer: 
“Mo  gentleman  chews,  whether  alone 
or  with  a lady.”  Yet  physicians  say 
that  this  method  of  using  tobacco  is 
probably  the  least  injurious  to  tlie 
health,  and  dentists  object  to  this  use 
because  it  interferes  with  their  busi- 
ness. Chewing  is  by  no  means  a strict- 
ly American  vice,  nor  is  it  necessary 
in  argument  to  confine  the  universal 
use  to  sailors.  Lady  Dunce  in  Otway's 
comedy,  “The  Soldier's  Fortune,”  re- 
counting the  list  of  her  husband’s  disa- 
greeable qualities,  ends  by  saying: 
“Everything  that’s  nasty  he  affects; 
clean  linen  he  says  is  unwholesome; 
and  to  make  him  more  charming,  lie’s 
continually  eating  of  garlic  and  chew- 
ing tobacco.”  This  comedy  was  first 
acted  in  1081.  On  the  other  hand,  the  j 
North  American  Indians  smoked  in 
the  16th  century,  but  wc  are  unable 
to  find  out  auy  report  of  their  chew- 
iug.  The  Zulus  have  taken  snuff  for 
ages,  and  today  even  in  towns  they 
carry  a snuff  spoon  hanging  through  a 
slit  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  but  did  they 
chew  before  the  white  mau  came? 

A filthy  habit,  no  doubt,  is  this  trick 
of  chewing.  Yet  there  are  associations 
of  a pleasant  nature.  There  is  the 
thought  of  “Solace,"  put  years  ago 
'by  Anderson,  for  whom  Mary  Rogers 
worked;  Mary,  the  beautiful  girl  who. 
murdered,  inspired  Poe  to  write  a 
famous  detective  story.  Does  not  the 
word  “Mayflower”  appeal  to  the  New 
Englander?  A small  piece  of  plug  has 
comforted  many  nervous  souls  in  lect- 
ure, theatre,  concert  hall  and  church. 
How  precious  to  small  boys  of  forty 


Mr.  Henri  Marteau,  violinist,  assisted 
by  Mr.  August  Goeilner,  pianist,  gave  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Chicker- 
ing Hall.  The  programlne  was  as  fol- 
lows: Max  Reger’s  sonata  in  F sharp 
minor  for  violin  and  piano  op.  34  (first 
time  here);  Bach's  sonata  (Partita  II.) 
1,1  D minor  for  violin  alone;  piano  pieces 
— Drac-sokc's  Fantasia  in  Waltz  from 
op.  3 and  Chopin’s  polonaise  in  A flat 
I major,  op.  54;  violin  pieces;  two  Hun- 
garian dances,  Brahms — Joachim;  Sin- 
I ding  s Romance  in  E minor,  op.  9,  and 
Sauret’s  “Farfalla.” 

.The  audience  was  of  fair  size,  and  it 
was  enthusiastic.  The  reputation  of  the 
I v midlist  and  tlie  fact  that  a sonata  by 
a much-discussed  man  was  to  be  played 
should  have  drawn  a -much  larger  audi- 
ence but  the  season  of  1905-fi  will  not  be 
ln,r21Ief  vU1  'ile  history  of  Boston  as  one 
marked  by  devotion  to  music. 

Kegel*,  a composer  who  has  a fecun- 
dity  equalled  only  by  the  rabbit  and 
Mr  Harry  B.  bmith,  the  librettist,  has 
written  many  violin  sonatas.  This  par- 
ticular one  was  composed  for  Mr.  Mar- 
teau and  it  was  played  by  him  and  tin- 
composer  in  Berlin  last  Year.  The  son- 
ata is  an  interesting  work.  Tlie  first 
rhapsodic,  perhaps  spas- 
modic  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
word,  but  it  lias  decided  individuality. 

1 he  second  movement,  a short  allegret- 
to, is  charming.  The  finale  is  an  an- 
dante with  variations,  which  ends  with 
an  exceedingly  brilliant  fugue.  This 
sonata  is  never  commonplace  or  conven-  ! 
tional  but  it  is  at  times  perplexing  or  / 
irritating.  There  can  be  no  question  ' 
concerning  the  composer  s contrapuntal 
skill,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
contrapuntal  padding  is  no  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  padding.  Some  of  th" 
variations  are  beautiful  in  thought  ar 
atmosphere  and  nearly  all  command  Y 
attention  The  sonata  was  played  b l 
lantly,  although  the  pianist,  whose  t 
was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  was  ‘ 
tunes  overpowering.  His  rage  was  i 
marl  i?  be  re£ret.tetl  because  lie  show, 
more  than  once  in  this  sonata  that  hi 
could  play  delicately  and  with  much 
musical  intelligence.  muen 

Mr  Marteau.  in  his  other  selections 
?i?s  forf  the  niost  Tart  in  'Ercles  vein 
Ills  performance  ot  the  pieces  bv  Baci! 
was  characterized  by  breadth,  virilitv 
and  musical  understanding,  but  his  tone 
in  spite  of  its  breadth,  or  by  reason  of 
n-  vvas  heroically  dry  and  never  sensu- 
ous, When  he  first  visited  us  as  an  en- 
gaging youth,  hi.s  bow  dripped  lioncv 
lie  lias  evidently  toib-d  after  tone  as 
Charles  Lanili  toiled  after  the  ability  to 
smoke  the  strongest  tobacco  and  other 
men  after  virtue.  Ho  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  a huge  tone,  but  what  has  he 
not  lost?  He  apparently  disdains  sul> 
tleti , finesse,  and  an  intimate  personal 
appeal  to  the  hearer.  And  so  he  re- 
minds  us  of  the  man  in  the  New  Tes 
tament  who  lost  his  own  soul.  No  won-’ 

i h°  £?es  "othlnS  "i  'be  works  of 
modern  French  composers,  and  nuts  an 
absurdly  high  value  on  music  that  Is 
now  made  in  Germany. 

G??llner  ,"as  a one-sided  technic 
which  allows  him  to  play  pianissimo 
and  fortissimo— he  Ls  happiest  when  he 
is  a— thundering— and  he  may  be  Justly 
characterized  as  a "robustious”  pianist 
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Set  Back  One  Day  on  Account 
of  Good  Friday — Wagner's 
“Parsifal"  Music  of  the 
Morrow  on  Programme, 


The  22d  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  con- 
ductor, will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall 
Ibis  afterhoon,  inasmuch  as  tomorrow 
is  Good  Friday.  Mr.  Ben  Davies,  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  organist, 
will  be  the  soloists.  The  programme 
will  be  as  follows:  Bach’s  toccata  in 

F major  lor  organ;  aria,  "Through  the 
Forests,”  front  ‘Der  Freischuetz” ; 
"Good  Friday  Spell,”  from  "Parsifal,” 
and  Liszt’s  "Faust”  symphony  in  three 
character  pictures:  Faust,  Gretchen, 

Mephistopheles. 

The  organ  of  Symphony  Hall  has  been 
seldom  used  as  a solo  instrument  at 
these  concerts,  and  the  great  toccata  of 
Bach  will  bo  a novelty  to  many  of  the 
audience,  Who  probably  have  not  a vivid 
remembrance  of  Esser’s  orchestral 
transcription.  The  beautiful  Good  Fri- 
day music  was  probably  sketched  near 
Zurich  when  Wagner  was  on  friendly 
and  intimate  terms  with  the  Wesen- 
doncks,  who  bought  for  his  use  a little 
property  not  far  from  their  villa.  Liszt's 
symphony  was  last  played  here  by  the 
Philadelphia  orchestra  . led  by  Mr. 
Scheel  at  the  second  Richard  Strauss 
concert. 

The  programme  of  the  concerts  of 
April  2U-21  will  be  as  follows:  Mendels- 
sohn’s symphony  in  A major  (Italian), 
Grieg’s  piano  concerto  (Mme.  Olga 
Samaroff.  pianist),”  Richard  Strauss' 
"Thus  Spake  Zarathustra.”  and 
Weber’s  overture  to  "ESuryantlie." 

CONCERT  FOYER 


Little  Insight  Into  Opera 
Giving  at  Monte  Carlo. 


GOSSIP  OF  THE  MUSICIANS 


Some  may  wonder  why  so  many 
operai  are  produced  at  Monte  Carlo, 
for  each  season  there  are  first  perform- 
ances in  which  celebrated  singing  men 
and  singing  women  take  pare;  there  are 
cablegrams  announcing  a brilliant  suc- 
cess. These  operas  performed  elsewhere 
seldom  receive  the  same  amount  of 
praise,  and  their  life  as  a rule  is  vei> 
short.  Who  hears  today,  lor  instance, 

! of  Saint  Sacns’  “Helene”?  Stay— the 
1 Ceoiiia  purposed  to  perform  It  here  this 
‘ season  in  ccjncert  form  with  Mme.  Mel- 
ba, who  created  the  part  at  Monte 
Carlo.  Will  Saint  Saens’  latest  opera, 
"L'Ancctre,”  produced  there  last  Feb- 
ruary, have  a better  fate?  . . I 

The  Prince  of  Monaco,  it  is  veil 
known,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  prac- 
tical working  out  of  various  doctrines 
of  chances.  He  is  also  a passionate 
deep-sea  dredge^  He  catches  suckeis 
on  land  and  far  below  the  waves.  He 
filso  should  ho  fond  of  music,  though  i 
Utt?e  ^sode  in  ,hls  life  might  well  have 
. made  him  hate  sweet  sounds. 

\ Mary  Alice  Heine  of  New  Orleans,  as 
the  daughter  of  a banker,  naturally  at- 
tracted a real  duke,  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu. He  married  her  and  then  impru- 
dently died.  The  Prince  of  Monaco 
looked  on  her,  considered  her  personal 
wavs  and  her  pecuniary  means  and 
chose  her  for  his  second  wife.  But  she 
fell  in  with  a composer,  one  Isidore  de 
i ara,  who,  some  say,  was  born  at  Dun- 
lin, of  a fatuer  named  Cohen  and  of  a ■ 
Portuguese  mother.  Isidore  studied  at  I 
the  Milan  Conservatory,  took  the  first  1 
rj-izr*  for  composition  when  he  was  Ji 
years  old,  and  soon  became  known  in 
London  as  a composer  and  singer  of 
cent. mentally  erotic  drawing  room 
songs.  His  'Garden  of  Sleep”  was  once 
extremely  popular.  Isidore  became  am- 
bitious and  lie  began  to  write  operas. 
"T  he  Light  of  Asia.”  with  a libretto 
based  on  Edwin  Arnold’s  poem  (London, 
i «rii  Vrm.  ; lima  Eames  as  the 
heroine  t “Amv  Rote  art”  (London,  1893, 
Mme.  Calve  as  the  heroine). 


The'  Princess  of  Monaco,  'older  than 

Isidore— he  was  born  in  1862— 1 became  the 
patron  of  this  composer  and  his  “Mom a 
and  “Messaline”  were  produced  at  Mon- 
te Carlo,  the  former  in  1897,  with  Mme. 
Bellincioni.  Van  Dyck,  Maurel,  Bouvet, 
the  latter  in  1899,  with  Mme.  Heg  ore, 
Tamagno  and  Bouvet.  "Messaline  u 
may  be  remembered,  was  produced  in 
New  York  in  1902,  with  Mme.  Calve  as 
the  heroine  of  uncommon  energy  and 
endurance,  and  it  shocked  the  critics 
and  other  professional  guardians  of  the 
public’s  morals. 

There  was  much  gossip  about  the  in- 
terest of  the  Princess  in  Mr.  de  Lara  s 
music.  An  impertinent  jester  scrawled 
on  a wall  of  the  palace;  “Ici  dort  De 
Lara.”  The  Prince  was  urged,  good 
man,  to  look  elsewhere  than  -below  the 
waves  and  through  the  ingenious  in- 
strument of  his  contrivance.  He  did 
look  elsewhere,  and  in  1902  he  thought 
it  his  princely  duty  to  apply  to  the 
IPone.  for  permission  to  divorce  the 
patroness  of  art  In  general  and  of  Mr. 
de  Lara’s  music  in  particular.  Patroness 
and  composer  were  then  dining  at  her 
palace— not  at  Lake  Como,  but  in  Al- 
giers. 

! Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  De 
Lara’s  latest  opera,  "Sanga,”  was  not 
produced  at  Monte  Carlo,  but  at  Nice 
j (Feb.  22).  The  Prince  is  now  more  in- 
terested In  the  doctrine  of  chances  and 
! in  deep  sea  dredging  than  in  Isidore’s 
I music. 

I It  has  for  some  years  been  the  custom 
%>f  the  manager  of  the  Monaco  Opera 
/House  to  invite  journalists  of  the  lead- 
ing European  cities  to  attend  the  first 
performances  of  the  operas.  Critics  have 
| taken  the  wings  of  morning  or  evening 
| express  trains  and  have  had  a delight- 
i ful  time.  One  of  them,  a Parisian, 
lately  described  Monaco  as  a “ter- 
restial  paradise.”  Nature  herself  throws 
jdotible  sixes  there.  And  what  an  opor- 
ytunity  for  copy!  The  new  opera,  scenes 
'at  the  gaming  tables,  gossip  about  dis- 
tinguished, flamboyant,  secretive  per- 
sons, pen-portraits,  moralizations,  sul- 
i cides— what  material  for  brilliant  ar- 
j tlcles!  As  the  critics  were  the  guests 
: of  the  manager  or  of  the  Prince,  they 
naturally  took  a cheerful  view  of  the 
new  operas,  for  critics,  as  was  Elias  of 
old,  are  men  subject  to  like  passions  as 
we  are. 

But  Mr.  George  Vanor  of  the  Paris 
Presse  did  not  go  to  Monaco  this  sea- 
son, and  he  wrote  a pleasant  article  ex- 
plaining why  he  did  not  go.  In  it  he 
said  that  he  thought  the  dignity  of  mu- 
sical criticism  was  incompatible  with 
the  acceptance  of  advantages  offered  by 
the  manager  in  exchange  for  the  ac- 
count rendered.  “For  several  years  we 
have  seen  the  representatives  of  the 
Parisian  musical  press  lodged,  fed  and 
with  washing  provided  for,  receiving 
from  one  hand  money  to  play  with  and 
from  tlie  other  an  article  already  writ- 
ten which  they  would  send,  without 
reading  it,  to  their  newspaper.  Indeed, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  disagreeable  to 
leave  Paris,  muddy  and  black  with 
Apaches,  for  the  land  of  the  blue  sky 
and  the  sun;  but  it  would  be  necessary 
to  dine  every  night  with  colleagues  that 
have  prostituted  their  talents,  to  toast 
an  adventurer,  to  sign  a column  of 
eulogy  which  one.  ha£  not  even  written, 
to  risk  at  roulette  money  which  cost 
nothing  and  lose  some  more  honest  louis 
which  were  one’s  own.  And  how  can 
a composer  take  any  pride  in  journalis- 
tic dithyrambs  which  have  been  written 
bv  the  cashier  of  the  roulette  table? 
Does  not  the  public  hear  the  accom- 
paniment of  gold  to  the  melody  of  this 
lyric  praise?  Do  you  think  for  a mo- 
ment that  it  does  not  put  the  proper 
value  on  this  tariff  of  eulogy?  That  a 
gambling  hell  gives  its  orders  to  news- 
papers or  buys  their  silence  Is  a matter 
of  interest  to  a gambler;  it  has  nothin? 

vith  musical  criticism.  But  all 


Paderewski  has  been  playing  in  Swiss 
towns  and  at  Strassburg.  After  a lour 
through  the  French  provinces  he  will 
give  concerts  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  rumor  that  he  will  visit  the  United 
States  next  season  is  denied  by  Mr.  C. 
A.  Ellis,  his  manager  in  this  country. 

Tlie  Chicago  Record-Herald  published 
on  i ho  6th  an  editorial  article  concern- 
ing ihe  Kneisel  quartet.  The  quartet 
gave  four  concerts  in  Chicago  this  sea- 
son. The  Record-Herald  says  that  the 
programme  did  not  contain  "a  single 
number  which  the  most  absolute  child 
of  nature  could  call  ‘dry’  or  unintelligi- 
ble. They  have  been  fountains  of  mel- 
ody, revels  of  sensuous  delight.  Time 
and  again  persons  who  confess  them- 
selves entirely  ignorant  of  music  hive 

been  led  somewhat  against  their  will 
into  tlie  audiences,  where  they  have  re- 
ceived an  unanticipated  joy  which  has 
brought  them  back  repatedly  of  their 
own  accord.”  Yet  the  Record-Herald 
adds:  "Tlie  concerts  have  been  fairly 
well  attended,  but  not  as  they  should 
be.” 

The  18th  annual  tour  of  the  Boston 
Festival  orchestra,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  George  W.  Stewart,  will  begin 
at  Newburyport  the  16th  and  end  at 
Halifax,  N.  S..  May  14-16.  The  tour  will 
extend  south  as  far  as  Richmond,  Va. 
Miss  Louise  Ormsby  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine Knight,  sopranos,  will  be  among 
the  singers. 
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RECITALPLEASES 

Very  Friendly  Audience  Greets 
the  Misses  Martin,  Contral- 
to, and  Stillings,  Violinist, 

: at  Chickering  Hall, 


to  do  with 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  .music  are 
interested  in  this— that  the  cup  of  the 
King  of  Thule  does  not  yield  to  the 
croup  of  the  King  of  Monaco;  that  the 
obscene  rake  of  the  gaming  table  does 
not  touch  the  divine  strings  of  the 

lyre.”  

The  critics  at  Monaco  all  praised  Miss 
Geraldine  Farrar,  who  created  the  part 
of  Margarita  in  Saint-Saens’  "L’An- 
cetie.”  “Willy”  said  of  her  that  she 
changes  herself  with  each  creation. 
The  libretto  of  the  opera  is  a story  of  a 
Corsican  vendetta.  The  families  Fabi- 
ani  and  Pietra-Nera  hate  each  other 
with  a long  and  deadly  hatred.  The 
hermit  Raphael  tries  to  reconcile  them 
and  he  invites  all  the  villagers  to  a sol- 
emn ratification  of  peace.  Tebaldo,  a 
young  officer,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Pietra-Nera  faction,  and  there  are  two 
young  women  of  the  Fabiana  family, 
Vanina  and  her  foster-sister  Margarita, 
both  in  love  with  Tebaldo,  who  returns 
the  love  of  the  latter.  Assembled,  they 
all  wait  for  the  old  ancestress,  Nunci- 
ata,  the  half-blind  grandmother  of 
Vanina.  She  at  last  arrives,  and  the 
hermit  begs  for  general  reconciliation. 
But  Nunciata  will  not  agree  to  peace. 
Her  grandson,  Leandri,  is  brought  in 
dead  in  the  second  act,  killed  by  a bul- 
let aimed  by  Tebaldo.  Nunciata  invokes 
vengeance  and  points  out  to  Vanina  her 
duty.  Trembling  with  horror,  Vanina  is 
forced  to  swear  that  she  will  kill  the 
man  she  loves. 

Tebaldo  and  Margarita  are  to  be  mar- 
ried by  the  hermit,  and  they  are  to 
leave  Corsica.  Vanina  sees  them  happy 
on  the  path  that  leads  to  the  chapel.  A 
swineherd  leaves  his  loaded  musket  near 
her.  Vanina  is  about  to  take  aim,  but 
she  hesitates.  “What  are  you  waiting 
for?”  asks  the  grandmother.  "I  cannot 
kill  him;  I love  him.”  "Infamous  per- 
jurer,” shrieks  Nunciata;  “it  is  I,  then, 
who  must  kill  him,”  and  she  picks  up 
the  gun.  takes  aim  and  tires.  But 
Vanina  has  alre,ady  rushed  between, 
and  ii  is  she  that  is  slain.  Nunciata 
quits  the  Stage,  rejoicing  that  justice 
lias  been  done.  The  part  of  the  grim 
old  woman  was  taken  by  Mme.  Litviune. 
The  music  is  highly  praised.  Miss  Far- 
rar also  took  part  in  a revival  of 
Verdi's  "Don  Carlos.” 


Miss  Llewella  Martin,  contralto,  and  j 
Miss  Katarine  Stillings,  violinist,  gave 
a concert  last  night  in  Chickering  Hall. 
They  were  assisted-  .by  • Miss  Mollle 
Dodge  Ripley,  violinist;  Miss  Margaret 
Langtry,  violinist;  Miss  Lesley  Reed, 
’cellist;  Miss  Lucina  Jewell,  pianist. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  First 
movement  of  Mendelssohn’s  quartet  in 
D major;  Franz's  "Sea  Hath  Its  Pearls” 
and  Swiss  song;  Grieg's  "Princess”  and 
“With  a Violet”;  first  movement  from 
Vieuxtemps’  concerto  in  E major;  Dav- 
icioff’s  ”Bs  hebt  ihren  Blick”;  Arensky’s 
"Drache”;  Grashof’s  “Bange  Traeume”; 
■Bungert’s  "Lorelei”;  Tartini’s  sonata 
in  G major;  Salmon's  “Good-bye,  Sweet 
Rose”;  Mnnney’s  Autumn  Song;  Foote’s 
Blesa’s  Song,  “The  Pretty  Creature” 
(old  English);  Larghetto  from  Handel’s 
sonata  in  X>  major;  Wieniawski's  Tar- 
antella. 

There  wais  a large,  deeply  interested 
and  exceedingly  friendly  audience.  Both 
Miss  Martin  and  Miss  Stillings  are 
young  and  they  are  evidently  still  pu- 
pils, so  that  any  detailed  criticism 
would  be  out  of  place.  Miss. Martin  has 
a naturally  rich  voice  of  true  contralto 
quality,  while  her  upper  tones  are  by 
no  means  shrill  or  pale,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  contraltos  who  are  happy 
only  when  they  sing  music  that  tests 
the  upper  register.  With  patient  and 
judicious  study  and  with  careful  in- 
quiry into  matters  of  diction,  she  should 
make  an  effective  singer. 

Miss  Stllings  has  much  facility  for 
one  so  yOung,  nor  does  she  play  as  a 
pupil  that  by  the  aid  of  a retentive 
memory  merely  repeats  the  expressed 
wish  of  a teacher.  That  she  should 
give  a fully  adequate  performance  of 
Vieuxtemps'  music  was,  of  course,  not 
to  be  expected,  on  account  of  her  age. 
The  brilliance  of  Vieuxtemps  demands 
the  art.  and  aplomb  of  a mature  vir- 
tuoso for  full  expression. 

The  songs  by  Davidoff,  Arensky  and 
Groshof  were  unfamiliar.  The  one  by 
Arensky  has  the  most  distinction. 
Bungert'a  "Lorelei”  was  introduced 
here  by  Mme.  Sembrlch. 

(.uuu  I'KIDAY. 

The  day  of  the  supreme  tragedy  is 
observed  as  a holiday  in  certain  s tat  is 
— Alabama.  Delaware,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana. Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  Tennes- 
see. Attempts  have  been  made  to  make 
it,  a legal  holiday  in  other  states.  In 
England  it  has  long  been  observed  by 
the  suspension  of  business,  chough  the 
Rev.  Robert  Robinson  wrote  a pam- 
j phlet  wherein  he  argued  against  the 
usage,  and  some  dissenters  openly  en- 
[ gage  in  (heir  avocations.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Mansfield  was  so  careless  of  times 
and  seasons  that  he  once  proposed  to 
try  a case  on  Good  Friday,  and  was 
dissuaded  only  by  the  protest  of  one  of 
Cite  counsel  against  following  a prece- 
dent set  by  Pontius  Pilate.  That  most 
accomplished  and  picturesque  artist 
and  cut- throat,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  well 
armed  and  wearing  a shirt  of  mail, 
j thought  that  on  a Good  Friday  “the 
madnesses  of  madmen  might  hq  giving 
themselves  a holiday,”  but  an,  jnhabi- 


Tena  picked  a 'pretty  row 
him,  and  answered  that  Good  F 
or  the  Devil’s  Friday  was  all  the 
to  him,  and  that  he  would  fell  C 
to  .the  ground  with  a spontoon,  w 
upon  Cellini,  shocked  by  his  blasph 
pointed  his  arquebuse  at  liim,  and. 
though  he  had  not  levelled  it  exa 
and  it  wept  off  of  itself,  the  bail,  st: 
ing  a door . and  glancing  back-w 
■wounded  the  blasphemer  in  tlie  th 
so  that  he  fell  dead.  At  least,  tin 
Cellini’s  account  of  ■ the  affair, 
doubt  he  aimed  better  than  he  ad 
ted. 

The  celebration  of  the  day  varied,  i 
different  countries.  In  Ireland  worn  a 
walked  in  the  roads  with  dishevelle 
hair,  barefooted  and  in  their  worst  gai 
ments,  while  in  the  Spanish  and  Porti 
guese  navy  the  sailors  used  to  ban 
Judas  from  the  bowsprit  or  yardanr 
and  dip  him  in  the  water  and  flog  hire 
and  hoot  at  him.  There  were,  nai 
urally,  certain  curious  observances 
superstitions.  Kings  of  England  hai 
lowed  rings,  and,  the  wearers  were  fre 
thenceforth  from  epilepsy.  Eggs  lai 
on  the  ffay  were  preserved  as  good  t 
extinguish  a fire  into  which  -they  migh 
be  thrown.  Three  loaves  baked  in  th 
morning  and  put  into  a heap  of  con 
kept  it  from  being  devoured  by  rats 
mice  or  any  insects  or  worms. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  hot 
closely  the  day  is  observed  in  the  state 
where  it  is  a legal  holiday.  Dr.  Johr 
son  would  not  even  look  at  a proc 
sheet  on  Good  Friday,  though  tb 
printer  was  at  his  heels,  and  he  too 
no  milk  in  his  tea.  "Yet,”  says  Bo 
well,  “when  Mrs.  Desmoulins  ina< 
vertently  poured  it  in,  lie  did  not.r 
ject  it.”  But  When  Boswell,  going  will 
Johnson  to  church  on  Good  Friday,  sa 
several  shops  open,  and  said  that  tt 
immensity  of  London  was  a disadvai 
tage.  for  nobody  was  beeded  by  h 
neighbor,  and  there  was  no  fear  c 
censure  for  not  observing  the  day  a 
it  should  be  kept  and  was  kept  in  tout 
try  towns.  Johnson  answered  that  i 
was  well  observed  even  in  Loudon 
though  London  was  too  large. 

Even  small  towns  in  our  northeri 
states  are  now  too  large  for  solemi 
observances  of  solemn  days.  The  spin 
of  Fast  day  died  long  ago  in  Massa 
Chusetts.  A religious  holiday  now 
would  mean  an  automobile  excursioi 
or  a baseball  game.  Too  many  hdi 
days  are  a curse  to  a nation,  as  Xapo 
Icon  shrewdly  observed.  Yet  would  i 
not  be  a good  thing  at  a set  and  ap 
pointed  time  to  devote  one's  self  t< 
meditation  on  spiritual  things,  to  pa 
aside  materialistic  pursuits;  for  tic 
world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  there 
of.  This  day  may  have  lost  its  ful 
and  complete  significance  to  some,  ant 
yet  to  them  what  day  has  been  of  mor< 
tremendous  importance  in  the  develop 
ment  of  civilization  and  the  history  ol 
tlie  world? 

CHEWING  IX  AFRICA. 

The  Herald,  considering  recently  th< 
etiquette  of  chewers  of  tobacco,  re 
marked  -that  the  Zulus  have  for  aget 
been  immoderate  takers  of  snuff,  am 
asked  if  they  ever  chewed  before  the: 
became  acquainted  with  the  white 
man? 

We  have  been  looking  into  this  en 
tertaining  matter,  and  although  we  ar 
not  yet  able  to  answer  our  own  ques 
tion.  we  have  gained  valuable  informal 
tion.  The  Africans  of  the  east  coasl 
are  inveterate  chewers,  and  Burtoi! 
tells  us  that’  without  tobacco  it  woul< 
be  impossible  for  a traveller  to  pro, 
gress.  The  natives  expect  it  as  a gift! 
Expect?  They  demand  it,  as  did  Gal. 
low  ay  beggars  some  generations  agoj 
“They  are  for  the  most  part  greal 
chewers  of  tobacco,  and  are  so  ad| 
dieted  to  it  that  they  will  ask  for  il 
piece  thereof  from  a stranger  as  he  i] 
riding  on  liis  way;  and  therefore  lej 
not  a traveller  want  an  ounce  or  tw< 
of  roll  tobacco  in  his  pocket,  and  fo:( 
an  inch  or  two  thereof  he  need  no 
fear  the  want  of  a guide  by  day  oi 
night.”  Central  Africans  also  eli#w 
, In  Fuyanvwezi  the  natives  chew  stead 
ily  between  breakfast,  which  is  <.fte* 
j omitted  from  reasons  of  economy,  am, 
I dinner,  which  is  eaten  about  G I\  Mj 
1 When  they  have  no  tobacco  they  takJ 
[ a quid  of  clay,  preferably  that  ot  *n| 
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are  they  alone  in  this.  for 
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bacco  will  do;  for  those  who  use  to 

ide  post  through  the  sandy  deserts, 
tre  they  meet  not  with  anything 
potable  or  edible,  sometimes 
‘ays  together,  they  use  to  <ari> 
alls  or  pills  of  tobacco,  which, 
ut  under  the  tongue,  it  affords  ( 
„ perpetual  moisture,  aud  takes  i 
e edge  of  the  arpetite  for  some  i 
It  seems  that  man.  white,  black  , 
rilow.  is  a ruminant.  He  mn-v 
euip,  tobacco,  clay,  gum,,  sweet 
i nag  T«ot  or  a toothpick:  be  may  say 
tllit  |1C  chews  to  preserve  his  teeth,  to 
uerves,  to  induce  a flow  of 
it  to  aid  in  meditation;  but  lie 
’ Xke  book  of  etiquette  for 
not  yet  written,  should  not 
oral  code;  it  must  be  universal, 
anthropological,  not  merely  etb- 
|al.  interest.  Wc  are  inclined  to 
the  Zulus  were  always  a race 
|,  ■ _ _ — • 

ST  BY  KIMEISEL  QUARTET. 

.arge  Audience  Applauds  the  Finale  of 
Series  of  Concerts  in  the 
Chickering  Series. 


The  last  in  Messrs.  Chickering  & 
Sons’  series  of  chamber  concerts  took 
place  last  evening,  when  the  Kneisel 
quartet  played  the  following  programme 
in  Chickering  Hall:  Brahms’  Quartet  in 
C minor,  op.  51.  No.  1;  Hugo  Arif’s 
Italian  Serenade;  Beethoven’s  Quartet 
in  E minor,  op.  59,  No.  2. 

It  was  pleasant  that  this  quartet 
should  have  played  at  the  last,  as  it 
played  at  the  lirst.  of  a series  of  con- 
certs that  have  proved  a memorable 
feature  of  the  season.  It  was  demon- 
d a year  ago  at  these  concerts 
the  public  was  eager  to  hear  good 
s at  accessible  prices,  and  the  ven- 
has  proved  no  less  successful  this 
in.  .There  is  no  doubt  that  the  can- 
have  attained  the  purpose  for 
they  were  designed,  in  giving 
ure  to  lovers  of  music  for  music's 
for  the  series  has  invariably 
large  audiences,  while  incidental 
ts  at  prohibitive  prices  have  been 
lightly  attended. 

ailed  comment  on  last  evening’s 
ramme  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
ts  played  are  all  familiar  here,  and 
comment  on  the  performance  would 
simple  eulogy.  Wolf's  serenade  is 
ghtnil  music,  and  gives  immediate 
i uninterrupted  pleasure:  Beethoven's 
tet.  if  played  less  well,  would  have 
wed  it  wearily  but  everything  last 
ling  was  a constant  source  of  enjoy- 

ere  was  a good-sized  and  applausive 

flience.  

f t I r qei 

Liszt's  Faust.  Symphony  Pre- 
sented with  Continuity  of 
Thought,  Despite  Barren 
Stretches  and  Repetitions, 


Ihe  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
Gerlcke  conductor,  gave  its  22d  concert 
‘apt  night  in  Symphony  Hail.  Messrs. 
Ben  Davies,  tenor,  and  Wallace  Gocd- 
r c“.  orStanist,  assisted.  The  proeramme 
was  as  follows: 

major  for  organ Bach 

i.51?, fr™>  "Dpr  rreiselmotz" Weber 

waV'11LbL1><‘,1-  from  "I’ai-siral"  . . Wagner 

■TUBS. ::::Colerld^i^ 

is*500d  thins  to  hear  occasionally 
-erf=n  a sol°  instrument  at  these 
man,:  „0rsa.n  recitals  are  considered 
,any  a-s  a bore  unless  there  be  mu- 
Imltatlve  of  a thunder  .storm  or 
- other,  phenomenon  of  nature  or 
nscription  of  the  overture  to  “Will- 
teii  or  the  gavotte  from  “Mig- 
,.,A  .lon£  work-for  solo  organ  with 
estra  accompaniment  is  seldom 
nil  as  music  or  as  a piece  for 
. Mr.  Widor  has  taken  pains  to 
against  the  well  known  opinion 
erlloz  to  this  effect,  but  Berlioz’s  1 
ment  remains  true,  as  do  many 
statements  of  the  creator  of  mod- 
hostration.  whose  instrumentu- 
still  wonderful  and  the  despair 
would-be  imitator,  in  whatever 
y they  play  the  part  of  the  sed-  ! 
ape.  Bach’s  toccata  is  good  music 
t the  same  time  a brilliant  virtu-  i 
ce.  and  it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  ) 


it  as  It  was  written  and  not  as  a tn in- 
scription by  Baser  for  the  orchestra. 
Mr.  Goodrich  pluyed  as  a musician-vir- 
tuoso and  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  audience. 

The  excerpt  from  “Parsifal”  was 
chosen,  of  course,  with  reference  to 
Holy  Week,  but  the  beautiful  music 
may  be  heard  gratefully  at  any  time. 
Some  point  to  this  music  In  answer  to 
the  charge  that  Wagner  was  a tired 
mini  when  he  fat  {Town  to  compose 
"Parsifal":  that  the  vein  of  his  inven- 
tion was  wellnlgh  exhausted.  They  that 
bring  forward  this  charge  smile  a su- 
perior smile  and  say:  "Tills  Good  Friday 
music  that  you  Justly  admire  was  writ- 
ten near  Zurich  20  years  or  more  be- 
fore Wagner  began  to  sketch  the  third 
act  of  ’Parslfar  on  the  Christmas  of 
1878."  But  (ltd  Wagner  In  the  fifties 
sketch  the  music  as  it  exists  today?  Is 
It  fulTy  established  that  he  wrote  near 
Zurich,  in  the  cottage  put  at  his  dis- 
posal by  Otto  Wesendonck,  both  the 
music  and  the  poetry  of  the  scene?  The 
Good  Friday  music  appeals  strongly  to 
those  who  may  say  with  Tschaikowsky : 
"I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  can 
listen  without  laughter,  or  without  be- 
ing bored,  to  those  endless  monologues 
In  which  Parsifal  or  Kundry  and  the 
rest  bewail  their  misfortunes.  Can  wo 
sympathize  with  them?  Can  we  love  or 
hate  them?  Certainly  not;  we  remain 
aloof  from  their  passions,  sentiments, 
triumphs  and  misfortunes." 

But  here  Kundry  has  washed  the  feet 
of  Parsifal,  anointed  them  with  precious 
oil  and  dried  them  with  the  hairs  of  her 
head.  There  is  inevitably  the  thought 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  woman  that  was 
a sinner;  the  thought  of  the  supremo 
tragedy  of  all  the  ages.  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt  that  Wagner  whose  head  in 
the  fifties  was  full  of  a music  drama 
in  which  the  Saviour  should  be  loved 
With  an  earthly  and  passionate  love  by 
Mary  Magdalene,  wrote  the  music  of 
this  scene  then  or  afterward  as  though 
his  Parsifal  and  Kundry  were  in  very 
truth  those  characters. 

Liszt’s  "Faust”  Symphony  has  not 
oeen  played  so  frequently  at  these 
concerts  that  the  music  suffers  from 
familiarity.  When  the  work  was  first 
performed  in  this  country,  at  New  York 
in  1863,  It  was.  dismissed  with  scanty  at- 
tention by  the  Tribune  reviewer,  not 
because  the  concert  was  in  war  time, 
for  the  same  reviewer  wrote  long  no- 
tices of  the  first  performances  in  the 
city  of  Verdi’s  “Aroldo"  and  Gluck’s 
"Orpheus.”  with  Vestvali  as  the  chief 
singer.  No.  the  reviewer  dismissed  the 
"Faust”  contemptuously  and  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  chirping  of  birds 
and  the  grunting  of  swine. 

But  what  has  not  been  written  about 
this  music?  Liszt’s  stanchest  admirers 
differ  as  to  his  intentions.  One  com- 
mentator says  that  the  composer  ab- 
stained rigorously  from  any  musical 
allusion  to  a particular  scene  or  episode 
of  the  drama.  Another  finds  several 
episodes,  as  though  the  music  were  a 
raw  of  pictures.  Another  names  the 
motives  in  the  first  movement  Doubt, 
Longing.  Love.  Pride,  etc.  Still  an- 
other prefers  to  believe  that  Liszt  pre- 
sents his  symphony  as  though  it  were 
in  a bottle  neatly  labelled  "Extract  of 
"Faust.’  ” 

Now  Liszt  himself  refused  to  give 
even  a short  motto  to  any  one  of 
the  movements;  the  titles,  "Faust." 
"Gretchen,”  "Mephistopheles,”  were 
enough,  he  thought,  and  so  they  are. 
His  music  may  Ibe  psychological,  as 
some  of  his  partisans  insist,  but  surely 
it  is  better  that  the  hearers  should  be 
left  to  their  own  psychological  ingen- 
uity in  listening  and  determining.  It 
is  enough  to  be  reminded  by  the  music 
of  Faust’s  conviction  of  the  emptiness 
of  art.  of  hlfe  doubts  and  questionings, 
of  the  conflict  in  his  breast  between 
rebellious  and  meditative  feelings  ;of 
the  touching  simplicity,  purity  and  pas- 
sion of  Gretchen;  and  as  for  Mephis- 
topheles, he  is  the  mocking  spirit  that 
denies,  not  an  amusing  pantomime 
devil,  not  an  affable  person  who  chucks 
Martha  under  the  chin  and  uses  the 
latest  electrical  device  concealed  in  a 
flower  bed  to  aid  Faust  in  his  awk- 
ward task  of  overcoming  Gretchen’s  in- 
nocence. 

The  question,  then,  is  this:  Does  the 
music  impress,  charm,  move,  thrill? 
Even  if  for  the  most  part  It  should  ex- 
cite a feeling  of  repulsion,  it  would 
have  a positive  quality. 

Liszt  is  slowly  coming  into  his  own 
kingdom  as  an  acknowledged  ruler. 
Long  overshadowed  by  Wagner,  who 
owed  much  to  him.  musically  as  In  other 
ways,  he  was  looked  on  chiefly  as  a 
piano  virtuoso  who  had  written  much 
for  his  instrument.  As  the  years  go  by 
he  Is  more  and  more  understood  as  a 
composer  who  created  forms  and  moods. 
There  are  some  who  still  object  to  this 
symphony  because,  forsooth,  there  is 
"little  or  no  development.”  Thus  they 
prove  that  they  do  not  see  any  salva- 
tion for  Faust,  Gretchen  and  Liszt  out- 
side the  strict  sonata  form.  They  are 
no  doubt  estimable  persons  In  family 
life  and  social  relations:  they  would 
serve  with  dignity  as  pallbearers,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  impressive  on  a plat- 
form seated  near  the  presiding  officer 
and  the  orator  of  the  evening:  but  they 
are  unwholesome  companions  m the 
orgies  of  the  Muses,  nor  would  anv  per- 
son sensitive  to  impressions  of  art  seek 
them  out  to  crush  a cup  of  two  with 
them. 

The  performance  last  night  had  been 
carefully'  studied  and  prepared,  and  in 
spite  of  one  or  two  trifling  slips— even 
trifling  slips  are  rare  at  these  concerts— 
it  was  generally  effective  and  often  elo- 
quent. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  dispute  over 
the  beauty  of  the  "Gretchen”  move- 
ment. This  is,  indeed,  the  music  for 
Gretchen.  As  Mr.  Newman  once  said, 
Gounod’s  music,  charming  as  it  Is,  is 
not  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Faust 
and  Marguerite:  it  is  for  any  Edwin 
and  Angelina.  Marguerite  as  depleted 
by  Berlioz  is  more  picturesque,  more 
mediaeval  than  the  Gretchen  of  Liszt, 
and  yel  it  Is  hardly  fair  to  compare 
] the  vocal-orchestral  with  the  purely 
I orchestral.  Liszt  never  was  more  erao- 
| f.iortally  sincere  and  poignantly  emo- 
tional than  In  this  movement,  and  the 
apparition  of  Gretchen  in  the  "Mephis- 
topheles" movement  is  a fine  feat  of 
imaginative  expression. 


though  Mr.  Grr! 
a convincing  ,.o 
the  "Faust"  mi 
tperutlng  and 


al- 


* confessed  (|„n 

ke  succeeded  In  giving 
1 huilty  of  thought  to 
vcment,  there  me  ex 

futile  repetitions  ^ 

are  happily  Imagined,  iind^the  'jjove 
theme  Is  a haunting  one  but  ,,V 
grandiose  motive  is  inherentl vUt..i,i  " 
and  Liszt,  when  the  endeavor?  , 'h  ‘,l|> 
grandiose,  falls  easily  imo°eim?s  .on  p 
matters  not  whether  Liszi'  1 

rowed  hl«  idea  of  Mephlstl 


rowed  ,,,«  idea  df  ' ‘Twffi'A' 

I Parodying  and  mocking 

I I from  Berlioz’s  finale  ,,(•  £.  f . , . . P 
: tastlc  Symphony.  His  task  was  a gr  -u  -'r 

I one  In  strict  parodv.  and  he  new,,, ' , , 
it  with  much  cleverness.  Tie  7 
thorus  however,  is  needed  for  the.  f i’ 
effect.  MephlstoplicleH  docs  not  hav<*  (lie 
Jeaft  tvord  in  this  world  or  the  next 
*nd  the  mystical  chorus  restores  the 

balance  &nd  completes  the  work  in  all 
Its  fulness.  The  symphony  should  ho 
heard  at  closer  intervals  of  time.  Mr. 
Scheel  conducted  it  hero  two  years  ago 
at  a Richard  Strauss  concert,  but  lie. 
puttered  in  detail  and  much  of  the  first 
movement  sounded  worse  than  it 
really  is. 

Mr.  Ben  Davies  is  well  known  to  the 
Symphony  audience.  He  sang  at  one  of 
| these  concerts  for  the  first  time  10  years 
i ago  this  month.  Inasmuch  as  he  sings 
j with  unfailing  good  nature,  in  a breezy, 
manly  way,  with  infinite  gusto,  the  peo- 
ple hear  him  gladly.  He  reminds  us, 
however,  of  Charles  Incledon  a.s  de- 
scribed by  Hazlilt:  "He  Is  a true  old 
| English  singer,  and  there  is  nobody  who 
l goes  through  a drinking  song,  a hunting 
song,  or  a sailor’s  song  like  him.  Hu 
makes  a very  loud  and  agreeable  noise 
without  any  meaning." 

musTc¥ote. 

A concert  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  La« 
faygtte  Goodbar,  soprano,  and  Mr. 
John  H.  Loud,  organist,  in  St.  Mark's 
Church.  Brookline,  ,.n  Tuesday  evening’. 
Mr.  J^oud  wl|l  play  pieces  by  Bcrg- 
; qui»t„  .Gullmant,  Lamore,  G.  Whiting, 
Wider,  and  Mrs.  Goodbar  will  sing 
songs  by  Bizet,  Costa,  Nevin,  Ries  and 
others.  The  concert  will  be  for  the  toeiw 
eftt  of  the  Sunday  School  Fund. 

I [“THE  SEASONS"  TONIGHT 
!'  BY  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN 


a cloth  over  the  k 
eyes.  She  smears 
her  elbow,  and  mac 
nose.  "Glvo  me  a 
nose.”  .suid  Napier. 

'■'*  not  plentiful,  perl 
big.  In  aclion  it 
woodpecker  at  worl 
"Througliout  her  pc 
up  a running  lire  or 
which  keeps  the  audlen 
with  her.”  A eonver 
1 here  are  others,  a> 


Last  Concerts  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  and  the  Boston  Or- 
chestral Club,  Piano  Reci- 
•*  tals  and  Other  Events. 


E were  deeply  impressed 
last  Tuesday  afternoon 
by  the  physical,  strength 
of  Mr.  August  Goellner, 
the  pianist,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Mateau  and 
played  two  solo  pieces— a 
courageous  pianist,  for  he  played  a long 
thing  by  Felix  Draeseke.  The  perform- 
| ance  of  Mr.  Goellner  would  surely  have 
charmed  Mr.  Robert  Crashaw.  This 
Mr.  Crashaw  was  an  Englishman  of 
means,  who  in  the  nineties  of  the  last 
| century  engaged  a brass  band  to  play 
on  hio  lawn  after  dinner.  His  reason 
for  so  doin~  was  a plausible  one:  "I 

j once  laid  my  head  against  a cathedral 
organ  when  it  had  all  its  power  on,  and 

J could  hear  only  a faint  kind  of  distant 
humming.” 

Mr.  Goellner’s  performance  could  not 
nustly  be  described  as  a “rendition,”  for 
there  was  no  suggestion  in  it  of  sur1 
aendermg  either  the  piano  or  his  own 
person.  And  there  is  the  implied  idea 
of  surrender  even  in  the  American  use 
of  the  word.  How,  pray,  did  the  word 
rendition  come  to  mean  in  this  coun- 
'try  a performance?”  Was  it  the  in- 
vention of  some  genteel  person?  For 
history  of  the  word  is  as  follows: 
It  first  meant  the  surrender  of  a place 
garrison,  possession,  etc.;  then  the  sur- 
aenaer  of  ~ 


Mr.  Vladimir  do  Pachmann.  one  of 
vopy  fow  pianists  to  whom  a piano 
will  gladly  surrender  Itself  and  disclaim 

Us  hidden  spell.  There  are  many 

Pianists  who  might  be  moro  entcH, lin- 
ing In  conversation  than  ir,  perform- 
unce.  Another  feat  that  excited  the 
rhetoric ■ of  MUs  Haynes’  press  agent  Is 
• i Her  nil  of  an  ordinary  nature;  *sho 
jJ:ly'V  r Cher’s  Hornpipe’  with  her 
hit  hand  Tankoe  Doodle'  with  her 
right,  .and  whistles  ’Home,  -Sweet 
Home.  Was  the  press  agent,  strange 
jo  say  not  wholly  accurate?  There  are 
learned  men  wiio  Insist  that  the  horn- 
was  named  after  one  Fisher  or 
r ls<;her  and  not  because  It  was  danced 
by  fishermen. 

,UcJm^ere'  waK  aIso  a pianist  of  great 
Iv.i  tlct,'°?-we  sa.y  "was,”  for  his  name 
has  not  been  mentioned  freely  of  late. 
He  was  a pupil  of  the  Berlin  Conserva- 
, ,and  could  play  the  piano  for  30 
mseeutive  hours.  A London  reporter 
lonee  asked  him  how  he  ate  and  drank 
7<i‘i'"ig  One  or  his  recitals.  "I  play  with 
Uft  or  right  hand,”  answered  the 
/ icio  and  with  the  other  I convey  my 
j °oi"  Hon  or  sandwich  to  my  mouth. 

1 here  is  plenty  of  beautiful  music  for 
0ne, , hand.’  Mr.  Berg  had  no  special 
method  ol  training  for  the  ordeal.  H" 
had  not  punched  the  bag,  he  had  not 
run  for  miles  in  a sweater.  He  gave  his 
first  public  recital  when  he  was  5 years 
old.  It’s  the  familiar  story  of  Milo  and 
) the  ox. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Infant  phe- 
nomena in  Boston  are  coolly  advertised. 
i-Noi  long  ago  a little  girl  played  In  a 
small  town  of  this  commonwealth.  The 
programme  was  of  four  pages.  The  first 
bore  a motto:  "Music  is  a heavenly  art; 
nothing  supplants  it  except  True  Love." 

J he  programme  was  annotated.  After 
the  announcement  of  two  pieces  this 
line  was  printed.  "Please  notice  won- 
derful octave  work  for  a child."  and 
alter  the  announcement  of  Liszt’s 
Campanella”  and  the  "Rigoletto"  fan- 
tasia:  "Please  notice  carefully  the  work 
of  Miss  - — ■.  Of  the  seven  most  difficult 
compositions  in  the  world  she  presents 
two  of  them.  Her  technic  and  expres- 
sion of  these  same  pieces  have  been 
pronounced  very  accurate  by  competent 
critics." 

Some  years  ago  a youngster  was 
taken  about  the  country  and  advertised 
a.s  "the  Mozart  of  America.”  The  cir- 
cular written  in  his  praise  was  a won- 
der of  wonders.  It  admitted  the  fact- 
admitted?  it  boasted— that  he  could  not 
read  music,  that  he  could  not  play  by 
ear.  "His  advanced  conception  of  mu- 
sic is  most  noticeable  in  his  fine  minor  i 
solo*.  His  forte  is  rich,  profound  har-  , 
mony.”  Yet  the  youngster  was  not  . 
beetle  browed,  sinister,  unwholesome,  i 
He  is  a bright,  happy  boy  with  golden  I 
hair,  natural  and  unaffected  by  ap-  I 
plau.se;  he  is  robust  in  health,  and  so 
far  as  human  eyes  can  discern  has  be- 
fore him  a glorious  career.”  It.  was  his  I 
habit  to  "render  a gem  of  harmonic  j 
creation.’  'Where  is  he  now? 


Mr.  Johnston  et  AI. 

i|  Tiie  press  agent  has  been  tame  of  late. 

SHis  rhetoric  grew  only  lukewarm  as  lie 
thought  of  young  Arthur  Rubinstein 
( coming  from  an  ill-fated,  bloodstained 
l town  in  Russia,  and  of  his  brother  an 
exile  in  Siberia.  Little  did  he  know  or 
care  that  this  whet  to  public  curiosity 
was  an  old  one.  Mr.  Sala  was  intro- 
duced in  the  fifties  to  'Mile.  Crimea 
Okolska  from  Tartary,  “said  to  be  a 
runaway  serf  of  the  Czar,  and  to  have 
been  thrice  knouted  for  refusing  to  sing 
duets  with  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine.” Some  weeks  afterward  he  learned 
that  she  was  a Miss  Crimmenn  of  the 
Royal  Academy;  that  she  failed  dis- 
mally as  Adelgisa  in  “Norma”  six  years 
before,  and  had  been  on  the  continent 
"to  improve  and  denationalize  her 
name.” 

There  were  glorious  press  agents  long 
before  Mr.  Tody  Hamilton  or  Mr.  R.  B. 
Johnston’s  young  man.  Mr.  Johnston’s 
sworn  affidavit  to  tiie  spell  exerted  by 
“Sada,  the  hypnotic  violinist,”  was  a. 
pretty  attempt.  1-Ie  first  quoted  Cesar 


\u<-Tistirs“«rioPSJ-i)J 11  ’ .as..wh*.,  George  pretty  attempt.  He  first  quot'  d Cesar 
'rn-rmf  T>  v»a^  ,^te  'HvV10  Pally  T<?le_  Thomson:  -"After  hearing  her,  the  se- 
s<aiPcel V riln ^ ” Seward  can  | verest  atheist  could  not  doubt  the  ex- 

of  theyr^nditioSyotfbSttm  es  ln  ^ way  ' ‘stc-nce  of  a supreme  being."  He  then 
i tne  rendition  of  this  man.  The  narfiated  his  own  experience:  "If  I 

j know  anything  in  the  way  of  music- 

meaning  "'giving  up  or  back  or  some-  | and  I think  my  record  bears  me  out  to 
thing"  became  obsolete  in  the  ltth  cen- 

tury.  Then  popped  up  another  meaning  | som  "xtent  that  r (]0_T  know  the  vio- 


"translation,”  which  is  now  common  in 
! the  United  States  and  rare  in  England. 

But  "rendition"  for  performance  is 
I strictly  an  Americanism  and  one  of 
comparatively  recent  date— that  is  to 
say,  one  not  much  over  50  years  old. 
Another  meaning  in  this  country  is  “the 
amount  produced  or  rendered;  the 
yield.” 

There  was  a strange  fascination  ln 
Mr.  Goellner’s  exertion  of  force.  The 
pianist  was  not  offensively  deliberate  in 
his  swatting  of  the  keys.  He  went 
along  as  though  he  could  not  help  it, 
with  the  insouciance  of  nature— like  a 
cow  in  a cornfield.  And  so  he  may  be 


said  to  have  distinctive  quality  in  his  j 


lin.  I cannot  play  it.  or.  in  fact,  play 
any  instrument:  but  1 know  it  when 
played,  as  you  know  good  fruit  from 
had."  Mr.  Johnston  happened  to  be  in 
Brussels  and  lie  went  to  a concert  given 
by  Ysaye.  who  led  in  a little  girl  "all 
smileis  and  blushes,  dressed  in  a simple, 
white  dress,  carrying  a violin.”  Sula 
played  Lalo's  Symphonic  Espagnole. 
have  heard  a few  great  artists  play  It: 
hut  really  'his  was  remarkable.  • * * 
The  audience,  well,  you  should  have 
seen  them:  they  were  as  though  in  a 
trance.  She  cast  such  a spell  over  firm 
with  her  playing,  that  there  was  n lull 
for  at  least  a minute  after  sh 


I display  of  artistry. 

— 4— 

Distinctive  Qualities. 

' V/e  never  heard  Miss  Gertrude  Haynes 
play  the  piano,  and  we  regret  this  bit- 
( terly.  but  we  read  of  her  some  years 
ago.  For  Miss  Haynes,  “besides  her  reg- 
ular selections,  introduces  several  tak- 
ing novelties  in  her  performance.”  She 
plays  with  her  hands  ’behind  her.  with 


When  they  awoke,  you  should 


have  heard  the  tumult.  Yes.  ilia 
word.  She  responded  to  three  encon 
and  I pitied  her.  But  they  would  n 
let  up.  Sin-  finally  came  forward  aga 
and  played  ‘My  Country.  ’Tls  of  Tiie 
Then  I realized  how  grand  it  was  to 
an  American."  .Vote  the  easy,  famili 
style,  that  of  the  late  George  M.  Stc  ir 
in  a horse  ease  before  a "country  jury 
Mr.  Johnston— there  canno;  ).  t 
much  Johnston  when  the  talk  is  abo 
press  agents— was  nappe  ; in  describi! 
the  spell  exerted  by  Mr.  Sane-’,  t 
pianist.  He  told  of  a Hungarian  eou 
toss  who  h id  follov.cd  Mr.  S i ivt  frr 


HE  DECAY  AND  DECLINE  OF 

THE  MUSICAL  PRESS  AGEN1 
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,ftv  to  citv  tor  eight  years;  She  11  ,ttl  ,;x  1/ 

;°ono  "mV  "sauer”1  wo u 1 d* find Hie  r Vi  tt  fn  g 

•merhans  better  that  evening  than  a few 
IdVvs  later  when  I had  to  repeat  the 
orogramme  before  a crowded  audience 
•\tr  lo  nston  even  put  these  words,  into 

■ the  Jmouth  of  Hanslick  “the  eminent 
Jrnusical  authority,  for  the  Freie  P"- 
■iL  * Vienna”’  “Past  nigat  I saw  a idu.\ 
l^lnniine  to  the  highest  aristocracy 
■who  was  so  far  forgetting  horse H as  to  ; 

■ 'fall  down  on  her  knees  on  the  platfoun 

and  screamed  out  for  a kiss. 

*’ — 

A Forgotten  Eulogist. 

Johnston  and'  the  oilier  moderns 
l consult  the  methods  of  the  an- 
Tbey  might  begin  with  the  life 
Leopold  de  Meyer,  the  pianist,  a 
phlct  published  at  London  in  1845.  | 
teen  of  the  32  pages  are  “testimo- 
s”— the  word  “appreciation”  was 
i not  used  in  literary  cant.  These  , 
imouials  were  in  prose  and^  veroe.  j 
poctrv  was  written  by  Mrs*  Bai  , 
o new  and  Mr.  Rosenbery.  the  lat- 
_-.v(.t.t  singer  in  Israel.  Mrs.  Bat  - 
omew  when  sin-  arrayed  herself  m 

°-cbe  of  the  Muse  was  not  to  be  de- 

Harl-  • to  the  distant  »torm 
Uni ool  hy  lie  Meyer's  hand; 

T!u»  < lemon  rears  bis  form. 

is  the  feathered  band: 
n-  ,(.  rrn< h of  elements  Is  mixed 
\v : * voi<f,s  under  ground. 

Wr  Union  breathless  nml  transfixed 
To  that  low  unearthly  sound. 

Ir.  Gilder's  poem  inspired  by  I’ade- 
v^ki's  nlaying  is  not  in  it  wHh  MTS- 
'r»  hf)irtm<*w’8  effusion,  which,  with  the 
fiKi.no,  might  justly  be  applied 
net,  who  was  here  last 


There  is  a prt’se  that  juries  any 
formal  poetry,  the  prose  of  Jejemy  lay 

S,  55WS  S??-— “■ 

**«j  $ tvs,  Wfagfztjsi 

educated  in  the  lap  of  luxury vfe  sudden 
he  wa-s  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  suaoe 
wrench  that  awaited  ^^k.*%Vera 

h; 

i HS5SS 
SSKSfess 

se.V, . Constantinople  he  was  shown  into 

ia"  J Riza  Pacha  approached  him  and, 

presented  lnrn  «n  the  pa^*,  ’wlth' 

with  a goid  s”urj^yvenir— pronouncing 
brllUant,..,  < '^•urjtjSi1  according  to  the 
, the  word  in  I u>k  w'h  hlniaelf  uttered 
wish  r>1  ru'  *-  1 1 1 L ^ 


EJ7WATTP  J0HK3ON’, 

T£,N rOFt.  , ..-.■■., 

word  several  times  with  emptiasb; 
‘Trwzlmdk,  Trwzlmdk,  Trwzlmdk. 

“Envy  and  jealousy  are  indeed  the  in 
evitable  concomitants  of  powei  and, 
place  and  he  who  can  number  no  ene- 
mies in  his  art  will  barely  have  to  boast 
of  that  mediocrity  which  spleen  may 
overlook  and  with  which  exacerbation 
may  iest  content  in  heedless  observa- 
tion.” , _ 

A Digression. 

Mr.  de  Meyer  sweated  violently  when 
he*  played.  The  biographer  explains  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon.  "We  must 
notice  a peculiarity  of  De  Meyer  at  the 
piano,  which  arises  from  any  cause  but 
what  a casual  observer  would  be  led  to 
assigri  to  it,  viz.,  the  violent  heat  into 
which  lip  is  thrown  when  playing.  The 
Aspiration  literally  runs  off  his  brow 
Fike  rafn  and  the  natural  consequence 
lo  Which  this  might  be  inscribed  would 

j&ifS?1 VxerVlon  on  the  pan  of  Leopold 
de  tout,  pas  de  tout. 

fifth 

schuetz'  on  that  occasion.  ._ 

Tnll^among  tlicin^ddler^'and  pianists 
^wcat  Thus  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  old  saw  quoted  by  the  sehteeh  Why 

the 

peeled D ft seff1  V m on g 

l,i,n  "The  harmony  of  “is  consuiu 

bmttWSH 

Herbert  of  Yiv0r-  “It  is  well  known 
on  his  sweet  savo> . chamber  that 

SiB'SE^^SsI 

heyonu  what, either  can  s 


lieved  or  hath  been  observed  in  any- 
else.''  Did  not  Henry  III.  whenhewas  , 
Duke  of  Anjau.  at  a bail,  mop  the  dr  ops 
on  his  face  with  a chemise  of  Mane 
de  Cleves.  who.  dancing  tne  volta  with 
uncommon  abandon  bad  been  tea  > 
Catherine  de  Medicis  into  a dressm^- 
room  where  she  could  don  fresh  gar- 
ments. and  Henry,  picking  up  the  che- 
mise at  random  as  a towel,  fell  tha^ 
moment  passionately  in  love  witn  tne 
late  wearer?  There  are  still  sti  anger 
stories  in  Dr.  Albert  Hagen  s Ospnies- 
iolosie.”  We  remember,  too.  the  ca.e 
of  a ’cellist,  formerly  a member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  who  was 
familiarly  called  by  his  associates  the 
heliotrope."  Last  Tuesday  My.  -Wai- 
teau  was  evidently  heated  by  his  musi- 
cal  exercise,  but  Mr.  Goellnei  did  not  | 
turn  a hair. 


Tributes  to  America. 

Tnis  biography  of  De  Meyer  was  writ-  I 
ten  just  before  Ills  departure  for  Amer-| 
ica.  See  how  our  national  pride  was* 
tickled.  “In  love  for  the  fine  arts,  andB 
in  patronizing  them,  the  Americans* 
yield  to  no  people  on  the  face  of  the* 
globe.  Every  artist  of  whatever  eoun-B 
trv,  clime  or  name,  is  received  wuthH 
open  arms;  and  their  Pur.??  sFj"8Sth..tB 
cut.  and  their  voices  are  lifted  up,  tnat« 
the  stranger  may  depart  with F thnuehB 
aDplause.  But  the  Americans,  though* 
considerate  are  a sensitive  people.  andB 
love  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  medi-B 
oerity  of  talent;  they  are  yet  a young* 
nation,  but  thought  and  judgment  hare* 
o-one  forth  among  them.  givin0  themM 
taste  and  discrimination.  Leopold  de* 
Meyer Is  in  truth  the  greatest  pianist  o» 
this  or  any  other  age  * * and  cen* 
turies  may  yet  roll  over  ere  thee  I 
be  heard  another  Leopold  de iMeye; r.  * 

This  tribute  to  musical  America  "a* 
■paid  fn  1843.  Compare  T Si 

oit/i  the  sour  remark  of  Mr.  v>  • >> • .'r 
belt,  who  contributed  the  article.  Fri^« 
Kreisler."  to  the  revised  Grove  s dk* 
tlonary.  1906:  “Stranply  enongh.  it 

the  American  public  which  nrst  je  * 
ceived  in  him  the  quality  of  g^eatne  * 
which  is  now  universally  attiiou-ea 

him.”  

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portrait* 
of  Miss  Louise  Ormsby.  Mme.  Isabell* 
Bouton,  Messrs.  Edward  Johnson  an* 
Emilio  de  Gogorza.  who  will  sing  in  ■ 
concert  performance  of  “-'Vida  nex  J 

Thursday  night;  of  Miss  Cha  ot. 

Grosvenor,  soprano,  and  Miss  Heie 

Philba.  soprano,  who  will  sing  at 
Lichfield's  concert  in  »e 
1 Theaiie  on  Monday  artern 
| and  of  Mme.  Olga  gamai 
| who  will  play  at  the  S.  mp 
this  week.  . . *u 

' Miss  Ormsby.  who  wul  sms  n 
of  Aida,  was  born  at  Sharon,  t 

studied  here;  afterward  for 

time  in  Florence.  Italy.  ana  i 
to  Paris,  where  sue  suiu 
Mine.  Maichesl  for  about  four  J> 


-•lie  gave  contorts  in  London  mul 
igllsh  provlnc.1I  cities.  9ho  ro- 
I to  this  countty  early  In  the  spring: 
i and  made  In-p  home  In  Now  York, 
i.  Olga  SamarOft  was  born  nt  San 
onio,  Tex..  in  18S0.  Her  maiden 
i was  Hlckcnlooper  and  she  Is  of 
lan-Busslati  descent.  Her  girlhood 
spent  in  u convent  in  1’arls.  and 


was  epciiL  in  u convent  in  x in  is.  1UIU 

she  studied  the  piano  with  Murmontel. 
In  1895  she  entered  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory. where  sh  • ••  • 

Jelaborde. 


studied  five  years  with 

Defaborde.  Slie  afterward  went  to  Ber- 
lin to  tnke  lessons  of  Ernst  Jcdllczka. 
Her  first  public  appearance  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall.  New 
York,  Jan.  18.  1903.  Her  first  appearance 
in  Boston  was  at  a concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  quartet,  April  10,  1905,  when 
she  played  with  Mr.  Krnsselt  Saint 
Saens'  'cello  sonata  In  C minor.  She 
went  to  London  and  gave  concerts  there 
with  much  such  success  in  May  and 
Ijune.  She  gave  recitals  hero  in  Stein- 
er: Hall  Nov.  93.  1903.  Jan.  20.  1908,  and 
one  in  flickering  Hail  Feb.  18.  1908. 

A singer.  Mrs.  Henrietta  Maria  Shear- 
er. whose  professional  name  Is  Macken- 
zie, sought  lately  in  London  to  recover 
from  Hr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  the  well 
known  musician,  a chased  silver  watch, 
once  owned  by  Handel.  Dr.  Cummings 
pleaded  In  defence  a bona  lide  purchase 
from  a Mr.  Stafford  Smith,  and  stated 
that  lie  was  mainly  influenced  in  tlio 
purchase  of  the  watch  by  a represonta- 
tlofl  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  straitened 
circumstances.  Mrs.  Shearer,  it  ap- 
pears. confided  her  intention  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  watch  to  a person,  through  J 
whom  it  was  passed  to  a Mr.  Stafford  1 
Smith,  who  sold  the  watch  to  Dr.  Cum- 
mings for  £50.  although  £150  had  been 
previously  refused  for  It.  This  offer  of 
£150  was  made  by  two  Americans  in 
1888.  Tlie  case  was  settled  between  the 
parties. 

Don  T.orcnzo  Perosi  has  finished  a 
symphony  in  the  classic  form,  which 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Milan.  It  is  said  that  lie  worked  on  it 
for  a year.  Perosi  has  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  so  much  time  on  any 
serious  woefcr  He  will  write  you  an 
oratorio  while  you  wait. 

Adelina  Patti  has  been  talking  In 
Rome.  She  thinks  that  the  Italian  sing- 
ers of  today  use  too  much  voice  and  too 
much  breath:  therefore  their  tones  wab- 
ble. and  the  text  loses  in  poetic  ex- 
pression. 

M nnie  Tracey  has  been  singing  with 
great  success  in  concert  In  Paris.  The 
critics  were  warm  in  praise,  and,  un- 
like their  colleagues  at  Rouen  and  some 
■other  towns,  did  r.ot  refer  rudely  to  her 
size. 

A Chicago  singer.  Jennie  Osborn  Han- 
nah. has  been  engaged  for  the  Leipsic 
Opera  House,,  after  one  trial  perform- 
ance as  Elisabeth  in  "Tannhaeuser,” 
March  IS.  Her  husband  is  the  United 
States  consul  a:  Madgeburg.  and  he  Is 
described  as  "genial.”  The  Musical 
Courier  correspondent  says  the  story  of 


— ; — ig-n  r<-  MOflre)  and  fllSHT.  ntm 

anus  by  Mozart  and  Gounod.  An  over- 
ture, the  result  of  studies  made  by  the 
members  of  Mr.  Converse's  class  In 
composition  at  Harvard  University,  was 
tho  first  work  of  Harvard  students  per- 
formed since  the  announcement  a short 
time  a|to  of  the  nlllanco  between  Har- 
vard 1 diversity  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich  conducted  all  but  two  of  the 
pieces. 

Mary  Desmond,  an  English  contralto, 
win  give  a concert  in  stclnert  Hall  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  April  21,  when  she 
win  sing  songs  by  Elgar.  Godard.  Han- 
s’®1- Miss  Lang.  Schubert  and  Richard 
Htrauss.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
1‘arplM.  and  Mr.  Al- 
fred De  Y oto.  pianist.  Miss  Desmond 

vu.tLc?mmwnded  to  sine  before  Queen 
Victoria  when  she  was  last  in  Dublin, 
and  also  has  sung  before  the  present 
King  and  Queen  of  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Black  will  give  a. 

School*  ir*  ntlieoj  •VV1,lltn®y  International 
24t?  Huntington  avenue, 
evening  nt  8:13.  Mr.  Black, 
nil1, - p lov®  80nF  from  "Die  AValk- 
CarMii  an^  *?nga  by  Pergolesl,  Bassonl, 
tsan  i ' 90Sta’  von  Fielitz.  Whelplev 
HonnlH  fA°rm  "Majid").  Elgar  end 
Ronald.  Mrs.  Black  will  plnv  piano 
PV?.<?03  by  Bach,  Schubert  and  Brahms, 
of  (VL*  i;isued  ,or  tl,e  original  date 

quartet  concert  will  be 
ffood  on  Monday  evening*,  and  the  fact 
that  the  plans  of  Chickering  and  Potter 

ehnilvf  rit,e?2ent  3 !y  'th®  s:lmo  make  anv 
n the  seats  assigned  tlie  ticket 
holders  unnecessary. 
h'r!^srand  opera  rehearsal  announced 
Bonney  Lichfield  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  on  Monday  after- 

eft  2?d’  ,'V- 11  affor<1  an  opportu- 

I ?‘ty  of  hearing  'M.sses  Charlotte  Grosve- 
™ r;  Helen  Phi  ba  and  Saliie  Eaton. 
Tickets  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Mudgett  at 
Symphony  Hall  up  to  tile  day  of  the  re- 
boxrofficend  suose(luently  at  the  theatre 

J1'*  box  office  at  Symphony  Hall  will 
b5  ope"  at  1°  clock  today  for  the  sale 
of  the  limited  number  of  seats  remaln- 
iHgr  unsold  for  the  performance  of 
Hadyn  s Seasons”  by  the  Handel  and 
.Haydn. 

PEOPLE’S  CHORAL  UNION. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union  will  give 
a performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "Eli- 
jah" in  Symphony  Hall  next  Sunday 
evening  at  7:30.  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Cole 
will  conduct,  and  the  quartet  of  sing- 
ers will  be  Miss  Lucy  Anne  Allen,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Cushing  Child,  Messrs.  George 
Deane  and  Charles  Delmont.  Miss  Elsa 
Hcindl,  soprano,  and  Miss  Clara  Stau- 
denmayer.  alto;  Mr.  Herman  Shedd, 
organist;  Miss  Edith  Snow,  accom- 
panist, and  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  will  assist.  Tick- 
ets are  now  on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall 
and  at  the  store  of  the  Oliver  Ditson 
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excerpts  from  Wldor's  new  ©prr.i  will 
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her  operatic  venture  is  “that  of 
shrewd  woman,  a beautiful 
superb  routine  in  ti 

She  coached  mui  .vnne.  suener  

the  time  wa"*  dfrector^f*  o!e  Lelnstc  Performance  of  “Elijah”  is  the 

opera.  A native  of  Ohio  she  went  to  ™,ost  ambitious  attempt  of  the  People's 
Chicago  early  in  the  nineties  1 C t0  C21-?.raI  Union.  The  best  proof  of  the 
Tlwo  letters  of  Berlioz  hitherto  tin-  of  the  members  to  appreciate 

re  annpmvrn  tllc  Guide  ^ 


OPERAS'. 

."Aplirodlto,"  libretto  founded  on  Pierre 
Louys'  romance,  by  Louis  dc  Gramont, 
music  by  Camillo  d'Erianger.  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique,  Pans, 
March  27.  Tlie  librettist  revised  and 
corrected  the  romance  for  the  use  of 
schools.  Ho  used  only  the  story  of 
Chrysis  and  the  sculptor.  Tho  slave  is 
not  crucified  on  the  stage,  and  oth  r 
pleasant  Incidents  are  cut  out.  Further- 
more tlie  singular  ending  of  the  sculp- 
tor's passion  for  Chrysis  is  changed  so 
that  there  may  be  a long  and  passion- 
ate love  duet.  The  music  is  said  to  be 
at  times  polsy,  and  the  orchestration  so 
thick  that  tho  lext  is  often  covered  and 
the  hearer  unacquainted  with  the  novel 
? unable  to  discover  what  is  going  or 
■Gentler  and  melancholy  pajjes  ar» 
praised  especially  those  of  the  temple 
with  the  prayers  and  dances  of  courti- 
sans.  the  first  appearance  of  Chrysis 
the  scenes  of  the  prison  and  cemetery 
and  much  of  tlie  long  duet  Marv 
Garden,  the  Chrysis,  "did  not  sing  lie- 
part,  but  she  murmured  the  speech 
without  care  for  enunciation,  and  since 
she  attacked  her  tones  below,  and  used 
continually  the  portamento,  everythin- 
she  said  was  vague  and  at  last  tirB-; 
some. 

"The  Four  Boors,”  a musical  comedy 
by  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari.  was  pro-; 
duced  at  Munich,  March  19.  The  text! 
is  founded  on  a comedy  by  Goldoni 
and  it  is  said  to  be  amusing.  The  music 
has  ingenious  details.  There  is  per- 
haps too  much  orchestral  humor,  and  it 
Is  not  always  original.  The  melodic  in 
vention  is  weak  and  unimportant. 

Louis  A.  Coorne’s  opera  "Zenobia  ” 
produced  in  Bremen  last  December  js 
now  rehearsing  for  performance  in  \nt 
werp. 

A little  opera,  “Le  Coeur  du  Maulin’.' 
by  Deodat  de  Severac,  will  be  pet- 
formed  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris 
next  season. 

D’Harcourt’s  "Tasso”  was  performed 
at  Antwerp,  March  22.  The  overture 
was  played  here  lately  at  a Symphony! 
concert. 

Hugo  Wolf’s  "Corregidor,”  performed 
at  Berlin,  made  little  impression  at  the 
new  Opera  Comique,  although  it  was 
carefully  produced. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 


eautiful  voice  and  t n at  tbe.  store,of  the  Olive.-  Ditson  , MUblU  OF  THE  WEEK, 

the  business  of  a K«ny'-  A c0.mplet<r  book  ?f  the  words  f SUNDAY-Symphony  Hall.  7:30  I\  M.  Handel 

ed  with  Mme.  SucheV  ei1  t0  each  one  1X1  audi-  and  Haydn  Society’s  fourth  and  last’ concert. 

Ur.  Nikisch.  who  at  ° The  ner  fnrtmnr.  .u.  W *>' 


Musical a^>?e?re<^  1,1  L,,t;  'juiuv 
.'lueicaie,  addressed  from  Rome  to  the 

ari^evtr  Gul*loniet.  in  1831-2.  Tliev 
characteristic,  not  to  sav 
'ntensc-lj  neurotic,  and  almost-  persuade 
savs^bn8/^  With  U’V  French  C,  it, c who 
Ber?iozhhflihn^  con?rm  the  opinion  that 
self  and  th ni  greater  enemy  than  him- 
c haracte'r ‘wn « ?i's  rest,es?  -''nd  difficult 

Irni  hii  uas  the  rea*  Or  gin  of  all  the 
Pained  inWhthre°C  he  80  1 o u cl  1 >•  corn- 
career6  Ret  h®,  C0Urse  of  his  musical 
career.  Both  documents  are  full  of  e\- 

travagant  grubiblings.  of  which  :1m  iti'l- 
musicians  get  their  full  share  "Fo- 
musicians.  Rossini  excepted  " he 
s.  one  counts  Bellini.  Coccia,  Vac- 
h^tS  a11  these  z°od  men,  1 

were  m harlJ’'  ,but  if  tile  devil 

the Li--31',6  *¥"'  I shouldn't  stand  in 
wienaj.  —London  Telegraph. 

"j-  local. 

. "^be  s‘xfh  and  last  symphony  concert 
m Cambridge  will  be  given  in  Sanders 
ineatre  on  next  Thursday  evening  at 

niL°ol0Ck-  Th€  soloisf  w-m  be  Mme. 

ga  Samaroff,  pianist.  She  will  plav 
Ki.-zts  concerto  in  E-flat.  The  .eyffi- 
Phony  will  be  Brahm’s  in  E minor.  No. 

• Toe>  programme  will  also  include 
u:,,“  verture  to  "Egmo>q,"  and 

?,li‘  "Trfs^anc’,.nd  ?p  fi  ?"d  Lioestou  from 

ung  Tvlstan  und  Isolde.” 

r'e  olyneBehd,i^rvfrin»  quartet  (Miss  Car- 
e"1  Helen  Anna  Eichnorn.  Miss 

,j5  White)  and  3'r,ss  Charlotte 

" Hall  oa  \ !„K,  C a concert  m Sceinei-L 
wn*  Sn.  Monday  evemnsr,  the  °3d  Mr 
'vil1  tra  will**0*1?  of  the  Symphony  orches- 
i Bahai.'i  afa‘*t  in  the  performance  of 
"Inland  a Pon!sI"iflet  qujntet-  A Berceuse 
'■‘fld’Osten ' endrldis,"  by 
"0‘  and  Litt(loWko"ii  , s°kol°ff,  Glazounoff 
r,”-|  v.zo  l,  Wl11  be  Played- 
H recital  hlarLA'  St°well  announces  a 
vas  dM  i.?,L.1ierKpuJp11-  Miss  Ethel  Jor- 

lin  Poner  H^l  Geor”e  Y.  Kells, 

Mito  rordi-,  on. Wednesday  afternoon. 
i'J  :i®JcJ?nrdan  will  play  Schumann's 
bv-  S-r'  GIlpg's  concerto,  and 
by  Chopin,  Schubert,  Raff  a'nd 

rt™V‘3e  mg'L^diool  will  give  a 
‘honv  Hal  'Tnaydli s "Seasons"  m 
u?rar  ” Thursday,  the  2Bth. 
e Trnlf!-*  T.1  1 be  given  by  Mr. 
eteTn  °bC°  VIU  P°ttbr  Hal1  °n  Mon- 
1 Vhv  xfi-  tf-'e  3otb-,  He  WH1  be  as- 
tfr  aE?an,uel  Fiedler.  vioiin- 

v r-.ril  Sopiesky,  tenor;  Mine.  J. 
ir  ' reader-  and  the  Savoy  sex- 
JanistXan<Ier  A'  Bruni  will  be  the 
oncert  Was  given  by  the  advanced 
atorv  We  iju:  ■ N.ew  England  Con- 
EL0/i.,?f„^us,c  in  Jordan  Hall  last 
-timr  Members  of  the 

}“}&  class  and  the  conservatory 

lrtrK^faSslsAed*^  This  was  the  last 
fall i !e  Easter  vacation,  and 
„ was  filled  to  the  doors.  The 
nme  included  Guilmant’s  organ 
my  in  D minor,  piano  pieces  bv 
nfin  y\b,fyn  B i m s k y - K o° -salt  off 

rto  m e sharp,  minor,  played  by 


‘ho  oraLprio  is  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
a^c  attendance  at  the  rehearsals  ha* 
‘ ovor  been  so  large  as  during  the  study 
r-ha-'J?  T^°r!'  fhe  n,'st  concert  of  the 
Mav  22  Sots”  yive  i in  Music  HaJll 
S rJS  Jbe  programme  included, 
,..p”e  Battle  Hymn  ot  the  Republic  ” 
-er°  T^;e'  ° Country.”  and  Randeg- 
h itrk  -tin!,i0t  tllp  13.9th  psalm.  the| 
latter  being  the  most  difficult  number. 


A 


m 


MR.  GERICKE’S  BENEFIT. 

Mr.  Gerickc  lias  arranged  a most  at 
tractive  programme  for  his  benefit  eon 
cert  in  Symphony  Hail  on  Tuesdajl 
evening,  April  24.  The  first  number 
will  be  "The  Leonore”  overture.  No.  3 
one  of  Mr.  Gericke's  “war  horses.”  Til" 
symphony  will  be  Cesar  Franck's  in  , 

estn°noirite  ^’°rk . which  marks  the  high 
| eat  point  ol  achievement  attained  ov- 
er? yrZfer,  Snh°°‘  of  French  compel 
, G:-  will  come  an  aria  vet  un- 

?o^mWS:hich  Mnle'  Gad«ki  Will  sing 
Goldmark  s popular  "Sakuntala”  over- 

■Scene  ,arli?n  efitiaily  r tbe  "Immolation 
cSc;,  . so-called,  from  "Dusk  of  tlio 

ihe  inns!?  H !lcib  Mme.  Gadski  will  sing 
??to  ?!  allotted  to  Bruennhilde.  Tho 
J?,,  seats  for  this  concert  opened  on 
«frablJUSfy'  aud  While  there  are  de- 
- ruble  seats  still  to  be  had,  they  are 
IS rapidly  so  that'  it  IS  ad- 
wasf]  no  time.'1  ndinS  purchasers  to 

"AIDA”  AT  JORDAN  HALL. 

A erdi  s "Aida”  will  be  performed  in 
Jordan  ’Hall  in  concert  form  next  Thurs- 
day evening.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
before  in  this  city  to  give  the  opera  in 
this  iorm.  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  who  will  j 
direct,  has  found  the  opera  a great  at- 1 
“u,in  other  cities  during  his  fes- 
oarrs  ~mr  1 1,1  r.ecerit  years.  The  solo 

low!;*  && £s,?‘sr±i Z!.™?"*  ^da. 


prano;  Mr.  Ben  Davies,  tenor f Mr!  Henri  G. 
vti-01  Tucker,  organist,  and 

Yfrtxm.v1  Mollenhauer.  conductor. 

— thflb  .'md  last  concert  of  the  Knet- 
Messrs.  Lougy,  oboe;  Ixieffler, 
viola,  and  Gebhard.  piano,  will  assist.  Two 
Jtnapsodies  for  oboe,  viola  anil  pi-mo  on 
l>y  RolIiDnt:  quartet  in  Ejbajor.  Mo- 
130  : Beethoveu  3 Quartet  in  B flat  major,  op. 

TOESDAY-Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M„  piano  reci- 
by  Mr-  George  Copeland.  Jr.  Beethoven  s 
??„i-t  Ni?Rassl:inata-  Bach's  Chromatic  Fan- 
tasia  Caprice  on  airs  from  "Alceste.”  GIucU- 
jaint  Saens.  and  Debussy’s  Passepied. "Claire 
de  Tame.”  and  Prelude 

?aJl-  8H5  P.  M..  second  and  last 
r!??-ert  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 

numiSto  conductor.  Two  orchestral 

Christmas  March”  and  "Sea 
h'®.1”  T fr?P  Wldor’s  opera.  "Pccheurs  de 
,,aWt‘Je“u  '•  Bourgault-Dueoudray’s  ”Catu- 
Rhapsody” ; Andre  Caplet’s  ”Impres- 
slop  d Antumne.  Elegy  for  saxophone  (Mrs. 
.L?,'  HalP:  Moszkowski’s  Largbetto  and  In- 
tv°L  ‘W0  ^leacs  in  canon  form.  Schu- 
mann.Dpbois:  Ohabrier's  "Espana”  (by  re- 

THUItSDAY— steinert  Hall,  3 P.  Of.,  two- 
t*  1 it>y  5irs'  Thomas  Tapper  and 
t !!LA^ una  Lockwood,  in  aid  of  the  Norwegian 
?n  r!e!,a?iCbuiCu  in  B°s<on.  Mozart's  Sonata 
? “ u^ajor.  Schumann's  Andante  and  Varia- 
tn0nS  B j* I:  major.  Reinccke's  Impromptu 
a. ‘hpn!c  from  Schumann's  "Manfred”  and 
Iv?,VI°^  i0n  J,1!,  an  oId  Frcncii  song.  Miss 
v lawhitney  White,  soprano,  will  sing  some 
Sk S<Sss  o£  America.”  American 
songs  by  Root.  Hanb.v  and  StcpJien  C.  Fos- 
ter. aS  HaZCi  Dell.”  "Gentle  Annie  ” **rua 


"Old 

of 


S'f®  ’" ‘Hazel' Deib”  "Gentle  Annie, 

Black  Joe  ’ "Old  Folks  at  Home.” 

Vcrdi’?U"AI?ai-'>  t8  IM"  performance 
I-I, It.’.L-  e da  in  concert  form, 
f '1,1 DA5— -Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  VI  23d 

M-rSreH  !be  B°S":n  S-Tmp! !"-'iy  Or- 
i1  a-  Gericke.  conductor.  Meudels- 

%}■]'  ,„  overture  in  A major  r’Iiaiian"i; 
l, ue„  s piano  concert,,  i„  minor  (Mine 
Olga  samaroff.  pianist):  Richard  Strnussv 
P?*m'  "Yhns  Spake  Zarathustra"  ; 
svriSIn.v^F0  fo  "Huryanthe." 
bAXLRDAi— Symphony  Hall,  8 I’  M 

°f  tLie  Bost0il  Symphony  Orohesu'a 
Iio^rammo  as  on  I*  nda.y  afternoon. 


r A,,:'  ' A uc  dsoignea  as  lOIIOWS:  Aida 
tS^1ST»  ^rmsby;  Amneris,  Isabel  Bou- 

\m?nasaroanriS'  , Edward  J-  Johnson; 
r uS;  El  de  Gogorza;  Ramfis,  L. 
-ts.  Merrill,  the  messenger,  W C Stan- 
wood;  the  king.  W.  h Kennev  Th« 
Mforus  will  number  260  voice!  and  thlre 
ciansbeTaheP'Ck.ed  «rch«tra  of  50  musi- 

Sympho^eHSa'k^fetS  Continues  at 

BOSTON  ORCHESTRAL  CLUB. 

The  programme  of  the  second  and  iast 
concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club 
m Jordan  -Hall,  on  Tuesday  night,  i* 
given  in  full  in  “Music  of  the  Week" 
and  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  one  of  un- 
!,8ua!  illterest.  Bourgauot  Ducondray’s 
'Cambodian  Rhapsody”  will  be  per- 

th™rhaDs!dvf«!  the  fi,rst  time’  ‘hough 
velr?  ago  df\  i -S  Produccl‘  in  Paris  06 
years  ago.  It  is  in  two  movements.  The 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conductor,  gave  tho 
fourth  and  last  concert  of  its  91st  sea- 
son, last  night,  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
oratorio  performed  was  Haydn's  "Sea- 
sons. ’ The  society  was  assisted  by 
Mme.  Anita  Rio,  soprano;  Mr.  Ben 
Davies,  tenor;  Mr.  Henri  G.  Scott,  bass; 
Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  organist,  and  an  or- 
chestra with  Mr,  J.  W.  Crowley  con- 
cert master.  There  was  a large,  well 
entcrtained  and  applausive  audience. 
Haydn’s  ' Seasons"  has  not  been  per- 
vm?,d  bere  as  a whole  at  a Handel 
and  Haydn  concert  since  the  seventies, 
i i£«nW,as  a performance  by  tlie  Cecilia 
in  1890.  but  it  was  one  only  of  excerpts 
and  of  poor  quality.  Then,  as  last  night, 
tne  great  chorus  that  ends  the  section 
Autumn,"  was  omitted. 


did  not  troll  out  lustily  the  Ir 
words:  - 

".Vow  let  ii*  brim  the  foaming  , up( 
hush  It  un.  pri'ira  It  nn,  m-ml  It  around  ! 
Then  let  us  nlng  |u  rtinnui  full. 

The  JoyniiH  produce  from  the  grape. 

All  hull  to  the  wine,  old  ugo'a  friend. 

Of  rare  anil  grief  the  mire!" 

'The  Handel  nnd  Haydn  In  1873  was 
not  so  squeamish.  This  chorus  was  then 
Hung,  and  Mr.  John  fl.  Dwight,  who 
looked  kindly  on  a bottle  of  champagne 
and  a dish  of  lobster  salad,  found  that 
the  performance  was  not  sufficiently 
bacchanalian.  Whv  should  the  society 
“t  tills  late  day  cut  out  the  climax  or 
the  music  In  "Autumn''?  As  the  per- 
formance was  over  before  11  P.  M.,  the 
chorus.  If  It  had  been  sung,  could’  not 
have  been  construed  by  any  fair-minded 
person  as  an  Injudicious  expression  ot 
opinion  concerning  the  12  o'clock  law. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  directors  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  had  the  fear  or  Mr- 
John  B.  Moran,  the  Watch  and  Ward 
Society  and  the  Prohibition  party  l.e- 
fore  them?  Perhaps  the  words  In  praise 
ol  tho  Demon  Rum  were  pasted  over  so 
that  the  members  of  the  chorus  could 
not  he  contaminated  or  have  an  unholy 
Hoist  aroused  by  reading  them 
And  yet.  we  hasten  to  add.  tlie  “Sea- 
sons • Is  i highly  moral  oratorio.  The 
farmer,  Simon.  Lucas,  the  young  coun- 
tryman. and  Jane  are  worthy  persons 
They  sing  of  the  rich  gifts  of  indus- 
try— they  are  stand-patters-they  chant 
,,le  .praise  of  "each  form  of  virtuous 
Ilte.  Jane  is  neither  gay  nor  painted- 
tile  text  thus  instructs  us:  she  prefers 
an  honest  heart  to  a gaudy  dress  A 
modest  girl,  this  Jane.  Does  she  not 
sing 

Pure  within  ns  fair  without 
Ought  the  virgin  breast  to  he. 

Loveliest  iu  concealment, 
and  as  she  sings  this  in  winter  and 
in  her  country  home,  unprovided  of 
course  with  any  modern  apparatus  for 
heating,  she  is  a*  prudent  as  she  is 
modest.  No  pneumonia  corsage  for  her 
J lien  consider  Simon.  In  "Autumn”  lie 
bur,rahs  for  "the  vintage  nigh."  But 
m Winter’  he  sees  the  error  of  his 
ways. 

Where  now  nr0  fled  the  mirthful  dars. 
in  wanton  pleasure  past? 

And  where,  alas!  those  festive  nights, 

In  giddy  revels  spent'/ 

Alt  vanished  like  a dream. 

For  nought  but  truth  remains!  <, 
Naught  but  trutii  and  a disordered  i 
stomach,  with  symptoms  of  cirrohosis  I 
of  the  liver  or  of  dull  or  shooting  pains 
m tlie  kidneys.  Simon  knows  the  de-  ' 
pression  that  follows,  as  the  night  the 
day.  alcoholic  stimulation.  But  to  drive 
home  the  moral  to  every  man  Jack  in 
the  audience,  the  great  chorus  "Joy- 
ful the  Liquor  Flows"  should  have  been 
sung  and  sting  with  demoniacal  fel-vor. 

How  fresh  and  melodious  and  enter- 
taining is  this  music  of  Haydn  writicn 
in  his  old  age!  There  are  tunes  enough 
for  a dozen  modern  operettas  and  a 
dozen  chamber  works.  And  this  music 
was  composed  apparently  witli  the  e:se 
and  the  spontaneity  of  a master  in  the 
maturity  of  his  power  and  with  til'  r n- 
thuslasm  of  ambitious  youth.  The 
“Seasons”  was  produced  when  Haydn 
was  in  his  70th  year.  There  is,  how- 
ever. a still  more  remarkable  instance, 
for  "Faistaff”  was  produced  when  Verdi 
was  SO  years  old.  There  are  naive  pas- 
sages in  Haydn’s  oratorio,  but  the 
naivete  Is  delightful.  The  strictiv  imi- 
tative music  may  provoke  a smile,  but 
remember  when  this  music  was  com- 
posed. It  is  a good  thing  to  remember 
m these  days  when  every  young  com- 
poser wishes  to  set  music  to  a uossi- 
inistic  tract  or  to  portrav  tlie  woe  ni 
the  universe  in  a symphonic  poem,  that 
Haydn  at  an  age  when  the  Jovs  in  life 
as  they  are  commonly  understood  were 
to  him  chiefly  in  the  memory  was  in- 
stinctively cheerful  in  music,  and  that 
this  music,  now  over  a century  old,  still 
entertains  and  gives  delight. 

The  performance  was,  as  a rule.  ex-» 
ceilent.  The  chorus  sang  with  anima- 
tion and  with  suitable  expression  al- 
though the  volume  of  tone  coming  from 
so  many  was  at  times  surprisingly 
small.  The  orchestra  played  with  spirit 
and  accompanied  the  solos  and  concert- 
ed numbers  sympathetically.  Mme.  Rio 
showed  the  .fine  artistic  qualities  that 
have  put  her  at  the  head  of  American 
sopranos  in  oratorio.  She  will  soon 
make  Berlin  her  dwelling  place,  and 
her  departue  will  be  a serious  loss  to 
tlie  musical  life  of  this  country.  There 
Is  no  woman  who  bv  beauty  of  vo  ce 
vocal  artistry  and  musical  intelligence 
will  immediately  fill  her  place.  Mr. 
Davis  sang  with  a finer  sense  of  differ- 
entiation in  sentiment  than  is  his  wont. 

Ho  is  always  a free,  straightforward, 
manly  singer,  but  last  night  he  was 
more  than  this.  His  interpretation  of  - '1 
'Distressful  nautre  fainting  sinks!”  *' 
was  admirable  in  all  respects,  and  tlie 
love  duet  of  Lucas  and  Jane  richly  de- 
served the  hearty  and  long  continued 
applause. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  these  concerts,  has  a good  voice 
and  he  sings  with  understanding;  but  he 
is  more  fortunate  in  animated  phrases 
than  in  those  that  arc  sustained.  The 
latter  last  night  were  disfigured  by  a 
tremolo.  ' 


f 
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LAST  CONCERT  BY 


~ The  Kneisel  quartet  save  the  fifth  and 
last  concert  of  its  21st  season  last  nigh 
in  dickering  Hall.  The  prograram.  in- 
cluded Charles  Martin  Loeffler’s  Two 
Rhapsodies  for  oboe,  viola  and  piano  on 
poems  by  Maurice  Rollinat  (played  by 
Messrs.  Longy,  Loeffler  and  Gebhard); 
Mozart’s  quartet  In  E flat  major,  and 
Beethoven's  quartet  in  B flat  major, 
op.  130. 

Mr.  Loeffler’s  Rhapsodies  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a concert 
of  the  Longy  Club,  Dec.  16,  1901.  They 
have  been  played  here  in  private  and 
they  were  published  in  a sumptuous 


TheVl'ta'6Rf~death  lightens  the  affection  ] 
and  feeds  the  flame. 

These  rhapsodies  are  more  imagina- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  more  human 
than  Rollinat’s  poems,  beautiful  as  the 
verses  are.  The  music  Is  much  more 
than  a pictorial  triumph.  It  reaches  the 
soul  and  stirs  its  depths.  The  display  of 
fine  workmanship,  the  exhibition  of  an 
unerring  sense  of  tonal  color  and  har- 
monic expression— these  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Doeffler;  but  they  serve 
chiefly  to  enhance  the  emotional  sub- 
stance and  the  imaginative  thought. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  perform- 
ance was  wholly  admirable.  j 

The  Kneisels  played  Mozart’s  quartet 
with  finesse,  with  their  accustomed  and 
indisputable  skill,  but  this  music  seemed 
only  a pretty  tinkle  after  the  rhapso- 
dies. The  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
quartet  brought  an  orthodox  and  serious 
ending  to  the  concerts  of  the  season. 


form  this  season. 

When  they  were  played  some  montns 
ago  m New  York,  there  were  protests 
against  the  poems  of  Rollinat— ’’ The 
Pool”  and  "The  Bagpipe."  The  verses 
were  characterized  as  indescribably 
morbid  and  unwholesome.  The  poet, 
now  dead,  was  described  as  a decadent, 
a terrible  reproach,  terrible  chiefly  by 
reason  of  its  vagueness,  for  it  was  only 
too  apparent  that  the  men  bringing  this 
atrocious  charge  were  hardly  able  *.o 
define  the  word  decadent.  If  Rollinat  s 
•‘Pool’’  is  morbid,  1 then  Nature  herself 
is  morbid.  This  pool  is  full  of  very 
old  and  blind  fish.  ’Consumptive  frogs 
reveal  its  hidden  locality.  Tne  moon 
peers  in  it  to  see  herself,  the  fantasti- 
cal moon  with  snub  nose  and  toothless 
gums,  as  though  a skull  lighted  within 
should  look  into  a tarnished  mirror  to 
admire  itself.  . „ , 

Is  there  anything  especially  unwhole- 
some in  this  idea?  Nature  has  her 
whimsicalities,  ironies,  diseases,  there 
are  trees  that  weep  gummy  tea™  ovei 
the  sins  of  their  youth,  shake  feebly 
hideous  branches,  or  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  their  swollen  and  festering 
trunks.  There  are  moors  that  are 
tragic  in  their  loneliness,  marshes  that 
are  sinister  beneath  the  garish,  blabbing 
sun.”  There  are  mountains  that  seen 
even  from  afar  terrify  the  stoutest 
soul.  There  are  forest  paths  that  in- 
cite fear,  though  birds  sing  cheerfully’. 

Is  Rollinat’s  pool  more  to  be  dreaded 
that  Walt  Whitman’s? 
f the  turbid  pool  that  lies  in  the  autumn 

the^moon  that  descends  the  steeps  of  the 
i soughing  twilight. 

Toss  sparkles  of  day  and  dusk!  toss  on  the 
black  stems  that  decay  in  the  muck  . 

Toss  to  the  moaning  gibberish  of  the  dry  limbs. 

Or  is  Rollinat’s  moon  more  terrible 
than  the  moon  as  known  to  the  as- 
tronomers. the  cold,  silent,  dead,  un- 
buried world? 

Why  Should  Not  Ideas 

Like  These  Inspire  Music? 

The  poet  at  night  under  a wintry  sky  i 
remembers  the  piper  in  the  woods 
whose  bagpipe  moaned  and  wept.  The 
piper  is  dead;  but  the  poet  hears  the 
groaning  in  the  depths  of  his  own  soul, 
in  the  nook  of  old  fears.  Why  should 
not  this  idea  inspire  music?  hy 
should  an  artist  be  urged  to  put  aside 
these  thoughts  as  indecent,  vile? 

Mr.  Loeffler’s  music  would  move  and 
haunt  the  hearer,  if  there  were  no  re- 
minder of  Rollinat’s  verses,  if  the  name 
of  Rollinat  were  unknown,  for  these 
rhapsodies  are  much  more  than  a trans- 
literation of  poetry  into  music.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a hearer 
that  he  and  the  composer  should  agree 
as  to  the  significance  of  leading  musi- 
cal thoughts  or  of  points  of  deta.il  in 
! musical  portraiture.  This  music  itself 
is  enough  to  excite  admiration.  It  is 
poetical,  imaginative  by  virtue  of  its 
own  contents.  Each  rhapsody  has  its 
moods,  and  the  beauty  of  a mood  and  its 
worth  as  a stimulant  or  as  a consola- 
tion is  its  vagueness.  Let  the  zealous 
Bract  have  the  single  purpose  of  the 
bile  driver.  When  music  has  the  like 
directness  and  obviousness  it  ceases  to 
ie  music.  A man  may  never  have  seen 
dismal  pool;  yet  he  may  know  in  a 
ity  street  all  the  sentiments,  the  emo- 
...lons  that  the  sight  of  the  pool  would 
[awaken  in  his  breast. 

Mr.  Loeffler’s  music  is  not,  then,  de- 
pendent for  effect  on  the  verses  that 
suggested  it;  It  was  somewhere  in  him 
before  he  knew  Roilinat’s  book.  Nature 
and  the  suggestion  by  Rollinat  called 
i,.s  music  into  definite  existence.  If 
the  hearer  be  without  imagination,  lie 
.1)’-  find  nothing  in  the  poetry  or  in  the 
music,  and  his  one  thought  on  seeing 
the  pool  itself  would  be  concerning  the 
mercantile  worthlessness  of  the  water 
and  the  land  beneath  the  water;  this 
a ltd  nothing  more. 

Uhapnodiett  Among  the  Composer’s 
Proudest  Musical  Achievements. 
These  rhapsodies  are  among  Mr.  Loef- 
fler’s proudest  achievements.  The  fan- 
astieal  quality  of  the  music  is  not 
purely  cerebral;  there  is  an  emotional 
depth,  there  is  an  emotional  expression 
that  is  an  irresistible  reminder  of  down- 
cast hours,  white  nights,  longings  for 
the  da  comfortless  days.  The  music 
is  not  pe.  ishly  or  morosely  pessimistic; 
there  is  the  voice  of  wholesome  grief 
ml  sorrow,  of  the  sadness  that  is  in- 
ulspensabie  to  true  character.  For  there 
Is  no  beauty  in  art  or  in  life  that  is 
not  tinged  with  melancholy.  Nothing 
i an  be  more  melancholy  than  the  seren- 
/ a»  a Grecian  frieze.  In  the  truest 
vX  dost  pas-sionat..  love  the  thought  of 


Boston  Orchestral  Club  Gives 

The  Boston  Orchestral  Club.  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  gave  the  second  and 
last  concert  of  its  seventh  season  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  "Christmas  March 

and  “Seacalm”  from.  Widor’s  °Pe^. 
"Les  Pecheurs  de  Saint  Jean  , Bour 
gault-Ducoudray’s  Camtoto  Rhiji 
sody;  Caplet’s  "Impression  of  Aut umn  , 
Elegy  for  saxophone  <MrS’„R’T’I’rJhrfto 
nnri  orchestral  MoszkowsKi  s Larg 
aSd  Intermezzo ; two  pieces  m oa  , 
form,  Schumann- Dubois,  Chaonei  » 
"Espana”  (by  request.)  ...mmlrav 

Louis  Albert  Bourgauet  - Ducoudray, 

now  in  his  67th  year,  is  known  to  . Bos_ 
ton  audiences  only  by  his  litue  ,o  (> 
chestral  piece,  "The  Burial  of  OP  j 
which  Mr.  Paur  brought  out  V iere, , n 

heaflh^d  W cpflect  1 blk  s, mgs,  which 
cq  he  insists  come  from  oia  ULUl 
chants  He  has  written  treatises  and 

composed  much.  Two  comic  operas.^a 

grand  opera,  Thamara  ( • arH| 

T°IChv,f=tr^rnieval  ^of  It  hens” 


virtues  are  of  the  academic  rathei  * 
than  the  ^motional  order.  It  is  true  | 
that  be  played  the  pieces  by  Debussy  | 
with  keen  feeling  for  their  beautv  and 
occasional  hizirrerie,  but  he  did  not 
respond  fully  to  the  mood  of  the  mu- 
sic. which  in  itself  goes,  far  to  cast  a | 
spell.  Again,  in  the  stirring  ballade  his 
tempo  was  inclined  to  lag  a little  , in 
passages  where  an  emotional  spirit 
runs  to  frenzy;  the  restraint  was  some-  , 
times  rather  chilling. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  per- 
formance was  brilliant.  The  tone  was 
mood  excent  when  it  became  somewhat 
hard  in  forte  passages;  the  passage 
work  was  clear  and  coherent;  the  whole 
was  rhythmic  and  finisned  in  detail. 
Nothing  was  'voter  nlayed  than  Gluck  s 
caprice,  of  which  Mr.  Copeland  caught 
the  spirit  as  few  pianists. 

There  was  a fair-sized  and  very  ap- 
plausive  audience. 


* 


/ 
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-grew  ifRjreYtfOney  to  th  Bowery  trea  *- 
ury  than  any  other  American  perform* 
in  the  same  period  of  time. 

We  Have  a copy  of  "Jim  Crow,"  pub 
lished  by  E.  Riley,  29  Chatham  street 
New  York.  The  song  has  4*  verses  . j 
some  of  which  were  evidently  inventei  t . 
for  the  New  York  •nubile.  The  singe  . 
goes  to  Hoboken  to  see  the  pretty  girl- 
drinking  lemonade. 

Dat  sour  and  dat  sweet. 

Is  heri  v good  by  gum. 

But.  de  best  of  lemonade  Ii. 

Made  by  adding  rum. 

At  de  Swan  rottace, 

Is  dc  place  I link.  . 

Whar  dev  make  dis  lmous 
An’  ’toiieating  drink. 

I These  local  allusions  should  determine  j 
I the  date  of  the  edition  now  before  us. 

' The  singer  speaking  of  signtseers  sajs.  j 
say’s; 

To  go  to  de  museum 
I’m  sure  it  is  dare  duty, 

If  for  noting  else, 
jist  to  see  do  sleemng  beauty. 

An  dare  is  daddv  Lambert. 

All  a skeleton  on  be  hunine. 

An  likeness  of  a Broadway  dandy. 

In  a glass  ease  of  monkics. 

The  Broadway  belles  were  then  wear-  j 
ing  a "funny  ting,"  a boa,  just  lik#  a 

f°There  was  a great  fuss  about  nulhfi-  i 
cation,  but  there  was  every  prospect  of 
a peaceable  adjustment  for  Jackson  was 
"at  de  head.” 

Should  dey  get  to  fighting 
IVrbans  de  blacks  will  rise. 

For  dele  wish  for  freedom 
Is  shining  in  their  eyes. 

No  one  of  the  verses  quoted  by  Mr. 

"APHRODITE”  GIVEN  IN  PARIS 

The  singer  asserts  that  he  is  a carpen- 

* ’ ter  who  earns  a living  by  sawing  wood; 

he  is  not  a cornfield  negro,  he  is  not  a 
roustabout.  Here  are  the  first  two 
verses: 


CONCERT  FOYER 

“JimGrow,”Once  Famous  Goon 
Song,  and  Its  Singer. 


and°the 

use  of  folk  tunes  that  he  became  ac 
quainted  with  in  the  east.  1 

The  Cambodian  Rhapsody  was  nrsi 
performed  at  a Lamoureux  concert  in 
Paris  ^an  19  1890.  It  is  in  two  parts, 

the  fertilizing  overflow  ngofa  river, 

thp  Mecon.  as  some  call  it,  ana  wiicn 
thp  waters  withdraw,  the  people  cele- 
bratc  the  event  with  pomp  and  reJote- 
'ino-  In  the  first  section  of  the  Rhap 
=*odv  the  ruler  of  the  earth  begs  the 
ruler  of  the  water  to  yield  to  him  his 
sceptre  The  people  join  in  the  suppliear 
tion  and  at  last  the  waters  are  called 
back  The  festival  music  is  supposed  to 
have  both  a religious  and  carnivalesque 

ChThis  Rhapsody  has  certain 
associations,  for  there  was  a « 
when  the  French  government  was  es- 
pecially interested  in  CamboiLa,  and  the 
Rhapsody  was  described  in  Pans  as  an 
official  document,  as  an  example  °£ 
colonial  music  of  the  future.  The  in- 
troduction is  effective  in  simplicity  of 
structure  and  in  the  instrumentation. 

The  interest  of  the  carnival  music  is 
In  the  exotic  rhythms  and  tunes.  The 
composer  is  not  wholly  at  li,s  ease  m 
the  treatment  of  these  tunes  and  the 
instrumentation  is  bizarre  when  q“ 
nancy  is  sought  and  noisy  rathei  than 
sonorous.  The  composer  of 
irobablv  never  heard  a Cambodian 
une  but  his  music  that  accompanies 
he  entrance  of  the  envoys  in  that  opei- 
'tta  is  olausiblv  oriental  and  it  stni 
haunts  the  memory  though  we  have  not 
heard  "Wang”  for  several  years  and 
Alfred  Klein,  tile  eleiphanteer  who  mod- 
petvv  ’isk€*d  for  b&fir,  alas  is  ciGnci. 

6 This ^ rhapsody-  fcraPPy  and  poorly 
nourished  as  it  is  for  the  niost  p • 
more  interesting  than  the  excerpts  frorn 
WTcfor’s  opera,  which,  composed  some 
vears  ago,  was  produced  at  j 

season.  The  march  Imdt  on  Christmas  | 

enne-s  lias  little  charm,  and  beacaim  , 
fs  nontifically  dull.  The  workmanship 
is  highly  respectable,  and  this  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  The  pieces  by  Mbsz-  • 
kowski  are  long  and  commonplace  The 
canons  of  Schumann  were  composed  for 
, nedal  piano.  Dubois  instrumentatio 
ofP  them?  especially  of  the  second,  is 

t£fJhabrier’s  brilliant  and  bewitching 
"Espana”  demands  a virtuoso  orchestra. 
The  Orchestral  Club  h^s  played  the  i 
niece  much  better  than  it  did  last  night. 
And  it  may  here  be  said  that  the  con- 
cert in  character  of  programme  and 
in  the  quality  of  performance  was  far 
below  the  standard  attained  by  the  clu  i 
lS £ season  and  at  the  first  concert  fll 

thind?rCaolet’s  Elegy  is  a short  and 
unpretentious  pieces  writfc^,  no  doubt,  | 
chiefly  to  display  the  more  characteris 
tie  tones  of  the  saxophone,  hut  it  is  the 
cL-nrk  of  a sensitive  musician  and  it  nas 
Sinct  on  Mrs.  Hall  played  with  due 

appreciation  of  the  composer’s  medi- 
tative mood  and  with  an  excellent  con- 

tr^h^ethwalna”sized  and  friendly 
audience. 

MR.  COPELAND’S  RECITAL. 

Mr  George  Copeland,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Stein- 
erf  Hall  He  played  Bach's  Chromatic 
Fantasy'  Beethoven’s  "Appassionato 
i,mafa  Chopin’S  Ballade  in  A-flat 
"major,’  Gluck's  Caprice  on  airs  of  the 
ballet  from  "Alceste,  arranged  by 
Saint-Saens.  and  Debussy’s  “Passe- 
oU-d  ” “Clair  de  Lune."  and  a prelude. 

; ThV  programme,  In  spite  of  its  heav> 
beglnn’ng  was  well  made,  interesting 
and  of  commendable  brevity.  The  per- 
formance was  consistently  good,  and 
at  tinie«  admirable,  although  the  gen- 
erallmnression  was  .ha,  the  mam  St's 
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Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  journalist,  play- 
wright, poet  and  proprietor  iT  a hair 
restorer,  looked  over  some  yS.'jers 
recently  in  London  and  found  a copy  of 
"Jim  Crow”— "the  first  version  as  it  was 
! sung  at  the  Adelphi  in  1836J’ 

•Mr.  Sims  says:  “There  are  songs  that 
take  the  town  today,  but  I question  if 
any  of  them  ever  take  it  to  the  extent 
that  ‘Jim  Crow’  took  it.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  .first  of  the  big  nigger  songs 
and  the  beginning  of  the  cult  of  the 
‘coon.’  It  was  sung  at  the  Adelphi  by 
T.  D.  Rice  in  a sketch  written  for  him 
by  Leman  Rede,  and  called  ‘Twelve 
Hours  in  New  York.’  Rice  was  a ms- 
ger,  Yates  was  a Frenchman,  and  Mrs. 
Stirling,  Buckstone.  John  Reeve  end 
! Miss  Dalv  wer  in  the  cast.  But  it  was 
Rice’s  coon  song,  'Jump  Jim  Crow, 
that  was  the  feature  of  the  show. 

Rice  sang  and  danced  this  song  in 
London  for  21  weeks,  a noteworthy  run 
in  those  days,  and  for  a long  time  he 
did  "two  shows  a night,”  for  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Adelphi  and  at  the  Pa- 
vilion. He  sang  the  song  1260  times  and 
cleared  illOO.'The  sons  itself  became  a 
topical  one.  Leman  Kede  and  Buck- 
stone  wrote  verses  and  Rice  paid  for 
them  at  the  rate  of  a shilling  a line. 

Mr.  Sims  gives  three  of  the  "original 
verses.” 

IIow  are  you.  Massa  Gcmuien, 

An  de  ladies  in  a row. 

All  for  to  tell  you  whar  I’m  from 
I'se  going  for  to  go. 

For  I wheel  about  »u'  turn  about  an’  do  just  so, 
Aud  eberv  time  1 turn  about.  I jump  Jim  Crow. 


’Twas  down  iu  ole  IVurginny 
About  thirty  years  ago. 

Dat  dis  han'sum  pleeaniuny 
'Gan  to  jumr  Jim  Crow. 

S-o  1 turn  about,  etc. 

’Xwas  wid  ole  Massa  Jackson, 
In  de  state  oh  Tennessee. 
Dat  I fuss  larn  de  rudiments 
Ob  trabbling  Joggrafee. 

When  I turn  about,  ete. 


But  were  these  verses  in  the  original 
version?  We  doubt  it.  "Wurginny”  is 
enough  to  excite  suspicion. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  famous 
song  has  often  been  told  and  often  in- 
correctly. The  tale  related  by  X.  M. 
Ludlow  in  his  entertaining  volume  <5f 
reminiscences',  entitled  "Dramatic  Life 
As  I FoF=»»rfr*V’  is  undoubtedly  authen- 
tic. 

Thomas  D.  Rice  in  1828.  was  engaged 
by  Ludlow  to  make  himself  generally 
useful  on  the  stage  at  Mobile.  Ala.,  to 
assist  the  property  man  in  making 
articles  for  the  pieces  that  were  pro- 
duced, etc.  A novice  as  an  actor,  he 
appeared  in  Mobile  as  Wormwood  in 
Buckstone’s  farce,  "The  Lottery 
Ticket,"  In  this  and  in  other  farces  lie 
imitated  comedians  whom  he  had  seen 
ill  New  York.  Ludlow  remarked  that 
he  had  more  talent  than  genius,  and 
this  talent  consisted  in  Dis  ability  to 
imitate  "broad  and  prominent  peculiari- 
ties of  other  persons."  Rice  was  for  a 
time  a member  of  Samuel  Drake’s  dra- 
matic company,  but  early  in  1832  he  re- 
joined Ludlow’s  company.  While  with 
Drake  lie  was  one  day  standing  in  the 
stage  back  door  at  the  Louisville  The- 
atre. This  door  looked  out  on  the  rear 
of  a stableyard.  and  there  Rice  saw  a 
very  Mack  and  clumsy  negro  rubbing 
down  a horse.  The  negro  was  singing 
clearly  with  a melodious  voice  a song, 
the  truly  original  version  of  "Jump, 
Jim  Crow.”  Rice  listened  for  several 
days,  then  went  to  the  negro  and  paid 
him  for  teaching  him  the  song.  A local 
drama,  "The  Rifle.”  was  brought  out 
in  which  Rice  played  the  part  of  a 
Kentucky  cornfield  negro,  and  he  per- 
suaded the  reluctant  Drake  to  allow 
hint  to  introduce  the  song  and  dance. 
Thus  did  he  save  Drake’s  piece. 

Rice  then  sang  the  song  in  Ludlow  s 
company,  finally  wont  Ease,  succeeded 
in  Philadelphia,  and  on  Nov.  1-,  1832, 
delighted  the  Bowery  audience  in  New 
York.  Ireland  says  of  him:  His  popu- 

larity  was  unbounded,  and  ne  probably 


Come  listen  all  you  calls  end  bojs 
I s jist  from  Luekyhoe. 

I’m  going  to  sine  a little  song. 

My  name's  Jim  Crow. 

W eel  about  and  turn  about  and  do  jis  so. 

Kb'ry  time  1 weel  about  and  jump  Jim  crow. 

Oh  I'ru  a roarer  on  de  Fiddle, 

Aod  down  in  old  Vii'cinny. 

Thev  sav  I pla.v  de  skyentine 
Like  Massa  l’agannini  isle). 
tV eel  about,  etc. 

Will  anv  reader  acquaint  us  with  an 
equally-  early  and  a different  version. 

Mr  Sims  wonders  whether  the  son= 
would  be  applauded  were  it  revived  to- 
dav.  It  would  probably  fall  flat,  u ne 
greater  the  popularity  of  a song  tne 
deeper  its  burial.  , 

But  the  name  of  the  hero  is  preserved 
both  here  and  in  England.  There  is  the 
Jim  Crow  car.  and  in  England  a Jim 
Crow"  Us  a species  of  street  Merry  -H1- 
drew,  just  as  "Billy  Barlow,  dressed  in 
a cocked  hat  and  red  feather,  a soldiers 
coat  white  trousers  with  legs  tucked 
into' Wellington  boots,  a huge  tin  eye- 
glass and  witlt  an  old,  broken,  shaooy 
umbrella,  is  supposed  to  be  intensely- 
amusing  in  the  street.  But  there  was 
a Billy  Barlow,  a half-idiotic  person 
who  thought  he  was  a swell  of  the  nrst 
rank,  though  his  home  was  in  the  Last 
end  of  London  and  he  was  ragged  and 
dirty. 

Mine.  Rejane  went  to  the  Opera  Co- 
mique  the  first  night  of  "Aphrodite.” 
She  said  to  Mary  Garden,  who  took  the 
:part  of  the  heroine:  “I  find  fault  with 

ionly  one  thing,  my  dear,  and  that  is 
I your  costume.”  It  was  a small  thing 
to  reproach  her  with,  for.  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  the  critics.  Lie 
costume  is  as  slight  as  possible. 

Mr.  Arthur  Pougin  of  the  Menestui, 
who  is  now  in  his  72d  year,  admitted 
this  with  a sigh  in  his  review  of  the 
opera,  and  added:  "She  m an  ideal 

Chrvsis  from  the  plastic  standpoint. 
But’  as  "Percival”  of  the  Referee  re- 
marks. perhaps  Mme.  Rejanc  wished  to 
see  Miss  Garden  robed  as  Chrysis  in 
Pierre  Louv's  novel,  in  nothing  but  t.ie  i 
stolen  necklace.  “However,  it  real  y 
was  a very  pretty  Garden  as  tlia  old 
song  savs.  and  in  spite  of  the  draper, es 
•we  could  look  across  to  Wembly,  as  it 
were  without  much  trouble.” 

The  story  of  the  opera,  deodorized  as 
it  is  in  a measure,  provokes  comment 
even  in  Paris.  “Certainly  fond  mothers 
will  think  twice  before  they  take  riieir 
daughters  to  ‘Aphrodite,’  even  to  meet 
the  nice  vouns  man  who  is.  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  to  become  their  daugh- 
ter’s fiance.  Botli  young  man  and  young! 
girl  might  learn  a little  too  much  from 
the  stage  in  intervals  of  gazing  prettily 
at  one  another.”  ^ 

Richard  Strauss,  with  his  '«,‘mphonia 
jdomestica,"  met  with  great  success  in 


Paris,  and  much  was  made  of  him  pc 
sonally. 

Leoncavallo  has  gone  to  Spain  i \ 

: search  of  “local  color"  for  his  nevj 
opera.  "The  Youth  of  Figaro,”  for  whicF 

ISardou  and  Yaucaire  have  written  the 
libretto.  He  has  written  his  own  libret- 
tos hitherto,  but  he  swears  never  to 
yvrite  another  one.  for  the  critics  do  not 
t appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
Still,  there  are  two  of  his  own  librettos 
tor  which  the  music  is  not  yet  read'-. 
"Savonarola"  and  "Caesar  Borgia.”  H.' 
purposes  to  make  "The  Youth  of  Figaro” 
a work  that  will  ho  in  comic  opera  what 
‘■Carmen’’  is  in  dramatic  opera. 

Anne  Kuphrasie  Poimsot,  a French 
opera  singer,  who  sang  in  the  United 
States  in  1S5S-9.  is  dead.  She  was  in 
her  82<1  year,  and  she  was  a member  of 
the  Paris  Opera  company  from  ISol  to 
1858. 

A fortnight  ago  in  London  Mr.  Err. 
Sauer  gave  a piano  recital,  and  in  i I 
couise  of  it  played  two  new  concc  1 1 


which  "proWfd*  TSrflflant  with 
llaucy  In  which  virtuosi  revel 
cir  pupils  despair.”  When  he  had 
and  the  applause  was  ut  its 
, an  old  man  made  his  way  to  the 
rm.  shook  hands  with  the  pianist, 
, alked  hack  to  his  seat,  put  on  his 
In  a deliberate  manner  and  left  the 
Something  in  our  heart  tells  us 
lal  this  old  gentleman  was  cater  cousin 
> the  countryman, who  Insists  oh  riding 
ic  eh'cu.s  horse,  or  brother  of  the 
ottcMpnn  who  leaps  upon  the  stage  to 
rrest  the  low  comedian. 

The  Brussels  correspondent  of  the 
lasleal  Courier  tells  of  Willy  Bur- 
loster's  first  appearance  In  Brussels 
fter  an  absence  of  10  years.  There  was 
n audience  of  only  12A  persons,  and  the 
iollnist  came  before  them,  "very  pile 
nd  dignified."  Before  ho  began  to  play 
us  addressed  them:  "1  have  al- 

ways heard  that  Brussels  was  the  city 
f violinists.  Where  are  they  tonight? 

thank  you  most  heartily  for  your 
irosenee.  ami  shall  play  my  best  for 
ou.  It  is  probably  the  last  time  I shall 
day  here." 

Burinester  played  here  at  a Symphony 
oneerc  late  in  1898.  and  he  then  com- 
ilaincd  bitterly  that  he  was  not  fully 
tppreoiaied  by  the  violinists  in  the  or- 

hosira.  , 
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Verdi’s  "Aida”  was  sung  last  night 
a concert  form  in  Jordan  Hall,  under 
he  direction  of  Mr.  George  W.  Stewarr. 
The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Louise 
jrmsbv,  Alda;  Mme.  Isabelle  Bouton, 
\mneris;  Miss  Faye  D.  Stratton,  the 
-Tlestess;  Edward  P.  Johnston.  Ra- 
lames;  Endlio  de  Gogorza,  Amonasro; 
-everett  B.  Merrill,  Ramphis;  William 
4.  Kenney,  the  King,  and  Warren  C. 
Stanwood,  the  Messenger.  The  chorus 
vas  ihe  Lynn  Oratorio  Sociey.  The 
irehestra  was  the  Boston  Festival.  Mr. 
limil  Mollenhauer  conducted.  The  hail 
vas  filled  with  a very  applausive  au- 
lience. 

It  would  be  a pleasant  task  to  discuss 
he  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness 
if  performances  of  opera  in  concert 
orm;  but  the  pressure  on  the  news  col- 
imns  this  morning  fortnds  such  discus- 
don  till  a more  convenient  season.  It 
s enough  to  say  that  the  audience  sym- 
>athized  with  the  slave  girl  in  a con- 
■ert  dress  and  was  thrilled  by  the  Ethi- 
ipian  King,  proud  and  defiant  In  an  ir- 
eproachable  clawhammer  coat.  Boston 
md  Brockton  enjoy  operatic  music  in 
;pite  of  Mr.  Conried's  denial.  It's  a pity 
hat  he  was  not  in  Jordan  Hall  last 

'rhe  performance  was  spirited,  and  the 
treat  ensembles  were  unusually  impres- 
tive,  for  the  singing  of  the  Lynn  Ora- 
orio  Society  was  admirable.  The 
horus  was  a large  one,  but  its  tonal 
olume  was  fresh  and  sonorous,  not 
nerely  the  "roar  of  multitudinous 
nedlocrity  Its  attack  was  decisive 
ind  there  was  due  attention  paid  to 
lynamlo  gradations.  It  sang  the  music 
lramatically  and  not  in  a perfunctorily 
.ratorto  manner.  Such  chorus  singing 
s seldom  heard  here.  The  orchestra, 
•nlarged  by  Mr.  Stewart  for  his  annual 
rip.  was  wholly  adequate,  and  it  as 
veil  as  the  chorus  was  under  Mr.  Mol- 
enhauer's  firm  and  intelligent  control. 
Miss  Ormeby  sang  here  for  the  first 
!me  in  a public  concert.  Her  voice  is 
me  of  fine  and  sympathetic  quality, 
md  it  has  been  finely  trained.  It  is  ly- 
ic  rather  than  dramatic,  and  the 
inger  was  therefore  more  effective  in 
mrely  lyrical  passages  than  in  passion- 
te  declamation  or  in  massive  ensemble, 
t would  be  a pity  if  ehe  were  tempted 
o force  her  tones,  for  her  voice  would  , 
iot  long  endure  the  strain.  Whenever  ; 
here  was  an  opportunity  for  her  to  I 
mike  a legitimate  display  of  her  ar- 
■strv.  she  gave  much  pleasure.  In  ro- 
ust "ensemble  she  was  overpowered. 
Ime.  Bouton  sang  with  breadth  and 
ignlty  of  phrase,  and  the  music  suited 
er  voice.  Mr.  de  Gogorza  was  dra- 
latlc  without  overstepping  the  bound- 
ry  line  between  concert  and  operatic 
i|t  rpretations.  Mr.  Johnson  was  often 
flectlve  in  a most  trying  part. 


mem  m vaudeville,  ■■ 
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audience,  and  the  concert  glveis 
jcelved  flowers.  
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A MAN  IN  NEED. 
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R- LOCKWOOD  RECITAL 


ntertainment  for  Two  Pianos,  with 
Miss  Villa  Whitney  White  Assist- 
ing, in  Aid  of  Church. 


Mrs,  Thomas  Tapper  and  Miss  Anna 
(ockwood  gave  a recital  for  two  pianos 
esterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall,  the 
oncert  being  in  aid  of  the  Norwegian 
.utheran  Church.  Miss  Villa  Whitney 
Vhlte  assisted.  The  programme  includ- 
J a sonata  in  D major  by  Mozart, 
chumann’s  andante  and  variations  in 
; flat  major,  Reinecke’s  Impromptu  on 
chumann’s  “Manfred"  and  improvisa- 
on  on  an  old  French  song,  and  a group 
f American  folk  songs:  "Hazel  Dell," 
Nellie  Gray,"  "Gentle  Annie."  "Old 
lack  Joe,"  "Nellie  was  a Lady”  and 
The  Suwanee  River.” 

As  the  concert  wasa  benefit,  it  is  un- 
ecessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  per- 

ince,  which  was  smooth  and  nius- 

The  ensemble  of  the  two  pianists 
notably  good.  The  program  was 
£ marked  contrasts,  for  the  song 
seemed  odd  enough  after  Schu- 
i variations,  and  was  in  Its  turn 
followed  by  Reinecke’s  dull  im- 
tu.  “The  Suwanee  River"  has 
ung  by  M me.  Calve  fn  recital,  and 


The  IJcrald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald; 

t’lcase  put  an  article  In  your  papor 
that  I would  like  to  get  married  os  I 
boar  girls  Is  plentyfull  in  the  east 
there  Is  scarcely  any  here 
fours  with  respect 

JAMES  FOSTER 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

Yes,  girls  are  plentiful  in  the  East. 
There  are  ail  sorts  and  conditions. 
There  are  tali,  lithe,  cool,  acrid  bru- 
nettes; there  are  richly  upholstered, 
saccharine  and  comfortable  blondes. 
There  are  summer  girls  and  winter 
girls,  and  there  are  girls  adjustable  to 
any  season.  There  is  more  than  one 
Andromache  here  in  Boston,  a prey  to 
the  monster  Boredom,  waiting  for  her 
Perseus.  Lowell  lectures  will  not  com- 
fort these  restless,  sad  souls;  Castilian, 
Armenian,  Mongolian  clubs  offer  only 
a passing  diversion.  There’s  a wide 
choice,  Mr.  Foster,  and  good  picking. 

But  should  you  not  give  the  girls  at 
least  a faint  idea  of  your  attributes 
and  characteristics,  physical,  mental, 
spiritual?  This  is  no  time  for  false 
modesty,  Not  long  ago  an  applicant 
for  a clerkship  la  London  wrote:  “I 
am  five  feet  five  inches  high  and  my 
chest  is  thirty-four  inches  broad.  I 
have  a good  long  aquiline  nose,  pierc- 
ing eyelashes  and  good  arched  brows 
on  a semi-gobular  face,  high  cheek 
bones,  projecting  eyes,  with  Kathla- 
wheat  color  complexion.  I am  in  full 
bloom  of  my  youth,  and  have  passed 
teens  and  entered  twentieth  year  of 
my  life.  My  family  has  a history  that 
takes  my  imagination  back  to  three 
pedigrees.” 

If  a young  man  can  paint  his  por- 
trait with  such  gusto  merely  for  a 
commercial  purpose,  what  might  he  not 
do  to  gain  a loving  helpmeet?  Photo- 
graphs are  seldom  satisfactory  as  like- 
nesses or  as  guides  to  character.  A 
statement  concerning  your  age,  phy- 
sical equipment’,  domestic  traits  and 
bank  account  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose,  Mr.  Foster. 

ENGLISH  EARTHQUAKES. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
earthquakes  were  unknown  in  con- 
servative England.  It  -was  a rash 
statement,  for  there  were  earthquakes 
in  Herefordshire  and  other  part's  of 
the  country  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1750  all  London  was  frightened. 
Horace  Walpole  described  the  frantic 
terror  in  his  amusing,  flippant  man- 
ner: how  certain  women  of  fashion 
had  “earthquake  gowns"  made;  warm 
gowns  to  sit  out  of  doors  all  night; 
how  a china-man  had  a jar  cracked 
by  the  shock  and  he  doubled  the  price 
of  the  pair  “because  it  is  the  only  jar 
in  Europe  that  has  been  cracked  by 
! an  earthquake”;  how  several  noble 
dames  were  going,  the  evening  he 
wrote,  to  an  inn  out  of  town  to  play 
at  brag  till  5 in  the  morning  and  then 
come  back— "I  suppose  to  look  for  the 
bones  of  their  husbands  and  families 
under  the  rubbish!”  Bets  were  laid  by 
the  rakes  on  whether  the  commotion 
was  due  to  an  earthquake  or  to  the 
blowing  up  of  a powder  mill. 

Many  took  the  matter  more  serious- 
ly. Hundreds  left  the  city,  and  one 
of  the  newspapers  announced  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  “a  true  and 
exact  list  of  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  have  left  or  shall  leave 
this  place  through  fear  of  another 
earthquake.”  There  were  sermons,  es- 
says, all  sorts  of  pious  tracts.  There 
l were  countless  explanations  of  the 
queasiness  of  the  earth. 

Some  years  afterward  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  “The  Review  of  a True  Account 
of  Lisbon  Since  the  Earthquake,”  and 
| in  it  he  described  the  “actual  real  sit-  1 
uation  of  that  place  which  once  was 
Lisbon.”  He  said  in  his  most  how- 
wow  manner  that  exaggeration  and  its 
consequent  absurdities  are  inseparable  j 
attributes  of  the  ignorant,  the  empty,  J 


and  the  affeefein^  “Thence^  jfon'r"' 
travagnntly  sublime  figures:  ‘Lisbon 

is  no  more:  can  he  soon  n<>  more,’  etc., 
with  nil  the  other  prodigal  effusions  o' 
bombast  beyond  the  stretch  of  time  or 
temper  to  enumerate."  Would  that  this 
philosophic  comment  might  be  applied 
to  the  statements  and  descriptions  that 
conte  from  Son  Francisco! 

ANNUAL  CONCERT  OF 
PEOPLE'S  CHORAL  UNION 


To  Be  Given  in  Symphony  Hall 
Tonight  — Programme  for 
the  Gericke  Benefit — The 
“Pops"  Begin  Soon. 


R.  ARTHUR  SYMONS’ 
“Spiritual  Adventures,” 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
& Co.  of  Now  York,  was 
announced  by  the  author 
about  three  years  ago  in 
the  preface  to  his  "Plays, 
Acting  and  Music.”  In  this  preface  he 
said  that  he  wag  gradually  working  his 
way  toward  "the  concrete  expression  of 
a.  theory,  or  system  of  aesthetics,  of  all 
the  arts.”  He  was  unwilling  to  limit 
the  word  art  to  certain  manifestations 
of  the  artistic  spirit.  He  insisted  on  in- 
cluding dancing,  "In  which  tho  per- 
former Is  at  once  creator  and  inter- 
preter," and  also  interpretations  hy  or- 
chestral conductors,  singers  and  players 
on  musical  Instruments.  “X  dance,  per- 
formed faultlessly  and  by  a dancer  of 
temperament,  is  as  beautiful,  In  its  own 
way  as  a performance  on  the  violin  by 
Ysaye  or  the  effect  of  an  orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Richter.  In  each  case "the 
beauty  is  different,  but  once  we  have 
really  attained  beauty,  .there  can  be  no 
question  of  superiority.  Beauty  Is  al- 
ways equally  beautiful;  the  degrees  erx- 
ist  only  when  we  have  not  yet  attained 
beauty  * * * Art  has  to  do  only  with 
tlie  creation  of  beauty,  whether  it  be  in 
words  or  sounds,  or  color,  or  outline,  or 
rhythmical  movement." 

(And  in  connection  with  this  an  arti- 
cle by  the  Countess  Armande  de  Polig- 
nac  published  recently  in  the  Mercure 
Musical  is  of  much  interest.  She  draws 
the  inference  from  the  universality  and 
potency  of  rhythm  that  the  purest 
music  Is  perhaps  the  music  of  the 
dance.  "Dramatic  music,  that  which  is 
called  expressive,  and  which  follows 
closely  the  text  loses  in  Interest  after 
it  is  detached  from  this  centre.”) 

"Spiritual  Adventures”  is  a collection 
of  studies  of  human  souls.  Is  "A 
Prelude  t_f>  Life”  a description  of  Mr. 
Symons’  own  boyhood  and  youth?  It 
has  an  autobiographic  flavor,  and  one 
might  also  say  the  delicate  and  savory 
egoism  of  one  absorbed  in  self-contem- 
plation and  self-analysis.  We  tarry 
here  a moment,  for  there  may  be  a clew 
to  Mr.  Symons’  actual  musical  profi- 
ciency and  equipment. 

The  boy  had  been  taught  scales  and 
exercises  on  the  piano,  and  he  had 
tried  to  learn  music,  with  very  little 
success.  One  day  at  school  he  heard 
the  German  music  master  playing  some- 
thing, and  this  something  seemed  to 
him  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world.  "I  was  caught  Into  an  ecstasy, 
the  sound  seemed  to  envelop  me  like  a 
storm,  and  then  to  trickle  through  me 
like  rain  drops  shaken  from  wet 
leaves,  and  then  to  wrap  me  again 
in  a tempest  which  was  like  a tempest 
of  grief,”  The  music  master  was  play- 
ing Chopin’s  Funeral  March,  and  the 
hoy  asked  him  to  play  It  again;  then 
without  knowing  the  title  he  heard  in 
this  music  "a  slow  heavy  trampling  of 
feet,  marching  in  order,  then  what 
might  have  been  the  firing  of  cannon 
over  a grave,  and  the  trampling  again.” 
The  master  named  the  piece,  and  the 
hoy  understood  why  the  feet  moved 
so  slowly  and  knew  that  the  soothing 
melody  was  “the  timid  insinuating  con- 
i Eolation  which  love  or  hope  sometimes 
brings  to  the  mourner.” 

This  experience  pricked  the  boy  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  music, 
ar.d  when  he  was  not  reading  a book 
lie  was  reading  a piece  of  music  at  the 
piano.  ”1  never  acquired  the  technic 
to  play  a single  piece  correctly,  but  I 
| learned  to  touch  the  piano  as  If  one 

were  caressing  a living  being,  and  it 
answered  me  in  an  intimate  and  affec-i 
tionate  voice.”  Tims  probably  does  Mr. 
Symons  describe  himself. 

—I—  ^ 

The  Virtuoso’s  Youth. 

He  touched  the  piano  as  if  he  were 
“caressing  a living  being,”  and  he  was 
answered  “in  an  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate voice.”  This  might  serve  as  the 
motto  to  Mr.  Symons’  “Christian  Trev- 
alga,”  the  second  tale  in  “Spiritual  Ad- 
ventures.” 

Christian  was  bom  In  a seacoast  vil- 
lage In  Cornwall.  His  father  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  come  down  in  the 
world  through  the  debauchery  of  his 
early  manhood;  his  mother  was  a slow- 
witted  Spanish  woman,  who  was  always 
moulding  bread  into  exquisite  little  nude 
figures.  The  father  found  out  Chris- 


tian’s musTJaT  ability  * The  boy’s  ear 
1 wag  faultless.  Mr.  Simons  gives  thin 
unfortunate  Instance:  “If  ti  poker  fell 
, on  tho  fireplace  he  could  tell  you  the 
pitch  of  tho  note  which  It  sounded." 

Sounds  were  as  visible  things;  tho 
I wind  surrounded  tho  house  with  realis- 
tic forms;  music  played  on  tho  piano 
made  lines,  not  pictures. 

And  here  Mr.  Symons  shows  himself 
tho  literary  man  writing  vaguely  and 
romantically  about  music.  Christian’s 
mother  saw  pictures  when  she  heard 
music.  "When  ho  played  tho  first  bal- 
lade of  Chopin  for  Instance,  she  saw 
two  lovers,  sheltering  under  trees  In  a 
wood,  out  of  the  lain  which  was  fall- 
ing around  them,  and  she  followed 
their  emotions  as  tho  music  Interpreted 
them  to  her.”  Did  not  Mr.  Symons, 
writing  this,  have  a vague' remembrance 
of  tho  story  told  about  Chopin's  Prelude  , 
In  B minor  and  also  about  the  ono  In  i 
D-flat  major? 

Christian  believed  that  the  life  of  mu- 
sic Is  something  more  than  an  "audible 
dramatization”  of  human  life.  "Beetho- 
ven Is  angry  with  the  world.  Schumann 
dreams  about  the  roots  of  a flower: 
and  they  sit  down  to  make  music  under 
that  Impulse.  Well,  tho  anger  will  be 
there,  and  the  flowers  coming  up  out 
of  the  earth,  but  the  music  Itself  will  I 
have  forgotten  both  the  dream  and  the 
feeling,  the  moment  it  begins  to  speak  : 
articulately  In  sound.  It  will  have  Its 
own  message,  as  well  as  Us  own  lan- 
guage, and  you  will  not  be  able  to  write 
down  that  message  In  words,  any  more 
than  your  words  can  be  translated  Into 
that  language."  So  Christian’s  o^n  per- 
sonal feelings  came  to  mean*  less  and 
less  to  him. 

When  he  was  about  16  he  had  worked 
for  six  years  with  an  enthusiasm  "so 
profound  and  tenacious  that  It  looked 
like  stolidity.”  Ho  went  to  London  to 
try  for  a scholarship,  and  there  he 
heard  several  famous  pianists. 

"He  heard  their  thunders  and  laughed; 
that  was  not  his  idea  of  the  Instrument, 
a thing,  In  their  hands,  that  could  over- 
top an  orchestra  playing  fortissimo.  He 
saw  these  athletes  fight  with  the  poor 

instrument  as  if  they  fought  with  a dan- 
gerous wild  beast.  Some  used  it  as  an 
anvil  to  hammer  sparks  out  of;  the 
chords  rang  and  rebounded  as  If  Iron 
had  struck  Iron;  it  was  the  new  art  of 
attack,  and  piano-makers  were  strength- 
ening their  defences  daily.  Some  dis- 
played an  incredible  agility,  and  in- 
vented all  sorts  of  ugly  difficulties,  In 
order  to  overcome  them:  they  reminded 
him  of  the  dancing  girls  he  had  read  of, 
who  used,  at  Roman  feasts,  to  leap 
headforemost  into  the  midst  of  a circle 
of  swordblades,  and  dance  there  on 
their  hands,  and  leap  out  again.” 

This  record  of  the  Impressions  made 
on  Christian  takes  the  reader  back  to  j 
former  essays  of  Mr.  Symons  on  De 
Pachmann,  Busoni,  et  al.  It  might  be 
added  as  a foot  note  to  a page  of  the 
Eulogy  of  Vladimer  de  Pachmann. 

Christian  won  the  scholarship,  was 
sent  to  continental  cities,  extorted  ad- 
miration from  Brahms,  who  said:  "I 

hate  what  you  play,  and  I hate  how 
you  play  It,  but  you  play  the  piano!” 
He  disliked  the  music  of  Brahms’  but 
he  felt  Tschaikowsky  with  his  nerves, 
"all  that  suffering  music  without 
silences,  never  still  and  happy,  like 
most  other  music;  at  all  events,  some- 
times.” He  went  back  to  London  and 
saw  himself  triumph,  and  it  was  as 
though  he  played  behind  a curtain,  with 
the  world  on  the  other  side  of  It.  The 
people  in  the  world  had  many  things  to 
do  besides  listening  to  him,  though  he 
could  make  them  stop  and  listen  when 
I he  liked:  these  other  things  were  noth- 
ing to  him. 

A Slave  to  Fingers. 

Women  found  it  easy  to  fall  in  love 
with  him,  and  he  had  no  morals.  There 
was  a girl,  Rana  Vaughan,  who  was 
J trying,  Impossibly,  to  learn  the  piano. 
She  had  the  soul  of  an  artist  and  long 
white  fingers,  but  the  soul  and  the 
fingers  were  at  variance  among  them- 
selves. She  adored  him  because  he  could 
do  what  she  wanted  to  do.  She  would 
have  loved  him  if  he  would  have  let  her. 
but  she  loved  life  more  than  anything 
| else.  “Her  feeling  for  music  was  neither 

more  nor  less  than  her  feeling  for  every 
other  form  of  art,  and  her  feeling  for 
art.  which  was  unerring,  was  the  same 
thing  as  her  feeling  for  skating  or  danc- 
ing. Christian  feared  her  as  he  feared 
other  women.  "To  live  with  a woman 
thought  Christian.  In  the  same  house, 
the  same  room  with  her.  Is  as  If  the 
keeper  were  condemned  to  live  by  day 
and  sleep  by  night  in  the  wild  beast’s 
cage.  It  Is  to  be  on  one’s  guard  at 
every  minute,  to  apprehend  alwavs  the 
claws  behind  the  caressing  softness  of 
their  padded  coverings,  to  he  continual- 
ly ready  to  amuse  one’s  dangerous  slave 
with  one’s  life  for  the  forfeit.”  In  a 
conflict  oC  egoisms  he  could  not  afford 
to  risk  hi?  own. 

Yet  he  was  caged  in  another  kind 
of  slavery.  He  was  the  prisoner  of  his' 
own  fingers:  “a  specialist  in  a par- 
ticular kind  of  muscular  movement, 
which  in  him  communicated  Itself  to 
tlie  mechanism  of  an  instrument  ofr 
sound.”  He  was  on  the  trapize  of  sound, 
risking  his  reputation  before  the  public. 


Absorbed  in  his  task,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand what  people  meant  when  they 
talked  about  general  interests.  And  lie 
let  Rana  Vaughan  drift  away  from  him. 
and  with  her  he  lost  all  hold  on  the 
world. 

It  was  sound,  only  sound  that  took 
hold  of  him  and  mastered  him.  He 
began  to  be  contused  by  sounds  that 
actually  existed  and  sounds  that  he 
seemed  to  hear  in  some  unreal  region. 
He  anxiously  listened  for  that  which 
he  feared.  There  were  sounds  now  that 
were  as  deadly  enemies-.  Nevertheless, 
iie  was  restless  when  his  fingers  were 
not  on  the  piano  keys. 

"One  day  at  a concert,  while  he  was 
playing  one  of  Chopin’s  studies,  some- 
thing in  the  curve  of  the  music,  which  i 
he  had  always  seen  as  a wavy  line,  go- 
llng  on  indefinitely  in  space,  spreading  r 
iiself  out  elastically,  but  without  ever  | 
| forming  a pattern,  seemed  to  become  al 
most  externally  visible,  just  above  th 
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[level  of  the  strings  on  the  open  top  of 
the  piano.  It  was  like  gray  smoke. 

I forming  and  unforming,  as  if  it  Polled 
up  softly  out  of  the  pit  where  the 
wires  were  coiled  up.  It  was  so  dis- 
tinct that  he  shut  his  eyes  for  a mo- 
ment, to  see  if  it  would  he  there  when 
he  opened  them  again.  It  was  still 
there,  getting  darker  in  color,  and  more 
distinct.”  He  looked  furtively  at  the 
people  sitting  near  him,  but  they  evi- 
dently saw  no  smoke.  Yet  this  smoke 
later  in  the  concert  swayed  like  a snake 
under  the  spell  of  the  charmer’s  music, 
and  Christian  nodded  his  head  to  it.  to 
show  that  he  understood. 

He  began  to  see  strange  things  in  the 
street,  or  natural  things  seemed  strange 
to  him.  He  wondered  why  horses  were 
not  driving  their  drivers.  He  would  sit 
at  the.  piano  playing  for  hours,  and 
when  he  had  finished  he  heard  new  mu- 
sic in  the  air,  ‘‘music  which  was  like 
what  Chopin  might  have  written  in 
Paradise.”  Everything  now  was  right; 
sounds  no  longer  confused  and  troubled 
him;  and  he  went  about  with  a strange 
and  secret  smile.  When  he  was  not 
playing  he  was  in  ecstatic  oblivion.  His 
few  remaining  friends  tried  to  help  him, 
and  at  last  they  decided  that  an  asylum 
would  be  the  most  comfortable  home  for 
I him.  There  were  other  dreamers  there, 
t Five  years  afterward  Christian  died. 

| and  they  found  loose  scraps  of  paper  on 
{ which  he  had  jotted  down  thoughts  at 
random  about  music. 

_a._ 

Sundry  Opinions. 

V seemed  to  Christian  that  there  is  | 
Vy  one  art,  but  men  speak  it  through  ' 
ly  languages.  Music  comes  nearer 
;n  any  other  language  to  the  sound 
l angelic  voices,  for  when  angels  talk 
Imong  themselves  their  speech  is  art, 
/for  they  do  not  talk  as  men  do,  to  dis- 
cuss matters  or  to  relate  facts,  but  to 
express  cither  love  or  wisdom.”  The 
beauty  of  their  voices  causes  whatever 
hey  say  to  assume  a form  of  beauty. 
Thus  did  Christian,  in  his  view  of  art 
sj  i il-em bracing,  voice  the  opinion  of 
• fr>.  Symons,  and  in  his  views  about 
nan  playing  we  shall  find  remin- 
.sce-  ces  of  Mr.  Symons’  opinions  about 
Chopin  and  Mr.  de  Pachmann.  For 
Christian  was  afraid  of  hurting  sounds 
when  he  played  the  piano.  “I  believe 
that  sounds  are  living  beings,  flying 
about  us  like  motes  in  the  air,  and  that 
they  suffer  if  we  clutch  them  roughly. 
Have  you  over  tried  to  rateh  a butter- 
fly without  brushing  the  dust  off  ii« 
wings?  Every  time  1 press  a note  I feel 
as  if  T were  doing  that , and  it  is  an 
agony  to  me,  I am  certain  that  I have 
hurt  fewer  sounds  than  any  other 
pianist.”  Mr.  de  Pachinann  might  make 
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v.l  coexist  xsrr. 

always  treats  the  piano  like  a gentle- 
iman.”  while  Sehuman  "comes  back 
cloudily  out  of  a dream,  and  sets  down 
the  notes  as  he  heard  them,  upon  paper; 
then  he  leaves  the  piano  to  make  the 
best  of  it.” 

When  Christian  wrote  that  most 
modern  music  is  "a  beggar  for  pity”  he 
put  in  epigrammatic  form  what  Mr. 
Svmons  said  some  years  ago  with  refer- 
ence to  Tschaikowsky.  The  musician 
“sets  his  toothache  and  his  heartache  to 
music,  putting  those  sufferings  into  the i 
music,  without  remembering  that  sounds 
have  their  own  agonies,  which  alone 
they  can  express  in  a perfect  manner. 
He  forgets  also  that  joy  is  the  natural 
speech  of  music."  But  is  joy  the  natural 
speech?  The  old  folk  songs,  even  when 
the  words  are  gay,  have,  tunes  as  a rule 
of  a melancholy  character.  Or  are  .we 
far  behind  Siamese  musicians  playing 
their  own  music  because  we  cannot  even 
understand  their  music?  Christian 
thought  we  were,  and  he  added:  “Some 
day  some  one  will  dig  down  to  the  roots 
and  turn  up  music  as  it  is  before  it  's 
tamed  to  the  scale.” 


id  T.  • 


cam  In  Cbpp:n"s  musir, 
the  music  screams  under  its  breath, 
a man  undergoing  an  operation, 
ere  are  flowers  on  ; lie  pillow,  great, 
ly,  pungent  flowers,  and  he  draws 
heir  perfume  with  the  same  breath 
i.s  jarred  down  below-  by  the  scrap- 
=ourul  of  the  little  < aw But  Chopin  I 


Aids  <o  Interpretation. 

There  are  other  stories,  tales  of  the 
adventures  of  souls,  but  no  one  of  them 
hears  directly  on  music.  Yet  any  wom- 
an pondering  the  problem  of  interpreta- 
tion by  voice  or  musical  instrument  may 
read  ‘‘Esther  Kahn”  with  profit.  Esther 
was  an  actress.  The  daughter  of  a poor 
Jewish  tailor,  her  childhood  was  squalid, 
In  a dark,  evil  smelling  street.  She 
finally  made  her  way  to  the  stage,  and 
when  she  was  21  she  was  praised  by 


young  critics,  and  lived  in  rooms  of  her 
own.  But  she  wanted  to  he  a great 
actress,  and  she  wondered  how  she 
could  l°arn  to  act  with  greater  intensity. 
An  old  actor  urged  her  in  a kindly 
paternal  way  to  fall  in  love  and  have  a 
lover.  She ‘had  never  cared  for  men; 
she  saw  them  calmly.  A little  man 
named  Joel  had  cried  when  she  refused 
to  marry  him— this  was  when  she  was 
still  sewing  at  home,  and  he  had  seemed  i 
to  her  an  unintelligible,  ridiculous  kind 
of  an  animal.  Perhaps  her  old  adviser 
was  right.  She  thought  it  her  duty  to 
decide  this,  and  she  chose  a writer  of 
plays.  But  she  was  disappointed,  rhe 
world  was  in  no  sense  changed  for  her. 
There  was  no  change  in  her  art,  no  newj 
thrill  in  the  words  she  spoke,  no  ne.v 
meaning  In  her  eyes.  In  the  course  or 
time  she  did  improve,  not  through  love, 
hut  by  reason  of  her  lover’s  patient  in- 
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terest  in  her  art.  for  she  learned  new 
parts  with  him  at  her  elbow,  as  a child 
is  taught  its  lesson.  Her  art  had  more 
and  more  finish;  yet  there  was  some- 
thing lacking.  Her  lover  began  to  he 
disquieted,  bored,  when  at  last  she  be- 
gan to  take  their  relationship  seriously. 
He  transferred  his  interest  to  a model 
for  sculptors;  Esther  was  wildly  jealous, 
for  she  now  loved  her  instructor,  who 
spoke  cruellv;  there  was  a separation. 
The  first  night  of  a new  play  Esther 
saw  her  rival,  exultant  in  her  beauty. 
In  the  front  of  a box.  She  cleared  her 
mind  of  everything  hut  the  task  before 
her  “She  had  never  been  more  re- 
strained, more  effortless:  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  be  acting;  only  a magnetic 
current  seemed  to  have  been  set  in 
motion  between  her  and  those  who  were 
watching ’her.  • • • The  curtain  went 
down  on  a great  actress.”  All  that  she 
had  wanted  during  most  of  her  life  had 
come  to  her.  ‘‘The  note  had  been 

struck,  she  had  responded  to  it.  as  she 
responded  to  every  suggestion,  faultless- 
ly; she  knew  that  she  could  repeat  tile 
note  whenever  she  wished,  now  that 
she  had  once  found  it.  There  would  be 
no  variation  to  allow  for.  the  actress1 
was  made  at  last.  She  might  take  baca 
her  lover,  or  never  see  him  again,  it  ] 
would  make  no  difference.  It  would 
make  no  difference,  she  repeated,  over 
and  over  again,  weeping  uncontrollable 
tears." 


An  Occasional  Soft. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  tile  deatt 
of  Peter  Waydelin,  the  painter  of  cyni- 
cal. brutal  pictures,  who  through  devo- 
tion to  art  as  he  understood  it  lived 
with  music  hall  folk,  married  one  of  the 
women,  with  fat  arms  and  shoulders, 
empty  blue  eyes,  and  curled  yellow  hair. 
The  music  hall  has  long  attracted  Mr. 


o bhK*J.'.T>P°  lu,d  much  to  say  abou 

Acting  and  Music."  m- 

Xjit  beglnl?  S°  fat  as  to  wrlte  a po‘  m 

of  Sh  V°  *>  Ilk(>  •■>  music  hall 
.latr,  rf  ,ln  tu<>  Impotence  of  ruse.  . 

'■ff  ClmhieO  hv  enebnatmeot  to  niv  stall, 
ten  * m.vself  upon  the  stage 
'fit  l>«nee  to  amuse  a music  hall. 

in  exerted  ^hv'  ?h£nVs  m10w  ,*h?  tasdnatlou 
livompriavl  i i 1 nnd  lts  men  au.l 
J i.«°ii  Pi  ° w Mr-  Symons.  He  views  the 
I iVrio  sentimental  fashion:  he  does  not 
out  with  -Ml.  George  Moon' 
.Y1  haa  a high  and  holy  mission 
t0  serve  a s protest  to  tlio  corrupt - 
Lrir  (”b,  lt!',  <"  1,10  villa— the  ln- 
TU  o,ltyt  °t  ‘he  legitimate  drama. 

,,  J^here  ls  Lucy  Newcombe.  who  buried 

farher.Vu'n0t!  rn-  f1’0  Kn,V0  With  lief 
^ ‘here  Is  Livin.  (all  and  dark  and 
nlth  a sulky,  enigmatical  look,  who 
round  no  pleasure  in  life  at  Arles,  an 
tutunin  city:  there  is  Seaward  Laek- 
. lJ?.!U,Ywho  deliberately  attempted  to  com- 
j jin|  that^mlght 


r,  1 1 - mp4  1 h<fT  . 

ted  to  CenSS? 


move  the  justice  oLSod:  there  Is'liie 
•ory  of  a German  WTon's  horrid  veil 


* “ ~ w.iivii  mu  rm  vcn> 

. .tance  on  a wife  about  to  be  unfaithful, 
nnd  how  though  vitriol-scarred  and 

0 she  won  a love  that  was  akin  to  hate 
rom  a sensitive,  shuddering  man  of  In- 
tel ion;  but  only  in  this  last  named 
■tory.  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of 

fenry  Luxulyan,  ’ is  there  anv  marked 
ferenee  to  music.  I.uxulyan  heard 
-in  music  of  Hans  Gregor — viols  and 
. lrpsiehord— at  a house  In  London; 
'Id.  tinkling,  unwearied  music"  that 
rves  a phantom  or  gliostlv  peace. 
Juxulyan  no  longer  allowed  himself  to 
-ar  Wagner,  “much  less  Tsehai- 
yiwsky ; music  made  to  make  people 
iffer."  The  baroness  was  there  and 
> could  only  sec  the  unspoilt  half  of 
•r  face.  For  "Greger.”  of  course, 
•ad  “Dolmetsch."  Here  again  Mr. 
•mens  harks  back  to  an  earlier  book 
which  he  found  pleasure  in  contrast- 
the  music  played  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
iid  Tschaikowsky’s. 

Xot  long  ago  some  one  described  Hr. 
nions  as  an  admirable'  music  critic. 

1;  a matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Symons  records 
eiden tally  musical  impressions;  he  of- 
a records  these  impressions  in  a plaus- 
ly  original  manner  and  with  indisput- 
■lo  charm  of  rhetoric;  but  he  always 
cords  them  incidentally  and  always  as 

1 amateur. 


5{hcr^Ap°rlI0ertS-0ne  la  January-  the  1 

untrkintvi^ehnen a,e<j,bmpligh°d  with  this 
unnamed  chorus  of  nine  years  aim  sin-. 

givenKi,,r  Musae  JUlf  May  g SJ1 

the' Pc.  Choral  Union  gave 
Prnff  montl?B‘  PvopanMiom  "and  °n? 

America,  was  warmly  received  1ft  " 

T*ni«'."loctc?  with  11,0  People’s  Choral 
union  arc  two  olcmontarv  d«<5«?r>«  n-ivt  i 

turnish  instruction  In  s“gU  reSlne  Oni* 

S.vmg  concerts  of  Ihdr  owt  Tl, 

| « &*h#  “,»»«"««  run  in  a 

i 


poser"  nights, 
works  of  com i 
In  the  tlr-’t  v 
given  to  Victor 
Tlio  opening 
night,  May  1. 


Ill  introduce  h "Win- 
kg  when  the  major 
'gr.irnme  will  be  dr- 
from  W agner'e  works, 
vo  several  "blip  com- 
Jevoted  largely  to  (ho 
sers  of  popular  music, 
ek  this  night  will  bt 
ierbort. 

rogranime  for  Tuesday 
follows:  Rak- 


Henry  lhe  ,l0eletJr 

gave1  admlr?hb<Sli<!.  an<1  tho  nrehostn 
w Idol  vHhiimn  " Interpretations  of  fly 
ideiy  dissimilar  nyruphony  of  Mendels 


of  Strauss. 


Marvli.  Berlioz  selection.  "Rlgo- 
Ktto,  verth;  overture.  "Mignon  ” 
Thomas;  waltz.  "Harlequin  on  Voyage  ’’ 
/-neb;  intermezzo.  "Verliobt,”  Struhe- 
select  Ion,  "Mile.  Modiste,"  Herbort: 
fantasy  from  “La  Hoheme."  Puccini; 
Italian  caprine,  r ehalkowsky;  setec- 
'0I?,-  "P*™**."  BUM;  "Gnibcnllchtor” 
«.i.tz,  /oiler:  American  fantasy,  Her- 
bert; man'll,  "riorralne."  Ganne 
Wednesday  night  will  be  "Wagner" 
n.glit  and  Thursday  night  will  be  “Her- 
bert" night.  Friday  night  will  be 
operatic"  night,  and  the  programme 
for  ^Saturday  night  will  bo  or  a general 
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and  has  a bank  accoi  y The' 


WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

A new  ’cello  cencerto  by  Ernest  von 
Dohnanyi  was  produced  last  month  at 
a Philharmonic  concert  In  Budapest, 
Hugo  Beoker  played  it.  While  the  ’ccl- 
iits  has  grateful  cantilena  passages,  tho 
orchestra  has  the  greater  task,  and 
the  Instrumentation  is  fine  and  brilliant. 
The  work,  on  the  whole.  Is  a valuable 
addition  to  the  scanty  literature  of  the 
’cello. 

A prelude  and  fugue  by  Gabriel  Pierna 
Georges 


ments.-vwere  produced  at  Paris  last 
CTatultons-’ 'vriT^rf’ i°  ?N<1  °mcers  are  all  aiontu'  ,Th,®  former  work  is  described 

tion  of  C?le, ,llas  filled  the  posi-  af„  sh?.r‘'  lively  and  witty.  Sporck  s 

very  start  a V1?  unlon  from  the  ^®ce-  Psysages  Xormands."  is  In  three 

rifice S Mr  Hmf ° e°  n0ve  a,ld  self-sac-  movements:  Villerville  " pastoral  for 

Its  first  a'na  nr,>  G'  p,ckering  has  been  ?%?e‘  .r4-11  i,  Calvaire,  * "A  travels 

Henri  T ?nly  Presiuent  and  Mr  1 ^iHunps,  with  frank  rhythms  and  gay 

Henry  L.  Higgmson  has  aiwaW  wJ folk  themes.  ” 


(PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
Miss  Lucy  Ann  Allen,  soprano;  Miss 
ary  Desmond,  contralto;  Miss  Carolyn 
elchor.  violinist;  Mr.  Charles  Delmont, 
css;  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien,  pianist.  Miss 
Hen  studied  -in  Boston  with  Mes'srs. 
illiam  L.  "Whitney  and  Bimboni,  and 
traded  much  attention  by  her  ap- 
laranccs  ln  exhibitions  of  the  opera 
bool  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
I Music.  She  afterward  studied  in 
■Horence.  At  present  she  is  the  soprano 
_ the  choir  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Virhaven.  She  and  Mr.  Delmont,  a 
stly  esteemed  bass  of  this  citv  will 
ng  tonight  in  the  performance  of'"Eli- 
Jh”  by  the  People’s  Choral  Union. 

Miss  Mary  Desmond,  an 'English  con- 
alfo.  will  give  a concert  in  Steinert 
.all  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  She  enjoys 
opnlarity  in  England  and  Ireland  as  a 
lallad  singer  and  was  commanded  to 
ing  before  Queen  Victoria  when  the 
cueen  last  visited  Dublin.  Miss  Carolyn 
Jeleher  Is  the  first  violinist  and  leader 
Hf  the  string  quartet  named  after  her. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  the  blind  pianist,  a pupil 
of  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  this  city  and  of  the 
late  Ernst  Jedllczka  of  Berlin,  will  give 
a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Wednesday 
evening. 

| The  London  music  critics  think  that 
hey  have  chastened  the  physical  en- 
husiasm  of  Mr.  Creatore.  They  find  his 
gestures  far  less  extravagant  and  "the 
semi-circular  space  between  himself  and 
bis  bandsmen  much  less  in  area.”  His 
sentiment  is  still  exaggerated.  "Lance- 
lot.” ln  the  Referee,  said  recently:  “The 
gay  and  light-hearted  overture  to  Sup- 
pe’s  'Poet  and  Peasant’  became  almost 
tragic  in  Its  intensity:  the  slow  part 
being  taken  so  slowly  as  to  suggest  a 
midnight  murder  by  a lonely  cross  road, 
snd  the  quick  portion  being  delivered 
with  a heaviness  and  force  only  com- 
larable  to  a ‘slogging’  fight.” 
i Miss  Clara  Sexton,  formerly  of  Bos- 
on, is  now  singing  in  opera  at  the 
’eatro  del  Liceo.  Barcelona.  Her  en- 
gagement there  is  for  a month,  and 
he  made  her  first  appearance  in  Mas- 
enet’s  "Werther.” 
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MR.  GERiCKE’S  BENEFIT, 
j In  many  respects  the  most  interesting 
| concert  of  the  season  win  be  that  given 
, ‘"Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening 
I " r lh*  benefit  of  Mr-  Gericke.  the 
Xl  ?*  C°”auCtor  of  ‘hfi  Symphony  or- 
i chestra.  Tne  programme  is  one  of  un- 
I asjaI  merest,  and  the  soloist  will  be 
Mme.  Gadski.  During  his>ears  of  ser- 
vice  ;n  this  city  Mr.  Gericke  nas  made 
a w!de  circle  of  friends,  not  limited  by 
any  means  to  those  who  know  him  per- 
sona..,.. The  high  ideals  which  have 
always  actuated  his  work,  his  pains- 
taking conscientiousness  and  his  will- 
ingness ever  t^Jabor  in  the  cause  of 
his  chosen  art  have  had  a profound  in- 

“‘splayed  in  a manner  in  the  re- 
The  great  audlen^which  will 

Th«°^  aS  a man.  and  an  artist 
,.-v ho  Programme  is  complete  save  in 
the  question  of  the  first  aria  wwu 
Mme.  Gadski  will  sing  The  relt  of 
Programme  will  be  as  follows- 
Beethoven's  overture.  "Leonore  ” No' 

'l’  <r?“ar  Franck’s  symphony  in  D ’minor'- 
Goldmark’s  overture.  '•Sakuntala”: 
^af?e'ls  finale  to  "Dusk  of  the  Gods”' 
(Mme.  Gadski  as  Bruennhilde.) 


'LOCAL. 

Mrs.  Edith  Noyes  Porter,  her  pupil 
Mice  Eldridge.  Miss  Edith  Dalton  and 
■liss  Demorest  of  Boston  will  give  a con- 
ert  before  the  Professional  Women’s 
.eagiie  ln  New  York  on  the  26th. 

Pupils  of  Mme.  Dueheana  will  give  an 
•peratlc  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
hursday  evening. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Hollis 
treet  Theatre,  tomorrow  for  the  ope- 
atlc  recital  of  Mrs.  Lichfield's  pupils  in 

be  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Marie  Allen-Klenk  will  sing  for 
he  last  time  before  going  to  Europe  for 
iirther  study  at  Wyoming  under  the 
irection  of  Mr.  Fred  H.  Marston.  She 
i said  to  have  a flexible  voice  of  high 
in  J6. 

PEOPLE’S  CHORA!:  union. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  People’s 
horal  Union  will  take  place  ln  Sym- 
iony  Hall  this  evening.  The  society 
ill  ibe  conducted  by  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
ole  and  assisted  by^Miss  Lucy  Anne 
Hen,  soprano;  Miss  Elsa  Heindl,  so- 
•ano;  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child,  alto; 
Iss  Clara  Staudenmayer.  alto-  Mr 
Beane,  tenor;  Mr.  Charles  Del- 
bass.  Members  of  the  Boston 
any  orchestra  will  furnish  the  ac- 
ument.  Mr.  Herman  A.  Shedd 
the  organist  and  Miss  Edith  H 
.e  pianist. 

[zed  in  1897  out  of  raw  material 
under  the  direction  of  Mr! 


THE  POPS. 

The  “Pops"  will  begin  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  1,  and  continue  for  eight 
weeks,  concerts  being  given  every  even- 
eXC®pt  Sunday  during  that  time. 

• ,he  ‘.‘P°PS"  are  a peculiarly  Boston 
institution,  and,  singularly  enough.  Bos- 
ton is  the  only  city  in  the  country  in 
which  such  concerts  have  been  possi- 

hml  PfhaS‘P!f  f"  the  sense  that  they  have 
ofl ltmV0US  and  loyal  support 
of  the  public,  although  New  York  has 


folk  themes. 

MUSIC  QF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY — Symphony  Hall,  7:30  P.  lit.  Per- 
formauc-  of  "Elijah”  l.y  the  People's  Choral 
Ijnion,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Cole  conductor. 
MONDAY — Hollis  Street  Theatre,  -J.  :30  p.  M. 
Operatic  concert  by  Miss  Charlotte  Orosvenor, 
Miss  Helen  PhlJba*  Miss  Sarab  Eaton,  pupils 
of  Mrs.  Avon  la  Bonney  Lichfield. 

Steinert  Hall,  8 I*,  Concert  by  the 

Carolyn  Belcher  siring  quartet  (the  Misses 
Belcher.  Anna  Kicbhorn.  Helen  Reynolds. 
Charlotte  White),  assisted  by  Mr.  Otto 
Fritzscte,  clarinetist : Brahms’  clarinet  quin- 
i^t  in  B minor:  Two  Novellottes,  op.  15, 
GlaaounofT : berceuse  and  polka  from  “Los 
f Vendrolis.”  by  D’Osten-Sacken,  Sokoloff, 
Crlazounoff  and  Liadoff ; Beethoven’s  quartet 
in  B flat  major,  op.  18.  No.  0 
TUESDAY — Steinert  Hall,  3 V.  M.  Song  re- 
cital by  Miss  Mary  Desmond,  contralto,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Harriet  A.  Shaw,  harpist,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  de  Voto.  pianist : Elgar’s  Sea 
Slumber  song,  Schubert’s  An  die  Muslk, 
Lang's  My  Turtle  Dove,  Godard’s  berceuse 
(with  harp),  Handel’s  ’’Confusa  si  mirl  l’ln- 
fida  consorte.”  Strauss’  All  Souls’  Day, 
Lang's  Summer  Noon,  Eldar’s  Sabbath  Morn 
at  Sen.  Miss  Shaw  will  play  Hasselmans’ 
prelude  No.  2.  La  Source,  petite  valse. 

Symphony  Hall.  8 p.  M.  Benefit  concert 
to  Mr.  William  Gericke.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  and  Mme.  Johanna  Gadski. 
WEDNESDAY — Steinert  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Piano 
recital  by  Mr.  Frank  O’Brien;  Bach’s  Italian 
concerto;  Schumann's  Romance  in  F sharp 
major,  Aufscbwung,  Warfm.  Grillen ; Schu- 
bert’s Sonata  in  A major,  op.  120 ; Chopin’s 
Nocturne  in  F minor,  op.  55.  No.  1 ; ma- 
zurka in  B minor,  op.  33.  No.  4 : preludes 
ot>.  28.  Nos.  4.  3.  15,  23,  6,  22,  20;  Liszt’s 
Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.  12. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Twenty- 
fourth  and  last  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conduc- 
tor; Berlioz’s  overture.  “Roman  Carnival’’; 
prelude,  adagio  and  gavotte,  Bach-Bachrich ; 
Tschaikowsky’s  overture-fantasia.  “Romeo 
and  Juliet’’  ; Beethoven’s  symphony  No.  5. 

Potter  Hall,  7 :45  P.  M.  Concert  of  the 
American  Music  Society.  Mr.  C.  Wilson, 
baritone;  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist; 

; the  Hoffmann  string  quartet,  Mr.  Longy,  obo- 
ist, nnd  members  of  the  Longy \Club.  Trio 
I by  Lambord,  quintet  by  Arne  Oldberg.  songs. 
SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Twenty- 
fourth  and  last  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Programme  as  on  Friday 
; afternoon. 


sundry  and  desperate  efforts  to 
maintain  a series  of  such  concerts. 

- ■Li!e  series  of  “pops”  was  given 
ico-  e Music  Hall  In  the  spring  of 
with  the  late  Adolph  'Neuendorf  as 
conductor.  They  have  been  given  every 
except  1890.  Then,  as  now,  the 
oiciiestra  was  composed  of  members  of 
ine  Symphony  orchestra,  the  pro- 
lwerft  made  popular,  and  the 
atm°sphcre  of  the  Symphony 
s one  of  easy  good  feJ- 

,,From  * the  beginning  Boston 
look  Kindly  to  them  and  has  continued 
^ f°  ever  since.  When  the  orchestra 
new  homp  in  Symphony 
rtaii  the  pops”  went  with  it. 

rrmc,An  yP3.ra’  the  orchestra  will 
cf  o,j  musicians  chosen  from  the 
» <.inKs  of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  The 
laoor  of  conducting  will  bo  divided 
th/ee  members  of  the  orchestra. 

J 9.1?  the  first  four  weeks  the- conducto* 
wi.l  bo  Mr.  Timothee  Adamowskl,  and 
7 he  remaining  four  weeks  will  be  dlvid- 

rL^e"0T“uMr-  Max  Zao11  and  Mr. 
Gustav  Strube.  There  wdll  be  the  usual 
special  nights”  and  some  unusual 
'T®ch"  night  is  sot  for  Tursdav 
ei.ning.  June  5.  On  Thursday  of  the 
same  week.  June  7.  the  evening  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, which  will  be  in  session  in 
ni°h?”  nat  Jj!at  timo-  ‘‘Graduates' 
J!  "1*!'  lhe  ICith  of  its  kind,  will  come 
on  Monday  evening,  June  25,  and  "Har- 
t 'rd  Jl1®  0,1  the  preceding  Monday. 
.Jiinc  is.  The  date  of  "Tufts  night”  has 


| The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  gave  its  23d  concert 
last  night  ln  Symphony  Hall.  Mme. 
Olga  Samaroff  was  the  pianist.  The  pro- 
gramme  was  as  follows: 

F9-01'-  ‘‘Italian".  .Mendelssohn 

concerto  In  A njluor  for  piano Grieg 

Tone  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration”. 

Overture  to  "Eur.vantho” AVebe? 

rv,Th?.T.sPi1irit,,of  the  flrst  movement  ot 
„ Italian  symphony  is  stimulating 
hrnifa^lme,  and.the  finale  is  a plausibly  | 
but  1 p ece  ior  a virtuoso  orchestra, 

1 ■»  second,  and  third  movements 

bL  wPL,exa5ipIes  of  Mendelssohn  at  . 
i‘s.. Wd: r?t-  Ho,w  smug  this  music  Is,  , 
“°St  exasperatlngly  respectable,  how  ' 
o?bMfhiy>sei\.teel!’'  u ,s  ,ikfe  the  picture 
drew  &reth!?>,in  ,that  Aubrey  Beardsley  ' 
HeaTin  J le!  'f  1 number  of  the  Savoy. 
Hearing  the  tw0  middle  movements, 

S"  r“S,5*y  ,1c*u,‘T«,,w!.f7rJ 

ssau»-  th*  >*>'  « •»•  «““*  i 

There  is  another  Mendelssohn  the  ' 
composer  of  the  “Hebrtde;-  overture 
overture  to  the  “Midsummer 
Night  s Dream  and  of  i some  of  the 
tm“.3lc.'n  ‘he  “Walpurgls  Night,”  but 
man  ^J-ming  landscapist  is  not  the 
man  of  the  Ttalian  symphony.  The 

the^mlncfn^6  lrrt,taUnS  3eIf  satisfaction, 
the  mincing  neatness  of  mediocrity.  No 

Hecfor  Rerlhv?6  c?uld  not  understand 
: fA^etor  Ber^ Hoz  and  considered  him  an 
i extraordinary  person.  How  could  the 


i nnd  the  tnne-p„,  

ZarathuHtr.t”  had  bcen  Vin" 
d performance,  but  Vlr 

i.  ,the  °*co"nnt  first  trumpcier 

in»  ain<1  na  other  trumpeter  wua  wlll- 
ing  to  play  the  difficult  passage  hat  la 
famous  both  for  Its  effect  and  n stum 
hlhig  block.  Therefore  "Dean,  /md 
Transfiguration"  was  substituted  ni 
though  It  had  already  been  performed 
this  season.  To  Us  It  Is  one  of  the  c?m. 
ly7LH^Ztl  compoHltl°ns;  It  Is  s’urc- 

ahKohite  music;  for  In  “Znrathustra” 

head?nesP??nm  Sj-YV  various  sections 
otw  Nietzsche's  book:  nnd  the 

denemler.”ePO0mS  JUSt  narr>ed  are  largely 

°U  a programme  for  full  nn- 
llguratlon'’’  the ' L^The' 

N.fT.fl’WX'S.’T."  SZVtzzz 

tinlesRChartRtmKlU  P°sslbIy  bo  helpful, 
unless  a still  more  acute  glossarlst 

should  discover  that  Strauss'  sick  man 
£'ed  of  cancer  of  the  liver.  "Death  and 
rransflguratlon  —are  not  these  two 
words  a sufficient  clew  to  even  the 
hearer  of  slight  Imagination?  " 

Me  remember  Mr.  MacDowcll  saving 
after  ho  heard  one  of  Strauss’  more 
'•Tdhf<f  < oompositlons  for  the  flr^t  tTmc 
nrTi'r  s “ndoubtedly  art.  and  It  is  great 

mPfsic  ercWhc,mYn*  art:  but  whether  IMS 
music,  is  another  question.  Perhnna  if 
is  a new  form  of  art.”  Ha  wo5SP?iaJ 
"nVc?,t?UerkY1  ioday  tbe  musl^j  art  of 

Death  and  Transfiguration  ” but  an 
w1nireT°f  the  modern  school  might 
I Su  Prood  reason  question  the  hisrh 
I artfstry  of  Mendelssohn’s  "Italian” 

I symphony  Strauss  succeeded  In  sis 
endeavor,  but  how  much  of  Italy  is'in 
Mendelssohn's  music?  Compare  the  an- 
dante of  the  symphony  with  the  «lnw 
movement.’0"  the  Heights”  la  Chart 
pentler  s Impressions  of  Italy"  and 

■»>•>'«  •»»“«>«  : 

aws  h?rjsssa4ri„  %u, 

rt m ° !2  Carnival  times.  Some  young 
Fniufctthrew  confetti  at  him.  A yoSng 
£n,f!lah  woman  was  equally  rude  Men- 
delssohn wrote  that  he  "became  ?le« 
Pfrate  and  he,  too,  flung  confetti.  "Mv 
•blue  coat  was  soon  as  white  as  that  . 
a miller.”  Remember  that  th?s  waVnn  1 
highly  proper.  The  young  ladles  wero  1 
families  and  Mendelssohn  h-iH 

Sfs1  carnival  Sm^i  .ba»*  “ “Silo'S? 
-nib  carnival  music  is  most  dlsr*rf.f»»isf 

down  Ite  brushed  his  coat  before  he  sat 
down  to  compose,  brushed  it 
doubt  sponged  It.  lC  and  no 

inconsequential  such  music 
'YPPh  fhen  a composition  of  true  dra- 

in  t,rsc  wih 

The°  erUenrP]eaSant  ,^ingS  by  tbls  music. 
The  grand,  consoling  ending  brings  to 

them  no  peace.  They  cannot  lift  their 
eyes  from  the  sick  bed  to  see  the  flight 
of  the  delivered  soul.  But  there  is  noth- 

no?mrnPfn«tn0thingJearful  *«  this  tone- 
Pf.fF1  S£  Straiiss.  There  Is  the  struggle 
with  death;  and  in  this  struggle  the 
poorest  clown  Is  as  heroic  a figure  as 
Pope  or  Emperor.  There  is  no  cross  or 

?hPa’ld  «The  3lck  chambS  is 

the  world;  the  fight  of  the  lone  and 
disappointed  sufferer  assumes  epic  pro- 
portions. Humanity,  worn  out,  defeat- 
cd’  smuggles  with  the  last  foe,  and  con- 
quered. rises  victor. 

With  the  noble  hymn  of  the  transfig- 
uration the  concert  should  have  closed. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  hearer 

rt,A0ii?Ut  i‘?t0  th,°  nlSht  with  such  mu- 
sic  filling  his  soul. 

ti- mel  Samaroff  played  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts,  and  gave  an  en- 
grossing and  impressive  performance  of 
the  concerto  'by  Grieg.  There  were  mo- 
ments in  the  first  movement  when  she 
accentuated  too  sharply  in  the  reading 
of  a long  phrase,  accentuated  in  a 
temporal  rather  than  rhetorical  manner 
and  thus  cheeked  the  melodic  flow. 

This  trick,  for  trick  It  Is,  with  many 
pianists  of  the  ultra-modern  technic 
w.a?^110t  553  aimarent  toward  the  end 
of  the  movement  and  with  the  second 
U disarm eared.  Mme.  Samaroff  played 
wuth  full  appreciation  of  the  contrast- 
ing, jostling  moods  of  the  composer 
She  was  romantic,  fiery,  brilliant,  ca-  t 
pncious,  poetic.  She  played  with  a cool 
head,  without  futile  motions,  without 
any  unnecessary  nervous  or  physical 
strain;  she  worked  her  spell  without  ap- 
sisUhle endeavor'  buf-  her  sPtll  was  irre- 
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MUSIC  NOTES. 


The  Boston  public  will  have  one  more 
opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Emilio  de 
Gogorza  this  season.  He  will  sing  Mon- 
day evening,  the  30th,  in  Jordan  Hall  at 
a concert  given  by  Miss  Clara  Bar- 
teaux,  dramatic  soprano.  Mr.  de  Voto 
will  be  the  pianist. 

The  complete  programme  of  the 
spring  concert  of  the  American  Music 
Society  to  be  given  in  Potter  Hall  on 
Friday  at  7:fe  o clock  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: F.  S.  Converse's  string  quartet 

in  A minor,  op.  18;  Benjamin  Lambord’s 
rtiax0  tT-  °*  op,-  5 (first  movement);  Anne 
Oldberg  s quintet  in  E flat  for  piano 
and  wind  instruments;  and  these  songs- 
Negro  Spirituals”;  cowboy  song! 

? bc  ,JA>ne  Prairee;  Spanish-Califor- 
nian,  The  Hours  of  Orief  ” harmAn 
ized  by  Arthur  Farwell;  two  traditional 
I songs  of  the  Zunis.  harmonized  bv 
Carlos  Troyer;  H.  F.  Gilbert**  p,>e ♦ 
ICeltic  Study  W.  G.  Smith's  Entreaty 
a,ld  ,F'  , f-  Bullard’s  “Sword  of  Fert 
tara.  Messrs.  Clarence  Wilson  bnrl- 
tone:  Gebhard.  pianist;  the  Hoffmann 
duanef  Messrs.  Longy.’  G.  isez.Sadonv 
rY-n?  of  the  Longy  Club,  Mr.  Gra 
Drake,  accompanist,  and  Mr.  Lambf 
;ot  New  York  will  take  part. 


— 
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CHORAL  UNION  AIDS. 

proceeds  of  Last  Night’s  Nirrth  Concert 
at  Symphony  Hall  Will  Swell 
California  Relief  Fund. 

The  People's  Choral  Union,  Hr. 
Samuel  W.  Cole  conductor,  gave  its 
ninth  annual  concert  last  evening  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  proceeds  are  to 
aid  the  San  Francisco  sufferers.  The 
society  was  assisted  by  Mrs  Grace 
Williams,  soprano;  Miss  Elsa  Heindl, 
soprano;  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child, 
contralto;  Miss  Clara  Standenmayer, 
contralto;  Mr.  George  Deane,  tenor;  Mr. 
Charles  Delmont,  bass;  Mr.  Herman  A. 
Shedd.  organist;  Miss  Edith  Snow,  ac-  j 
companist,  and  an  orchestra  composed  | 
of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
i orchestra,  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann,  prin- 
j cipal. 

i The  general  -work  of  the  People’s 
j Choral  Union  is  by  this  time  well  known 
i and  yesterday's  Herald  contained  a 
i sketch  of  its  circumstances  and  pur- 
j pose.  It  is  designed  to  give  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  music,  but  have  not 
' the  advantages  of  individual  training, 
i an  opportunity  to  read  music  and  to  be- 
I come  familiar  with  great  works  by  ac- 
! tuai  performance,  from  which  they 
J would  otherwise  be  debarred.  The  Union 
has  now  been  in  existence  for  nine 
| vears.  and  is  in  a prosperous  condition.  | 
it  has  given  concerts  that  have  been  a 
credit  to  itself  and  a pleasure  to  its 
I friends,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  done 
j much  to  help  forward  the  cause  of  music 
' In  Boston.  | 

The.  production  of  ‘‘Elijah’’  was  the 
I most  ambitious  of  its  career;  but  the 
j society  had  by  steady  progress  won  the 
right  to  make  an  ambitious  attempt, 
and  last  evening's  performance  justified 
itself  in  every  way.  The  work  of  the 
chorus,  as  ensemble  work,  was  admira- 
ble. for  the  body  of  voices  was  united, 

I animated,  smooth  in  tone,  responsive  to 
’ signal;  and  in  the  great  choral  climaxes, 
j the  volume  was  impressive  and  sus-  > 
I tained.  The  orchestra  was  less  respon- 
I sive. 

Mrs.  Williams  took  at  very  short  no- 
tice the  place  of  Miss  Uucy  Allen,  who 
was  ill;  her  performance,  in  both  solo 
and  ensemble,  was  thoroughly  secure, 

I and  her  agreeable  voice  gave  much 
i pleasure.  Mrs.  Child  sang  admirably, 
and  though  the  music  did  not  always 
lie  in  the  richest  register  of  her  yoice, 
yet  the  voice  always  thrilled.  The  other 
soloists  were  adequate. 

There  was  a good-sized  audience  that 
.displayed  much  enthusiasm,  and  Mr. 
Cole  received  a huge  laurel  W'reath.  I 
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PUPILS  PRESENT 


Mrs,  Avonia  Bonney  Lichfield, 
Pianist,"  While  Scenes  Are 
Given  in  Costume,  with  the 
Stage  Settings, 


Miss  Charlotte  Grosvenor,  Miss  Helen 
Philba  and  Miss  Sarah  Eaton,  pupils 
of  Mrs.  Avonia  Bonney  Lichfield,  gave 
an  operatio  concert  In  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Lichfield  w'as  the  pianist  Nearly  all  the 
scenes  were  sung  with  stage-setting  and 
in  costume.  The  programme  was  as 
follows:  Tableau  “Mephistopheles”  and 
jewel  song  from  "Faust,”  Miss  Grosve- 
nor; "Charmant  Oiseau”  from  David’s 
“Pearl  of  Brazil,”  Miss  Philba;  Rosebud 
waltz.  Miss  Eaton;  Gerli’s  dialogue  "The 
Challenge  of  the  Nightingale  to  the 
Lark,”  Miss  Philba  and  Miss  Eaton; 
scene  from  Ricci’s  "Crispino  e la  Co- 
iriare,”  Miss  Philba  and  Miss  Eaton; 
scene  from  Gomez’s  “II  Guarany,”  Miss 
Grosvenor;  scene  from  “Dinorah,”  Miss 
Philba;  Elsa’s  dream,  from  "Lohe.n- 

frin,”  Miss  Grosvenor;  Oscar's  song 
rom  “Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,”  Miss 
Eaton;  scene  from  Manzocchl’s  “Dolo- 
res,” Miss  Grosvenor  and  Miss  Philba. 

'Mrs.  Lichfield  has  for  three  or  four 
years  given  an  exhibition  of  her  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  the  Hollis  Street  Thea- 
tre at  the  end  of  the  season.  Such  ex- 
hibitions serve  a useful  purpose  in  giv- 
ing experience  to  the  pupils  and  in  let- 
ting their  friends  see  what  progress  has 
been  made.  Some  of  the  airs  and  duets 
sung  yesterday  have  been  heard  at  the 
previous  concerts,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  pupils  are  the  same 
from  year  to  year.  Whether  it  might 
not  be  well  for  Mrs.  Grosvenor  to  test 
her  ability  before  a general  public  is  a 
matter  to  be  discussed  between  herself 
and  her  teacher.  Audiences  of  friends 
are  naturally  quick  to  applaud  without 
discrimination  and  they  are  easily 
pleased.  As  these  exhibitions  are  neces- 
sarily amateur  performances,  detailed 
criticism  of  merits  and  faults  is  unnec- 
essary and  might  seein  too  flattering 
or  unkind.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Miss 
Grosvenor  in  the  scene  from  "11  Guar- 
3 ny"  displayed  a naturally  good  voice 
and  certain  results  of  patient  study. 


CAROLYN  BELCHER  QUARTET 

Concert  Last  Evening  at  Steinert  Hall, 
Assisted  'by  Otto  Fritzsche, 
Clarinetist. 


The  Carolyn  Belcher  quartet  (Misses 
Belcher,  Anna  Eichhorn,  Helen  Rey- 
nolds, 'Charlotte  White),  assisted  by  Mr 
Otto  Fritzsche,  clarinetist,  gave  a con- 
cert last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  The 
programme  included  Brahams’  clarinet 
quintet  in  B minor;  Two  Novellettes,  op. 
15,  by  Glazounoff;  berceuse  and  polka 
£r°JP  Vendredis,”  by  D’Osten- 

ftnrtnfp.  Sokoloff.  Glazounoff  and 
J-.iaclofr,  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  B fiat 
major,  op.  18.  No.  6. 

Brahms’  quintet  was  written  for  the 
clarinetist,  Muehlfeld,  of  the  Meiningen 
orchestra,  and  was  first  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Joachim  quartet  in  Ber- 
lin, when  it  had  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess, and  the  adagio  was  repeated.  It 
was  produced  here  at  a Kneisel  quartet 
concert  early  in  1893,  and  has  been  heard 
here  three  or  four  times  since.  It  is 
a,i?6nera^y  melodious  and  poetic  work, 
although  the  first  movement  is  less 
pleasing  than  the  others. 

It  was  played  well  last  evening  with 
good  tone  and  sympathetic  spirit.  In 
the  works  of  the  second  group  the  tone 
was  not  so  consistently  good,  but  the 
performance  was  animated  and 
rhythmic,  and  the  works  themselves 
gave  much  pleasure,  especially  the 
dances.  The  ensemble  of  the  qtiarlst 
was  excellent. 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  size 
and  enthusiasm. 

^ f i ^ oi> 


Popular  Conductor  of  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Showered 
with  Honors  and  Applause 
at  His  Benefit  Concert, 


The  benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  took  place  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  night.  Mr.  Gericke  conducted.:  The 
programme  was  as  follows:  Beethoven’s 
overture  “Leonore,”  No.  3;  Cesar 
Franck’s  symphony  in  D minor;  scene 
and  aria  from  “Der  Freisehuetz”  (lime. 
Johanna  Gadsjti);  Goldmark’s  "Sakun- 
tala”  overture;  finale  of  "Dusk  of  the 
Gods”  (Mine.  Gadski). 

The  size  and  the  character  of  the  au- 
dience showed  in  what  respect  Mr.  Ger- 
icke is  held  by  the  musical  public  of 
Boston  as  a conductor  and  as  a .man. 
This  respect  had  various  outward  mani- 
festations. The  audience  stood  to  wel- 
come him.  There  were  wreaths  for  him; 
there  was  long  continued  and  most 
hearty  applause  whenever  there  was  op- 
portunity. There  was  aiso  hearty  ap- 
plause for  Mme.  Gadski  and  the  or- 
chestra. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  The  Herald 
this  morning  to  repeat  at  length  and 
with  rhetorical  effusion  all  that  it 
has  said  from  concert  to  concert 
in  praise  of  Mr.  Gericke.  A sum- 
ming up  in  perfervid  language  would  be 
not  unlike  an  obituary  notice,  and  ft 
might  easily  be  considered  as  perfunc- 
tory, or  it  might  be  regarded  as  an 
apology  for  his  artistic  life  in  Boston. 

Furthermore,  The  Herald  has  more 
than  once  during  Mr.  Gericke’s  second 
term  analyzed  and  discussed  his  charac- 
teristics as  a conductor.  There  is  no 
ideal  conductor,  the  fusion  of -the  drill- 
master  into  the  poet,  and  The  Herald 
thinks  too  highly  of  Mr.  Gericke  to  at- 
tempt to  put  him  on  a pedestal  that 
will  in  all  probability  always  be  with- 
out its  statue.  The  Herald  has  rejoiced 
this  season  in  the  breadth,,  elasticity, 
emotional  depth  and  sweep  of  many  of 
his  interpretations;  for  he  has  gained 
signally  in  qualities  formerly  denied 
him,  so  that  this  season,  his  last,  may 
justly  be  ranked  as  the  most  constantly 
brilliant  one  of  thg  past  17  years,  the 
years  of  the  Symphony  orchestra  known 
to  the  writer.  Never  have  the  technic, 
balance  and  euphony  of  this  orchestra 
been  so  conspicuous  as  now;  and  this 
orchestra,  provided  for  the  conductor 
and  the  public  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Higginson,  is,  after  all.  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gericke.  Mr.  Higginson  called 
orchestra  into  toeing.  Mr.  Gericke 
reared  and  trained  it  into  the  power  and 
flush  of  manhood.  Conductors  after  him 
will ! come  and  go.  The  king  is  dead! 
Long  live  the  king!  But  the  prosperity 
and  the  fame  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
they  in  turn  shall  reign  will  be  Inher- 
ently due  for  many  seasons  to  the  firm 
and  sagacious  rule  of  Mr.  Gericke. 

The  wreaths  of  last  night  will  fade. 
The  tumultuous  applause  died  away  be- 
fore the  lights  were  out.  There  will 
be  hysterical  demonstrations  over  other 
conductors,  possibly  before  the  year  is 
at  an  end.  The  beneficent  work  of  Mr. 
Gericke  will  remain  and  make  for  mu- 
sical righteousness  in  Boston  long  after 
he  has  left  us,  for  his  influence  has  not 
been  exerted  merely  within  the  walls  of 
Symphony  Hall:  he  has  been  a force  In 
the  whole  musical  community.  The  hum. 
blest  musician  In  thus  city  has  more 
self-respect  and  is  held  in  higher,  re- 
spect by  reason  of  Mr.  Gerieke’s  own 
character  in  public  and  in  private  life. 
Mr.  Gericke  is  not  a man  who  indulges 
In  sentimental  talk  or  in  cant  about  the 
beauty  and  the  dignity  of  art.  His  life 


nas  been  one  of  practical  devotion  to 
art,  and  no  selfish  hope  of  gain  no 
motive  of  policy  has  tempted  him  to 
falter  in  his  devotion.  Like  the  Pictor 
Ignotus  of  Browning,  no  merchant  has 
trafficked  in  his  heart. 

He,  too.  has  much  to  remember  grate- 
fully. Whether  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  be  years  of  honorable  activity 
or  of  well  earned  rest,  he  will  have 
one  Rrreat  and  consoling  thought-  the 
consciousness  that  he  carried  out  vic- 
toriously his  lofty  aims  and  purposes 
to  full  fruition.  Without  this  conscious- 
ness all  other  worldly  triumphs  that 
men  value  and  strive  after  are  as 
i mirage  and  shifting  sand. 


MISS  DESMOND’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Mary  Desmond,  contralto,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Harriet  A.  Shaw,  harp- 
ist, and  Mr.  Alfred  de  Voto,  accom- 
panist, gave  a recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Steinert  Hall.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Elgar’s  Sea-slumber 

song,  Schubert’s  An  die  Musik.  Lang’s 
IMy  Turtle  Dove.  Godard’s  Berceuse 
(with  harp),  Handel's  “Confusa  si  mirl 
1’inflda  consorte,”  Strauss’  All-Souls’ 
Day,  Lang’s  Summer  Noon,  Elgar's 
Sabbath  Morn  at  Sea,  and  these  harp 
pieces  bv  Hasselmans:  Prelude  No.  2, 
La  Source,  Petite  Valse. 

Miss  Desmond  sang  here  for  the  first 
time.  She  has  a full,  agreeable,  sympa- 
thetic voice  of  true  contralto  quality 
and  liberal  compass.  Yesterdav  she 
sang  freely  and  as  a rule  with  technical 
and  aesthetic  understanding.  The  vari- 
ous songs  tested  l^er  versatility.  In  the 
aria  by  Handel  she  sang  the  runs  fleetly 
smoothly  and  without  any  distressing 
sympton  of  endeavor,  and  in  Strauss’ 
“All  Souls1  Day”  there  was  genuine  and 
unexaggerated  emotion.  Nor  did  she 
give  undue  importance  to  the  compara- 
tively light  songs  of  the  programme; 
she  appreciated  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  written  The  dignity  and  grace 
of  her  appearance  added  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  concert.  .Miss  Desmond 
added  songs  to  the  programme  in  re- 
sponse to  hearty  applause  from  an  audi- 
ence that  should  have  been  larger. 

Miss  Shaw  was  aLso  applauded  for  her 
harp  playing  and  she  added  a short 
piece  to  her  group. 

A t'vJ'  C \e\oV> 

JOHN  KNOWLES  PAINE. 


MR.  O’BRIEN’S'  RECITAL. 

Slincf  Pianist  Pleases  Appreciative 
Audience  ir.  Steinert  Hall — 
Interest  Kept  up. 

Mr.  Frank  O’Brien,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall. 
He  played  the  following  programme: 
Bach’s  Italian  concerto:  Schumann’s 

romance  in  F sharp  major.  Aufschwung, 
Warum.  Grillen;  Schubert’s  sonata  in  A 
major;  Chopin’s  nocturne  in  F minor, 
mazurka  in  B minor,  seven  preludes; 
Liszt’s  12th  Hungarian  rhapsody. 

Mr.  O’Brien  has  studied  to  good  ad- 
vantage, in  spite  of  a sad  handicap 
that  to  many  would  have  seemed  hope- 
less. For  the  denial  of  sight  he  has 
been  probably  recompensed  by  the  gift 
of  an  extremely  sensitive  ear.  for  the 
strong  point  of  his  performance  was 
beautiful  tone;  in  such  works  as  Schu- 
mann’s Aufschwung  and  Grillen  it  was 
full  and  resonant,  but  never  harsh,  and 
in  the  gentler  pieces  it  was  consistently 
swqet.  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  a 
programme  that  called  for  other  quali- 
ties than  thunderous  or  melodramatic 
exposition;  and  by  his  endowments 
of  a milder  and  more  enduring  na- 
ture Mr.  O’Brien  maintained  interest 
throughout. 

There  was  a fair  sized  and  appre- 
ciative audience.  . g 

CONCERT  FOYER 


Concert  Tomorrow  Night  oft 
American  Compositions. 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  AND  SONGS 


The  life  work  of  Prof.  John  Knowles 
' Paine  was  over  some  years  before  he 
died.  This  work  was  useful  not  only 
to  Harvard  University  and  to  this  city, 
where  his  face  was  so  familiar,  but  also 
to  the  country;  it  was  honorable  to  the 
country  and  to  him.  He  consecrated 
himself  to  art  when  music  was  not  a 
fashionable  amusement.  His  devotion 
' to  that  which  was  best,  as  he  thought, 
in  music  was  constant  and  unselfish. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  leading 
American  composer,  both  by  natural  in- 
stinct and  force  and  by  virtue  of  aca- 
demic training.  Few  of  our  composers 
studied  as  industriously  and  as  thor- 
oughly; few  of  them  even  today  show 
a like  technical  proficiency.  His  tastes 
were  serious,  lids  ambition  was  pure 
and  lofty.  Busied  for  years  as  an  in- 
structor at  Harvard,  the  capacity  for 
work  that  distinguished  him  as  a stu- 
dent in  Berlin  served  him  till  a few 
years  before  his  death.  As  teacher, 
organist,  composer  he  was  for  a long 
period  the  busiest  of  men. 

He  was  at  heart  a severe  classicist 
in  his  musical  taste  and  prejudices,  yet 
his  influence  over  many  pupils,  some  of 
J whom  have  wen  fame,  was  wholesome 
| and  stimulating.  Little  by  little  he  be- 
' came  more  catholic  in  appreciation, 
more  tolerant  in  his  views,  and  his 
artistic  growth  in  this  respect  is  re- 
vealed in  his  later  compositions.  If  his 
early  works-mass,  oratorio,  chamber 
music — now  seem  chiefly  academic,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  were 
written  at  a time  when  no  other  Amer- 
ican was  capable  of  writing  them. 
They  have  undoubtedly  gone  their  way  i 
and  live  only  in  the  catalogue.  His 
orchestral  compositions  show  poetic 
fancy  as  well  as  a technical  mastery 
over  musical  thought  and  expression.  ] 
He  himself  thought  that  his  fame 
would  rest  on  “Azara,”  an  opera  which,  | 
though  published,  has  not  been  per- 
formed; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
opera  equals  his  music  to  "Oedipus” 

[ in  breadth,  sweep  and  a peculiar  nobil- 
ij  ity  of  imaginative  flight  Whatever 
I)  disposition  time  will  make  of  his  com- 
positions as  far  as  the  concert  hall  is 
concerned,  the  best  of  them  will  give 
the  composer  a distinguished  name  in 
the  annals  of  American  music.  His 
life  was  honest,  simple  and  gentle.  He 
was  of  help  to  many,  and  many  will 
mourn  him  and  treasure  his  memory. 


A concert  of  a peculiar  nature  will  be  I 
given  here  in  Potter  Hall  tomorrow  I 
night.  The  American  Music  Society  in  I 
Boston,  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell  director.  I 
will  give  its  first  spring  concert.  This  I 
society  was  organized  here  a year  ago 
with  the  purpose  of  holding  seveD  I 
monthly  meetings;  one  of  them  was  to  ll 
, be  a fail  concert,  and  the  series  was  to  V 

I close  with  a spring  concert  on  a larger  I 
scale.  The  fall  concert  was  given  Nov.  ^ 
15,  1905.  but  for  the  public  at  large  it  f 
was  behind  closed  doors,  and  singers,  1 
players  and  hearers  all  wore  rubbers, 
for  the  concert  was  in  a club  room,  and 
the  audience  was  necessarily  limited. 

Certain  members  of  this  society  and 
of  similar  organizations  in  other  cities 
insist  that  the  American  composer  does 
not  have  a fair  hearing;  that  he  should 
be  heard  if  only  for  the  reason  that  he 
is  an  American.  Mr.  Farwell  wrote 
some  time  ago;  “It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  the  American  composer  keeps 
faith  with  two  obvious,  though  in  music 
| antagonistic  qualities  of  the  American 
nature;  practicality  and  an  almost  vis- 
ionary magnitude  of  conception.  For  he 
runs  to  songs  on  one  hand  and  the  or- 
chestra on  the  other,  eschewing  almost 
all  that  lie  between.”  And  Mr.  Farwell 
told  a pathetic  story  of  a “young  and 
gifted”  composer  who  appeared  with  an 
orchestral  score  calling  for  six  horns, 

\ two  harps,  etc.  He  was  asked  why  he 
scored  his  music  so  luxuriously.  With 
some  feeling  he  replied:  "Show  me 

where  I can  get  a performance  of  any 
score  in  America.  Since  I cannot  get  a 
hearing  anyway,  I might  as  well  write 
It  exactly  as  I want  it." 

Do  you  not  see  him,  with  his  huge 
score  in  hand,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
quivering  nostrils,  though  here  the  old 
poetic  form,  "nosterlls,’'’  would  be  more 
appropriate? 

Mr.  Farwell  might  have  answered; 

"If  your  music  Is  good,  it  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra.”' As  it  was,  he  probably  shook  his 
head  sadly  and  said:  "True.  Alas,  too 
true!”  . , 


There  will  be  no  orchestral  works  per- 
formed tomorrow  night,  although  Mr. 
Farwell  says  that  the  American  com- 
poser takes  to.  orchestration  “as  a duck 
to  water;  the  immense  difficulties  of 
scoring,  of  mastering  orchestral  color, 
are  wholly  without  terror  for  him.” 
Furthermore,  lie  has  a desire  for  “sheer 
largeness  of  expression.” 

Tomorrow  night  the  programme  will 
be  made  up  of  chamber  music  and  songs. 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse’s  quartet  in 
A minor  has  been  played  here  by  the 
Kneisels.  The  Hoffmann  quartet  will 
play  it  tomorrow.  There  will  be 
the  first  movement  of  a piano  trio  by 
Benjamin  Lambord.  with  Mr.  Gebhard 
as  pianist.  Mr.  Lambord  was  a pupil  of 
MacDowell.  He  has  written  an  over- 
ture for  orchestra,  songs  and  piano 
pieces.  He  lives  in  New  York.  The 
movement  from  the  trio,  op.  5,  will  be 
played  for  the  first  time. 

Then  there  will  he  a quintet  in  E flat 
fer  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon  and 
piano  by  Arne  Oldberg,  an  American, 
we  are  told,  who  is  now-  connected  with 
the  school  of  music  at  the  Northwestern 
University.  Evanston,  111.  Mr.  Oldberg 
studied  with  Rheinberger  at  Munich, 
tout,  as  the  story  goes,  pupil  and  teacher 
quarrelled  because  the  latter  was  beast- 
ly particular  in  his  instruction  and  in- 
sisted on  pedantic  restrictions  in  the  ex- 
ercises and  compositions.  It  is  also  said 
that  on  this  account  the  late  Joseph 

. Gabriel  Rheinberger  refused  to  give  Mr. 

| Oldberg  his  degree.  


fee!** 


knew  Rhelfiherger,  w 

. Ith  him.  He  was  far  less 
in  his  contrapuntal  instruction 
ior contemporaneous  pedagogues, 
lel  in  'Berlin,  Fnlsst  In  Stilt  t- 
rt;  HR  had  his  prejudices,  and  some 
them  were  absurd.  Thus,  he  would 
ve  a concert  hall  whenever  any  piece 
Liszt  was  played.  He  would  quote 
example  of  orchestration  from  any 
Jmposer  save  Richard  Warner.  In  the 
lass,  however,  ami  In  private  he  could 
? liberal  In  his  views,  and  he  would 
tretch  rules  if  the  pupil  showed  bv  Ills 
lolatlon  an  artistic  purpose,  an  efftv- 
ive  result,  and  not  merely  ignorance  or 
conceited  pose  or  a bumptious  cceon- 
rlqity. 

Mr.  Oldberg  is  about  30  rears  old  He 
as  written  two  symphonies,  two  string 
uartets.  a piano  quintet,  which  was 
layed  here  last  'November  with  the 
omposer  os  the  pianist,  an  overture 
nd  a set  of  variations  for  orchestra 
Ihe  quintet  for  piano  and  wind  instru- 
ments has  been  played  In  Chicago.  Mr 
rebhard  and  members  of  the  Longy 
dub  will  perform  it  tomorrow. 

A '-■Jjfc/f'  ••  - 
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songs  sung  by  Mr. 
‘arence  Wilson,  a baritone  of  the 
polio  Club.  There  Is  a group  of 
American  Folksongs, " “negro  spiritu- 
cowbow,  Spanish  Californian,  Zuni, 
.he  purpose  of  this  article  is  explana- 
ory,  not  polemical,  and  we  shall  not 
rgue  the  question  whether  negro  and 
ndian  song3  can  be  called  "American 
olksongs." 

The  traditional  songs  of  the  Zunis— 
The  Sunrise  Call"  and  “The  Coming 
f Montezuma Ini  ve  been  harmonized 
y Carlos  Troyer.  whose  life  has  appar- 
ntly  been  an  adventurous  one.  An 
ilsatian  by  birth,  he  conducted  in  the 
any  years  of  his  manhood  Italian  and 
lerman  opera  in  South  America.  Taken 
aptive  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  lie  gained 
is  first  knowledge  of  "Indian  music.” 

. friend  of  Frank  Cushing,  he  was  ini- 
latcd  into  certain  mysteries  of  the 
unis,  and  he  has  recorded  many  of 
Pelr  traditional  songs,  especially  those 
ertaming  to  religious  ceremonies.  He 
• now  an  elderly  man.  and  his  home 
in  San  Francisco.  We  say  “is,”  foi- 
ls outside  the  destroyed  district 
The  cowboy  song,  "The  Lone  Prairee," 
hould  surely  be  a favorite  with  Mr 
loose  velt  Perhaps  he  sings  it  lifstilv 
l his  bathtub;  perhaps  he  whistles  It 
etween  his  teeth,  pondering  senatorial 
amplications.  The  song  should  at  least 
|e  dedicated  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  sing  songs  bv  Mr. 
„ea?H  Pf  Pu5£rt;  Mr-  Wilson  G.  Smith 
nd  the  late  Fred  F.  Bullard. 


If  a complete  list  of  musical  works 
y Americans  that  have  been  performed 
1 this  city  were  to  be  drawn  up  and 
ublished,  it  would  astonish  some  of 
ie  members  of  the  American  Music 
ociety  who  - really  believe  that  the 
merican  composer  has  shared  the  lot 
t the  leper  and  the  pariah. 

How  many  of  them  know,  for  exam- 
le.  that  symphonies  by  an  American 
ercTI^r.  Here  over  50  years  ago? 

et  VV  ilham  H.  Fry's  programme  sym- 
honles,  A Day  in  the  Country,”  -'The 
,r„ea£  .near1, ’’  were  played  in  Bos- 

m ih  October,  18u3,  and  we  arc  under 
ie  impression  that  his  “Santa  Claus” 
ymphony  was  also  played  here.  We 
re  also  under  the  impression  that  or- 
lestral  works  .by  George  F.  Bristow 
ere  not  unknown  here.  Why  should 
at  the  American  Music  Society  ex- 
ume  one  of  Fry’s  orchestral  works'’ 
ersonally,  we  should  prefer  “The 
reaking  Heart,”  for  we  are  of  a sen- 
mental  nature. 

U was  Mr.  Fry.  who,  in  1S54,  as  the 
nisical  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
mght  valiantly  for  the  American  com- 
aser.  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehibiel  tells  the 
.ory  in  his  pungent  and  sane  article 
On  the  Performance  or  American  Com- 
isltions.  w-hich  was  published  in  the 
ew  York  Tribune  of  April  15.  "Mr. 
ry  s zeal  in  this  cause  was  so  great 
. r- Greeley  once  wrote  humorously 
Mr.  Dana,  then  managing  editor  of 
ns  newspaper,  that  inasmuch  as  Fry 
ould  never  be  satisfied  until  he  had  an 
iera  house  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
oduction  of  his  operas,  he  (Greeley) 
ould  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Dana  if  he 
ere  to  have  the  Academy  of  Music 
irned  down  and  send  the  bill  to  him.” 
ry  and  Bristow  used  every  effort  to 
;rsuade  the  Philharmonic  Society  and 
le  New  York  public  that  the  society 
ud  too  much  attention  to  “dead  Ger- 
ans”  and  too  little  to  living  Ameri- 
ms.  These  dead  Germans  were  Haydn, 
ozart,  Beethoven,  Schubertand  others- 
le  living  Americans  were  Messrs.  Bris- 
iw  and  Fry. 

The  same  cry  is  made  today.  The 
merican  composer  is  neglected,  de- 
mised. Too  much  attention  is  paid  to 
ie  music  of  foreigners. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  concert  to- 
morrow will  bo  well  attended.  It  is  of 
i unusual  character,  as  wc  have  said, 
id  although  a composer  is  not  neces- 
irtly  inspired  because  be  wraps  him- 
uf  in  the  American  flag,  nevertheless 
would  be  a pleasure  to  welcome  new 
orks  of  worth  when  the  composers  ! 
'open  to  be  American  by  birth  and  i 
ication. 

Helen  Hunt,  contralto,  of  Bos-  ! 
-;-is  been  engaged  for  the  fifilt  an- 
Music  .Festival  at  Nashua.  N.  H.. 
ay  3-1.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E. 

Hood  Mr,  Louis  Eaton  of  Boston 
111  be  the  concert  master  of  the  or- 
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eongrafnlntn). 

"But  is  "female,"  as  applied  to  a 
woman,  a word  tlial  .should  never  lie 
mentioned  to  polite  ears?  It  makes  a 
difference,  perhaps,  whether  it'  lie  used 
as  nn  adjective  or  a noun.  “God  cre- 
ated man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  lie  him:  male 
and  female  created  he  them.”  Noah 
look  into  the  ark  two  of  every  sort,  of 
every  liviug  Ihing  of  all,  tlesh — “mule 
and  female."  The  apostle  Paul  de- 
clared in  a famous  passage  that  in 
Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  male  nor 
female.  But  is  the -word  squarely  used 
anywhere  in  the  Bible  as  a substitute 
for  woman?  Is  any  particular  woman 
described  as  a female?  N"o. 

Yet  “female”  as  n synonym  of 
xioman  had  not  always  a contemptuous 
implication.  W.velif  translated  a fa- 
mous text,  “Two  females”  shall  be 
grinding  at'  a mill;  Shakespeare's  Cupid 
is  a knavish  lad,  “thus  to  make  poor 
females  mad,”  and  Steele  gave  sound 
advice  to  “any  young  females”;  Wilkes 
wrote  that  he  put  on  his  hat  to  attend 
"the  females”  to  church.  Now  a woman 
objects  to  be  known  as  a female,  a 
person  and  sometimes  as  a woman. 
Mrs.  Quickly’s  dislike  of  being  called  a 
"woman”  is  known  to  all. 

The  adjective  female  belongs  to  all 
j she  creatures,  said  Richard  Grant 
White,  who  objected  to  the  noun  as 
strongly  as  Mme.  Guilbert;  and  he 
aided:  “I  have  even  heard  of  a man 

who  wished  to  be  gallant,  and  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  gallantry  that  was  in 
him,  assign  as  a reason  that  ‘his  mother 
was  a female.’  So,  doubtless,  she  was; 
and  so  was  the  dam  of  his  mastiff 
dog.”  Woman  is  the  word,  for  the  use 
of  “lady”  is  now  common  and  umnean- 
ing.  There  are  so  many  "perfect 
ladies”  that  any  woman  of  naturally 
fine  and  gentle  instincts  might  well 
rebel  against  the  reproach  of  being  a 
“lady.”  She  might  prefer  to  'be  called 
i'n  “estimable  person,”  or  even  a female. 

YOUNG  MUSICIANS’  RECITAL 

Pupils  of  Mme.  Dueheana,  Heard  in 
Operatic  Selections,  Please  a Large 
Audience  at  Steinert  Hall. 


iivi-i--.i-'s  quart  \ minor,  op.  18: 

the  first  movement  of  Laitibord'a  piano 
trio,  op.  5.  first  time;  Arno  Oldberg's 
quintal  in  E flat  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon  mid  piino;  "American  Folk 
Songs,"  Negro— "D<-  Rock*  uTenderlu," 
"Moanin'  Dove."  Cowboy— “Tlio  Isino 
Prairee,"  Spanish  Californian;  "Tlv 
Hours  of  Grief,"  harmonized  by  Arthur 
Farwcll;  Zunl  song.--,  harmonized  by 
Carlos  Troyer:  "The  Sunrise  Call,"  "The 
Coming  of  Montezuma";  h.  F.  Gilbert's 
"First  Celtic  Study";  \Y.  G.  Smith’s 
"Entreaty";  Bullard's  "Sword  of  Fer- 
rara." 

The  negro,  Spnnish-Callfornian  and 
Indian  songs  were  characterized  as 
American  folk  songs.  The  negro  songs 
are  perhaps  folk  songs  for  a negro,  tF«> 
Spanlsh-Callfornian  for  that  half-breed, 
the  Zunl  songs  for  the  Zuni,  but  they 
are  not  folk  songs  for  the  American 
people.  The  American  has  no  folk  songs 
In  the  true  meaning  of  the  word;  the 
nearest  approach  to  them,  as  they  are 
understood  In  Germany,  France,  Scot- 
land, Russia  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, are  the  songs  of  Stephen  C.  Fos- 
ter. 

The  songs  chosen  for  last  night  are 
of  Interest  to  the  student  of  races 
rather  than  to  the  musician  or  the  ama- 
teur of  music.  The  accompaniments  by 
Mr.  Farwell  are  incongruous  and  they 
leave  the  Impression  of  a certain  affec- 
tation. Mr.  Wilson  lias  nn  unusually 
rich  and  sympathetic  voice;  his  delivery 
Is  free  and  his  diction  is  Intelligent. 
Last  night  he  often  forced  tone  till  It 
lost  quality. 

Mr.  Converse's  quartet  was  played 
here  by  the  ICneisel  quartet  In  Novem- 
ber, 1904.  Pleasing  as  it  is  in  portions,  it 
cannot  be  ranked  as  a whole  among  his 
important  works.  The  middle  move- 
ment and  the  last  are  the  best.  The  per- 
formance by  the  Hoffmann  quartet  was 
excellent. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Lambord,  an  apparently  modest  young 
musician  and  an  agreeable  pianist,  was 
persuaded  to  take  the  allegro  of  his  trio 
from  his  portfolio  of  exercises.  The 
music  is  immature;  there  is  monotonous 
repetition  of  commonplace  thematic 
ideas  instead  of  any  development. 
There  was  more  excuse  for  bring- 
ing forward  Mr.  Oldberg’s  quintet,  yet 
the  first  movement  of  the  work  is  with- 
out decided  charm  or  distinction. 

There  was  a small  and  very  friendly 
audience. 

^ 2-  fL)  c c> 


l«8l  appi-urn nep  :i»  the  coiidut  tor  nf 
tln-se  i-onccrui  after  13  years  of  moat 
Honorable  service  (1881-89;  IK98-11KXI). 

Tho  programme  was  ns  follows: 

Oi ertnru.  The  Itomun  Carnival” Korllnr. 

Prelude,  Adagio  and  Uavoltv. . . finch- Bactirlrk 
Romeo  and  Juliet,"  overture  ftiiiiiintii  ... 

„ TV-rtii  IknweUy 

Symphony  In  C minor liei-thovi-n 

Thine  composli Iona  are  well  known 
here  and  I hey  do  not  demand  on  this 
occasion  extended  discussion,  though  an 
essayist  might  find  pleasure  In  analyz- 
ing' the  dliTe re nt  methods  of  three  great 
romanticists,  Beethoven,  Berlioz  and 
| Tsclialkowsky— for  the  Beethoven  of  me 
fifth  symphony  Is  surely  a romanticist,, 
even  us  the  term  Is  understood  today. 

But  i lies  feature  of  last  night's  con- 
cert was  one  of  a peculiarly  sentimental 
Interest— the  presentation  or  a vase, 
salver  and  a cheek  for  J1200  to  Mr. 
Cleriekc,  tokens  of  appreciation  and  uf- 
rectlon. 

The  vase  and  salver  aro  the  work  or 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Stone  of  Gardner,  Mass., 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  from 
drawings  by  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker.  The 
vase,  which  Is  10'/i  Inches  In  height, 
is  of  simple  Torm,  with  a delicate  scroll 
decoration  upon  the  shoulder  of  p - 
vase,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  sma.i 
figure  of  a winged  Love  conducting  w-ltti 
a baton.  Around  the  neck  of  the  vase 
In  tine  gold  letters  Is  the  following  In- 
scription: “To  Wilhelm  Gericke  in 

grateful  appreciation  from  friends  and 
admirers.  Boston.  April  38.  1906.”  The 

(salver  has  as  a border  a wave  pattern 
ol  laurel  branches  with  the  berries  in 
staff  UjPOri  tlle  bncs  of  the  musical 

After  the  performance  of  the  sym- 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Rogers  addressed 
the  Audience  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — T have  been 
requested  to  present  to  Mr.  Gericke  on 

of  oMr0t-,of.hfi's.dl‘parture  an  expression 
of  our  grateful  appreciation  of  all  that 
0 n,°  l0,r  us  and  for  music  in 
Boston  during  his  residence  among  us. 

IV  e have  come  to  t lie  close  of  the  25th 
season  of  the  Symphony  concerts.  For 
more  than  one-half  of  that  time  Mr. 
Gericke  has  striven  to  make  good  the 
ideals  of  the  founder  of  the  Boston 
feymphany  orchestra,  who  has  made  this 
occasion  possible.  Without  further  pre- 
face, I ask  your  sympathetic  co-opera- 
gift*  WJtb  me  ln  Presentation  of  our 

Mr.  Rogers  then  read  to  Mr.  Gericke 
from  the  scroll  designed  by  vrr  I M 
Gaugengigl  which  bears  the  name's  of 
the  contributors:  "We  ask  vonr  ac- 

ceptance of  our  gift  as  an  expression 
I °£.  °n.r  gratitude,  our  esteem,  and  our 
^ecnon  in  these  simple  words  we 
would  attest  our  recognition  of  your 
measureless  service  and  the.  -attend,,. 


Vase  and  Salver  Presented  as  Parting 
Gifts  to  Retiring  Symphony  Conductor 


There  was  an  operatic  recital  by  pu- 
pils by  Mme.  Gertrude  Dueheana  last 
evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme included  the  Sehubert-Tausig 
Military  March,  a nocturne  and  a Polo- 
naise by  Chopin  (Miss  Gemmel);  scenes 
from  Verdi’s  "Troviata"  (Miss  Mahler 
and  Mr.  Dyer).  Verdi’s  “Trovatore" 
(Mias  Lqvejoy  and  Mr.  Kallmann),  Gou- 
nod s Faust  ’ (Miss  Brown,  Mr.  Dver 
Mr.  Kallmann);  arias  by  Handel  and 
Rossi  , • (Miss.  Prendergast).  “Elsa's 
Dream  from  “Lohengrin”  (Miss 
Brown),  and  arias  by  Meyerbeer  and  bv 
Bizet  (Miss  Love.joy  and  Miss  Mahler) 
The  accompaniments  were  played  by 
Mr.  Stanislas  Keneling. 

As  the  concert  was  by  pupils,  any  spe- 
cific criticism  of  the  performance  would 
lie  out  of  place.  There  are  certain  ad- 
vantages to  pupils  who  are  moderately 
advanced,  in  appearing  from  time  to 
time  before  an  audience  of  friends- 
for  the  student  thus  tests  his  own  abil- 
ity and  confidence.  The  process  has  its 
drawbacks,  however,  and  it  is  essential 
that  such  appearance  should  not  be 

?io,SatUThL0rn'hre  programme  too  ambi- 
tious. Ihe  performance  last  evenin'-- 
gave  apparent  pleasure  to  a large  and 
lriendly  audience.  na 
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FEMALE. 


VIme.  Yvette  Guilbert  insists  that 
"a.(  “female”  is  "vulgar,”  “shoekin 


the 

‘shocking”; 
it  there  is  not  an;-  word  in  the 
language— "and  I will  not  liar 
(lint  is  so  “abominable. ” Mme. 
must  have  been  carefully 
She  no  doubt  is  ignorant  of  the 
leaning  of  6ome  of  the  words 
sings,  and  is  wholly  unac- 
wilh  the  slang  dictionaries  of 


Negio,  Span  ish-Cal  ifornian 
and  Indian  Folk  Songs  Pre- 
sented—Interesting  to  Stu- 
dent of  Races. 


The  American  Music  Society  Mr  A.r- 

onceHaofWit  dflireCt0r'  S-  ^he  spring 

PoUer  Hair  vr  Si8ea'S°n  Iast  niSht 
tone  F ' r'  C*ar<?nce  Wilson,  bari- 
h1,  IC"  Gt  bhard,  pianist; 
the  Hoffmann  string  quartet,  Messrs. 
Longy.  Grisez,  Sadoni  and  Hain  of  the 
oamv  C,Pb'  Mr.  Grant  Drake," accom! 
v a|’d  Mr'  B<T<min  Lamhdrd  of 
-?hk’  P anlll  and  composer  took 
P t.  Ihe  programm*  included  F.  s. 


GfflICKE’S  FILE 

^ase,  Salver  and~Check  for 
$/200  Presented  the  Sym- 
phony Conductor  at  His 
Last  Boston  Concert, 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  gave 
ho  34th  and  final  concert  of  its  25th 
season  last  evening  in  Symphony  Hall 
and  Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke  then  made  his 


brilliant  results;  of  your  cor sisterit'u'n- 

.'  ™,rlnFUpll<’1<li<ng  ?,f  the  idea?;  and 
Vi  * n widespread  influence  for  good, 
that  will  gather  strength  as  time  goes 
oil.  For  years  you  have  given  entire 
devotion  to  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra; its  noble  record  ot  achievement 

LU?  ™,°Vhe  histor>'  of  i‘s  past  and 
f .0  t nspirat ion  of  its  future.  You  carrv  , 
with  ycu  the  affectionate  regard  anil  I 
best  wishes  of  this  community,  and  th  - i 
Itered1”84  00(1  speed’  that  can  be  ut- 
“f:  Gericke  had  been  deeply  moved 
1 ^ thR  heartiness  of  the  welcome  when 
he  came  on  the  stage  to  conduct  the 
overture  by  Berlioz.  After  Mr  Rozmf 
short  address  he  was  evidently  over- 
come by  his  emotions,  but  he  made  a 
few  remarks.  He  expressed  bis  thanks 
to  the  founder  and  maintains  o(  f 
orchestra,  to  the  public,  to  the  critics 
and  to  the  players.  Recalled  ,-igain  by 
the  audience,  which  stood  and  cheered 
"TJ’  he  howed,  but  could  not  speak 
■ 1,hus,e.mled  the  most  brilliant  season 
orchcstraSt°ry  °f  thG  Boston  Symphony 


. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MUSIC  SEASON; 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  “POPS 


Orchestral  Novelties. 

The  following  orchestral  pieces  and 
concertos  were  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  Those  performed  at 
Symphony  concerts  are  here  marked 
B.  6.  O.;  at  concerts  of  the  Orchestral 
‘Club.  B.  O.  C.;  at  the  'New  England 
Conservatory  concerts,  N.  E.  C.: 

Boehe.  Ulysses — Departure  and  Shipwreck,  B. 
S.  O.  Meta.  3. 

Bourgault-Ducoudray  — Cambodian  Rhapsody, 
B.  O.  C..  April  17. 

Brunean — Prelude  to  "L’Ouragon."  B.  O.  C., 
Jan.  2. 

Busoni — Comedy  overture.  B.  S.  O.,  Nov.  25; 

Gehamischte  Suite,  B.  S.  O.,  Mch.  31. 
Caplet — Impression  of  autumn  for  saxophone 
(Mrs.  R.  ,T.  Hall)  and  orchestra,  B.  O.  C., 
April  17 — first  performance. 

Cbausson — Symphony  in  B flat,  B.  9.  O., 

Jan.  20. 

Converse — “La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci.  sym- 
phonic poem  for  baritone  (Mr.  Bisphami  and 
orchestra.  B.  S.  O.,  Mch.  3. 

Dvorak — "The  Wood  Dove,"  symphonic  poem, 
B.  S.  O.,  Oct.  14.  „ o ^ 

Elgar — "lu  the  South,"  overture,  B.  S.  0.t 
Dee.  30.  ^ T 

Faure-Pavane.  B.  O.  C..  Jan.  2.  „ 

Franck— Psvche  and  Cupid,  from  Psyche,  B. 
S.  0..  Dec.  2:  Psyche  s Sleep.  N.  K.  C..  Meta. 
9:  Gardens  of  Cupid.  B.  S.  O.,  April  7. 
Glazonnoff— The  Kremlin,  symphonic  poem.  «B. 

S.  O..  Jan.  27.  ^ T 

Guiraud— Fantastic  chase.  B.  O.  C-,  Jan.  ... 
Haroourt.  d’— Overture  to  "Tasso,"  B.  S.  0.t 
Mch  24.  , 

ffaques-Dalcroze— Violin  concerto  in  C minor 
(Mr.  Marteau).  B.  S.  O..  Mch.  10. 

•Mahler— (Symphony  No.  5.  B.  S.  O.,  Feb  3. 
•Massenet— Mystic  Pastoral  from  "Le  Jongleur 
de  Notre  i>ame."  B.  O.  C.,  Jan.  2. 
MoszkowskI— Largbetto  and  Intermezzo,  B.  O. 
j C..  April  17. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff— Piano  concerto  in  O sharp 
minor  (Miss  Moore),  ’X.  K.  C.,  April  11. 

I Schillings— Prelude  to  Act  III.  of  "The  Piper’s 
Holiday."  R.  S.  O..  April  7. 

1 Schumann -Dubois — Two  pieces  in  canon  form, 

! B.  O.  C..  April  17. 

, Sind  in? — Violin  concerto  in  A major  (Mr.  Win- 
ternitz).  B.  S.  O..  Nov.  18. 
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first  time,  and  Miss  Lilia  Or- 
mond for  the  first  time  at  these  con- 
certs; d’lndy’s  “St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Feb.  6 (Miss  Rose  O'Brien,  soprano,  her 
first  appearance);  Richard  Strauss 
"Taillefer.”  April  3 (Miss  Knight, 
Messrs.  Deane  and  Campanari),  an  in- 
adequate performance,  necessarily  so, 
for  the  orchestra  was  insufficient.  Miss 
Susan  Strong  sang  here  for  the  first 
time  in  concert  at  the  second  concert 
of  the  series,  Feb.  6.  These  works  of 
■more  or  less  importance  were  per- 
formed:  Debussy’s  '‘Blessed  Damozel'' 
and  Coleridge  Taylor’s  "Departure  of 
Hiawatha.”  Dec.  12;  Charpentier’s  "A 
Poet's  Life.”  April  3.  The  choral  per- 
formance was  excellent  throughout  the 
season. 

The  Choral  A.rt  Society  gave  two  con- 
certs of  a high  order— one  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal music.  Dec.  15;  one  of  madrigals  and 
part  songs,  March  30  (Faure’s  “Ruis- 
seau”). 

The  Boston  Singing  Club  gave  two  con- 
certs, one  on  'Dec.  27;  and  at  the  second, 
March  21,  Stojowski’s  cantata.  '‘Spring- 
time,” was  performed  here  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  four  concerts 
and  had  a successful  season. 

The  Boston  Operatic  Society  gave  a 
performance  of  “The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy” Nov.  21. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union  gave  two 
concerts:  Jan.  14.  miscellaneous,  and 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Gaines,  soprano,  made 
her  first  appearance;  April  22.  "Elijah,” 
Mrs.  Williams.  Messrs.  G.  Deane  and 
Deimont. 

The  Lvnn  Oratorio  Society  sang  the 
choruses  in  the  concert  performance  of 
“Aida,”  led  by  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  April  19. 
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CONCERT  TONIGHT  TO 

AID  SAN  FRANCISCO 


iss  Clara  Barteaux  to  Sing  in 
Jordan  Hall— Mr,  T ruette’s 
Organ  Recital-Big  Gilmore 
Concert, 


i HE  music  season  is  sup- 
posed to  close  with  the 
last  Symphony  concert.  A 
singer  or  a pianist  may 
venture  to  give  a recital 
in  May  for  the  pleasure 
of  friends  or  to  fill  pa- 
rents with  the  fond  belief  that  their 
children  are  receiving  the  best  possible 
instruction.  There  are  pupils’  concerts, 
exhibitions  of  what  young  singers  and 
players  have  learned  or  should  unlearn. 
'But  the  season  is  over  by  the  first  of 
May. 

The  season  of  1905-06  was  a peculiar 
one.  Occasionally  brilliant,  it  was  as 
a whole  depressing  to  managers,  virtu- 
osos and  reasonable  lovers  of  music. 
■Mr.  Vincent  d’Indy  visited  us;  Mr. 
Welngartner  made  his  first  appearance 
here  as  a conductor;  the  concerts  of 
'he  Symphony  orchestra  were  of  unus- 
ual brilliance;  a new  serious  opera  by 
an  American  was  produced  here;  dis- 
tinguished prima  donnas  drew  the 
crowd  to  Symphony  Hall;  but  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  public  toward  re- 
citals was  apathetic;  the  Cecilia  and 
the  Choral  Art  Society  were  not  sup- 
ported as  they  deserved;  Mr.  Conried 
in  his  august  displeasure  did  not  bring 
his  opera  company  to  Boston;  Mr. 
Weingartner  was  shamefully  neglected. 
On  the  other  hand,  never  were  there 
so  many  private  musleales;  never  was 
there  such  a payment  of  social  obliga- 
tions in  musical  cdr. 


It  mattered  not  whether  the  givers  of ! 
the  recitals  were  new  comers  or  favor- 
ites in  former  years;  there  was  little 
or  no  desire  to  hear  them.  Managers 
in  New  York  were  in  many  instances 
unwilling  to  run  risks;  they  asked  of 
local  managers  a guarantee.  Local  man- 
agers were  prudently  timid  and  would 
run  no  individual  risk.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  manufacturers  of  pianos,  th'e 
visiting  pianists  would  have  wW  for 
the  privilege  of  hearing  themselves  i 
play.  As  Stradivarius  and  Amati  de- 
tired  from  business  some  years  ago, 
violinists  could  not  make  substantial! 
sums  by  booming  their  violins. 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that  some  of 
the  managers  of  New  York  charge  ab-  | 
surd  sums  for  the  services  of  their, 
hired  men  and  women.  It  may  be  true 
in  theory  that  a singer  or  player  is 
worth  wfiat  he  will  bring  in  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  true  that  music  is  a luxury 
and  not  a necessity.  There  is  inflation  in 
musical  as  in  domestic  and  public  life. 
The  suddenly  rich  are  uneasy  in  their 
desire  to  waste  money.  The  vulgar  and 
dangerous  extravagance  of  American 
life  turns  the  heads  of  foreign  artists. 
They  demand  exorljitant  sums,  for  they 
believe  that  every  American  citizen  has 
a pagoda  tree  in  his  back  yard;  that  his 
house  is  as  the  museum  of  a prince; 
that  he  makes  a railway  journey  in  his 
own  private  car;  that  the  lowest  ser- 
vant in  his  household  is  furnished  with 
stewed  meats  and  champagne  three 
times  a day  They  will  not  cross  the 
Atlantic  unless  they  are  guaranteed  a 
fortune.  The  chief  managers  yield,  and 
then  prepare  themselves  to  soak  the 
public.  , . 

Local  singers  and  players  in  their 
turn  ask  too  high  an  admission  price 
for  the  privilege  of  hearing  them.  They 
often  give  an  entertainment  that  is 
worth  40  or  50  cents  and  charge  $1.50. 
No  matter  how  competent  local  singers 
may  be— and  there  is  no  need  of  dis- 
cussing this  delicate  question— the  direc- 
tors of  a local  choral  society  would  not 
dare  to  announce  them  as  the  chief 
soloists.  The  local  singers  have  no 
box-office  draught.  The  nublic,  having 
little  Interest  in  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed,  must  be  lured  by  the  thought 
of  seeing  the  gown  of  a prima 
donna.  Therefore,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  hired  Mmc.  Barnes  when  there 
were  local  sopranos  who  could  have 
performed  the  allotted  task  with 
greater  musical  distinction,  and  even 
the  Cecilia  at  a miscellaneous  concert 
of  an  unpretending  nature  imported 
Miss  Susan  Strong  and  a little  gb'l 
without  experience  and  without  the 
semblance  of  vocaj.  A u. 


Operatic  and  Choral. 

Mr.  Conried  did  not  deign  to  visit 
a city  that  had  not  appreciated  his  pro- 
duction of  “Parsifal”  at  $10  a ticket, 
but  Mr.  Savage  brought  his  English 
company  to  the  Tremont  Theatre  for  an 
engagement  of  two  weeks,  which  began 
Oct.  30.  The  feature  of  the  short  sea- 
son was  the  production  for  the  first 
time  here  in  English  of  Wagner's  "Val- 
kyrie.” The  performance  was  on  the 
whole  a creditable  one,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  first  act  was  truly 
brilliant.  The  other  operas  were 
“Aida,”  “Lohengrin,"  "Rigoletto,” 
"Tannhaeuser,"  Puccini’s  ”80)10016,'' 
sung  here  in  English  for  the  first  time, 
and  “Faust.” 

Mr.  Savage  brought  with  him  sing-  l 
ers  unknown  to  our  operagoers.  Mine. 
Serena,  recommended  by  the  amiable 
and  enthusiastic  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke, 
was  young,  inexperienced,  inadequate. 
Mme.  Florence  Easton  gave  pleasure 
by  the  simplicity  and  girlishness  of  her 
singing.  There  were  also  Miss  Crawford. 
Miss  Ailbright:  Miss  Brennan,  who  had 
1 sung  here  in  concert:  Mr.  Wegener  and 
Mr.  Deane,  the  baritone. 

Mr.  Converse’s  "Pipe  of  Desire  ’ was 
performed  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage  in  Jordan  Hall,  Jan.  31,  and  there 
were  two  additional  performances.  The 
chief  singers  were  Mrs.  Child,  Mr. 
Deane,  Mr.  Townsend.  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich  conducted. 

Messager’s  “Veronique,”  an  operetta  ; 
that  had  been  highly  successful  in  Paris 
and  London  failed  at  the  Hollis  Street  I 
Theatre  Jan.  22.  The  libretto  had  been 

! “fattened"  for  American  use;  the  or- 
chestra was  too  small  to  do  justice  to 
the  composer’s  score;  the  leading  come- 
dian did  not  appeal  to  the  majority,  and 
neither  charming  Ruth  Vincent  nor  the 
conspicuously  handsome  stage  setting 
could  save  the  operetta. 

Boston  no  longer  has  cause  to  envy 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Brockton  or  certain 
towns  on  the  North  Shore.  “Aida”  was 
performed  here  in  concert  form  April  19. 
when  Miss  Louise  Ormsby  sang  here 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  produced  no 
new  work.  These  singers  appeared  at 
these  concerts  for  the  first  time:  Mrs. 
Hissem  de  Moss,  Mme.  Eames.  Miss 
Knight,  Mrs.  Bracken,  Mrs.  Fish,  Mr. 
Scott.  The  works  performed  were:  “The 
Messiah”  (2);  Mendelssohn's  ''Hymn  of 
Praise.”  Haydn's  "Seasons.” 

The  Cecilia  performed  here  for  the 
first  time:  Bruckner’s  “Te  Deum,”  Dec. 
12,  when  Mrs.  Rider-Kelsev  sang  here 


Trturc  In' 

end  for  njxeptaone  (Mrs.  Hull)  nnd 
tflrst  performance).  If.  O.  O., 
a, 

Violin  concerto  In  F shorn  minor— 

pcrforrannce — (Mr.  T.  Adnuiowskl),  B. 

* tow.  ■>.* 


6..  Dec.  23. 


If.  O.  C-.  Jon.  2. 


Vsot polk  nones,  ii.  ii.  i...  .......  — 

— Symphony  lu  C minor,  If.  S.  O., 

,mr— rhrlitmos  March  anil  Son-rnlm  from 
'I.i's  Pochcnrs  ilc  Salnt-Jonn,’  B.  O.  L., 


SO. 


, !Nov.  3;  Miss 


nio'  performance  °f  cigarette 

iltr,  from  Lalo’s  "Koumaiw."  B.  O. 

Jan.  2.  was  perhaps  the  first. 

The  New  York  Symphony  orchestra 
1 hv  Mr.  Welngartner  gave  a concert 
• n 17  a concert  made  memorable  by 
r Welngartner’s  rendering  of  Berlioz  s 
intas tic  Symphony.  Mr.  Damroseh  led 
if.  second  concert.  Jan.  18,  when  Mr. 
yseffy  played  Brahm’s  piano  concerto, 

Chamber  ilhiale. 

The  concerts  of  the  Knelsel  quartet 
ere  not  so  interesting. as  in  past  sea- 
ms. The  second  movement  of  Stock's 
unrtet  in  C minor  (Nov.  7)  and  Sini- 
aciia's  brilliant  concert  etude  (Jan.  91 
ere  the  two  novelties.  The  pianists 
ere  Messrs.  Randolph,  Bauer,  Ganz 
nd  Stoiowskl.  Messrs.  Ganz  and  Sto- 
ny <ki  made  their  first  appearance  here 
n Jan.  9 and  Feb.  13  respectively.  The 
lost  striking  features  of  the  series  were 
lie  performances  of  d'Indys  string 
uartet  op.  46.  and  of  Loeffler  s two 
hap.-odies  for  oboe,  viola  and  piano,  by 
jessrs.  Longv,  Lioeffler  and  Gebhard. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Quartet  gave 
i v concerts  and  produced  these  pieces 
e\v  to  Boston:  Reger’s  serenade  for 

lute  violin  and  viola  in  D major.  Feb. 

Messrs  Maquarre.  Hess.  Fenr: 

wo  movements  from  Sinding's  quartet 
n A minor,  op.  70.  March  5;  and  Hugo 
Volf's  quartet  in  D minor.  April  9. 
i-bese  pianists  assisted:  Messrs.  Buon- 
. i i Prncior  Pugno.  Stasny.  Miss 


Slebol,  Nov,  4;  (Mr.  Wegener  as  uon 

grin,  Oot.  81:  (Mr.  Deane  as  Telramund, 
‘ Oct.  31.  These  singers  took  other  parts. 

Mian  Bertha  Child  made  her  first  ap- 
nppearance  In  opera  as  (Naoln,  In  "The 
Pipe  of  Dealre,  Jan.  3L 

Concerts  were  given  by  ,these  opera 
singers: 

Mme.  Calve,  Nov.  10,  nsslsted  by  Mr. 
Van  Norden.  tenor;  Mr.  Bouxinann, 
bass;  Miss  Vermorol,  violinist;  Mr. 
Floury,  flutist:  Mr.  Doereus,  pianist. 
Those  assistants  were  heard  here  for 
tiie  first  time.  Feb.  24.  with  Miss  Ver- 
morel.  Mr.  Kerr,  bass;  Mr.  Fleury  and 
Mr.  Decreus.  Mme.  Calve’s  artistry 
was  admirable  and  her  emotional  and 
rare  voice  was  never  under  firmer  con- 
trol. Mme.  Barnes,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
De  Gogorza.  Hollmunn.  ’cellist,  and 
Webber,  pianist.  Dec.  9.  Mme.  Gadski. 
assisted  by  Mr.  La  Forge,  pianist  and 
composer,  Jan.  1.  Mme.  Sembrleh  in 
recital  Jan.  13.  Mme.  Gadski  gave  her 
first  recital  here.  Messrs.  La  Forge  and 
Webber  appeared  here  for  the  first 


NA'L. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  po 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  ParkJna,  soprano; 
Miss  Barteaux,  soprano;  Francis  Mac- 
mlllen,  violinist,  and  the  late  P.  8.  Gil- 
more. 

Miss  Parklna.  Elizabeth  Parkinson  of 
Kansas  City,  went  to  Paris  In  1899, 
studied  there  with  Mme.  Marchosl,  ap- 
peared at  the  Opera  Comiquo  aa  Lokmo, 
Dec.  15,  1902,  sang  In  Melba's  concert 
company  the  next  year,  and  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Slebel  In  May,  1901.  She 
came  back  to  Ajncrica  and  sang  here 
in  concert  Dec.  18.  1904,  where  she  made 
a very  favorable  Impression.  Mr.  8. 
Kronberg  hae  engaged  her  for’  an 
operatic  concert  tour  in  this  country, 
to  begin  next  October.  The  portrait  Is 
from  her  latest  photograpn. 

Miss  Clara  Barteaux.  who  will  give 
a concert  hero  tomorrow  night,  Is  a 
southerner  by  birth,  who  has  lived  In 
Boston  for  several  years.  She  has  sung 


me.  Boston  for  several  years,  She  has  sung 

Recitals  were  given  by  Miss  Amy  in  many  concerts  and  she  appeared  In 
Murray,  Nov.  27;  Mario  Nerrelle,  so-  the  revival  of  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood" 
prano,  her  first  appearance,  Feb.  12'  “ — 


I'Vij. 


s iruill  OIIIWMIS  a uuai  tet, 
\ minor,  op.  70.  March  5;  and  Hugo 
Volf's  quartet  in  D minor. 
fT.eie  pianists  assisted:  Mesi... 

imici  Proctor.  Pugno,  Stasny.  »us» 
Susan  Metcalfe  sang  here  for  the  first 

>n  Public  April  7.  There  was  an 
mpro\e.nent  in  elasticity  and  euphony 
;f  performance,  but  the  quartet  is  not 
et  truly  balanced. 

rue  Holfmann  Quartet  gave  three 
uccessful  concerts,  and  Miss  Mary  A. 
•to well.  Miss  Grace  Wethern  and  Mr 
ox  were  the  assisting  pianists.  The 
,p*®p?s  were  Areitfckl’s  piano  trio 
«o.  Z,  Miss  Wethern.  pianist.  Jan  2- 
s Hymnus.  Feb.  8.  and  Sind- 
Feb  g°  qulntet-  Miss  Stowell,  pian- 

The  Carolyn  Belcher  string  quartet 
ave  a concert  April  23,  when  the  Ber- 
euse  and  Polka  from  "Les  Vendridis" 
y d osten-Sacken.  (Sokoloff  and  Glaz- 
'Produced.  The  Olive  Mead 
tart  eft  played  at  one  of  the  Faelten 
lano  school  concerts  Jan.  2.  Mr  H 
u Redman  gave  a concert  of  his  cham- 
i011  ^an'  26-  Rachmaninoff's 
fj,  *°nata  was  played  here  for  the 
,rjfL .on„  Dec-  13  by  Mr.  Arthur 
^adley  aria  Mrs.  Downer-Eaton.  Mr. 
^ Ph  f?p,e,n  3 ,suite  in  ancient  style 
ute,  violin,  cello  and  piano  was 
'oi^d  from  manuscript  at  a Chickering 
M^erxrc2r  cert  by  Messrs.  D.  Ma- 
rUf£T\,H°«ma"".  Barth  and  the  com- 
, ®fl’  Chamber  concerts  were 

■yen  In  the  artists’  course"  of  the 
aletrti  piano  school  by  Mr.  Faeiten 
^ uBoflon  - Symphony  quartet, 
Luestchg,  pianist.  Ills 
rst  recital  m Boston,  Dec  18:  by  Miss 
Tpianist-  and  the  Olive  Mead 
ihrtVT'  Ja2‘  Mrs.  Beach,  pianist, 

eo.  zi,  and  by  Messrs.  Faelten,  Hess, 
£rir  and  Warnke  Aipril  4. 

^n»lhP5n?yi.uCnub  (wind  instruments) 
th,.ese  noveltles  at  concerts 
by  P'  rformances  of  the 
• ghest  artistry;  Dec.  18.  a transcrip- 
»Jih^La  ,P'ano  nocturne  by  Faure. 
afebvre  s intermezzo  and  scherzando 
impes  serenade,  op.  7;  Jan.  22  Xo- 
■veirs  slnfonietta  and  Perilhou's  Di- 
Feb-  Kauffmann's 

op-  apd  Klughardt's  "Reed- 
^"au's  poems)  for  piano, 

°,e  apd  viola,  Messrs.de  Voto.  Lomgy 
ad  Fenr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gili- 
nu  ,at  .tbe  second  concert. 
ioS.  ic£erins:  Rail  chamber  concerts, 
•,anized  by  Messrs.  Chickering  & Sons, 
a managed  by  Mr.  Tucker,  were  eml- 
ntly  popular  and  successful.  Twenty- 
® ip  course  and  two  supplementary 
Siven-  Kneisel  quartet 
s'  i5i  Mr.  Tucker,  Oct.  3.  Jan.  7. 

vr-oT  tb  Mr-  Archarnbault  in  place 
Mr.  Schroeder),  April  13;  Boston  Sym- 
duertet.  with  Mr.  Foote.  Oct.  10; 
^ub,  Dec.  17,  March  11;  Adam- 
sk.  quartet,  with  Mine.  Szumowska, 

C.  31;  Hoffman  quartet,  with  Mersrs. 

. Mfrouarre  and  Phippon.  March  4; 
Lrguelies  trio,  Dec.  24.  March  25;  Mme. 

’ and  Mr.  Barleben,  Nov.  12;  Messrs, 
rabo.  Mahn  and  S.  Townsend,  Nov. 
Messrs.  G.  Miles  ana  Proctor,  Nov. 
Messre  de  Gogorza  and  R.  Smalley, 
n.  14;  Miss  Corinne  Welsh,  contralto, 
xi 1 ,,aPPearance  here,  and  the 
ton-Hadley  trio,  Jan.  21;  Messrs.  Jan- 
“Kj’  baritone;  W'helpley.  Rissland. 
r’b.l: u tier,  Brooke,  Lenom.  Lorbeer, 
'Ik®:  Mr-  Bauer.  Feb,  4;  Francis 
gere  and  Mme.  Samaroff.  Feb.  18: 
s.  Bertha  Child.  Miss  Edith  Chap- 
n,  Messre.  Wtnternitz  and  Proctor. 
\,Mrs7-,  de  Moss.  Miss  Marie 
M‘s,s  EJsa  Ruegger,  Mr.  Tucker, 
reh  IS;  Mr.  de  Gogorza.  April  6. 

;1ilcenrt  d’Ind>';  assisted  by  mem- 
3 Li  Longy  Clu"o,  gave  a concert 
nis  own  chamber  compositions 

he  American  Music  Society  gave  two 

tcerts: 

P£JJ,  27’  «rst  Performance  of  first 
vement  of  a piano  trio.  op.  5.  bv 
mbord;  Arne  Oldberg’s  quintet  in  E 
V p'ano  apd  wind  instruments, 
L;lmeTh^e'  American  Folk  Songs" 
2gro . Jndian,  cowbOj-  and  Spanish- 
irorman,  harmonized  by  Farwell  and 
0»  >yer. 

— 5— 

Singers. 

singere  heard  here  for  the  first 
Mme.  Serena  as  Aida,  Oct.  30; 

“ iton  as  GUda,  Nov.  l;  Miss 
as  Ortrud,  Oct.  81;  Miss  Bren- 
the  priestess  in  “Aida,"  Oct. 


Mrs.  Guckenberger,  Feb.  27;  Yvette 
Guilbert — a series  that  began  March  20; 
Mrs.  L.  McG.  Wallace,  Feb.  27;  Miss 
Edna  M.  Anderson  and  Ada  I.  Roope, 
pupils,  March  21;  Miss  Llewella  Martin, 
pupil.  April  12;  Miss  Mary  Desmond, 
contralto,  her  first  appearance  here, 
April  24;  Miss  Grosvernor.  Miss  Philba, 
Miss  Eaton,  pupils,  April  23;  Mr.  H. 
Bennett,  bass,  his  first  recital  here, 
Nov.  1G;  Mr.  Flint,  assisted  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster. ’cellist,  Nov.  28;  Mr.  Fred  Has- 
tings, assisted  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Child. 
Dec.  7;  Mr.  Griffeth-Hughes  at  Mr. 
Grienauer’s  concert,  Jan.  18,  his  first 
appearance  here;  Mr.  Jaeger,  baritone, 
his  first  public  appearance  here,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Thompson,  pianist, 
March  20.  Miss  Villa  Whitney  White 
sang  at  a benefit  concert  April  19.  See 
also  notes  on  the  Boston  Symphony 
quartet,  the  Eongy  Club  and  the  Chick- 
ering Hall  chamber  concerts. 

— -1 — 

Pianists  and  Others. 

These  pianists  played  here  in  recital 
for  the  first  time:  Mme.  Samaroff. 

Nov.  23.  Jan.  20;  Miss  Ellen  Yerrington, 
'March  2S;  Mr.  Ganz.  March  26 — Ravel’s 
"Pavane  on  the  Death  of  a Girl”;  Mr. 
Luetschg  (Faelten  school),  Dec.  18;  Mr, 

March’ 16Jan’  M:  Mr'  A'  Rubinstein, 

«ei?.  ?iven  . by  Alme.  Hope- 
knk  Nov.  13,  Debussy’s  Clair  de  Lune, 
Nnr  e«°yvse'  Masque;  Miss  Cottlow, 
szumowska,  Jan.  29; 
Messrs.  Anthony,  Nov.  4;  Bauer,  Nov. 
tii-iff?0’  4~Ravcl’s  Jet  d’eau  and  Bala- 
kireff  s scherzo— Dec.  11  March  27- 

wanz°NnN?V’R  I?’  ^-R’JPdy’s  Helvetia 
Tan  iN?'  3=  Reiner,  Dec.  13;  Reisenauer, 
„ann“'  ',  ^Cyrnanrv  Jan-  4.  Platt,  Feb. 
p.,aimt  Mar>reha«d  Hutuheson.  with  two 
| TaPPer  and  Miss  Lockwood 

giamannwlth  itv(?  pian°s  April  19;  Mme. 

! nnrTfn? Bauer  played  in  con- 
Thnmnl  the  Chickering  Hall  series;  Miss 
cert  r P ■i’ ed  ,at  Mr-  Jaeger’s  con- 
nnnartnf'  GalIlc.°  Played  at  Mr.  L.  Cam- 
panan  s concert  March  27. 

Stojowski  proved  himself  to  be  a 
ter  hni’c  COvIS'erIVati,ve  pia.nist  with  a stiff 
« S 13  a Young  pian- 

ist  of  indisputable  ability.  Mr  Ganz 
bfnt  d,!cLdc!i  Individuality  and  a brill- 
inan  ^®chnic-.  Mr-  Rubinstein,  a young 
1S  iat  present  immature. 
Mme.  Samaroff.  who  met  with  uncom- 

SS?hSUC4heVhiS  season-  hos  Played  too 
n-h  She  £as  "ot  had  sufficient  time 
to  prepare  herself  thoroughly,  so  that 

and  a1rt?m^I?Ce’  pIe?sin&  as  >t  often  is 
superficial?63  impressive’  is  occasionally 

Violinists:  Miss  Mary  Hall  nlavetl 

nfa6  ^0r  ®rst  time  Nov.  14  and  gave 
other  recitals  Nov.  18,  Feb.  10.  A frJn 
woman  of  much  technical  profl- 

antv"  ’ \hnlfn‘°U  d ?e,Vel0p  her  individu- 
?i,ty'  Violin  recitals  were  given  bv 

firsteappearlrceCreUGJaenn.ar8?r  ma<Je  hlS 

, Public  recitals  were  given  bv 

.TifAX  ussrST  H“>  *“ 

-I- 

Miscell. mentis. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
two  concerts  in  aid  of  its  pension  fund: 
Nov.  26,  when  Mr.  Henschel  conducted 
an  overture  by  Beethoven;  April  i 

Gericke  AprU°24Ce  whenSt)fVegn  t0  Mr- 

Oi-chestra  was  assisted  b^M^^ 

of  concerts  h’ere^fo^t'hi''  flSaVe  <a  seTies 
ginning  on  Nov  5 the  flrst  tima.  he- 

rthTcoSfe  a?tLPiaySr?.took  part 


i • xf  1 1 - T i,  chi  u Uc  , SG1GC” 

‘*d  i‘  ’ Herbert;  fantasy 

nricp  Puccini;  Italian  Ca- 

J?cI\a^°wsky;  selection.  “Car- 
men,  Bizet;  "waltz.  “Grubenlichter,” 
American  fantasy.  Herbert; 


Lorraine,”  Ganne. 


in  the  concerts  of  MKrs  took  part 

bantone  Mr.  Gebharri  ’ifio  Rogers, 
$ B?: 

MdAntet^ToprraSoanMtr:  'l-'v'Mra 

113t:  Mr.  Anthony^piam'st^ atTlke>  'cel- 

naturef  .of^  Private 

lish  songs  w-ere  i0Ur  ®ng- 

calfe  April  10,  and  Mr  WeMri^1SS  Met' 
Fiorella,’’  was  Derfnrm^  opera, 

A concert  that  slmnoTa?  h<!re  April  23. 
in  the  list  ofthe^so^0  inc,uded 
given  tomorrow-  nigh? >5at  tp  be 
teaux  and  Mr.  de  Gogorza  M’SS  Bar' 


SAN  FRANCISCO'  CONCERT. 

< This  evening  should  see  Symphony 
Hall  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  for 
the  members  of  the  Symphony  orchestra 
are  giving  a concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  San  Francisco  relief  fund,  with  Mr. 
Gerielte  as  conductor . and  Mme.  Olga 
'Samaroff  as  pianist.  The  idea  of  the 
concert  sprang  spontaneously  among  tile 
memoers  of  the  orchestra.  The  use  of 
tile  hall  and  its  force  was  donate  i.  Mr. 
Gencke  volunteered  to  conduct  and 
Samaroff  made  the  very  we'come 
otter  of  her  services  as  soloist.  The  en- 
tire  receipts  will  go  to  the  fund. 

I he  entire  oi-clnstra  of  96  men  will  be 
used,  and  this  will  be  tiie  last  time  th'-v 
pay  together  until  next  fail  and  the 
last  ,ime  they  will  play  under  Mr 
Gencke  who  sails  for  Europe  next 
week.  1 he  programme  is  as  follows- 

Overture  "William  Tell" Rossini 

t>;i,te.  Sylvia  Delibes 

Concerto  for  pianoforte  ill  E llai  major. . Liszt 
Mme.  SamarofT. 

la.irzo  Haudel 

\ arm-dons  from  Suite.  No.  3 Tsebaikow  skv 

Overture.  Tmmbaeuser" Wagner 

«TiiCke-TM.  are  •novv  sel‘lng  at  Symphony 
Hull.  The  prices  are  popular. 

GILM CRE  CONCERT. 

A monster  concert  will  be  given  In 
memory  of  the  late  Patrick  Sarsfield 
Gilmore  on  Tuesday.  May  15,  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  general  committee 
is  made  up  of  many  distinguished  per- 
sons  including  President  Roosevelt,  ex- 

Atae5'cenM  G‘,e,veland-  Gov-  Higgins, 
Mayoi  McClellan,  Gen.  Grant.  T.  W. 
Higglnson,  Seth  Low  and  Archbishop 


Farley,  a C'Uhnilllee  of  niuHlclaua  wll 
l co-operate  with  them.  There  will  be  mi 
orchestra  of  1000.  contributed  by  the  New 
York  Musical  Mutual  Protecilve  Union, 
and  1000  members  of  the  Choral  Union 
will  servo  as  chorus.  Tho  conductors 
will  he  Messrs.  Walter  and  Frank  Dnm- 
roscli,  Herbert  and  Sousa.  Many  solo 
(fingers  of  national  reputation  have  of- 
ferej  their  services. 

There  arc  rumors  of  Gilmore  memorial 
concert*  In  other  cities,  and  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  memory  of  tho  Illus- 
trious bandmaster  should  be  especially 
honored  iq  Boston,  where  he  was  so 
much  at  homo;  where  he  organized  the 
furpous  Peace  Jubilees. 


me  revival  ui  ibuic  ivtu  iviu mg  til 

at  the  Boston  Museum  In  May  1901. 

Mr.  Francis  Macmlllen,  violinist,  was 
born  at  Marietta,  O.,  Oct.  14,  18^.  After 
taking  the  first  prize  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory,  he  gave  concerts  with 
unusual  success  in  France,  Germany 
and  in  London  (1908).  In  1906  he  re- 
turned to  London  and  was  praised 
highly  by  the  leading  musicians  and 
critics.  One  or  two  went  so  far  aa  to 
rank  him  with  Kreister.  Mr.  Macmlllen 
will  give  concerts  In  America  next  sea- 
son. He  will  play  in  Boston  with  or* 
chestra  In  November  or  December. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Gilmore  from  a 
photograph  taken  In  St.  Louis  is  with 
reference  to  the  memorial  concert  to  be 
given  In  New  York  on  May  16. 

LOCAL. 

Miss  Clara  Barteaux,  dramatio  so- 
prano, assisted  by  Mr.  Emilio  de 
Gogorza.  baritone,  will  give  a concert  in 
Jordan  Hall  on  Monday  evening.  She 
will  sing  Elisabeth’s  aria  from  “Tann- 
haeuser”  and  a song  by  Beethoven.  Mr. 
de  Gogorza  will  sing  songs  by  Caldara, 
Monsigny,  Gluck,  Wilson,  Tours,  H. 
Parker,  Rubinstein,  Strauss,  Dubois, 
Hildach,  (Massenet,  Wldor,  Alvarez.  Mr. 
de  Voto  will  be  the  pianist.  Half  the 
proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  San.  Fran- 
cisco fund. 

An  organ  recital  will  be  given  on 
Tuesday  evening  in  Berkeley  Temple  by 
pupils  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Truette. 

A guitar  recital  will  be  given  toy  Mr. 
A.  Troccoli  In  Potter  Hall  on  Monday 
night.  

THE  ,,;PiOPS.” 

The  annual  series  of  "Pops”  concerts 
will  begin  at  Symphony  Hall  on  next 
Tuesday  evening,  May  1,  and  continue 
without  interruption  until  Saturday 
night,  June  30,  concerts  being  given 
every  evening  except  Sundays.  The  pro- 
grammes will  be  made  up  entirely  of 
light  and  popular  music,  save  on  one 
night  in  the  week,  when  half  of  ' the 
numbers  will  be  devoted  to  Wagner. 
This  has  been  done  in  response  to1  many 
requests  from  the  regular  patrons.  In 
the  first  week  Wagner  night  will  be 
Wednesday,  but  in  the  following  weeks 
Monday  will  be  regularly  devoted  to 
the  master  of  Bayreuth.  The  conductor 
for  the  first  four  weeks  will  be  Mr. 
Timothee  Adamowski.  The  last  five 
weeks  will  be  divided  equally  between 
Mr.  Max  Zach  and  Mr.  Gustav  Strube. 

Next  Thursday  night’s  programme  will 
be  devoted  to  Victor  Herbert.  Mr.  Ad- 
amowski has  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Herbert  whereby  he  has  secured 
Mr.  Herbert's  own  orchestration  for  his 
music  intended  for  a large  orchestra. 

The  programme  for  the  opening  night, 
next  Tuesday,  is  as  follows:  Rakoczy 
march,  Berlioz;  selection.  "Rigoletto.” 
Verdi;  overture,  "Mignon."  A.  Thomas; 
waltz,  "Harlequin  en  Voyage,"  Zach; 

I non™vm°'  “VerHetH."  Strube;  selec- 
tion, Mile.  Modiste."  Her 
from  Boheme,”  Puccini;  Italian  Ca- 
1 scnalkowsU-v  cow- 
men, 

Zeller; 
march 


FOR  SINGERS. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Baughan  of  the  London 
News  says,  apropos  of  a new  song,  "To 
Primroses  Filled  with  Morning  Dew," 
by  Murray  Davey:  "It  is  a setting  of 
Herrick’s  poem  and  is  a solid  but  by  no 
means  inspired  piece  of  work.  Speaking 
generally,  these  song  writers  hardly 
seem  to  have  aimed  at  expressing  the 
mood  of  the  poems  they  have  illustrated 
by  music.  That  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  careful  union  of  words  and 
music  line  by  line  and  sentence  by  sen- 
tence. Thus  Mr.  Davey  has  not  caught 
tiie  whimsical  mood  of  Herrick’s  poem 
to  tiie  tears  of  'sweet  babes.’  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  poem  in  Its  mixture  of 
playfulness  and  a deeper  feeling.  The 
music  reflected  none  of  this.  The  most 
successful  song  of  the  five  was  Mr. 
Roger  Quilter’s  'The  Night  Piece,’  which 
has  a freshness  and  individuality  I have 
not  noticed  In  his  other  compositions.”  I 
Recent  English  songs  that  have  at-  I 
tracted  attention  in  London  concert  halls  i 
are  "Silhouettes  of  London,”  by  Bernard 
Rolt;  "Betty’s  Way,"  by  Coningsb'y 
Clarke;  "Dreamland,”  by  R.  Vaughan 
Williams. 

New  French  songs  produced  at  the 
concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris, 
March  17:  "Magerless”  and  “La  Cloche 
Felee,”  by  Casella,  and  ”Le  Ciel  s’est 
deplle"  and  "Automne,”  by  Miss  Debrie. 
The  last  two  were  highly  praised  for 
their  sentiment  and  “perfume  of  Inno- 
cent freshness.” 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Louis  A.  Coerne's  opera  “Zenobia,” 
produced  in  Bremen  last  December,  is 
now  rehearsing  for  performance  in  Ant- 
werp. 

A set  of  "Fantaisie  Variations  on  a 
Swedish  Air”  for  full  orchestra,  by 
William  Y.  Hurlstone,  was  played  in 
London  March  12.  The  Referee  said  of 
it:  "This  work  was  completed  in  Aug- 
ust, 1903,  but  I understand  it  had  not 
been  performed  in  London  previous  to 
last  week.  The  composer  finished  his 
musical  training  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  in  1898,  and  since  that  time  has 
produced  several  compositions  of  im- 
portant design,  which  testify  that  he 
has  something  to  say,  and  has  the  abil- 
ity  to  express  it  in  an  apt  manner.  Re-  \ 
cent  changes  of  opinion  with  reference 
to  musical  construction  have  had  the 
inevitable  effect  of  altering  much  which 
was  regarded  as  immutable,  and  in 
many  cases  have  replaced  confidence  by 
doubt.  A little  while  ago  an  eminent 
composer  said  to  me,  The  only  plan 
we  are  sure  aibout  now  is  variation 
form.  Whatever  theory  of  life  may  be 
advanced,  mankind  is  a poor  thing  with- 
out  faith,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  composers,  finding  doubts  cast  upon 
*be  rationality  of  traditional  procedures 
should  turn  to  the  only  form  which  rc- 
rnains  unattacked  and  firm.  At  the  same 
time  modern  writers  endeavor  to  over- 
come the  squareness  and  stiffness  of 
variation  form  by  sundry  devices.  El- 
gar  has  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
listener  by  making  each  variation  re- 
fleet  the  characteristics  of  respective 
friends.  Parry  has  grouped  his  varia- 
tions af.er  the  manner  of  the  movements 
> symphony  and  Mr.  Hurlstone  just- 
‘nes  freedom  of  procedure  bv  prefixing 
'Fantaisie'  to  his  work,  and  seeks  to 

m^°kfr>o-th0  tendpn<;y  to  Patchiness  bv 
making  one  variation  lead  Into  its  suc- 
cessor. He  has  also  written  an  lntro- 
frUnC>!i0nn  i,S  gnificant  character,  figures 
f ° wb*ch  are  worked  Into  the  varia- 
tions.  These  are  not  only  ineeniouR  hut 
interesting,  and  they  arc  picturesquely 
scored.  The  Swedish  air  is  a winsome 
nfHffo having  a tinge  of  sadness  in  some 
°e  <}s  Pbra*es  that  increases  the  force 
‘t3  aPpeal.  Altogether  Mr.  Hurlstone 
work.’’te  Warmly  conSratulated  on  his 
The  Vienna  Labor  party  is  as  a 
hp  ?I  .Y®ry  musical,  and  tile  different 
socialistic  branches  have  formed  nS? 
merous  associations  for  vocal  and  in 
lortet^Ha,?^’  t h J°grea fnMu8?c 

cietvu  nio  -be  Vlenna  Concert  So- 
reard|  a‘; 

Ferd.l.nand  Loewe,  assisted  by 
a staff  of  excellent  artists.  At  the  first 
concert  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  wal  Der 
formed,  and  Mrs.  Drill-Orridge  s^g 
At  the  second-a  Mozart  evening-the 

Mrs®  EnthenySS.h°dy  Was  p!ay«d  and 
tlfi?d  E wht?.hSc?JIoder  appeared.  At  the 
third  which  began  with  Schubert’s 
symphony  in  B minor,  Mr  Winkclmann 

?hatStfh’  Parting  with  the  C0IU!£t3j™ 
jhe.  very  best  in  music  must  be 
offered  to  the  people,  the  concert  so- 
ciety, as  will  be  noticed,  has  placed  be- 
fore Its  clients  some  of  the  master- 

Telegrajh. the  Sr*at  comP°scrs.-Daily 

SM  th6  flrSt  tim«  a"  -Munich 

.Tho  London  Times  spoke  souriv 
Mr.  Cyril  Scott’s  concert  of  hta  own 
compositions  in  London.  A sextet  for 
Plano  three  violins,  viola  and  ’cel°o 
was  played  for  the  first  time  in  that 
city  and  a piano  quartet  plaved  three 

says3  (Wtei 

says,  ro  name  the  keys  or  to  attemnt 

to  discuss  in  detail  either  of  the  works 
were  alike  difficult  of  performanrtT  and 
futile  In  result,  since  those  wlio  admlre 
ultra-modern  music  are,  for  the  most 
oart.  ^unversed  In  technicalities  and 


profess  to  be  above  such  conventionalT- 


A CLASSIC  LUNCHEON. 

It  was  pleasant  to  read  about  tlie  j 
classical  luncheon"  at  Springfield. 


ties  as  form  and  design  in  music.  Both  ...  , . . , with  a 

works  create  an  impression  of  rich  col-  Nymphs  decorated  each  guest  tilth  a 
oring  from  which  all  else  is  excluded;  chaplet  of  roses  and  an  aged  seer,  im- 
tlie  snatches  of  melodic  themes  which  1 , , „ liln- 

sometime»s  appear  as  though  by  inad-  personated  by  a woman,  poured  a li 
vertence  have  little  or  no  place  in  the  tiou  to  the  gods— but  was  it  punch  or 
SSTo «.»  n.  verities  were  e.refuMy  MW 
regularity  of  rhythm  prevails  that  sug-  after.  "No  knives  or  forks  were  used. 


gests  to  some  hearers  the  effect  of  a ....  . • . .1., 

kaleidoscope  translated  into  music  The  Ibis  was  eminentlj  correct 
composer  played  two  of  his  best-known 


pieces  in  what  we  have  before  ventured 
to  call  his  'willow-pattern’  style,  and 
introduced  a piece  called  'Asphodel'  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  in  that  mood  of  the 
composer's  in  which  he  is  especially 
fond  of  added  sixths,  and  is  rather 
pleasing.  He  played  them  all  very  skil- 
fully, and  took  part  in  his  concerted 
compositions  with  a party  of  ‘strings,’ 
ably  led  by  John  Saunders.  Miss  Edith 
Clegg  sang  some  of  the  lyrics  in  which 
the  admirers  of  the  composer  may  be 
supposed  to  find  emotional  color,  and 
three  of  the  harmless,  if  not  very  re- 
fined, chinoiserie,  in  which  many  of  the 
public  delight,  giving  them  at  least 
their  full  value.  Mr.  Gervasse  Elwes 
sang  ‘A  Reflection'  and  'The  White 
Knight.’  ‘A  Valediction.'  'A  Last  Word’ 
and  'There  Comes  an  End  to  Summer.' 
as  well  ae  introducing  a new  song, 
‘Afterday.’  a composltnon  in  which 
there  are  fewer  errors  of  accentuation 
than  are  to  be  detected  in  most  of  the 
songs,  in  which  the  least  important 
words,  as  often  as  not,  carry  the  chief 
musical  accent  of  the  phrase.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  concerts  of  this 
kind  do  much  to  spread  the  popularity 
of  such  music  as  Mr  Scott’s,  for  his 
idioms  are  so  constantly  used,  and  are 
so  few  in  number,  that  after  a time 
they  cease  to  produce  any  impression 
at  hll.  and  the  hearer’s  sensation  on 
leaving  the  concert  room  is  as  of  an 
awakening  from  a nightmare  of  added 
sixths  and  dominant  ninths.”  We  pub- 
lish this  simply  to  show  what  a hide- 
bound conservative  Mr.  Fuller  Mait- 
land ia.  _____  . 

. v ci 

SYMPHONY  PLAYS 
FOR  FRISCO  F 


Mme,  Samaroff  Performs 
Liszt  Concerto — Idea 
•■'s  Own, 


forks  were 

unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  only  knife  was  that 
of  the  carver  who  put  pieces  of  meat  on 
the  plate  of  each  guest.  “There  was  no 
china.”  Right  they  were  again.  "Rink 
candles  made  the  table  attractive. 
H-m-m ! This  sounds  anachronistic. 

But  did  the  guests  begin  with  small 
cups — pooula,  O pocula  ! — aud  wind  up 
with  true  thirst  quenchers — buckets  of 
the  ruby?  Was  the  water  iced  and 
were  some  of  the  wines  warmed?  Ilid 
the  guests  wipe  their  hands  on  the  hair 
of  the  waiters,  dressed  for  the  occasion 
as  young  slaves?  Yet  the  Romans  had 
napkins  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
aud  for  some  years  the  host  furnished 
only  a tablecloth  and  each  guest 
brought  bis  personally  soiled  or  fresh 
napkin. 

We  repeat,  it  was  a pleasant  banquet 
at  Springfield,  much  pleasanter  than 
the  entertainment  in  the  manner 
of  the  ancients  which  afforded  Pere- 
grine Pickle  much  amusement  and  was 
attended  with  grotesquely  disastrous 
results. 


Player1 


The  plural  "madams”  was  formerly 
used,  but  today,  alas,  tbe  word  lias  a 
"derisive  or  opprobious  use.”  and  so 
“mesdaraes”  is  the  only  plural  in  the. 
irj^tter-of-fact  world  that  recks  not 
of  ,'fo^irier  and  obsolete  uses.  Many  of  I 
ttie  women  of  this  same  world  prefer 
"ifiadame”  to  “madam,”  as  though  they 
1 fviPjc-  French  by  birth,  nor  are  they 
disturbed  because  singing  women,  } 
feriinle  piano  players  aud  fiddlers,  dress- 1 
makers  and  manicures,  whether  they 
come  from  Bucksport,  Me.,  or  Iiockauum 
Fer^1,  wish  to  be  known  as  “madame,” 
with  an  “e”  when  they  have  been  mar- 
ried or  are  married,  and  often  when 
they,  have  hope  and  not  experience, 
t The  Times  says  that  the  questioner, 
"in  addressing  a body  of  men,”  would 
say  "Gentlemen,”  and  not  "Dear  Sirs.” 
But  should  he?  Perhaps  only  one  mem- 
ber of  tbe  firm  may  be  a gentleman. 
You  do  not  say  “Dear  Gentlemen”; 
why  should  you  not  say  "Dear  Sirs”? 
“Gents”  probably  came  from  a mis- 
reading of  “Gentlemen,’  and  Thack- 
eray described  the  former  term  as  an 
affectionate  diminutive  then  much  in 
use  among  commercial  persons.  The 
gent  writes  in  the  hotel  register  : "Mr. 
E.  Stubbs  Spouterson  and  Lady,”  as  he 
did  when  Richard  Grant  \.nite  smiled 
and  remarked  : “If  it  pleases  any  man 
to  announce  on  a hotel  book  that  his 
wife,  or  any  other  woman  who  is  trav- 
elling under  his  protection,  is  a ladv, 
a ’’feet  lady,  let  him  do  sj  in  peace. 
This  is  a matter  of  taste  and  habit.” 
But  why  not  “Dear  Sirs”  ; for  sirs  is 
the  plural  of  sir,  an-  so  mesdames  is 
now  the  only  plural  of  madam. 


dairyman's  irony  or  carelessness I 

swelled  the  damages  awarded  to  the] 
woman,  so  that  he  paid  dear  for  his  I 
whistle,  If  Franklin’s  famous  saw 
about  the  instrument  may  here  be 
applied  to  the  action 


EXPENSIVE  WHISTLING. 

We  never  weary  of  reading  in  the 
London  journals  pathetic  incidents  of 
daily  life  in  the  homes  of  England. 
These  incidents  are  of  true  sociologi-  l.l 
cal  interest,  and  we  have  in  a humble  | [ 
way,  by  preserving  the  record  of1 

Both  Singers  Called  Back  'Re-!  them,  furnished  material  for  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson’s  colossal  work,  “Mar. 
as  a Social  and  Political  Beast" — the 
first  volume  is  still  in  the  press,  al- 
though it  was  announced  for  publica- 
tion some  years  ago. 


RECITAL  PLEASES 


peatedly  by  Jordan  Hall 
Audience, 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
led  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  for  the  benefit  of 
the  San  Francisco  fund.  There  was  a 
very  large  audience,  as  large  as  the 
hall  could  hold.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Overture  to  "William 

Tell,’’  Rossini;  suite  from  Delibes'  bal- 
let, “Sylvia”;  Liszt’s  concerto  in  E flat 
major,  No.  1,  for  the  piano  (Mme. 
Olga  Samaroff,  pianist) ; Handel’s 
Largo;  variations  from  suite  No.  3, 
Tschaikowsky ; overture  to  “Tann- 
haeuser,”  Wagner. 

The  idea  of  giving  this  concert  was 
wholly  spontaneous  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra.  They  arranged 
the  matter  among  themselves,  and  the 
original  intention  was  that  one  of 
their  own  number  should  lead,  but 
Mr.  Gericke,  hearing  of  the  proposed 
concert,  at  once  volunteered  to  con- 
duct. Mme.  Samaroff.  at  the  end  of  a 
long  and  fatiguing  season,  was  quick 
to  offer  her  valuable  services.  Tne 
public  evidently  appreciated  the  gen- 
erous and  humane  spirit  of  all  that 
took  part  in  adding  to  the  fund  on 
tliis  occasion. 

The  programme  of  itself  would  have 
drawn  many  to  tho  hail  by  reason  of 
its  musical  interest.  The  overture  to 
"William  Tell”  remains  a masterpiece; 
the  suite  from  “Sylvia”  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  ballet  music  which 
serves  not  only  in  the  theatre,  but 
graces  a concert  hall;  Tschaikowsky, 
the  self-torturer,  who  had  doubts 
about  the  value  of  many  of  his  com- 
positions, was  pleased  with  his  varia- 
tions, and  with  good  reason;  the  over- 
ture to  “Tannhaeuser”  is  always  a 
favorite,  and  there  are  hundreds  who 
are  delighted  by  the  effective  perver- 
sion of  Handel's  simple  tune. 

Mme.  Samaroff  had  thought  of  play- 
-lng  Liszt’s  concerto  when  she  appeared 
here  recently  at  a Symphony  concert, 
but  Mr.  Ganz  anticipated  her.  She 
played  it  with  the  Symphony  orchestra 
at  the  last  Cambridge  concert  and  with 
extraordinary  success.  Last  night  she  i 
gave  a superb  performance,  superb  in 
dash  and  brilliance.  Nor  was  this  per- 
formance merely  one  of  glittering  pomp. 
Romantic  tenderness  and  sentiment 
were  poetically  expressed.  Passages  of 
bravura  were  performed  with  an  ele- 
gance that  was  never  heartless.  The 
whole  interpretation  was  one  of  rare 
beauty  and  vitality.  All  in  all,  it  was 
by  far  the  broadest  and  most  spontan- 
eous performance  of  Mme.  Samaroff 
: his  seas  in.  Kcalled  again  and  again 
by  stormy  applause,  she  at  last  played 
an  etude  by  Chopin. 

In  Handel’s  Largo  the  orchestra  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich,  or- 
ganist, and  three  women  harpists  in  ad- 
dition to  Mr,  Schuecker. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic 
throughout.  Tbe  net  sum  to  be  handed 


Miss  Clara  Barteaux,  sopraDO,  with 
Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone,  gave 
a recital  last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  accompaniments  were  pjihyed  by 
Mr.  Alfred  de  Voto.  Half  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  concert  are  to,  /be  given 
to  aid  the  sufferers  at  San  Francisco. 
The  programme  included  tti^-se  songs 
for  soprano:  Elzabeth’s  Piiiyer  from 
“Tannhaeuser."  Salome's  /air  from 
Massenet’s  "Herodiade,”  B/eethoven  s 
"The  Drum’s  Beating  Lqij&dly,”  and 
two  arias  from  Donizetti  V.  "Lucrezia 
Borgia”;  and  these  songs,  for  bari- 
tone: Caldara's  "Come  ftagg'io  del 

Sol"  Tours’  "Mother  o'  Mine.  Hil- 
dach's  “Lenz.”  Rubinstein's  "Ks 
Blinkt  del-  Thau."  Strauss’  "Caccihe. 
Dubois’  "Par  le  Sentier."  Widor's  "Le 
Plongeur,”  Alvarez’s  "El  Celoso”  ami 
"Mi  Patria."  and  songs  by  Massenet, 
Monsigny,  Gluck,  Wilso,n.  H.  Parker. 

The  concert  was  a pleasant  one, 
which  does  not  call  fori  detailed  com- 
ment. Most  of  Mr.  Gogorza's  pro- 
gramme was  familiar  here,  as  is  the 
singer’s  art.  He  is  endowed  with  a 
brilliant  and  powerful  voice,  tempera- 
ment and  brains,  and  has  acquired  a 
technique  worthy  of  /them.  He  was 
never  more  in  the  V'/in  titan  he  was 
last  evening,  and  w*<s  obliged  to  re- 
peat three  or  four  1 of  bis  songs, 
among  them  the  mewing  and  beauti- 
ful "Mother  o’  Mine/”  which  he  sang 
with  as  true  emotioji  the  second  time 
as  the  first.  , I 

Miss  Barteaux  al(so  was  enthusias-, 
tioallv  recalled.  an*i  she  lengthened 
her  programme  by 'repeating  Beethov- 
en’s song.  There  was  a fair  sized  au- 
dience. 

MUSI  u NOTE. 

A guitar  coruejhrt  was  given  last 
evening  in  PottfU  Hall  by  Mr.  Achilie 
Troccoli,  assisted  by  Mr.  Emanuel 
Fiedler,  violinist;  Mr.  Aieta.  baritone: 
Miss  Troccoli.  soprano;  the  Savoy 
sextet,  and  others.  The  programme 
included  songs',  solos,  an  overture  tor 
sextet,  a trio  and  a scene  from  "Dr., 
Jfckvll  and  Bri  Hyde."  There  was  am 
enthusiastic  a/udience.  ' 


Take  the  case  of  the  Clapton  dairy- 
man who  was  recently  the  dominat- 
ing figure  in  a breach  of  promise 
suit.  lie  had  been  betrothed  for 
nine  years,  and  he  is  now  about  40 
and  his  ex-sweetheart  is  about  30. 
Of  course,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  English  fiction,  they  should 
have  married  Ions  ago.  Nothing 
makes  an  American  middle-aged 
man  feel  so  cld  and  so  superfluous 
as  the  love  stories  of  Anthony  Trol- 
lope* in  which  the  hero  "settles  down” 


COST  IN  SMOKE 

The  facetious  Mr.  Egliam  in  Thack- 
eray's "Philip”  offered  the  insuffer- 
able Twysden  a cigar  and  guaranteed 
its  strength  and  flavor  by  saying; 
“That  cigar  was  given  to  my  father 
by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who 
had  it  out  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's 
own  box.”  Snobs,  especially  young 
ones,  are  under  the  impression  that 
kings,  jukes  and  multi-millionaires 
smoke  the  very'  best  cigars  that  money 
can  buy.  What  young  man  in  his 
days  of  nicotian  apprenticeship  has 
not  said  to  himself:  "When  I am 

rich  I'll  smoke  the  most  expensive 
cigars  in  the  city.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  high  potentates 
and  millionaires  often  smoke  coarse 
and  rank  cigars,  the  Pride  of  the 
Sewer,  the  Stinkadora  and  other  well 
known  brands.  Edward  VII.,  we  un- 
derstand, has  a fine  taste,  and  his 
cigars  would  have  converted  even 
the  late  Father  Trask,  and  possibly 
Edward’s  illustrious  predecessor. 
King  James,  who  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  weed.  But  he  is  an  ex£ 
ception  among  rulers,  and  we  like  H 
think  of  him  off  duty  and  really  con 
fortable  smoking  cut  plug  in  a T.  r 
while  he  cuts  the  leaves  of  a ne^ 
French  novel.  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
| tria,  we  read,  prefers  a light  and 
j cheap  cigar  made  in  a Viennese  fac- 
i tory.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  Arch- 
! duke  Franz  Ferdinand,  buys  cigars 
i which  cost  a little  over  a cent  apiece 
— not  only  for  his  friends,  but  for 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late 
Prince  Rudolph  was  n sport  and  im- 
ported his  own  cigars,  as  does  the 
Baron  Albert  Rothschild— -but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Rudolph’s  ending 
was  untimely  aud  mysterious.  The 
wealthy  brewer,  Anton  Dreher  of 
Vienna,  buys  about  J0,(X»0  cigars  a year 
and  gives  them  away.  They  cost  him 
about  six  cents  apiece. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  rich  men  smoke  a 
cheap  cigar,  and  derive  greater  en- 
joyment from  it  than  they  would 
from  a costly  brand.  The  suddenly 
rich  choose  the  cigar  that  costs  the 
most.  They  would  serve  water  instead 
of  champagne  at  their  pompous  feasts 
if  the  former  were  the  dearer. 


when  he  is  not  over  25  and  the  ador-  I 
able  heroine  is  only  18  or  l’J.  Ihe 
dairyman,  more  impatient  than  Ja- 
I cob.  said  that  his  love  grew  cold  with 
I the  passing  years.  He  was  singu- 
| larly  aggressive  after  he  had  cooled, 

I for  when  he  delivered  milk  daily  at, 
houses  near  that  of  his  late  loved  o e,  publication. 
he  would  whistle  in  a shrill  and 
mocking  manner  "The,  Girl  I Left 
Behind  Me,”  "Only  to  See  Her  Face 
Again"  and  other  tunes  impertinent 
in  their  pertinence.  He  said,  iii  a 
feeble  defence,  that  hts  sweetheart 
slew  his  love  by  complaining  in  a 
letter  that  he  spent  his  evenings 
playing  billiards  at  a public  house. 

Did  he  whistle  near  his  sweethearts 
door  the  tune  of  the  immortal  lyric. 

Come  where  the  booze  is^cheaper, 
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GERICKE  GRATEFUL. 


Former  Symphony  Conductor  Ex- 
presses Thanks  for  Magnificent 
Scroll  and  Vase  Given  Him. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gericke 
explains  itself  and  is  its  own  excuse  for 


“SIRS”  AND  “MESDAMl 

The  Saturday  Review  of  the 
Y'ork  Times  was  asked  recently  by  o, 
of  the  throng  that  pants  for  informa- 
tion : “What  is  the  proper  form  of  ad- 
dress to  the  Woman's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union?”  The  Review  an- 
swered; “‘Mesdames,’  we  should  say. 
In  addressing  a body  of  men,  you  would 
say  ‘Gentlemen,’  not  ’Dear  Sirs'  ; there- 
fore ‘Mesdames’  instead  of  ’Dear  Mes- 


Come  where  the  pints  hold  more; 

Comp  where  the  boss  is  a bit  of  a joss, 
Come  to  the  pub  next  door. 

If  he  did  whistle  it,  she  did  not  go 
to  the  pub  or  her  lad.  She  said  there | 
was  a barmaid  rival.  He  denied  that 
he  looked  tenderly  on  any  Hebe,  and  be 
said  the  whistling  was  merely  a mat- 
ter of  parental  prejudice,  for  the 
father  was  put  into  a violent  state  of' 
mind  when  anybody  whistled,  either 
from  want  of  thought  or  bent  on  an- 
noyance. Now,  whistling  has  been 
condemned  by  many  as  an  idle  habit,  | 
though  Mrs.  Alice  Sl’.aw  and  others, 
whistling  on  the  stage,  disproved] 


by 

the  prov 


;erb  about  the  whistling  girl/ 


m 


and  the  crowing  hen.  I he  jury- 

case  threw  overboard 
them,  “to  sing 


the  Clapton 
all  proverbs,  among 
at  table  and  to  whistle  in  bed  prove 
is  free  from  care.”  The 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Rogers,  Boston: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  I should  like  to  express 
my  * heartfelt  appreciation  and  gratitude 
through  you  to  nil  whose  names  are  signed  <*u 
the  scroll  that  accompanied  the  beautiful  and 
truly  artistic  vase  presented  to  me.  together; 
with  a most  generous  token  of  good  will,ffl 
and.  if  1 may  say  it.  of  affection. 

During  my  life  in  Boston,  1 have  often 
been  made  happy  by  assurance  of  private 
friendships,  and  1 have  often  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  more  than  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  the  Symphony  audiences  toward  me;M 
hut  1 was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  tribute 
paid  me  last  week,  a tribute  of  which  I wish 
I could  feel  I were  more  worthy. 

. When  I received  the  gifts  in  public,  my 
feelings  overcame  me.  and  I knew  that  my 
few  wonls  were  an  inadequate  expression  of 
niv  thoughts.  There  were  many  things  1 
wished  to  say.  but  even  now  I hardly  know  , 
how  to  snv  them.  Believe  me,  1 mil  truly 
grateful.  The  knowledge  that  the  musical]] 
community  and  the  public  at  large  were  sol] 
kindlv  disposed  toward  tne  will  he  n u*op  and 
abiding  pleasure  during  my  remaining  years. j 
Yours  faithfully.  WI^IIKl-M  GERICKK.  j 

Brookline.  April  .‘10,  1906. 

CONCERT  FOYER 


Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein’s 
Opera  Plans  of  More  Than 
Local  Interest. 

ITALIAN  COMPANIES 

THAT  HAVE  COME  HERE. 


■V). 


operatic  purposes  and 
singers  that  ho  has 
f more  than  local  Interest, 
these  days  all  rouds  lead  to 
■Vork,  and  the  travellers  are 
'ess. 

ther  his  operatic  scheme  was 
» own.  whether  this  restless  and  ad- 
'nturous  manager  wished  to  know 
e Joys  and  woes  and  great  and  petty 
of  an  lmpressarlo  so  that  he 
after  tumultuous  experience, 
y:  I,  too,  have  been  in  Arcadia.”  or 
tie t her  women  anxious  to  sit  re- 
lendent  in  stockholders’  boxes  ni 
aded  their  husbands  to  lure  P®lr 
immerstein  into  a grand  oners 

PPortan<thehere  pledgre  hlni  financial 

%°^tfrreeievqaUnatfonS  are 

PnPtedaSinmathe  Germaby  are  not  1 
mica  in  the  new  temnle  of  thr>  i 

ise.  with  the  exception  of  "Lohen-  I 

ised  'forCit  will  sbe  pleaslrlKly  <lls- 
isea,  ror  it  will  be  sung  in  French-  I 

0n,y  Italian  and  French  I 

"Credit  to  ftr°du,ced  Ieads  one  to  ' 

>°eyes  of°thic1e 

"luph  \0  do  with  Mr  Hamm® 
ins  heroic  resolve  tn-o  ...»  e , 
knees  and  made'  IlbeVal^use^of 

eH-hwmnnot  Sheck  hooks,  for  they 
^ ill  not  be  content  td  Kif  ii, 

l!!?nfnor Votes'  on 
t m fins  w .may  reasonably  ex- 
Telramund  and  Ortrnd 

rdrnMvd  i?ilott!ng  venSPanoe  in  t lie 
■ frically  illuminated  night  m ti,o 
l'  Manhatan  Opera  Housf  the 


Ills”  and^Zaaetio,"  and  lie  woul 
performed  Ills  "William  Rat 
Hammerstoin  purposes  to  pr 
■ 'atalattfe  "Loreley. ' which  Is  doscrL 
,t>y  ;i  New  York  newspaper  as  n,  new 
work:  but  It  was  first  performed  at  Tu- 
rin  In  1890,  and  the  composer  died  three 
years  afterward,  Mr.  II. immerstein  also 
purposes  to  produce  “The  Damnation  of 
Faust"  in  operatic  form  and  Gluck's  ”Ar- 
mide." 

.Mr.  Hammersteln's  list  of  singers  is 
an  imposing  one.  but  foreign  reputations  ' 
often  shrink  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Witness,  for  Instance,  the  disappointment  j i 

• ms, al  by  Mr.  Glrafdont,  who  created  | week’s  In  lieu  of  notice. 


Then  there  is  the'*rccent  ease  In 
T.ondon  of  the  waitress  In  a restau- 
rant who  was  caught  by  her  mistress 
in  the  embrace  of  a young  man  and  i 
"in  the  attitude  of  kissing.”  The 
waitress,  accused  of  "frivolous  and  I 
flighty  behavior,”  was  punished;  her 
half-holiday  was  stopped.  She  re- 
belled and  was  dismissed.  Then  she 
isued  for  a week's  wages  and  another 
■ h,-  ii  -j  vu.Muuiii,  wuu  mmru  i weeks  in  lieu  of  notice.  She  said 

' lthat  U wfts  about  Christmas  time,  and 
two  young  men,  somewhat  exhllarat- 

lvi  moe  >.r Tiir_si  . - ______  ■ • 

ed  out  of  respect  for  the  season,  came 
in  and  pulled  Christmas  decorations. 


h 


has  fol 
and  sor- 
until  the 
ana'  re-1 
ubt,  and 
lenco  at 
tvho  at-  i 
ts  to  a 

Would  he 


bitter!* 


like  r 


, Tte 


iat  the 
note 
er  en-j 
Will® 

lidetly 
a.  tte 
instead 


— - 

doubtedly  for  the  tenor  Alessandro 
tin,  and  "trnanl.”  Few  modern  ten- 
1 ufe  able  to  sing  the  music  In  Bcl- 

i s opera. 

How  many  singers  of  the  younger 
neration  know-  the- music  of  either 
e of  these  lyric  dramas?  They  may 
•ognize  the  opening  measures  of 
uona  la  tromba,”  the  duet  which, 
by  Lablache  and  Tamburini  in 
ns,  aroused  the  audience,  hardened 
it  was  to  the  assaults  of  famous 
i&ers  on  nerves  and  souls;  but  do 
:y  kn,°.w  the  name  of  the  hero- 
Ftlwt 1 Puritani  ? There,  was  a time 
Boston  when  Verdi's  “Ernani"  was 
rage.  The  performances  of  it  by 
• Ma\  ana  opera  company  in  1S47  at 
-,,^Tard.uthrna0l,m  awakened  the 
'a,„ fithusiasm  As  Col.  Clapp 
“te  a few  years  afterward: 

de^l,t  of  a new  composer 
hearing  of  Italian  opera,  all 
.r,^fsen  jla-  s to  a Rreat  success  were 
T?,'.ian.c  11  ,Tould  be  difficult  to  de- 
>er,^he‘heLVerdi'  the  orchestra  and 
i-r^aS’thr  the<  P,rlnc'Pal  singers  re- 
majority  of  votes  from  a 
blic  wellnigh  frenzied  with  delight  ” 

hi;  *Lapp  wrote  as  an  enthusiast 
her  than  as  a professional  music 
riwiniti  praised  tlie  opera  for  “the 
°i  novel,  yet  most  pleas- 
combinations,  modulations  and 
a fhn.„..ls  a P,U-V  that  lie  did  not 
e these  novel  octaves  in  nota- 


Tedesco  was  then  considered  to 
tft®  s*,nge,r  of  singers.  "Parquette 
v?.  — soon  went  up  to 

a.nd  51‘ 5 advance  on  the  original 
S?’., and  ln  S0Ir|e  other  instances, 
appeared,  the  seats  com- 
naed  $4  to  $a  premium.  * * » 

i°rs  paid  to  Fortunata  Tedesco  at- 
ied  their  greatest  excess  in  the  cast- 
at  her  feet  of  a warm  admirer’s  hat 
stration  ”*  token  of  own  entire 
re  well  remember  when  the  bandits' 
"if8..  often  used  to  begin  tlie 
and  olio  at  negro  minstrel  shows. 

as  iS,en  entlUed.  "O  hail  to  us  ye 
”...  Ernani  fly  with  me.”  Millard’s 
a.iln8r,  al?,d.  Isabella’s  air  from  "Rob- 
the  Devil,  were  the  battle-horses 
which  many  concert  singers  rode  to 
ory  The  chorus  at  Charlemagne's 
to,  known  as  “Crowned  with  the 
npest,  was  sung  throughout  New 
fland  at  “grand  concerts”  of  choral 
ins.  But  who  today  under  40  years 
;«'s  the  music  of  the  relentless  old 
t.'ban  standing  before  the  portraits 
us  ancestors,  or  the  superblv  simple 
dramatic  final  trio?  Did  not  Walt 
ltman  chant: 

>6ere  Krnani,  walking  the  bridal  gar- 

d the  scent  of  night-roses,  radiant,  hold- 
ing his  bride  by  the  hand, 
rs  the  inforual  call,  the  death-pledge  of 

tlie  born 

all  as  sinister  as  that  of  Charox’s 
’ luck's  “Alceste.” 

tni”  were  to  be  produced  here 
ig,  as  it  should  be  sung,  with 
fury,  would  it  thrill  or  would 
-s  hopelessly  and  grotesquely 
.-’bed  as  the  hair  jewelry  which 
len  aunts  wove  as  thev  gossiped 
i neighbors?  Let  us  hope  that 
at  least  have  the  opportunity 
out,  for  Mr.  Hammerstein  lias 
Jtated  pontifically  that  Boston 
appreciate  opera,  and  that  he 
t visit  the  city. 


I h^,'.1,168’  a Mme.  Melba,  and  Messrs.  Glli- 
(boit,  Ancona.  Ed  do  Jteszko-  there 
i |au‘  name*  famous  in  Europe,  Mine  Tet- 
lazzini,  the  sister  of  tlie  Tetrazzini  who 
Huston  the  part  of  D^dertona 
nMMs  Jfe,1  produced  Verdi's  opertT 
! led  the'  c leofunto  Campanini.  who 

,ed  ,l,“  Pel  f°rmance.  inis  been  engaged 

Mme1  rmfi«mr'SteiaS  chi,,f  conductor; 

| .ume.  Louise  Grandjean  of  the  P u is 

i nfiUed>bvU11i  t,he.,Pnor-  ^n-1-  who  is  ad- 
erUfh»M  fi  1 ,e  a more  finished  sing- 
mm  man  Caruso.  Renauil,  Samm-irrn 
tine1"0  a!ie  .?in^,  rs  of  more  local  reputa- 
tion, and  there  is  one  American  in  the 
company.  Mme.  de  Cisneros  whS  as 

r>olkan'o^?«a<M00t'  sa!’s  at  the  Metro- 
|tPhe  manager  H°USe  When  Mr'  Grau  was 

A curious  case  was  decided  lately  in 
a Melbourne  court.  An  Austrian  poet 
wrote  a libretto  entitled  “Kismet:  or 
, the  Cadl  3 Daughter,”  and  an  Austral- 
ian composer  made  a contract  to  pro- 
vide the  music.  The  later  did  not  come 
up  to  time.  The  librettist  could  not 
get  back  his  book,  nor  could  Jie  -et 
any  information  about  the  promis'd! 
music.  So  he  brought  an  action  and 
claimed  $1500  damages.  The  j’udge  made 
an  Arabian  Night  decision.  The  com- 
poser is  given  till  Aug.  30  to  compose 
tlie  music,  and  then,  if  he  is  not  ready, 
he  must  pay  $150  to  the*  librettist  and 
all  the  costs  of  the  action. 

Miss  Marie  Hal),  the  violinist,  reap-  I 
peared  in  London  April  7 and  the  news-  I' 
papers  agreed  in  the  statement  that, 
physically,  she  did  not  seem  to  have  im- 
proved. The  Telegraph  said:  "As  ii  is 

announced  on  her  behalf  that  she  will 
remain  at  home  till  the  end  of  next 
year,  we  may  expect  that  she  will  take 
things  more  quietly.  But  though  this 
consideration  is  important,  it  is  of 
greater  moment  to  note  that  Miss  Hall’s 
enlarged  experience  lias  had  the  result 
of  making  her  more  sensitive  to  emo- 
tion. and  more  successful  in  displacing 
it.  She  was  an  accomplished  executant 
when  she  first  appeared  in  London 
and  she  remains,  in  that  respect,  qua'  - 
ified  for  any  task.  For  this  reason  we 
are  the  more  glad  to  welcome  any 
sign  of  that  higher  excellence  which 
marks  the  artist  as  distinct  from  the, 
mere  player.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  Harty.  whose  excel- 
lent accompaniments  were  remarked 
here,  played  all  the  accompaniments 
at  this  concert  in  London  without  I 
notes.  “A  certain  risk  attended  this  1 
feat,  which,  moreover,  was  unneces- 
sary, though,  as  far  as  we  remember 
unprecedented.” 

The  libretto  of  a new  opera,  “The 
Bridal  Night,”  by  Mattausch  of  Magde- 
burg, is  not  a cheerful  one.  "ft  is  the 
story  of  a coarse-fibred  merchant  who 
marries  the  daughter  of  a woman  who 
he  has  saved  from  financial  ruin.  The 
girl,  however,  Is  in  love  with  the  mer- 
chant’s sailor  brother.  The  latter  re- 
turns on  the  night  of  the  wedding, 
gives  his  brother  a drug,  and  then,  in 
a passionate  scene,  declares  his  love 
for  the  heroine,  who,  in  the  end,  com- 
mits suicide." 


and  eventually  included  her  among 
them.  She  won  her  case. 

Now,  In  all  these  instances,  man,  a 
fierce  animal  according  to  Michelet, 
was  the  aggressor.  In  other  cases  he 
was  the  victim.  But  there  are  times 
when  it  seems  that  the  man  is  un- 
appreciative. A waitress  at  the  rail- 
way station  in  Tetschen  looked  kindly 
on  a traveller  unknown  to  her.  Un- 
able to  control  herself,  she  kissed 
him  publicly,  defiantly.  She  is  only 
18  years  old,  and  he  was  unaccompa- 
nied by  suspicious  wife  or  daughter. 
What  man  of  you  would  not  envy 
him,  chosen  out  of  the  crowd  for  the 
signal  honor?  Yet  he  complained  to 
the  police.  The  girl  was  sentenced 
to  fourteen  days’  Imprisonment,  four 
of  them  to  be  fast  days;  after  she  was 
released  she  was  banished  from  Bo- 
hemia and  sent  to  her  home  ln  Dres- 
den. We  blush  for  our  sex.  Even 
the  Lightning  Calculator  would  not 
have  appealed  to  the  police  for  pro- 
tection. What  a return  for  generous 
hospitality  at  that  most  cheerless 
place,  a railway  station! 


(p  • I 7** 


PLANS  AND  THEORIES 
L FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

Gossip  About  the  Next  Sym- 
phony Conductor;  the 
Orpheus  Concert,  Etc, 


listinetly  Italian  opera  corapan- 
visited  us  within  10  years.  The 
Imperial  Opera  company,  Col. 
pleson,  director,  came  to  grief 
It  deserved  a better  fate, 
nuance  of  “Aida”  with  Mines. 
.-Bau  and  Parsi,  and  Messrs. 

Anna,  Pinto  and  Dado  as  the 
ers,  and  the  late  Oreste  Bim- 
nduetor,  is  still  memorable  in 
i of  opera  in  BBzton. 
er  company  was  Mascagni's, 
so  fared  badly  here.  Is  the 
arneti,”  who  sang  here  as  Iris 
netti"  that  has  been  engaged 
Hammerstein?  We  rememher 
Tpung.  slight,  with  a wobbling 
I much  dramatic  ability. 

"apleson  brought  to  us  “Andrea 
‘ Mascagni  brought  his  own 
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BASE  INGRATITUDE. 

The  Herald  has  from  time  to  time 
discussed  appreciatively  the  methods, 
the  pleasures,  the  dangers  of  oscula- 
tion: it  hasviewed  the  subject  psycho- 
logically and  physiologically.  There 
has  been  Incitement  of  late  to  re- 
newed discussion:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eich- 
berg’s  glowing  eulogy  of  the  Carnegie 
kiss:  Gov.  Hoch’s  osculatory  adven- 
tures— hoch  soil  er  leben!  Then 
there  is  the  story  of  the  man  milliner 
of  the  rue  de  la  Palx,  who  could  not 
Irefraln  from  kissing  his  workgirls. 
His  promiscuousness  was  his  ruin,  for 
twenty  of  them  sued  him,  and  he  was 
(fined  f.lo  for  each  kiss  proved  in 
'court,  about  $75  in  all.  Our  old 
friend,  the  Lightning  Calculator,  as- 
sures us  by  the  use  of  blackboard  and 
(chalk  that  the  milliner  paid  for 
wenty-five  kisses,  one  and  a quarter 
for  each  girl.  He  adds  in  explana- 
tion: “There  are  difficulties,  one 

would  suppose,  about  kissing  four 
girls  at  once,  and  perhaps  the  odd 
five  kisses  were  encores  in  the  cases 
of  five  special  favorites.  They  may 
even  have  all  been  given  to  one.  It 
Is  a nice  question  whether  a second 
or  fifth  kiss  should  be  reckoned  at  a 
lower  tariff  on  the  principle  of  a re- 
duction upon  taking  a quantity,  or 
at  a higher  one  on  the  principle  that 
a repeated  insult  becomes  worse  in 
geometrical  progression.”  The  Light- 
ning Calculator  has  a sluggish  pulse. 
We  could  not  reason  so  coldly. 


INNERS  were  given  by 
musicians  last  week  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Gericke. 
There  was  naturally  much 
informal  talk  along  the 
tables  about  the  present 
condition  of  musical  affairs  in  Boston. 
Some  were  inclined  to  take  a gloomy 
view'.  “Mr.  Gericke  is  going,  and  who, 
pray,  will  succeed  him?  The  members 
o.f  the  Kneisel  quartet  are  now  New 
Yorkers.  Singers,  discouraged  because 
they  are  paid  poorly  in  church  and  have 
little  , oportunity  to  sing  in  local  choral 
concerts,  one  by  one  go  to  New  York, 
where  they  thrive  and  are  apparently 
happy.  There  is  a deplorable  lack  of 
general  and  intelligent  interest  in  mu- 
sic. Fifteen  or  even  ten  years  ago 
-young  women  were  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending choral  concerts  and  recitals. 
Concert-going  was  considered  to  be  a 
mark  of  culture.  Today  the  young 
! women  of  the  same  class  are  seldom 
“seen  in  concert  halls  and  many  of  them 
say  frankly  that  music  bores  them.” 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gericke  is  going. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  superb  orchestra 
remains.  There  will  be  a conductor  next 
season,  and  in  all  probability  he  will  be 
an  excellent  one.  There  have  been 
many  wild  statements  about  Mr.  Ger- 
icke's  successor,  statements  that  were 
horn  in  the  morning  and  that  died  at 
noon.  We  have  all  read  that  Mr.  Nik- 
isch,  who  is  today  beyond  doubt  and 
peradventure  the  most  distinguished 
conductor  in  Europe,  demanded  $50,000  a 
year  and  that  his  life  should  be  insured 
for  a large  sum.  He  may  also  have 
asked  for  a house  on  the  water  side  of 
Beacon  street  and  that  the  Governor 
and  the  mayor  should  be  in  waiting  at 
the  wharf.  Mr.  Nikisch  may  or  may 
not  have  demanded  the  sum  named 
above. 

It  has  also  been  stated  definitely  by 
some  who  have  “inside  information” 
that  a conductor  will  be  chosen  for  one 
season,  after  which  Mr.  Gustav  Mahler 
, of  Vienna  will  rule  the  orchestral  roast. 

I ho  statement  has  been  made  in  Lon- 
don journals  that  Mr.  Fritz  Steinbach 
was  Offered  the  position.  A Berlin  cor- 
respondent  insists  that  Mr.  Oskar  Fried 
of  that  city  has  been  invited  to  fill  the 
vacant  place.  Mr.  Fr'ed  was  not  long 
i1  hoFn  P'ayer.  We  infer  from  the 
l article  of  the  correspondent  that  as 
| composer  and  conductor  he  still  blows 
his  horn.  Music  affects  him  as  he  con- 
! odets.  Under  the  influence  of  it.  we 
^ea^i  lie  suggests  nothing  so  much  as 
a,  wjndmlll  rapidly  whirling  to  the 
rhythmic  measures.”  He  would  be  just 
"la.n  for  Strauss’  "Don  Quixote.” 
Nor  is  he  wearied  by  this  violent  physi- 
J?ut  we  are  informed  by  the 
■7, dsica*  Leader  and  Concert-Goer  that 
Nikisch  crumbles  into  a heap 


In  the  'artists*  ro 
f'lrirjn  nee  of  T.n 
t hallo”  symphony.’ 
lowed  his  hero  thr 
>;°w.  through  mirth  ......  w. 

dc,ay»“knpfi  sounds  and  *N 
celv^fl  him.  there  can  he  no 
his  niter  exhaustion  would 
onco  the  doubting  Tliomasi 
tribute  all  of  Niklscli's  el 
pose.” 

Then  there  Is  Mr.  Mottl 
wming  to  leave  Muniel.7  Wool 
he  willing  to  prepare  conscientiously 
over  a hundred  concerts?  The  storv 
ft0*.?.  I,bat  k<!  I'as  long  coveted  Mr 
Mahlers  position  in  Vienna.  Mr.  Mah- 
l,er,.V;oatract  I*as  been  renewed.  The 
I all  Mall  Gazette  of  April  18  published 
this  paragraph: 

or  .TrolJi  ‘'alarnal  evidence'  tho  state 
of  the  Munich  opera  seems  to  bo  In  a 
l.ud  way.  Things  havo  been  going 
down  hill  ever  since  tlie  change  In  tlie 
management  took  place,  and  discon- 
tent Is  rife  among  artists  and  audl- 
It  seems  primarily  to  be  the  old 
ya??  too  many  cooks,’  but  upon  one 
subject  all  concerned  are  agreed 
name  y.  that  no  time  should  be  lost  In’ 

I Investing  Herr  helix  Mottl  with  the 
ini  authority  due  to  his  title  of  ‘Gen- 
ei  almusikdirektor,’  one  of  which  at 
orary11”  *S  merely  decorative  and  lion-  I 

' ...TtrcU  Herald  has  not  made  any  posit- 
3 t'Uenient  about  Mr.  Gericke’s  suc- 
°. because  there  lias  been  no  defl- 
ita  information.  After  all  this  matter 
I im^^uccess*or  -If?  one  of  much  greater 
i importance  to  Maj.  Higglnson  than  to 
the  voluble  in  the  street  car,  and  his 
thf?CHy  elves  assurance  to  the  public 
that  the  successor  will  bo  the  best 
man  that  can  be  obtained. 

. If  IS  ffuo  that  the  Kneisels  now  live 

■ecT'tT  >ork'  Their  facing  away  was  | 
ictretted;  they  are  still  missed;  but 

term. HePJ :**•'•'*  (:id  not  cause  any  per- 
tuibation  In  r.a.i.ire.  There  are  Kneisol  I 
; concerts  in  Boston.  There  is  tlie  Bos-  I 
ton  Symphony  quartet,  which  makes  1 
vit^ffdy  lmPr°vement.  There  is  tlie 
Hoffmann  quartet,  which  lias  a well- 
?ieaaf,do,and  Prowing  audience.  The 
Longy  Club  gives  admirable  concerts, 
♦ml  man,  no  four  men  determine 

the  musical  life  of  a city  of  this  size. 

— j — 

Mushroom  Growth. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  remarks  of 
a prominent  musician  at  one  of  these 
dinners  to  Mr.  Gericke.  It  is  his  opinion 
j.that  the  musical  public  has  not  come 
slowly  and  inevitably  <o  appreciation  of 
the  .most  modern  mujjc.  It  was  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Bach,  Mo-  • 
^[jt  aad  Haydn  befOv-  it  grew  enthusi- 
astic over  Schurr_x*.in.  it  began  to  dis- 
' guss  the  ultra-r.ioderns  when  it  was  not 
grounded  irv,  the  work,*-  pf  their  imniedto 

nm-vmfs  TCJ‘TS'  It“'&Towth  has  been  in  I 
tleivous  ScSisitiveness,  not  in  full  stat- 
U'e-  As  a result  it  looks  only  for  that  ' 
which  is  novel  and  extraordinary  in  mu- 
^k‘s  superficially  bored  unless  it  is 
s'f  up  by  strange  harmonies  i 

tkttony  Tfmth-biZarKrtrick  of  instrumen-  j 
ini!!?!1;  ,If  thls  Public  were  thoroughly 
i educated,  it  would  enjoy  both  classicists 

R wSTp’ahf  'tn  ftair  Pr°P°rtion,  and 
ft  would  be  able  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  harmonic  schemes  that  after  all  are 
logical  A truly  cultivated  audience  wUl  ! 

4 le  music  of  Mozart  and  of  Rich-  ■ 
ar™.  bf1  auss,  of  Bach  and  of  Debussy  1 
This  musician  might  well  have  quoted 
a remark  made  by  Chorley  in  1S62:  “The 
Americans  have  shown  a marvellous 
proclivity,  m instrumental  music  to- 
ward that  which  is  occult  and  incom- 
prehensible; and,  to  judge  from  what 
reaches  the  old  country  in  tlie  slianc  nf 

?inced  are  a'-ady  far^  aT 

\ance  of  us  in  comprehending:  that 
which  seems  full  of  darkness  and  doubt 
?ye.s-  Whether  in  this  they  are 
ript  beginning  at  the  end  of  music  may 

LTu?!e,Ked  for  °,thers  to  decide  ” H 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Lhqrley  till  he  died  found  the  music  of 
i Sgmmann  occult  and  incomprehensi- 

f ’,’£Ia?5ip  and  romantic."  How  many  | 
false  theories  and  pitiable  conclusion’s 

hang  on  a misunderstanding  of  these 
terms.  Stendhal  held  the  opinion  that 
all  good  art  was  romantic  in  its  dav, 
and  Pater,  commenting  on  this  valuable 
suggestion,  believed  that  “in  the  beau- 
ties ol  Homer  and  Pheidias,  quiet  as 
they  now  seem,  there  must  have  been, 
tor  those  who  confronted  them 
tor  the  first  time,  excitement  and  sur- 
prise, the  sudden,  unforeseen  satisfac- 
tion of  the  desire  of  beauty.”  “Ro- 
manticism,” said  Stendhal,  “is  the  art 
of  presenting  to  people  the  literary  ! 
works  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  ' 
Pahits  and  beliefs,  are  capable  of  giving  I 
theni  the  greatest  possible  pleasure; 
classicism,  on  the  contrary,  of  present- 
ing them  with  that  which  gave  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  to  their  grand- 
fathers. And  what  Pater  said  in  an- 
swer is  especially  pertinent  in  these 
red-pepper  or  fantastical  days:  "But 

then,  beneath  all  changes  of  habits  and 
beliefs,  our  love  of  that  mere  abstract 
proposition— of  music— which  what  is 
classical  in  literature  possesses,  still  I 
maintains  itself  in  the  best  of  us,  and  ‘ 
what  pleased  our  grandparents  mav  at  | 
least  tranquillise  us.  The  •classic’ 
comes  to  us  out  of  the  cool  and  quiet  of  I 
other  times,  as  the  measure  of  what  a I 
tong  experience  has  shown  will  at  least 
never  displease  us.”  And  so  we  see 
dTndy  rejoicing  in  the  music  of  Bach, 

Lully,  Rameau,  and  Richard  Strauss  ! 
finding  the  keenest  pleasure,  as  did 
Tschaikowsky,  in  the  flowing  line  and 
quiet  and  exquisite  coloring  of  Mozart. 


Education  of  the  Public. 

Our  friend  the  musician  would  have 
the  public  trained  in  appreciation  from 
! its  youth  up.  Mr.  Arthur  Somervelle  be-  j 
lieves  that  little  children  should  be  ' 
taught  to  drum  rhythmically  on  the 
parlor  table  and  accustomed  to  hearing  I 
instrumental  music. 

Tim  Boston  musician  would  havo  the  : 
children  taught  music  in  every  way.  Ht  1 
would  also  have  the  youths  and  the 
grown  men  and  women  instructed  by 
free  lectures,  which  should  be  neither 


MISS  AMYCAST1/Xv5* 
6opraHo, 


too  pedagogic  nor  too  popular. 
authority  and  of  persuading  addiess 
should  'talk  simply  and  intelligently 
about  form,  the  various  instruments,  the 
different  schools,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern.  Then,  he  believes,  the  people  at 
large  would  have  a true  interest  in  mu- 
sic; they  would  have  a more  catholic 
taste;  they  would  not  run  from  an  old 
work  merely  because  it  is  old,  nor  would 
thev  run  after  a new  work  excited  only 
by  its  novelty.  There  would  be  less  fuss 
and  pother  over  the  personality  of  the 
sinsrer  or  player.  And  here  he  might 
have  quoted  a paragraph  from  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  New  Music  Review 
(New  York):  “The  making  public  of  the 
probable  amount  to  be  paid  Melt^  Jjas 
aroused  more  comment  than  has  the  fact 
of  her  engagement.  It  is  a sad  com- 
mentary upon  the  music  public  of  even 
so  cultured  a city  as  is  New  York  that 
the  sum  laid  an  artist  is  of  far  greater 
public  interest  than  are  the  artlsV„c 
concerning  that  particular  artist  s work. 
When  a newspaper  prints  how  much 
the  audience  of  readers  glares  with  cu- 
riosity; when  it  prints  how  aitistic  the 
same  audience  yawns  with  boredom. 

The  musician  would  also  have  con- 
certs in  which  music  of  past  generations 
should  be  played  under  proper  condi- 
tions, in  small  halls  by  small  orchestras, 
instrumental  excerpts  or  scenes  from  ope- 
ras of  Lully,  Rameau,  Gluck:  symphonies 
by  Mozart  and  Haydn;  scenes  from  ope- 
ras  of  the  First  Empire;  overtures  by 
Auber— delightful  today,  sparkling,  well 
made,  admirable  examples  of  discreet 
and  effective  instrumentation.  He  would 
have  more  concerts  for  the  purpose  ot 
paying  tribute  to  the  madrigals  of  the 
Sid  Italian  and  English  schools  Certain 
modern  works,  choral  and  purely  >nstru- 
1 mental  could  be  given  with  more  effect 
| in  a small  hall  than  they  are  given  at 

I ^The^Herald  suggested  not  long  ago 
that  the  Cecilia  might  enjoy  a brilliant 
future  if  it  were  to  take  part  in  three  or 
four  symphony  concerts  in  the  course 
the  season.  Then  the  Choral  Art  Socie- 
_ tv  would  have  the  field  clear  for  its  own 
1 work,  which  is  of  high  value  to  the  mu- 
sical community. 


Conclusions. 

The  Herald  is  not  disposed  to  think, 
that  the  apathy  deplored  by  many  is  as 
jiversal  as  they  fear.  It  is  true  that 
music  is  not  a fashionable  amusement 
except  in  private  houses  where  a recital 
is  a social  entertainment,  and  too  often  j 
an  enlightened  patronage  is  bestowed  on 
hustling,  climbing  young  men  and  women] 
of  mediocre  or  no  ability.  On  the  other 
hand,  consider  the  practical  interest 
taken  in  the  work  of  the  Boston  Orches- 
tral Club  by  the  young  amateurs.  They 
attend  faithfully  the  rehearsals,  and  do 
not  complain  of  the  inevitable  drudgery 
There  is  ho  thought  or  hope  of  individual 
display.  Yet  there  is  a long  list  of  appli- 
cants for  positions  in  the  string  band. 
These  young  women  and  men  appreciate 

• the  advantages  of  discipline  under  Mr. 
Longy’s  baton.  Here  is  a practical  prep- 
aration for  the  enjoyment  of  Symphony 
concerts,  for  an  intelligent  inquiry  mto 
the  artistry  of  a visiting  violinist  or 
’cellist.  It  is  a pity  that  the  "patrons 
and  “patronesses”  of  art  do  not  give  this 

I club  generous  support.  The  concerts 
should  be  open  to  the  general  public. 

I Last  season  tickets  were  sold  at  the  box 
office  but  the  price,  $1.50,  was  beyond 
I the  reach  of  those  who  would  be  most 
benefited  by  hearing  the  music.  There 
should  be  tickets  sold  at  50  cents  for 
| gt.iidf’nts 

! Nor  does  The  Herald  believe  that  there 
is  no  possible  opportunity  here  for  local 
singers  of  nbilitv.  It  looks  forward  to 
the  time  wi  on  ’ ’’  ’ <*  loci!  ope:  - 

I atic  performances.  Mr.  Converse’s  “Pipe 

• of  Desire"  was  produced  with  local  sing- 
ers, principals  and  chorus.  The  orches- 

i ira  was  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the 
1 expense  was  naturally  large.  Orchestral 
1 oncerts  are  now  given  by  the  New  Eng- 
ind  Conservatory,  and  with  the  material 
o be  found  In  that  orchestra  and  in  the 
Irchestral  Club  there  would  be  no  need 
f large  expense.  There  are  many  operas 
hat  could  be  performed  with  a modest 
xpenditure ; operas  that  do  not  require 


singers  of  phenomenal  voice  or  striking 
dramatic  force.  Nor  is  it  always  neces- 
sary to  look  abroad  for  men  and  women 
to  sing  the  solos  in  oratorio  and  cantata. 

It  is  a pity  that  local  managers  and  the 
fashionable  public  do.  not  have  greater 
confidence  in  the  musicians 
town.  Will  any  course  of  lectuies  bung 

thiNoCrOIVsdftnmerely  whimsical  to  assert 
that  the  lateness  of  the  dl™e;  four’h“ 
hour  that  grows  later  and  later,  nas 
something  to  do  with  the  loss  of  interest 
fn^venTng  concerts.  Recitals  are  given 
chiefly  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  often 
inconvenient  for  working  musicians  to 
attend.  Chamber  concerts  are  given  at 
night  at  an  hour  when  many  are  at  din- 
ner and  have  hardly  put  down  the  soup. 
Evening  concerts,  except  the  Symphony, 
have  grown  less  and  less  fashionable. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there 
is  more  suburban  life  than  there  was  10 
vears  ago.  Many  who  are  fond  of 
musk:  are  so  dependent  on  steam  and 
t?o?ley  cars  that  it  is  an  exertton  to 
attend  a concert.  Twenty-five  years 

from  now  the  city  of  ?°®tot!L^cttng 
used  only  as  a place  for  transacting 
business  and  as  a huge  transfer  station. 

LOCAL. 

Mr.  Charles  Brodie  Patterson,  the  ed- 
itor of  “Mind”  and  author  of  several 
books  on  the  study  of  the  “Higher 
Thought,”  will  give  a lecture  Monday 
evening  at  8 o'clock,  in  Checkering  Hall, 
oil  “The  Influence  of  Music  on  the 
i Mind,”  in  connection  with  a s°o®  If" 
cltal  by  Mr.  Caruson,  who  has  recently 
arrived  in  New  York.  Mr.  Caruson  is 
the  son  of  a celebrated  painter,  and  Is 
said  to  have  a fine  voice.  He  ^as  been 
heard  in  leading  opera  houses  of  Spam- 
Italy,  Russia  and  South  America.  Che- 
valier Guglielmo  Caruson  is  a Neapoli- 
tan by  birth  and  a Roman  by  adoption. 
He  will  sing  on  Mondaw  night  songs  by 
Tosti,  tlie  prologue  to  Pagliacci  and 
the  Romance  from  "Tannliaeuser.  Miss 
Laura  Patterson  will  be  the  pianist. 

Mr  Harold  L>.  Phillips  will  give  an  or- 
gan recftal  in  the  First  Church,  corner 
of  Berkeley  and  Marlboro  streets,  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  4.30  o clock.  He 
will  »lav  Bach’s  prelude  in  B minor,  two 
excerpts  from  Mailing's  “Out  of.  the 
iAfe  of  Christ,”  Dubois’  "Adoratio  et 
i Vox  Angelica,”  Mozart's  fantasia  in  F 
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Budapest.  Copenhagen,  Christiana  and  I- 
remote  cities. ^as  Sofia.  Bucharest.  Con-  I1 
stantinople.  Cairo.  He  has  travelled  in  J 
company  with  Patti,  Bauer,  Casalap, 
the  ’cellist,  and  Ernesto  Consolo.  In 
1904  he  married  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Swift  , 
of  the  well  known  Chicago  family.  I 
The  press  agents  have  vied  with  each  1 
other  in  passionate  characterizations.  1 
Mr.  Hartmann  is  "the  young  Ysaye”; 
an  "Atlas  of  the  violin,  bearing  in  bis 
music  a world  of  pain”:  he  is  "pale  . 
and  with  a demoniacal  profile.  Others  i 
take  a more  cheerful  view:  He  has  "a  J 

tone  of  superlative  sweetness  : ; his  1 
temperament  puts  a heart  beat  into  1 
even’  measure”;  bis  technique  is  all  [ j 
conquering,  a source  of  new  delight  • 

^M^ulite^S^esTexl  Octoler  ||] 
lid  will  probably  begin  his  tour  in  L 

thMr  CitCharles  Martin  Loeffler’s  Two 
Rhapsodies  for  oboe,  ^n' tinman  f 

were  performed  for  the  first  cOCi_  H 

Ewfin  mi  ‘fiSaJS  3— »> 

tonoht  me  new  sonorities.  I snouiu  ■ 
llvfr  have  bllleved  that  the  viola  could 
so 'darken  the  timbre  of  the^bo^  TWs 

vigorous, does  great  honor  to  Die 
young  American  school,  of  ivhlcn  air. 

Ls2r  BiiSir.  ?: 

has  filled  an  engagement  at  Como, 


minor,  Phillips’  elegy  in  D flat,  Bach’s 
fantasia  and  fugue  in  G minor. 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  por- 
traits of  Miss  Mabel  W.  Daniels,  com- 
poser; Miss  Amy  Castles,  soprano,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Hartmann,  violinist. 

Miss  Daniels,  the  daughter  of  the 
president  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  has  told  in  an  entertaining 
fashion  the  story  of  her  student  days 
in  Munich— "An  American  Girl  In 
Munich” — and  when  the  book  appeared 
The  Herald  reviewed  it  in  full.  Her 
teacher  in  Boston  was  Mr.  George  w. 
Chadwick.  Songs  and  duets  by  her 
have  been  published  nere,  and  two  or 
three  operettas  with  her  music  have 
been  performed  this  last  season  jn  the 
middle  and  -western  states.  She  is 
now  at  work  on  the  incidental  music 
to  a serious  play.  "His  Masterpiece, 
by  Rebecca  L.  Hooper,  her  librettist  in 
operetta.  The  play  will  be  performed 
on  May  25-26  at  the  chief  theatre  in 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  with  Richard  Burton 
as  leading  man.  The  music  will  be 
purely  orchestral  and  Miss  Daniels 
will  conduct  the  orchestra  of  New  | 
York  Symphony  men.  Her  operetta, 
“A  Copper  Complication.”  will  be  re- 
vived at  Brooklyn,  N._  Y\,  May  18-19. 
Miss  Daniels’  home  is  in  Brookline. 

Miss  Amy  Castles,  an  Australian  by 
birth,  is  now  singing  with  much  suc- 
cess in  London.  , , , , 

Mr.  Arthur  Hartmann,  the  celebrated 
violinist,  will  make  a tour  in  this 
country  next  season.  He  first  played 
in  Boston  as  a child  wonder  in  Copley 
Hall  May  14,  1895,  at  a concert  given 
by  Mrs.  Hunsicker.  a soprano  who 
came  from  Philadelphia,  and  he  played 
at  another  recital  a few  days  later.  A 
Bostonian  of  wealth  became  interested 
in  him  and  saw  to  it  that  he  was 
properly  taught  and  cared  for,  and 
thus  the  boy  was  freed  from  the  evils 
of  premature  concert  playing.  Mr. 
Hartmann  studied  here  with  two  or 
three  teachers,  but  he  owes  in  great- 
est measure  his  technique  and  his 
taste  to  Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  a 
fact  that  Mr.  Hartmann  himself  is 
quick  to  acknowledge.  Since  Mr. 
Hartmann  left  Boston  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  Europe  he  has  played  with  ex- 
traordinary success  in  London,  Vienna, 
Berlin  (where  he  now  lives).  Lemslc. 


poeq  She  is  now  singm&  . 

a 

London  ^reporter  about  New  Yorke^. 

-The  we. 

^oniefhn'el^ obfiged 't^lhtdte1  lian^  with 

500  people.  qnnnptt  of  Boston, 

Miss  £?lS  ?vml  ilPLoldon.  composed 
who  is  now  living  m _ the  new 

and  arranged  the  ,, - bicii  wa3  pro-| 

songs  and  dances^ 

THE  “POPS.” 

Boston  is  taking  as  kindly  to 

programme  will some  new  waltzes, 
mowskl  wiu  inwouyj  also  a new  over- 

irarCend«?d  TJnder  the  Star  Spangled 
I ture  entme a,  TT_i„T.;ry.  Zoeijner,  dedi- 
Banner.  esj^ent  Roosevelt.  Mr.  ZoeU- 
cated  to  rresiw*  conductor  of 

ner  was  at r£nf,|ederkranz,  and  as  such 

the  New  York  Idederkrar  yeara. 

lived  in  this  bv  Johann  Strauss, 

new  waltzes  d)  rp t. ^ nv/jj 

fM°arch.  “La  MaUchrirtje/;  Borol-CUrc; 
the  South. i ^ J ■ oStraUn s,  ..Babes  ln  Toy- 


„ selection.  “Babes  in 

Fatid.”  Herbert;  count'T,1<l|“oe.  Lo] 

uin’’-  waltz,  ‘Herreinspaciert, 

.march  “V  P the  Street?’  Morse. 


MUSICAL  CONDITIONS  HERE 

IN  BOSTON  CONSIDERED 
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lout  that  the  Orpheus 
rill  celebrate  the  53d 
Its  existence  with  a 
in  Jordan  Hall,  Tues- 
day 15,  has  arousod 
■ among  lovers  of  Ger- 
,uBs.  The  Orpheus  is  the 
imian  singing  society  in  New 
and  was  the  ilrst  socioty  to 
four-part  songs  for  male 
iin  this  part  of  the  country, 
1 fame  has  spread  throughout 
ijted  States.  The  socioty  has, 
lier  years,  taken  part  In  some 
prominent  public  affairs,  where 
■ing  has  always  been  received 
'vor.  In  singing  contests  the 
has  gained  many  prizes, 
its  directors  were  Carl  Zer- 
artin  Roeder,  Julius  Eichberg, 
E.  Chellus,  Carl  Pllueger,  Au- 
' imann.  J.  B.  Claus,  Wallace 
and  Dr.  Louis  Kelterborn. 
i present  director  is  Carl  Kaufman, 
the  chorus  numbers  GO  singers, 
r.  Kaufman  has  prepared  an  inter- 
ne programme,  which  includes  the 
owing  German  songs:  "lm  Maien," 
A.  Billeter;  ’’Unsere  Beige,”  by  H. 
er-  "Am  Ammersee,"  by  E.  Lange; 

?nie”  fwith  piano),  by  J.  Bram- 
■ “Der  Schweizer”  and  "Der  Sol- 
’ by  F.  Silcher;  "Saeehsisches 
fe  Lied,”  bv  Baehe  Hans;  and  “Un- 
dem  Dopp'eladler,"  by  J.  E.  Wag- 
The  Carolyn  Belcher  string 
rtet  will  be  heard  in  several  selec- 
ts. and  Miss  Edna  May  Anderson, 

Sino.  and  Miss  Ada  I.  Roope,  con- 
0,  will  assist,  with  Mrs.  Jennie 
ell  Colpitt  pianist.  Every  en- 
vor  has  been  made  to  make  this 
iiversary  concert  the  finest  ever 
en  by  a German  singing  society  in 
iton.’  

AT  RANDOM. 

X»ndon  exchange  thinks  that  “the 
sical  child  of  the  future,  within  the 
pe  of  the  Hyde  Park  and  Bayswater 
nch  of  the  Parents'  National  Educa- 
t Union,  Is  likely  to  be  a fearful  and 
oderful  creature.  Dr.  Arthur  Somer- 
has  given  the  Hyde  Park  and  Bays.- 
•er  parents  the  necessary  advice  to 
t end.  He  said;  'Children  should 
•e  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing 
Lrumental  music,  and  should  be  en- 
raged to  beat  in  rhythm  on  the  table 
h fingers  or  pencils.  They  should  be 
eht  dancing  and  gymnastics,  draw- 
, especially  mathematical  drawing, 
nting,  modelling  in  clay  and  embroid- 
'-  colors.  While  thus  engaged  fairy 
should  be  read  to  them.  King 
ur,  Robin  Hood,  the  Crusades  and 
lore.  Let  them  spend  much 
in  the  open  air,  laying  out  gar- 
is,  building  huts  in  .the  woods  and 
ning  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
3s  and  animals;  let  them  have  abun- 
lt  time  to  dream,  to  hearken  to  the 
-J  In  the  trees,  to  watch  the  clouds 
y pass  through  the  sky,  and  to 
to  the  music  of  murmuring'  w.a- 
s.  Encourage  them  to  invent  songs 
1 costumes,  and  to  Improvise  dances 
dstratlve  of  the  stories  that  they 
■3.  Let  them  be  taught  harmony  of 
■m  and  color.  In  this  way,  let  them 
on  storing  up  knowledge  through  the 
ises  until  they  reach  t'he  age  of  13  or 
This  counsel  is  so  remarkably  prac- 
al,  so  far  'removed  from  dreamland, 
it  we  mar  expect  to  see  educational 
ihorities  taking  it  up  most  earnestly, 
ise  of  the  metropolis  especially,  who 
lid  lav  out  gardens  around  Epping 
•est.  cause  huts  to  he  built  in  the 
ods  and  in  intervals  of  repose  make 
s children  He  on  their  backs  and 
itch  the  clouds.” 

V very  interesting  point  has  been 
ised  concerning  the  possible  use  of  the 
lilin.  con  sordini,  by  Mozart  In  his 
upiter”  symphony.  We  learn  that 
nsiderable  controversy  has  taken 
ice  as  to  whether  Mozart  would  at- 
mpt  to  make  that  nervous  expression 
d that  pathetic  appeal  to  his  hearers 
Ite  outside  of  his  own  absolute  music, 
lose  who  were  rightly  interested  in 
e controversy  made  a special  appeal 
the  warden  of  the  Royal  library  at 
:rlin,  in  order  that  the  question  might 
settled.  The  answer  makes  It  quite 
.finite  that  Mozart  actually  did  write 
r this  particular  effect.  It  appears 
— ■ 
it  the  composer’s  autograph— and 
re  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
■ composer’s  autograph— contains  the 
ual  words  “con  sordini”  under  the 
ing  parts  to  which  reference  has  been 
de.-Rall  Mall  Gazette. 




was  i ho  pioneer  of  American  lecturli  _ 
tours;  ho  has  seen  the  rise  of  VS  agner, 
the  decllljo  of  Mendelssohn;  lie  has  seen 
tho  amazing  advance  in  musical  com- 
plexity of  the  modern  generation;  he  ha» 
witnessed  tho  popular  applause  of  sing- 
ers from  'Malibran.  Jenny  Lind,  IRlms 
Hooves  (In  tho  old  lExeter  Hall  days),  to 
Albanl.  Clara  Butt,  Santley  and  a host 
of  others,  whose  names  It  would  toe  su- 
perfluous to  mention.  And  still  this  ex- 
traordinary man  is  nltvo  to  toll  tnc 
tale  of  all  these  various  experiences.  It 
Ills  surely  a most  extraordinary  record. 
I With  tho  exception  of  Dr.  Burnes , the 
father  of  the  author  of  Cecilia  anl 
••Evelina,"  lime.  D’Arblay,  such . an  «* 
■ perionce  has  .not,  'been  known  Ibeforo  in 
the  history  of  music." 

BATON  AND  HANDS. 

A peculiarity  of  M.  Safonott's  con. 
ducting  is  that  he  dispenses  with  the 
baton.  This  is  not  forsaking  much  now- 
adays. for  of  late  years  tho  magical 
stick  has  diminished  In  size  until  that 
used  by  Dr.  Cowen  and  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Wood  is  little  thicker  than  a lead  pencil 
and  scarcely  a foot  long;  but  its  dis- 
appearance  marks  an  epoch 
prompts  meditation.  The  history  of  the 
baton  Is  extremely  interesting,  and  goes 
much  farther  back  than  commonly 
Imagined.  In  the  15th  centusy  it  ap 
pears  to  have  been  customaiy  in  the 
Sistlne  Chapel  at  Rome  to  mark  the 
time  with  a roll  of  paper  called  a sol- 
fa.  Generally,  however,  conducting,  or 
"time-beating,”  as  it  was  called,  was 
done  simply  by  the  hand.  Ornlthopareus 
defines  the  term  ‘Tact  as  A certain 
motion  made  by  the  hand  of  the  chief 
singer,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
marks,  which  motion  directs  a song  ac- 
cording to  measure."  And  In  Morley  s 
"Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Mustek 
(1608)  when  the  imaginary  Philo- 
mathes”  asks  “What  is  a stroke?  the 
Magister  answers:  ‘ It  is  a successive 
motion  of  the  hand,  directing  the  qual- 
ity of  every  note  and  rest  in  the  song, 
with  equal  measure,  according  to  the 
variety  of  signs  and  proport  ions. 

“This  definition  of  conducting  would 
doubtless  satisfy  M.  Safonoff,  whose 
dismissal  of  the  baton,  If  un“®hal,  can 
scarcely  claim  to  be  a new  departure. 
As  polyphonic  music  declined  and 
rythm  became  more  marked,  the  prac- 
tice of  beating  time  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  relinquished,  except  In 
Prance,  where  It  appears  to  have  been 
retained.  In  Italy,  in  the  first  half  or 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  custom- 
ary to  direct  operatic  performances  sit- 
ting at  a harpsichord.  Bach  and  Han- 
del, we  know,  conducted  from  the  or- 
gan, but  in  Germany,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  older 
method  seems  to  have  been , revived, 
and  when  Mendelssohn  arrived  he  en- 
dowed conducting  with  specific  signifi- 
cance. The  modern  school,  in  which 
the  conductor  Is  distinctly  recognized  as 
an  interpreter,  may  he  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Wagner,  and  the  pioneers 
were  Hans  von  Bulow,  Levi  and  Dr. 
Richter.  The  first  named,  in  1880,  when 
director  of  the  Meiningen  Court  orches- 
tra, made  a concert  tour  through  Ger- 
many with  this  body,  which  had  a re- 
markably stirring  effect  on  local  con- 
ductors of  the  Fatherland,  who  from 
that  time  made  great  strides  In  the  art 
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seems  quite  extraordinary  that 
nguished  contemporary  should 
ed  to  experience  the  drums  and 
of  so  many  conquests.  He 
at  a period,  therefore,  when 
s ambition  had  reached  its 
oint,  only  to  be  crushed  by  the 
id  strength  of  the  English  na- 
.e  was  10  years  old  when  Well- 
Inally  defeated  Napoleon  on  the 
Waterloo.  He  was  in  his  early 
;e  when  Queen  Victoria,  then  a 
1 of  18,  inherited  the  throne  of 
which  was  finally  destined  to 
rone  of  a great  empire.  He  has 
careers  of  Macaulay,  Sir  Robert 
rd  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  Glad- 
ord  Salisbury,  Mr.  John  Bright 
take  the  political  history  of  the 
■ In  casual  detail— pass  as  a pan- 
tni  before  his  eyes.  He  has  known 
the  troubles  of  Germany,  from  the 
st  Wrthern  part  of  Prussia  to  the 
uthern  of  Bavaria.  When  the 
King  and  Queen  were  married 
comparatively  a.  middle-aged 
has  witnes»ed  the  rise  and 
:ch  a composer  as  Donizetti  or 
l this  country;  he  has  known 
arity  also  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop 
the  early  song  writers  of  the 
,ury;  he  has  witnessed  the  times 
early  Victorian  ballad  cast  a 
iver  the  musical  fame  of  our 
he  has  seen  through  the  life 
. man,  very  distinguished  in  his 
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of  conducting.  . 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  baton 
was  introduced  to  England  by_  Spohr 
when  he  conducted  a philharmonic  con- 
cert on  April  19,  1820,  but  a footnote  in 
a curious  old  volume  entitled  “A  Com- 
parison Between  the  Frehch  and  Italian 
Mustek  and  Operas,”  published  in  Lon- 
don In  1709,  shows  that  the  baton  had 
been  used  in  London  much  earlier.  The 
following  extract  from  the  note  is  cu- 
rious reading; 

‘ISome  years  since  the  Master  of  the 
Mustek  in  the  Opera  at  Paris  had  an 
Elboe  Chair  and  Desk  plac'd  on  the 
Stage,  where,  with  the  Score  in  one 
Hand,  and  a Stick  in  the  other,  he  beat 
Time  on  a Table  put  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  loud,  that  he  made  a greater 
Noise  than  the  whole  Band,  on  purpose 
to  be  heard  by  the  Performer.  * * * 
The  same  was  observ’d  in  London  six 
or  seven  years  ago;  but  since  the  Ital- 
ian Masters  are  come  amongst  us,  and 
the  opera’s  have  been  introduced,  they 
have  put  a stop  to  that  ridiculous  Gust 
tom.  which  was  Founded  more  on  an 
ill  Habit  than  any  Necessity  there  was 
for  it,  as  doing  more  harm  than  good.” 

One  would  have  thougrt  that  “Italian 
Masters”  were  scarcely  necessary  to 
dismiss  so  distracting  a proceeding,  but 
conductors  still  have  bad  habits,  which, 
If  less  aggressive,  seriously  diminish 
the  moral  effect  of  their  conducting. 
Beating  time  with  one  foot,  bending 
the  knees  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
music,  doubling  the  body  forward  and 
backward  until  it  suggests  an  animated 
jack-knife,  using  the. 'arm  in  wild  flour- 
ishes when  a sharp  wrist  movement  Is 
all  that  is  required,  and  many  other 
exhausting  and  useless  bodily  move- 
ments are  still  often  seen.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  stiffer  a conductor 
stands  and  the  less  gesture  he  employs 
the  more  he  impresses  an  audience, 
because  every  one  recognizes  that  the 
master  craftsman  works  with  ease  and 
the  minimum  of  effort.  As  to  the  in- 
strumentalists. the  influence  of  a con- 
ductor lies  less  in  the  use  of  his  hands 
than  In  his  eyes.  The  former  may  give 
the  tempo,  may  indicate  the  stress 
and  the  shadings  of  dynamic  force,  but 
It  is  the  latter  that  brace  the  nerves 
of  the  players.  It  is  from  the  eyes  that 
the  spirit  of  the  conductor  passes  to 
the  soul  of  the  instrumentalist  and 
vivifies  and  controls  him,  and  this  is 
why  the  greatest  conductors  stand  com- 
paratively still  and  use  so  little  ges- 
ture.—The  Referee  (London). 
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COMPARISONS. 

An  enthusiastic  reviewer — or  is  he 
the  passionate  press  agent  of  a pub- 
lisher?-— characterizes  an  ingenious 
short  story  teller  as  "the  de  Maupas- 
sant of  America.”  We  hold  "O. 
Henry”  in  high  esteem;  his  stories 
are  ingenious,  original,  humorous, 


y human.***  n 
In  common  between 

French  writer,  in  cholr.e  of  subject, 
in  the  troatment  of  the  ubject  or  111 
style. 

These  reckless  comparisons  are 
common,  and  In  nine  out  of  ten  In- 
stances they  are  absurd.  We  read  of 
"tho  Thackeray  of  Indianapolis,” 
“the  Dumas  of  Shclbyville,”  "the 
Kipling  of  Sltowhegan.”  And  so 
Mr.  Jehlol  Withers  is  “the  Dante  of 
Hockanum  Ferry.” 

Mr.  Silas  G.  Prtttt,  the  composer  of 
"Zenobia,”  once  called  on  Wagner  at 
his  home  In  Bayreuth,  and  in  a burst 
of  confidence  confessed  that  he 
(PrjtU)  had  been  called  the  Wagner 
o£  Ajirerica.  “Ah!”  said  Richard, 
blandly,  "I  suppose,  then,  I must  be 
the  Silas  G.  Pratt  of  Europe.” 

“EGGS  IS  EGGS.” 

The  average  American  citizen  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  plovers’  eggs 
as  a table  luxury.  His  acquaintance 
with  them  Is  chiefly  literary,  for  Eng- 
lish novelists,  Thackeray  especially, 
describe  jaded  revellers,  and  women 
at  the  dawn  after  a ball,  as  having 
eyes  that  look  like  plovers’  eggs. 
Such  were  the  eyes  of  Major  Penden- 
nis  on  a famous  occasion.  But  plovers’ 
eggs  In  England  are  highly  esteemed 
and  there  are  a fewer  birds  today  in 
consequence,  so  that  the  egg  of  the 
jackdaw  is  substituted  as  a table 
delicacy.  This  egg  is  said  to  be  free 
from  the  acid  taste  that  is  noticeable  in 
plovers’  eggs.  When  they  are  laid  in 
marshy  ground  the  yolks  are  more 
delicate  and  the  whites  are  as  trans- 
parent. 

The  history  of  the  egg  In  all  the 
arts  has  yet  to  be  written.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  Romans  were  fond 
of  them  and  began  with  them  their 
feats,  hence,  as  Dr.  Blimber  would 
say.  the  old  saw,  “ab  ovo  usque  ad 
mala.”  The  poet  Horace  gave  good 
reasons  why  he  preferred  oblong  eggs 
of  the  hen  to  round  ones,  but  the  egg 
of  eggs  was  that  of  the  peacock,  and 
it  was  often  sold  for  nearly  a dollar. 
Eggs  of  the  pheasant  and  partridge 
were  also  relished,  as  were  those  of  a 
kind  of  duck  called  the  fox-goose. 
Physicians  advised  against  those  of 
ostriches  and  geese.  There  are  sav- 
age tribes  that  will  not  eat  any  egg. 

There  seems  to  be  a singular  jus- 
tice in  thus  robbing  the  jackdaw,  for 
the  bird  is  notoriously  thievish.  The 
poets  have  abused  it  roundly,  called  it 
stupid,  dissonant,  saucy,  prating,  clat- 
tering, etc.  Mr.  Phil  Robinson  de- 
fends it  and  by  a course  of  peculiarly 
conservative  and  English  reasoning: 
"I  myself  know  no  voice  in  nature 
more  suggestive  of  long-undisturbed 
repose,  more  significant  of  the  state- 
lier forms  of  peace,  or  more  in  har- 
mony with  old  baronial  possessions, 
than  the  pleasant  clamor  of  jackdaws 
up  among  the  chimneys  and  turrets.” 
But  when  there  are  no  turrets  or 
steeples  near,  the  jackdaw  will  build 
Its  nest  in  a rabbit- burrow  under 
ground. 

Yet  after  all  in  the  divine  economy 
the  hen’s  egg  seems  the  one  egg  de- 
signed for  man’s  consumption,  and 
this  is  the  answer  to  the  foolish  old 
conundrum:  “Why  is  a hen?”  An 
egg  the  size  of  a baseball  would  take 
away  the  appetite  of  many.  Think  of 
attacking  the  egg  of  that  rare  bird, 
the  great  auk,  even  if  there  were  hills 
of  salt  and  pepper  at  hand.  Only  a 
hero  would  open  with  a hatchet  at 
breakfast  the  egg  of  the  aepyornus, 
the  ostrich  of  Madagascar,  which 
holds  nearly  two  and  a half  gallons. 

Then  there  Is  the  egg  of  the  roc,  or 
"rukh,”  as  Burton  spells  It.  Old 
white  bearded  men  that  ate  of  the 
chick  in  the  enormous  egg  found 
their  beards  turned  black  in  the  morn- 
ing, nor  were  they  ever  gray  after. 
Truly  a wonder  of  wonders!  But  in 
no  tale  that  we  remember  was  any 
man  so  bold  as  to  eat  of  a fresh  laid 
egg  of  the  roc. 
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DOMESTIC  INCIDENTS. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sinisi  insists  that  a man 
should  eat  onjy  two  meals,  one  before 
j lie  begins  work  and  the  other  when  he 
j is  through  with  it;  the  one  meal  should 
/ 
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i Mrs.  Kuneke,  I 
roud  Mr.  Sims’ 
Mfr-i  she  kepi,  h.-r 
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(her  moderately  heavy. 

in  London,  mu»t  have 
article  in  the  Referee, 
iimid-of-all-work  from 
I’.  M.  with  no  other 


menu#  of  sustenance  than  n cup  of  tea. 

I The  maid  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
1 this  modern  dietetic  theory.  In  her  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance  she  asked  for 
more.  Mrs.  Kuneke  spent  no  time  in 
argument;  she  did  not  reeommend  the! 
maid  to  read  some  zealous  tract;  she' 
pushed  her  downstairs  and  knocked  out 
j two  of  her  teeth  and  thus  reduced  her  1 
carniverous  ability.  For  this  forcible 
manner  of  inculcating  higher  thoughts 
on  foods  and  how  to  use  them,  Mrs.  1 
Kuneke  was  fined  which  shows  that 
the  herbivorous  and  the  Fletcherites 
have  missionary  work  to  do  in  London. 

We  hear  daily  of  the  preposterous  de- 
mands of  domestics  and  of  their  rigid 
examination  of  mistresses  in  search  of 
help,  but  Mr.  Bradley  of  Fond  du  Lac 
seems  to  us  as  unreasonable  as  Mrs. 
Kuneke  or  as  any  Olga.  Bridget  or 
Mary.  He  inserted  the  following  adver- 
tisement: “Wanted — Girl  for  general 
housework.  One  who  has  had  appendix 
removed.”  Will  she  therefore  be 
lighter  about  the  house?  Will  she  be  of 
a more  cheerful  disposition  and  less 
wasteful  of  coal?  There  are  men  and 
women  who  prefer  to  keep  the  appendix, 
a birthright,  in  its  proper  place;  not  as 
a curio  for  the  mantelpiece;  not  as  a 
charm  for  a watch  chain. 

A LITTLE  WATER? 

The  restaurant  cashier  in  Mr. 
"O^  Henry’s”  amusing  tale  published 
recently  in  The  Herald,  wishing  to 
impress  a young  man  by^her  feigned 
high  social  position,  spoloe  to  him  of 
champagne  cooled  by  Ice  in  the  glass. 
The  remark  is  supposed  to  have  given 
her  away.  And  some  years  ago  a 
Chicagjo  swell  was  represented  by 
Puck  as  saying  that  he  thought  claret 
with  water  and  a little  sugar  was  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  a perfect 
dinner. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  claret  was 
drunk  in  the  17th  century  by  the  he- 
roic toss  pots  of  London  with  sugar 
and  with  water.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
visiting  Norway  in  1824,  was  sur- 
prised because  persons  of  breeding 
put  sugar  in  their  wine,  and  he  rudely- 
asked  why  they  did  it.  His  host  an- 
swered tha£  in  Norway  they  thought, 
if  the  wine  were  good,  sugar  could  not 
spoil  it,  and  if  it  were  bad,  it  would  j 
improve  it. 

And  now  a word  about  champagne. 
Charles  Aston  Bristed  was  a very 
fussy  man  about  dress,  manners,  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  He  wrote  many 
years  ago  a volume  of  essays  which 
was  published  in  a German  city.  The 
book  is  not  now  at  hand,  but  we  re-  j 
member  that  in  a delightful  chapter  on  ! 
the  conduct  of  a dinner  he  said  that  I 
each  guest  should  be  provided  with  a j 
quart  bottle  of  champagne,  a full  car-  i 
afe,  and  a bowl  of  cracked  ice.  Cham-  ■ 

I pagne  without  these  accessories  was 
not  worth  drinking.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  epicure  that  insisted  on  this 
point.  No  doubt  the  first  drinkers  took 
their  wine  at  full  strength.  The  first 
that  taught  men  to  dilute  It  with  water 
was  Staphylus,  the  son  of  Silenus, 
and  the  practice  was  highly  com- 
mended by  ancient  philosophers,  who 
allowed,  howetver,  old  men  to  drink  I 
all  liquors  strong  and  straight.  The 
books  are  full  of  pleasant  discussions  ' 1 1 
on  this  point.  Thus  we  are  acquaint-  fh 
ed  with  the  physician  Tiberius,  who  1 
before  he  sat  down  would  usually  take 
five  or  six  bitter  almonds  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  the  wine  and  thus 
drink  down  all  the  court,  “but  when  ! 
he  was  forbidden  that,  he  knocked  | 
under  presently;  and  a single  glass! 
dozed  him.” 

Yet  why  pay  attention  to  the  an- 
cients? For  they  had  a miserable 
trick  of  serving  wines  at  dinner  and 
even  dishes  according  to  the  degree 
of  consideration  in  which  they  held 
their  guests.  This  practice  was  re- 
vived, we  are  informed,  by  the-  late  ! 

Mr.  Nlcolini,  the  husband  of  Adelina 
Patti,  at  the  Welsh  castle,  but  the  I 
tenor  improved  on  the  old  custom:  hr 
himself  drank  the  best  wine  o' 
comet  year  and  served  all  his 
impartially  with  an  inferim* 
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l’KIUTMKD  HIGHWAYS. 

’I'll*'  motor  car  is  improved  eacli  day, 
so  that  the  one  bought  last  week  may 
be  somewhat  out  of  date  next  Satur- 
day. We  now  hear  of  an  "improve- 
ment” in  the  matter  of  the  stench 
which  has  inspired  jesting,  often  in 
j favor  of  the  much  abused  skunk.  A 
man  in  Geneva.  Switzerland*.  they 

burned  Servetus.  wlttatt  TRv  watches, 

. orchestrions,  music  boxes  and  musical 
1 chairs  come  from,  has  invented  “moto- 
' cones,”  1 ^ - inch  by  1-inch  in  size.  One 
of  these  dissolved  in  eleven  gallons  of 
petrol  or  benzine  will  perfume  a road 
for  a hundred  miles  with  heliotrope. 
Six  of  these  cones  are  sold  in  Geneva 
for  twenty  cents.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  heliotrope  is  not  necessarily 
the  only  scent ; there  may  he  attar  of 
roses,  patchouli,  sweet  lavender,  new- 
mown  hay  or  the  pungent  and  choking 
perfume  dear  to  some  women  that  stuns 
the  male  or  charges  the  air  after  an 
open  car  has  whizzed  by. 

While  otto  of  roses 
Refreshing  all  noses 
Shall  sweetly  exhale  from  our 
Whiskers'  and  wigs. 

Then  will  the  smell  of  the  automobile 
garments  be  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon. 
A motor  car  may  be  known  by  its  scent 
as  well  as  by  its  number.  The  Sulamite 
; foresaw  all  this  when  she  exclaimed : 
"Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the 
wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  per- 
fumed with  myrrh  and  frankincense, 

* with  all  powders  of  the  merchants V” 

The  next  improvement  should  be  the 
: automatic  chauffeur.  At  present  the 
owner  of  the  motor  car  is  the  slave  of 
this  Indispensable  oil-drinking  jehul 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  machinery. 
Furthermore,  in  spite  of  his  costume, 
he  may  succeed  the  groom  as  a hero  in 
the  eyes  of  romantic  and  impressionable! 
daughters.  11  is  true  that  the  groom 
has  the  advantage  in  dress,  and  a Lon- 
don journalist  tells  this  story  : I he 

daughter  of  a noble  house  admitted  to 
her  father  that  she  purposed  to  marry 
Charles.  Papa  did  not  prance  or  snort. 
He  dismissed  Charles  and  then  invited 
him  to  dinner.  Charles  without 
breeches  and  hoots  and  in  evening 
clothes  was  a very  ordinary  mortal,  and 
the  young  woman  realized  that  hoi 
fancy  had  been  stirred  by  the  groom  s 
jdross.  But  the  chauffeur  is  a masterful 
person.  The  women  feel  that  he  has 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them, 
ami  they  admire  any  display  of  power. 
The  chauffeur  of  the  future  in  every 
well  regulated  household  must  be  an 
automaton. 
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Glimpse  of  Stephen  C.  Foster, 
Who  Wrote  Songs  That 
Touch  the  Heart. 

S FAME  RESTS  ON 
PATHETIC  MELODIES 


tonality  uh<l  rhy tiffin 

I If  there  are  any  American  folk  songs, 

\ they  are  the  songs  of  Stephen  C.  Fos- 
i ter— “My  Old  Kentucky  Horae,"  "Kelly 
I Was  a Lady."  “Old  Black  ,loc."  “Undo 
I Ned,”  "Old  Folks  at  Home,”  "Campton 
j Races."  "Oh,  Boys,  Carry  Me  ’Long!” 
and  others  with  words  and  music,  writ- 
ten by  this  genuine  melodist,  this  singu- 
larly gifted  man.  They  are  folk-songs, 
not  merely  because  they  are  known  and 
sting  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 

‘ for  there  are  flash  songs,  gutter  ditties 
that  spring  np  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  at- 
tain a fatiguing  popularity  and  quickly 
disappear;  but  Foster’s  songs,  as  Or.  , 
Martin  Darkow  of  Philadelphia  said  in 
his  excellent  article,  "Foster  and  the 
American  Folk  Song,”  contributed  to  the 
"America”  volume  of  Die  Mustek  (Ber- 
lin and  Heipsie)  a ’'ear  ago,  have  be- 
come the  property  of  the  American  peo- 
ple They  accepted  them  as  the  true 
expression  of  their  emotions.  "They 
are  to  be  heard  in  the  cabin  of  the  new- 
ly opened  West  and  in  the  palace  of  the 
American  millionaire.” 

It  is  said  that  Foster  wrote  from  175 
to  200  songs  in  various  stylos,  but  those 
on  which  “his  fame  rests  are  of  the 
pathetic  type,  and  were  the  direct  out- 
come of  his  gentle,  sensitive,  diffident 
nature  and  troubled  life.”  There  is  ref- 
erence here  to  Foster’s  irregular  habits, 
a euphemistic  manner  of  saying  that  he 
drank  too  much.  Drinking  was  a dis- 
ease with  him.  It  is  said  that,  return- 
ing home  the  worse  for  liquor,  he  tell 
arid  injured  himself  severely,  so  that  he 
died  in  the  hoscjtal. 

liis  brother  gave,  however,  a diherent 
amount  of  his  ending.  According  .to 
him  Foster  lay  sick  of  a fever  in  a New 
York  hotel.  One  morning  he  got  up  to 
wash  himself,  fainted  as  he  was  near 
the  wash  bowl,  and  was  wounded  se- 
verely by  broken  pieces  in  his  throat  and 
face  lie  lay  bleeding  and  unconscious 
until  a chamber  maid  found  him.  Re- 
moved to  Bellevue,  he  died  there,  chiefly 
from  loss  of  blood,  but  he  died  calmly, 
at  peace  with  the  world.  Dr.  Darkow 
attributes  to  his  habUs  the  lack  of  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  serious  students 
of  music  and  biographers.  He  likens  linn 
in  this  respect  to  Poe,  and  says;  "In 
America  drunkenness  is  no  ground  fer 
extenuation,  and  one  wonders  the  less 
at  this  the  longer  ho  lives  here.  The 


persons  would  say.1  Kirn 

nl<»  trivial,  pathetic  In  their  direct- 
ness or  silly  in  their  sentimentalism, 
came  to  him  with  the  tunes.  He  jot- 
ted them  down  easily.  1 he  melodies 

arn  u naff  voted,  spontaneous,  direct  in 
appeal.  As  Dr.  Darkow  says:  "Many 
of  his  best  songs  are  so  simple  that 
anv  one  would  think  a child  could 
compose  them.  But  let  any  one  try 
to  do  what  .Foster  did;  he  Will  not 
succeed.  There  have  been  hundreds  | 
of  imitators,  but  not  one  of  their 
songs  has  outlived  the  season." 

The  harmonies  of  the  accompani- 
ments  are  primitive,  but  they  will 
bear  no  tinkering,  no  re-enforcing, 
and  thus  the  tunes  themselves  are 
like  unto  the  beautiful  melodies  of 
Bellini,  which  require  only  a guitar 
accompaniment.  Enrich  the  harmo-  I 
nies  and  the  pecular  flavor  is  at  one*, 

l0They  are  song’s  of  moods,  these  songs 
of  Foster,  moods  of  melancholy.  It  is  as 
though  they  were  composed  in  the  late, 
autumn,  when  no  bird  sings.  There  is 
the  light  mist,  the  scent  ot  fallen 
leaves,  the  sight  of  undressed  trees  and 
of  the  discouraged  sun,  early  to  bed.  The 
Hinder  is  lonely  and  disquieted.  What 
work  there  was  to  do  is  over.  The 
loved  ones  are  at  rest  forever;  he  will 
mourn  for  a little  time,  and  he.  too, 
will  be  beyond  the  struggle  and  the  dm. 

Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown  has  collected  with 
much  trouble  about  of  Foster  s songs 

and  they  are  now  in  the  great  collection 
of  music,  which  lie  has  given  wicTi 
more  than  princely  generosity  to  the 
public  library  of  this  city.  Looking  them 
over,  the  reader  is  astonished  the 
richness  of  Foster’s  melodic  Vein,  borne 
of  his  sweetest  melodies  are  those  com- 
posed shortly  before  his  death.  Our 
musicians  who  strain  and  fret  over  a 
theme  may  well  wonder  at  and  envy 
Foster’s -natural  gift. 

One  of  these  melodies  may  well  excite 
the  envy  of  any  composer  whose  aim 
is  to  speak  from  his  heart  to  the  heart  1 
eff  a folk.  The  tune  which  came  to 
Foster  for  “Way  Down  Upon  the 
Swanee  Bibber”  is  the  one  supreme 
American  melody.  It  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  immortal  folk-song.  , 
“Compar’d  with  these,  Italian  trills  are 
tame.” 

Creatore  undoubtedly  made  a strong 


of  those  who  have  a right  to  sleep  there. 
He  must  also  tell  the  names,  ages,  pro- 
fessions, etc.  A hairdresser  may  be 
at  work  on  the  flat-holder’s  wife  pre- 
paring for  a supper ; a pianist  or  singer 
may  be  entertaining  guests;  a waiter 
may  have  just  arrived  from  a res- 
taurant with  food  or  wine.  It  matters 
not;  the  flat-holder  is  required  to  tell 
all  about  them.  It  is  said  that  eten  if 
he  should  at  that  moment  find  a burglar 
at  work  he  would  be  held  responsible 
if  he  did  not  give  all  the  desired  in- 
formation about  him. 

’ /%*!  1 1*  l 7 St? 


'yhrt,T'ir,?Ar  Tna  impression  in  London.  He  was  taken 
German  at  work  trunks  about  beei.ana  ......  ,.itv 

in  the  beerhouse  about  his  work.  When  1 seriously  by  the  journals  of  that  ‘itj, 
the  American  is  at  work  he  thinks  of  ; and  his  methods-  were  discussed  and 
nothing  else,  and  when  lie  drinks  he  analyzed.  Thus  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

afemdnedd  by  the  national  Energy  I admitting 

apent  in  this  direction  are  frightful.  ’ j gmgs  and  ^arOy^tor 

The  words  of  Foster’s  songs  arc  for 
the  most  part  extremely  sentimental,  j nary. 

"At  times,  however,  Mr.  Creatore' a 
and  at  times  they  are  maudlin  m senti-  ban<i  became  so  deafening  that  one  felt 
raent.  The  verses  are  countless  vana-  inciined  to  found  a Society  for  the  Pre- 
tions  on  the  love  of  home  or  the  longing  vention  of  Cruelty  to  Musicians, 
for  home.  The  Americans  have  been  | whether  or 


_rhe  Oliver  Ditson  Company  of  this 
has  published  at  a low  price  a 
flume  of  20  songs  by  Stephen  C. 
[>ster.  The  songs  are  edited  by  Mr. 

Clifford  Page. 

|The  Herald  said  not  long  ago  in 
bmmenting  on  a programme  of  the 
bring  concert  given  here  by  the  Amer- 

fan  Music  Society  that  negro.  Indian, 

Rl'1  -ican,  Bpanish-Califoruian  and 
I Creole  songs  cannot  possibly  be  Amer- 
ican Folk-Songs.”  The  Zum  song  may 
■ be  a folk-song  of  tlis  Zums;  but  the 
gi  -,;t  majority  of  Americans  are  not 
Zi  ids.  The  American  Music  Society 
m ,'it  as  well  insist  tnal  Irish,  scotch, 
G man,  Bohemian,  Swedish  folk-songs 
a;  American  because  many  people  or 
the  e nations  Jive  in  America  and  sing 
tin-  songs  among  inemselves.  Wc  have 
n<  tiling  to  do  now  with  the  question 
of  authenticity  of  negro  melodics; 
wiiether  negroes  sold  into  slavery 
brought  any  tunes  with  them  from  the 
West  African  coast  or  whether  the 
tunes  are  in  large  measure  modifica- 
tions of  camp-meeting  melodies,  or 
airs  sung  by  the  white  women  of  the 
plantations  and  caught  up  by  mimetic 
negroes  and  adapted  to  their  own  use 
with  inevitable  changes  in  melodic 


Lur  iiumc.  j-  uc  — . 

called  by  men  of  other  nations  the  most 
generous  and  most  sentimental  folk  on 
earth.  They  are  as  extravagant  m sen- 
timent as  in  generosity.  j 

Take  the  case  of  Artemus  Ward,  a 
professional  jester,  "Artemus  the  Den- 
clous,”  as  Charles  Reach;  called  him.  He 
knew  Foster's  songs  well.  In  the  jntro- 
duction  to  his  lecture  given  m Egyptian 
Hull,  London,  he  thus  referred  to  one  ot 

th”The  other  night  some  silver-voiced 
young  men  came  under  my  window  and 
sang  ‘Come  where  my  love  lies  dream- 
ing.’ I didn’t  go.  I didn't  think  it  would 
be  correct.”  In  his  famous  letter  de 
scribing  Boston  he  wrote ; I send  to 
Amelia  Ann,  our  oldest  dawter,  sum  new 
music,  viz.,  ‘I  am  lonely  sints  My  Moth-  , 
er-in-Law  Died.’  'Dear  Mother,  What 
Tho’  the  Hand  that  Spanked  me  m my 
Childhood’s  Hour  is  withered  now?  etc. 
These  song1  writers,  by  the  way,  air 
doin'  the  Mother  Bisiness  rather  too 

m YetThis  game  Artemus  Ward,  revisit- 

in°-  his  village  green,  remembered  tne 
boys  and  girl?  of  his  youth.  Williamson 
the  good  youngster  who  divided  his 
bread  and  butter  with  the  beggar-man, 
grew  up  to  be  a failing  merchant,  and 
made  money  by  it.  Siilgleson,  thesweet- 
voiced  boy  whose  tace  was  always 
washed,  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
putting  his  uncle’s  autograph  to  a finan- 
cial document.  Chalmerson  was  a fail- 

U1  "He  plays  on  the  guitar  and  sings  love 
songs.  Not  that  he  is  a bad  man.  A 
kinder-hearted  creature  never  lived,  and 
they  say  he  hasn’t  yet  got  over  crying 
for  his  curly-haired  sister,  who  died  ever 
so  long  ago.  But  .he  knows  nothing 
about  business,  polities,  the  world,  and 
those  things  He  is  dull  at  trade— in- 
deed it  is  a common  remark  that  every- 
body cheats  Chalmerson.  He  c,a™® 
the  party  the  other  evening  and  biought 
liis  guitar.  They  would n t have  him  for 
a tenor  in  the  opera,  certainly,  for  lie 
is  shaky  in  liis  upper  notes , but  if  his 
simple  melodies  didn  t gush  straight 
; from  the  heart:  why  were  my  trained 
eyes  wet?  And  although  some  ot  the 
i Hrls  giggled,  and  some  of  the  men 
seemed  to  pity  him,  I could  not  help 
fancying  that  poor  Chalmerson  was 
nearer  heaven  than  any  of  us  all. 

There  you  have  tne  spirit  of  poster  s 
verses  and  music.  Chalmerson  surely 
sang  his  songs.  “The  curly-haired  sis- 
ter wlm  died”  was  also  a slstei  of  the 
dozens  of  Foster's  gentle  heroines  who 
I were  buried  in  their  youth  and  beauty, 
whose  tombs  were  visited  and  mourned 
over  by  the  singer.  Chalmerson  was 
1 Foster  minus  the  latter  s craving  for 
whiskey.  And  Artemus  was  the  average 
hearer  of  the  period. 


vention  or  wuau  : 

Whether  or  net  the  work  of  this  orches- 
tra is  to  be  fixed  among  the  artistic 
tilings  of  our  time  can  scarcely  be  a 
matter  of  doubt;  it  is  not  artistic;  it 
does  not  even  approach  art;  but  it  has 
the  stirring  quality  which  belongs  to 
high  vitality  and  exuberance,  carried 
through  to  a pitch  of  perfection  In 
other  words,  this  is  musical  rhetorio 
multiplied  indefinitely.  All  the  accesso- 
ries. all  the  details,  all  the  programmes 
which  go  to  make  up  the  final  triumph 
of  such  a band  as  this  deal,  it  may  be, 
with  the  claptrap  side  of  music  Never- 
theless, the  splendid  quality  of  the  band 
commands  one’s  admiration  at  all 
times,  and  Mr.  Creatore  is  without 
question,  despite  all  laughter,  a really 
line  and  interesting  conductor. 

"Lancelot”  of  the  Referee,  however, 
was  amusingly  disrespectful.  The  world 
is  fuli  of  monuments  of  misdirected  en- 
ergy. of  elaborate  edifices  built  on  the 
sands  of  want  of  thought,  but  I doubt 
if  there  is  at  the  present  moment  a more 
lively  example  than  Sig.  Creatore  when 
conducting  his  wind  band.  If  a rubato 
can'bc.  obtained  by  a move  of  the  baton, 
vvhv  assume  the  attitude  of  a supplicat- 
ing'Greek  god— and  in  a cutaway  coat, 
[f  the  first  clarinets  can  be  made  to  play 
softly  bv  a simple  motion,  why  rush  to 
them  with  palms  raised  as  though  m an-  i 
ticipatlon  of  a nameless  horror?  And  if 
crescendos  can  be  secured  with  little 
bodily  movement,  why  go  through  a se- 
ries of  gestures  suggestive  of  a man 
having  inadvertently  upset  a beehive? 
Making  all  allowance  for  Italian  pas- 
sion,  animated  by  American  exaggera- 
tion, Sig.  Creatore’s  genuflections, 
gyrations  and  precipitations  ol  body 
aiid  limbs  were  so  greatly  in  excess  or 
requirements  that  frequently  the  per- 
formances  at  Queen  3 Hall  during  the 


week  were  suggestive  of  an  exhibition 
of  gesture  accompanied  by  music. 

An  American  operatic  company  will 
perform  in  Paris  on  the  2Sth  inst.,  also 
on  the  31st  and  on  June  4.  The  three 
operas  will  be  “Don  Giovanni.”  “Orfeo” 
and  "La  Favorita."  The  singers  m Mo- 
zart’s opera  will  be  Regina  Arta  of 
Pittsburg.  Miss  Brooks— was  she  not  a 
member  of  Mr.  Savage’s  company?— 
Esther  Taylor  of  Detroit,  Raoul  de  1 al- 
ntar,  a distinctively  American  name; 
Mrs  Cleaver  of  Michigan  will  be  the 
Orpheus  and  Ruth  Martin  of  Memphis. 
'I’enn.  tire  Eurydice.  Miss  McEvily  of 
Montana  will  be  Leonora  in  Donizetti.s 
opera.  Of  course  there  is  a list  of 
patrons,  and  Mrs.  William  Astor  and 
Mrs  J.  W.  Maelcay  are  among  them.  It 
looks  as  though  the  singers  were  for 
the  most  part  ambitious  pupils  of  Pa- 
risian teachers. 


SHAVING  STALLS. 

It  is  well  known  to  sociologists  that 
two  men.  strangers,  each  with  an  un- 
usually long  beard  or  defiantly  luxuri- 
ant whiskers,  meeting  by  accident, 
will  soon  compare  processes  of  hirsute 
growth  and  become  chummy.  So  a 
man  with  a remarkably  close  shaven 
face  will  be  asked  with  a flattering 
personal  interest  whether  he  shaves 
himself,  and  how  often,  what  sort  of  a 
razor  he  uses,  whether  his  beard  be 
immaterial  or  stubborn,  what  soap  he 
prefers.  And  he  is  delighted  to  talk 
on  the  subject.  He  is  wise  in  the 
matter  of  soap.  He  has  a razor  for 
each  day  of  the  week.  He  shaves  be- 
fore his  bath,  and  while  he  is  in  the 
act  he  thinks  of  things  he  should  do, 
and  as  soon  as  he  gives  the  final  wipe 
with  the  towel  he  forgets  them  till  he 
again  takes  up  his  brush.  Yes,  he 
can  talk  while  he  shaves,  and  then, 
mildly  facetious,  he  says  that  he 
should  surely  cut  himself  were  he  to 
use  a safety  razor.  Whereupon  the 
other  man  says  contemptuously,  “You 
don’t  know  what  comfort  is!"  but  he 
secretly  looks  on  the  other  as  a heroic 
soul. 

Few  men  know  how  to  keep  a razor 
in  order.  We  remember  a passage  in 
the  life  of  Macaulay  by  his  nephew, 
in  which  we  are  told  of  the  quantity 
of  razors  owned  by  the  historian  and 
essayist,  how  they  were  always  dull, 
so  that  he  gashed  himself,  or  so  that 
his  face  was  like  unto  a sandy  plot 
with  thin,  sparse  herbage.  But  he 
would  not  be  shaved;  he  feared  the 
personal  attentions  of  the  traditional 
barber. 

A shop  has  been  opened  in  Bond 
street,  London,  for  those  that  are  un- 
handy and  irritable.  Here  they  can 
shave  themselves;  their  individual 
razors  will  be  kept  in  keen  working] 
order;  furthermore,  beginners  will  be 
taught  the  hazardous  art.  But  does 
each  man  have  a secluded  spot  for  his 
opera  tions,  a reserved  place  like  a 
telephone  booth  or  a voting  pen? 
This  is  a most  important  point.  He 
is  a brave  man  who  would  shave  him- 
self when  looked  at  by  a professional. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  not  unduly  sensitive, 
but  he  confessed  to  us  that  he  once 
was  humiliated  by  a hair-dresser. 
Sitting  in  a chair  in  a shop  where 
hair  was  cut  and  no  shaving  per- 
formed, Mr.  Johnson  was  priding  him- 
self on  smooth  chin  and  cheeks.  The  j 
shears  suddenly  stopped;  the  wielderj 
looked  at  him  intently  and  at  last 
asked,  "Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  shave] 
yourself 


It  ain’t  exactly  wot  'e  says. 
It’s  the  nasty  way  ’e  sez  it! 


0 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 

WHAT  AND  THE  HOW 


Foster  was  by  no  means  a trained 
musician.  If  he  had  been,  he  would 
not  have  written  folk-songs.  Mr.  Page, 
in  a prefatory  note  to  tho  collection, 
says  that  the  melodist’s  friends,  as 
well  as  family,  urged  him  t.o  take  up 
the  systematic  study  of  composition, 
"but  he  teared  that  liis  natural  talent 
would  be  diverted  from  its  course, 
and  bis  school  life  had  proved  to  him 
that  academic  work  in  any  direction 
was  not  bis  forte.’  , 

Mo  doubt  be  was  a born  dreamer,  or 
KldffJoH'  as  nrc etioal  and  estimable 


A FEW  QUESTION'S. 

Some  resent  the  appearance  of  thd 
police  with  their  questions  about  how 
many  men  there  are  in  each  house  or 
flat.  They  are  surprised  that  the  ques-1 
tioner  does  not  ask  whether  there  are 
perhaps  men  under  the  beds.  W hat 
would  they  say  to  the  answers  ex- 
pected by  census  takers  in  France  on 
the  stroke  of  midnight.  The  French  flat- 
holder  is  required  to  return  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  on  liis  prem- 


Mental  Unfoldments  Follow 
Vocal  Thought-New  Works 
, and  Performances, 


l^HE  secret  of  voice-placing 
has  at  last  been  discov- 
ered. The  old  Italians,  it 
appears,  never  knew’  it, 
so  there  were  no  trhdi- 
_ tions  to  hand  down.  The 

anxious  pupil  need  not  rusli  to  Florence, 
or  to  Paris.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  stay 
at  home  and  unfold  his  mind;  not  h af 
and  invite  his  soul,  but  think  hard 
unfold  his  mind. 


DISCOVERED  IN  CHICAGO 


Louise.  6-hakdolak 


Tl*e  secret  has  been  disclosed  as 
yell  as  discovered  by  a philanthropic 

rarlrtet(in*ShiCa8ro-  He  °ave  it  to  the 
..f6  ma&azlne  To-Morrow,  a 
nhgaznie  for  people  who  think”  and 

irho  th ( n'irSy«.T1.t h ,muck  rakes,  people 
™nth^nkr.  thinging  things.”  Last 
viththTnh?r^  UltUnstrm  was  consolidated 
Gtb To-Morrow.  Tlie  blend  is  illus- 
™^.'Vth  portraits  of  the  thinking 
2ntJ*^at,°‘'8-  Mr.  L.  E.  Rader,  editor 
i ^oundview — his  head  heavy  with 
?nd  leaninS  like  a tower  is 
ropped  by  a pale,  intellectual  hand; 
trnntf3^  p °.x.'  a comely  youth  who  Is 
l?v  labor  question;  Miss 
weft  «mVL  Warren  Spencer,  with  a 
weet  smile,  discussing  "blue  goggles. 
Sibyles  and  Pea  green  goggles— 
ymbols,  symbols,  symbols!”;  Mr 
ff/les  A.  Sandburg,  who  is  sorry 
urLH2?h  Tas  hanged—' "Nature  pro- 
id  ln  ua  ^orsetful  mood  and 

-alts  L i"?ember.  t0  ,sive  him  certain 
;alts  self-control,”  but  Mr.  Sand- 
urg  thinks  that  Mr.  Alfred  Henry 
‘®^is  combines  “the  audacity  and 
d Stil?6  West  with  the  grace 
nd  complaisance  of  the  East  He 

idakparrf  RdeirS’  teaches-  gladdens”;  I 
'da,  .f,arce  Robinson,  who  is  writing 
!®. history  of  human  marriage, 
f f rot^.r6ivfi0  say  ‘here  is  no  portrait 
LGrace  M°°re.  who  "conducts”  the 
Spencer-Whitman  Round  Table.” 

. nuif  a ‘‘Spencer- Whitman  Centre” 

* Chicago,  ’a  clubhouse  and  inn 
S0ULS,  and  advanced  thin*- 
ifiif  kh  *?"SeVtd  ne  ntrnd  commune  witti 
it  JsSd'  M‘ss  ,Mo°re  gives  pleas- 
glimpses  of  the  conversation  of 
tree  souls.  “The  other  day  at 
.they  were  discussine:  with 

neGirlinB'ue;  her  statement  in  her 
rticle.  Fifteen  Minutes  on  a Freight 
tain,,  that  'the  men  sent  "spit”  in  the 


G . CAnPAKIN  I , 

Conductor 


’ vuv  incii  ocui  sun  in  r IP 

, faction  of  the  cuspidor,'  and  the  Par- 
cular  Person  asked,  'Why  such  an  in- 
reaI,lstic,  expression?’  'Because,' 
lid  Himself,  the  Girl  in  Blue  was  in  a 
iboose.  not  in  an  observation  car.  On 
freight  train  the  men  “spit.”  In  a 
h 1 ‘mar.  palace  car  they  ‘expector- 

'here  should  also  be  a portrait  of 
. . John  Milton  Scott,  who  publishes 
h®  Gralh  Mr.  Walter  Hurt-he  also 
'frels  that  Hoch  was  hanged— de- 
ribes  The  Grail.  "It  is  intellectual 
cense  thuriferous  thought.  It  is 
iritual  ambrosia  served  with  verbal 
anc  mange.  And  over  it  all  is  the 
oma  of  art  • * * Not  until  I had 
ad  John  Milton  Scttt  was  I fully 
yare  of  the  harmonious  possibilities 
our  harsh  English  speech.  His 
Int  is  sib  to  the  first  immortals.” 
remy  Taylor,  De  Quincy,  Shellev, 
vlnpurne,  John  Henry  Newman, 
ackeray,  Pater,  Hawthorne,  Matthew 

anold  were  all  rough  users  of  harsh 
ngllsh  speech.  Mr.  John  Milto-  scott 
^he  man. 

all  the  "thuriferous  thinkers”  are 


not  in  the  West.  There  is  one  in  Bos- 
ton. Listen  to  this:  "No  genius  of  anv 
age  looms  up  before  our  vision  with 
powers  more  marvellous  and  motive 
more  Inexplicable  than  the  avenging 
Nemesis  Incarnate  in  the  human  dyna- 
mo called  Thomas  W.  Lawson.  • • • 
Our  author  hero  has  never  faltered,  he 
has  never  winced,  the  hot  blasts  with 
which  his  powerful  enemies  have  aimed 
to  consume  him  have  invariably  been 
met  by  an  ample  counter  current  from 
his  cold  storage  warehouse,  and  each 
day  he  has  arisen  early,  equipped  for 
any  emergency.” 

Mr-  Rawson  has  "by  implication  de- 
throned our  entire  economic  system  as 
a scheme  of  graft  and  special  priv- 
ilege ; he  has  "convicted  every  bank 
official  In.  the  United  States  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  vast  swindling  schemes 
of  the  system.”  “The  final  outcome 
will-result  in  a complete  readjustment 
of  the  methods  of  finance  and  trade, 
whereby  the  laborer  shall  properly  par- 
t clpate i In  the  product  of  his  toil"  and 
this  will  all  be  due  to  Mr.  Lawson. 

— ; — 

In  the  Head. 

The  Intelligent  reader  will  now  see 
that  To-Morrow  speaks  with  no  un- 
certain voice,  and  when  it  discusses 
t olce-placing  there  can  be  no  doubt 
and  no  back  talk.  Let  us  listen  to 
Mr.  Carl  Young". 

According  to  him  voice  is  invisible, 
so  one  question  is  at  last  settled  for 
all  time.  You  can  hear  a voice,  you 
can  feel  it.  you  can  perhaps  smell  it. 


ka^co, 

AT?  I TO  MX. 

but  it  is  invisible,  and  therefore  you 
cannot  see  it.  -Since  it  is  invisible  and 
‘inevitably  an  infinite  quality.”  it  can- 
not be  placed.  Close  reasoning"  by  a 
stern  logician.  Do  you  follow  him? 

Nor  can  the  voice  be  built  or  devel- 
oped. Yet  the  term  “voice-placing” 
is  permissible,  “because  there  is  only 
one  place  within  the  human  anatomy 
where  the  voice  can  be  revibrated  In 
order  to  secure  brilliancy.  This  place 
is  the  vocal  chambers  of  the  head 
When  one  learns  to  revibrate  tone  in 
this^place,  his  voice  takes  on  a tim- 
so  one  may  speak  of  the 
timber  district  in  the  head. 

Never  mind  about  the  word  ‘Tevi- 

brate.”  The  Oxford  English  Diction- 
not  yet  ?one  beyond  “reserve  ” 
contributors  to  To-Morrow 

thfs  d ThprVie  12ng‘.  ag:o*  The  Point  is 
, e bead  is  the  onlv  nlnup 
within  the  human  anatomy  where  the 
voice  can  be  revibrated.  There  is  no 
fifrnQt1  ,tryino  to  revibrate  it  in  the 
throat,  lungs,  liver  or  appendix.  Therp 

^Ha!i 

peak  t6rn  °r  Whether  U run  °up  to  a 
head®  The^rest  ; aupposcd  to  have  a 

ft°hre  y&SfiSSi 

the  ffhat  th J u c 1 0 r must  present 

Titrated  Sul"‘  th^How®" 
structurpd  pa  ks  on  anatomical  vocal 
Ui  e'  b°nes,  muscles,  registers 

fug  the  d°ianhaii'  neither  "ill  "knead - 
the  che?t apj!y,asi”?'  consciously  lifting 
tongue  to  pouching  the  Up  of  thf 

be  if  cioselythabofutnthieethi  fpI^ci,nfl:  a 
Ing  and  curving  »ihe  .wa,st-  hollow- 
smiling"  make  linger.  n&Ue’  idiotie 


EVA  TETTRA'ZINI, 

ntP  cs>  A tsr  o 
— .J— 

The  How  and  the  What. 

t ^Pbe  pupil  must  think  a tone  correctly. 

He  must  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
W hat  and  the  How.”  At  this  point  we 
advise  any  earnest  student  reading  this 
article  to  tie  a bandage  dipped  in  iced 
water  about  the  head,  to  lock  the  door, 
a.n<\  see  to  it  that  the  window  is 
sh.Vi\  There  must  bo  no  distraction. 

The  What  is  the  vibration  which 
fmm’rf!!!,6  ,H?W  .I0  make  it  sing  results 
fi °m  discrimination  and  concentration  ” 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  the  reader 
to  stop  here  for  a moment.  He  might 
take  a few  light  gymnastic  exercises 

Time!6615  th6  b 00d  from  hls  head. 

"Discrimination  of  the  vibration  which 
sings  and  concentration  on  the  thing 
discriminated  focus  the  voice,  having 
for  its  objective  point  the  teeth  and  the 
reverberatory  or  bony  part  of  the  face 
Uiem  ”Gad  wl^bout  spoken  reference  to 

Again.  “By  learning  to  recognize  the 
vibrating  of  the  vocal  cords  and  the  re- 
vibration  above  them  in  the  trachea  and 
chest,  one  becomes  conscious  of  how  he 
produces  tone;  and  by  learning  to  recog- 
nize the  velvety,  musical  quality  of  a 
tone  produced  through  such  conscious- 
ness he  learns  to  think  a tone  that  is 
pleasing.  Thus  it  is  that  the  thought- 
tone  is  the  real  tone;  the  audible  one  a 
reproduction.  With  this  discrimination 
\ oice-placing  and  the  art  of  singing 
and  speaking  become  as  simple,  positive 

fng  cheamiclls."  f°rmUla  for  compound- 


Unfoldments. 

“'The  thought-tone  is  an  unfoldment. 
A tone  correctly  thought  is  the  psychi- 
cal motor  of  the  vocal  dynamo.”  "The 
entire  being  finally  becomes  the 
resonator."  A good  singer  may  thus  be 
l said  to  sing  from  her  toes  up. 

And  how  easy  it  all  is  after  you  have 
j 'earned  to  think  correctly.  Then  you 
have  only  to  breathe  the  thought  into 
audible  consciousness.  If  singers  thought 
correctly  there  would  be  no  feeping  or 
bronchial  tenors,  no  wheezing  or  ca- 
tarrhal sopranos,  no  altos  with  tones 
«t^l?dlPS  the  hearer  of  a heavily  laden 
stieet  car  going  around  a curve,  no 
basses  at  work  in  the  coal  cellar. 

Recognition  of  the  vibration  which 
fif,  ;.1 tk<|n>  is  mental  unfoldment.  Men- 
Ti  f? Idment  brings  voice  unfoldment. 
Thus  it  is  that  voice  is  placed  by  dis- 
criminating the  invisible,  inevitable 
creative  Taw  of  vibration  — infinite’ 
ers°ehavenfitn  16  force:  the  German  sing- 

Practice  is  then  merely  quiet 
thinking  It  hat  a relief  this  will  be  to 
dJu  dwellers.  No  longer  will  thev  be 
obliged  to  hear  an  earnest  student 
howling  scales,  at  work  on  single  tones 

mindUn?Stl  trillS'  tU1,  . they  PUt  in 

mind  of  the  siren  whistle,  the  fog  horn 
and  the  coffee  mill.  Landlords  will  ask 
a soprano,  “Are  you  a thinking  singer’” 
There  will  be  no  need  of  pitch-pine  or 
P.an.°,',  ^lle  student  will  simply  think; 
the  thinking  may  be  done  anv  where-  in 
the  room,  at  table,  ln  the  street.  What 
a saving  of  time  and  of  nerves!  If  onlv 
certain  singers  on  tlie  concert  stage 
would  think  inaudibly  their  song- 
There  is  only  one  objection  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  these  thought-tones  Tlie 
old-fashioned  method  of  learning  to 
sing  is  thought  by  some  to  be  of  hy- 
gienic advantage.  We  quote  from  a re- 
cent issue  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
"Was  Orpheus  after  all  merely  a suf- 
ferer from  indigestion  who  made  the 
mountain-tops  that  freeze  follow  him 
when  he  did  sing  only  quite  incidental- 
ly? The  Dally  Mail  has  been  interview- 
ing Dr.  James  Cantlle,  author  of  a re- 
cent book  on  physical  efficiency,  and 
learning  that  singing  is  a cure  or  pre- 
vents e of  most  things  from  indigestion 
to  consumption.  It  is  the  singer,  of 

course,  who  benefits;  the  effect  upon  the 
singer's  neighhor  in  the  way  of  head- 
ache or  shattered  nerves  is  not  allowed 
for.  The  neighbor,  no  doubt,  has  only 
to  .-inf  back  and  gain  the  blessed  calm' 
‘hat  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  get- 


'tin-,-  even.  AVo  make  no  biann.-r  of 
r doubt  that  vocal  exercise  really  does 
the  singer  good  in  all  sorts  of  ways;  it) 
gives  him  oxygen  and  cheerfulness,  and 
his  diaphragm,  apparently,  massages 
his  digestive  organs.  But  it  will  be  well 
in  many  cases  if  song  is  resorted  to 
onlv  under  medical  advice  and  with  a 
police  permit.  'The  Lost  Chord'  on  re- 
' tiring  to  rest  every  night,  and  Bill 
Bailey'  every  day  with  the  morning 
i bath,  may  he  just  as  disastrous  to  the 
sensitive  ear  even  if  the  motive  Is  pure- 
ly hygienic.” 

I — i — 

Nuts  and  the  Voice. 


Dr.  Woods  Hutcheson  contributed  an 
entertaining  article,  "Some  Diet  Delu- 
sions," to  McClure's  Magazine  for  April. 

In  it  he  laughs  at  health  foods  and  hur- 
rahs for  pork.  This  one  sentence  shows 
him  to  be  a fortunate  person  who  has  a 
young  stomach  which  lias  never  known 
indigestion  : "A  breakfast  diet  of  sau- 

sage and  buckwheat  cakes  with  maple 
' syrup  and  strong  coffee  has  carried  the 
white  man  half  around  the  world;  while 
one  of  salads  and  cereals,  washed  down 
with  a post-prandial  subterfuge,  would 
leave  him  stranded,  gasping,  in  the  first 
ditch  he  came  to.” 

But  we  are  here  concerned  only  with 
this  statement:  "Another. amusing  mod- 

ern survival  of  the  same  idea  (that  par- 
ticular foods  are  good  for  particular 
things  or  effects)  is  to  be  found  on  al- 
most everv  hand  in  the  popular  impres- 
sion, gravely  repeated  in  works  upon 
voice  culture  within  the  last  20  years, 
that  dates  and  figs  are  peculiarly  good 
for  the  voice,  while  nuts  are  injurious  to 
it.  The  only  basis  whatever  for  this  im- 
pression being  a sort  of  crude  analogy 
between  the  sweetness  of  the  fruits 
mentioned  and  that  of  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  and  between  the  roughness  of  the 
shells  and  skins  of  the  nuts  and  the 
coarser  and  more  strident  tones.  . 

The  reason  attributed  by  Dr.  Hutch- 
eson to  writers  on  the  care  of  the 
voice  who  forbid  nuts  to  the  singer  is 
wholly  fantastical.  Many  of  the  old 
phvsicians  objected  to  nuts  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet  because  nuts  encouraged, 
,as  they  thought,  indigestion;  thus  Si- 
mon Seth  stated  that  Alberts  were  the 
most  nutritious  of  nuts,  but  difficult 
to  digest,  and  Rhases  forbade  walnuts 
as  injurious  to  the  stomach  and  liver.  ' 
The  old  singing  teachers  looked  j 
askew  on  nuts  because  they  were 
thought  to  dry  the  throat.  The  teach- 
ers have  been  followed  in  this  respect 
both  by  singers  of  sound  sense  who 
have  experimented  and  then  formed 
their  own  rules  of  diet  and  by  physi- 
cians who  have  made  a specialty  of 
the  proper  regimen  for  singers. 

We  find  Dr.  Georg  Avellis  of  irank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  the  author  of  "Der 
Gesangsartz,”  published  10  years  ago, 
objecting  to  nuts  in  any  form  as  he 
forbids  gulyaz,  meats  served  with 
paprika,  anchovy  paste,  saidellen 
sandwiches.  herring,  Italian  salad, 
mixed  pickles,  etc.  It  is  true  that 
Victor  Rokitansky  of  Vienna,  a singer 
and  of  a family  of  distinguished  phy- 
sicians, makes  a delicate  distinction; 
accor.  ng  to  his  own  experience  fresh 
nuts  without  the  enwrapping  skin  are 
harmless,  but  old  and  "rankish  nuts 
impair  the  digestion  and  roughen  the 
voice.  The  Austrian  and  German  sing- 
ers have  strong  stomachs,  and  a hearer 
might  naturally  suppose  that  they 
could  safely  eat  "rankish”  nuts  three 
times  a day  without  injury  to  vocal 
quality.  

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  the  por- 
traits of  certain  distinguished  sing- 
ers announced  by  Mr.  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  for  his  season  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House,  New  York. 

Louise  Leonie  Grandjean  was  born 
at  Paris,  Sept.  27,  1870.  She  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  In  1893 
tooK.  the  first  prize  for  opera-comique 
and  the  second  prize  for  opera.  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique.  where  she  sang  the  parts  of 
Isabelle  in  "Pre-aux-Clercs,”  Philine 
in  "Mignon”  and  Mrs.  Ford  in  “Fal- 
staff”;  but  in  1895  she  went  to  the 
Opera  and  made  her  debut  as  Aida. 
Her  repertory  is  a large  one  and  it  in- 
cludes Desdemona — the  portrait  rep- 
resents her  in  this  character — Donna 
.^.rina,  Venus,  Chimene,  Bruennhilde 
in  Iteyer's  “Siegfried,”  Vita  in  d’lndy’s 
"Etranger,"  Lenora  in  “Trovatore,” 
Valentine,  Isolde.  In  1904  she  sang 
me  part  of  Venus  at  Bayreuth. 

Eva  Tettrazini  is  a celebrated  bravura 
soprano,  the  sister  of  the  singer  who 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Italo 
'•ampanini  when  lie  produced  Verdi's 
“Othello.”  Mme.  Eva  lias  sung  at  San 
Francisco,  and  there  was  talk  of  her 
engagement  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  season.  She  is  the  wife  of 
-'leofonte  Campanini,  brother  of  the 
tenor,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
conductors  of  opera  now  living.  He 
fed  in  this  country  the  first  performance 
of  “Othello,”  and  he  will  be  Mr.  Ilam- 
merstein’s  chief  conductor. 

Maria  Farnetti,  soprano,  came  to  Bos- 
ton with  Mascagni,  and  made  her  debut 
here  as  Iris.  She  was  then  young  and 
slight;  her  voice  was  tremulous  and  she 
,i<  with  grace  and  also  with  passion. 

Alessandro  Bond  's  a very  famous 
tenor.  His  fatbe./  iwas  a laborer  at 
Loreto,  and  the  sang  in  the  choir, 
he  w as  iy  t,  e went  on  foot  to 
uro  to  tv  hiio  voice  tried  at  the 


oT~Carus6.  but  lie  is  said  by  aii  'fair 
judges  to  be  much  the  greater  artist. 

Mario  Sammarco,  a distinguished 
baritone,  is  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope. He  lias  a high  reputation  both 
as  a singer  and  an  actor. 

"Is  modern  music  decadent?  I hat 
was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Society-  of  Musicians.  We  would  hum- 
bly suggest  tjiat  the  answer  entirely, 
depends  upon  the  meaning  of  three 
words  Implied  in'the  question;  Mod- 
ernity," "musical,”  and  “decadence. 
When  these  words  are  defined  for  all 
time,  time  will  be  no  more. — Pail  Mall 
Gazette.  _ _ . 

Frederic  Griffith,  an  English  flute 
player,  has  started  on  a concert  tour 
in  japan  and  later  in  Australia.  Mme. 
Melba  will  probably  appear  at  Covent 
Garden  earlier  than  usual  this  sea- 
son. Arthur  Friedheim,  the  pianist, 
has  been  playing  in  London.  Mme. 
Kirkby  Lunn  has  been  singing  in 
opera  at  Budapest,  but  she  will  return 
to  London  for  the  operatic  season  at 
Covent  Garden.  Evan  Williams,  the 
tenor,  will  visit  the  United  States  this 
season,  but  he  expects  to  make  Lon- 
don his  home  and  he  has  engagements 
there  and  in  the  English  provinces 
for  next  season. 

Victor  Maurel  thrives  in  London.  His 
song  recitals  are  fashionable,  he  has 
many  pppils,  and  he  read  not  long  ago 
a paper-  on  "The  Question  of  a Na- 
tional Ottera  House.”  Mme.  Albam  has 
been  making  a "farewell  tour  in  Can- 
ada. Mme.  Darclee,  the  distinguished 
dramatic  soprano,  who  visited  this 
country  with  Col.  J.  H.  Mapleson  s ill- 
fated  Imperial  opera  company— she 
sang  in  Boston  only  the  famous  duet 
in  "The  Huguenots  '—is  now  at  the 
head  of  a strong  company  in  Barcelona. 
This  reminds  us  that  her  friend,  Emiao 
di  Marchi,  has  been  singing  at  Monte 
Carlo.  The  Hedwig  Lehmann,  a young 
soprano,  who  sang  in  a concert  per- 
formance of  "Don  Giovanni  in  Paris 
with  her  Aunt  Lilli,  is  a daughter  of 
Marie  Lehmann,  a younger  sister  of 
Lilli.  Marie  sang  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
House  and  now  receives  a pension,  beig- 
mund  Hausegger  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  conductor  of  the  Frankfort  or- 
chestra after  three  years'  service,  the 
audiences  did  not  like  his  ultra-modern 
programmes,  and  they  would  hiss  in 
their  displeasure,  though  they  respected 
him  as  a conductor.  The  position  is 
worth  $3000  a year,  with  a vacation  of 
six  months  and  the  right  to  make  the 
programmes.  „ _ ,, 

Mr.  Baughan  of  the  London  Daily 
News  wrote  a fortnight  ago  about 
Mischa  Elman:  “On  the  platform  was  a 
boy  in  a short  jacket,  a sturdy  boy 
with  a round  face;  to  one's  ears  a violin 
sang  with  the  mature  phrasing,  the 
strong  and  fluent  execution,  and  the 
warmth  of  tone  of  a ICreisler  or  an 
Ysaye.  I leave  to  others  the  explana- 
tion of  how  so  young  a boy  can  play 
Bach  with  such  dignity  and  understand- 
ing, or  Paganini  with  such  masterful 
triumphing  over  technical  difficulties;  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  Mischa 
Elman  is  nothing  short  of  a genius."  _ 
Miss  Hanna  Mara,  who  alternated  in 
this  country  with  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn 


service  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  on  ..^uires- 
day  beginning  at  7:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Warren 
A.  Locke  will  be  the  choirmaster  and 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Snow  the  organist. 

The  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  Mr.  Carl 
Kaufman  conductor,  will  celebrate  the 
53d  anniversary  of  its  establishment  by 


W h-en  he 

('w^wvatory.  . f/11)?-ad'  ricTmoney  to  pay 
for  hoard,  so  to  n , . . -1 1 with  an  uncle  four 
miles  away.  ani-Hvent  daily  to  his  les- 
sors After  a year  he  gained  a stipend 
of  f 5-9  » month  nnd  was  thus  enabled  to 
five  in  pe-aro.  where  he  studied  for  live 
veers  with  Felice  Coen,  in  1S81  lie  made 
his  debut  at  Parma  as  Fenton  in  "ral-. 
staff.”  Then  he  sang  as  Faust  at  i.ai 
H--:,.  i and  in  1S86  made  a sensation  at 
St.  Petersburg.  His  fame  spread  quickly  | 
over  Europe,  and  lie  sang  at  Warsaw.  I 
Madrid,  Barcelona.  Buenos  Ayres.  Ber- 
lin (with  Sembrfeh  in  lbSO).  London  and 
in  all  the  Italian  cities.  Industrious  and 
ambitious,  lie  has  studied  diligently  for! 
the  sake  of' a general  education,  which 
was  denle  ’ rri  in  his  earlier  years.  His 
voW*  N • full  arvi  rfKonri.nt  as  that  I 
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as  Kundry  in  Mr.  Savage's  production 
of  "Parsifal"  is  now  a member  of  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Co. 

A handsome  tribute  was  paid  Mr.  N. 

H.  Allen  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  on  April  29. 
The  music  sung  then  or  played  in  23 
churches  of  that  city  was  by  him.  A 
like  tribute  was  paid  him  in  other  towns 
of  Connecticut  and  in  Springfield,  Holy- 
oke, Westfield.  Spencer  and  Worcester. 
Mr.  Allen  is  now  organist  of  the  Pied- 
mont Church  at  Worcester,  after  a ser- 
vice of  23  years  at  the  Centre  Church, 
Hartford. 

Miss  Blanche  Towle,  dramatic  soprano, 
formerly  of  Boston,  is  now  in  Berlin, 
studying  with  Etelka  Gerster  for  the 
operatic  stage. 

Mr.  Gardner  Lamson,  formerly  well 
known  here  as  a singer,  has  been  for  a 
year  engaged  at  the  Dortmund  Opera 
House.  Not  long  ago  he  sang,  as  guest, 
the  part  of  Mephistophles  at  Arnsberg, 
and  his  performance  was  warmly 
praised  for  intellectual  intensity,  dra- 
matic force  and  sonorous  song. 

German  music  journals  announce  the 
engagement  of  Edyth  Walker  at  the 
Berlin  Court  Opera  House. 

Sixteen  hundred  francs  were  paid  for 
a ballade  manuscript  of  Chopin  at  an 
auction  held  recently  in  Paris. 

Vincent  d'lndy's  life  of  Cesar  Franck 
will  soon  be  published  bv  Felix  Alcan, 
Paris,  in  the  series,  "Les  Maitres  de  la 
Musique.”  Michel  Brenet's  excellent 
life  of  Palestrina  began  the  series  An 
excerpt  from  d'lndy’s  book,  a study  of 
Franck’s  ''Beatitudes,”  was  published  in 
Le  Courrier  Musical  for  April  15.  We 
learn  from  it  that  Franck  wrote  a sym- 
phony at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
This  "symphony,  which  is  more  like  a 
symphonic  poem,  bears  the  title,  ‘‘The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  It  was  never 
published,  but  Franck’s  son  Georges  has 
the  manuscript.  . 

Mme.  Schumann-Hemk,  now  Mrs. 
Rapp,  has  bought  a farm  near  Mont- 
clair, N.  J..  and  purposes  to  live  there. 

Mr.  Louis  Laloy  thus  describes  Mary 
Garden's  costumes  in  Erlanger's  "Aph- 
rodite”: "Miss  Garden  wore  in  the  first 
act  a very  beautiful  peplos  of  yellow 
silk  which  covered  a tunic  cut  much 
lower  than  was  the  custom  in  the  period 
of  the  action,  but  less  so  than  many 
corsages  seen  in  the  opera  house  the 
night  of  the  first  performance.  In  the 
second  scene  there  were  many  gauze  veils 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  sacred  courti- 
sanes  and  there  were  also  many  corsets, 
niuc.li  in  evidence,  and  evidently  neces- 
sary Miss  Garden,  at  the  moment 
when  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  her  sculptor,  is  clothed  in  a rose 
tunic  which  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
flesh  colored,  and  it  undresses  li,er  bold- 
ly We  find  her  in  prison,  groaning  on 
her  mattress  in  the  postures  of  Andro- 
gyne, always  ‘en  grand  decollete  a 
persistent  Phryne  poorly  rewarded.  Now 
this  would  all  be  very  well  if  she  would 
not  drag  tier  tones  and  sing  with  a less 
pronounced  English  accent. 

Kt  nor  moa.  lie  veux  till  pas  preundre 
Un  petit  p’cigne  qul  me  pTeallV 
DcBietrlous,  Demetrious! 

LOCAL. 

The  third  section  of  the  16th  annual 
Festival  of  the.  Choir  Guild  will  give  a 


giving  a concert  in  Jordan  Hai-  on 
Tuesday  evening.  Miss  Edna  May  An- 
derson. soprano;  Miss  Ada  J.  Roope, 
contralto;  the  Carolyn  Belcher  string 
quartet,  and  Mr.  Otto  Frltzsche,  clari- 
netist, will  assist. 

Pupils  of  Mme.  Gertrude  Franklin 
Salisbury  will  give  an  invitation  recital 
in  Potter  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  the 
25th,  at  3 o'clock.  The  programme  will 
include  chorus  for  female  voices  by 
d’Indy  and  Gabriel  Faure. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Edith  Noyes  Porter 
will  give  a piano  recital  tomorrow 
afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  Miss  Alice 
Eld  ridge  will  play  Silcher’s  “Spiel-dose 
and  Chopin's  prelude  in  B flat  minor, 
op.  2s.  No.  16.  Miss  Eldrldge  will  also 
play  Liszt's  concerto  in  E flat  with  sec- 
ond piano  accompaniment. 

The  Central  Philharmonic  Club  of 
Boston,  Mr.  F.  E.  Chapman  conductor, 
will  give  a concert  In  Steinert  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  23d.  The  Man- 
hattan orchestra  will  assist. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stevens  will 
give  a song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Friday  evening,  the  25th. 

The  Lvdia  Society,  a ladies’  auxiliary 
of  the  West  Newton  Street  Lutheran 
Church,  will  give  a concert  in  Steinert 
Hall.  Tuesday  evening,  the  22d.  Several 
artists  will  take  part. 

The  Verdi  Orchestral  Club  will  give  a 
testimonial  concert  'to  Mr.  John  M. 
Flockton,  its  conductor,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  21st,  in  Chlckering  Hall. 

THE  “POPS.” 

It  has  been  decided  to  make  Monday 
nlghts  the  regular  Wagner  nights  at  the 
Pop  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
success  of  these  programmes  has  been 
astonishing.  The  first  one  brought  out  a 
large  audience,  despite  a pouring  tain, 
and  on  last  Tuesday  evening  Symphony 
Hall  was  crowded  with  the  largest 
"Pop”  audience  It  lias  had  in  several 
years.  The  size  of  the  audiences  at  this 
year's  “Pops”  is  larger  than  in  former 
seasons.  Mr.  Adamowski  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  find  some  new  things  that  hit 
the  popular  taste;  for  example,  the  little 
“Entr’acte"  by  Hellmesberger.  There 
are  some  more  graceful  novelties  com- , 

m Another  special  night  is  announced, 
“Tufts  night,”  Tuesday  evening.  May 
22.  This  will  be  the  first  of  the  'college 
nights.  Tech  and  Harvard  will  come 
next  month.  Some  special  composer 
nights  will  soon  be  given.  Another 
‘‘Herbert  night”  is  planned  and  a Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  night”  and  a Strauss 
night”  are  also  contemplated. 

The  third  Wagner  programme  for  to- 
morrow night  is  as  follows : 

Rakoczr  tiiareli.  Berlioz:  prelude  and  lietiestod 
from  "Tristan  and  Isolde."  Wagner;  overture. 
"Si  Petals  lloi,”  Adams:  overture,  “Flying 
Dutchman,"  Wagner;  Waldweben.  Vagner; 
selection.  "I  l’agiiaeei,”  Lemieava  o.  prelude 
to  act  HI..  "Die  Melsterslnger.’  V agner 
selection.  "Carmen."  Bizet;  overture,  Die 
Melstersinger.”  Wagner:  ballet  music, 

Gioconda.”  Ponchlelil:  selection.  "It  Happened 
in  Nordland,”  Herbert;  Persian  march. 
Strauss 


OPERA  AT  N.  E.  CONSERVATORY 

A performance  in  English  of  Ignaz 
Brull's  opera,  "The  Golden  Cross,  will 
be  given  next  Friday  night  by  the  xmcal 
department  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory in  Jordan  Hall.  The  chief 
carts  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Wither,  Miss 
Ormond.  Messrs.  Tobin,  Mopn  and 
Plancon.  The  orchestra  will  be  that  oi 
the  Conservatory,  and  it  will  number  50 
Dlavers  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  will  con- 
duct, and  Mr.  Clayton  D.  Gilbert  will  be 
the  stage  manager.  The  °Pera  J?? 
produced  with  costumes  and  scenery. 
This  production  has  significance,  coming 
as  it  does  after  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Converse’s  “Pipe  of  Desire  bj  local 
singers  and  players.  "The  Golden  Cross 
has  a pretty  story,  and  the  music  is  ot 
a popular  nature. 

FOR  SINGERS. ’ 

Singers  -are  • often  .on*  the  outlook  for 
new  songs.  We  give  a list  of  some 
that  have  been,  sung  lately  for  the  first 
time  in  London  with  success.  We  give 
the  titles  without  any  opinion  as  to  the 
musical  merit  of  the  compositions.  ,, 
Christian  Sinding’s  "So  Many  Dreams 
and  "Beggar's  Lullaby,"  sung  by  the 
baritone,  Lierhammer;  Two  Lays  ot 
Love,"  by  Emilie  Clarke;  King  Haak- 
on's Cradle  Song,”  by  August  Elcen- 
berg;  "Old  Bridget”  and  A Rustic 
Lament,"  by  Peterson-Berger;  Cradle 
Song,"  by  Arthur  Hinton,  for  mezzo- 
soprano;  Vaughan  Williams  cycle,  Tne 
Home  of  Life."  Norman  O Neill  s Ron- 
deau.” Cyril  Scott's  quaint  so-called 
Chinese  song.  "A  Picnic,  and  an  old 
folk  song,  "The  Twelve  Days  of  Christ- 
mas,” unearthed  and  harmonized  by 
Frederic  Austin,  were  highly  praised, 
as  was  Cyril  Scott's  "Yvonne  of  brit- 

Miss  Evangeline  Florence  sang  in 
Dondon  last  month  “A  Group  of  Seven 
Short  Songs,”  words  and  music  by  Liza 
Lehmann,  and  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  the 
following  extraordinary  notice: 
"Everything  which  this  exquisite  mu- 
sician does  for  her  art  is  touched  with  a 
delicacy  and  a sweetness  which,  among 
women  composers  and  writers,  are  sure- 
ly unique.  In  her  verse  she  reminds  one 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning;  in  her, 
music  she  reminds  one  of  nobody  but 
herself.  Tender,  entreating,  quiet,  yet 
full  of  passion  and  emotion,  even  as  one 
might  see  a rosebud  striving  to  become 
a rose,  such  an  image,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  expresses,  in  some  remote  way,  the 
secret  of  her  fine  yet  somewhat  hesitant 

arin  Paris;  Theodore  Dubois'  "Pour-1 
quoi  les  Olsseaux  Chantent,”  Inghel 
brecht’s  “Deux  Melodies,”  with  poem: 
from  the  Russian;  Alfred  Casellaj 
"Solr  paien"  and  "C’etalt  un  Songe 
(too  thick  accompaniments),  Pierre  d( 
Breville's  "Petite  Use'  ; five  Greek  foil- 
songs,  with  accompaniment  by  Mau- 
rice Ravel;  Ravel's  “Flute  Enehantee. 


de -Severac's  “Temps  de  Ne.„ . ----  - 

l'aube  dans  la  Montajyne  ; dfeux  chants 
populates,  by  Emile : Vutllermoa .also 
"Dionysles”  and  his  Jardin  datnour  . 
deux  chansons  douces,  by  Rhone 
Baton;  Historiettes  au  Crepuscule,  by 
Ernest  Bloch;  four  * j1*1®.  pJ>*t2. 
voice  and  piano — published  by  E.  De 
mots.  Paris,  and  warmly  recommend- 
ed Bloch  is  a Swiss  by  birth.  In  190-, 
at  the  age  of  21,  he  produced  the  an- , 
dante  and  scherzo  of  a symphony  that  - 
made  hide-bound  conservatives  shiver, 
and  later,  in  Geneva,  his  *"d 

''Spring,”  for  orchestra,  excited  atten- 
tion The  four  songs  were  written  in 

1897  or  1898.  

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s  new  work,  "Kubla 
Khan,”  will  be  produced  in  London  by 
the  Handel  Society  on  the  23d.  The  first 
two  parts  of  his  "Hiawatha  trilogy 
were  performed  at  Constantinople  last 
March. 

A suite  by  Jean  ,_SibClius  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  London 
April  3 It  is  described  as  simple,  fresh, 
imaginative.  "This  suite,  in  nine  short 
numbers  has  for  its  basis  the  story  of 
Pe"  and  Melisande,  and  is  at  once 
melodious  and  mystic.  The  third  sec 
tion  was  left  out.  by  desire  of  the  com- 
poser it  is  understood.  Sibelius  is  cer- 
tainly a new  power  in  the  world  of  mu- 
sic Nothing  so  purely  original,  without 
being  strangely  new.  has  been  heard  for 
a considerable  time. 

Air  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  s sym- 
phonic poem.  "The  Death  of  TintagUes. 
has  been  produced  in  Munich  at  an 
Academy  concert,  led  by  Felix  MottL 
The  music  was  praised  by  Dr.  Eugen 
Schmitz  the  correspondent  oi  the  »ig- 
nale  for  its  romantically  emotional 
moods  and  pathetic  and  strongly  marked 
thematic  material.  "The  impression  on 

%rWl  Bertram  &Sha»,  formerly  of 

work!n''TheV  Song  o? 

chorus  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at 
Wolverhampton  by  the  Festive  Choral 
Society.  March  26.  The  poem  by  Hem- 
rich  Stieglitz  was  Englished  by  Mrs. 
Shapleigh  The  critics  found  the  music 
"based  on  short  motives,  oriental,  de- 
scriptive, characteristic,  and  they  spoke 
of  the  "imaginative  power." 

Jean  Hure’s  "Suite  on  Songs  of  Brit- 
tany”  for  violin,  'cello,  piano,  his  cello 
sonata,  and  Alfred  Casella's  nocturne 
and  scherzo  for  flute  and  piano,  placed 
recently  in  Paris,  were  praised. 

The  42d  festival  of  the  Allgemetne 
Deutsche  Musikverein  will  be  held  at 
Essen,  May  24-27  Mahler  s symphony. 
No.  6.  will  be  produced  on  the  26th.  _ 

I.  Albenlz  has  composed  Iberia,  L 
"impressions,”  for  piano.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  three  pieces  is  published  by  Edi- 
i ,ion  Mutuelle.  Paris.  . 

I Bourgault  - Ducoudray  s Cambodian 
rhapsody,  which  was  played  here  re- 
cently at  a concert  of  the  Boston  Or- 
chestral Club,  was  performed  lately  at 
a Palis  Conservatory  concert.  There 
were  a few  lasses,  and  Mr.  Paul  Locat'd 
was  movwl  to  say:  "I  was  glad  of  this 
for  the  composer  was  there,  and  he  had 
tl-t.  delicious  i.-r. rn.on  of  finding  him- 
self t' fated  as  a Ravel  cr  a Schmitt,  as 
one  -it  these  seductive  anarchists  in 
music  * * * Alas,  there  is  always  in 
the  audience  this  fear  of  rhythm,  that  is 
to  say.  this  fear  of  life,  this  love  of  the 
artificial  and  the  false  under  the  pre- 
text of  distinction,  this  contempt  of  all 
exuberant  and  spontaneous  ^joy  under 
the  pretext  of  decency,  this  misunder- 
standing of  nature  through  horror  of 
realism)  in  > word,  this  childish  illusion 
w hich  keeps-  captive  souls  far  from  the 
healtnful  escapade  and  the  brave  ad-, 
venture  In  the  frivolity  of  so  many 
sonorous  Trianons."^^^^^KH|H^S 


< c . y‘/  J 

RESTLESS  INMATES. 

It  is  said  that  many  women  of  the 
“best  people"  in  Turkey  are  running 
away  to  escape  the  "deadly  dulness 
of  harem  life."  and  tiia,t  the  Sultan, 
uneasy,  will  probably  sanction  a law 
forbidding  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
women  in  the  harem,  for  they  make 
the  inmates  restless  by  giving  them 
“glowing,  tempting”  descriptions  of 
the  life  led  by  their  European  sisters. 

The  times  have  changed.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  such 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  life  in 
Turkish  harems  that  Englishwomen, 
especially  those  in  cathedral  towns, 
envied  the  lot  of  the  inmates  of  the 
seraglio,  and  certain  students  of  an- 
thropology, as  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
have  contrasted  the  marital  condi 
tions  of  Turkish  and  English  women 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  In 
the  ownership  of  property  the  Mo 
hammedan  woman  was  for  years  far 
more  independent  than  her  European 
or  American  sister.  Adventurous  Eu- 
ropean women  have  more  than  once 
endeavored  to  become  inmates  of  a 
seraglio,  and  an  American  singer,  now 
dead,  who  - once  lived  in  Boston, 

. boasted  publicly  that  she  had  been  in 
golden  and  silken  captivity  at  Con 
stantinople.  Nor  is  the  term  harem  a 
shameful  one;  on  the  contrary:  it 

means  first  of  all  that  which  Is  pro- 
hibited or  unlawful,  and  then,  that 
which  a man  tights  for  or  defends,  as 
his  family,  or  any  sacred  place.  It 
is  perhaps  significant  that  the  escap- 
ing women  do  not  go  to  some  quiet 
village,  nor  do  they  go  up  among  the 
mountains  for  fasting  and  prayer; 


my  make’  straight  for  Paris,  as  a 
e\v  England  schoolgirl  after  the 
ears  of  training  and  probation  goes 
y express  train  to  New  York. 

A MODEL  THEATRE. 

A correspondent  has  sent  to  The 
i erald  a copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
andartl  Theatre,  at  Douglas.  Art.. 
id  we  gladly  leary  of  the  strict  etl- 
lette  maintained  in  western  places 
' amusement.  It  might  be  readily 
ipposed  by  the  superficial  that 
ouglas  Itself  would  answer  the  de- 
•rlption  given  by  John  Phoenix  of  a 
ttle  town  In  California  lit  the  fifties 
ill  uljdit  In  this  sweet  little  village 
Is  heard  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol. 
And  the  pleasnnt  skreak  of  the  vletlni 
Who's  been  shot  perhaps  In  his  gizzard, 
ut  Douglas  Is  a serious  town,  and  no 
entleman  is  expected  to  draw  his 
un  In  the  street  or  his  boots  In  a 
ubllc  hall.  Nor  is  this  theatre  a 
ngle-tangie. 

No  smoking  is  allowed  on  the  floor, 
ut  let  us  quote  some  of  the  rules  in 
heir  stern  simplicity:  "No  profane 
r vulgar  language  to  be  used  by  the 
idies  at  any  time  or  place  in  the 
ouse.”  Furthermore,  the  ladies  must 
>e  "tastily  dressed.”  Perhaps  the 
nanager  pronounces  on  the  taste  dis- 
mayed; perhaps  a committee  of 
rominent  citizens  awards  prizes;  but 
his  we  know:  "No  dressing  sacque." 

“If  you  cannot  conform  with  the 
bove  rules.”  says  the  proprietor, 
don't  book  in.”  Nothing  cotfld  be 
airer  than  this.  Indeed,  the  theatre 
s evidently  conducted  on  the  square, 
'or  the  ghost  walkS  on  every  Wednes- 
day at  2 o’clock.  “Money  drawn  be- 
fore then,  10  per  cent,  will  be 
charged."  All  those  interested  in  the 
elevation  of  the  stage,  by  public  sen- 
timent. by  legislation  or  by  jack- 
screws,  should  visit  Douglas  before 
formulating  merely  theoretical  opin- 
ions. 


TWO  SOUTHERN  SLIPS. 

Ir.  Lamb  has  been  corrected  for  at- 
uting  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
s the  poem,  “ ‘All  Quiet  Along  the 
omac,’  they  say,”  to  a soldier  of  the 
ond  Virginia  cavalry,  whereas  the 
m was  written  by  a northerner  and 
lished  in  Harper’s  Weekly.  Last 
k we  came  across  a much  more  as- 
shing  blunder  in  a volume  published 
long  ago,  “Southern  Writers,”  a 
ime  edited  by  W.  P.  Trent  of  Colum- 
University.  He  put  in  this  volume 
oem,  “The  Soldier  Boy,”  by  “H.  M. 

which  begins,  “I  give  my  soldier 
a blade,”  and,  as  he  says,  was  taken 
“Southern  Poems  of  the  War,” 
ed  by  Miss  Emily  V.  Mason.  The 
ses,  according  to  Miss  Mason,  ap- 
red  originally  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in 
1. 

vow,  this  poem  was  written  by  Dr. 
Uiam  Maginn,  scholar,  wit,  poet, 
rnalist,  and  it  was  published  in 
itley’s  Miscellany  for  March,  1S42. 
rthermore,  it  was  in  several  reading 
ks  and  “Speakers”  of  the  sixties, 
it  was  often  spouted  then  by  school- 
in  New  England. 

ON  THE  FIELD. 

Phe  'Count  de  Noailles  and  Mr. 
levoye,  the  editor,  who  bashed 
h other  in  a frequented  street  of 
ris,  fiave  done  their  duty  to  honor 
1 thfir  country  by  firing  pistols  at 
h qjher.  The  details  of  the  duel 
interesting,  though  why  the  count 
>uld  choose  a cancer  specialist  for 
attendant  surgeon  is  hardly  intel- 
iblevto  the  layman.  It  would  also 
a pleasure  to  know  whether  the 
torters  and  photographers,  who 
re  "grouped  in  advantageous  posi- 
ns”!  to  do  their  work,  wore  full 
ts  of  armor.  The  count  was  luck- 
than  the  editor,  for  he  found  the 
ter’s  bullet,  and  now  has  it  as  a 
rvenir,  which  he  can  show  much 
>re  pasily  than  if  it.  were  imbedded 
newhere  in  his  chest  or  in  the 
all  of  his  back,  for  even  a French 
t 'cannot  be  expected  to  have  an 
with  him  at  all  hours  of  the 
d night.  But  the  count’s  bul- 
oojjld  not  be  found.  Perhaps  he 
the  air;  perhaps  at  a photog- 


They  err.  how 


lightly* of  French  duels,  making  vari- 
ations on  Mark  Twain’s  familiar  re- 
mark. The  French  have  been  fierce 
duellists,  and  editors  and  contributors 
have  done  more  than  their  share  in 
depopulating  Franco.  It  Is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  traditions  have  not 
been  fully  rospected  of  lato.  The 
count  and  the  editor  were  probably 
too  conscious  of  the  photographers 
and  reporters  to  remember  Henri 
Beyle's  advice:  “In  aiming  at  your 

adversary,  recite  two  Latin  verses ; 
tills  will  prevent  you  from  tiring  too 
quickly,  and  will  reduce  to  G per  cent, 
the  emotion  which  has  sent  many 
balls  at  least  .wentv  feet  higher  than 
was  necessarv.” 

LORD  OF  CREATION. 

The  sociologist  again  finds  rich  ma- 
terial in  the  English  police  courts.  A 
husband  put  these  questions  to  his 
wife  a fortnight  ago:  “Have  you 

smashed  a teapot  over  my  head?” 
“I  have.”  “Did  you  threaten  to  stab 
me  with  a knife?”  “Yes.”  “Did  you 
break  a decanter  over  my  head?”  “I 
did.”  “Have  you  punctured  all  my 
bicycle  tires?”  “I  have.”  “Have 
you  smashed  two  bottles  over  my 
head?”  “I  have.”  These  frank  avow- 
als led  a mere  man  to  ask  why  women 
should  trouble  about  voting:  “The 

hand  that  smashes  the  teapot  over 
the  husband’s  head,  one  would  think, 
rules  the  world.”  Yet  this  woman 
summoned  her  husband  for  assaulting 
her,  which  goes  toward  proving  the 
theory  that  English  women  have  lit- 
tle sense  of  humor.  The  magistrate, 
in  defence  of  his  sex  .dismissed  the 
summons. 

It  is  a question  whether  this  hus- 
band would  not  have  vexed  his  wife 
more  thoroughly  if  he  had  contented 
himself  with  skilful  dodging  and 
silence.  Cf  course  the  temptation  to 
indulge  in  repartee  was  great,  and  he 
is  perhaps  to  be  excused  for  assisting 
in  filling  the  air  with  moving  things. 
But  we  remember  the  case  of  Mr. 

■ Nathan  W.  Chezen  of  Chicago,  who 
obtained  five  months  ago  a divorce 
against  his  wife  because  she  had  de- 
serted him.  And  why  did  she  leave 
the  man  whom  she  had  chosen  from 
ail  other  men?  Because  he  would 
not  talk  back,  no  matter  how  ingen- 
iously she  tried  to  irritate  him.  He 

did  not  even  grin  in  an  exasperating 
manner;  he  heeded  not  the  storm  that 
howled,  and  thus  he  recalled  the 
philosophic  behavior  of  Socrates  on 
a peculiarly  trying  occasion. 


who  speak  searches  Concerning  tbe  I’orsoiui  1 i ty 


Jesus  Christ”  (Dijon,  1820.) 

A DISTINGUISHED  GUEST. 

Inasmuch  ns  the  Maharaja  of  Ilnro- 
dn,  "unassuming,  democratic,  and  wear- 
ing clothes  cut  in  the  English  style,” 
will  visit  Boston  It  is  pertinent  to  in- 
quire ^nto  the  difference  between  a raja 
and  a maharaja,  that  there  may  be  no 
disconcerting  mistake.  Ilaja  was  the 
tide  given  originally  in  India  to  a king 
or  prince,  but  in  later  times  the  title 
was  extended  to  petty  chiefs  or  digni- 
taries, or  conferred  as  a title  of  nobil- 
ity. Raja  is  the  usual  designation  of 
Malay  and  Javanese  chiefs  or  rulers. 
(The  Hindi  word  is  cognate  with  the 
Latin  “rex"  and  the  old  Irish  “ri”  or 
“rig,”  with  which  our  word  “rich”  is 
not  disconnected.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  there  are  many  rajas,  as  there  were 
hundreds  of  kings  in  one  battle  in  Ire- 
land, as  there  are  hundreds  of  princes 
today  in  Russia. 

But  a maharaja  is  a “great  king,” 
and  it  is  the  title  of  only  certain  Indian 
princes.  “Maha”  means  great,  hence 
the  Hindi  word-,  “mahajun,”  great  man, 
means  money  lender  or  usurer;  mahat- 
ma— “maha”  and  “atman”  soul — means 
a person  endowed  with  preternatural 
powers.  Mahatmas  have  visited  Bos- 
ton ; no  doubt  there  are  two  or  three 
among  us  today  working  wonders  in 
their  quiet,  inscrutable  way.  A ma- 
haraja, then,  is  the  real  thing,  whether 
he  wear  a gorgeous  costume  stiff  with 
rubies  and  diamonds  and  ropes  of  pearls 
or  an  English  check  suit  with  a derby 
and  spats.  His  wife  is  a maharanee — 
“great  queen.” 

Our  impressions  of  rajas  and  ma- 
harajas have  been  derived  chiefly  from 
Southey’s  “Curse  of  Kehama,”  wild 
tales  of  life  in  India,  and  comic  operas. 
We  remember  with  particular  pleasure 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Dixey  many  years  ago 
as  the  Raja  in  a most  fantastic  piece. 
Yet  we  doubt  whether  the  Maharaja  of 
Baroda  would  have  recognized  the  type, 
and  in  turn  he  no  doubt  will  disappoint 
many  who  expect  to  look  on  something 
like  an  amiable  Mourzouk,  or  Gineral 
Jung  Bahawther,  as  described  by 
Thackeray’s  Mr.  Molony  : 

This  Gineral  great  then  tuck  his  sate. 
With  all  the  other  ginerals; 

(Bedad  his  troat,  his  belt,  his  coat, 

All  bleezed  with  precious  minerals;) 

And  as  he  there,  with  princely  air, 
Recloining  on  his  cushion  was, 

All  round  about  his  royal  chair 
The  squeezln  and  the  pushtn  was. 


AN  OLD  SELL. 

“The  Orient  Correspondenz  has  just 
made  public  the  text  of  a letter  writ- 
ten by  Publius  Lentulus,  an  officer  of 
Pontius  Pilate's  court  to  the  Roman 
Emperor.”  The  New  York  World  of 
the  14th  published  a full  translation  of 
the  letter,  “which,  as  announced  exclu- 
sively in  the  World  last  week,  was  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  library  of  the 
Lazarist  Fathers  in  Rome.” 

“Recently  discovered !”  We  are  sur- 
prised that  our  well-informed  contem- 
porary was  caught  by  an  ancient  sell. 
This  letter  giving  a description  of  the 
personality  of  the  Saviour  is  merely  a 
variation  of  the  letter  of  “Publius  Len- 
tulus, proconsul  in  Judea,”  addressed 
to  the  Senate  shortly  before  the  cruci- 
fixion on  Calvary.  According  to  the  old 
story,  the  letter  was  found  in  the  arch- 
ives of  the  Roman  Senate  by  one 
Eutropius.  It  was  long  ago  determined 
that  this  Lentulus  was  a wholly  ficti- 
tious person ; that  the  letter  was  a 
fabrication  of  the  middle  ages.  A manu- 
script copy,  with  a portrait  dated  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  in  the  library 
at  Jena,  and  copies  were  well  known 
in  other  European  libraries:  that  of 
•Tena  was  in  a manuscript  volume  of  the 
l gospels  on  vellum.  The  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  volume  after  volume  two  cent- 
uries and  more  ago,  and  it  has  been 
I translated  into  many  languages.  The 
version  published  by  the  World  contains 
a more  minute  description ; the  fabrica- 
tion is  generally  more  elaborate ; and 
the  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Emperor, 
not  to  the  Senate.  There  is  a long  and 
interesting  account  of  the  fraud  in 
Gabriel  Peignot’s  “Historical  Re- 


dtfli  aches  and  sli  follnif  pains?  Why 
chow  when  the  Jaws  of  the  old  com- 
panions In  chewing  are  forever  a? 
rest?  We  dig  our  graveH  with  our 
teeth,  and  when  the  teeth  are  gone 
why  should  we  welcome  new  tools  to 
dig  deeper  holes?  Alphonse  Karr 
said  we  begin  to  die  with  the  loss  of 
the  first  tooth.  Tho  nrt  of  preparing 
for  death  Includes  the  willingness  to 
rlxl  one’s  self  gradually  of  things. 
Among  these  things  once  valued 
highly  are  teeth. 


LATE  TEETH. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  William 
Sposede,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
Windham,  Me.,  awoke  on  his  95th 
birthday,  May  9,  and  gleefully  told 
his  friends  soon  after  breakfast  that 
he  was  cutting  a new  set  of  teeth.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Sposede  lost  his 
teeth  many  years  ago  and  was 
obliged  to  “gum”  his  food,  but  even 
healthy  and  young  savages  have 
found  delight  in  grinding  their  teeth 
uniformly  down  horizontally  to  the 
gums,  and  women  seen  by  Vancouver 
at  Trinidad  Bay  had  their  teeth  re- 
duced below  this  level.  Mr.  Sposede 
cannot  plume  himself  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  only  one  made  famous 
by  such  a dental  phenomenon.  Zan- 
cles,  a citizen  of  Samothrace,  had 
new  teeth  come  up  after  he  was  104 
years  old.  Tl  e Lord  Michael  de  Ro- 
magnano,  over  90  years  old,  cast  his 
teeth,  and  almost  a complete  new  set 
succeeded — this  was  in  the  days  of 
Louis  Duke  of  Savoy.  A still  more 
wonderful  thing  happened  in  1372  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  residing 
above  the  Rhine.  One  of  his  grind- 
ers fell  out  while  he  was  asleep,  and 
another  immediately  came  in  the 
room  of  it.  “which  was  the  greater 
wonder  to  those  that  were  about  him, 
seeing  the  Emperor  at  that  time  was 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.”  We  al- 
lude carelessly  to  these  interesting 
facts  (after  several  hours  of  painful 
research)  to  show  that  Mr.  Sposede 
[Should  not  be  unduly  exalted.  There 
have  been  others. 

But  why  should  not  a man  past  75 
be  content  with  spoon  food?  Has 
green  corn  a charm  for  him  after  80  ? 
What  pleasure  can  he  find  in  the  re- 
turn of  molar,  masticatory  and  ca- 
nine teeth,  with  the  attendant  care  of 
looking  after  them  and  the  possible 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A lad  of  18  years  betrothed  to  a girl  i 
a year  younger  breaks  off  the  engage-  ! 
ment  and  weds  her  mother,  a woman  42  , 
years  old.  Naturally  the  superficial  hold 
up  hands  of  amazement  nt  such  folly,  i 
Listen,  however,  to  the  lad’s  defence  of  | 
himself.  It  appears  that  his  sweetheart 
scolded  him  undeservedly,  at  least,  so 
he  and  the  mother  thought.  Talking  the 
matter  over,  the  mother  and  the  lad 
grew  confidential,  aud  in  the  course  of 
a few  days  they  found  out  that  they 
loved  each  other.  The  woman  of  42 
looks  as  though  she  were  only  25.  "She 
knows  how  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  mend 
clothes  and  keep  house,  and  that’s  more 
than  a majority  of  the  young  girls  of 
the  present  day  know,”  said  her  be- 
trothed. 

It  all  depends  on  what  a young  man 
wishes  in  a wife.  Some  insist  that  the 
happiest  marriages  are  those  in  which 
the  wife  has  a maternal  feeling  for  her 
husband,  a desire  to  take  care  of  him  I 
in  every  way ; to  make  him  comfort-  ! 
able ; to  shelter  him  from  the  storms  of 
life.  For  this  reason  certain  women  are 
drawn  irresistibly  toward  younger  men, 
men  of  an  unusually  amiable,  affection- 
ate, confiding,  clinging  disposition. 
These  women  spend  their  life  in  doing 
everything  -in  their  power  for  the  hus- 
band. The  intensity  of  their  affection  ! 
keeps  them  young.  Conscious  of  the  dis- 
parity in  age,  they  are  the  more  care- 
ful in  toilet  and  dress,  whereas  a young 
beauty,  after  a few  years  of  wedlock, 
having  caught  her  man,  cumbered  about 
household  duties,  may  easily  become 
slipshod  and  unappetizing.  The  woman 
that  makes  herself  indispensable  to  a 
man  works  a surer  and  more  subtle 
spell  than  she  win  relies  solely  on  her 
personal  attractioiis. 

More  than  on.e  a widower,  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  sweetheart 
of  his  son,  has  found  her  so  much  to 
his  taste  that  he  has  married  her.  The 
young  woman  in  these  instances  is  gen- 
erally accused  of  worldliness,  yet  she 
may  have  found  in  the  father  qualities 
of  manhood  that  she  had  sought  for 
vaiuly  in  the  son.  A young  man  is  often 
advised  to  study  the  character  of  the 
mother  before  he  proposes  marriage  to 
the  daughter,  and  if  the  mother  be  un- 
duly bulbous,  or  if  her  face  resemble  a 
stewed  prune,  he  is  warned  that  the 
daughter  may  be  in  time  a second  edi- 
tion. If  the  mother  be  young  in  face 
and  figure  and  have  all  the  accomplish- 
ments named  by  the  lad  of  whom  we 
have  just  spoken,  why  should  he  not 
marry  an  actuality  instead  of  a possi- 
bility? It  may  here  be  said  that  a 
woman  who  has  taken  care  of  herself 
mentally  and  physically  is  most  pleasing 
and  seductive  at  40.  She  knows  the 
meaning  and  the  worth  of  life,  the  petty 
vanity  and  the  selfishness  of  man.  She 
then  wastes  no  time  in  experiments, 
and  she  prefers  a lad  whom  she  can 
quietly  mould  and  fashion  to  a confirmed 
bachelor  or  to  a widower,  who  would  in 
the  course  of  time  speak  regretfully  of 
the  loss  of  his  first  wife. 

wt  a-  <-j  / y 'foe 

A BOGUS  TRAMP. 

Again  our  old  friend,  the  college 
graduate,  has  turned  up,  not  this  time 
as  a bunco  steerer  or  gentleman  bur- 
glar, but  as  a tramp.  He  was  found 
in  a schoolhouse  at  night,  heating 
water  on  the  stove  so  that  he  could 
take  a bath.  I'he  sociologist  might 
say  that  this  point  in  descriptive  de- 
tail does  not  prove  that  the  tramp  Is 
a college  graduate,  and  that  the  dis- 
closure of  his  purpose  may  seriously 
affect  his  standing  among  his  com- 
panions of  the  road.  The  tramp  saw 
"problems  on  a blackboard.”  His  eyes 


flashed.  He  seized  a piece  of  chalk, 
exclaimed:  "Those  problems  make 

me  think  of  my  college  days,”  and 
rapidly  solved  all  of  them.  It  is  a 
pretty  story,  though  the  tramp  did 
not  burst  into  tears,  did  not  refuse  to 
tell  his  name  and  thus  bring  disgrace 
or.  white-haired  parents.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  any  parents  should  be 
proud  of  a son  who,  after  he  has  been 
graduated,  can  solve  problems  in  al- 
gebra or  in  the  higher  arithmetic. 

This  particular  tramp  said  that  he 
was  a machinist  out  of  work  and 
talking  to  a city  where  he  expected 
to  obtain  employment.  Then  he  is 
not  a genuine  tramp.  No  tramp 
worthy  the  name  walks,  rides,  swims, 
or  is  carried  to  obtain  Work.  There 
are  educated  men  who  tramp  for  the 
love  of  it.  We  know  one,  who  once 
in  four  or  five  years  appears  here 
suddenly,  clothed  in  highly  respect- 
able and  conventional  dress,  and  is 
welcomed  at  a club — not  with  one. 

He  has  the  fever  to  wander,  to  sleep 
in.  the  open,  to  rough  it,  to  escape 
from  all  that  which  is  prescribed.  In 
the  old  days  tramps  were  the  heroic 
adventurers  who  sought  the  Indies, 
sailed  the  Spanish  Main,  were  tanned 
or  killed  under  a blazing  sun.  Those 
days  were  over  long  ago.  As  Henley 
said  of  George  Barrow:  "There  was  no 
more  use  in  sailing  for  Javan  and 
Gadire;  but  at  home  there  was  high-( 
ways  in  abundance,  and  what  is  your 
genuine  tramp  but  a dry-land  sailor?” 
Hazlitt,  Stevenson  and  Richard  F. 
Burton  were  born  tramps,  and  if  you 
wonder  at  the  mention  of  Hazlitt's ! 
name  read  his  essay  “On  Going  a Jour- 
. ney.” 

It  is  said  that  the  word  “tramp” 
was  used  in  slang  in  the  eighteenth  I 
century  to  denote  one  walking  about 
from  place  to  place;  one  on  the  look- 
out for  employment;  and  Scott,  in 
"The  Heart  of  Midlothian,”  intro- 
duced the  phrase  "Idle  tramper.”  The 
man  who  hears  the  call  of  the  road, 
whether  he  be  emancipated  college 
graduate  or  plain  bum,  does  not 
tramp  in  search  of  work.  Any  self- 
respecting  tramp  will  at  once  admit 

this.  

OFF  WITH  HIS  HEAD! 
Ex-President  Logbet  did  not  believe 
I in  capital  punishment  and  he  commut- 
j ed  a sentence,  whenever  possible,  to 
penal  servitude.  Furthermore,  as  the 
prison  of  La  Roquette  has  disappeared 
there  seemed  to  be  no  place  for  the 
erection  of  the  guillotine,  known  famil- 
iarly as  “the  widow.”  The  executioner 
had  no  address.  Fallieres  is  now  Pres- 
ident ; he  believes  in  enforcing  the 
death  penalty,  and  he  will  begin  with 
a double  execution.  Thus  one  of  the 
sights  of  Paris  would  be  restored  if 
the  prefect  of  police  were  not  opposed 
to  the  spectacle  and  ready  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  windows  that  command  a 
; good  view. 

That  the  guillotine  was  invented  by 
I)r.  Guillotin  is  a popular  error  which 
will  not  die.  Another  popular  error 
is  that  he  was  decapitated  by  the  ma- 
i bine,  that  be,  like  the  famous  engi-; 
neer,  was  “hoist  with  his  own  petar.”j 
He  merely  proposed,  as  a deputy  to  the 
National  Assembly,  that  decapitation, 
up  to  that  time  used  only  for  nobles, 
should  be  the  sole  method  of  capital 
punishment,  and  he  suggested  the  adop- 
tion of  a machine  used  for  this  purpose! 
in  Italy,  Scotland,  and  in  at  least  one 
English  town.  In  an  old  book,  “The 
Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles,”  a series 
i of  pictures  by  Lucas  Cranach,  pub- 
lished in  the,  16th  century,  St.  Matthew 
is  represented  as  being  decapitated  by 
a guillotine.  The  lines  of  Byron, 
therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
French  doctor  : 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen! 

(Signs  of  true  genius  and  of  empty 
pockets.) 

On'1  makes  new  noses,  one  a guillotine. 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them 
In  their  sockets." 

As  for  Guillotin,  he  lived  to  found 
the  Academy  Medicine  and  he  did  not 
die  till  1814,  some  years  after  a silver 
machine  named  after  him  was  used  in 
*»d  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  aspara- 


gus. And  so  there  is  the  surgical  guil- 
lotine, and  there  is  the  guillotione  for 
cutting  the  edges  of  books,  paper, 
straw,  etc.  Furthermore,  during  the 
French  revolution  the  guillotine  cravat 
was  in  fashion. 

Nor  was  the  guillotine  first  used  by 
revolutionists  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
The  first  man  beheaded  by  it  was  an 
ordinary  thief,  Pelletier,  and  the  work- 
men employed  in  building  the  machine 
struck.  They  wished  higher  wages  on 
account  of  the  “melancholy  character 
of  the  work,”  and  as  the  authorities 
were  in  a ' ry  the  wages  were  raised. 

There  are  many  and  dreadful  books 
on  the  punishments  inflicted  in  this 
world  from  the  earliest  days,  and  a 
bibliography  of  all  the  stories,  poems, 
slang  terms  connected  with  the  guillo- 
tine, from  the  Elder  Dumas’  “Woman 
with  the  Velvet  Collar,”  which  is  sin- 
gularly like  a tale  by  Washington  Irv- 
ing, to  Villier  de  l’lsle  Adam’s  “Secret 
of  the  Scaffold,”  is  much  to  be  desired. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  de- 
scription of  guillotining  surpasses  in 
cool  horror  Thackeray's  account  of  the 
hanging  of  Courvoiser  in  1840 — public 
executions  in  England  were  not  aban- 
doned until  1868,  when  a Fenian,  Mi- 
chael Barrett,  suspected  of  being  a 
principal  or  aceomp-.ce  in  the  Clerken-  j 
wall  affair,  was  hanged  in  front  of  the  I 
Debtors’  Door,  Newcastle.  Nor  is  the  ! 
slang  connected  with  the  guillotine  less 
horrid  than  the  allusions  to  the  gal- 
lows, such  as  dancing  upon  nothing, 
to  do  a Newgate  hornpipe,  to  die  of 
hempen  fever,  to  kick  the  wind,  to  take 
a vegetable  breakfast,  etc.  Some  spec- 
ulate curiously  concerning  conscious- 
ness after  decapitation,  and  experi- 
ments are  still  made,  but  many  believe 
the  method  of  execution  is  less  painful  j 
and  more  humane  than  the  putting  of  a 
condemned  man  into  an  electric  chair. 

CONCERT  FOYER 

An  Attempt  to  Revive  Ballet 
Dances  That  Charmed 
30  Years  Ago. 


EXPERIMENT  WILL  BE 
NOTED  WITH  INTEREST 


ing  cough  after  she  left  tile  stage. 
What  was  the  title  of  this  extraordi- 
nary book?  “Irish  Amy,”  “Tim  the 
Scissors  Grinder,"  “Dick  and  His 
Friend  Fidtts”  were  on  the  same  shelf. 
In  this  story  of  the  ballet  girl  all  the 
other  persons  connected  with  .he  stage 
lived  in  a shocking  manner  and  died 
miserably,  with  the  sheriff  or,  r.ne  side 
of  the  4oSd  and  Satan  on  the  other. 

Yet  The  Herald  a few  weeks  ago 
published  an  account  of  the  last  hon- 
orable years  of  Therese  Valdau,  who 
died  at  Dresden  in  her  100th  year.  For 
48  years  she  danced  on  the  stage  of 
the  Dresden  Opera  House--the  Saxons 
are  a patient/f  long-suffering  folk.  She 
was  the  pride  of  many  grandchildren, 
for  her  daughter  had  married  a rich 
manufacturer  and  given  her  a home; 
and  the  old  lady  was  noted  for  her 
"remarkable  ability  to  stow  away  full 
meals  and  drink  old  wines.” 

Then  there  was  Mile.  Duvernay  who 
lived  to  be  80  years  old,  and,  as  the 
widow  of  Lyne-Stephens  and  a devout 
Roman  Catholic,  gave  most  liberally 

to  all  charities.  There  was but 

the  list  is  a long  one  of  those  that 
saved  their  money,  if  not  their  souls; 
of  pious  old  dancing  women  who  left 
their  wealth  to  hospitals,  and,  alas,  of 
once  graceful  and  poetic  dancers  of 
dissolute  or  blameless  life  who  died 
very  old  in  distressing  poverty. 


An  illustrated  copy  of  Bunyan's 
“Pilgrim's  Progress”  was  the  delight 
and  the  terror  of  our  boyhood-  The  j 
portraits  of  Apollyon  and  a giant  oi 
two  were  probably  first  among  the  | 
pictures  that  gave  us  shivers,  though 
there  were  some  in  the  Boydell  Shake- 
speare and  in  the  Verplanck  Shake- 
speare that  we  did  not  like  to  study 
when  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
room,  and  we  even  now  involuntarily 
look  over  the  shoulder  Vrhen  w-e  think 
of  the  Witch  of  Endor  as  portrayed  in 
“Women  of  the  Bible.”  But  there  were 
fine  landscapes  in  this  “Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  and,  above  all,  there  was  a 
wonderful  picture  of  Vanity  Fair.  It 
was  wonderful  then.  Now  that  we 
have  lived  for  many  years  in  Vanity, 
the  town  where  this  fair  is  held  as  it 
was  when  Christian  and  Faithful  saw 
it.  and  for  5000  years  or  more  before 
them,  perhaps  this  picture  would  not 
seem  so  wonderful.  We  think  it  was 
by  Cruikshank.  On  one  stage  in  a 
lane  opera  singers  were  bawling  ana 
gesticulating,  and  on  another  there 
was  dancing  by  women  in  the  shortest 
of  petticoats.  There  is  nothing  about 
opera  or  ballet  in  the  text.  Bunyan 
wrote:  “And  as  in  other  fairs  of  less 

moment,  there  are  the  several  rows 
and  streets  under  their  proper  jpames, 
where  such  and  such  wares  are  vend- 
ed: so  here  likewise  you  have  the 
proper  places,  rows,  streets  (viz., 
countries  and  kingdoms)  where  the 
wares  of  this  fair  are  soonest  to  be 
found.  Here  is  the  Britain  row,  the 
French  row,  the  Italian  row,  the  Span- 
ish row,  the  German  row,  where  sev- 
eral sorts  of  varieties  are  to  be  sold. 

The  artist  made  us  believe  that  the 
chief  vanity  of  Italy  was  the  opera, 
and  that  of  France  was  the  ballet. 

The  picture,  of  course,  aioused  in  I 
us  a wild  desire  to  see  a ballet  girl, 
but  in  the  early  sixties  ballet  dancing 
was  seldom  allowed  by  the  selectmen 
in  the  town  halls  of  villages  -.long  the 
Connecticut  river. 

There  were  Sunday  schol  books  that 
fed  this  desire,  although  the  ballet  girl 
was  beaten  by  a cruel  taskmaster,  and 
she  died  after  a hard,  sad  life,  convert- 
ed at  the  end  by  a city  missionary. 

Tlie  natural  depravity  of  healthy 
boyhood  led  us  to  skip  the  pages  that 
described  her  few  months  with  r.  haelc- 


At  last  we  saw  a live  ballet  girl  in  ac- 
tion on  the  stage.  It  was  in  Boston  at 
the  old  Theatre  Comique,  where  panto- 
mimes by  Maffit  and  Bartholomew  were 
performed.  We  do  not  remember  her 
name,  but  the  girl’s  face  haunts  us  still. 
She  was  clad  in  the  conventional  ballet 
costume,  and  when  she  first  came  on 
the  stage  we  looked  nervously  at  our 
companions,  two  middle-aged  men  of 
good  and  regular  standing  in  a Congre- 
gational Church.  Their  eyes  were  glued 
to  the  stage.  If  a professional  kidnap- 
per had  lured  the  boy  from  the  theatre, 
they  would  not  have  noted  his  absence. 
Directly  in  front  of  us  sat  a thick- 
necked young  fellow,  a pulpy  blonde, 
who  examined  the  dancer  with  the  ut- 
most care  through  an  opera  glass,  which 
at  last  he  put  down  with  the  remark 
to  his  friend:  “She  has  a very  fair 

figure.”  In  the  innocence  of  youth  we 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
wicked  young  man.  who  was  probably 
robbing  his  employer’s  till. 

Some  years  afterward  we  saw  Fanny 
Bean  as  Columbine.  She  was  the  first 
of  our  stage  loves,  and  we  read  this 
winter  with  a thrill  that  she  appeared 
in  a New  York  police  court  pefiniless. 
yet  willing  to  dance  if  she  could  only 
find  an  opportunity. 

Then  there  was  “The  Black  Crook”  in 
its  early  years.  Did  any  of  our  readers 
see  it  when  it,  was  produced  here  at  the 
Columbia  only  10  years  ago.  There  was 
talk  this  week  about  various  productions 
of  the  once  famous  spectacular  play, 
and  a man  who  had  never  seen  it  asked 
incredulously:  “Was  there  anything  to 

remember  in  it?”  Anything  to  remerh-  , 
ber?  As  though  the  memory  of  those 
dancers  would  ever  fade!  Then  there 
was  the  dialogue. 

Znmlel— A sitifile  soul,  a single  yenr;  a hun- 
dred souls,  a hundred  years.  'Tis  in  your 
power  to  lire  forever. 

Hertzog — Forever  ? 

Znmlel— Aye.  forever!  But  if  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  no  soul  eotues  wailing  to  the  gates 
of  hell,  thy  soul  is  lost. 

Yet  if  “The  Black  Crook”  were  to  be 
revived  today  in  all  its  splendor,  with 
all  the  dancers  that  appeared  in  the  pro- 
ductions. Marie  Bonfanti.  the  Majiltons 
and  the  rest  of  them,  would  it  draw 
audiences  such  as  it  onefe  drew?  There 
surely  would  not  be  the  hysterical  pro- 
tests that  advertised  it  far  beyond  the 
imaginative  flight  of  any  press  agent. 

The  ballet  as  a stage  entertainment  of 
■ any  real  dramatic  significance  has 
passed  away.  In  England,  they  say, 
there  will  be  an  effort  this  season  at 
Covent  Garden  to  revive  an  interest  in 
it  as  a form  of  dramatic  art.  There 
have  been  and  there  are  gorgeous  spec- 
tacles called  ballets  at  the  Alhambra 
and  the  Empire.  A London  critic  ad- 
mits that  at  the  shows,  “as  much  jus- 
tice as  our  municipal  censors  will  pei  - 
mit  is  done  to  the  human  form,  while 
the  series  of  pictures  with  their  delicate 
and  bold  color  schemes  ravish  the  eys. 
There  Is  also  music  that  delight  the  ear; 
but  of  real  dramatic  significance  there 
is,  as  a rule,  very  little.  The  stories  of 
the  slightest  description,  their  relation 
is  carried  out  in  snatches,  and,  more- 
over, thev  are  often  so  ill-adapted  for 
explanation  by  gesture  that  without  a 
synopsis  they  are  unintelligible  to  the 
spectator."  There  is  talk  of  a new  de- 
parture. “Now  a new  departure  in  the 
theatrical  world  always  means  a return 
to  former  successful  methods,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  ballet  will  largely  depend  on 
the  amount  of  significance  infused  into 
the  scene.  In  other  words,  there  will 
have  to  be  a direct  appeal  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  of 
the  spectator.  The  serious  side  of  ballet 
must  be  revived,  and  pantomime  and 
story  must  be  restored  to  their  proper 

P*Mi\  Conried  produced  Delibes'  “C’op- 
pelia,''  a ballet  with  a story  and  with 
dramatic  significance  April  13.  1904.  The 
ballet  was  first  performed  here  by  the 
National  Opera  Company  in  1SS7.  Mr. 
Conried’s  production  was  peculiar  in 
this  respect:  Tlie  instrumentation  was 

not  by  Delibes;  it  was  by  some  heavy- 
handed  rubber-booted  man  of  routine. 
This  was  wholly  inartistic  and  impu- 
dent, especially  after  Mr.  Conried's  pon- 
tifical talk  about  his  undying  devotion 
to  art. 

Furthermore,  the  ballet  given  as  an 
afterpiece  to  “B'  Elisir  d’Amore”  was 
cut,  as  something  thrown  in.  The  lead- 
ing dancer,  Miss  Enrico.  Varasi,  was 
young,  pretty,  graceful  and  well  trained 
In  tlie  dance,  but  she  was  not  a 
pantomimist  of  marked  ability,  and 
they  that  supported  her  did  not  provide 
a dramatic  ensemble.  The  performance 
was  first  of  all  an  exhibition  of  dancing. 
A fine  ballet  is  something  more  than 
this.  The  audience  in  19ti4  was  charmed 
by  Miss  Varasi,  but  it  did  not  for  a 
moment  suspect  that  a drama  should  then 


and  tlier  e haVe  been  enacted  in 
mime,  that  a story  should  have  been 
told  by  gesture  and  expressive  dance. 
Therff  may  have  been  some  who  remem- 
bered the  glorious  nights  of  the  ballet; 
some  probably  had  seen  a genuine  bal- 
! let  in  Italy  or,  rather  clumsily  danced, 
j in  a German  opera  house;  but  the  rank 
I and  file  looked  on  “Coppelia”  merely  as 
| an  opportunity  for  a solo  dancer  to  dis- 
play agility.  

The  result  of  the  experiment  at 
Covent  Garden  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  Would  even  Bonfanti,  Mor- 
laechi,  the  Majiltons  deiight  us  today. 

A Londoner  talking  of  a proposed  re- 
vival of  "Les  Cloches  de  Oorneville” 
in  English  suggested  that  the  libretto 
should  be  rewritten.  “Oh,  those  lyrics! 

Yet  they  pleased  us  all  in  the  early 
eighties.  How  happy  we  must  all  have 
been  in  the  early  eighties!  Alas!  Mr. 

W.  S.  Gilbert  and  'Adrian  Ross’  have 
since  then  shattered  ancient  content- 
ments. and  whereas  in  the  old  days  we  [ 
listened  with  joy  to  the  Comte  de  Luce- 
nay  as  he  carolled  his  Valse  Rondo—  ' 

, - Dost  tiiou  remember? 

('Twas  in  Hepteinlieri 

j There  is  the  rock  and  there  is  the  wave: 

O come  again.  Jove. 

Solace  my  pain.  love. 

Tell  me  not  vain  Is  the  hope  that  you  gave, 
we  now  murmur.  'A  pretty  little  mel- 
ody. but.  great  Balbus,  what  poetry!’  ” 
Another  Londoner,  thinking  of  the 
revival  of  the  ballet  at  Covent  Garden 
is  equally  fortunate  in  expression: 

“It  is  a far  cry  indeed  from  the  days 
when  Gluck.  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
were  not  ashamed  to  give  some  of 
their  loveliest  music  to  ballet,  and  the 
later  day  in  which  the  author  of  ‘In-  ! 
goldsby’  could  exclaim  (we  quote  from  i 
memory)— 

What  Iloraee  says  is:  Ehen.  fiigaees 
Ann!  lalmntnr.  l’offtume.  1’oetume — 

Years  glide  away  and  are  lost  lo  me,  IostAo  , 

me! 

Now,  when  1 see  the  girls  dance  on  their  merry 

toes, 

Elsslers.  Duvernays,  Tnglionls  and  Ceritos, 

Sadly  I murmur:  O infill  praeterltos! 
to  our  own  in  London,  when  critical  ap- 
preciation of  ballet  and  the  art  of  the 
danseuse  and  the  mime  can  scarcely  be  ] 
said  to  exist.  * * • There  is  no  reason 
v hy  public  taste  should  not  veer  round  J 
again  to  a critical  feeling  for  an  art- 
form  that  embodies  so'many  of  the  arts 
as  does  the  ballet.  We  remember  Will- 
iam Ernest  Henley  in  this  connection. 

To  him  a pas  by  Pierina  Legnani  was  as 
perfect  a source  of  intellectual  and  emo-  I 
tional  delight  as  a soliloquy  by  Duse  or 
a creation  of  Rodin.” 

There  are  today  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  dancers,  but  the  leading  wom- 
en are  seen  here  incidentally  in  an  en- 
tertainment and  they  are  chiefly  dancers 
of  extreme  and  curious  agility,  or  they 
| depend  on  extraneous  effects.  They  re-  j 
I rr.tnd  one  of  Hazlitt's  description  of  the  I 
1 dancers  lie  saw  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  I 
| 1824: 

“The  French  Opera  dancers  think  it 
graceful  to  stand  on  one  leg  or  on  the  | 
points  of  their  toes,  or  with  one  leg 
stretched  out  behind  them,  as  if  they  : 
were  going  to  he  shod,  or  to  raise  one 
foot  at  right  angles  with  their  bodies 
and  twirl  themselves  round  like  a tee- 
totum. to  see  how  long  they  can  spin, 
and  then  stop  short  all  of  a sudden:  or 
to  skim  along  the  ground,  flatfooted. 
like  a spider  running  along  a cobweb, 
or  to  pop  up  and  down  like  a pea  on  a 
tobacco-pipe,  or  to  stick  in  their  backs 
till  another  part  projects  out  behind 
comrne  des  volailles,  and  to  strut  about 
like  peacocks  with  inflrm.  vain-glorious 
steps,  or  to  turn  out  their  toes  till  their  , 
feet  resemble  apes,  or  to  raise  one  foot 
above  their  heads,  and  turn  swiftly 
round  about  upon  the  other,  till  the  pet-  j 
tlcoats  of  the  female  dancers  (for  I have 
been  thinking  of  them)  rise  above, their 
garters  and  display  a pair  of  spindle- 
shanks.  like  the  wooden  ones  of  a wax 
doll  iust  as  shapeless  and  as  tempting. 
There  is  neither  voluptuousness  nor 
grace  in  a single  attitude  or  movement, 
but  a very  studious  and  successful  at- 
tempt to  show  In  what  a number  ofjun- 
easv  and  difficult  positions  the  human 
body  can  be  put  with  the  greatest  rap- 
idity  of  evolution.  * * * 
appear  in  public  should  be  soft  aud 
level v as  well  as  skilful  and  active,  or 
thev 'ought  not  to  appear  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Miss  Isa- 
dora Duncan,  who  dances  sonatas  and 
svmphonies.  poems  and  pictures  and 
statues,  but  one  dancer  does  not  make 
a ballet.  Furthermore.  It  is  not  l'Jtel.V 
that  she  would  be  allowed  to  revive  here 
an  Interest  in  poetic  dancing,  for  she 
prefers  to  be  emotional  without  the  a,d 
of  shoes  and  stockings.  Think  of  the 
consternation  of  the  Watch 
Society  if  her  apearanee  in  Boston 
were  to  be  announced. 

Perhaps  after  all  it  is  better  to  recall 
in  the  mind  the  names  and  the  dances 
of  the  women  who  delighted  us  when 
we  were  young,  when  there  was  a con- 
flict between  a New  England  conscience 
and  awakened  aesthetic  sentiments. 

Mt ) t*  J j & i? 

A SHIRT  A WEEK.  * 

A woman  obtained  a divorce  from 
her  husband  a few  months  ago  be- 
cause he  refused  to  change  his  shirt 
when  she  bade  him.  The  refusal  was 
considered  by  some  as  cruel  and  in- 
human treatment.  Now  he  is  court- 
ing her  again  and  the  neighbors  say 
that  he  will  change  his  shirt  every 
week,  if  he  is  allowed  to  select  the 
pattern,  and  if  hi6  wife  will  see  to  it 
that  the  shirts  are  properly  washed. 

One  shirt  for  seven  days  may  not 
seem  to  some  a liberal  allowance.  Dr. 
Maginn,  however,  declared  that  any 
nian  should  be  considered  a gentle- 
man for  duelling  purposes  if  he  put 
on  one  ele.an  white  shirt  a week,  and 
\he  pirate's  apprentice,  the  disguised 
hero  in  Artemus  Ward's  story,  when 
stipulating  for  board  and  vashlni , 


nt  his  washing:  consisted  of~S 
shirt  a'  id  a drawer.  There  are  many 
highly  respectful  citizens,  solid  men, 
platfor)  n roosters,  sitters  in  front 
pews  a : funerals  of  prominent  states- 
men. w;  10  wear  only  two  shirts  a week. 
They  d on  a clean  one  on  Sunday  and 
the  otl  ler  on  Thursday  - morning,  an 
unfair  division  of  time,  but  there  are 
few  who  are  willing  to  submit  to  the 
Inconve  ntence  of  going  home  to  make 
the  change  on  Wednesday  precisely 
at  high  noon.  In  summer  they  may 
stretch  a point  and  wear  three.  We 
are  glaid  to  say  that  many  are  grad- 
ually Accustoming  themselves  to  the 
light  "fatigue"  or  "outing"  shirt  and 
are  abandoning  the  starched  abom 
ination. 

We  remember  long  ago  a man  who 
put  on  a clean  white  shirt  every  night 
before  dinner.  Seven  shirts  a week! 
And  each  shirt  had  collar  and  cuffs  at- 
tached. In  those  days  he  was  con- 
sidered a howling  swell.  But  even  he 
did  not  have  a pair  of  suspenders  for 
each  pair  of  trousers. 

We  also  remember  reading  about  a 
singularly  ingenious  invention.  A 
pad  was  arranged  so  that  a dickey  of 
paper  bearing  a close  resemblance 
to  linen  could  be  pulled  off  after  the 
manner  of  a daily  calendar.  The  pad 
was  stocked  for  a week  or  a fortnight, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 

This  question  arises:  If  this  woman 
is  satisfied  with  her  husband  in  one 
shirt  a week,  how  long  did  he  wear  one 
before  she  was  dissatisfied  ? 


A man  rends  one  of  these  books 
oimpended  by  the  kindly  souls  in  the 
Public  Library.  lie  forgets  the  city 
s.nell  and  din.  He  sees  the  old-fash- 
ioned garden,  with  walks  trimmed  with 
box;  there  are  the  old  flowers,  sweet- 
williams,  bachelors  buttons,  mignon- 
ette, cinnamon  pinks,  pansies,  petunins, 
geraniums,  heliotrope,  phlox,  verbenas; 
there  Is  the  old  summer  house,  with  a 
watering  pot  on  one  of  the  forbidding 
seats  and  queer  things  crawling  nil 
around.  He  is  reminded  by  the  books, 
or  he  imagines,  and  in  the  memory  anti 
in  the  Imagination  are  the  only 
true  and  abiding  pleasures.  He  hears 
the  trolley  cars  jangling  over  the 
switch ; the  shout  of  the  huckster  is  in 
the  court,  but  he  Is  in  his  summer 
house  with  the  girl  of  his  youth,  and 
he  cries  out  with  Solomon:  "Awake, 
O north  wind,  and  come  thou  south; 


some  way  or  other  With  tlic  s.-noni, 
student  or  as  a member  of  the  frtoifTv.. 
Mr.  Goodrich  deserves  warm  praise  for 
the  present  prollelency  of  the  orciVestru. 
and  the  use  of  the  school  orchestra  for 
the  performance  was  significant  ns  a 
good  omen  for  the  future.  The  simple 
music  was  sung  in  the  right  spirit  and 
without  any  attempt  to  make  ft  assume 
n fictitious  importance.  What  Is  needed 
more  than  anything  else  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  operatic  exhibitions  Is  thor- 
ough drill  In  the  elemental  principles  of 
dramatic  action,  so  that  there  may  he 
grace  find  ease  In  repose  as  well  us  in 
dramatic  expression.  The  use  of  the 
hands  with  meaning  and  facial  mobility 
should  become  a second  nature;  llie  pu- 
pils should  walk  and  stand  and  sit  with- 
out self-conscientiousness,  if  all  this  be 
not  diligently  taught  and  patiently 
leurned,  any  dramatic  training  for  a spe- 
cial occasion  Is  for  the  most  part  futile, 
and  in  the  theatre  there  Is  no  place  for 
what  Is  kindly  named  "natural  gifts,” 
unless  the  gifts  be  under  artistic  con- 
trol. 

Tliore  was  a large  and  very  applausive 
audience. 

LOCAL  NYMPHOLEPTOI. 

The  New  York  Sun  stntes  gravely, 


thereof  may  flow  out.” 

yvt  tf-y  l 
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“THE  COLDEN  ( 
BY  CONSER' 

Bruell’s  Opera  Performed  for 
Department  of  New  E 
X Jorda 


IN  A GARDEN. 

I.  uv  the.  Mny  bu,Ietin  of  the  Boston 
I itbljc  Library  there  is  a “brief  list  of 
books  for  boys  and  girls  about  garden- 
ing, and  this  list  contains  descriptions 
of  gardens  by  certain  famous  men,  as 
Homer  s account  of  the  garden  of  AJci- 
nous,  the  Tuseulan  garden  described  by 
the  jounger  Pliny,  the  essay  on  gardens 
by  Bacon,  etc.  "Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting descriptions  are  marked  with 
a dagger.  But  we  miss  a reference  to 
. the  garden  of  Cyrus,  the  “splendid  and 
regular  planter,"  whose  “gallant  plan- 
tation" at  Sardis  was  described  by 
Xenophon ; to  the  beautiful  essay  by 
Cowley;  above  all,  to  the  marvellous 
garden  near  Cairo  In  which  Nur  al-DIn 
and  the  young  merehauts  took  their 
pleasure.  The  account  of  this  Cairene 
garden,  a piece  of  paradise,  is  in  “Ali 
Nur  al-Din  and  Miriam  the  Girdle- 
Girl,”  and  what  boy  beginning  the  story 
could  ever  put  it  down  unfinished? 
Listen  to  the  opening  sentences  : “There 
was  once  in  days  of  yore  and  in  ages 
and  times  long  gone  before,  in  the  parts 
of  Cairo,  a merchant  named  Taj  al-Din, 
who  was  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  merchants  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
freeborn.  But  he  was  given  to  travel- 
ling everywhere  and  loved  to  fare  over 
wild  and  wold,  waterless  lowland  and 
stony  waste,  and  to  journey  to  the  isles 
of  the  seas  in  quest  of  dirhams  and 
I dinars;  wherefore  lie  had  in  his  time 
encountered  dangers  and  suffered 
duresse  of  the  way  such  as  would 
grizzle  little  children  and  turn  their 
black  hair  gray.”  With  what  gusto 
Burton  retells  this  tale! 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  point  out 
books  on  gardening  to  the  young  Bos- 
tonians. Few  of  them  will  have  any 
practical  experience  in  hoeing  corn  or 
weeding  onion  beds,  in  struggling  with 
refractory  parsley  that  takes  a mali'- 
cious  pleasure  in  wilting.  The  soil  of' 
the  back  yard  is  poorer  than  that  of 
CiBie  Cod,  and  only  potted  plants  thrive 
iu^oof  gardens.  Nevertheless,  the  chief 
pleasure  in  gardening  is  in  the  imagina- 
non:  and  the  happiest  and  most  sue-  I 
"essfuf  gardener  is  he  that  would  im-  ! 
prove  on  the  work  of  others  as  he  reads  I 
omforl  ably  in  his  city  home.  It  mat- 
ers no:  whether  this  garden  be  flower, 
egetab^e  or  Italian;  The  suddenly  rich 
irder  a j pergola  for  the  summer  palace 
s they  i would  order  another  automo- 
‘ile,  or,  e exclusively  for  railway  sta- 
ion  us  is.  Their  idea  of  a pergola  is 
omethiaig  with  white  columns  of  mar- 
or  t ome  other  stone.  Yet  in  many 
gardens  forty  years  ago  there 
walk  under  growing  plants 
over  trellis  work— a true  per- 
ough  the  word  itself  was  un- 
o the  dwellers  in  the  house. 


Ignaz  Bruell’s  opera  in  two  acts,  “The 
Golden  Cross,"  was  performed  last  night 
in  Jordan  Hall  by  the  vocal  department 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  We 
understand  that  it  was  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  opera  in  Boston.  The  band 
was  the  orchestra  of  the  Conservatory. 
Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  conducted  and  Mr. 
Clayton  D.  Gilbert  was  the  stage  man- 
ager. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Gontran Itichanl  P.  Tobin 

Nicolas C.  Pol  Plancon 

Christina Margaret  Wither 

Theresa Lilia  Ormond 

Bombardon John  J.  Mogau 

“The  Golden  Cross”  was  first  produced 
in  1875  at  Berlin  and  it  won  immediate 
success.  The  simple  s'tory,  with  its  mili- 
tary flavor,  pleased  the  old  Emperor, 
who  also  delighted  in  "The  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment.”  The  opera  was  per- 
formed at  Vienna  early  in  1878,  and  at 
London  in  1878,  when  the  English  ver- 
sion was  prepared  by  John  P.  Jackson 
for  the  Carl  Rosa  company.  In  1888 
(Nov.  19)  the  opera,  was  performed  at 
the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  with 
Mmes.  Seidl  and  Januschowsky  and 
Messrs.  Alvary,  Von  Milde  and  Fischer 
as  the  chief  singers.  The  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music  gave  a performance 
of  it  in  February,  1903. 

The  libretto  of  Mosenthal  is  based  on 
a French  vaudeville  "Catherine,  or  the 
Golden  Cross”  by  Brazier  and  Meles- 
ville,  which  was  popular  in  the  thirties 


. , 1 ue  i\e\v  loi-K  sun  states  grave  y, 

b ow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  Klll  ......  . , , . . . 

hut  with  ill-concealed  admiration,  that 

“Massachusetts  is  subject  at  times  or 
oftener  to  nympholepsy,”  and  the  Sun 
thoughtfully  defines  the  term  for  the 
benefit  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
readers.  “This  is  a divine  and  poetical 
frenzy.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
ordinary  lunacy.  It  usually  takes  the 
I form  of  an  uncontrollable  passion  for 
minding  other  people’s  business.” 

Nympholepsy,  in  its  original  and  re- 
stricted sense,  means  the  state  of  one 
possessed  by  nymphs.  A nympholeptos 
is  one  that  is  rapt  or  entranced,  for  he 
| has  seen  the  beings  whom  it  is  not  law- 
ful to  see  and  live.  These  beings  in 
Greece  were  Pan  and  the  nymphs. 

Who  are  the  nympholeptoi  of  Boston, 
the  enviable  victims  of  a divine  mad- 
ness ! The  bun  no  doubt  would  name 
the  familiar  list  of  anti-imperialists, 
agitators  against  the  misuse  of  the 
Common,  objectors  to  the  12  o'clock 
law.  It  might  also  name  Mr.  Moran, 
for,  now  in  search  of  copy,  the  Sun 
casts  bgnignaut  rays  on  him.  We  re- 
gret to  say  there  are  no  nympholeptoi 
in  Boston  or  in  its  suburbs.  The  wan- 
i derer  in  the  Public  Garden  runs  no  risk 
| ®f  seeing  a nurnph  in  the  brake,  and, 
accustomed  to  the  girl  in  the  fountain, 
he  passes  by  without  shock  to  the 
nerves  or  acceleration  of  heart  action. 

J he  gypsy  moth  has  driven  the  nymphs 
from  the  fells.  The  motor  car  has 
frightened  them  from  the  outer  boule- 
vards. There  may  be  nympholeptoi'  in 
Agawam,  near  Hockanum  Ferry,  on  the 
summits  of  Tobey  and  Florida,  but  the 
last  of  them  in  Boston  left  with  the 
Bacchante. 


THE  HA-HA. 

Mrs.  Burnett,  the  novelist,  now  has 


v me,  wiii.t2.u  woo  m me  mu 

in  Paris  and  was  played  in  German  "«’■  **«■ 

towns.  It  has  been  described  as  an  a ha-ha  on  her  estate  in  Kent,  Eng 

l«e p er ’ s ‘ we d d in  g C fe  s 1 1 vR  1 es° "a ^ tnt™-  *>r  the  benefit  of  Americans  she 

rupted  by  conscription,  and  he  is  about  explains  the  word  in  Country  Life, 
to  be  led  off  to  fight  under  Napoleon  | -In  pIaln  terms,”,  says  the  Sun  editor 

of  literary  notes,  “a  ‘ha-ha’  is  a 
clever  device  invented  by  some  Eng- 
lish gardener  for  keeping  the  park 
deer  from  the  lawn  without  resorting 
to  an  ugly  fence  or  hedge,”  The  de- 
vice was  not  invented  by  an  English 
gardener,  nor  was  it  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  deer  from  the 
lawn.  Otherwise,  this  definition  is 
an  excellent  one. 

The  ha-ha  was.  in  . all  probability, 
a French  invention,  and  the  name 
comes  from  the  French.  In  an  old 
translation  into  English  of  a French 
work  on  gardening,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: "Thorough  views  called  ‘ah, 
ah,'  are  openings  to  the  very  level  of 
the  walks  with  a large  and  deep 
ditch  at  the  foot  which  surprise  and 
make  one  cry,  ‘ah!  ah!”  from  whence 
the  name.”  Nor  does  the  term  “Ha, 


i uyieu  uy  GuiiaciipLiuii,  aim  jic  ia  awin 

to  be  led  off  to  fight  under  Napoleon 
against  the  Russians. 

His  sister  Christina  loves  him  dearly 
and  offers  her  hand  after  two  years  to 
any  suitor  who  will  become  a substitute 
for  her  brother.  Gontran,  a nobleman 
who  has  been  jilted,  sends  Bombardon, 
a sergeant,  to  get  her  pledge,  the  cross 
of  gold.  Two  or  three  years  later  Chris- 
tina and  Theresa  are  nursing  a wounded 
captain,  Gontran, 1 who  is  in  love  with 
the  former,  but  she  will  not  marry  him 
for  she  is  faithful  to  the  substitute. 
Gontran  discloses  his  identity,  but  when 
he  was  lying  and  expecting  death  he 
gave  the  cross  to  a comrade.  Christina 
will  not  believe  this  until  Bombardon  ar- 
rives and  bears  testimony  to  the  truth. 
The  marriage  of  Gontran  and'  Christina 
follows. 

Bruell’s  music  has  this  merit:  It 
Is  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  libretto.  It  is  frankly  singspiel 
music,  and  at  its  best  has  folksong 
character.  “The  Golden  Cross”  musi- 
cally is  in  line  with  operettas  by 
Lortzing  and  Kreutzer,  though  Bruell 
has  not  the  individuality  of  the  for- 
mer. In  this  operetta  he  displays  lit- 
tle or  no  originality.  There  Is  hard- 
ly a melody  that  has  any  distinction; 
there  Is  none  that  haunts  the  memory. 
Nor  are  the  ensemble  numbers  ef- 
fective except  in  a conventional  way. 
[As  a whole  the  music  is  humdrum, 


jury  without  Injury  to  the  view,  it 
| is  a ha-ha  because  It  exolteH  surprise, 
not  mirth,  even  when  a wild  rider 
ftuahed  with  strong  waters  tumbles  I 
Into- it  instead  of  clearing  Jt. 

J 0 tr\ 

Mr.  Robert  Haven  Hchauffler  has  told 
an  expectant  world  certain  secrets  of 
his  craft,  lie  is  the  author,  it  seems, 
of  a “music  novel,”  entitled  “Where 
Bpcoch  Ends,"  an  unfortunate  title, 
for  it  suggests  various  Jocose  re-  I 

marks.  Some  one  must  have  asked 
film  how  lie  gained  his  material. 

"The  reason,"  says  Mr.  Scliaufflor, 

I “‘I  know  my  Chicago  orchestra  so  well 
is  that  l lived  in  the  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago for  four  years  and  studied  the  I 
’cello  with  four  different  ‘cellists  of 
that  organization.  That  was  before 
the  strict  modern  regime,  and  I was 
allowed  to  go  behind  the  scenes  be- 
fore the  concerts  and  during  the  in- 1 
termissions  to  hobnob  with  the  men,  I 
play  on  their  instruments  and  let  ii  j 
all  soak  In.  They  used  to  smuggle  I 
me  into  the  rehearsals,  a tremendous 
privilege,  for  Thomas  would  have 
thrown  me  out  bodily  if  ho  had  hap- 
pened to  turn  around  and  see  me  sit- 
ting there.  I finished  my  studies 
there  with  Bruno  Steindel,  the  great- 
est 'cellist  in  the  world,  and  also  the 
finest  teacher  I've  ever  had  in  any- 
thing, Henry  Van  Dyke  excepted." 

This  is  pleasant  reading  for  Mr. 
Steindel,  and  in  all  probability  the 
tribute  to  him  will  not  ruffle  the 
composure  of  Mr.  Jean  Gerardy,  Mr. 
Jablo  Casals  or  even  of  Mr.  Alwiri 
schroeder.  A true  artist  knows  his  supe- 
riority  over  all  his  colleagues. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  take  lessons 
for  four  years  of  four  different  ’cel- 
lists in  order  to  write  a successful 
music  novel?  Why  should  not  an 
author  struggling  after  realism  study 
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ha,”  appear  with  this  meaning  in 
, English  literature  before  the  publi- 
melodically,  harmonically,  rhythmical-  'jcatlon  of  tbfs  translation,  early  In 

the  eighteenth  century. 


iy. 

'J  is  a safe  work  to  intrust  t > 

served  f£r.an-e£i”blm0ni  anci  aS  SU0’1  iC 
a 1 !YKlu-  They  are  more,  am- 
eve'nmV  S t le  T.  est.  Next  Tuesday 
the  opera  school  of  the  Chicago 
f?0,,I,eS<;  w111  Sive  a performance 
SI-1  t °'  . 11  is  certainly  more  pru- 
dent to  perform  works  that  are  less 


Now  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  ha- 
ha.  It  was  intended  to  be  a bound- 
ary to  a garden  or  a park,  not  to  in- 
terrupt the  view  from  within,  and  so 
arranged  that  it  would  not  be  seen 


.. ~ wurKB  umt  are  jesa  w“a,,6^  ma-c  it  wuuiu  jiul  ue  seen 

Sllen tn&^rfralnlng?1heen  nmshf  r?  & tu»  closely  approached.  As  a rule,  it 


,,  i inc  uuiucn  L.ro^s  is  ex- 

cellent for  training;  the  music  is  not 
be>°nd  the  ability  of  singers  of  ordlnary 
<ibihty;  the  emotions  to  be  portrayed  are 
of  operetta  intensity,  but  at  the  sam» 
time  there  is  sufficient  action.  There 
is  no  better  preparatory  school  for  those 
operatically  ambitious  than  a courke  of 
light  opera. 

The  performance  last  night  should  be 
judged  In  the  ensemble  rather  than  with, 
reference  to  individuals.  As  an  ensemble, 
performance  it  was  indeed  creditable  to 
the  Conservatory.  Every  one  that  took 
part,  or  nearly  every  one.  Is  connected  in 


is  a trench.  The  inner  side  is  per- 
pendicular and  faced  with  stone;  the 
outer  side  slopes  and  is  turfed.  It 
Is  sometimes  a sunk  fence.  But  the 
chief  purpose  is  to  provide  a bound- 


also  the  use  of  the  bassoon,  slide 
trombone  and  other  wind  instru- 
ments? If  Coleridge  had  enjoyed  Mr 
schauffler’s  advantages,  he  would  not 
have  made  the  wedding  guest  beat 
.j  breast  when  he  heard  the  "loud 
bassoon.’  Thackeray  was  much  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  peculiar  tim- 
bre of  this  croaking,  dismal,  spectral 
instrument.  it  will  be  remembered 
that  when  young  Pendennis  and 
Foker  saw  “The  Stranger,"  Francis, 
the  servant  of  the  gloomy  hero,  try- 
JhR  to  cheer  his  master,  exclaimed • 
Hope  is  tlie  nursery  of  life.”  To 
which  the  stranger  replied:  “And  her 
cradle— is  the  grave.”  Thackeray, 
quoting,  added:  "The  stranger  ut- 

tered  this  with  the  moan  of  a bassoon 
in  agony.”  There  was  a novelist  who 
Knew  a bassoon  when  he  heard  it 
But  the  instrument  is  useful  to  the 
poets,  for  it  rhymes  with  "tune,”  as  in 
Tennyson’s  “Come  Into  the  Garden, 
Maud,  in  which  tho  orchestra  to 
which  Maud  danced — “flute,  violin, 
bassoon" — -was  evidently  chosen  for 
the  rhythm  of  the  poet  rather  than 
for  the  composer’s  score  or  dancer’s 
leet.  And  were  we  not  hasty  in  sav- 
ing that  Thackeray  always  knew  the 
bassoon  ? For  in  "Mr.  Molony's  Ac- 
count of  the  Ball"  we  find  these  linos: 
And  Jullien's  band  It  tuck  its  stand,  I 

bo  sweetly  in  the  middle  there. 

And  soft  bassoons  played  heavenly  chunes 
And  violins  did  fiddle  there. 

Did  Mr.  Sehauffler  write  a better 
novel  by  reason  of  preliminary  ’cello 
practice,  his  hobnobbing-  with  the  men 
and  letting*  it  “all  soak  in” — music  or 
beer? — his  running  the  l’isk  of  being 
thrown  out  of  a rehearsal  bv  Theo- 
dore Thomas?  In  other  words,  is  it 
necessary  for  a novelist  who  purposes 
to  write  a novel  in  which  the  char- 
acters are  musicians  to  have  a thor- 
ough and  a practical  knowledge  of 
music? 

The  Councillor,  in  an  old  German  ro- 
mance, observed  that  next  to  hearing 
music,  talking  about  music  was  most 
disagreeable;  but  novels  in  which  the 
Interest  is  intended  to  be  chiefly  musi- 
cal  have  in  their  day  made  a sensation 
and  in  certain  instances  their  dav  lias 
been  one  in  Oriental  speech. 

The  Old  School. 

Fifty  years  ago  a sentimental  novel, 
“Charles  Auchester,”  by  an  English- 
woman, Elizabeth  Sara  Sheppard,  was 
much  discussed.  One  of  the  chief  char- 
acters was  the  genteel  Mendelssohn : 
another  was  David,  the  violinist;  an- 
other, we  believe,  was  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett. Every  now  and  then  the  question  '? 

In  a "Note  and  Query"  column 
Who  was  the  author  of  ’Charles  Au- 
chester, and  will  you  give  a kev  to  the  ' 
characters?"  We  doubt  whether  anv 
wholly  sane  person  could  read  the  book 
today  unless  he  should  go  to  it  in  a 
spirit  of  mockery.  The  author  wrote 
another  novel  dealing  with  music  and 
musicians,  but  its  success  was  not  so 
pronounced. 

“Charles  Auchester”  wk  %,  the  best 
known  novel  about  music  in  . v,  coun- 
try until  some  exceedingly  foollsi.  stories 
about  musicians  by  Elise  Polko,  born 
Vogel,  were  translated  into  English. 

She  had  as  a natural  gift  a beautiful 
mezzo-soprano  voice,  and  she  wished  to 
be  an  opera  singer.  After  studying  in 
Pans  with  Garcia  she  sang  in  the 
Frankfort  Opera  House,  not  long  for 
slio  married  a railway  official,  and  put 
her  musical  emotion  into  prose  and 
poetry.  Her  “Musical  Fairy  Tales,"  ffi 
three  volumes,  were  first  published  n 
ai  ye,ar  ubefore  the  appearance  of 
’<  harles  Auchester,”  but  they  were  not 

t^°«r%heJ?,  ln  ,a?  Ens’-lsh  version  till 
°r  'Years  ater.  And  what  fai  v 
xalcs  they  were.’  A young  and  beauti- 

r,San€L- t,le  S0Pran^  solos  for 
H an  del  when  his  “Messiah”  was  first 
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performed,  and  he  was  at  ms  wits'  end, 
being:  disappointed  in  the  soprano  en-  i 

faged,  whereas  the  soprano  was  the  1 
talian  singing  woman,  Avolio,  who  went 
with  him  from  London  to  Dublin.  There 
were  delightful  misstatements  of  fact  on 
nearly  every  page,  and  some  of  the  love 
stories,  as  those  of  Boieldieu  and  Pergo- 
lese  were  of  a warm  complexion,  so  that 
prudent  fathers  in  those  sterner  years 
might  well  have  hesitated  before  giving 
the  volume  to  susceptible  daughters  and 
growing  sons.  They  were  curious  tales 
of  mawkish  sentiment  and  silly  eroti- 
cism, well  calculated  to  give  any  young 
reader  a false  idea  of  the  lives  of  the 
composers,  and  ot  life  in  general.  Mme 
Polko  wrote  a novel,  “Faustina  ITasse, 
based  on  the  gossip  about  the  great 
singer,  and  the  Lord  knows  that  there 
was  materia!  enough  in  Faustina's  ca- 
reer f«r  a most  sensational  romance. 

] About  the  time  Mine.  Polko's  fairy 
stories  were  translated  into  English  a 
novel  by  a German,  Rau,  with  Mozart 
1 as  the  naughty  hero,  was  Englished. 

1 and  this  book  was  of  no  service  to 
music  or  to  literature. 

Tolstoi’s  Famous  Book. 

Some  of  The  Herald’s  readers  remem- 
ber the  stir  and  the  discussion  excited 
in  1890  by  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker’s 
translation  of  Tolstoi's  “Kreutzer  Sona- 
ta.” The  Russian’s  peculiar  theories 
about  music  are  more  clearly  seen  in 
his  “What  is  Art?”  and  it  is  a pity  that 
the  Sar  Peladan’s  reply  to  this  book  is 
not  better  known,  now  that  it  has  been 
published  for  eight  years.  Tolstoi’s  un- 
happy hero,  Posdnicheff,  found  the  first 
presto  of  the  “Kreutzer  Sonata”  "a  ter- 
; , ible  thing.”  And  so  it  is,  as  it  is  too 
often  played.  But  listen  to  him:  ‘In 

China,  music  is  under  the  control  of  the 
state,  and  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to 
be  Is  it  admissible  that  the  first  comer 
should  hypnotize  one  or  more  persons, 
and  then  do  with  them  as  lie  likes?  And 
especially  that  the  hypnotizer  should  be 
, .the  first  immoral  individual  who  hap- 
r pens  to  come  along?  It  is  a frightful 
t power  in  the  hands  of  any  one  no  mat- 
f ter  whom.  For  instance,  should  they  be 
! allowed  to  play  this  ’Kreutzer  Sonata, 
the  first  presto — and  there  are  many  like 
it— in  parlors,  among  ladies  wearing  low- 
i locked  dresses,  or  in  concerts,  then  fin- 
ish the  piece,  receive  the  applause,  ana 
. , then  begin  another  piece?  These  things 
! should  be  played  under  certain  circum- 
stances, only  in  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
I sary  to  incite  certain  actions  correspond- 
ing to  the  music.”  . , 

Thus  might  the  Prince  de  Chimay  have 
^ spoken  though  we  do  not  believe  that 
,Ir  Rleo  chose  the  “Kreutzer  Sonata 
o work  his  spells.  Count  Tolstoi  evi- 
lentlv  holds  the  opinion  of  the  negro 
>reac:hor  heard  by  Artemus  Ward  in 
Cleveland,  O. : "Whar  there’s  fiddling 

here's  unrighteousness,  and  unright- 
eousness is  wickedness,  and  wickedness 
f sin!  That's  me— that’s  Jones.”  But 
?osdnicheff’s  wife  would  have  been  as 
>aslly  stirred  by  Czerny’s  exercises 
ilaved  on  a piano.  , . 

”Th"  Kreutzer  Sonata  cv  , lustly 


oe  called  a noveFany  more  than  it  can 
be  called  a physiological-psychological 
essay  on  music.  It  is  a zealous  tract, 
and,  as  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  shrewdly 
says,  Tolstoi  traces  in  it  much  more 
accurately  the  influence  of  the  feminine 
jersey  upon  love  and  marriags  than  the 
influence  of  music.  “The  hero  of  the 
work  must  indeed  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely excitable  young  man.  to  have 
been  so  painfully  disturbed  by^  a piece 
of  classical  commonplace  like  the 
‘Kreutzer  Sonata’ ; and  he  must  have 
been  stirred  to  his  very  depths  when, 
later  in  the  evening,  his  wife  and  the 
violinist  played  together  ‘a  passionate 
piece  by— I forget  what  composer— a 
piece  so  passionate  that  it  reached  the 
point  of  pornography,’  which,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  great  Russian,  is  pure 
nonsense.  Music,  as  music,  can  ne\er 
positively  suggest  the  pornographic;  sug- 
gestion onlv  comes  in  with  words,  as  in 
the  song,  dr  with  words  combined  with 
action,  as  in  opera— say  the  garden 
scene  in  ‘Tristan.’  Play  the  whole  of 
the  love  duet  in  'Tristan’  to  a man  ignor- 
ant of  the  story,  and  keep  from  him  all 
knowledge  of  the  words  and  all  sight  of 
the  action,  and  lie  would  not  detect  in 
it  one-thousandth  part  of  the  sex  sug- 
gestion that  we  are  conscious  of  in  the 
theatre.  It  is  amazing  that  novelists 
should  harp  forever  upon  the  supposed 
suggestiveness  of  music,  when  it  is  un- 
speakably feeble  in  this  respect,  com- 
pared with  either  poetry,  prose  or  paint- 
ing."  Mr.  Tucker  translates  Tolstoi  s 
line  “a  piece  passionate  to  the  point  of 
obscenity  ” Now,  music,  without  words 
cannot  be  obscene,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  can  be  any  true 
passion  in  obscenity. 

Mr.  Moore  ami  Music. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  George 
Moore’s  novels,  “Evelyn  Innes"  and  “Sis- 
ter Teresa,”  were  written  to  show  the 
connection  between  sex  and  music  and 
religion.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  laughed  at 
by  some — they  la-ugh  easily,  for  they  are 
inherently  malicious- — as  a blunderer  in 
his  talk  about  music. 

Many  novelists  have  blundered  in  light 
and  passing  allusions  to  an  art.  Even 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  at  home  in  Italy, 
attributed  a most  familiar  opera  to  a 
composer  equally  familiar,  who  did  not 
happen  to  write  the  aforesaid  opera. 
Ouida  represents  the  tenor  in  ’ Moths 
as  singing  choice  melodic  bits  by  Pales- 
trina, and  is  it  not  in  the  same  volume 
that  a gentleman  in  a velvet  coat  plays 
on  a house  organ  excerpts  from  some 
of  Mendelssohn’s  masses”?  Perhaps  the 
phrase  goes  “one  of  Mendelssohn  s 
masses  ” for  we  read  the  novel  several 
years  ago.  tVe  remember  an  English 
i novel  in  which  the  hero  leaned  across  a 
table  and  talked  In  thorough-bass.  Mr. 
Hamerton  referred  to  choristers  chanting 
the  dead  inarch  in  “Saul,”  and  it  is  said 
that  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  a careful 
man  as  a rule  and  an  extraordinarily 
well  informed  man.  said  that  he  had 
found  a dozen  musicians  named  Kreutzer 
in  a biographical  dictionary,  but  no  one 
of  them  was  mentioned  as  the  composer 
of  tiie  Kreutzer  Sonata.  How  often  in 
novel”  do  we  find  allusions  to  orchestral 
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performances  of  ’’sonatas  and  sympho- 
nies ” Mr  George  Moore  has  made  few 
blunders  in  the  two  novels ; those  that  he 
made  are  trifling,  it  may  oe  Tu\tlc 
he  was  coached  musically  by  Mr.  ■ John 
F Runciman  or  another.  It  may  be  that 
he  s”d  the  books,  after  .the  manner 
of  Flaubert,  when  writing  The  temp 
ration  of  St.  Anthony’  and  the  dismal 
nove  that  he  left  unfinished.  This  is 
immaterial.  It  is  of  no  more  importance 
than  the  superficial  resemblance  between 
Mr  Innes  and  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch, 
between  TTlick  and  Mr.  Y, . B.  Yeats. 
How  foolish  it  is  to  say  this  or  that 
prima  donna  sat  for  Evelyn’s  portrait! 
Evelyn  is  like  unto  a composite  photo- 
graph She  is  first  -of  all  an  unmoral 
woman,  who  does  not  know  her  own  mind 
except  that  she  would  fain  live  in  com- 

f°The  chief  interest  in  Mr.  Moore’s  two 
novels  is  not  a musical  interest.  The 
books  are  a marvellous  study  of  a wom- 
an’s soul,  of  her  unconscious,  then  con- 
srious  development. 

Yet  what  passages  there  are  in  Eve- 
lvn  Innes”  about  music  and  its  effect  on: 
listeners.  Mr.  Moore  says  of  Evelyn 
' Sinking  Cherubini  s Ave  Maria  . In 

the  music  itself  there  is  neither  • belief 
......  m-aver  but  a severe  dignity  of  line. 

the  romance  of  columns  and  P?"®tyye}^ 
the  exaltation  of  a “ ” e “ vint(  fh5e 
gradually  she  poured  her  voice  into  tne 
long,  and  her  lips  seemed  to  achieve 
sculpture.  The  lines  of  a Greek  vase 
seemed  to  rise  before  the  eye,  and  the 
voice  swelled  on  from  note  to  note  wUh 
the  noble  movement  of  the s bas i renei 
decoration  of  the  vase  How  excellent 
the  characterization  of  Rosf 
Isolde:  "Very  sweeping,  triumphant 

and  loud,  a fine  braying  of  tiumpets 
from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

* * * Her  Isolde  was  a hurricane,  a 
sort  of  avalanche,  and  lhe  woman  was 
lost  in  the  storm.  She  had  blissed  tbe 
magic  of  the  woman  who.  Pe[*°"al  m- 
our  flesh  and  dream,  breaks  upon  oui 
life  like  the  spring.  Mme’  T‘ Tnnre 
once  told  us  that  she  learned  more 
about  the  composition  of  her  ow  n Isolde 
from  “Evelyn  Innes”  than 
teacher  or  essay.  After  she  appeared  as 
Isolde  in  London  Mr.  Moore  wrote  her  a 
letter  saying  he  had  at  last  seen  his 
ideal, 'but  he  did  not  visit  Mme.  Ternina 
to  discuss  the  character  of  Isolde  with 
her,  although  he  was  invited. 


\l 


The  Element  of  Scandal. 

Evelyn  would  be  as  interesting  a 
study  were  she  described  as  a plaj  act- 
ress or  a painter  or  a novelist.  Her 
chief  struggle  is  with  her  erotic  disposi- 
tion. not  with  music.  The  fact  that  she 
is  an  opera  singer  pleases  all  those  w ho 


wish  to  peer  behind  the  scenes,  to 
haunt  the  stage  door,  to  be  near  the  I 
table  of  the  singer  in  the  restaurant  I 
that  they  may  watch  her  eating  and  t 
overhear  the  conversation.  I, 

Lord  Reggie  says  in  “The  Green  Car-  |>  ; 
nation”:  "Good  people  love  nearing  t ; 

about  sin.  Haven’t  you  noticed  that  , 
although  the  sinner  takes  no  sort  of  in-  | 
terest  in  the  saint,  the  saint  has  always  : 
an  uneasy  curiosity  about  the  doings  ol  I 
the  sinner?”  For  this  reason  there  are 
many  estimable  persons  who  are  eager  j| 
to  read  any  novel  that  treats  of  the  It: 
artistic  life:  they  are  disappointed  when  , 
they  are  not  shocked.  This  led  Mr.  |t 

man  to  say  two  or  three  years  ago  that 
if  the  artist  looks  down  on  the  profane 
crowd,  the  crowd  looks  up  to  the  artist, 
admiring  his  talent  and  envying  his  |j 
“emancipated  moral  senes.  A musical  k 
novel,  he  added,  that  has  not  something  ! 
spicy  would  be  more  or  less  ot  a fraud.  ! 

This  love  of  the  scandalous,  this  in- 
terest in  the  private  life  of  artists,  an  ,1 
interest  compounded  of  vulgar  curios-  ; 
ity  and  a certain  awe,  accounts  for  i 
the  appearance  of  such  musical  novels  4 
as  “The  Diary  of  a Musician,  for  it  i 
was  noised  about  that  the  book  re-  I 
vealed  amorous  adventures  of  young 
Kubelik.  The  rumor  was  absu’rd  and 
injurious  to  the  fiddler,  who  has  a de- 
cent reputation.  The  book  itselt  is  in-  | 
describably  vulgar.  . I 

Another  novel  is  advertised  as  a 
brilliant  satire  on  musical  life  in  New 
York,  with  pen  portraits  of  patron- 
esses. parlor  singers  and  players, 
critics,  all  to  be  recognized  easily  A 
novel  like  "The  Dominant  Strain  is 
wholly  without  true  musical  interest; 
the  hero  happens  to  be  a baritone,  but 
he  might  as  well  be  a cotton  broker, 
as  far  as  the  psychological  treatment 
of  his  character  is  concerned. 

Then  there  are  books  in  which  musi- 
cians are  introduced  or  in  which  there 
is  witty  talk  about  music  and  musi- 
cians. Mr.  Moore  himself  is  often 
happy  ill  epigram,  as  when  he  recently 
characterized  Sir  Edward  Elgar  s mu- 
sic as  “holy  water  in  a German  beer 
barrel,"  but  the  most  amusing  treat- 
ment of  music  in  any  modern  English 
novel  or  satire  is  in  Mr.  Hichens 
"Green  Carnation.”  The  comments  on 
the  opera  as  a fashionable  entertain- 
ment, the  description  of  the  composi- 
tion and  the  performance  of  the  ex- 
traordinary anthem  are  as  delicious  as 
they  were  when  the  book  first  ap- 
peared, a dozen  years  ago.  They  are 
as  fresh  as  the  account  of  the  choir 
proceedings  in  Thomas  Hardys  “l ai- 
der the  Greenwood  Tree.” 


Psychological  Studies. 

Mr.  Newman  said  in  his  article. 
Novelist  and  the  Musician.’?  publish 
a Paris  review  in  1903.  that  there  is  - 


P room  for  a modern  study  Of  the  niusi.  nl 
I temperament— "the  kind  of  thins  Mr 
| Joseph  Conrad  would  do  If  ho  were  u 
musician."  "It  must  be  written  from  the 
insido,  not  from  tho  outside,  by  a man 
who  really  knows  how  an  artist's  life  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  action  Is  shaped 
for  him  by  the  musical  constitution  or 
Ills  brain  and  nerves."  lie  mentioned 
George  Sand's  “Consuelo,"  Balzac's 
"Gnmbnra,"  Stanley  Makower's  "Mirror 
of  Music,"  as  psychologically  excellent 
for  this  reason:  "Wo  see  that  the  char- 
acters are  what  they  are  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  musical.  One  feels  about 
Evelyn  that  she  Is  what  she  Is  not  be- 
cause she  Is  musical,  but  merely  because 
she  is  sexual."  But  because  a woman  Is 
a singer  or  a violinist.  Is  a study  of  her 
life  as  a woman  therefore  the  less  ab- 
sorbing? It  Is  not  because  she  is  a great 
singer  that  she  Is  necessarily  a heroine 
Disguise  or  conceal  it  as  we  may  the 
love  affairs  of  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
ot  dominating  importance.  It  Is  hard  lo 
differentiate  the  psychology  ol'  tho  so- 
prano from  that  of  the  woman.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  thicken  tho  chapters  with 
i artistic  jargon,  to  digress  for  the  sake 
I of  establishing  a theory  or  of  opposing 
| the  tendencies  of  a school.  Tho  novelist 
should  have  "tho  tact  of  omission” 
There  was  a time  when  “The  First  Vio- 
lin" was  thought  to  be  a line  study  of 
musical  life  and  character,  but  today  it 
seems  superficial  and  sentimental,  not  as 
a discussion  u£out  music,  but  as  a repre- 
sentation of  human  life,  A purely  fan- 
tastical story,  as  Turgenioff’s  "Song  of 
'Triumphant  Dove”  seems  far  more  hu- 
man and  alive. 

The  musical  novel  is  at  least  two  cen- 
I turios  old.  Kuhnau's  "Der  Mnsikallsche 
Quacksalber,”  published  in  1700,  is  a 
| biting  satire,  but  it  is  also  a novel,  as 

is  the  novel  by  Ernest  von  Wolzogen, 
in  which  Liszt  is  the  central  figure  and 
singers,  players  and  composers,  as  Felix 
von  Weingartner.  are  amusingly  cari- 
catured. Nor  have  some  of  the  musical 
stories  by  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  been  sur- 
pass, d.  as  "The  Chevalier  Gluck,”  "Don 
Giovanni"  and  other  and  longer  talcs 
by  the  fantastical  composer  and  con- 
ductor. But  in  all  novels  which  treat  of 
musical  life,  the  one  thing  that  gives 
them  vitality  is  the  truthful  portraiture 
of  men  and  women  swayed  by  the  emo- 
tions that  control  all  human  beings. 


arsh  represent*. 

Winds  tile  work  _ _ 
after  all  there  Is  little  reason  why  It 
should  not  be.  To  live  In  a perpetual 
hurricane  would  bo  unpleasant,  but. 
according  to  Dante.  Taolu  and  Fran- 
cesca were  not  divided,  and  lovers 
true  would  be  happy  In  a coal  mine." 
The  choir  will  now  sing  Tony  Pas- 
tor's old  song.  "Dpwn  In  a Coal  Mlne.'' 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  created  I he 
part  of  Zopherlne  in  “Lo  Clown,”  a 
''musical  novelty''  In  two  ai  ts  by  Victor 
(’annul,  music  by  Isaac  do  Camondo. 
at  the  Nouveau  Theatre,  Paris,  April 
- R.  "She  proved  herself  a brilliant 
singer  and  an  actress  to  the  tips  of 
her  lingers."  We  shall  speak  of  the 
opera  Itself  next  Sunday. 

The  Menestrel,  Paris,  says  that  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Nlklsch  have  put  n 
temporary  stop  to  the  negotiations  be- 
tween him  and  the  managers  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  but  that 
they  will  be  renewed  next  year. 

“Twelve  Chants,”  by  Claude  Debussy, 
have  Just  been  published  by  Durand  and 
Fils.  Paris.  They  havo  both  French  and 
English  text  and  there  are  two  edi- 
tions; for  high  and  low  voice.  The  price 
Is  f.S. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mrs.  K.  Louise  Proctor,  soprano; 
Mrs.  Marie  Allen-Klenk,  soprano;  Mrs. 
Valera  Koeppel-Griffiths.  mezzo-soprano; 
Miss  Edna  Ricbolson.  pianist,  and  Mas- 
ter Pepito  Arriola,  pianist. 

Mrs.  Proctor,  who  will  sing  at  the 
testimonial  concert  to  Mr.  John  M. 

IFlockton  on  Monday,  began  her  studies 
with  Mrs.  Helen  Carter  Wright  of  this 
>clty.  She  then  studied  in  New  York 
with  Mme.  Murio-Celli  and  is  now  com- 
pleting her  studies  with  Mme.  J.  P. 
Brown  of  tills  city.  She  is  said  to  have 
a flexible  voice  of  large  range  and  fine 
duality. 

Mrs.  IClenk  will  soon  go  to  Berlin  for 
further  study  and  with  a view  to  oper- 
atic engagements  in  that  city.  She  gave 
her  farewell  Concert  last  month  in 

Wyoming. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  recently  of  Cambridge, 
is  now  in  Paris  studying  for  opera 
with  Mr.  Frank  King  Clarke.  Born  in 
a western  state,  she  studied  in  Boston 
with  Miss  Clara  Munger  and  Mr.  Al- 
fred Giraudet.  She  has  a voice  of  lib- 
eral range  and  rich  quality,  and  she 
also  has  indisputable  dramatic  in- 
stincts. 

Miss  Edna  Richolson  was  born  in 
Chicago  20  years  ago,  and  she  began  to 
study  the  piano  wnen  she  was  6 years 
old.  For  the  last  five  years  she  has 
been  a pupil  of  Mr.  Joseffy,  who  is  said 
to  take  a special  interest  in  her  future. 
She  will  make  her  first  public,  appear- 
ance in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  New  York, 
next  fall,  and  then  play  here  and  in 
other  eitie.s.  She  has  made  a special 
study  of  the  music  of  Brahms,  Chopin. 
Liszt.  Rubinstein  and  Schumann,  and 
Is  said  to  be  "charming,  highly  intel- 
lectual. speaking  five  languages,  and 
an  exceptionally  gifted  mathemati- 
cian.” 

Pepito  Arriola,  a Spanish  boy,  now  7 
years  old,  was  examined  by  "an  erudite 
and  austere  body  of  phrenologists"  in 
Paris  when  he  was  2%  years  old,  and 
the  remarkable  formation  of  his  head 
excited  their  wonder.  At  the  age  of  3 
he  began  to  play  the  niano  and  to  com- 
pose. Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch.  conducting 
n Spain,  became  acquainted  with  him, 
and  securing  for  him  a stipend  from 
the  Spanish  court,  took  him  to  Leipsic. 
For  a year  the  boy  has  been  in  Berlin 
studying  with  Mr.  Moritz  Mayer-Mahr. 
and  on  March  28  he  played  Beethoven’s 
concerto  in  C minor  with  orchestra  at 
a charity  concert  given  in  the  Philhar- 
monic Plall. 

"Slg.  Armando  Lecomte."  an  Italian 
operatic  baritone,  gave  a recital  in  bon- 
bon a short  time  ago.  Is  this  the  Ar- 
mand  Lecomte,  “the  French  baritone,” 
who  gave  a recital  here  in  Steinert  Hall, 
Feb.  5.  1000? 

This  review  of  a concert  published 
m a recent  issue  of  the  Referee,  Lon- 
a£|l,  *ias  a Pleasant  personal  favor: 
Miss  Iona  Robertson  is  heard  to 
greater  advantage  as  a reciter  than 
as  a vocalist,  partly  because  in  sing- 
!nS  she  echoes  her  voice  too  far  back 
in  the  mouth,  but  vivacity  and  intel- 
ligence characterized  her  efforts.  It 
was  an  error  of  judgment,  however, 
to  sing  two  lullabies  by  Inez  Evers  in 
succession,  particularly  as  there  were 
two  other  songs  to  babyhood.  The 
effect  was  too  suggestive  of  a 'moth- 
ers meeting.’  Miss  Robertson  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Janet  Duff  and  Mr. 
l.oudon  Greenlees.  The  former  sang 
with  admirable  emphasis  and  clear- 
ness of  articulation,  and  the  latter 
with  artistic  refinement,  but  lack  of 
intensity  of  expression.  The  vocalist 
.'ho  declares  to  an  audience  ‘My  love 
3 the  flaming  sword  to  fight  through 
he  world’  incurs  responsibilities 
hieh,  vocally,  he  must  live  up  to.” 

And  in  the  Referee  we  find  this 
- -rious  appreciation  of  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  “Francesca  da  Rimin'."  "The 
fantasia  is  a really  very  clear  piece  of 
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LOCAL. 

Pupils  of  Mme.  Yinello  Johnson,  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  Richard  Tobin  tenor; 
Heinrich  Schurmann,  tenor;  Robert 
Seaman,  baritone,  and  Robert  Bruce, 
will  give  an  operatic  recital  in  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  on  Tuesday  evening  at 
7:45  o’clock.  The  programme  wilt  be  as 
follows:  "11  Trovatore,”  act  T..  Miss 

Helen  True  and  Miss  Anna  Lewis;  act 
II.,  Miss  Deborah  Corlew  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Tobin;  Michaels.’ s aria  from  "Car- 
men,” Mrs.  Anna  Lewis:  Elsa's  Dream, 
from  "Lohengrin,”  Miss  Irene  Rimbach; 
"Faust,”  Act  III.,  Miss  Marguerite 
Crosby,  Miss  Florence  Hale,  Miss  Pearl 
Preston,  Messrs.  Tobin  and  Seaman,  and 
"Cavallerla  Rusticana,”  with  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Wallace,  Miss  Preston,  Miss  Hale 
Messrs.  Schurmann  and  Bruce  as  the 
chief  singers.  Mr.  Henri  G.  Blaisdeli 
will  conduct  and  Mr.  James  Gilbert  will 
be  the  stage  manager.  There  will  be  a 
chorus  and  orchestra, 

"Miss  Flirtamine,”  a musical  comedy, 
words  and  music  by  F.  W.  Wodell,  will 
be  performed  by  pupils  of  the  composer 
in  Potter  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  at 
b o clock.  There  will  be  a chorus  of  30 
and  an  orchestra.  The  chief  singers 
will  be  Mrs.  Wodell.  Mrs.  G.  E.  Wash- 
burn. Miss  Myra  Safford,  Miss  Elsie 
Jacobson,  Miss  Teresa  Molley,  Miss  Cora 
C.  M.  Loe,  Messrs.  F.  J.  Farr  F E 
Goddard.  W.  E:  Mills.  S.  A.  Wodell',  a' 
G.  Fletcher,  C.  E.  Mundi. 

The  Verdi  Orchestral  Club  will  give  a 
complimentary  concert  to  Mr.  John  M 
Fiockton,  its  conductor,  on  Monday- 
evening  in  Chickering  Hall.  Mrs.  K. 
Louise  Proctor,  soprano,  will  assist  and 
sing  the  jewel  song  from  “Faust.  Hen- 
scheks  "Spring  Kong"  and  Hahn's  "If 
My  Songs  Had  Wings.” 

The  Boston  Operatic  Society  is  re- 
hearsing De  ICoven's  "Robin  Hood,” 
and  will  perform  in  Jordan  Hall  in  the 
early  fall.  The  society  is  now  a per- 
manent organization,  and  in  a flourish- 
ing financial  condition.  Rehearsals  will 
hold  till  June,  and  will  then  be  discon- 
tinued till  September.  At  the  annual 
meeting  recently  held  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  coming  sea- 
son: Treasurer.  S.  H.  Brice;  secretary 

Miss  Adelle  Scott:  advisory  board 

chairman,  D.  E.  Bowen;  directors,  c' 
E.  Patterson,  Miss  E.  S.  Rose.  H G 
Howard.  Mr.  Herbert  Forrest  Odeli 
has  been  re-engaged  as  musical  di- 
rector. 

The  16th  annual  festival  of  choir 
guild,  fourth  section,  will  be  held  in 
the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  on 
Wednesday.  The  service  will  begin  at 
7:30  P.  M.  Mr.  S.  B.  Whltnev  will  be 
the  choirmaster  and  Mr.  Albert  W 
Snow  will  be  the  organist. 

Pupils  of  Mme.  Gertrude  Franklin 
Salisbury  will  give  an  invitation  re- 
cital in  Potter  Hall  on  Friday  after- 
noon at  3 o’clock. 

The  last  pianola  recital  of  this  sea- 
son is  announced  by  the  M.  Steinert  & 
Sons  Co.  to  take  place  next  Thurs- 
day evening  in  Steinert  Hall.  A 
programme  of  much  interest  has  been 
prepared.  All  the  numbers  have  been 
selected  from  the  compositions  of  Cham- 
rnade.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
pianola  will  be  played  various  of  her 
seldom  heard  piano  pieces.  Mrs.  Annie 


mann)  selection,  "Mile.  Modiste,"  He 
belt;  overture,  "TunnhneuMcr" , seren- 
ade, "Contes  d’ Hoffmann,"  Offenbach; 
Flro  Charm,  Wagner;  waltz,  “Roses 
from  the  South.”  Strauss;  march,  "La 
Matschlrchc,"  Borel-Clero. 

SHADOWED. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  describing 
Berkman’s  leaving  Jail  assert  that  he 
is  to  be  shadowed  the  rest  of  his  life 
by  two  detectives  hired  by  Mr.  Frick, 
whom'  Berkman  attempted  to  kill. 
They  name  the  sum  that  the  detec- 
tives will  receive  each  year.  Other 
newspapers  say  nothing  about  this 
constant  spying.  Some  of  Mr.  Frick’s 
friends  deny  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. » 

Berkmau’s  offence  was  not  only  I 
against  Mr.  Frick,  it  was  agaiygt  the 
state.  The  state  brought  Berkman  to 
trial,  sentenced  him  and  punished 
him.  It  hardly  seems  credible  that 
Mr.  Frick,  who  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tempted assassination  showed  spirit, 
should  now  act  as  a timorous  prince 
of  the  middle  ages,  whose  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  put  an  end  to 
a man  whom  he  feared,  but  who  could 
not  sleep  until  he  was  informed  of  the 
man’s  doings.  Berkman  completed  his 
term  of  punishment  and  was  known 
as  a “model  prisoner”  in  a jail  where 
discipline  is  most  severe.  Even  if 
Mr.  Frick  were  bent  on  shadowing 
him — which  we  doubt — would  he  have 
the  legal  right  to  annoy  a man  against 
whom  at  present  there  is  no  charge 
whatever? 

LUMINOUS  SAUSAGE. 

Prof.  Hans  Molisch  of  Prague  has 
been  able  to  read  a newspaper  by  the 
microbic  glow  emanating  from  a 
sausage.  All  meat,  it  is  said,  con- 
tains the  light  bearing  microbe  and 
the  light  is  greenish  white.  In  sau- 
sages this  microbe  is  not  so  frequent, 
but  when  it  is  found  the  light  is  much 
stronger  than  in  joints,  cutlets,  pot- 
roasts,  etc.  We  read  not  long  ago  of 
a Munich  sausage-maker  who  had 
used  as  material  spoiled  hams,  de- 
cayed sides  of  pork,  second-hand 
sausage  skins,  the  intestines  of  cattle, 
scraps  of  meat  meant  for  dogs.  His 
defence  that  such  ingredients  are  cus- 
tomary in  the  business  is  not  reas- 
suring to  lovers  of  the  imported,  nor 
does  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer 
was  sentenced  to  a fortnight’s  impris- 
onment and  a fine  of  $250  wholly  re- 
store confidence.  The  natural  infer- 
ence is  that  such  sausages  would  shine 
with  an  arc  light  intensity,  but  Prof. 
Molisch  says  that  the  presence  of  the 
luminous  microbe  is  by  no  means  a 
sign  of  decay,  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  meat  unfit  for  the  kitchen. 
This  is  to  be  hegretted.  A sausage 
that  arises  and  shines  should  in  the 
nature  of  things  give  fair  warning, 
but  it  seems  the  sombre,  secretive 
sausage  is  the  one  to  be  put  down 
recklessly.  Even  sausages  have  their 
paradoxes  and  are  more  mysterious 
than  ever. 


Shumway  Greeley,  soprano,  will  sing 
Chaminade’s  "Ritournelle,’’  "Madrigal,  ' 
‘‘Summer"  and  "By  the  Shore."  Com- 
plimentary tickets  may  he  obtained  at 
the  hall. 

THE  “POPS.” 

( This  week,  the  fourth  of  the  “Pop” 
concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  will  bring 
to  an  end  the  conductorshlp  of  Mr. 
Adamowslti,  who  will  be  succeeded  for 
the  next  two  and  one-half  weeks  by 
Mr.  Max  Zaeh.  This  finishes  the  10th 
season  that  Mr.  Adamowski  has  been 
one  of  the  conductors  of  the  “Pop” 

I concerts. 

The  fourth  week  brit.gs  the  first  of 
(the  “College  Nights”  for  next  Tuesday 
evening,  the  22d.  will  be  given  to 
Tufts.  According  to  the  time-honored 
jeonvention,  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  devoted  to  Tufts 
tunes  and.songs.  Monday  will  be  the 
iourth  “Wagner  Night'  and  Wednes- 
day will  bring  the  second  "Herbert 
Night.”  A new  special  night  will  be 
Thursday,  when  the  major,  part  of  the 
programme  will  be  given  to  Tschai- 
kowsky.  The  "Romeo  and  Juliet” 
Fantasia  and  the  "1812”  Overture  will 
be  played,  together  with  waltzes  and 
ballet  music.  The  programme  for 
Monday  night  will  be  as  follows: 
(March,  “Tannhaeuser'' ; Narcissus, 
(Nevin;  Ride  of  the  Valkyries;  over- 


Ht  ^ 


t jb 
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MURDEROUS  MONKEYS. 

A murderous  attack  made  by  a 
monkey  armed  with  a butcher  knife 
on  a little  boy  in  Chicago  recalls  to 
some  Poe's  story,  “The  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue.”  It  has  been  stat- 
ed that  Poe  based  the  plot  of  this 
famous  tale  on  a paragraph  pub- 
lished in  the  “Chronicle”  columns  of 
the  Annual  Register.  Showmen  vis- 
ited Shrewsbury  with  a "ribbon- 
faced baboon”  which,  it  was  after- 
ward thought,  had  been  taught  to 
break  into  houses  for  purposes  of 
robbery,  or  to  quote  the  "Chronicle,” 
“to  commit  robberies  by  night  by 
climbing  up  places  inaccessible  to 
men,  and  thereby  gaining  an  en- 
trance through  the  bedroom  win- 
dow.” A woman  found  the  baboon 
in  her  bedroom.  She  cried  out,  and 
the  baboon  attacked  her  furiously, 
so  that  her  husband,  entering,  was 
glad  to  let  it  get  away  through  the 
window.  This  happened  in  1834. 
Poe’s  story  was  first  published  in 
Graham’s  Magazine  in  1841.  Is  it 


Shrewsbury  talo  In  tho  Register? 

Du  Chaillu  led  many  to  believe 
that  the  gorilla  was  tho  born  foe  of 
man,  that  It  would  attach  him  from 
sheer  Inatinct  arid  pleasure.  Later 
Investigators  Insist  that  the  gorilla 
Is  by  no  means  so  ferocious  as  I)« 
Chaillu  described  him.  There  arc 
baboons  whose  Instinct  Is  to  attack 
women,  but  even  the  fiercest  ot  them 
are  said  in  a state  of  nature  to  be 
kind  to  little  children.  The  monkey 
In  Chicago  has  possibly  been  trained 
lo  murderous  deeds,  or,  imitative,  ho 
may  have  tried  to  use  the  butcher 
knife  as  a razor.  It  is  a strange 
story.  There  were  two  monkeys,  but 
one  looked  on,  consenting,  until 
some  ono  entered  the  room.  Then 
lie  sympathetically  joined  his  com- 
panion In  an  attack  on  the  rescuer. 


FLESH  OR  GRASS. 

The  world  is  waiting  impatiently 
to  see  what  the  Journals  of  the  veg- 
j ctarians  will  sav  about  Mr.  Eustace 
| Miles,  the  champion  court  tennlf, 
player.  At  first  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  of  the  elect,  and  great  was 
the  joy.  He  was  toasted  in  orange- 
ade, and  he  was  praised  over  nul 
cutlets  and  granose  biscuits.  Then 
there  was  questioning.  Is  he  a YVal- 
laceite  who  does  not  eat  salt  or  bread 
made  with  yeast?  Or  a Haigite.  a 
descendant  of  the  Pythagoreans  who 
would  not  eat  beans,  a Haigite  whe 
will  not  eat  one  split  pea?  Or  per- 
chance an  Allinsonlte.  to  whorj  lea 
is  a vile  poison?  It  is  now  said  that 
Mr.  Miles  is  not  a vegetarian,  that  he 
looks  kindly  on  fleshpots  'and  fish 
boiled,  baked,  fried  or  escalloped.  He 
is  reported  as  saying  in  a clear,  bell- 
like voice  that  if  he  had  to  choose 
between  oatmeal  and  alcohol  he 
would  take  the  latter,  "because,  if  It 
did  no  good,  it  did  no  harm  and  was 
pleasant  to  take.”  Surely,  some 
hateful  rival  put  those  words  into 
his  mouth.  Mr.  Miles  deplores  Mr. 
Jay  Gould’s  appetite  for  coffee,  "a 
more  powerful  stimulant  than  alco- 
hol.” And  so  a traveller  three  cen- 
turies ago  cursed  coffee  as  “a  certain 
liquor  which  will  soon  intoxicate  the 
brain.”  Does  Mr.  Miles  say  coffee 
berry  or  coffee  seed?  The  latter 
term  is  correct,  if  you  wish  to  speak 
bv  the  card.  But  the  chief  question 
is  this:' Is  Mr.  Miles  a vegetarian? 
It  seems  to  us  that  his  speeches  have 
been  contradictory.  Has  he  been  I 
misrepresented,  or  does  this  straight  I 
and  swift  driver  of  the  ball  wobble 
In  speech?  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  he  should  thus  wobble.  Life 
is  full  of  curious  contradictions.  The 
lion  tamer  is  often  henpecked. 

LUCID  SPEAKERS. 

It  was  natural,  it  was  just  that 
due  tribute  was  paid  the  late  Carl 
Schurz  for  his  mastery  of  the  English 
language  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

He  was  almost  30  years  old  when  he 
made  his  first  English  speech,  and, 
as  the  New  York  Sun  stated  editori- 
ally, "he  acquired  an  English  style 
so  admirably  lucid  that  perhaps  no 
American  since  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  surpassed  It.” 

There  are  foreigners,  born  linguists 
perhaps,  who  learn  to  speak  English 
without  a trace  of  any  accent  and  are 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
words.  We  have  met  Russians  whose 
use  of  English  was  almost  irritating, 
it  was  so  exact,  flawless;  yet  had  they 
addressed  an  English  speaking  crowd 
their  sentences  would  have  seemed 
pale  and  Ineffective.  Even  in  familiar 
conversation  they  excited  a curious 
distrust.  Who  was  It  that  said,  “Look 
out  for  an  Englishman  when  he  > 
speaks  French  as  though  he  were  a 
native”? 

There  was  a foreigner  in  Boston 
who  spoke  English  with  remarkable 
purity  and  force.  He  was  also  both 
humorous  and  witty  in  his  acquired 
English.  We  refer  to  the  late  Julius 
Eichberg,  whose  conversation  was  a 
delight  at  the  time  and  is  now  a 
pleasant  memory.  Whether  he  were 
in  reminiscent  or  deliciously  malicious 
mood,  whether  he  were  gay  or  serious, 


his  English  phrase  was  always  felici- 
tous; it  was  never  laboriously  con- 
structed. it  was  never  flippantly  spon- 
taneous. His  thought  was  neither  in 
a corked  bottle  nor  in  a pop-gun. 
When  he  was  especially  in  the  vein, 
he  would  thus  preface  a niomorable 
saying:  "You  will  pardon  me  if  I do 
not  express  myself  clearly.  I learned 
your  language  comparatively  late  in 
life."  The  affectation,  if  it  were  an 
affectation,  sharpened  the  epigram 
and  enlarged  the  importance  of  a 
thought. 

The  French  have  long  plumed 
themselves  on  lucidity  of  expression, 
and  they  have  attributed  it  in  part 
to  familiarity  for  years  with  the  best 
Latin  authors.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  less  and  less  interest  in 
Latin  and  Greek  in  our  schools  and 
colleges;  that  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  is  more  and  more  op- 
tional. It  is  much  more  to  be  regret-  i 
ted  that  boys  and  girls  are  not  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  Bible.  We 
all  speak  of  biblical  frankness,  di- 
rectness, simplicity,  force,  out  the 
book  itself,  merely  as  literature,  is 
by  no  means  so  universally  read  as 
it  was  forty  years  ago.  Its  phrases 
were  then  in  daily  and  familiar 
speech;  its  forms  of  construction 
ruled  ordinary  expression.  The  Bible, 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  “Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" ajidJTtobinson  Crusoe^’  were  the 
books  best  known  by  many.  Today 
they  might  be  pored  over  with  ad- 
vantage even  to  teachers  of  rhetoric. 


Oil  I,  SOil  i • •‘man  should  die  suddenly  In  a fit 

sneezing.  Jacob  wrestled  with  the 
The  annual  operatic  recital  by  the!,  angel  over  this  point  and  won,  but 
pupils  of  Mme.  Vinello  Johnson  took  the  angel  made  a condition  that  the 
place  last  night  in  the  Hollis  Street  sneeze  should  prove  fatal  only  when 
Theatre.  The  pupils  were  assisted  by 


bystanders  omitted  the  words  “God 
bless  you.”  Poor  Jacob  sneezed  one 


Messrs.  Richard  Tobin,  Heinrich  Schur- 
mann,  Robert  Seaman,  Robert  Bruce 
and  an  orchestra.  Mr.  Henri  G.  Blais-  1 day  and  tbere  was  no  one  near  to 
dell  was  the  conductor,  Mr.  James  Gil-  save  him.  Whatever  the  origin  may 
bert  was  the  stage  manager  and  Miss  have  been,  the  custom  of  saying  a 
Margaret  Gorham  was  the  pianist.  The  pleasant  word  is  widespread,  and 
programme  was  as  follows;  when  the  King  of  Mesopotamia 

.11  Trovatore,  Act  1,  aria,  Miss  Helen  sneezes  there  are  iovful  acclama- 
Tiue  and  Mrs.  Anna  Lewis;  Act.  2,  Miss  tions  throughout  the  kingdom.  If 


Deborah  orlew,  Azucena,  and  Mr.  Tobin, 
Manrlco.  "Carmen,”  Act  3,  Micaela's 
aria,  Mrs.  Anna  Lewis  "Lohengrin,” 
Elsa’s  Dream,  Miss  Irene  Rimbach. 
“Faust,”  Act  3,  Miss  Gertrude  Crosby, 


the  Siamese  are  right,  the  policeman 
in  Erfurt  was  worse  than  an  infidel; 
for  they  believe  that  one  of  the 
judges  in  hell  keens  a register  in 


Berlin  Court  Conductor  of 
Opera  Named  by  Musical 
Journal, 


The  Musical  Currier  of  New  York 
stated  yesterday,  according  to  a dis- 
patch from  that  city,  that  Dr.  Karl 


Miss  Florence  Hale.  Miss  Pearl  Preston,  which  the  length  of  men’s  lives  is  J k f Berlin  wiU'  be  the  conductor  1 
Rusticana/’’  fTWW  written,  and  when  he  opens  the  book  , ffufjfBBoeston  Symphony  Orchestral 
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IX  THE  CLUTCH. 

The  Herald  has  received  tlie  followiu; 

letter : 


tuzza;  Miss  Preston,  Lucia;  Miss’ Hale, 
Lola;  Mr.  Schurmann,  Turiddu;  Mr 
Bruce,  Alfio. 

Exhibitions  of  this  nature  are  of  in- 
terest chiefly  to  the  teachers,  to  their 
pupils  and  to  the  friends  of  the  pupils 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  the 
worth  so  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned,  nor  is  it  necessary  now  to 
inquire  into  the  advantage  to  the 
pupils  themselves.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  latter  are  drilled 
ror  a specific  dramatic  exhibition  be- 
fore they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with, 
the  rudiments  of  dramatic  action,  so 
they  are  deficient  in  all  that  is  natur- 
ally expected  of  young  men  and 
women  who  venture  boldly  into  grand 
opera.  These  remarks  are  of  general 
application  and  not  with  special  ref- 

night6  t0  tl5e  entertainment  last 

Some  good  voices  were  heard  last 
evening,  and  there  was  an  evident  and 

nnd?rer  t<Ldo  the  best  Possible 

J??1  conditions  that  were  necessarily 

lvoi?^orab{je’-  ^,younS  singer  who  is  not 
well  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  dramatic 
m ti<ln  and  ls  thei'efore  self-conscious  and 
ill  at  ease  cannot  show  fully  the  precise 
her  vocal  proficiency.  To  speak 
in  detail  of  the  performance  of  any  one 
of  U.Yv,  puP3ls  Would  be  unfair. ' It  is 


and  looks  on  any  particular  leaf  all  ( next  seagon.  Mr.  H.  L.  HlgginBon  was 

! those  whose  names  are  on  that  leaf  !j  asked  yesterday  afternoon  whether! 

; the  report  were  true  or  merely  one  of] 

sneeze  immediately  - v - - 

Sneezing  is  healthful  according  to 


I all  sound  writers;  it  discharges  the 
I heaviness  of  the  head,  it  cures  the 
I hiccups,  it  is  useful  in  apoplexy  and 
j catalepsy.  Mr.  Furtmann  will  pro- 
duce evidence  to  prove  that  a poly- 
pus in  his  nose  prevented  him  from 
sneezing  less  loudly.  It  is  immate- 
rial whether  this  be  so,  or  whether 
he  had  taken  a sterruttatory,  as 
white  hellebore,  castor,  pepper,  ful- 
ler’s herb,  applied  with  a feather  or 
the  end  of  a finger.  He  had  a right 
to  sneeze;  it  was  his  duty  to  sneeze. 
The  policeman,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
petty  authority,  went  against  hu- 
manity and  time-hallowed  beliefs. 


many  rumors.  He  replied  through 
his  secretary  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis  has  now  been 
in  Europe  for  some  weeks  as  the  rep- 
resentative of_  Mr.  Higginson.  Mr.  | 
Ellis  has  been  in  several  cities,  Mu- 
nich and  Vienna  among  them,  and  he 
is  now  in  Berlin.  It  was  said  lately 
on  excellent  authority  that  he  would 
not  return  to  Boston  till  the  middle  . 
of  June.  It  is  commonly'  understood  j 
that  there  were  negotiations  .with  Mr. 
Niki  sell,  which  were  broken  off  in 
consequence  of  his  exorbitant  de- 
mands: that  Mr.  Mottl  was  favorably 
considered:  that  less  famous  conduc- 
tors. Messrs.  Schneevoigt  and  Raabe 
of  the  Kaim  Orchestra,  Munich,  and 
Fiedler  of  Hamburg  were  also  con- 
sidered. Other  names  have  been 
mentioned,  and  there  have  been  many 
idle  rurtiors. 

Fmm  the  information  given  bv  Mr. 


M iSSAsfeinR  KARL  MUCK,  BERLIN  OPERA1 

Boston,  May  19,  190®:  formance.  It  may  also  be  said  that  Miss  Lefx.  IVol \1— t iVlV^  > 

The  Editor  of  The  Herald:  I am  the  Gertrude  Crosby  showed  an  emotional 


SNEEZING  IN  MUHLIIAUSEX. 
Mr.  Johann  Furtmann  of  Muhl- 


inventor  of  a patent  clutch  to  be  ap-  nature  that  might  well  repay  long  and 
plied  to  the  seats  of  theatre  chairs  and  careful  training.  y y ana 

operated  by  electricity  from  b°x  - 

office.  When  the  . usual  bnnch  of  stw 
dents,  real  or  imitation,  is  established 
in  the  front  rows  a button  is  pressed, 
and  the  clutch  engages  the  seatsof  their 
pantaloons,  holding  them  fir,™?  J?u.i 
painlessly  in  their  places  until  the  fall, 
of  the  final  curtain.  Their  cnl>  chance 
of  escape  involves  the  sacrifice  of  tl i e 
portion  of  their  raiment  that  is  comen 
tlonally  indispensable  t„Ward 

All  great  inventions  looking  tow  ard 


Court  Conductor  Who  Is  Being  D£c™s€fa  ^ Succeed  °wllhe?m  G^ricke.  j 
ductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  O/chestra  10 


hausen,  a respected  citizen,  sneezed 
loudly  in  the  main  street.  A police- 
mail  arrested  him  on  the  charge  of 
making  a disturbance,  and  Mr.  Furt- 
mann was  tried  in  court  and  acquit- 


-vs 


i the  improvement  of  mankind  and  the  , 

benefit  of  the  general  public  are  bound  te(J  The  police  authorities  appealed 
to  do  some  harm  to  individuals  here  and 


there,  and  mine  is  no  exception.  The 
liquor  interests  will  undoubtedly  ar: ray 
■ themselves  solidly  against  a device  so 
| adverse  to  their  traffic,  but  this  jifil  be 
• for  a short  time  only,  since  a briel  trial 
of  this  novelty  will  suffice  to  show .that 
the  thirst  engendered  by  a , p„ 


the  case,  and  there  will  be  a new 
trial  in  the  higher  court  at  Erfurt. 

The  policeman  should  have  said, 
“Gesundheit!’1  or  anv  term  corre- 
sponding to  our  "God  bless  you! 


divorce  from  their  staple  under  a some Not  t0  say  anything,  was  impolite; 
S^uliS1  mVevK  to  arrest  the  sneezer  was  an  outrage, 

far  beyond  their  rosiest  dreams— that 

effect.  t''jly"  purpose  'fn'  addressing  ‘the  spirit,  according  to  the  Hindus,  and 


ar  bevond  their  rosiest  dreams— that  for  sneezing  is  caused  by  an  evil 
--  ‘ ’ k law  should  go  into 

3e  in  addressing  the 

not  to  secure  free  ad-i  they  immediately  snap  thumb  and 


j press  of  Boston  is  ** , ~'iv~ ~v  ;«rhtv  pn-  tney  umncuiaic»j  -* — *•  — 

I gfneinnthebcaus°e  of  a®  Wat  public  bene-,  forefinger  to  drive  it  away.  Mahomet 
fit  out  of  all  proportion  to  my  petty  bought  highly  of  sneezing,  because 
j personal  interest  in  sfiAMAN.  it  is  accompanied  by  lightness  of 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Seaman  gives  body  and  openness  of  pores,  and  he 
notice  of  his  invention  now  that  thel  said  of  it:  “If  a man  sneeze  and  say 
theatrical  season  is  drawing  to  a close.  ‘Alhamdolillah!’  he  averts  seventy 
•e  a(iviSe  him  to  call  the  attention  of;  diseases  of  which  the  least  is  lep- 
e public  to  his  device  the  first  week)  rosy;”  and  again:  “If  one  of  you 

September,  or,  better  yet,  in  August,  sneeze,  let  him  exclaim,  ‘Alhamdo- 
i that  the  theatres  may  be  equipped  miah!’  and  let  those  around  him  sa- 
with  the  clutch  if  the  general  public  ap-  ]Ute  him  in  return  with  ‘Allah  have 
I prove.  The  article  should  then  be  il-j  mercy  upon  thee.’  and,  lastly,  let 
1 lustrated  with  pictures  of  the  working  him  say:  ’Allah  direct  you  and 

model  and  fancy  sketches  of  students  strengthen  your  condition!’  For 

I controlled  by  the  machines.  when  Adam  awaked  to  life  he 

At  present  we  are  interested  in  a sneezed  and  ejaculated:  “Alhamdo- 

more  seasonable  invention— the  summer  uilah!”  and  Gabriel  answered:  "Al- 

I ice  pitcher,  designed  especially  for  iah  have  merev  uoon  thee.” 
j boarding  houses  and  summer  hotels.  A The  ancient  Romans  were  punctii- 
! iarge  square  piece  of  glass  is  inserted  jOUs  in  the  performance  of  this  cour- 
: in  a water  pitcher.  The  square  is  ar-  teSy.  Pliny  tells  us:  “Even  Tiberius 
ranged  so  that  it  may  be  worked  by  Caesar,  who  otherwise  was  known 
thumb  pressure,  and  it  then  gives  a for  a grjm  Jfjt  and  the  most  unso- 
plausible  clinking  as  water  is  poured  eiable  and  melancholic  man  in  the 
into  the  tumblers.  Of  course,  a glass  WOrld,  required  in  that  manner  to 
■pitcher  gives  a sight  of  the  counterfeit  ,,e  saluted  (with  a ‘God  bless  you!’), 

■ - ’ and  wished  well  unto  whensoever 

he  sneezed,  though  he  were  mount- 
ed in  his  chariot.”  Some  say  the 
custom  of  salutation  was  derived 
from  Prometheus.  When  he  put  the 
stolen  celestial  fire  into  his  figure  of 
j clay  the  figure  sneezed,  and  Prome- 
l theus  invoked  blessings  on  it.  This 
I seems  to  us  more  credible  than  the 
j story  told  by  Polydore  Virgil  that  j 
I the  custom  took  Its  rise  at  the  time  , 
j of  the  great  plague  in  Italy  in  558,  | 
Annual  Exhibition  by  Pupils  when  the  victims  fell  dead  sneezing. 

I though  apparently  in  sound  health. 

of  Mme.  Vinello-  Another  story  is  that  when  Adam 

and  Eve  sinned  it  was  decreed  that 


A 
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ice  and  increases  the  delusion. 

YY  .-  . Ci  - 


Hig'ginson’s  secretary,  it  is  apparent 
that  if  there  are  at  present  negotiations 
between  his  representative  and  Dr. 
Muck,  no  contract  has  yet  been  signed. 

Dr.  Muck  is  certainly  a man  who  is 
highly  respected  in  the  music  world  ot 
Europe.  He  was  born  at  Darmstadt, 
Oct.  22,  1850.  According  to  Spemann  s 
Lexicon,  his  father,  Dr.  J.  Muck,  was  a 
conductor,  and  his  son’s  first  teacher, 
but  Riemann’s  Muslk  Lexicon  says  that 
the  fathej-  Was  a head  clerk  of  a Ba- 
varian ministerial  department,  t he  son 
studied  music  with  Kissner  at  W uerz- 
burg ami  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory, 
but  he  also  attended  diligently  the  uni- 
versity courses  at  Leipsic  and  at  Heidel- 
berg. or  at  Zurich,  for  (jere  again  there 
are  contradictory  statements. 

1 111  1SS0  he  received  the  degree  Dr. 

Phil,  in  Leipsic,  and  in  that  year  he 
made  Ins  debut  at  the  Gewandhaus  as 
a pianist.  Spemann  says  that  he  first 
resolved  to  be  a professional  musician 
when  lie  was  at  the  university  in -Zu- 
rich He  was  engaged  at  the  opera 
house  of  that  city  as  chorus  director, 
but  the  conductor  suddenly  fell  sick 
and  Muck  was  obliged  to  take  his 


place.  He  then  showed  so  much 
ability  that  he  determined  to  follow 
the  career  of  an  opera  conductor,  and 
as  such  he  won  fame  at  Salzburg. 
Bruenn.  Graz,  and  in  18S6  as  first  con- 
ductor at  Prague.  He  had  been  the 
conductor  of  Neumann’s  travelling 
company  and  showed,  bis  talent  in  Ber- 
lin  before  he  was  called  to  that  city  - 
as  Court  conductor  of  the  opera,  a po-  I 
sition  that  be  now  holds  with  Richard  ] 
Str-uiss  He  has  also  conducted  Svra-  . 
phony  concerts  of  the  Royal  Orchestra 
in  Berlin,  and  has  been  successful  as 
a "guest  conductor”  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Madrid,  London.  Vienna  and  other 
cities.-  - He  has  been  praised  for  "the 
phenomenal  accuracy  and  versatility 
of  his*  knowledge  and  his  noble  and 
objective  artistry.”  


Sill- 


A man  attempted  to  board  a car 
at  the  Manhattan  end  of  tho  Brook- 
lyn bridge,  fr here  was  a man  sitting 
In  tho  end  s/at  near  the  boarder  and 
| he  would  not  move  along,  perhaps 
jrbecause  he  was  careful  of  thin-seated 
J trousers,  perhaps  because  he  was 
muzzy  with  heat  and  beer.  Tho 
I boarder  was  not  easily  repelled.  He 
proceeded  to  punch,  bash,  lambast 
the  "end  seat  hog,”  as  he  described 
him.  When  the  car  was  In  Brook- 
lyn the  e.  s.  h.  called  a policeman, 
who  arrested  the  assailant:  but  Mag- 
istrate E.  Gaston  Higginbotham  said 
the  boarder  had  good  cause  for  his 
onduct  and  dismissed  the  charge  of 
assault.  This  precedent  seems  to  us 
dangerous  one.  Any  man  cross- 
ing the  Brooklyn  bridge  who  by  ac- 
cent happens  to  sit  for  a moment 
in  an  end  seat  now  runs  the  risk  of 
an  assault.  The  old  Batin  saying, 
safest  in  the  middle,  cannot  be  al- 
ways heeded,  for  there  may  be  an 
elderly  woman  already  in  the  middle 
.seat. 

There  are  always  two  end  seat 
hogs:  the  man  who  sits  in  the  end 
and  the  man  who  insists  on 
■iving  the  other  man  out. 

At  present  in  New  York  there  is 
«,«irce  discussion  about  crossed  legs 
in  trolley  and  elevated  cars.  Some 
contributors  to  the  newspapers — 
among  them  we  find  our  old  friends, 
"Constant  Reader”  and  "Justice” — 
think  that  leg-crossing  is  necessarily 
outrageous  and  indecent  conduct. 
Listen  to  this  one:  “It  (the  nuisance) 
is  worse  now  because  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  Ignorant  foreign- 
ers who  have  settled  among  us  and 
disregard  the  rules  of  decency."  Are 
foreigners  peculiarly  given  to  this 
vice?  But  as  the  poet  sings  in  a fine 
burst:  "What  shall  be  done  with  all 
these  legs  of  ours?”  There  are  few 
'men  or  women  whose  legs  hardly 
•each  the  car  floor.  Where  should 
he  superfluity  be  coiled?  Should  a 
httn  sit  on  one  of  them?  Should  he 
Itretch  them  at  full  and  sculptural 
eligth  across  the  floor?  Should  he, 
is  king  pardon,  deposit  his  feet  in  the 
op  of  the  person  opposite?  Hood 
said  of  Lamb  that  his  legs  "were  im- 
material. There  are  few'  of  us  con- 
structed in  this  manner,  and  when 
Sve  are  lucky  enough  to  sit  in  a car 
he  legs  -must  go  somewhere.  Many 
lave  supposed  that  crossing  them 
•ave  them  a gracefully  informal  ap- 


ft'’ J-vinputlieilc  and  well  trained 
L,-Ce'  , wu"  subtle  rather  than  vul- 
. ,In  these  more  civilized  days  she 
might  be  considered  as  rather  tunw,  and 
nor  onn-can  would  surely  disappoint  the 
I roT  of  tbo  dancp  ln  Its  wilder 

►n?Jin  wlL°  cr08fled  'he  Atlantic  with 
| hot  told  us  that  site  was  singularly  quiet 
and  reserved  ; that  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  In  sewing  or  In  knitting  stockings. 
She  tied  at  Pau  In  1 H 7 4 . broken  hearted 
Mt  the  deuth  of  u daughter. 


old  romantic  dash  and  Intensity!  ' "The 
rower  of  ..Neslo.”  "Belphegor  the 
Mountebank.'  "The  Corsican  Brothers” 
—"Pr*y  for  me,  mother;  Louie  Is  deed 
but  1— ha-hu— go  to  avenge  him"-  and! 
iibove  all.  No  Thoroughfare,”  with, 
I'  echter  as  Obenrelzer. 


U e were  reminded  of  tin-  absurd  and 
mean  clamor  raised  against  her  by  a 
sentence  In  an  obituary  notice  of  Fanny 
Herring,  published  a few  days  ago: 
Miss  Herring  (really  Mrs.  Young)  was 
a pleasant  and  cheerful  little  body,  nec- 
essarily a hurd  worker,  and  very  domes- 
tic when  the  footlights  were  out." 

Yet  we  well  remember  when  manv 
groaned  dismally  at  the  mere  mention  of 
her  name,  and  prudent  fathers  hurriedly 


- uwciil  lauicrw  nurrieaiv 

drugged  their  offspring  by  the  billboards, 
which  represented  her  In  a male  part 


▼ , C-.  uti  Ml  a limit;  pai  l, 

Jack  hheppard,  Mazeppa.  .Jesse  James 
or  even  In  an  abbreviated  costume  of 
her  sex  as  Rocky  Mountain  Rubv,  the 
cattle  Queen. 


"Romenyt:  Musician.  Litterateur 

ami  Man."  by  Gwendolyn  Dunlovy 
Kelley  and  George  P.  I’pion,  Is  published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  K Co.  of  Chicago. 
Die  compilers  suy  "this  work  Is  not 
to  he  regarded  as  a biography  In  tho 
ordinary  meaning  of  that  word  " and 
no  one  will  contradict  them.  It’  Is  "a 
collection  of  biographical  documents'' 
As  such  It  contains  pages  of  general 
Interest.  Whether  an  elaborutelv 

Planned  biography  of  Hemenyl  would 
|be  worth  while  Is  another  question 
Some  lank  him  among  the  Benin  o-m 
of  the  fiddle,  others  dismiss  him  as 
superficial  and  hint,  unjustly,  that  l» 
Was  a charlatan,  fie  was  a fiddler  of 
indisputable  talent  who  played  as  tin 
fiungarlan  spirit  moved  him  rjr  he 


equal  accuracy  and  dispatch.  Nor  did 
tlie  heroic  soul  groan  or  quiver  when 
a magistrate  charged  her  for  this 
gallant  maintenance  of  a sound  prin- 
ciple 40s.  and  7s.  lid.  for  a doctor's 
fee. 


Ay  l 


I 


CONCERT  BY  PUPILS 


E. 


WO?  Ps.'my  Herring  closed  tho  show 
With  u drama  laid  in  Ohio. 

I rert  wlth  blood  ®be  spilled; 

I counted  40  men  she  killed. 

The  plays  were  Indeed  blood  curdlers, 
XSi  th£-v  were  pale  in  comparison  with 
. T’,e  Span  of  Life,”  in  which  the  vil- 
lain poisons  grapes  with  a hvperdermic 
We  'ifm  30  4x?4  Ihe,  boy  helr  will  die. 
hE  squirt- 


, ' ***»•  Avcii^M  L/tiuuure  siiuirr- 

Snihe  oS"  n|?e  apd  cracking  his  staccato 
Imi? '■  oiHa’  ba-  1,a!  He  was  not  a bad 


•earance. 


CONCERT  FOYER 


Fanny  Herring  and  Plays  That 
Thrilled  When  She  Was 
in  Her  Prime. 


VIEW  OF  REMENYI, 

FAMOUS  VIOLINIST 


The  woman  who  was  first  heard  in 
this  country  as  a prima  donna  in  an 
operetta  by  Offenbach  was  Lucile 
Emllle  Tostee,  and  she  amazed  New 
Yorkers  by  her  audacious  Impersona- 
tion of  the  Grand  Duchess.  It  was  in 
1S67  that  she  first  appeared  at  the  Grand 
j Opera  House  in  company  with  Aujac, 
un  excellent  light  tenor,  who  afterward 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Franco- 
Prusslan  war. 

Tostee  was  30  years  old  when  she  first 
excited  the  New  Y'orkers.  She  had 
.aken  a first  prize  for  solfege  at  the 
\ aris  Conservatory  and  won  a reputa- 
l.on  at  the  Bouffe  Parisiens.  We  re- 
member her  well.  There  had  been  an 
' utcry  against  the  Impropriety  of  the 
perform  a Professional  moralists  had 

ofCanmso^InSf  ber'  r®be  was  accused 
«hoaII,J0rts  of  vl°es.  It  was  said  that 
ofedrln<kln<I-ntKa,Cted  the  Pernicious  habit 
was  niliihfa  between  the  acts;  that  she 
a.h?i„plihed  on  the  stage,  supported 
ni  athLWaS  there 'lest  she  should  fall 
taie-Lnr^  r?  famed  off  by  shocked 
ell  11  wa8  8aid  that  h®r  danc- 
nniri  i.  can-can  with  the  conspirators 

es!alinanSOth  to  the  cheek  of 

shudITer-  or^a1  snicker! S W6,'e  Said  W,th 
ZIlL  ,opetu  house  was,  of  course 

lOw  theil  Hil"6"  and  women  eager  to 
°'V  tbe  r disapprobation  of  her  out- 
nd  sl?  n9?nduct'  YY>  went  to  see  her 
->il„.at  an  eyes  and  ears.  She  had  much 
•ft1  a®  an  actress.  Her  diction  was 
tdmlrable.  She  sang  agreeably,  easily 


D.  “ ... — * was  nui  a oaa 

with  a revolver  whether  he  were  In 
a lighthouse  or  concealed  behind  a tree 
was  recently  said  that  Fanny  Hep 
rIn(oQ?a\ef .b®r  lust  public  performances 
in  ie9w  at  the  Harlem  Opera  House  Did 
?„b®  n?f  play  la.ter  ln  Pantomime  at  Dor- 
Ip,8’  iieW  Yorl5;  >n  e*tber  1895  or  1898? 
The  play  was  The  Dumb  Witness;  or, 
the  Assassin  s Doom,”  and  she  took  the 
part  of  Tom,  the  Dumb  Boy.  It  was  said 
nit 1 oft  4 ra.t,  th^t  tbe  environment  was 
fnrto  4 ?ethfT.  favorable  to  artistic  ef- 
"ThiVr-i»v,tCrltic  °f  the  period  wrote: 
7 he  frightened  maiden  should  not  come 

In  t£ert  "ne'  , 1 certaily  hear  footsteps 
Ir  fnat4i,rOi0n;i  ’i1  the  m°ment  the  bark- 
®Fjn.  th®  hall  °f  curiosities  immediately 
overhead  says:  'Now.  ladies  and  gentle- 
tTAJ  , you  1 Pftf8  to  the  other  end  of 
lit  hf!  ' ^l011  w111  ?ee  the  world  famed 
fnnfnn4er,  ^ I'18  8ki"  ]0US  division,’ 
for  following  his  words  there  is  a stamp- 
lng;  of  feet  in  the  direction  of  ‘that 
room,  that  would  awake  the  dead  " 
in  many  ways  this  "Dumb  Witness” 
must  have  been  of  more  than  ordinary 
Interest  to  the  close  student  of  the 
drama.  -The  villain  grasps  at  elusive 
fame  with  the  aid  of  an  oblong  brown 

trnm<.rIPPTted-  4°  the  rear  °f  his  black 
I™  M K ,,s.ne.fssary'  of  course,  to 
turn  his  back  to  the  audience  to  reveal 
himself,  but  his  true  artistic  sense 
mounts  superior  to  the  awkwardness  of 
making  entrances  stern  foremost,  and 
that  spot  of  brown  stands  for  vile 
scheming  as  surely  as  cape  coat,  red 
breeches  or  monocle  ever  did  in  melo- 
drama. There  is  one  intense  mo- 
ment, when  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
expose  his  novel  trade-mark,  and  that 
is  when  he  kneels  before  the  footlights 
(the  word  is  used  advisedly,  for  there 
are  more  than  one,  and  there's  a brass 
chain  to  em,  to  examine  the  scrap- 
book of  newspaper  notices  that  he  has 
seized  from  the  yet  warm  body  of  his 
™ >ni  to  search  for  and  destroy  the 
will  that  disinherits  him. 

The  actor  is  far  too  diffident.  He 
should  boldly  turn  his  face  from  the 
footlights,  and  by  so  doing  the  falling 
book  will  not  rais'e  a cloud  of  dust  to 
mingle  with  the  piano  player’s  chew- 
ing gum,  and  the  brown  patch  will 
stand  forth  a pyrotechnic  and  histrionic 
beacon  The  observer  Is  so  much  taken 
with  this  4x8  bit  of  ingenuity  that  it 
is  a shock  to  see  the  same  actor  later 
in  the  conventional  short-caped  coat. 
This  is  suspected  to  be  the  same  one 
the  barrister  wore  a few  minutes  previ- 
ous, but  on  that  worthy  appearing  with 
his  attire  unchanged,  the  play  is  proved 
to  be  a two-coat  production.” 

We  believe  this  critical  notice  was 
published  in  the  Sun.  There  were  brave 
men  on  the  Sun  before  Mr.  Huneker  and 
Mr.  Corbin.  Yes,  there  were  giants  in 
those  days  of  stage  shows.  Mr.  Willie 
Waiters  is  the  sole  survivor,  and  he  is 
still  delightfully  gloomy  in  his  views  of 
plays  and  actors. 


was  charged  with  Hungarian  spirit, 
although  his  name  was  Hoffmann  and 
lie  was  of  Jewish  descent.  This  is  cer- 
tain: love  elf  Hungary  was  his  own 
gieat  passion.  He  loved  his  country 
ardently  and  unselfishly. 

M'f  Remenyi  had  written  his  memoirs 
the  book  would  have  been  an  entertaln- 
romance.  He  was  a born  wanderer, 
vv  here  had  he  not  been  with  curious  and 
observing  eyes?  He  had  fought  against 
Austria,  and  in  1850  he  sought  refuge 
In  the  United  States.  Three  years  later 
Jl.r,avelled  vvlth  tl,e  young  Brahms 
and  then  arose  the  celebrated  dispute  as 

the4  Ie(  !'ldebtcdness,  of  the  composer  to 
the  violinist  for  the  melodies  of  the 
former  s Hungarian  dances.  As  a mat- 
the  ?.Luaf4;  ,nelther  the  composer  nor 
the  violinist  invented  the  tunes  but  if 
^neJI.one  r,e3-^s  impartially  the  state- 
ments on  both  sides  he  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Brahms  and  his 
lndnshabbifyed  Remeny‘  stiperciilously 

No  doubt  the  violinist  was  a trying 
companion,  but  there  is  no  need  of 
on  the  P31-1-  of  Brahms'  friends 
for  the  companionship  that  was  useful 

£oJhea„rin„g  nZTooT^en  &.r: 

the nViolfrhst. me"'  thou^ht  hiShIy  of 

Appointed  solo  violinist  to  Queen  Vic- 

g°rrv'  •nidWm?ea‘!°hWe<L  40  returJ1  t0  Hun- 
gary, and  even  the  Emperor  of  Austria 

honored  him  Remenyi  visited  Italy  and 
astonished  Paris.  Barbev 
cl^”,rhc,1,Vyi  •Vro4e  an  extraordinary  arti- 
cle  about  liim— which  the  compilers  do 

the4  rial10”'  *fe  a great  artist  in 
the  Caesarian  simplicity  of  his  force 
He  IS  even  a little  bald,  like  Caesar, 
luaaa  we  . speak  of  Caesar.  There  is 
i place  on  his  head  for  the  .laurel.” 

In  18/4  the  violinist  played  on  the 
Cheops  pyramid  to  the  Arabs.  Four 
W r,evi8~?d  America,  and  in 
| 1880  went  West.  Then  he  disappeared 
f.Hd„  wa?.  at  heard  of  in  Australia 


Admirable  Chorus  Singing 
Heard  by  Large  Crowd 
at  Potter  Hall, 


Melba.  India,  Tasmania.  Java,  the" Phil- 
ippines. South  Africa.,  Madagascar — he 

T,?di  CQiVenlIn'e'\theFe  and  in  other  lands, 
in  1891,  when  he  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  live  quietly,  he  again  wandered. 
i onoP  aye,d  . here  in  vaudeville  early  In 
1S98,  and  in  May  of  that  year  he  died 
on  the  stage  in  San  Francisco. 


An  unusually  entertaining  conversa- 
t ona  ist,  original,  witty,  shrewd,  roinan 
tic,  he  might  have  written  memoirs 
that  would  have  seemed  incredible  to 
plodding  readers. 

When  he  was  at  his  best  his  playing 
had  a peculiar,  inimitable  charm,  but 
no  matter  what  the  character  of  the 
music  was.  the  hearer  was  reminded 
of  a Hungarian  improvisation,  and  Mr 
Upton  truly  says:  “Probably  no  one 

enjoyed  Remenyl’s  playing  more  than 
Remenyi  himself.  He  would  play  at 
ppb  time  with  irresistible  dash,  dazzling 
brilhance  and  intense  emotion.  At  an- 
other  he  would  play  carelessly  and  stu- 
pidly. Nor  was  he  self-deceived.  We 
have  heard  him  say  coming  off  the 
stage:  I played  that  like  a pig,”  and 

he  spoke  only  the  truth.  A man  ot' 
many  excellent  qualities,  with  a genuine 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms 
generous  to  excess,  improvident  yet  sin- 
gularly temperate  in  his  daily  life  h" 
deserved,  some  may  think,  a better  fate 
And  yet  lie  died  as  he  had  often  said 
he  wished  to  die. 


Pupils  of  Mme.  Gertrude  Franklin 
Salisbury  gave  a recital  yesterday  af- 
ternoon In  Potter  Hall.  They  were  as- 
ilsted  by  Miss  Lida  J.  Low,  pianist,  and 
Hr.  Henry  Wry,  organist.  The  singers 
yore  Mrs.  Crowell,  Mrs.  Guclcenbc-rger, 
Wrs.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Sundelius,  Miss  Bar- 
rows, Miss  Burton,  Miss  Croley,  Miss 
Hutchinson  and  Miss  Osgood.  The  pro- 
tramtne  Included  Vincent  d’Indy's 
ihoruses,  "Mary  Magdalen"  and  "Sur 
a Mer,”  conducted  by  Mme.  Salisbury, 
md  songs  by  Brahms,  Thomas  Brown, 
"lough-Leiter,  Cowen,  Debussy,  Dubois, 
Dvorak,  Leopold  Damrosch,  Handel, 
Hiss  Lang,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  H. 
Parker,  Secchi,  Goring  Thomas,  Wag- 
ler  and  Hugo  Wolf.  There  were  two 
Thomas  Browns  ln  the  18th  century. 
Dne  of  them  wrote  "The  Complete 
Wuslc  Master,  being  plain,  easy  and 
'amiliar  rules  for  singing  and  playing.” 
The  other  was  a church  organist  In 
London,  who  published  a collection  of 
longs  and  a cantata  in  1774.  The  song 
lung  yesterday  was  unfamiliar.  It  be- 
ongs  to  the  school  of  which  Dr.  Arne 
vas  the  chief  exponent.  The  songs  by 
Dubois,  . “Econte  la  Symphonie”  and 
‘La  Lune  Seffeuille"  have  little  or  no 
listinctlon  and  are  merely  perfunctory 
i md  respectably  written. 

The  choruses  were  sung  admirably, 
yith  a full  sonorous  body  of  tone  and 
ivlth  a fine  appreciation  of  nuances. 
Yny  one  of  the  chief  choral  societies  in 
ihis  city  might  have  been  proud  of  the 
| iffective  crescendo  achieved  ln  "Mary 
Wagdalen."  The  pupils  had,  as  a rule, 
tood  voices,  and  they  sang  for  the  most 
>art  with  understanding.  Miss  Barrows, 
vho  has  an  unusually  beautiful  voice, 
lang  with  professional  skill  and  aplomb. 

; Hiss  Osgood,  a young  singer,  displayed 
, -Ich  and  haunting  tones  and  genuine 
Iramatic  feeling.  Miss  Croley,  another 
roung  singer,  has  good  reason  to  hope 
I lor  the  future;  and  Mrs.  Crowell  showed 
Jexibility  in  the  Shadow  song  from 
! “Dlnorah.”  Mrs.  Hunt.  Mrs.  Gucken- 
jerger  and  Mrs.  Sundelius  are  better 
mown  in  Boston,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
lary  now  to  discuss  their  performance. 

There  was  a generous  proportion  of 
longs  in  English,  and  the  enunciation 
vas  generally  good,  that  of  Miss  Burton 
md  of  Miss  Hutchinson  especially  good : 
>ut  the  latter  has  had  the  advantage  ol 
iperetta  experience.  It  would  be  well 
f some  of  our  young,  ambitious  singers 
vho  attempt  without  trepidation  to  ap- 
jear  in  "grand  operatic  exhibitions," 
night  have  the  like  preliminary  prac- 
:ice.  All  In  all,  the  concert  gave  much 
ileasure.  There  was  a large  and  inter- 
red audience. 


There  is  nothing  like  melodrama  for 
the  young.  Would  that  we  had  seen  I 
Fanny  Herring  at  the  zenith  of  her! 
fame,  had  seen  the  only  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken.  Roscius,  Garrick  and  Talma 
'Loa?  ?nd  tbe  same  drama  would  have  i 
afforded  less  pleasure  and  instruction. 
,The  first  melodramas  that  thrilled  us 
were  Henry  Dunbar  the  Convict"— was 
that  the  title,  or  was  Henry  only  the 
bSF0'I7at  tbe  Boston  Museum,  and 
Strathmore'  at  the  Town  Hall  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.  In  the  former  a corpse 
in  a coffin  was  introduced,  and  raised 
gooseflesh  on  the  back  of  the  spectator. 
In  the  latter  everything  happened  ex- 
cept the  Day  of  Judgment.  Dolly  Bid- 
well  was  the  heroine,  and  she  made 
the  audience  sit  up. 

There  was  a difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  more  experienced  theatregoers 
in  the  school  at  Exeter.  Some  preferred 
her  in  Pretty  Panther,”  and  perhaps 
she  made  more  noise  in  this  play  but 
on  reflection  we  are  Inclined  to  think 
her  weight  was  more  effective  in 
Strathmore.  ' In  one  of  the  plays  statue 
clog  dancers  were  introduced.  It  must 
have  been  in  '"Pretty  Panther,”  for  we 
do  not  remember  any  of  Ouida’s  char- 
acters in  the  romance  giving  imitations 
of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning  and 
Damon  and  Pythias  in  their  celebrated 
act  of  friendship.  The  noble  lords  in 
Ouida  s earlier  books  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  ln  wringing  the  spark- 
ling Moselle  from  their  amber  mus- 
taches: or  was  It  the  amber  Moselle 
from  their  sparkling  mustaches,  for  they 
surely  used  brilliantine.  Nor  did  they 
often  do  anything  so  innocent  as  to 
practise  diligently  new  and  startling 
steps. 

YVhat  would  we  not  give  to  see  some 
of  the  old  melodramas  acted  with  the 


z f , 

ONE  SOLUTION. 

The  disposition  of  the  "matinee 
hat”  is  a problem  in  the  humbler 
theatres  of  London,  as  appears  from 
a pleasant  episode  in  dramatic  life 
at  the  Elephant  and  the  Castle.  Mrs. 
Maud  Bridgewater,  proud  of  her 
head  covering,  kept  it  on  after  the 
curtain  rose  and  heeded  not  for  a 
time  remonstratory  spitballs  and 
orange  peel.  At  last,  annoyed  by 
these  attentions,  which  disturbed  her 
enjoyment  of  the  play,  she  looked 
back  and  detected  Miss  Maud  Good- 
man, the  swift-darter.  Miss  Good- 
man, nothing  daunted  by  the  fierce 
glare,  cried  out  in  English  of  indis- 
putable purity:  "Take  your  hat 

off!”  Mrs.  Bridgewater  did  nothing 
common  or  mean.  She  answered: 
"I  t\yill  when  you  learn  to  speak 


A SANITARY  URN. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter,  one  that  is  especially  per- 
tinent now  that  the  summer  cottage 
season  will  soon  open  and  many  men 
will  be  doomed  to  restaurant  life  for 
five  or  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  YVe 
publish  the  letter  without  comment,  but 
we  invite  discussion : 


properly,”  a soft  answer.  Mrs. 
Bridgewater  did  not  remove  her  hat. 
Miss  Goodman  continued  to  shoot 
her  remonstrances  with  an  unerring 
aim.  and  when  the  play  was  over  she 
blacked  Mrs.  Bridgewater's  eye  with 


n ■.  BOSTON,  May  24,  1996. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

+ i H ls  doubtless  known  to  vou  as  a 
I4  !«.U|K  ltf*u  j Philosophical  and  sympa- 
thetic student  of  sociology  that  the 
average  man  is  equally  fond  of  two 
squarely  °ppose(j  and  incompatible 
effec?S'deHveriir<’a41y  lovf8  tlle  dramatic 
coram  dmihlfc„  fl"*m  order|ng  a dinner 
whib?  hi=bh„,~  ,at  an,  expensive  inn, 
i ri  , j bIs  aleatory  instints  are  ap- 
pealed to  more  honestly  by  the  pleas- 

I The  3r4ai;nties  of  a table  d'hote. 

J he  man  who  can  saponify  these  in- 

srrs 

ersIyofdethie®Jf(a  8imP1?  on®-  Custom-  ' 
ers  or  the  restaurant  -for  which  I am 

vqn  p,remises  of  moderate  cost 

" . .".rite  their  order  with  all  possible 
publicity  and  hand  it  to  theP  wa  ter 
"ith  the  most  lordlv  and  accustnmeH 
air  at  their  command.  The  order 
successfully  uttered  will  be  placed^ 

t1oene^ttCsUne 

no  necessary  relation*  tb^the 1,1  haV® 
histrionic  one  plac<*Mn^ Ve’ ’ur^wft 


ordered  pork  chops  in  the  state  of 
flushed  self-consciousness  naturally 
attendant  upon  a quasi-public  appear- 
ance, he  will  inevitably  be  visited  with 
the  loathed  consequences  of  this 
quickly  regretted  error  of  judgment. 
There  is.  on  the  other  hand,  an  easily 
calculable  chance  that  he  may,  by 
some  luclty  accident,  arrive  at  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  served  with  a well- 
chosen  repast  and  that  his  mind  may 
be  refreshed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
spectacle,  at  the  next  table,  of  some 
victim  of  habitual  errors  of  ali- 
mentation greatly  benefited  for  the 
moment  by  the  accident  of  eating  for 
once  the  simple  and  digestible  diet 
ordered  bv  some  man  of  saner  tastes. 

GAYLORD  QUEX. 

A CASE  OF  “PLAGIARISM.” 

Mr.  Charles  Hannan  charged  Mr.  C. 

M.  S.  McLellan,  author  of  the  play 
“Leah  Kleschna,”  with  plagiarism,  “in 
that  he  derived  the  idea  of  a father 
Using  his  daughter  as  h decoy”  from 
Hannan's  play  “The  Coachman  with 
the  Gold  Lace,”  and  Mr.  Hannan 
brought  suit  in  London.  Mr.  McLellan 
brought  a counter  suit,  and  the  jury, 
after  hearing  the  evidence  and  taking 
copies  of  each  play  to  read,  brought  in 
a verdict  in  favor  of  Mr.  McLellan. 

It  is  easy  to  charge  plagarism  against 
any  novelist  or  dramatist  who  deals 
with  human  emotions  and  contrives 
powerful  situations  in  which  these  emo- 
tions have  full  play.  Emotions  are  uni- 
j versa!,  and  situations  are  free  to  any- 
: one.  Gautier,  commenting  long  ago  on 
the  plagiarisms  of  Moliere  from  pieces 
by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  noted  the  fact 
that  fine  passages  in  the  works  of  a 
genius  are  often  suggested  to  him  by 
pages  in  the  works  of  mediocre,  obscure 
or  detestable  authors  that  preceded  him. 
The  difference  is  in  character  and  style, 
"the  only  things  that  constitute  the 
great  artist,  for  any  one  can  find  an  in- 
cident or  a poetic  idea.” 

Some  years  ago  Maurice  Montegut  ac- 
cused Daudet  of  taking  the  chief  sit- 
uation of  “L’ Obstacle”— and  it  was  an 
extremely  unpleasant  situation — from 
his  drama  “Le  Fou,”  published  in 
1880,  nine  or  ten  years  before  the  pro- 
duction of  Daudet's  play.  But  this 
chief  situation  was  also  found  in  five  or 
six  novels  published  before  “Le  Fou.” 
Anatole  France  was  reminded  of  an 
incident  that  happened  to  the  cele- 
brated landscapist  Harpignies.  One 
day  the  painter  met  in  some  village  of 
Sologne  a young  amateur  artist,  who 
said  in  a tone  that  was  both  timid  and . 
urgent:  “You  know  master,  I have  re- 

served this  region  for  myself.”  “The 
good  Harpignies,”  adds  France,  “didj 
not  answer,  and  he  smiled  the  smile 
of  Hercules.” 

A MIX-UP. 

I Pastors  of  German  churches  in 
Newark  received  a few  days  ago  a 
circular  letter  inviting  them  to  lend 
their  services  as  barkeepers  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Northeastern 
1 Saengerbund  of  America  and  saying 
| that  they  had  been  recommended 
1 highly  for  their  “ability,  alertness, 

! good-fellowship  and  hospitality.”  At 
I the  same  time  distinguished  barkeep- 
! ers  In  Newark  were  cordially  invited 
• to  assist  in  a great  religious  demon- 
I stration  on  one  of  the  days  of  the 
I coming  Saengerfest.  The  letter  ad- 
dressed to  them  ended  with  these 
words:  “Your  well  known  piety  and 
! your  public  efforts  to  curb  all  excesses 
lead  the  committee  to  hope  that  you 
will  co-operate  with  it.”  The  secre- 
tary put  the  right  letters  into  the  j 
wrong  envelopes. 

But  the  Newark  clergymen  as  bar- 
tenders might  exert  a beneficent  influ- 
ence during  the  Saengerfest.  A 
clergyman  In  England,  Dr.  Samuel 
Thackeray,  is  making  an  interesting 
experiment.  He  has  taken  the  1 ish 
and  Eels  at  Harlow  in  the  cause  of 
general  righteousness.  ”1  shall  sit 
behind  the  bar,”  he  said  to  a reporter, 
“and  as  occasion  arises  I shall  dis- 
pense  the  liquor  myself.”  There  will 
be  a manager  and  a manageress, 
for  Dr.  Thackeray  will  not  be  able 
to  give  all  his  time  to  the  genial  task, 
le  hopes  to  inculcate  morality  in  a 
l >pular  way.  “I  shall  talk  to  them 
/ .ut  politics,  and  if  I can,  put  some 


useful  ldeas“*befSFe'  them.'  I belong 
to  the  Independent  Labor  party.  In 
the  hotel  I shall  probably  try  a few 
family  prayers  also.”  The  attitude 
of  the  customers  toward  these  re- 
forms is  yet  to  he  learned.  We  fear 
that  the  size  of  the  pints  will  be 
nearer  the  public  heart. 


seldom  combined;- they  are  juxtaposed,  1 I 
and  Mr.  de  Camondo  has  succeeded  in 


"pantomime,  'the  Pierrot, 


Y^-CiA 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 

THE  CLOWN’S  GRIN 


Comments  on  the  Music  of 
Camondo — Victor  Capoul, 
Ex-Tenor,  Librettist. 


The  Herald  mentioned  last  Sunday  the 
production  of  “Le  Clown”  in  Paris  and 
the  success  of  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  as 
the  heroine  in  the  opera.  It  appears 
that  "Mr.  Nosiere”  does  not  care  for 
Miss  Farrar.  "Mr.  Nosiere,”  as  he  calls 
himself  according  to  certain  newspapers, 
says  that  the  beauty  and  the  talent  of 
Miss  Farrar  are  exaggerated;  that  her 
voice  is  one  only  of  three  or  four  notes; 
that  her  production  and  enunciation  are 
poor;  that  as  an  actress  she  is  cheeky 
and  vulgar.  “On  seeing  and  hearing  her 
I have  felt  a great  disillusion.” 

For;  “Nosiere”  read  “Noziere,”  the 
pseudonym  of  Mr.  Fernand  Weil  of 
Gil  Bias.  He  may  he  a distinguished 
amateur  of  beauty,  but  lie  Is  not  a 
music  critic  of  distinction.  To  one  man 
Miss  Farrar  may  be  “fairer  than  the 
'evening  air  clad  In  the  beauty  of  a 
thousand  stars”;  to  another  she  may  he 
tripe-faced.  Beauty,  as  the  landscape, 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  But  the 
Parisian  opera  critics  of  experience 
agree  in  praise  of  Miss  Farrar  s imper- 
sonation of  Zephirine  in  this  new  opera. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a moment  the 
opera  itself.  “Le  Clown"  is  a musi- 
cal novel”  in  two  acts,  by  V!o.tor 
poul,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  lat®r- 
Isaac  de  Camondo  Wrote  the  music.  The 
librettist  says  that  the  story  is  a : Jirue 
one  and  within  his  personal  knowledge. 
Leoncavallo  spoke  in  like  manner  of 
■ui*.  “TDoo-iinprM  ” although  the  stoiy  had 


his°”PagTiaccL-  although  the  story  had 
already  served  a Spanish  dramatist, 
whose  play  suggested  the  drama  Yo- 
rick’A  Love,”  and  Catulle  Mendes.  whose 
traghparade,  ”La  Femme  de  Tabaim, 
was'i'hroduced  at  the  Theatre-Libre  in 
Paris -before  "Pagliacci  saw  the  foot- 
lights;' and  within  a year  or  two  in 
more  than  one  town  a mummer,  or 
singeF,'  has  killed  while  on  the  stage 
ana  in  the  course  of  a play  a woman  of, 
whom  he  was  jealous,  whom  the  play 
\v right  wished  him  to  slay.  Actois  lia\e 

thTheP  story  TT'-'Le  Clown”  is  simple. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbazan  are  the  Propri- 
etors of  a circus  exhibiting  at  the  fair 
of  Neuilly  They  are  an  honest  couple 
foS  their  children,  little  Pierrot* 
and^Colombines,  and  anxious  about 
the  welfare  of  young  Zephirine,  th^ 
leading  dancer,  and  Maxim,  *he  lea^' 
ine-  clown,  whom  they  hope  to  see 
married-  Zephirine  and  Maxim  have 
grown  up  together.  She  is  linnet- 
headed,  coquettish,  recklessly 
dent,  and  she  is  intoxicated  by  the 
life  at  Paris.  A vicious  rascal,  Au- 
guste, a member  of  the  company,  has 
much  influence  over  her,  and  the  pale 
fellow,  who  has  had  success  With 
women,  tempts  her  to  1|7e J” 
with  him.  where  he  may  be  supported 
by  her  skill  and  beauty.  Maxim  is  a 
darErtg  of  the  ladies,  who  write  him 
lcttfirS,  which  he  reads  to  Zephirine  to 
shoWher  how  he  despises  them  m his 
lovd-f6r  her.  A dernl-mondaine,  Glady, 
does  hot  wait  for  an  answer  to  her 
love  better.  She  goes  to  the  fair,  and, 
melting  Zephirine,  conferees  her  mad 
pas  si  (in  for  the  circus  life,  which  Zeph- 
irinh  - loathes.  This  appreciation  of 
Maxim  flatters  Zephirine,  and  she 
would  probably  become  his  wife,  weie 
it  not: for  Auguste  s machinations.  He 
at  Iasi,  enraged  by  her  delay,  resolves 
to  out  an  end  to  Maxim,  and  he  saws 
in  tyvo  one  of  the  supports  of  tne  tope 
on  Which  the  clown  is  triumphing.  The 
cloWnj  falls  headlong.  He  is  pick#  tip 
all  &lt>ody,  and  he  dies  in  the  a,  ms  of 
theSBarbazans  and  of  Zephirine,  who 
knows  too  late  that  she  loves  him. 

Tbl#  story  is  an  old  one,  a theme 
of  it  ally  variations,  which  has  served 
mawstte  of  plays  and  pantomimes,  and 
alsd!  story-tellers;  perhaps  one  of  the 
mosSt  curious  of  the  variations  in  its 
minute  account  of  acrobatic  hfe  is 
Edmond  de  Goncourt’s  Les  Freres 
Zerriganno.” 

i t C’nmondo’s  Music. 

i-tenri  de  Curzon  has  written  en- 
tertainingly and  at  length  concerning 
Canfoodo’s  music.  He  begins  by  say- 
ing -ttiat  it  is  very  curious  and  inter- 
estlhgT  "Every  composer  who  is  truly 
a ccfffTposer  has  his  own  peculiar  qual- 
ities and  faults,  the  natural  bent  of 
his  originality.  Mr.  de  Camondo  cer- 
tainly has  this  originality.  We  were 
convinced  of  this  two  years  ago  at  a 
concert  of  divers  works  of  his  in  the 
Erard  Hall.  This  little  lyric  drama- 
comedy  gives  a still  more  conclusive 

PYt°appears  that.  Mr.  de  Camondo  excels 
In  giving  the  impression  of  ' sonorities 
in  juxtaposition,”  noises  of  the  crowd  as 
they  , really  are.  "The  hidden  reef  of 
controllers  who  have  sought  these  ef- 
fectors sonorous  confusion,  sometimes 
attained  by  too  many  skilful  combina- 
tions; but'  in  life  these  sonorities  are 


reproducing  this  effect.  There  Is  no 
confusion  in  it,  there  is  scarcely  any  [ 
blend;  the  separate  noises  are  clearly 
perceived.  In  his  orchestral  music,  I re- 
member the  effect  of  the  crowd,  the 
hubbub  of  the  public  square  and  mar- 
ket, surprising  effects.  Here  the  super- 
position  of  the  lyric  dialogue  of  the 
characters  on  the  musical  foundation 
which  now  evokes  their  intimate  senti- 
meftts.  and  now  the  noises  of  the  fair  in 
whfdiv  they  move,  of  the  crowd  that 
swatttts  and  surges  at  the  fair,  of  other 
musiic  borne  on  the  wind— tilts  is  most 
original  and  also  successful.  The  chief 
fault  in  the  musical  scheme  is  in  the 
lack  of  unity  or  of  union  in  the  ends  of 
phrases:  "They  run  one  after  the  other, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  a character  s 
thought,  hut  they  are  not  bound  to- 
gether.” On  the  other  hand,  the  music, 
a kaleidoscope  of  sounds,  does  not  seem 
boresome  except  possibly  at  the  end, 
where  the  scene  is  too  long  in  spite  ot 

ClMr.  de  Curzon  names  several  features 
of  the  work.  “One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful pages  is  indisputably  the  finale 
of  the  first  act,  the  din  of  the  fair- 
trumpet  blasts,  the  automatic  piano, 
the  cries  of  the  crowd,  the  shouts  ot 
excited  spectators— the  most  realistic 
and  astonishing  coloring  that  has  ever 
beeit-put  on  the  lyric  stage.  All  the 
sortfmities  sown  in  preceding  scenes  are 
now"  full  blown,  from  the  agitation  of 
the  fair  that  is  indicated  in  the  prelude 
to  ’the  explosiveness  of  the  lighting  of 
the  booths  at  nightfall.  There  are  fine 
melodic  passages  in  scenes  between 
Zephirine  and  Maxim,  as  when  the  lat- 
ter recalls  eposides  In  their  early  life  or 
whp  he  reads  the  love  letters  addressed 
to  him.  There  is  the  scene  of  mirth  and 
chapter  between  Zephirine  and  the  demi- 
mondafne.  A singular  effect  is  gained 
when  the  dancing  girl  sings  a gutter 
song  against  the  complaint  of  the  amor- 
ous Maxim.  _ . „ 

Tb®  finale  seems  to  Mr.  de  Curzon 
long  drawn  out.  The  orchestral  tumult 
swells  and  the  expectation  of  the  catas- 
trophe.. is  in  the  heart  of  the  spectator. 
Auguste  comes  in  from  Paris  and  sees 
with-mingled  joy  and  horror  the  ap- 
proaching end.  There  are  roars  of  ap- 
plause in  the  circus  while  Maxim  does 
his  tricks  and  the  invisible  crowd  Itali- 
cizes the  effect.  Maxim  is  brought  in 
dying.  He  holds  Glady  close,  thinking 
sheds  Zephirine.  Only  at  the  very  end 
doei,  Zephirine.  whom  Auguste  had 
tak«f'.away  before  the  catastrophe— for 
he  her  decked  in  the  jewels  of 

Glaffvt-come  back  to  lull  the  poor  clown 
with  those  songs  of  their  childhood 
which  in  the  first  act  had  been  for  him 
so  full  of  hope.  “Nothing  can  he  more 
painful  than  this  agony  of  the  clown 
with  wounded  head  and  nearly  blind- 
lie  can  distinguish  Zephirine  only  by 
her  costume.  The  emotional  phases 
which  he  sings,  evoking  the  love  and 
the  country  life  of  their  young  years, 
would  gain  if  they  were  not  so  long 
drawn  out,  if  they  died  sooner  with 
the  singer.” 

TTRT  chief  singers  were  Miss  Farrar, 
Miss  -JWerentie  of  the  Opera,  Glady; 
Miss  Margyl,  Mme.  Barbazan;  Rousse- 
liengs Maxim  the  Clown;  Renaud,  Au- 
gufjWt:  Delmas,  Barbazan.  Rousse- 

liere*lias  been  engaged  by'  Mr.  Conried, 
ancL^ttis  said  that  Renaud  will  be  a 
member  of  Mr.  Hammersteln’s  com- 
part#.'- Auguste  in  the  opera  has  almost 
nothing  to  sing,  but  Renaud,  by  his 
action  and  delivery  of  the  text,  made 
a sinister  impression;  "a  silhouette  of 
extraordinary  realism.”  The  orchestra 
was.  conducted  by  A.  Catherine,  a sing- 
ing master  of  the  Opera,  who  had  had 


little  or  no  experience  as  an  opera 
leader,  but  proved  himself  eminently 
fitted  to  the  task.  The  first  perfor- 
mance was  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre  on 
April  26,  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Societe  des  Artistes  et  Amis  de 
I'Opera. 

The  Paradox  of  the  Clown. 

Reggie  Hastings  of  “The  Green  Car- 
nation” had  laughed  at  his  brother’s 
fundral,  and  he  said  in  defence  of  his 
behavior:  “My  grief  expressed  itself 

in  that  way.  People  were  shocked,  of 
course,  but  when  are  they'  not  shocked? 
There  is  nothing  so  touching  as  the 
Inappropriate.  I thought  my  laughter 
was  very'  beautiful.  Anybody  can  cry'. 
That  was  what  I felt.  I forced  my 
grief  beyond  tears,  and  then  my  rela- 
tions said. that  I was  heartless.” 

Lady  Locke  remarked:  “But  surely 

tears  are  the  natural  expression  of  sad 
feelings.  We  do  not  weep  at  a circus 
or  at  a pantomime;  why  should  we 
laugh  at  a funeral?” 

"I  think  a pantomime  is  very  touch- 
ing,” said  Reggie.  "The  pantaloon  is 
one  of  the  most  luridly  tragic  figures 
In  art  or  in  life.  If  I were  a great 
actor  I would  as  soon  play  the  pan- 
taloon as  King  Lear.” 

And  in  sooth  Pantaloon  Is  a tragic 
figure;  tragic  in  his  meannesses,  in  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  him;  a con- 
temptible, y'et  a pathetic  figure,  the 
plaything  of  Harlequin  and  the  Clown 
as  man  is  tiro  sport  of  the  Immortals. 

Furthermore,  the  Clown,  whether  he 
be  known  as  Pierrot,  Gracloso,  Punchi- 
nello or  the  cynical  Karagueuss  of  the 
Levantines,  may  be  intensely  trfagic 
as  a demon  of  perversity,  of  malignant 
mischief,  a foul  satyr,  who'  murders  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade.  The 
unhappy  mad  Servieux  in  Henri  Ri- 
viere’s tale  was  so  impressed  by  seeing 
Deburau  at  the  Funambules  that  he 
came  to  this  conclusion:  the  incarnation 
of  Satan  in  this  world  should  be  Pier- 
rot; not  the  Pierrot  of  the  stage  in  his 
traditional  costume,  "but  a pale  man, 
with  black  eyes,  tall,  well  made,  with 
heart  of  bronze  and  muscles  of  steel, 
who,  living  in  society  and  exerting  in  it 
an  enormous  power,  should  always 
work  that  which  Is  evil,  impassible  and 
with  a smile.” 

The  very  costume  of  the  clown  itali- 
cizes tlio  terror  of  a tragic  scene  in 
which  he  figures.  (We  here  use  the 
word  clown  in  a loose  sense  without 
any  attempt  to  point  out  essential  dif- 
ferences between  the  clown  as  known 


in  the  junsu  Bill  yd)Hui»»u*wi  ganm 

the  Pagllaccio.  We  refer  to  any  mime 
who  wears  the  false  and  ghastly  maeK 
of  merriment  and  the  costume  that  (s 
Intended  to  excite  the  laugh  ot  tne 
spectator.)  Let  Canio  without  his  make- 
up  murder  Nedda  and  her  lover  and 
there  Is  a scene  of  conventionally 
bloody  melodrama.  But  Canio  dressed 
for  the  performance  In  the  booth  and 
ready  to  kill  is  a tragedian  of  epic  pro- 
portions. 

Hence  the  peculiar  horror  of  certain 
French  pantomimes,  as  ’’Pierrot,  As- 
sassin of  His  Wife,”  imagined  by  Paul 
Margueritte.  For  this  Pierrot  comes 
home  from  the  cemetery  where  they 
buried  his  Colombine,  who  died  the 
night  before,  and  a drunkenness  which 
is  akin  to  remorse  puts  him  to  sleep 
in  his  chair.  He  dreams  and  In  the 
.dream,  as  a sleep-wallfet1.  he  mimics  | 
his  crime,  for  it  was  he  that  put 
Colombine  to  death  by  tickling  the  ! 
soles  of  her  feet,  and  be  now  mimics 
this  murder  by  throwing  himself  on 
the  bed,  now  as  the  woman,  now  as 
Pierrot.  And  he  dreams  the  dream  of 
the  terrified  Colombine.  Then  he  draws 
the  bed  curtains,  removes  all  traces 
of  the  crime,  and  gleefully  rubs  his 
hands.  Remorse  tortures  him.  and  the 
remorse  of  his  sleep  establishes  itself 
and  Pierrot  is  remorseful  when  he 
awakes.  He  takes  oft  his  boots,  tor  be 
will  go  to  bed.  but  his  feet  begin  to 
tremble,  mechanically,  precisely  as  did 
the  feet  of  Colombine.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  horrible  shudder  from  tickling. 
Pierrot  sets  himself  to  drinking,  and 
he  drinks  till  he  is  drunk  with  a drunk- 
enness that  enlivens,  ennobles,  stupefies, 
exasperates  and  at  last  maddens.  And 
in  his  terror  he  sees  in  an  hallucination 
the  conjugal  bed.  and  the  portrait  of  Co- 
lombine is  now  alive,  it  moves.  The  bed 
with  red  curtains  grows  a redder  hue, 
the  portrait  is  so  animated  that  Pierrot 
moves  forward  to  touch  it.  The  lights 
fade  and  Pierrot  falls  as  a dead  body 
falls,  but  his  arms  are  as  the  arms  of 
a cross. 

But  such  pantomimes  demand  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  audiences.  When  "Chand 
d'Habits”  was  performed  in  London 
nearly  Id  years  ago— the  .pantomime  was 
produced  in  Paris  in  1896 — Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  was  writing  dramatic  no- 
tices for  the  Saturday  Review— would 
that  he  were  writing  them  today!— and 
“G.  B.  S.”  then  wrote:  “What  pos- 

sessed Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  to  offer 
•Chand  d’Habits’  to  the  sort  of  audience 
that  runs  after  stage  versions  of  recent 
imitations  of  the  ‘historical’  novels  of 
James  Grant  and  Harrison  Ainsworth? 
These  plays  without  words  only  exist 
tor  people  who  are  highly  sensitive  to 
music,  color  and  the  complex  art  of 
physical  expression.  To  offer  them  to 
barbarians  with  no  senses  at  all.  capable 
of  nothing  but  sensational  stories  shout- 
ed at  them  in  plain  words,  with  plenty 
of  guns  and  swords  and  silks  and  vel- 
vets is  to  court  ridicule,  especially  at 
1 o - so’  at  night,  and  with  the  overture, 
which  might  have  done  something  to 
attune  the  house,  played  as  an  entr’acte 
For  my  part.  I enjoyed  ‘Chand  d’Habits 
immensely,  and  thought,  the  insensibility 
and  impatience  of  the  audience  perfect- 
ly hoggish.  But  then  I had  not  to  sit 
out  'Seats  of  the  Mighty’  beforehand. 

Victor  Capoul. 

The  libretto  of  “The  Clown”  is  not 
the  first  of  Victor  Capoul’s  works  tor 
the  stage.  With  the  late  Armand  Sll- 
vestre  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  Godard  s 
opera  “Jocelyn,”  based  on  Lamartine  s 
poem,  and  he  hoped  to  create  the  tenor 
part  in  the  opera  and  thus  end  his  ca- 
reer as  a singer;  but  Engel  was  the 
tenor  when  the  opera  was  first  produced 
in  ISSS  at  Brussels,  and  Capoul  did  not 
sing  in  it  until  a performance  later  that 
year  in  Paris.  He  was  then  practically 
voiceless,  but  it  is  said  that  lie  acted 
with  uncommon  skill.  The  impresario 
Senterre  at  the  Chateau  d'Eau  quar- 
relled with  him.  and  one  night  when 
the  curtain  rose  Capoul  refused  to  make 
his  entrance  and  the  audience  Was  dis- 
missed. , , . ,.T  „ 

The  next  year  Mendes  drama.  La 
Reine  Fiammette,”  was  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Libre  and  Capoul  attempted 
to  play  the  part  of  the  lover.  "To  each 
one  his  trade.”  a critic  exclaimed  at  the 
time;  “and  that  of  Capoul  is  not  to  de- 
claim verse.”  Before  him  the  cele- 
brated tenor  Roger  came  to  grief  as  an 
actor  in  like  manner  in  "Cadio,  a 
drama  by  George  Sand  and  Paul  Meur- 
ice,  and  after  Capoul,  the  admirable 
operatic  actor  Y ictor  Maurel  failed  dis- 
mally at  Paris  in  a straight  comedy 

PaCapoul  is  now  in  his  67th  year,  but 
what  a life  he  has  had!  The  envious 
toid  queer  stories  about  him:  they  said 
he  was  once  a pastry  cook  or  a waiter 
and  really  had  no  occasion  to  hold  his 
head  as  high  as  he  did.  As  a matter  of 
fact  he  was  born  at  Toulouse  and  stud- 
led  singing  there.  His  father  put  lnm 
with  a banker,  but  the  young  man 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  stage. 
His  elder  brother  was  a paintei  and 
violinist,  and  Victor,  too,  would  lead  the 
artistic  life.  He  went  to  the  Palis  Con- 
servatory, took  a first  prize,  and  made 
his  debut  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  1861. 

AH  women  fell  in  love  w ith  hint 
during  his  glorious  days.  The  grace- 
ful adorable  Capoul ! Albert  V izentinl 
represents  them  swooning  about  him. 
tlie  Grosvenor  ot  the  *yt>c 
"They  even  have  a peculiar  way  of 
pronouncing  Ills  name,  something  like 
this:  With  a slight  tremor  of  the 

head,  eyes  half-closed,  lips  scarcely 
open  and  in  a languorous  voice  Ka- 


Doulle!  Kkapppoulle!  H-  was  tne 
joy  of  the  tailor.  His  cravats  were  as 
famous  as  those  of  Brummell  oi  o.  Le 
Bargv,  the  play  actor.  His  nan.  in 
fringes  on  his  temples,  mot  eu  weimn 
old  and  young  to  ecstasy,  and  young 
men,  who  looked  on  him jis_jiie  dial 
Don  Juan,  dressed  their—  •«“  ‘'fir  in 
Imitation  of  him.  He  was  horn  to  w oo 
as  Romeo  or  as  baust  in  the  garde  i 
When  he  sang  Paul  in  Masses  am 
and  Vi rginla.  after  the  I- rar.^o-Brus- 
sian  war.  and  after  Ins  first  \.  .(  t> 
this  country,  Paris  again  wei  i in.iu 
over  him.  Women  again  purse  ■ nn 


Aoprano 


mm 


“THE  CLOWN,” 

OPERA 


THE  NEW  TRAGIC  ’ 

, PRODUCED  IN  PARIS 


I d tried  to  ensnare  mm  wun  bowers, 
irked  slippers,  smoking  caps,  purses, 
y rfumed  love  letters. 

' Wnen  he  came  to  America  In  the 
11  of  1891  he  referred  modestly  to 
liese  triumphs.  He  said  to  a reporter 
1 ho  had  asked  about  the  precise  de- 
. reo  of  Jean  de  Reszke’s  success  with 
le  ladles:  ‘‘Oh,  they  say  those  things 

‘f  all  tenors.  For  20  years  they  said 
hem  of  me.  It  seems  that  the  bari- 
ones  have  been  more  run  after  than 
he  tenors  of  late,  but  there  is  u great 
leal  of  exaggeration  In  the  romantic 
tarns  the  newspapers  spin  about  .sing- 
es. Look  what  they  said  about  Miss 
Jrevy  and  me.  No.  Pray,  don't  ask 
ne  to  go  back  to  the  subject.  It 
vould  not  interost  the  public.  It  was 
in  idyll,  an  innocent  romance,  and  it 
ill  happened  long,  long  ago."  Then 
to  told  a pathetic  story  how  he  and 
»Ilss  Grevy  loved  each  other,  but  pd- 
itical  ambition  hardened  Pore  Grevy's 
leart,  so  the  girl  was  married  to  one 
.VUson,  who  afterward  was  a thorn  in 
die  President's  flesh. 

He  also  has  had  losses.  His  produc- 
ion  of  the  Marquis  d'lvry’s  opera. 
‘The  Lovers  of  Verona,"  cost  him 
>ver  f. 100. 000,  and  he  suffered  severe- 
y in  the  "Krach,”  which  followed  the 
•ollapse  of  the  Union  Gonerale. 

His  first  visit  to  this  country  was 
n 1871  with  Christine  Nillson.  Jamet 
nd  Barre.  The  season  opened  in  Bos- 
on in  October  of  that  year  and 
Ityjoul  sang  in  “Faust,”  “Traviata." 
'Mignon,"  "Martha,"  etc.  He  sang 
.tiler  seasons  in  grand  opera,  and  in 
he  season  of  1S79-80  he  was  in  the 
Jnited  States  with  Paola-Marie  and 
tngele  in  an  operetta  company.  We 
-emember  him  with  particular  pleas- 
ure that  season  in  the  "Postilion  de 
.onginmeau”  and  ‘‘La  Fille  do 
ladame  Angot.”  He  came  here  again 
n 1891  as  a member  of  the  Abbey, 
Ichoeffel  & Grau  company,  but  his 
Inging  days  were  over.  He  was  con- 
tested for  a time  with  a music  school 
n New  York,  and  he  returned  to 
•aris  to  be  the  stage  manager  of  the 
Ipera. 

Those  who  saw  Capoul  when  lie  was 
t the  zenith  of  his  fame  will  never  for- 
;et  him.  As  singer  and  actor  he  was  a 
nan  of  inimitable  grace  and  exquisite 
aste,  and  although  his  frame  was  small 
.nd  slender,  his  passion  was  genuine 
md  authoritative,  and  when  there  was 
iccasion  he  displayed  rare  dignity.  As  a 
tage  lover  he  was  inimitable.  Yet  he 
iad  his  enemies  among  English  critics 
'if  an  insular  eye:  One  of  them  found 
ileasure  In  alluding  to  his  "squirming 
ntensity.” 

In  spite  of  his  reputation  as  a lady- 
iller,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  Ids 
olleagues  in  Paris.  He  was  by  no 

X effeminate,  for  he  was  a fencei 
ol  the  first  rank  and  a lover  and  judge 
P*  hor®es-  His  hobby  was  collecting 
bric-a-brac  of  all  sorts.  e 

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 

Pauline  Uonalda,  soprano;  Miss 
Tiziano,  soprano;  Victor  Capoul,  with 
reference  to  the  leading  article,  and 
Miecio  Horszowski. 

^^nalda  is  a Canadian  who 
» iSuher<3hebut  as  Manon  at  Nice,  Dec 
isang  with  success  at  Cov- 
Garden  last  season,  and  was  en- 
tor  the  Monnale  company  at 
A1  uf®ae  s’ . has  been  singing  again 
it  Covent  Garden,  and  Mr.  Blackburn 
vrote  recently  of  iter  Marguerite:  "The 
reshness  and  the  clearness  of  her  tone 
vere  extremely  charming;  at  t hi  same 

-ifte’d  awi?h  °„ften,  happens  with  singers 
™ ,7a*. h exquisite  vocal  cords,  she 
. 0 IacklnK  111  warmth.  Never- 
hol^hs,  in  some  of  the  most  famous 
h»m«er8i'  such  the  ‘Jewel  Song'  and 
he  final  scena  in  the  prison,  she  was 
fPIent*id;  the  exquisite  purity  of 
Mration.”  WaS  here  brougt  out  to'  ad- 

The  Herald  published  a 
oitian  of  Mme.  Tettrazini,  who  has 
een  engaged  by  Mr.  Hammerstein,  and 
•hi?*.  ?ome  Statements  about  her 
liese  statement^,  were  taken  from  i 
arlslan  muslcy^ournal,  and  from  Mr 

ubfiSfed  Pr°sPectus,  as  it  was 

ubiished 1 In  //rtain  New  York  news- 

rm^Tettr^in'16  prosPeatus  stated  that 
■ ?z  n i.was  a bravura  singer, 

nah4  ofSrir  the  s°Prano  Who  sang 
ie  part  of  Desdemona  when  Campanini 
ia  tenor,  produced  Verdi's  opera  in 
ew  York  and  Boston  in  1888.  It  was 
so  said  that  Mr.  Hammerstein's  singer 
lwan  Francisco.  The  Musical 
York  Questions  the  ac- 
iracy  of  the  statements,  and  hints  that 
Ll  A P!Ix-QP-  . We  are  inclined  tc 
- That  the  Musical  Courier  is  right 
that  the  Parisian  journal  and  the 
IP™*  werefT, wron?-  It  is  hinted 
he  Mme.  Tettrazini  who  sang-  in 
•rnla  may  be  Mrs.  Marian  Titus, 
weii  known  in  Boston.  Tlie  Herald 
t,oday  a Portrait  of  Mrs.  Titus, 
a Tiziano,  taken  from  a London 
•graph. 

Llitas’  maiden  name  was  Jenkins, 
;;;imaei  s _of  Welsh  extraction.  She 

L ishurlrnnnHSt°n  wAth  Mme-  Franklin- 
insDiiry  and  soon  became  known  as  a 

•mnhnnvser-  S1\e  sans  llere  at  Boiton 
mphonj  concerts  Oct.  .30,  1S97,  and 

_v  ,A®'  t PHends  gave  her  the 
G°„ to.  Europe  in  December, 
and  in  September,  1900,  she  made 
■ d®but  in  opera  at  Varese.  In 
gbs,t  ?,lle  bad  llt;tle  success,  but  in 
layiata  she  was  more  fortunate 
.?a?5  at  first  in  Varese  in  Ta  mag  no's 
2|i®  theati  e and  then  for  a month  in 
Scala  of  that  town.  Slie  was  after- 
d known  as  Mme.  Tiziano  in  various 
as  Oporto,  borne  time  ago  there 
7 rumor  that  she  was  living  in  Ca! 
■mla.  Did  she  there  assume  the  nSie 
zini,  or  as  some  say  Tetrazini? 
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Wi£/Cio  Horszowski 
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|She  is  now  about  35  years  old.  Her 
Voice  when  she  was  in  Boston  was  light, 
high  and  flexible;  it  had  little  color  or 
warmth,  but  it  was  well  suited  to 
bravura. 

If  the  Mme.  Tettrazini  engaged  by  Mr. 
Hammerstein  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Cleo- 
fonte  Campanini,  the  conductor,  then 
she  was  the  Desdemona  of  18  years  ago, 
for  the  Desdemona  was  then  the  wife 
ipf  Mr.  Campanini.  She  was  described  as 
'[‘young  and  good  looking,'”  but  she  was 

then  characterized  as  a dramatic  so- 
prano. 

Miecio  Horszowski  is  a young  pianist 
who  recently  made  a sensation  by  giv- 
ing concerts  In  Italian  cities.  He  was 
born  about  11  years  ago  at  Lemberg  and 
he  studied  with  Lesehstitzki.  The  Her- 
a‘d  Published  last  Sunday  a portrait  of 
Pepito  Arriola,  another  infant  prodigy. 
He  has  been  described  as  "7  or  8 years 
°Id-  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  born 

at  El  Ferroi,  in  the  Spanish  province  La 
Caruna  on  Dec.  14,  1896. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  played  Schumann's 
piano  concerto  at  a Wagner  concert  in 
Queen’s  Hall,  London,  Mav  10,  and  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  that  the  perform- 
ance "was  brilliant  as  far  as  technic 
goes,  but  we  fear  tiiat  he  has  sacrificed 
to  technic  a great  deal  of  personal 
emotion,  in  fact,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  at  times  his  effects  were  a little 
dull."  Mr.  Bauer  is  not  distinctively  an 
emotional  pianist,  but  surely  his  per- 
formance of  the  concerto  at  a 'Symphony 
concert  this  season  was  one  of  rare 
beauty.  Perhaps  he  was  not  wholly  in 
the  vein  in  London. 

Leoncavallo,  with  Italian  singers  and 
an  orchestra  of  65,  "from  La  Scala 
Milan,"  will  begin  his  American  tour 
at  New  York  Oct.  8,  in  Carnegie  Hall 
with  a concert  performance  of  "Pag- 
Iiacci. 

Mrs.  Imogone  Brown,  for  many  years 
Hie  solo  soprano  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  New  York,  and  a prominent 
concert  and  oratorio  singer,  died  at 
Stratford.  Ct.,  May  17. 

Thaddeus  Rich,  the  new  concert  mas- 
ter of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra,  was  i 
born  in  this  country  20  years  ago.  In  [ 
1897  he  was  sent  to  the  Leipsic  Consor-  | 


y«’?Aory  anfl  he  was  graduated  there  in 
1900.  He  has  been  one  year  with  the 
Gowandhaus  orchestra  at  Leipsic  and 
one  year  as  concert  master  at  the  West- 
ern Opera  House,  Berlin. 

The  London  Telegraph  says  that  Mr. 
Isador  Epstein,  a pianist,  has  a "spa- 
cious technic.” 

Mr.  Safonoff  conducted  the  first  con- 
cert of  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra May  5,  and  was  highly  praised  by 
several  critics.  One  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  chord  attack  was  not  al- 
ways precise.  Mr.  Baughan  wrote  as 
follows:  “Mr.  Safonoff  more  fully  jus- 
tified his  reputation  than  on  His  first 
.appearance  in  London.  True,  there 
. was  still  something  of  roughness  and 
a lack  of  the  higher  subtlety  which 
(are  characteristic  of  the  conducting  of 
Herr  Nikisch,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Herr  Weingartner  on  the  other.  But 
we  should  not  expect  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  art  when  in  life  we  must  be 
content  with  comparative  perfection. 
M.  Safonoff  has,  one  feels,  many  lim- 
itations of  temperament.  His  force  is 
not  of  the  finest.  It  is  physical  rather 
than  spiritual.  He  is  a conductor  who 
stimulates  the  apathetic.  But  lie  is  an 
innate  musician,  as  you  can  perceive 
by  the  compactness  and  expressiveness 
°£  “is  phrasing,  by  his  unerring  sense 
of  rhythm,  and  by  his  grasp  of  climax. 
These  be  high  qualities,  but  they  are 
not  all  we  may  reasonably  expect’from 
a great  conductor." 

THE  “POPS.” 

Tomorrow  evening  brings  the  fifth 
week  of  the  "Pop"  concerts,  and  with  it 
begins  Mr.  Max  Zach’s  term  as  conduc- 
tor. Following  up  the  policy  which  has 
worked  successfully  this  season,  Mr. 
Zach  will  make  Monday  evenings 
Wagner  nights,"  and  will  also  give 
other  special  programmes.  Next  Tluirs- 

y*11  be  "French  composers' 
night,  and  for  this  a particularly  de- 
ligntful  programme  has  been  arranged. 
tyTl  lprograini?10  *or  tomorrow  evening 


“Tli© 


Szeczenyl  March  .7. , . 

Chorus  of  the  Sailors  from 

Dutchman” 

Waltz.  “Vienna  Donhons; ’V.’. 
Overture.  “Tannhaeuser” . . 
Prelude  to  Act  1,  “Lohengrin ” 

Chanson  D’ Amour 

(First  time.) 

l ire  Charm  from  “The  Valkyries* 
Prelude  to  Act  :i,  “Lohengrin”.. 
Overture,  “Flying  Dutchman”... 

Minuet  for  At  ring  orchestra 

Waltz.  “Morgenblaetter” 

Oriental  March 


• • • . Fa Urbach 
Flying 

Wagner 

Strauss 

Wagner 

Wagner  j 

...  Muquarre  ! 

’ • • . . Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Bolzonl 

Strauss 

Zach 


OLIVER  DITSON  FUND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oliver  Dlt- 
son  Fund  for  needy  musicians  was  held 
on  May  19,  at  233  Commonwealth  avenue, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  B.  J.  Lang;  treasurer,  Charles 
H.  Ditson;  trustees,  B.  J.  Lang,  A 
Parker  Browne,  Arthur  Foote;  clerk 
Charles  F.  Smith.  There  have  been 
many  .calls  upon  the  fund  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  has  been  of  groat 
I service  In  relieving  distress.  The  fund 
is  the  result  of  a bequest  of  the  late 
Oliver  Ditson,  and  is  used  for  eases  of 
great  destitution  of  persons  connected 
with  the  musical  profession,  but  Is  not 
intended  to  help  in  any  educational  pur-  I 
poses.  Any  of  t lie  officers  mentioned  I 
above  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of 
cases  of  need,  where  the  persons  are  or  I 
have  been,  musicians. 

WORKS  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

Mr.  Charles  Martin  Locffler's  sym- 
phonic poem  “The  Deatli  of  Tintagiles" 
'was  produced  at  an  Ysave  matinee  in 
Brussels  April  22.  The  Guide  Musical 
says  that  it  made  an  impression,  and 
it  spoke  of  the  "agreeable”  harmonic 
and  orchestra!  enwrapment  of  the  mu- 
sical thought.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Menestrel  wrote:  "This  music  is 

terribly  violent,  and  one  scarcely  rec- 
ognizes the  'drama  for  marionettes’  of 
the  poet  in  the  sombre  orgy  in  the  tower 
which  the  music  of  the  German  com- 
(poser  finds  pleasure  in  depleting  to 


fis.  terribly  violent”  is  hardly  the! 
Must  characterization  of  any  of  Mr. 

' LoeiTler's  highly  poetic  and  delicately) 
chiselled  works. 

New  works  produced  at  a National 
Society  concert  in  Paris  May 
“Fuenn."  an  orchestral  suite  by  Joan 
Pouelgh.  The  story  is  of  a young 
washerwoman,  Tintette,  who  searches 
for  her  lover  in  spite  of  her  ferocious 
father.  Fuenn,  a little  malicious  god, 
helps  her  by  putting  her  father  to 
sleep  with  poppy.  One  of  the  move- 
ments represents  a scene  at  the  wash- 
house, not  like  the  one  in  "IVAssom- 
moir"  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  musical 
treatment.  "Penombrc,”  orchestral 
piece  by  Guillon.  "There  is  a final 
major  chord  after  long  and  painful  ex- 
cursions in  the  gray."  A lyric  scene  for 
solo  voices  and  chorus,  “La  Fee  des 
Ondes  ” by  Louis  Crevecoeur,  is  based 
on  the  legend  of  Ys.  Tfiese  songs  were 
praised:  “Complainte,”  by  Pierre  Kune, 
Ravel's  "Noel  des  jouets,"  Inghel- 
brecht's  “Nocturne,”  “Deroute,”  “Con- 
valescence,” and  a sarabande  by  Mme. 
Mel-Bonis  was  preferred  to  Heiiri  Mu- 
lct's “Faysage  d’hiver,"  in  which  the 
composer  attempted  to  portray  "the 
confused  image  of  immense  cathedrals 
in  the  invading  darkness." 

The  orchestra  of  Gustav  Mahler's  new 
symphony  includes,  it  is  said,  five  ket- 
tle drums,  a snare  drum,  big  drum, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  an  enormous 
thunder  machine,  bells  of  all  kinds  big 
and  small,  among  them  Alpine  herd, 
bells,  “and  sonorous  engines  which  have 
no  relation  with  music  as  it  has  up  to 
this  time  been  understood." 

'■>li 'W  i \ c [p 

A NICKNAME. 

Graduates  of  Phillips  Academy,  Exe- 
ter, reading  the  obituary  notices  of 
Prof.  George  A.  Wentworth,  were  glad 
to  find  in  some  of  them,  written  evi 


Bishop  fortunately  kept  the  bill  of 
fare  that  set  Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang 
athinking.  There  was  nut  salad; 
there  was  malted  nut  broth;  there 
was  butter  of  peanuts  and  of  al- 
monds; there  were  various  fruits,  raw 
and  cooked;  there  was  fruit  "rarebit” 
instead  of  rabbit;  there  were  caramel 
cereals  and  whole  wheat  wafers. 
There  were  also  dishes  that  try  the 
stoutest  soul:  protose  with  celery, 

nuttose  with  jelly,  nut  bromose,  fig 
bromose,  and,  above  all,  granose 
apple  pie.  Granose  apple  pie,  when 
deep  apple  pie  and  pandowdy  are  to 
be  had  with  cream! 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
quality  of  this  dinner,  there  can  be 
no  dispute  about  the  quantity,  though 
an  unaccustomed  guest  must  have 
felt  at  the  end  like  a blown -up  paper 
bag.  How  unlike  the  meal  of  the 
woman  who  asked  Mr.  Albert  Broad- 
bent  for  a idet  to  help  her  to  get  on 
the  astral  plane  quickly.  She  suggested 
spring  water  and  popcorn.  And  all 
this,  by  the  way,  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Congress 
of  the  Vegetarian  Federal  Union  in 
London  some  time  ago,  when  Mr. 
Eustace  Miles,  the  court  tennis  cham- 
pion, presided,  although  he  now  says 
he  is  not  a vegetarian.  Mr.  George 
Allen,  the  pedestrian,  urged  at  this 
meeting  that  a person  ought  not  to 
adopt  vegetarianism  until  he  was  con- 
vinced that  such  a course  was  right, 


soon  afterward.  Her  friends  were  of  the  evening  tie.  We  now  quote  from 
shocked,  and  she  thus  replied  to  them;  a Parisian  journalist:  "Hitherto  it  had 
“I  have  done  noth!  jg wrong,  but  I sim-  been  supposed  that,  provided  your  even- 
piv  could  not  go  on  living  with  him.  ing  tie  was  clean,  its  exact  shape  and 
I ^ot  through  him  in  a week.”  Mr.  (style  was  a matter  of  more  or  less  in- 


lently  from  personal  knowledge,  an  allu-  then  he  or  she  should  “go  forward 


sion  to  his  nickname,  “Bull.”  He  him- 
self would  have  been  pleased  at  the  allu- 
sion, for  the  nickname  was  given  long 
jgo  in  admiration  of  his  physical  and 
mental  strength,  and  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  the  enjoyment  he  took  in  toss- 
ing and  goring  the  stupid  in  mathe- 
matics. Prof.  Wentworth  was  for  a 
long  time  associated  with  two  able  and 
?xperienced  teachers.  President  Gideon 
L.  Soule  and  Prof.  “Brad”  Cilley,  and 
he  had  much  to  do  with  establishing  the 
tame  of  the  school.  In  the  recitation 
hour  he  was  an  inveterate  roaster.  It 
tvas  his  delight  to  use  both  irony  and 
sarcasm  in  the  effort  to  bring  out  a stu- 
dent's own  thoughts.  The  most  sensi- 
tive could  not  help  laughing  even  when 
they  were  the  victims,  and  they  soon 
learned  to  look  forward  to  the  lesson 
and  prepare  themselves  for  it  the  more 
jealously.  Prof.  Wentworth  wished  the 
student  to  work  out  results  in  his  own 
way.  That  one  was  letter  perfect  in  a 
legion  learned  from  a book  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  did  not  satisfy  |iim,l 
and  he  would  employ  his  wits  to ‘‘trip 
him.  In  the  early  seventies  the  geojn^tj-y; 
ostensibly  used  was  Chauvinet’s.  No! 
matter  how  thoroughly  a student  bad 
learned  his  lesson  he  was  often  ill  :at[j 
pase  when  at  the  blackboard  and  re- 
quired to  do  original  work,  and  ofte'h 
the  book  was  not  used  at  all  week  after 
week.  Out  of  the  recitation  room  Prof. 
Wentworth  was  just  and  sympathetic 
in  his  dealings  with  the  boys,  but  lie 
had  no  patience  with  the  deceitful  or 
the  lazy,  and  after  they  were  found  out 
they  quickly  left  the  school.  The  cli-  j 
mate  of  Exeter  did  not  agree  with  them, 
their  parents  said.  These  boys  were 
comparatively  few,  and  they  naturally 
disliked  him  and  feared  him.  The  others 
liked  and  respected  him,  and  for  years 
after  they  remembered  him  gratefully 
and  kindly  as  “Bull.” 

A MEMORABLE  DATE. 

, According  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Bishop  of 
(New  York,  March  21,  1899,  will  be 


fearlessly,  settling  problems  as  they 
arose.”  "Fearlessly”  is  the  word  fori 
any  wrestler  with  protose,  nuttose 
(especially  with  jelly),  bromose  and 
fruit  rabbit.  We  see  the  problems  | 
rising  in  the  heroes  and  heroines. 

Mr.  Bishop  may  be  right.  The  date 
of  the  vegetarian  dinner  and  recep- 
tion “tendered”  to  Dr.  Kellogg  ma> 
be  the  date  of  dates  in  China,  one 
that  will  be  remembered  long  after 
those  of  illustrious  deeds  in  wars  and  j 


difference.  London  perhaps  knows  bet 
ter,  but  Paris  was  profoundly  ignorant 
on  this  point.  Men  of  unblemished  char- 
acter went  into  society  with  their  even- 
ing bows  tied  with  perfect  symmetry. 1 
If  some  one  had  accused  them  of  buy- 
ing them  ready-made  I verily  believe 
they  would  hardly  have  been  ashamed.” 
But  the  play-actor  has  shown  that  an 
absolutely  symmetrical  cravat  is  vul- 
gar. He  takes  a piece  of  muslin  of  the 
required  shape  and  attaches  it  to  the 
base  of  his  collar  with  a few  deft  move- 
ments and  without  the  use  of  a look- 
ing glass.  “The  Le  Bargy  tie  ties  itself. 
There  is  a picturesque  air  of  eonfusion 
about  it.  It  seems  to  have  grown  there 
by  accident,  without  any  particular 
thought.  It  is  neglige,  it  is  almost  non- 
chalant, it  has  the  smallest  strain  of 
impertinence.  Such  is  the  Le  Bargy  tie 
in  the  full  flower  of  its  beauty — a hot- 
house plant,  surely,  but  growing  with 
the  wild  freedom  of  the  dogrose.” 

Alas ! there  is  no  Le  Bargy  either 
here  or  in  New  York.  The  name  of  Mr. 
John  Drew,  a careful  dresser,  has  been 
mentioned,  but  we  fear  he  lacks  the 
requisite  imagination.  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  brought  forward  a new  pink ; 
could  he  not  do  something  for  the  cra- 
vat? Then  there  is  Mr.  Barrett  Wen- 
dell. the  author  of  the  memorable  dic- 
tum : No  gentleman  wears  cuffs  that 

are  not  firmly  attached  to  his  shirt.  Mr. 
smallpox  had  scarred  his  face;  his  yyen(je]|  has  been  in  Paris,  we  under- 
shoulders wtere  "doubled  a yard  stand;  has  probably  seen  Mr.  Le 
across”:  j Bargy.  Could  he  not  give  hints, at  least. 

One  of  Ills  eyes  wns  bottle  zreen.  , f|.  Klve  us  a]l  from  hideous  uni- 

Anti  tho  nthpr  ove  was  out.  my  near . uugiii  ua  xxj 

formity  and  conventionality  in  manu- 

But  the  lady  worshipped  him;  he 


Bourchier  u.dded  as  a philosopher. 
"What  a woman  wants  is  compan- 
ionship, not  only  personal  attractive- 
ness. How  often  we  find  a charming 
woman  uniting  herself  with  a plain1 
man.” 

Handsome  men  have  not  always 
been  the  most  fortunate  in  love  and 
marriage.  As  a rule,  they  are  too 
conscious  of  their  own  natural  gift  to 
pay  the  proper  attention  to  a woman. 
Run  over  the  list  of  men  whom  you 
1 know  personally  and  who  are  called 
handsome.  Are  not  many  of  them 
heavy  and  dull  or  so  self-satisfied 
i!  that  they  are  annoying  companjpns? 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fa- 
mous boast  of  squinting,  ugly  John 
Wilkes  and  surely  Mirabeau  was 
not  a beauty.  The  plain-faced  man 
knows  that  he  must  exert  himself  to 
please  a woman.  Downright  ugli- 
ness interests  many;  it  casts  a spell, 
they  think  it  is  a mark  of  strength; 
that  man,  they  say.  cannot  afford  to 
be  insincere;  he  mus  be  loyal;  how 
devoted  he  would  be  to  me!  • A 
wheedling  tongue  is  more  than  a 
marble  brow  or  a classic  chin. 

William  Maginn  wrote  a song  long 
ago,  “to  be  sung  with  boisterous  ex- 
pression,” a song  of  a lady  of  Leith, 
a very  stylish  lady',  who  fell  in  love 
with  Mr.  Timothy  Thady  Mulligan, 
a two-handed  drinker  of  punch.  The 


fascinated  her.  The  conclusion  of 
Maginn’s  glorious  song  points  a 
moral  and  reveals  a universal  truth. 


factured  and  prearranged  cravats? 


dynasties,  and  the  name  of  Kellogg)  After  cataloguing  Mr.  Mulligan's 
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may  yet  cause  that  of  Confucius  to  be 
forgotten.  It  is  a pity  that  our  old 
friend  the  Historical  Painter  was  not 
one  of  the  guests;  but  with  the  aid 
of  photographs  he  may  be  able  to  le- 
construct  the  scene. 


glaring  physical  defects  and  highly 
objectionable  personal  habits,  the 
poet  sings: 

This  was  the  lad  the  lady  loved. 

Like  all  the  girls  of  quality: 

And  he  broke  the  skulls'  of  the  raen  of  Leith,  j 
Just  by  the  way  of  jollity — 

O.  the  leathering  Irishman* 

The  barbarous,  savage  Irishman — 

The  hearts  of  the  maids  and  the  gentlemen's 
Jieads  were  bother’d.  I’m  sure,  by  this 
Irishman. 

WANTED:  A CREATOR. 

There  was  a time  when  the  taste  and 
the  character  of  a man  were  known  by 
his  cravat,  not  by  his  purchase,  but  by 


LADY  SMOKERS. 

A smoking  room  has  been  established 
in  a “ladies’  clubhouse”  in  London,  and 
the  club  is  frequented  by  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished dames.  We  shall  not  discuss 
at  this  late  day  the  question  whether 


favor  on  their  taking  snuff  or  “dipping” 
—that  is,  if  we  are  to  live  in  the  house  | 
with  them.  The  controversy  still  rages 
in  England.  We  read  a pathetic  letter 
from  a husband  whose  young  wife  has 
j rlfined  her  complexion,  dimmed  her  eyes 
and  lost  the  gloss  from  her  Godiva-like 
hair,  all  in  three  years,  through  immod- 
erate indulgence  in  cigarettes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proud  mother  of  a stal- 
wart son  has  smoked  daily  at  least  ten 
cigarettes  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  herself 
or  her  child,  and  another  woman 
declares  that  cigarette  smoking hasre- 
moved  her  superfluous  and  too  exuber- 
ant flesh.  It  is  said  that  women  would 
not  smoke  if  men  were  to  make  serious 
objection.  Perhaps  some  who  say  this 
really  believe  it.  Perhaps  they  are  so 
many  Julius  Caesars  at  home.  If  they 
are,  they  are  to  be  congratulated,  and 
onj  of  the  world's  great  and  memo- j their  busts  should  be  nut  in  the  gieat 
rable  dates,  for  on  that  day  Mr.  Bishop  Hall  of  Fame. 


sance,  and  a character  in  Etheredge’s 
“Man  of  Mode”  exclaimed;  “That  a 
man's  excellency  should  lie  in  ^neatly 


ACTRESS'S  LETTERS. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  let- 
ters written  by  Mrs.  Jordan,-  the  play 
actress,  to  the  Duke  of,  Clarence, 
brought  at  auction  $5  apiece.  Mrs. 
Jordan  on  the  stage  was  the  delight 
of  all  that  saw  and  heard  her,  and 
in  private  life  she  was  a devoted 
companion  to  the  royal  personage 
whose  birth  and  station  would  not  al- 
low him  to  marry  the  mother  of  his 
children.  Was  she  also  an  entertain- 
ing letter  writer,  and  will  the  letters 
be  published  or  kept  under  lock  and  | 
key? 

The  letters  of  two  play  actresses 
arc  engrossing  reading.  They  were 
French  women,  each  distinguished  in 
her  way:  Dejazet  and  Desclee.  The 


tying  of  a ribbon  or  a cravat!”  But  for  j latter  had  the  finer  mind  and  her  let- 
years  no  self-respecting  man  would  have 
worn  a cravat  prepared  for  Dick,  Tom 
and  Harry  and  sold  in  a shop.  The 
respect  paid  to  this  article  of  dress, 
even  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  best  seen  by  looking  over 
that  curious  treatise,  “Cravatiana,  . in 


ters  are  perhaps  of  more  general  in- 
terest than  those  of  Dejazet.  but  the 
latter's  outpourings  to  Charles  Fech- 
ter,  whom  she  loved  for  years,  are  a l 
revelation  of  a woman's  heart,  of  a 


woman  who  now  trusted  and  rejoiced, 
now  doubted  and  used  every  argu- 


“tendered  a vegetarian  dinner  and  re- 
ception” at  the  Cairo  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, to  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  and 
among  the  300  invited  guests  was 
Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  who  was  much 
impressed  by  the  bill  of  fare  and  the 
addresses.  Mr.  Bishop  thinks  that 
Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  may  have  been 
converted  then  and  there,  and  he 
looks  forward  to  a Chinese  vegetarian 
empire.  By  faith  he  sees  it,  not  afar 
but  nearly  present. 

We  thought  that  only  banquets 
were  “tendered,”  but  it  seems  that 
vegetarian  dinners  may  also  be 
presented  for  acceptance  or  proffered 
unconditionally  in  payment.  Mr. 


A FASCINATING  MAN. 

The  production  of  a new  play  by  j 


which  the  political,  physical  and  moral  ment  and  made  every  sacrifice  to  win 
influence  of  the  cravat  is  thoughtfully  ' 
considered.  The  fourteen  varieties  de- 
picted are  masterpieces,  and  the  pa- 
triot rejoices  at  finding  one  of  the 
most  formidable  named  “The  Ameri- 


In  Boston  we  suffer  because  no  man 
of  authoritative  influence  sets  the  fash- 
ion in  cravats.  There  has  been  a long 
line  of  creators  in  England,  among 
them  Brummell  and  the  present  King 
when  he  was  Prince  of  M ales.  The  fop 
in  Funcb,  when  he  was  asked  how  he 
achieved  a miraculous  tie,  answered : 
‘I  give  my  whole  mind  to  it.  The 


Mr.  Sutro  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  sl,eecli  has  been  applauded,  but  a greater 
London,  has  brought  up  the  question,  | than  he,  the  illustrious  Brummell  him- 
“What  is  a fascinating  man?”  for!  ggif,  onee  said:  “A  dandy  gives  care  to 
some  have  expected  to  find  in  “The  { his  cravat,  but  never  extreme  care.” 
Fascinating  Mr.  Vanderveldt”  a re- 
markably handsome  person.  The 
dramatist,  it  is  said,  intended  to  por- 
tray a man  who,  “when  he  is  left 
alone  with  a woman,  knows  how  to 
captivate,  and  charm,  and  manage 
her.”  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  says  that 
the  fascination  depends  on  what  is 
inside  of  the  man.  and  he  tells  a 
story:  A delightful  woman  in  Lon- 
don married  a musKian  and  left  him 


Mr.  Charles  Gustave  Antoine  Le 
Bargy,  the  distinguished  play-actor  of 
Paris,  is  on  the  side  of  Brummell,  and 
he  is  the  glass  of  fashion  in  his  city. 
When  he  creates  a part,  the  fashionable 
world  looks  first  of  all  at  his  cravat, 
and  that  at  once  becomes  the  rage: 
Thus,  when  the  “Marquis  de  Priola 
was  produced,  the  Priola  cravat  was  the 
thing.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Le  Bargy  made 
an  important  discovery  in  the  matter 


hack  her  errant  lover.  The  letters  of 
Desclee  are  both  brilliant  and  woman- 
ly. Dejazet's  brilliance  was  chiefly 
for  the  stage,  but  there  is  a pathetic  I 
sincerity  in  her  correspondence. 

Desclee  and  Dejazet  knew  many 
famous  men  of  wit,  fame  and  posi- 
tion. Mrs.  Jordan  wrote  to  a dull  fel- 
low, and  what  did  she  find  to  write 
about?  Did  her  letters  tell  of  chops 
and  tomato  sauce  and  the  doings  of 
the  children?  Or  did  she  write  about 
her  stage  life? 


PRIGGISH  CENSORSHIP. 

All  lists  of  the  one  hundred  best 
books.  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  included, J 
are  calculated  to  make  the  diligent 
reader  a prig  or  to  disgust  him  with! 
literature  for  all  time.  Lists  of  books! 
suitable  for  children  lead  as  a rule  to' 
the  same  result.  A London  education 
committee  has  been  exercising  cen- 
sorship in  the  matter  of  bookjqrizes 
for  elementary  school  children.  “The1 
Wide^Wide  World”  and  “The  Lamp- 
lighter" are  recommended,  yet  they 
have  long  been  known  to  sensible' 
parents  and  school  teachers  as  slop-' 
py  books.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
committee  strikes  off  "The  lngoldsby1 
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nds.”  "PoTet 


v « — Aiul  some 

cdltfons  of  Grimm’s  *StonV>.  inci 
Tales."  on  the  ground  that  they  •Voii- 
tain  things  not  suitable  for  children.” 


"Vanity  Fair"  and  "Pendennis"  are 
I also  thrown  overboard. 

What  possible  harm  can  come  to 
any  boy  or  girl  from  reading  the  fairy 
stories  of  Grimm.  "The  Ingoldsby  Le- 
gends” of  Marryatt’s  novels?  The 
average  child  is  healthy  minded,  and 
if  he  were  to  read  “Tom  Jones”  it 
would  not  hurt  him.  If  he  is  natural- 
ly evil  minded,  he  will  find  evil  in  the 
most  wholesome  book.  A woman 
who  is  known  in  Boston  and  in  Eng- 
land as  a poet  and  essayist  of  un- 
commonly high  and  noble  thought 
was  fed  as  a girl  on  the  dramas  of 
the  Elizabethans,  and  one  of  the  first 
books  she  bought  with  her  own  money 
when  she  was  scarcely  in  her  teens 
was  a folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  That  which  was  gross  or 
licentious  in  the  plays  was  to  her  as 
though  written  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage. But  Grimm’s  fairy  tales!  Is 
there  objection  in  London  to  Hans 
Christian  Andersen’s  stories  or  to 
Bluebeard  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer? 


organ.  The  Interest  In  appendicitis 
Is  by  no  means  waning.  The  woman 
that  was  vivacious  at  luncheon  on 
Wednesday  may  have  her  appendix 
removed  before  the  yveek  Is  out.  There 
nre  possibilities  of  other  operations  In 
this  surgical,  too  surgical  age,  and 
the  knowledge  of  a common  lot  gives 
a peculiar  zest  to  general  conversa- 
tion about  the  wonders  of  the  human 
machine  and  the  accidents  that  im- 
pair it  or  stop  its  action  forever. 
The  only  annoyance  in  this  conversa- 
tion Is  that  oven  the  gentlest  woman 
may  boast  of  the  dangers  she  has 
passed  and  thus  excite  envy  in  the 
breast  of  one  who  has  as  yet  escaped 
'he  table  and  the  ether  cone. 


out  from  all  the  open  passages  of  her 

f body  and  she  speedily  died.  But  we 
do  not  find  the  record  of  a case  ex- 
actly like  that  of  Mr.  Stelnbrenner  In 
any  of  the  books  that  usually  help  us. 


LUNCHEON  GUESTS. 

A young  woman,  “who  is  in  great 
demand  for  luncheons  and  dinners,” 
has  been  telling  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin what  a girl  should  say  and  re- 
frain from  saying  at  table  if  she 
wishes  to  be  a welcome  guest.  The 
ideal  guest  does  not  talk  about  money, 
politics,  religion,  pronunciation,  eti- 
quette; she  avoids  topres  that  give 
pain  and  she  is  never  personal;  and 
above  all,  she  should  never  talk  about 
surgical  operations.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  servant  question,  the  one 
subject  of  lively  and  imperishable 
interest. 

We  heard  two  women  in  a street 
car  yesterday  discussing  intelligence 
offices,  as  they  are  ironically  called, 
employment  bureaus.  “Do  you  know 
i they  have  raised  the  price  of  the 
fee?  “Tes,  and  what  is  worse,  some 
of  them  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  maids-of-all-work.”  “I  have  had 
three  cooks  within  a month,  and  T 
have  had  to  pay  three  fees.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  it  if  the  girl  shows  herself  at 
once  incompetent.”  “They  are  fairer 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Golightly  tells  me.  He 
read  at  breakfast  a story  about  a 
man  in  Prague  who  refused  to  pay 
thi  fee  it  was  about  a dollar  and  a 
quarter— because  he  had  to  dismiss  I 
the  cook  in  two  days.  The  manager 
of  the  office  sued  him.  This  cook 
must  have  been  a terror.  She  or- 
dered her  mistress  out  of  the  kitchen, 
smoked  cigars  while  she  was  prepar- 
ing dinner,  smashed  the  dinner  plates 
and  platters  because  they  offended 
her  taste,  and  finally  refused  to  do 
any  work  because  she  wished  to  go 
skating.  The  judge  said  that  no  man 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  a fee  for 
such  a cook.”  “Welb  good-by.” 
‘Where  are  you  going?”  Oh,  to  an 
intelligence  office.” 

Is  it  true  that  talk  about  surgical 
operations  is  taboo  at  luncheon  or 
dinner  parties?  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  nine  women  out  of  ten 
keenly  enjoy  this  talk.  They  are 
>raver  than  men,  so  surgeons  say; 
.possibly  because  they  have  been 
taught  from  babyhood  that  they 
011,(1  inevitably  suffer  much  physical 
aln  in  the  course  of  life.  They  gladly 
iscusstheconipaartive  merits  of  den-  i 
sjs  and  family.  Sectors — there 
i few  general  practitioners  left;  why 
should  they  not  grow  chummy  and 
confiential  over  the  matter  of  opera- 
tions? A man  is  happiest  when  the 
talk  is  about  himself,  though  the  talk 
■nay  be  disrespectful  or  injurious.  He 
nay  put  the  crown  of  a verbal  tribute 
>y;  he  may  wave  a deprecating  hand; 
rut  in  his  heart  lie. sympathizes  with 
he  distinguished  person  who,  ad- 
Iressed  in  flattering  speech,  re- 
narked; “Don’t  stop.  Lay  it  on 
Pick.  Lay  it  on  with  a trowel.  I 
ke  it.” 

Nor  is  there  anything  so  dear  to 
man  or  a woman  as  the  body, 
hether  it  be  whole  or  without  some 


IMMORAL  FURNITURE. 

Wives  and  mothers  should  learn  the 
history  of  a chair  before  they  buy  at 
auction  sales.  No  matter  how  artis- 
tically carved  or  how  richly  uphol- 
stered a chair  may  be.  it  may  bring 
woe  and  desolation  to  a peaceful 
home". 

It  was  shown  recently  at  a "psy- 
chometric lecture”  giveh  at  an  “occult 
salon”  at  the  Westminister  Palace 
Hotel.  London,  that  a man  who  had 
been  for  years  an  aggressive  teeto- 
taler suddenly  became  a violent  and 
loathsome  drunkard.  Physicians  were 
consulted,  but  they  could  give  neither 
an  explanation  nor  a remedy.  At  last 
a psychometric  expert  was  called  In. 
He  learned  that  the  wretched  man 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  a chair 
which  he  had  bought  at  auction,  and 
that  this  chair  had  been  the  property 
of  a publican  who  saw  a blue  monkey 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  died  of  the 
horrors.  The  chair  was  burned  and 
the  possessor  at  once  lost  his  appe- 
tite for  strong  drink. 

This  reminds  us  of  a story  invented 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Chase,  of  a man  who 
bought  a second-hand  frock  coat  that 
had  belonged  to  a clergyman  and  a 
pair  of  trousers  that  had  been  worn 
by  a dead  game  sport.  When  he  wore 
the  coat  and  an  old  pair  of  trousers, 
he  was  busied  in  works  of  mercy  and 
charity,  and  his  name  was  a blessing 
to  speak.  When  he  wore  the  trousers 
and  a sack  coat  he  frequented  gam- 
bling hells,  drank  between  drinks,  and 
smoked  long,  black  and  wicked  cigars 
in  the  parlor,  and  even  in  his  bedroom. 
But  when  he  wore  at  the  same  time 
the  frock  coat  and  the  sporting  man’s 
trousers,  one  neutralized  the  other, 
and  he  was  weak  and  plastic.  Though 
he  spoke  words  of1  philanthropy,  his 
legs  had  a dissipated  air  and -led  him 
to  the  threshold  of  low  places,  but 
only  to  the  door,  for  the  coat  pulled 
him  back  to  righteousness. 

If  a .chair  bought  at  auction  may 
lead  a man  to  delirium  tremens,  im- 
morality may  lurk  In  a second-hand 
coal  hod,  and  Satan  grin  at  a woman 
from  an  antique  looking  glass  in  spite 
of  its  innocent  appearance.  A buyer 
cannot  be  too  careful. 


HANGMAN'S  l)AV. 

Justice  Gould  sees  no  reason  why 
Friday  should  be  hangman's  day.  “Fri- 
day is  as  good  a day  aM  any  other,  and 
I do  not  wish  to  arid  opprobrium  to  it.” 
lie  therefore  named  a Tuesday  as  the 
day  for  hanging  Mr.  Grant. 

It  Is  commonly  said  that  Friday  is 
held  to  be  an  unlucky  day  because  the 
SaVionr  was  crucified  on  a Friday.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  Friday  was  an  un- 
lucky day  among  African  savages  who 
had  never  heard  of  Christianity.  At 
Sego,  when  a male  child  of  one  of  the 
King's  wives  wns  born  on  a Friday  his 
throat  was  cut  immediately ; yet  there 
is  a very  old  English  proverb  that  it 
is  lueky  to  be  born  on  that  day.  All 
nations  have  reckoned  some  days  un- 
lucky. More  than  half  of  the  3t>.>  are 
unlucky  in  Madagascar,  and  for  years 
In  Christendom  there  were  thirty  days 
on  which  the  prudent  man  stayed  at. 
home,  did  nothing,  and  ate  with  ex- 
treme caution.  In  King  James  the 
First’s  reign  Friday  was  kept,  as  a sort 
of  holiday,  and  whole  quarters  of  beef 
were  roasted,  oven  on  Good  Friday. 
Justice  Gould  no  doubt  is  an  able,  up- 
right judge,  but  he  can  not,  by  his  opin- 
ion, however  elaborate,  overthrow  a 
widespread  belief  that  Friday  is  a poor 
day  to  begin  a jouruey  or  to  undertake 
a new  work.  He  might  as  well  argue 
that  Tuesday  or  'iVirsday  is  a good  day 
for  washing  or  that  Wednesday  is  the 
most  appropriate  day  in  New  England 
for  pork  and  beans.  As  for  hangings, 
many  have  danced  in  the  air  on  any 
day  in  the  week.  The  hempen  cravat  is 
not  necessarily  Friday’s  best. 
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A STRANGE  CASE. 

Mr.  Fritz  Stelnbrenner  of  Carlstadt, 
N.  J.,  exudes  blood  as  other  men 
sweat.  Yet  his  appetite  is  good,  he 
sleeps  soundly,  and  he  goes  about  his 
work  cheerfully  and  industriously, 
He  might  possibly  be  offended  were 
he  to  be  called  a haemophilia  There 
are  men  who  have  a constitutional 
tendency  to  bleeding,  either  spon- 
taneously or  from  very  slight  injuries. 
Their  skin  is  for  the  most  part  soft, 
white  and  translucent.  This  tenden- 
cy is  thought  to  be  often  hereditary, 
but  it  is  inherited  “almost  exclusive- 
ly by  males,”  says  Khory,  “though 
capable  of  transmission  through  un- 
affected females.”  There  are  curious 
cases  recorded  in  old  books  of  men 
and  women  who  sweated  blood 
through  fear.  Thus  Zacchias  ( tells  of 
a young  man  of  Belgia — this  is  not  a 
Limerick — who  sweat  blood  -when  he 
heard  himself  condemned  to  be 
burnt,  and  Schenk  of  Graffenberg 
tells  of  a religious  woman,  who, 
threatened  with  drawn  swords  by 
rude  soldiers,  was  seized  with  such 
an  extreme  fear  that  the  blood  broke 


ZEALOUS  TRACTS. 

Mr.  Sinclair’s  novel,  “The  Jungle,” 
had  an  immediate  success,  and  this  suc- 
cess will  be  continued  as  long  as  there 
is  discussion  about  the  slaughter  and 
packing  houses  of  Chicago.  After  the 
excitement  and  the  shouting  are  over, 
jor  transferred  to  another  sensation,  will 
I the  book  hold  its  own  as  a work  of  art? 
Flaubert  once  wrote:  “‘Don  Quixote,’ 
‘Gil  Bias,’  ‘Manon  Lescaut,’  ‘Cousine 
Bette’  and  ail  the  masterpieces  of  fic- 
tion did  not  have  the  success  of  ‘Unde 
Tom  s Cabin.’  ” A novel  with  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  awakening  indignation 
or  correcting  an  abuse  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
a true  work  of  art.  The  masterpieces 
of  Charles  Reade  are  “Peg  AVofflng- 
ton,”  “Christie  Johnstone,”  “The  Clois- 
ter and  the  Hearth,”  not  the  dramatic 
tracts  and  blue  books  against  prison 
and  madhouse  horrors  and  abuses  of 
various  sorts.  The  novels  of  Dickens  in 
which  he  warred  against  consecrated  in- 
[iquities  are  not  to  be  named  with  “Da- 
vid Copperfield,”  “Great  Expectations” 
and  "Tale  of  Two  Cities.”  The  work  of 
art  is  fashioned  without  heat  and  in- 
dignation. The  personality  of  the 
author,  with  his  prejudices  and  convic- 
tions and  desires,  does  not  intrude.  The 
great  novel  has  no  specific  purpose.  It 
is  a representation  of  poor  humanity  or 
of  an  episode  in  life.  The  novel  with  a 
purpose  is  a zealous  tract. 


process  had  to  prove  his  innocence,  ns 
tile  accused  In  a murder  trial  often  has 
to  prove  his  innocence  today,  in  spite 
of  tlie  famous  maxim. 

“This  is  also  the  explanation  of  I hat 
deep  feeling  of  indignation  which  ‘hon- 
orable’ people  are  called  upon  lo  show 
if  they  nre  given  the  lie;  it  is  a re- 
proach which  they  say  must  be  wiped 
out  in  blood.  It  seldom  comes  to  this 
pass,  though  lies  are  of  common  occur- 
rence ; hut  in  England,  more  than  else- 
where, it  is  a superstition  which  has 
taken  very  deep  root.  As  a matter  of 
order,  a man  who  threatens  to  kill  an- 
other for  telling  a lie  should  never  have 
told  one  himself.” 

We  nre  told  that  every  I’ersian  hoy 
wns  taught  to  tell  the  truth,  and  for 
centuries  the  Englishman  hng  been  held 
up  us  peculiarly  truthful.  English  boys 
in  continental  schools  have  been  dis- 
gusted by  the  proclivity  of  German  or 
French  playmates  to  lie,  pither  to  gain 
a point  or  lo  escape  punishment.  Greeks 
are  proverbially  accomplished  liars.  Yet 
there  may  be  as  many  liars  in  propor- 
tion in  England,  or  even  in  the  United 
States,  ns  in  countries  of  less  repute  for 
truthfulness.  A man  need  -not  be  un- 
duly pessimistic  and  yet  hold  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  not  so  fine  a sense  of 
commercial  honor  as  there  wns  fifty 
years  ago.  Yet  what  brilliant  rascals, 
napoleonic  swindlers  there  were  both 
in  England  and  America  before  the 
war.  Sydney  Smith,  thinking  of  Penn- 
sylvania bonds,  wrote  many  stinging 
sentences  about  American  honor,-  and 
they  stung  the  deeper  because  they  were 
true,  and  Coleridge,  the  optimistic 
opium-eater,  wrote  that  he  was  almost 
inclined  to  reverse  the  proverb  and  say, 
“What  every  one  says  must  be  a lie.” 

Yet  the  accusation  of  being  a liar  is 
still  an  unpleasant  one  among  English- 
speaking  people.  It  is  foolish  to  kill  a 
man  because  lie  accused  you  of  lying ; 
to  slap  his  face  spoils  your  own  diges- 
tion and  is  a messy  business;  besides, 
the  accuser  often  wallops  the  accused. 
Perhaps  the  safest  action  is  to  say  in 
equally  violent  tones;  “Sir;  you’re  an- 
other.” The  antiquity  of  this  brand  of 
repartee  is  n proof  of  its  soundness. 


A NOTE  ON  LYING. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  discussion 
apropos  of  affairs  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  to  the  proper  thing  for  a man  to  do 
if  he  be  called  a liar.  Oracles  were  con- 
sulted in  various  states.  Thus,  in  Ken- 
tucky, it  appears  a true  gentleman, 
when  he  is  accused  of  telling  a lie,  must 
either  shoot  to  kill  or  invite  the  “hurler” 
to  drink,  though  why  the  accused  should 
set  ’em  up  is  not  easy  to  see.  Other 
voices  insisted  that  the  lie  should  be 
“nailed”  in  some  way,  if  not  by  hard 
drinks.  If  the  accused  does  not  lambast, 
or  shoot,  or  carve  the  accuser  he  is  as 
an  ordinary  yellow  dog.  In  other  words, 
the  man  who  is  insulted,  as  Schopen- 
hauer remarked,  remains  in  the  eyes  of 
all  “honorable”  people  what  the  man 
who  uttered  the  insult,  even  though  he 
were  the  greatest  wretcli  on  earth,  was 
pleased  to  call  him,  for  he  has  put  up 
with  the  insult.  Therefore  “honorable” 
people  avoid  him.  Schopenhauer  traced 
this  proceeding  back  to  the  fact  that 
in  old  times  the  accused  in  a criminal 


A FEW  WORDS. 

The  New  York  Tiroes  defended  edi- 
torially the  acting  secretary  of  the  navy 
for  using  the  word  “obtundity”  in  his 
rebuke  of  Lieut.  Schofield  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court-martial  that  tried  him. 
“Obtundity,”  said  the  Times,  “is  a good 
word.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  in  all  the 
dictionaries,  but  it  is  in  some  of  them. 
* * * Nobody  likes  to  be  called  ‘ob- 
tund.’  ” 

But  is  “obtundity”  a good  word?  In 
what  reputable  dictionary — and  among 
reputable  dictionaries  we  include  those 
that  treat  of  slang — did  the  Times  find 
it?  It  is  not  in  that  great  treasure 
house,  the  “New  English  Dictionary.” 
There  is  the  verb  “obtund,”  to  blunt, 
deaden,  dull,  render  obtuse,  etc.  “Chiefly 
in  medical  use”;  there  is  “obtunding,” 
deadening,  deafening;  there  is  “ob- 
tundent,” a substance  used  to  dull  in- 
sensibility or  allay  irritation.  Nobody 
should  object  to  be  called  “obtund,”  be- 
chuse  there  is  no  such  adjective. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette of  May  8 welcomed  the  “recently 
coined”  word  “robustious.”  Recently 
eoiued ! It  is  in  Blount's  "Glosso- 
graphia  or  Dictionary  Interpreting 
Hard  Words,”  the  fifth  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1681:  “robusteous,” 

[ for  Blount  spelled  it  with  an  "e” — 

“strong  like  oak,  made  of  oak,  oaken.” 
It  is  in  Moir’s  “Life  of  Mansie  Wauch,” 
published  in  1828,  “any  robustious  trade 
or  profession,”  and  it  has  been  in  com- 
mon speech  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  for  many  years.  Thus  a 
“robustious  horse”  is  one  full  of  play 
and  difficult  to  manage  ; a “robustious” 
temper  is  a violent  one ; Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  in  his  “Manxman,”  speaks  of  a 
“noisy,  hearty,  robustious  creature.” 

And  did  not  one  Hamlet  in  a play 
by  Shakespeare  sneak  of  a “robus- 
tious periwig-pated  fellow?” 

On  the  other  hand,  “F.  L.”  writes  to 
tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  “In  an  arch- 
aeological work,  just  published,  I have 
frequently  met  with  the  word  ‘depic- 
tion,’ instead  of  the  ‘depicting’  that  was 


food  enough  for  our  grandfathers.'’  But  j I Sf“fen“  songs  ^vere  “a’bsoiM'tlly  ’ had"  from)  var^dW^ogramSe'that#  his  Wmt  I 

'‘•depiction’  is  a much  older  word  than  start  to  finish.”  . . most  apparent.  Many  of  these  v^re  ex- 

“depicting,”  nearly  two  centuries  older.  | ^In^hl^^  opinion,  teachers^by  <™llnlnffj  qui^tely  -sung.  Ss^^annHmUatl0ns  ..  In 


I order  to  keep  KIs  bociy.  Although  people  T The  Daily  fs'eivs  pfaisel'l 
thought  a song  was  good  because  It  was  ::.hoie  f0r  his  delightfully  finished  sty  e. 
! sung  by  a well-known  singer,  nine  out,  „It  was  in  the  quieter  item®  ot 


He  objects  with  greater  reason  to  the 
adjectives  “creedal”  and  “affectonal,” 
though  the  latter  was  used  in  Boston 
by  Theodore  Parker  and  Epes  Sargent. 

Judge  Bacon,  in  a London  court,  re- 
cently reproved  counsel  for  saying  that 
a defendant  had  not  “turned  up.”  “Pray 
do  not  use  such  slip-shod  expressions,” 
said  the  judge.  John  Fiske,  in  liis 
“Cosmic  Philosophy,”  did  not  hesitate 
to  write  “If  a black  swan  turns  up,” 
and  there  is  the  immortal  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,  who  was  always  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  Judge  Bucknill  made 
no  protest  when  counsel  characterized 
a witness’  answer  as  “a  facer,”  a word 
taken  from  the  speech  of  the  prize  ring, 
but  at  least  100  years  old.  There  was 
recently  an  apparently  curious  use  of 
the  verb  “flummox”  in  a London  court. 
A pair  of  music  hall  comedians,  com- 
plaining of  an  alleged  unfair  imitation 
of  their  performance  by  another  pair, 
said  that  they  had  “flummoxed  their 
biz,”  meaning  that  they  had  spoiled  or 
“queered”  it.  There  are  singular  uses 
of  the  verb  in  America.  Talmage  named 
“brushes  with  which  heiresses  flum- 
mixed  their  hair,”  that  is.  did  up  their 
hair.  But  in  some  English  counties  a 
flummox  is  a slovenly  dressed  or  over- 
dressed woman.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  remarked: 
“And  my  ’pinion  is,  Sammy,  that  if  your 
governor  don't  prove  a alleybi  he'll  be 
what  the  Italians  call  reg’larly  flum- 
moxed, and  that’s  all  about  it." 

Is  to  “fire”  or  “fire  out  a man”  an 
Americanism?  These  lines  are  in  a son- 
net by  Shakespeare : 

Yet  this  shall  I ne'er  know, . but  live  in 
doubt. 

Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

It  is  said  that  the  metaphor  is  here 
| from  driving  out  with  fire,  and  some 
would  have  the  American  expression  de- 
rived from  the  practice,  but  Dr.  Mur- 
ray says  no.  Others  say  the  American 
metaphor  is  derived  from  a cannon  ball. 
The  derivation  is  of  little  interest  to 
the  man  that  has  been  fired. 


their  pupils  to  choose  only  what 


ters.  Then  Mr.  Greene  named  songs 
that  he  considered  good:  British  folk 


songs — there  are  1600  tunes  in  one  col 
'tliH 


lection;  Schumann’s  cycle  “Dichter- 


4 <r<yA«sted  tlis  singer  s limitations,  jn 
good,  i-ould  do  much  to  remedy  mat-  this  song 

. ......  - - tone,  'together  with  too,, audible  breath- 

ltebe,”  Stanford’s  “Drake’s  Drum"  and,  fng.  arrested  perfection.  violinist. 

“Fairy  Loch."  Vaughan  Williams’  miss  Madge  Murplij  a jounX  b 

’•Roadside  Fires”  and  "Silent  Noon,"  made  her  debut  in  London  on  tne 
"Corimia's  Going  a-Maying,  Schu—  had  jier  press  agent.  "When  quite 

bert's  “Krlktng  and  Doppelganger  a child  she  displayed  great  musical  abil- 
— the  last,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest,  ity  Then  she  broke  the  little  finger  of 
song  in  the  world— ang  songs  by  her  right  hand,  and  so,  good-by. 
Elgar,  also  by  Brahms  and  Rubin-  pjano.”  He  then  gave  this  startling  in- 

stein.  “As  for  humorous  songs,  nonej  - ■ ......  » 

but  a master  should  touch  them."  This 
reminds  us  that  Mr.  Greene  sang  somei 
humorous  songs  in  Boston,  there- ! 
fore 


CONCERT  FOYER 

English  Taste  as  It  Is  Being 
Displayed  in  Popular 
Song  Recitals. 

| BITS  OF  GOSSIP  ABOUT 
WELL  KNOWN  MUSICIANS 


I Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  of  the  New  York 
i Evening  Post,  wrote  last  Saturday: 

I "Probably  the  main  reason  why  the 
) average  vocal  and  piano  recital  does 
i not  attract  a large  audience  is  that  the 
‘ singers  persist  in  choosing  songs  with 
reference  to  their  voices  rather  than 
with  reference  to  their  value  as  beauti- 
ful music." 

In  London  another  opinion  was  recent- 
ly expressed.  Mr.  Plunket  Greene, 
whose  concerts  were  once  fashionable  in 
Boston— his  vocal  attainments  were 
j slight,  but  he  sang  in  a breezy, 

| cheery,  manly  fashion,  and  at  times 
1 bravely  below  the  true  pitch— spoke  to 
; the  members  of  the  Girls’  School  Music  ; 
I Union.  He  described  the  ballad  that 
| pleases  the  great  public.  A foundling 
Mies  on  a doorstep  and  dies  for  want  of 
[a  hot  meal — it  is  fried  fish  in  London, 
lor  in  extreme  cases  a chump  chop — and 
i goes  to  heaven  accompanied  by  angels 
and  in  triplets  on  the  piano.  This  de- 
scriptive song  is  usually  sung  “by  a fat 
tenor  and  sometimes  by  a thin  baritone, 
though  it  never  seems  to  be  possible  to 
get  to  heaven  under  anything  less  than 
a top  A flat.  Then  the  favorite  form 
of  love  song  seemed  to  concern  itself 
with  some  one  floating  about  under  the 
deodars,  or  something  of  the  sort,  with 
a cup  of  opium  and  somebody  else  a 
1 wlfeV  ' . . . . . . 

ids  head 


"simply  de- 


England  was  deplorable, 
arable. " 

And  for  this  he  thought  singers  were! 


Comparing  programmes  of  song  re- 
citals in  London  and  in  Boston  or  in 
New  York,  we  find  the  songs  chosen  in 
the  American  cities  of  a much  higher 
grade.  Our  local  singers  are  obliged 
to  wonder  at  the  taste  of  visiting  Eng- 
lishmen and  women,  Mme.  Butt-Rum- 
ford,  Miss  Foster,  Mr.  Hast,  or  of 
Americans  who  have  practised  their 
profession  for  some  time  in  London. 
Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Frfangcon-Davis 
belong  to  another  school.  Mr.  Ben 
Davies  is  still  wedded  to  “Onaway, 
Awake.  Beloved.'’  Not  only  are  these 
English  singers  applauded  at  home 
when  they  sing  badly — Miss  Muriel  i 
Foster,  for  example,  is  lauded  to  the 
skies — but  the  trash  they  sing  is  also  i 
praised.  The  Herald  reprinted  lately  ; 
an  extraordinary  eulogy  of  Liza  Leh-  | 
mann’s  songs  by  no  less  a man  than 
Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  and  Elgar’s 
“Sea  Pictures”  are  put  calmly  among 
the  great  melodies  of  the  world. 

No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Finck  says,  many 
American  singers  giving  a recital 
choose  songs  with  reference  to  their 
voice  and  without  special  thought  of 
their  Inherent  musical  value,  but 
some  in  Boston  make  their  programme 
with  reference  to  the  prevailing  fash- 
ion. The  familiar  programme  is  as 
follows:  A few  songs  by  old  Italian 

masters;  a group  of  songs  by  Brahms 
and  Schumann,  with  one  by  Wolf  or 
Reger,  to  show  acquaintance  with  the 
ultra-modern  literature:  a group  of 
French  songs,  one  or  two  by  Debussy; 
and  at  last  a few  songs  with  English 
text  and  with  music  by  local  compos- 
ers, to  show  the  singer's  parochial 
appreciation  and  possibly  to  induce 
the  composers  or  friends  of  the  com- 
posers to  attend  the  recital.  The  poly- 
glot programme  is  sung  with  the  ut- 
most aplomb,  although  the  singer's 
diction  is  faulty  even  in  her  own  lan- 
guage. What  a pleasure  it  is  to  hear 
Mrs.  Hissem  de  Moss  sing  her  songs 
in  English!  Mr.  Ben  Davies  showed 
good  sense  in  choosing  an  English 
version  when  he  sang  Max’s  air  from 
“Der  Freischutz"  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert not  long  ago. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cobbett  in  his  article  on 
Fritz  Kreisler  contributed  to  the  re- 
vised edition  of  Grove's  dictionary 
wrote  as  follows:  "Strangely  .enough 
it  was  the  American  public  which  first 
perceived  in  him  the  quality  of  great- 
ness which  is  now  universally  at- 
tributed to  him." 

"Strangely  enough.”  This  shows  the 
attitude  of  our  English  cousins 
toward  us.  Blood  is  indeed  thicker 
than  gin  and  water. 

Miss  Ruth  Vincent  made  her  reap- 
pearance in  London  May  5 in  “A  Girl 
on  the  Stage,”  which  is  practically  a 
second  edition  of  “The  Little  Cherub." 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  in  ad- 
vance: "It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if,  in  her  case,  as  in  that  of  so  many 
of  our  actors,  playing  to  American  au- 
diences has  broadened  her  style.  We 
trust  it  has  not.  An  art  and  a per- 
sonality so  delicate  and  so  charming 
as  hers  are  nowadays  more  than  ever 
valuable.” 

Some  Bostonians  saw  Miss  Vincent 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  in 
"Veronique”  and  found  her  charming. 
We  say  "some,”  for  the  audiences 
were  not  large.  Yet  Mr.  John  Fraser, 
her  husband,  did  not  mention  this 
fact  to  London  reporters.  "We  visited 
Washington.  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  it  was  made  particularly  pleasant 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  a great  social 
success  as  well  as  an  artistic  success." 
And  why  was  it  a "social  success.” 
and  why  was  she  the  lioness  of  the 
season  in  Boston?  (Mr.  Fraser  in- 
timates that  she  was,  and  we  would 
not  be  so  rude  as  to  dispute  a hus- 
band’s little  statement  about  the  wife 
of  his  bosom.) 

"It  happened  while  we  were  in 
America  that  the  King  paid  a visit 
to  my  sister,  Mrs.  Bankes,  at  Kings- 
ton Lacy,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Mrs. 
Fraser,  my  wife,  quite  apart  from  her 
position  on  the  stage,  went  every- 
where and  was  received  by  everybody 
in  American  society.”  What  a pity 
that  Mrs.  Bankes  of  Kingston  Lacy, 
Dorsetshire,  was  not  with  the  com- 
pany. 

Miss  Vincent  had  a beautiful  time  in 
America,  accoiding  to  Mr.  Fraser.  She 
was  received  “with  open  arms  every- 
where.” Mr.  Roosevelt  granted  her  a 
special  interview  and  was  simply  "de- 
lighted,” like  Clara  in  the  story.  Many 
members  of  the  New  York  Four  Hun 
dred"  were  present  at  Miss  Vincent’s 
“matinee  musicale.  which  was  quite  a 
novelty  there."  “She  thought  the  Amer- 
..  J ’ V 


formation:  “A  broken  little  finger  on 

the  right  hand  does  not  matter  for  the 
violin."  But  how  about  the  bassoon? 
Mr.  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
was  impelled  to  say:  “We  should  have 
thought  that  a broken  finger  would 
matter  a great  deal  for  the  violin, 
but  In  deference  to  many  masters  of 
controversy  we  may  allow  the  fact  tnat 


broken  wrists  may  still  be  matters 
of  unimportance  when  dealing  with  any 
instrument  whatever.  Miss  Murphy 
was  in  Boston  with  the  Irish  ladies 
choir  last  October  and  gaYe  proof  or 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Swedish 
national  choir  of  the 
Christian  Association  of  Sw  eden  is 
coming  to  the  United  States  this  sum- 
mer  for  24  concerts.  “It  orl^?a^ 
with  a male  chorus  that  sang  at  tne 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 

world  conference  held  at  A tton alTtles 
1891.  “Choirs  of  various  nationalities 
have  visited  Boston.  Some  years  ago 
a Welsh  choir  gave  concerts  .here  and 
sang  music  that  was  seldom  Welsh. 


Piunket  Greene  shook  - 

aid  that  the  popular  musical  taste  j(,an  audlences  most  kind  and  npprecia- 


tive  and  very  enthusiastic.”  The  baby, 
now  eight  months,  also  had  a beautiful 
time. 

There  was  only  one  fly  in  the  Vincents 


Miss  Muriel  Foster,  who  on  account 
of  poor  health  could  not  cross  the  -At- 
lantic to  sing  at  the  Cincinnati  festival 
is  still  unable  to  sing  „c  the  great 
she  will  not  take  partin  the  great 

S £e^r'Mar.  Sutlers  % ^ 

derful  voice  will  again  resound  throus^h 
the  great  auditorium.  Mr.  Santley 
now  in  liis  73d  year.  ■ unown 

Mr.  N.  B.  Emanuel,  well  “Town 
here  as  a conductor  of  Mr.  r±.  • 

Savage’s  English  °Peara  Company  , w ill 
conduct  an  orchestra  that  has ' 
organized  in  St.  Paul,  "hacked  by  200 
guarantors”  with  a q the*  earlv 

amounts  to  $25,000.  Musical 

venrs  of  his  career,  saj  s musical 
America,  "he  conducted  symphony  or- 
chestras' in  several  European  tie. 

llrrst  Toandurct^thoTM'r.  pro  - ' 

SuctionnodfU ’Parsifal,’  will  conduct  the 
performances  of  Puccini  s Mme.  Bu 
terflv  ’ which  will  be  performed  here 
next  season."  Mr.  Savage  will  confine 
Ms  efforts  to  the  erahd  opera  field 
the  earlv  portion  of  the  coming  se 
son  to  the  production  of  this  opera. 

Moriz  Rosenthal  threatens  to  pla 
some  of  his  new  compositions  in  thus 
country  next  season.  He i has  com 
pleted  a piano  concerto  and  he  is  at 
work  on  two  more,  a series , of  12 
rhapsodies,  a suite  of  Hung ar'?iq 
dances  etudes,  etc.  Mr.  Ganz  will 
probably  Play  Mr.  Paur's  piano  con- 
certo in  Berlin  before  Mr.  Paur  s re 
turn  to  Pittsburg  with  the  composer 

3 Hugo  Heermann  will  succeed  Emile 
Sauret  as  head  of  the  violin 
men! of the  Chicago  College >of  Music 

The  Musical  Courier  of  New  York 
has  acted  most  generously  '"  cancel- 
ling  its  charges  against  the San  Fran 
cisco  musical  people,  and  it  will  ad 
vertlse  them  without  charge  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  Theodore  Drury  Grand  Opera 
Company,  all  negroes,  is 
ances  of  “Aida”  and  Carmen  this 
week  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre.  I 

During  the  year  1904.  in  Germany.  7105 
instrumental  pieces  and  5018  vocal  com- 
positions were  published.  . 

P Mme.  Lemmens- Sherrington  is d®a^- 
In  her  day  she  was  famous  as  an  ora 
torio  and  opera  singer.  Born  in  Eng 
land  in  1S34  she  went  with  her  family  to 
Rotterdam  in  1838.  She  studied  there 
and  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  and 
made  her  debut  In  London  in  1856.  From 
1880  to  1891  she  taught  at  theBrusselb 
Conservatory.  Afterward  she  held  a 
professorship  at  the  Royal  Aca^™>'  P* 
Music,  London.  She  made  hei  debut  in 
English  opera  in  1860  at  London  Hoo<i" 
Marian  in  Macfarren  s Robin  Hood 
with  great  success.  Six  years  later  she 
began  to  sing  in  Italian  opera.  She 
married  in  1857  the  celebrated  organist, 
Lemmens.  who  died  in  1881. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  discoursing  on  the  per- 
formances of  the  "Ring  at  Cor  ent  Gar- 
den makes  a statement  that  will  puzzle 
many:  “If  one  accepts  the  idea,  which 

to  the  present  writer's  mind  is  without 
anv  controversial  argument,  that  Mo- 
zart's 'Cosi  fan  tutte’  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult opera  in  this  world  to  produce,  one 
may  still  remember  that  to  that  work 
‘‘Goetterdaemmerung’  ranks  in  the 
second  Place,  so  far  as  stage  manage- 
ment goes.” 

) l $ ^ ^ 

SUBSCRIBER-REPORTERS. 

An  editor  in  Wisconsin  can  not  af- 
ford to  hire  reporters,  so  he  asks  sub- 
scribers to  send  items  of  news  about 
themselves  and  their  neighbors.  He 
provides  them  with  tablets  of  paper, 
and  twice  a week  a messenger  collects 
thexslips.  The  paper  is  a semi-weekly. 
When  a subscription  expires,  news 
items  from  the  ex-subscriber  are  not 


Chiefly  to  Marne.  ’’Perhaps  his  hearers,  janl.p0t.  "We  could  not  get  such  a;  ccbeme  is  still  working 

did  not  realize  that  singers  did  not  us-  goo<l  donkey  for  Veronique'  as  we  had  received.  The  scheme  is  still  wor  lig, 

• . , . i f — . . 1.  . 4 4KA1.A  in  . , » I 11..1  ...i _ _ ■ » . • • 1 , 4 . _ n n 1 f'/vw  _ 


uallv  choose  their  songs,  but  were  paid 
bv  publishers  to  sing  certain  works] 
which  it  was  thought  would  please  the 
public,  who,  it  seemed,  did  not  want 
music,  but  pot-boilers.  Thus  it  was  that 
many  a musician  had  to  sell  his  soul  ini 


to  go  outside  the  company? 


in  London.’’  Hut  why  was  it  necessary  and  it  is  said  to  be  successful.  Cer- 


Franz  Naval,  the  Roumanian  tenor, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Boston  April  5,  1004,  as  Don  Jose, 

gave  a song  recital  in  London  May 


tainly  it  is  one  that  should  appeal  to 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  all  the  men 
and  women  in  the  town  and  neighbor- 
hood. It  has  been  said  that  every  man 
icitly  that  he  can  play 


mlet  and  run  a newspaper.  In  this 

instance  he  is  able  to  supply  the  news 
in  which  he  is  most  interested,  that  Is, 
the  news  about  himself.  He  sees  to  it 
that  his  name  is  correctly  spelled,  and 
men  are  curiously  sensitive  on  this 
point.  No  doubt  the  editor  would  be 
delighted  to  receive  editorial  articles, 
and  also  advertisements,  written  in  a 
fair,  round  band.  But  is  his  life,  even 
under  all  these  conditions,  free  from 
care?  Does  not  Jones  write  that  Smith’s 
estimate  of  his  owm  value  in  the  com- 
munity is  absurdly  high?  Does  not  Mrs. 
Snippercorn  go  to  the  office  and  insist 
that  Mrs.  Bullerton’s  self-estimation  is 
“pufflckly  ridiculous”? 

DELIGHTFUL  READING. 
Another  cook  book  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  contains  3300  recipes 
gathered  from  all  over  the  world,  with 
“complete  menus  of  the  three  meals 
for  every  day  in  the  year,”  and  if  a 
family  takes  only  two  meals  a day,  j 
in  accordance  with  the  dietetic  theory  | 
of  some  deep  thinkers,  menus  will  lap  : 
over  into  the  next  year.  We  are  sor- 
ry the  word  “menu”  is  used.  It  did  i 
not  appear  in  English  literature  until 
1837,  and  then  in  a shoddy  book  by  i 
the  Countess  of  Blessington.  “Menu” 
suggests  the  lines  of  Thackeray: 

“Dear  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wish  Is — 

I hate  all  your  Frenchified  fuss: 

Your  sUly  entrees  and  made  dishes 
Were  never  intended  for  us.” 

No,  bill-of-fare  is  the  good  word  | 
that  goes  back  to  the  Elizabethans. 
The  cheaply  humorous  prefer  bill  of 
lading. 

The  trouble  with  these  gigantic  and 
expensive  cook  books  is  that  they  are 
of  little  daily  use  to  plain  people.  The 
editor  scorns  “a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg”;  he  insists  on  Ingre- 
dients and  trimmings  that  are  beyond 
the  purse  of  the  man  with  a modest 
income.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
bill  of  fare  that  was  recommended  for 
Saturday,  May  19:  Radishes,  Lyons 

sausage;  consomme  Colbert;  filet  of 
sole,  white  wine,  potatoes,  Bernoise,  i 
Porterhouse  steak,  Bordelaise,  butter 
beans;  roast  turkey,  cranberry  sauce;  , 
lettuce  salad,  cabinet  pudding.  The ! 
family  that  day  had  stuffed  down  at 
breakfast,  cherries  with  cream,  rice 
flour  and  milk,  eggs  aigredoux,  boiled ; 
salt  mackerel,  breaded  veal  cutlets  j 
with  tomato  sauce,  stewed  potatoes 
in  cream,  bread  crumb  cakes.  To 
stay  the  stomach  this  luncheon  was 
prepared:  Fish  coqullles,  Irish  stew, 
Norfolk  salad  and  chestnut  fritters. 
And  in  what  condition  would  a man’s 
clockwork  be  after  a week  of  such 
vlvers? 

Cook  books  of  like  pretensions  are 
entertaining  reading,  but  unsanitary, 
ruinous  guides.  One  of  the  simplest 
livers  we  know  has  the  mania  of  col- 
lecting cook  books,  from  the  treatise 
attributed  to  Apicius  to  Filipinni’s 
colossal  work.  He  eats  for  breakfast 
an  orange,  one  soft  boiled  egg,  two 
or  three  slices  of  toast — hot  buttered 
toast  is  his  weakness — and  then  rev- 
' el3  in  a chapter  of  the  “Almanach 
des  Gourmands.”  After  a supper  at 
6:30  o’clock — an  omelette  or  a bit  of 
fish,  bread  and  butter  and  stewed 
fruit— he  reads  Thomas  Walker’s  ar- 
ticles on  Aristology  in  “The  Original,” 
or  dips  into  George  Augustus  Sala’s 
huge  cook  book.  Sala  was  by  no 
means  an  editor  only  in  name.  He 
knew  whereof  he  wrote.  His  mother 
taught  all  her  children  to  cook,  and 
when  he  married  his  first  wife  he  was 
obliged  to  renew  his  Bohemian  expe- 
riences with  pot,  pan  and  gridiron, 
for  “she,  poor  soul,  was  absolutely  ig- 
norant of  the  difficult  and  humanising 
art.”  The  story  of  her  progress  un- 
der his  tuition  until  she  developed 
into  a cordon  bleu  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  pages  in  his  rambling 
reminiscences.  At  the  height  of  her 
power,  after  the  bill  of  fare  for  a din- 
ner with  guests  was  agreed  upon,  she 
tdok  three  days  “to  think  out  the  din- 
ner” before  she  began  work  in  the. 
laboratory. 

Thrice  happy  he  who  enjoys  rich 
food  only  in  the  cook  books!  As  the 
philosopher  reads  books  of  travels  to 
confirm  his  suspicion  that  he  is  most 
comfortable  at  home,  so  the  wise  man 
eats  in  imagination  only  the  pompous 
feast  and  turns  gratefully  to  a bowl 
of  hulled  corn  and  milk. 


A DEATHBED  WISH. 

Michael  Davitt  knew  that  while  (he 
pood  that  men  do  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones,  their  diaries  live  after  (hem, 
and,  published  by  restless  relations  or 
realistic  biographers,  cause  pain  to 
many  who  should  be  shielded.  In  his 
will  he  forbade  the  publication  of  any* 
thing  lie  had  privately  written  "harsh 
or  censorious  about  any  person,  dead  or 
alive,  who  ever  worked  for  Ireland."  It 
vould  be  easy  to  guess  the  names  of 
those  concerning  whom  he  wrote  harsh- 
ly, and  when  the  fierceness  of  the  con- 
test is  remembered  it  would  be  surpris- 
ing if  he  had  not  written  harshly  and 
honestly.  His  anxiety  that  after  his 
death  no  one  should  suffer  from  a hasty 
word  or  a sour  opinion  shows  the  high 
nature  of  the  dead  patriot.  Ilis  example 
should  be  followed.  Unfortunately  tin- 
family  or  executors  too  often  step  in 
and  say  that  in  justice  to  the  dead  man 
all  his  correspondence,  the  whole  of  his 
diary,  should  be  published.  Behind  them 
[stands  the  publisher  rubbing  his  bands 
in  gleeful  anticipation  of  profits. 

GROCER  TRIUMPHANS. 

) The  bargeman,  as  he  lambasted  Lord 
CodliDgsby  in  Thackeray's  burlesque, 
cried  out  in  his  joy : "Down  lie  goes 
j again ! I likes  trapping  a lord !”  Mr. 
Keidel,  a rich  West  side  grocer  of 
Cleveland,  felt  this  fierce  joy' a few  days 
I ago,  when  he  punched  the  head  of  his 
son-in-law.  the  Baron  von  Schwedler- 
Schwartzeuburg,  till  it  resembled  a beef- 
steak. The  baron  thought  it  was  Mr. 
Keidel's  duty  to  support  him  in  idle- 
ness. When  Mr.  Keidel  failed  to  see 
the  force  of  the  argument  there  were 
loud  and  violent  Words,  then  blows.  It 
may  also  be  remembered  that  the 
fcaron's  wife  a J d children  left  him 
some  time  ago. 

Foreigners  of  rank  look  down  on 
grocers,  and  men  who  follow  an  "ar- 
tistic” career  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  highly  respectable  Philistine  as 
an  "epicler.”  That  one  of  these  in- 
significant mortals  should  punch  a 
baron's  head  is  more  painful  to  him 
than  any  “mouse"  or  welt.  There  was 
once  a tailor,  one  Weston,  whom  Beau 
Brummell  admired,  and  for  this  rea- 
son : The  tailor,  a passenger  in  a 
stage-coach,  annoyed  by  a cheap 
swell  who  was  pestering  two  pretty 
women,  stopped  the  coach,  Insisted 
on  a fight  and  walloped  his  man 
gloriously.  Then  he  said  to  him:  "It 
will  be  a great  pleasure  to  you  and 
to  your  friends  to  know,  sir,  that 
you  have  been  licked,  and  licked  well, 
by  a tailor.” 


NEW  CONDUCTOROF  SYMPHONY 


Dr.  Karl  Muck  of  the  Royal  Orchestra, 
Been  Granted  One  Year's  Leave  of  Absence 
Come  to  Boston's  Famous  Organisation  for 


of  Berlin,  O 
by  Fmpcror 
Reason  of  1!>UI 
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Conductor  of  Royal  Orchestra, 
Berlin,  to  Be  in  Boston 
•During  1906-07, 

I Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson  received  a 
cablegram  yesterday  afternoon  from  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Ellis,  the  manager  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  who  Is  in 

Berlin. 

The  cgblpgram  stated  that  Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  a conductor  of  tho  Royal  Opera 
In  Berlin,  by  special  permission  of  Em- 
peror William,  has  received  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  year  from  Oct.  1,  and  that 
Dr.  Muck  will  come  to  Boston  to  be  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra next  season,  viz. : 1906-07. 

Dr.  Muck,  then,  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  the  United  States  as  a 
conductor  at  Boston  and  at  the  pqblic 
rehearsal  of  Oct.  12. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  been  In  Europe  since 
the  middle  of  April  in  search  of  a suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Gerlcke.  The  names  of 
three  oi>  four  conductors  have  been  men- 
oned  "authoritatively,”  each  as  that  of 
Gerlcke' s successor ; Mr.  Nlklsch,  , 
Mr.  Stelnbach,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Mahler,  [ 
and  the  names  of  lesser  men  have  been  j 


mentioned  significantly.  It  was  stated 
on  May  23  that  Dr.  Muck  would  be  the 
man.  There  were  negotiations  with  hlrp 
at  that  time,  but  he  was  not  engaged 
until  yesterday. 

The  Herald  on.  May  24  published  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Muck  seated  at  a piano, 
and  it  then  published  a sketch  of  h)s 
life,  stating  that  there  were  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  his  early  career. 
Thus  It  Is  said  that  his  father  was  a 
conductor  at  Darmstadt,  and  It  Is  also 
said  that  he  was  a clerk  in  a Bavarian 
government  office.  It  is  said  that  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was 
given  to  Mr.  Muck  by  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity. Others  say  he  received  it  from 
Leipslc  University. 

Dr.  Muck  was  born  at  Darmstadt,  Oct. 
22,  1S59.  After  he  had  completed  his 
course  at  the  gymnasium  and  studied 
for  a year  at  Heidelberg  University  he 
went  to  Leipslc  and  studied  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  under  Richter  and 
Reinecke.  He  also  pursued  his  philo- 
sophical studies  at  Heidelberg  and  re- 
ceived his  degree. 

Early  in  1880  he  appeared  for  the  first 


time  in  public  as  a pianist  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipslc,  but  in  spite  of 
his  success  he  preferred  the  career  of 
an  opera  conductor  and  began  It  at 
Zurich.  He  afterward  conducted  at  the 
opera  houses  in  Salzburg,  Bruenn,  Graz, 
and  in  1886  he  was  appointed  first  con- 
ductor of  the  opera  house  at  Prague. 
There  he  remained  six  years  and  con- 
ducted the  Philharmonic  concerts. 

He  also  was  the  leader  of  Neumann's 
company  when  it  went  to  Russia  to  give 
performances  of  the  "Ring.”  In  1891 
he  conducted  at  the  Lessing  Theatre, 
Berlin,  performances  of  the  Prague  com- 
pany, and  was  so  successful  that  in  1832 
he  was  called  to  the  Royal  Opera  of 
Berlin,  where  Richard  Strauss  and  Felix 
Welngartner  have  been  his  colleagues. 
The  latter  has  announced  hi?  intention 
of  devoting  his  time  to  rest  and  com- 
position. Dr.  Muck's  contract  with  the 


Intendent  of  the  Opera  House  would 
have  expired  in  1907. 

Dr.  Muck  is  highly  esteemed  as  a con- 
ductor, not  only  In  Berlin  but  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Moscow,  Paris,  London, 
Madrid  and  Vienna.  He  has  been  praised 
for  the  "phenomenal  accuracy  and  ver- 
satility of  his  knowledge  and  his  noble 
and  objective  artistry.”  He  does  not 
seek  sensational  effects,  and  although 
ihe  has  a marked  Individuality,  he  does 
not  court  the  limelight.  He  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  disciplinarian  and  a be- 
liever in  thorough  preparation,  whether 
the  work  be  old  or  new.  He  enjoys  a 
i great  reputation  as  an  Interpreter  of 


Wagner's  music  dramas  and  at  Bay- 
reuth for  his  reading  of  "Parsifal”  he 
was  hailed  as  the  successor  of  Levi. 

His  engagement  as  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  for  one 
year.  Whether  this  engagement  will  be 
extended  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
will  undoubtedly  depend  on  whether  the 
public  will  like  him  and  whether  he  will 
like  the  work  and  the  life  in  this  coun- 
try. 

CURIOUS  DEBATE  OVER 
BATAILLE'S  "LEPER” 

Busy  Week  at  the  "Pop”  Con- 
certs; Wagner,  Tech  and 
Medical  Nights, 

The  Herald  told  last  Sunday  the  story 
of  The  Clown,”  an  opera  produced  re- 
cently in  Paris.  After  the  article  was 
published  the  Mercure  Musical  of  May 
15  arrived.  In  it  Mr.  Louis  Laioy  gives 
several  reasons  why  he  does  not  like 
Victor  Capoui's  libretto.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  action  Is  at  the 
Neuilly  Fair.  Mr.  Laioy  says:  "I  know 
ail  the  charms  that  these 'reconstitutions' 
possess  for  certain  spectators,  and  I re- 
gret to  say  that  I am  not  so  sensitive." 
A “reconstitution"  in  French  criminal 
procedure  is  the  action  of  going  over  the 
supposed  details  of  n crime  at  the  place 
where  it  was  committed.  "The  entrance 
j to  a circus  with  the  platform  on  which 
the  female  ticket  seller  is  enthroned,  the 
gallery  where  trumpets  and  cornets 
blow  out  their  lungs,  a shooting  gallerv 
at  a soil  and  In  the  background  through 
the  dusty  foliage  houses  of  six  stories- 
these  are  objects  which,  taken  over  to 
the  stage,  bring  out  enthusiastic  cries 
from  the  Parisian  neophyte:  'Just  look' 
How  true  to  life  It  is!” 

Mr.  Laioy  would  have  preferred  a 
more  expressive  shene.  something  "en- 
wrapped in  a dream.”  yet  lie  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  this  situation  In  the 
drama  suggested  one  of  the  best  musi- 
cal pages.  perhaps  the  best.  He  cannot 
endure  the  plot.  "It  wishes  to  he  vio- 
lently dramatic  and  it  puts  forward  in 
Its  favor  Its  realistic  principles.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  Is  one  of  singular  and  ; 
outlandish  unreality.”  He  finds  the 
whole  story,  which  we  shall  not  retell  I 
one  or  complicated  and  labored  puerili- 
ty, of  debased  romanticism.  “You  will 
search  vainly  in  It  for  the  slightest  trace 
of  character,  the  scantiest  detail  In 
manners  that  would  permit  you  for  a 
moment  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 


1 these  puppets  Tne  dialogue  is  strietn 
] in  keeping:  I sin, II  give  only  one  exam- 
ple: Mnxlm,  dying,  nevertheless  hns  the 
pn  i heilc  courage  to  say 

Du  Ming  dr  sn  ble*sure 
Onutte  a goutte  tonibant  tur  mi  pnlu  figure. 
< 'hnrpentlor  himself  would  not  put  In 
the  mouths  of  Ills  mummers  language 
more  false  or  more  affected. " 

It  is  tin-  old  story,  the  "id  complain  I 
against  tile  librettist.  Let  him  choose  a 

legendary  subject,  and  tells 

him  the  public.  Is  tired  of  myths  and 
symbolism.  If  ho  puts  historical  char- 
acter* on  the  stage,  lie  Is  accused  of 
imitating  Hcrlbn  and  other  librettists  of 
the  time  of  Meyerbeer  and  Mnlevy.  The 
Idyllic  pastorale  is  too  artificially  simple 
or  sophisticated : this  Is  not  the  period 
i of  Wnttcnu.  nor  do  the  wives  of  rulers 
ipla.v  t lie  part  of  shepherdesses  after  l lie 
manner  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Let  him 
he  realistic,  und  lie  Is  accused  of  Imitat- 
ing tiie  Italians  who  are  enrolled  under 
the  banner  Inscribed,  "Verlamo."  What 
I*  t lie  poor  librettist  to  do?  He  turns  a 
drama  or  a novel  Into  the.  proper  form 
for  a composer.  And  so  Adrienne  or 
Thomas  Hardy's  Tess  becomes  a singing 
heroine,  or  Tolstoi's  "Resurrection"  Is 
scarified  and  mangled  for  the  opera 
house. 

Ilatallle'n  "Leper." 

Let  him  lie  boldly  original  and  there 
are  squeamish  managers  even  In  France, 
where  librettos  that  would  seem  to  the 
foreigner  pornographic,  as  those  of  Le- 
roux's  "Astartc”  and Erlanger's  “Aphro- 
dite," arc  accepted  without  serious  re- 
monstrance. What  a hullabaloo  was 
raised  recently  In  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
lles  over  "La  Lepreuse,”  a lyric  drama 
with  text  by  Henry  Batallle  and  music 
by  Silvio  Lazzari.  Mr.  Jurrie!  explained 
in  a long  speech  why  the  manager  of 
the  Opera  Comique  did  not  produce  the 
piece. 

Ervoanlk  is  In  love  with  Allette,  a 
pretty  girl,  who  Is  tainted  with  leprosy. 
Her  grnndmother  Is  leprous  and  the  pa- 
rents of  Ervoanlk  forbid  him  to  wed  Ids 
sweetheart.  The  father  savs:  "Von 

shall  not  eat  In  the  same  bowl."  He  Is 
an  unpleasant  person  who  early  in  the 
first  act  taunts  the  girl  with  her  Infirm- 
ity. reproaches  her  for  the  plague  spot 
on  her  shoulder  and  reminds  her  of  for- 
mer lovers.  “I  have  known  them:  two 
went  to  the  burying  ground."  Allette 
alone  with  Ervoanlk  Insists  that  she  Is 
not  leprous,  hut  at  the  same  time  warns 
him  that  if  any  one  drinks  out  of  a glass 
used  by  a leper  he  will  die  of  the  disease 
If  the  father  of  Ervoanlk  Is  dis- 
agreeable the  grandmother  of  Allette 
Is  a sociable  person,  sociable  in  her 
malignity,  for  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  act  she  1r  seen  passing 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  through 
the  window  to  the  village  children  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  eatcli  tilt- 
disease.  Her  grand-daughter  and 
Ervoanlk  enter  barefooted  on  their 
wav  to  a church  festival,  the  "Par- 
don" of  Folgoat.  Tired  out,  he  falls 
asleep,  and  Allette  deplores  the  fate 
that  awaits  her  lover  and  begs  the 
Virgin  for  force  to  tear  her  own  love 
for  him  from  her  heart,  for  the  taunts 
and  reproaches  of  the  father  were  all 
too  well  founded.  But  the  terrible 
old  woman,  enraged  against  the  whole 
race,  urges  her  to  continue  the  work 
of  vengeance.  Why  should  Ervoanlk 
he  spared?  Aliette,  however,  persists 
tn  her  wish  to  let  Ervoanlk  go  free 
until  her  grandmother  makes  her  be- 
lieve that  he  has  deceived  her.  that 
he  already  has  a mistress  and  chil- 
dren. He  awakes  and  makes  love  to 
Aliette.  who  will  not  listen  to  him 
Tiie  grandmother  sends  her  out  for 
water,  and  then  tells  him  that  Aliette 
is  jealous,  that  he  should  pique  her 
still  more  if  he  would  have  her.  The 
girl  returns,  and  Ervoanlk.  following 
the.  advice  of  the  old  woman,  leads 
her  to  believe  he  has  been  false  to 
her.  Wild  with  rage,  she  hands  him 
the  glass  from  which  she  has  drunk 

and  erfes:  "Now  take  me!  I am 

yours. 

Ervoanlk  in  tiie  last  act  knows 
that  lie  is  a.  leper  and  he  informs  the 
priest.  There  is  the  scene  of  incar- 
ceration. The  seneschal  lavs  down 
the  law.  Ervoanlk  shall  not  walk 
abroad  without  donning  the  black 
hood : he  shall  not  go  to  tiie  mill  or 
the  common  oven;  he  shall  not  w,»«h 
nis  hands  or  clothes  in  the  fountain; 
he  shall  not  appear  at  anv  festivity; 
he  shall  not  talk  with  the  wind.  The 
procession  forms  to  conduct  Ervoanlk 
davs  '6  hUt  where  he  shaI1  end  his  I 

There  was  a Hot  debate  in  the 
(-.11  am  her  of  Deputies  over  this  piee-- 
•Mr.  -Tuinel  said  that  Mr.  Carre,  the 
manager  of  the  Opera  Comique,  de- 
eiared  as  soon  as  ho  had  read  the 
libretto  that  he  could  not  produce! 
tiie  opera,  and  Mr.  Juniel  added:  "It  i 

appears  to  me  absolutely  impossible1 
to  put  such  a piece  on  the  stage  of 
the  Opera  Comique — this  rendezvous! 
as  all  know,  of  young  girls,  tills  salon 
where  there  is  talk  and  arrangement 
of  marriages.'  Mr.  Levraud  insisted 
,-'|r-  Carre  had  at  first  accepted 
f.-Jf  libretto.  Mr.  Junto!  denied  it. 
Mr.  Carre  said:  'No.  1 cannot  pro- 

'dee  It-  Keep  your  pieoe  or  change 
' . ,oAs  n mattPr  of  fact,  we  believe! 
that  the  opera  was  accepted  officially 
by  the  Opera  Comique  in  1901,  and1 
t,,en  announced  to  tiie  subscribers  as 
L Ensoreele." 

An  Ingenious  Defence. 

Mr.  "Noziere.”  commenting  on  the  de- 
bate in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Mr. 
"Noziere.”  who  does  not  care  for  Miss 
Geraldine  Farrar  a3  a beauty  or  an 
opera  singer;  Mr.  "Noziere."  whose  real 
name  Is  Fernand  Weil,  published  the 
speech  that  he  would  bare  made  in  de- 
fence of  tiie  librettist,  whose  reputation 
as  a dramatist  seems  to  him  as  worthy 
of  consideration  as  that  of  the  wages 
paid  to  miners  or  the  claims  of' day 'la- 
borers. J " 

, -^5',COI!dinK  to  Mr.  "Noziere,"  the  11- 
?”«?!■  neither  equivocal  nor  indecent. 

I.'.,  certainly  any  thing  but  pornographic. 

hen  Mr.  Batallle  tells  me  that  Ids  her- 
oine is  a leper  I believe  him.  We  all 
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know  that  there  were  lepers  on  earth.  I 
They  were  very  wretched  beings.  Cus- 
tom demanded  that  they  should  be  shut 
up  in  white  huts.  They  were  compelled 
to  wear  a particular  dress  so  that  they 
could  be  recognized  and  avoided.  They  j 
sounded  a clapper  as  they  walked,  to  an- 
nounce their  approach.  They  were  im- 
prisoned. because  no  one  knew  how  to 
cure  them,  as  we  punish  today  thieves 
and  murderers.  The  story  of  the  lepers 
is  the  most  tragic  chapter  in  the  history 
of  human  misery.  Stricken  with  a ter- 
rible-disease for  which  they  were  not 
responsible,  innocent,  but  dangerous, 
thev  bore  a physical  fault  as  Christian 
humanity  was  branded  by  original  sin. 
Mr.  Bataille  has  recalled  to  us  these 
pitiable  mobs.  He  lias  shown  us  their 
revolts  against  heartless  men  who 
shunned  them  or  shut  them  up.  They 
that  are  born  weak  and  odious  feel  the 
need  of  doing  evil.  They  become  crimi- 
nal because  thev  are  not  loved.  Does 
this  drama  merit  the  coarse  laughter  of 
Mr.  Jumel  or  the  exclamations  of  dis- 
gust that  followed  his  unfaithful  an- 
alysis? ..  , 

“La  Lepreuse,”  added  Mr.  Noziere, 
also  shows  the  moral  ravages  of  love. 
Aliette  does  not  hesitate  to  contaminate 
Ervoanik.  because  she  loves  him  and  is 
jealous.  We  become  savage  and  pitiless 
when  we  are  the  slaves  of  passion.  Love 
is  barbarous.  Mr.  Henry  Bataille  has 
shown  us  In  all  his  pieces  its  frightful 
cruelty.  In  “Ton  Sang”  a man  is  ready 
to  kill  his  brother  because  they  love  the 
same  woman.  "L'Enchantement"  shows 
us  a young  girl  who  wishes  the  deatli  of 
her  sister  because  they  love  the  same 
man.  Maman  Colibri  abandons  her  home 
and  her  children  to  follow  a young  man. 
Grace,  the  heroine  of  "La  Marche  Nup- 
tiale  ” dies  because  she  met  too  late  the 
man’ she  loves.  You  cannot  condemn  this 
tragic  power  of  love  without  condemn- 
ing a number  of  classic-  heroes  and  for- 
bidding the  Comedie  Franceise  from 
playing  Racine's  tragedies  .and  Shake- 
speare's “Hamlet." 

“La  Lepreuse  ’ also  shows  the  moral 
-randeur  which  love  gives  to  certain; 
men.  Ervoanik.  when  he  is  a leper,  feels 
no  hatred  toward  Aliette.  Walking  tow- 
ard the  white  hut  in  which  he  will  be 
imprisoned  till  lie  dies  lie  calls  for  her 
who  was  his  ruin.  His  ecstacy  shines 
above  his  grief.  , 

Mr  Jumel  thinks  that  this  opera 
should  not  oe  performed  at  t lie  Opera 
Comique  because  this  theatre  is  the 
"rendezvous  of  all  the  young  girls,  the 
salon."  et'  . I should  like  to  ask  you  if 
the  government  subsidizes  theatres  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  works  of  art 
o’  to  amuse  the  virgins  of  the  bour- 
geolse  and  see  that  they  are  betrothed? 
If  tills  opera  house  should  be  definitely 
known  as  a "theatre  biane,”  how  can 
the  sub-secretary  of  fine  arts  allow  the 
regular  presentation  there  of  tiie  ad- 
ventures of  a girl  with  soldiers?  1 de- 
nounce to  Mr.  Du jardin-Beaumetz  the 
Unmoral  piece  which  offers  to  young  per- 
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sons  the  sad  example  of  desertion,  and 
shows  to  young  girls  that  the  virtuous 
Micaela  is  disdained,  while  all  men 
adore  the  impure  Carmen.  I also  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carre 
is  rehearsing  an  opera  based  on  Pierre 
Louyes'  "Aphrodite.”  (This  opera  was 
produced.)  1 admire  the  novel  and  I 
find  pleasure  in  anticipating  the  spec-  j 
tacle,  but  1 do  not  think  it  is  for  the  ; 
young  girls  over  whom  Mr.  Jumel 
watches  so  tenderly. 

Thus,  in  substance,  would  Mr.  "No- 
ziere” have  spoken. 

Oilier  Lepers. 

It  is  our  impression  that  Mr. 
Bataille's  "Lepreuse”  was  produced 
some  years  ago  as  a stage  play.  In 
music,  Naaman  has  figured  in  the  sa- 
cred opera  of  Caldara  and  in  the  ora- 
torio of  Costa,  but  we  do  not  recall 
any  leprous  hero  or-  heroine  in  opera, 
who  endures  In  silence,  or  would  fain 
give  the  disease  to  others. 

Gabriel  Pierne  wrote  the  music  for 
a cantata  or  an  oratorio  based  on 
Marcel  Sohwob's  "Crusade  of  the  Chil- 
dren." The  story  of  this  pathetic  in- 
cident in  history  Is  told  with  exquisite 
art  by  Schwob  through  the  mouths  of: 
( iv  poor,  wandering  clerk,  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  a Kalandar.  Pope  Gregory 
IX..  some  of  the  children  and  a leper. 

I The  leper  begins  his  tale:  "If  you 

wish  to  understand  what  I am  about 
to  tell,  know  that  my  head  Is  covered 
with  a white  hood  and  J shake  hard 
wooden  clappers.  I no  longer  know 
what  sort  of  a face  I have,  bul  I am 
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raid  of  my  hands.  They  run  before; 
me  like  scaly,  livid  beasts.  I should 
like  to  cut  them  off.  I am  ashamed 
of  whatever  they  touch.  It  seems  to 
me  they  make  the  red  fruit  fall  that 
I would  gather,  and  the  poor  roots 
that  I pull  up  seem  to  wither  'under 
them.  Lord  of  all  others,  save  me! 
The  Saviour  has  not  atoned  for  my 
pallid  sin.  I shall  be  forgotten  to  the 
day  of  resurrection.  Like  the  toad 
sealed  up  under  the  cold  moon  in  a 
hidden  stone.  I shall  remain  impris- 
oned In  my  hideous  crust  when  others 
shall  arise  with  a clean  body.  Lord 
of  others,  make  me  free:  1 am  a 

leper!  I am  solitary  and  a prey  to 
horror.  Only  my  teeth  have  kept  their 
natural  whiteness."  The  libretto  ar- 
ranged for  Pierne  says  nothing  about 
this  leper,  who  wished  to  fasten  his 
teeth  in  the  neck  of  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  spared  him  and  wept  be- 
cause the  child  did  not  know  what 
leprosy  was  and  was  not  afraid.  "And 
I took  a handful  of  grass  and  wiped 
his  mouth  and  I said  unto  him:  ’Go 

in  peace  toward  your  white  Lord  and 
tell  him  that  he  has  forgotten  ine.’  ” 

Then  there  is  the  famous  poem  of 
Swinburne,  the  poem  of  the  noble  and 
voluptuous  dame.  Yoland  de  Sallieres. 
whose  lovers  forsook  her  when  she  was 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  but  a poor  clerk, 
whom  she  had  despised  in  the  days  of 
her  glory,  hid  her  in  a wattled  house 
and  cared  for  her,  a loathsome  wretch, 
and  kissed  her  even  after  she  was  dead. 

Love  bites  and  stings  me  through,  to  see 
Her  keen  face  nlude  of  snnken  bones. 

tier  worn-off  eyelids  madden  me, 

That  were  shot  through  with  purple  once. 

No  wonder  that  when,  according  to 
the  old  chronicler  in  1505.  King  Philip 
heard  of  this  adventure  he  marvelled 
greatly.  And  on  this  episode  a play  was 
founded  and  acted  in  England  and  In 
this  country. 

Tiie  leper  is  a more  familiar  figure  in 
fiction.  There  is  one  in  Stevenson's 
"Black  Arrow”:  there  is  the  king  with 
tiie  golden  mask  in  one  of  Marcel 
Schwob’s  stories;  there  are  other  lepers, 
but  none  so  conspicuous  as  these. 

Another  School. 

What  is  to  be  said  of, a libretto,  in 
prose  that  is  almost  rhythmed.  of  an- 
other school,  Mr.  Hughes  LeRoux's 
"Le  Roi  Aveugle,"  to  which  Henry  Fev- 
rier.  a young  pupil  of  Gabriel  Faure,  set 
music?  The  opera  was  produced  at  the  i 
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Opera  Com'que,  Paris.  May  8.  The 
story  is  a legend  of  a Norwegian  fjord, 
and  it  is  described  as  follows  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Referee 
(London):  "I  was  told  before  I went  to 
see  'Le  Roi  Aveugle’  that  Mr.  Leroux's 
play  was  symbolic  of  the  triumph  of 
youth  over  age.  Perhaps  it  was,  but  it 
bored  me.  A poor  old  king  (Lear  set  to 
music)  sits  on  the  beach  in  Norway— 
that  is  all  the  address  given  on  the  pro- 
gramme—and  sings  for  a long,  long  time 
about  the  glories  of  his  past,  just  as  if 
he  were  a Margate  landlady.  Hilda,  his 
daughter,  sits  by  him  on  the  wet  sand 
and  plays  with  his  beard,  as  daughters 
of  aged  kings  invariably  do  in  Norway, 
I suppose.  A strange  ship  appears  on 
the  horizon,  and  there  is  a golden- 
haired warrior  on  the  ship.  Hilda  gets 
the  jumps,  and  tells  her  blind  papa  that 
an  unknown  power  is  drawing  her  tow- 
ard the  stranger's  open  arms.  Oh.  you 
bad  girl!  I've  heard  of  that  unknown 
power  before.  The  blind  old  king, 
blinder  than  ever,  doesn't  realize  the 
situation  until  Hilda  goes  for  a trip 
with  the  viking.  She  deserts  age  for 
youth,  and  mystic  voices,  the  property 
of  portly  ladies  and  unshaven  gentle- 
men in  the  wings,  sing  about  'Love.  love, 
love!’  I was  sorry  for  the  old  gentle- 
man. but  he  had  evidently  been  too  busy 
with  his  past  to  pay  attention  to  Miss 
Hilda's  bringing  up." 

Mr.  Arthur  Pougin  did  not  take  the 
libretto  so  flippantly.  We  see  his  pen 
shaking  with  indignation.  "I  should 
like  to  convince  you  that  this  libretto 
is  of  a palpitating  interest.  I prefer 
not  to  make  the  attempt.  That  which 
astonishes  mo  is  that  a composer 
could  set  to  it  music  that  has  any 
common  sense.  Not  that  I am  mad 
over  this  music,  but  it  is  indisputably 
better  than  the  libretto  which  in- 
spired it.  Mr.  Fevrier  is  a young  mu- 
sician. 28  years  old.  and  you  would 
not  know  immediately  that  he  is  a 
pupil  of  Gabriel  Faure.  for  it  is  as- 
suredly not  Mr.  Faure.  composer  of 
tender  and  caressing  melodies,  with  a 
clear,  limpid  style  and  an  inspiration 
abounding  In  elegance,  who  set  him 
the  example  of  the  violence  and  bru- 
tality which  stamp  this  score  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  * * • The 

orchestration  is  sometimes  frightful 
* * * you  feel  that  the  composer 

has  made  profitable  studies,  but  he  Is 
wrong  in  this,  in  attempting  to  prove 
it.  and  lie  lacks  simplicity  and  indi- 
viduality. He  has  inspiration,  but  It 
is  short-breathed,  and  when  it  ap- 
pears it  is  stifled  under  a horrible  or-; 
ehestral  din." 

Mr.  Henri  de  Curzon  took  a more 
cheerful  view  of  libretto  and  music. 
"An  interesting  work  that  Is  of  very 
happy  omen." 

The. Herald  some  time  ago,  in  orel 
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cleft  about  music.  described  tt,„  first  Tuesday  will  bring  t h . • ffltilK  annU'n’l 

. ?f,  nntorlo.  "Tech"  night,  when  the  entire  Hall 

Ainrie  Magdelelne.  ns  mi  npnra  nt  i„  ..  ..  , 1 hum 

I Ithptms.  The  work  was  produced  In  H ,ukel1  by  the  InHtltute  ot  J'ecti- 

[ oporntlr  form  nt  the  Opera  t'omlque,  nol°Ky'  and  no  tickets  nre  on  public 

Paris.  May  R,  for  ftol  Aveugle.  Is  sale.  Thursday  evening  will  be 
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in  two  nets  and  without  change  of 
scenery.  Our  old  friend  Salignuc  Im- 
personated the  Snvlour.  "an  Iniper- 
sonntjon,"  says  Mr.  do  Curzon,  "that 
•s  the  most  creditable  tn  him  since  he 
has  appeared  on  this  stage,  l wish 
that  he  had  a little  more  natural  maj- 
esty, and  I am  sorry  that  his  voice  Is  i 
not  purer,  but  his  taste  Is  perfect  In  I 
attitude  and  gesture,  and  Ills  diction 
Is  masterly.  The  contrast  with  Mme. 

A i no  Ackte  was  only  the  more  tlo 


"American  Medical  Association"  nlglij, 
when  the  greater  part  of  tho  lloor 
will  he  taken  by  the  doctors  In  con- 
vention here.  Monday  evening  f to- 
morrow) will  bring  the  sixth  \Vngnor 
night,  one  of  the  most  popular  feat- 
ures of  the  season.  The  programme 
for  this  will  be  as  follows: 

March,  “Pninplule" Hnvnr 

Walt*.  "Vienna  Blood" Strauss 

Prelude  to  "Die  Melsterslnger" Wegn 


7 " Al’*'  mhkTflg  tier  great  appeal 

lo  \\  oiftn,  Mu*  compHIM  uh  to  feel  infl- 
rnntely  that  It  wtft  really  tho  will  of 
Wotan which waa  appealing  to  his  natu- 
ral desire,  tinijcrHtnruilnif  that  If  that 
will  were  put  nnleep  there  must  inevita- 
bly follow  the  ruin  of  tho  gods  ]n  fact 
' ipreshadowed.  In  a most  subtle  wav! 
tho  final  tragedy  of  "rsoettordaemmor- 
UP*-  , Her  voice  ram?  through  the  the- 
at  re.  Impelled,  as  It  were,  by  the  Intense 
emotion  which  filled  her.  !md  her  phrase- 
Inf?  of  Wngnor  s most  difficult  tr...uir- 
was  of  th^Hupreme  aTb*r  of  *vt:m 


plorable,  and  I should  like  to  pass  It  

»n  stle.nco-  What  Is  tho  matter  Procession  of  women.  •‘I^hengrin*'  Wit  finer 

w th  hor  voice  that  was  once  so  pure.  Sercnat. Mo.*ko\v»*l 

which  had  such  charm  even  In  the  re-  "alt*.  "Bad’ner  Mad'ln" Knmznk 

cent  revival  of  ’l,a  Statue'  at  the  Op-  'lv,,rl""'  "Itlensl" Wagner 

era?  In  her  Incessant  endeavors  to  overture,.  "Maya, ntctlo" . . .Aubor 

be  dramatic  or  passionate.  In  her  too  of.  Valkyries Wngnor 

eloquent  looks  and  too  ebnrmlng  m "'h  -ff ?An‘li-'n” Waldteufel 

gestures  she  was  amorous  or  hyster-  Ia  ' El  t aplian  buusa 

I'^afWetC  ! PERSONAL. 

todny  P- 

i ger.  wishing  to  mount  the  piece  tra  ts  of  Mme.  I Ifira  Lane,  Miss  Claude 
sumptuously,  double  the  number?  ' Albright.  Aliss  Hattie  Belle  Ladd  Alessrs 

me'l^great  ^lmught/' e^The' llvfng  com-  ' 7 MUrr8y  a"d 

poser  may  well  erv  out:  "Give  me  a Xarrj  Luckstone.  members  of  tho  corn- 

sane  and  emotional  libretto.”  pany  that  will  perform  operas  at  the 

The  first  production  In  London  of  "Der  Gastle  Square  Theatre,  beginning  to- 

P?&iniUnwaUsndglvln  tt'fitaht  at  the  "mT"'  ZT  71*  Mikad°’" 

ltoyal  Opera.  The  story,  of  course  is  ^ane'  Miss  Ladd  and  Mr.  Alur- 

founded  upon  Hans  Andersen's  famous  av!f  „so  known  in  Boston  that 

tale,  which  Is  known  in  Its  English  guise  blo£raPbl,?al  sketches  are  unneees- 

under  the  title  of  "The  Princess  and  the  sa°’  11  wlu  be  remembered  that 
Swineherd.”  It  Is.  therefore,  quite  un- 
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necessary to  deal  with  the  details  of  so 
well  known  a work  from  the  librettist's 
point  of  view.  That  the  story  has  been 
told  very  deftly  in  its  stage  disguise  is 
not  to  be  doubted;  but  the  whole  idea  of 
the  narrative,  combined  with  the  man- 
net-  In  which  It  has  been  set.  cannot  be 
I described  as  a work  fitted  for  Covent 
Garden.  The  Savoy  Theatre  is  reallv  the 
place  where  the  work  should  be  ‘ pro- 
duced. because  it  Is  an  exquisite  little 
work,  and  not  grand  opera,  whereas  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Savoy  are  wrapped 
up  in  tills  particular  form  of  art.  The 
music  contains  a great  deal  of  inspira- 
tion; in  fact.  It  has  a great  deal  more 
Inspiration  than  many  much  more  am- 
bitious works.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true, 
tlie  Influence  of  Wagner  is  somewhat  too 
apparent:  but  it  is  a sort  of  diminished 
Wagner  that  you  listen  to,  and  not  Wag- 
ner on  the  grandiose  scale.  What  pleases 
one  most  throughout  the  whole  score  is 
that  its  melodies  are  real  melodies,  and 
not  cheap  tunes.  It  would  have  been  so 
easy,  for  a man  of  less  talent,  to  have 
written  cheap  tunes  for  such  a libretto; 

1 but  Mr,  Poldlni  has  had  the  talent  to 
i avoid  this  trap,  and  lias  also  had  the 
liveliness  and  the  wit  to  write  a score 
which  Is.  without  question,  exceedingly 
pretty.  The  little  chorus,  for  example. 
"Seht,  O seht."  is  an  exquisite  bit  of 
work,  and,  In  the  pages  that  follow,  one 
notes  real  musical  feeling,  and  a most 
genuine  desire  to  please  a public  that 
requires  amusement.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  influence  of  Wagner  upon  the 
composer  of  this  opera;  but  it  is  an  in- 
fluence of  which  he  should  quicklv  get 
rid;  he  has  personal  talents  of  so  daintv 
and  so  charming  a nature  that  to  Intro- 
duce Wagner's  Vblg  guns"  Into  so  delic- 
ious a little  score  seems  sometimes  to 
make  the  effects  quite  disproportionate. 
Tile  opening  of  the  third  scene,  with  a 
song  by  the  prince,  "Schoen  guten  Abend 
wunsch’  Ich,  ’ is  a charming  specimen  of1 
tlie  composer’s  talent;  and,  to  sum  up 
the  whole  work  is  quite  delightful;  one 
must  not  omit  to  mention  a little  ga- 
votte toward  the  end.  which  shows  the 
composer  quite  at  his  best.  Our  advice 
would  be— let  him  avoid  Wagner,  and  let 
him  remember  that  he  has  a talent  of 
hia  own.  All  the  actors  and  singers  were 
exceedingly  good.  Herr  Braun  taking 
the  part  of  the  king,  Herr  Jorn  that  of 
the  prince.  Fraulein  Burchardt  that  of 
the  princess.  Mr.  Frank  Arthur  that  of 
the  astrologer.  Herr  Nictan  took  a 
minor  paxt.  The  opera  was  conducted 
bv  Mr.  Percy  ritt.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
May  12. 

j Cornelius’  ’’Barber  of  Bagdad”  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  Oovent 
Garden.  London.  May  11.  Mr.  Black- 
burn wrote:  "We  are  bound  to  sav  that 
the  opera  did  not  interest  us  verv  ‘much 
although  Richter  conducted  admirably] 
and  though  the  cast  was  an  excellent 
one,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  singers 
above  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  In 
Germany  the  work  is  very  popular  but 
it  is  not  fitted  for  a theatre  like  Covent 
Garden,  where  the  smallness  of  deta'l  in 
the  opera  shows  up  its  thinness,  its  utter 
lack  of  greatness.  Nevertheless,  the 
piece  was  staged  beautlfullv  and  every- 
thing was  done  which  could  possibly  be 
done  to  make  It  a success.” 


Mme.  Lane  (Mrs.  Murray)  was  born  at 
Ellsworth, i Me.  She  came  to  Boston  In 
her  Infancy,  studied  later  under  Mr. 
John  Hodgdon  and.  the  late  Oliver!, 
sang  in  church,  and  in  1884  Joined  the 
Bijou  opera  stock  company.  She  was 
afterward  seen  In  some  of  Mr.  Hovt’s 
plays.  She  was  a member  of  the  C’on- 
reid  opera  company,  and  the  Carleton 
opera  company.  She  was  in  the  re- 
vival °f  "The  Corsair”  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  in  1887.  and  in  "The 
Pearl  of  Pekin”  at  the  Bijou.  Later 
she  was  at  the  head  of  the  Murrav-Lane 
opera  company,  and  in  18%  she  and  Air 
Murray  joined  the  Castle  Square  com- 
pany In  Boston,  appeared  Sept.  9 in 

Heart  and  Hand."  and  at  once'  became 
favorites.  She  was  at  the  Bijou  The- 
atre in  1901  with  Aliss  Ladd  and  Messrs. 
Tallman,  Murray  and  Shields,  all  mem- 
bers now  of  the  present  Castle  Square 
company. 

Miss  Claude  Albright,  the  daughter  of 
a German  journalist  long  associated 
with  an  Alburquerque  newspaper,  was 
born  across'  the  Mexican  border.  She 
was  educated  at  Vassar,  and  went  to 
Paris  about  eight  years  ago,  where  she 
studied  with  Alme.  La  Grange  and  Du- 
bulle.  She  signed  a contract  with  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  but  Air.  Savage 
engaged  her  to  take  part  In  "Peggv 
from  Paris"  about  four  years  ago.  She 
made  her  debut  with  Mr.  Savage's 
English  opera  company  a3  Azucena.  She 
i r°r  a In  the  season  of 

1904-«i  With  Mme.  Ivlrkby-Lunn  as 
Kundry,  and  was  a member  of  Mr 
Savages  company  that  visited  Boston 
last  fall. 

Miss  Hattie  Belle  Ladd  was  born  at 
Lewiston.  Me.,  and  was  taught  slng- 
ing  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Perry  bf  Boston. 
After  engagements  as  an  amateur  she 
Joined  the  Bostonians.  She  appeared 
here  as  a member  of  the  Castle  Square 
company  in  1895  and  sang  for  the  first 
time  as  Lazarillo  July  15. 

Mr.  Tallman  sang  Manrico  here  to 
Alme.  Lane’s  Leonora  at  the  Bijou  The- 
atre  Nov.  '4.  1901.  He  also  appeared  as 
Earl  Tolloler  in  “Iolanthe." 

Mr.  Murray  was  born  in  Liverpool. 
Eng.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1809 
and  went  on  the  ?tage  in  1884.  His 
first  professional  engagement  was  with 
Catherine  Lewis.  His  first  appearance 
ln.  .™tonc,was  ln  McCaull's  production 
?/-,  Tbe  Sorceress”  in  the  spring  of 
Iv  „ r-  , ras  bere  -'‘RTin  in  1892-3  at 
r *.e  i ^ umbla  T|leatre,  starring  in  the 
Irish  drama.  ‘‘Glen  da  Lough,"  when 
he  was  supported  by  his  wife. 

Mr.  Harry  Luckstone  began  jus  career 


AT  RANDOM. 

After  a threatened  existence  of  many 
years  standing,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  drums  in  the  French  army 
has  at  last  been  definitely  decided  upon. 
! Tb«  chief  contributory  factor  to  their 
' abolition  Is  the  Introduction  of  the  new 
"short  service  ’ scheme.  Drummers,  it 
appears,  unlike  poets,  are  made,  and 
not  born.  Tho  time  occupied  In  the 
process  Is  somewhere  about  a year  and 
a half,  and  the  consequent  result  Is 
that  no  sooner  does  the  drummer  be- 
jeome  proficient  In  beating  a stirring 
roll  than  he  has  to  prepare  to  return  to 
Iclvll  life  again.  On  sentimental  grounds, 
of  course,  the  doom  of  the  drum  Is  to 
be  regretted.  But  those  are  utilitarian 
da>-3,  and  those  responsible  for  the 
change  declare  that  in  a modern  French 
regiment  arums  are  as  out  of  p|ace  as 
would  be  the  24  violinists  who  went  into 
action  bowing  and  scrapln-  when  tn' 
M?Tei1.t~Conde  fouSht  at  X^erida.— Pall 
| Mall  Gazette.  I ^ 

Among  the  stories  worthy  of  associa- 
tion with  that  of  a cock  and  a bull,  is 
one  told  originally,  It  appears.  In  the 
"Memoirs”  of  the  pianist  Iteisenauer, 
with  Wagner  as  its  hero.  It  is  told,  in 
substance,  by  "Le  Guide  Musical,"  and 
Is  here  to  be  repeated  with  all  gravity. 
’When  Wagner,  already  famous,  came 
to  London  to  direct  for  the  first  time 
a concert  of  his  works,  his  friends  in- 
troduced him.  to  Lord  Pitkin,  who,  at 
that  period,  was  one  of  the  highest  per- 
sonages in  London  society,  and,  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  musical  igno- 
ramus of  the  three  kingdoms.  ’Where 
do  you  perform?’  asked  the  noble  lord. 
‘At  St.  James’  Hall,’  answered  Wagner 
’and  I hope  that  your  excellency  will  do 
me  the  honor  to  attend.’  Eight  davs 
after  the  concert  Lord  Pitkin,  meeting 
Wagner  at  a soiree  given  In  his  honor 
hastened  to  compliment  the  master  ’I 
aLte,n,d€d  your  Performance,’  said  he 
affably,  and  I never  was  so  much 
amused.  You  are  truly  funny,  Herr 
\A  agner.  The  nolBe  of  conversation 
around  ceased,  and  stupefaction  ap- 
peared on  the  face  of  the  composer.  ’I 
declare  to  you,'  continued  the  noble 
lord,  that  It  took  me  half  an  hour  to 
recognize  you,  with  your  black  face 
and  curly  wig.’  Lord  Pitkin  had  passed 
the  evening  by  mistake  in  the  Christy 
Vmstrel  Hall." — London  Exchange. 
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| thernHelv«R  easily  to"  alake  purposes. 
He  himself  wrote  a pi  ay  that  was  a 
failure  and  out  of  It  made  his  story 
"Lovel  the  Widower."  Mr.  Edgar 
Pemberton  made  a play  out  of  "Es- 
mond, ” and  If  we  are  not  mistaken 
W.  G.  Wills  left  an  “Esmond"  partly  i 
written  when  he  died.  Some  years  I 
ago  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  John  | 
Hare  thought  of  playing  Major  Pen-  ' 
dennls  and  nlso  Col.  Newcome  If  he 
could  be  provided  with  good  drama- 
tizations of  scenes  from  the  novels  in 
which  they  figure.  Then  there  Is 
"Becky  Sharp”  that  met  with  Indis- 
putable success. 

Dickens’  novels  are,  as  a rule,  con- 
ceived In  a melodramatic  spirit  and 
they  contain  strong  melodramatic 
scenes.  Muny  of  the  characters  are 
Imagined  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  stage  exaggeration.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  playwrights  have 
found  plenty  of  material  In  these 
novels.  Dickens  was  not  always 
pleased  with  their  work.  It  Is  said 
that  he  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
first  stage  version  of  "Oliver  Twist” 
that  soon  after  the  curtain  rose  he 
sat  on  the  floor  of  the  box  and  put 
his  legs  on  the  rail,  so  that  Ills  In- 
dignant boots  could  be  seen  easily 
by  the  audience. 

Whether  it  is  an  artistic  proceed- 
ing to  put  a character  like  Col.  New- 
come  on  the  stage  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  not  of  law. 
Some  will  echo  the  sentiment  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  before  the  perform- 
ance: "We  venture  to  claim,  at  the 
risk  of  being  called  pedantic,  that  in 
the  whole  of  recorded  time  there  has 
only  lived  one  man  who  had  the 
moral  and  literary  right  to  alter  and 
develop  the  story  and  persons  in  ‘The  j 
I Newcomes'  for  a stage  play,  and  that 
man.  died  on  Christmas  eve  forty-two' 

I years  ago.” 


LOCAL 

The  annual  piano  recital  given  by 


as  a boy  soprano.  He  has  sung  with 
7pe  castle  Square  opera  company, 
though  not  in  Boston,  and  in  the  comic 
opera  companies  of  Francis  Wilson  and 
Klaw  & Erlanger. 

The  leading  comedian  at  the  Castle 
Square  this  summer  will  be  Air.  Otis  B. 
lhayer,  whose  first  professional  experi- 
ence was  with  the  Calhoun  opera  com- 
pany, from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast 
two  seasons  afterward  he  organized  the 
Columbia  opera  company.  He  lias  plaved 
principal  comedy  parts  in  David  Hen- 
derson s productions,  and  for  six  seasons 
lie  has  been  starring  in  the  comedy- 
drama  "Sweet  Clover.” 

Miss  Emelie  Gardner,  who  will  take 
the  part  of  Peep  Bo  in  "The  Mikado,” 
was  last  here  as  Ruth  in  "The  Burgo- 
master. She  has  played  in  Australia, 


the  pupils  of,  Aliss  Emma  Goldthwaitei  master/  

Fenton  of  Somerville  will  be  held  in  ?nd  J:'Pa!1 

Stelnert  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  she  was  la. stlie re.  April ^7” that  a"t  the 
June  9.  Aliss  Mary  Vincent  Pratt  of  ePd  °f  that  season  she  should  leave  the 
Providence  will  assist  as  soloist.  ^rever,  appeared  May  14  at  Co- 

I Mr.  - Felix  Fox.  the  pianist,  sailed 
last  Wednesday  for  Europe.  He  will  go 
to  London,  where  he  will  piay  in  sev- 
eral concerts,  after  which  he  will  visit 

MrnSCa1ioU  Tjrland’  , and  Berlin. 

Mr.  Carlo  Buonamici  will  sail  next 
T I uesday  on  the  steamer  Romanic.  Mr 
Buonamici  and  Mr.  Fox  will  return  to^ 

nent*together  ha'in&  t0Ured  the 

K^'7^ngfandlnCowe7at7y  Corclmstrae 

rlrVian'  alane  Goodrich  conductor,  in’ 

Hall,  next  Friday  night,  will  be 
as  follows;  Beethoven’s  symphony  In  D 
major.  Liszt  s piano  concerto  No.  i (Aliss 
lKeL  pianist),  Wagner’s  Slegfrlend 
ure  ®ra  ims  Academic  Festiv;^  over- 

THE  “POPS.” 

This  will  be  a busy  week  at  the 
Pop’  concerts  In  Symphony  Hall.  I 


vem  Garden  as  Bruennhilde  in  "The 
Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  of  her1 
it  Is  now  many  years  since  we  first 
heard  Ternina  in  the  south  of  Germain- 
before  she  had  yet  made  any  appearance 
in  England.  Our  opinion,  then  recorded 
of  her  in  these  columns,  has  in  no  wise 
changed;  on  the  contrary,  time,  which 
may  have  stolen  some  quality  from  her 
\ o.ce,  lias  brought  to  her  an  Increase  of 
dramatic  feehng  and  a deeper  passion 
Last  night  her  work  was  simply  admira- 
ble. in  fact,  there  are  probably  verv  few 
artists  who  could  combine  all  tile  ele- 
ments  of  the  Wagnerian  music-drama 
so  intellectually,  and  yet  so  vehemently 
as  she.  There  wae  not  a movement  not 
a.  gesture  which  was  out  of  place.  In 
discussing  her  gesture  one  must  needs 
remember  that  Wagner  desired,  in  a 
certain  way,  to  bring  back  the  Ideal  of 
Greek  art;  therefore,  he  required  that 
the  pose  of  his  principal  characters 
should  be  carefully  studied,  and  not  left 
to  the  Immediate  emotion  of  the 
actor  or  actress.  This  Ideal  Ter- 
nina attained  to  admiration.  In 


We  are  all  more  or  less  choked  by 
bonds  of  red  tape,  even  in  a republic, 
and  it  is  a pleasure  to  watch  the  suf- 
ferings of  others.  A curious  instance 
of  official  red  tapedom  is  quoted  in 
Paris.  The  offices  of  the  ministry  of 
finance  are  in  the  Louvre.  The  win- 
dows of  these  offices  are  so  dirty  that 
the  sun  lias-n  wan  and  baleful  light. 
For  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
windows  are  never  washed  at  the  same 
time,  although  each  is  cleaned  once  a 
fortnight.  The  Louvre,  with  the  out- 
side of  the  windows,  is  in  the  care  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  inside  cleaning  is 
done  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  But 
wbat  would  happen  if  the  servants  of 
each  agreed  to  work  on  the  same  day? 
No  one  dares  to  suggest  synchronous  ac- 
tion, or  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  the 
delightful  possibility.  If  it  were  sug- 
gested no  doubt  an  excellent  and  tra- 
ditional reason  would  be  brought  up  in 
opposition,  and  supported,  if  necessary, 
with  artillery. 

COL.  NEWCOME  ON  THE  STAGE. 

The  dramatization  of  Thackeray’s 
“Newcomes”  by  Mr.  Michael  Norton, 
produced  by  Air.  Beerbohm  Tree,  who 
created  the  part  of  the  Colonel,  seems 
to  have  been  eminently  successful  as 
far  as  the  verdict  of  the  general 
public  is  concerned.  The  other  char- 
acters, Ethel,  Lord  Farlntosh,  Fred 
Bayham,  Clive,  Lady  Kew,  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  are  much  subordinated. 
Before  the  production  there  were  pro- 
tests in  certain  English  journals. 
“However  deeply  an  actor  may  study 
into  the  very  soul  of  the  part  he 
essays,  and  however  subtle  his  art 
may  be,  there  are  those  who  hold  that 
no  actor  can  present  the  Col.  New- 
come  of  the  novel ; and  as  a Col. 
Newcome  of  tire  stage  is  to  them  un- 
thinkable, they  will  hope  with  the 
greatest  respect  that  the  rumor  may 
prove  incorrect."  But  Air.  Tree  went 
ahead,  and,  it  is  said,  triumphed  glo- 
riously. 

Thackeray’s  novels  have  not  lent 


CAN-CAN  OR  PERSIAN? 

Miss  Millie  de  Leon,  better  known 
perhaps  as  “The  Girl  in  Blue,"  was 
engaged  to  do  a "Persian  dance,”  a 
poetic  illustration  of  verses  of  Per- 
sian poets.  After  a few  evenings  of 
glides  and  twists  and  bendings,  a 
chief  of  police  and  a theatrical  man, 
both  Terpsichorean  experts,  decided 
that  her  dance  was  nothing  but  the 
can-can,  and  the  manager  asked  her 
to  change  it.  She  refused  to  do  this; 
the  contract  was  terminated,  and  she 
jnow  sues  the  experts  for  J4000.  Her 

attorney  wishes  the  dances  to  be  de- 
fined in  the  court  room,  and  then  I 
Miss  de  Leon  will  dance  them  before 
a jury  of  Chicagoans  who  have  never 
read  Persian  poets  or  seen  the  can-  | 
can.  There  are  cases  in  which  any  | 
sane,  healthy  person  would  like  to ! 
serve  as  a juryman. 

But  there  will  be  trouble  about  I 
these  definitions,  and  they  will  not  j 
be  of  service  to  Aliss  de  Leon,  i 
The  dances  of  Persia  were  introduced  i 
in  that  country  long  ago,  it  is  said,  j 
by  10,000  gypsy  girls  sent  from  India,  . 
and  it  is  also  said  that  all  the  “de-  [ 
Ilberately  cultivated  profligate  danc- 
ing" in  the  world  is  of  Indo-Persian 
origin.  The  early  Persian  poets  cele- 
brated the  beauty  of  dancing  girls, 
and  there  were  possibly  ritual  dances. 
At  present,  while  in  remote  prov- 
inces peasants  may  dance  at  night, 
the  dance  is,  as  a rule,  performed 
by  women  of  slack  morality,  or  by 
young  boys  dressed  as  girls. 

There  is  a great  dispute  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  can-can  and  about 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  Some  say 
It  is  the  offspring  of  the  chahut,  a 
figure  dance  introduced  by  one 
Alazarle,  who  played  the  part  of  a 
monkey  in  a Parisian  theatre  about 
1S30;  that,  forbidden  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  Introduced  Into  public 
balls.  It  Is  true  that  the  can-can  ap- 
peared in  Paris  about  1830,  but  it  was 
then  neither  gross  nor  licentious.  Of 
late  years  the  can-can  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  chahut,  danced  chiefly 
by  professionals  in  halls  run  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers  who  are 
disappointed  if  they  are  not  shocked. 
The  great  Clodoche,  an  eccentric 
dancer  who  once  visited  America, 
characterized  not  long  ago  the  chahut 
of  the  time  as  a dirty  dance.  The 


fcan-can  was  probably  Invented  by 
| Chicard,  a child  of  the  Romanticism, 

I "a  creature  of  plumes,  red  waist- 
: coats  and  high-sounding  phrases;  he 
danced  in  a very  unceremonious 
fashion  displaying  a portly  paunch, 
his  coat  tails  flying,  his  hat  at  the 
back  of  his  head.”  He  danced  the 
can-can  at  Mabille,  and  there  were 
famous  women  who  danced  it  aiter 
him.  It  was  described  in  those  glori- 
ous days  as  “a  total  dislocation  of 
the  human  body,  by  which  the  soul 
expresses  an  extreme  energy  of  sen- 
sation.” 

Is  Miss  de  Leon's  dance  the  true 
can-can,  the  chahut  or  an  illustration 
of  Persian  poets?  Our  friends  Her- 
kimer Johnson;  the  earnest  student  of 
sociology,  and  Vesuvio  Tintorio,  the 
historical  painter,  are  already  on 
their  way  to  Chicago. 


) U^yc 


VERANDA  USE. 

“It  is  a wonderful  invention,  this 
! refrigerative  pillar,”  said  Mr.  John- 
: son.  “Chorflowski  has  applied  for  a 
I patent  and  now  he  wishes  to  raise  a 
i little  money.  Do  you  think  I had  bet- 
ter let  him  have  a hundred?  Or,  in 
■ other  words,  would  you  lend  me  a 
| hundred  and  I’ll  give  you  a half\ 
dozen  shares  as  security?”  We 
looked  at  him  and  wondered  why  so- 
ciologists and  other  “ologists”  are 
easy  marks.  “What  is  the  precise 
nature  of  this  invention,  Herkimer?” 
we  asked,  but  not  unkindly. 

“This  invention,”  said  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology,  “was  suggested 
by  a close  observation  of  human  na- 
ture. However  hot  it  may  be  on 
Jones’  veranda,  it  is  always  cool  on 
Smith’s;  that  is,  if  you  take  Smith's 
word  for  it.  Robinson  swears  that 
the  only  cool  place  in  the  village  is 
his  veranda;  there's  always  a breeze; 
and  when  the  mercury  stands  at  85  on 
Jones’  and  90  on  Smith's,  it  is  never 
above  65  or  70  on  his,  if  you  sit  where 
the  southwest  wind  comes  over  the 
water.  In  fact,  it  Is  more  prudent 
when  you  visit  Smith  to  take  an  over- 
coat with  you,  even  if  you  go  at  noon. 
Have  you  ever  heard  such  conversa- 
tion?” 

“We  have,  we  have;  but  we  have 
sat  on  Robinson's  veranda.  It  was 
not  only  as  hot  as  Tophet,  but  there 
were  swarms  of  mosquitoes. 

“Chorflowski's  invention,”  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  “like  all  really  great  inven- 
tions that  contribute  to  comfort,  is  a 
| simple  one.  A pillar  of  the  veranda 
is  hollow,  and  It  connects  under  the 
| floor  with  a large  box.  The  pillar  and 
| the  box  are  filled  with  ice.  A ther- 
mometer is  hung  by  a nail  on  the  pil- 
lar. The  guest's  chair  is  near  the 
pillar  and  over  the  box.  You  call  on 
Golightly,  who  has  a new  cottage  at 
I Clamport.  The  walk  heats  you.  There 
| is  not  a breeze  stirring.  The  locusts 
are  too  hot  to  call  attention  to  the 
I heat.  Dripping,  you  drop  into  the 
chair.  B-r-r-r!  You  are  afraid  of  a 
chill.  You  look  at  the  thermometer 
and  cannot  believe  your  eyes.  ‘Is  it 
always  like  this,  Golightly?’  'Like 
what?’  ‘As  cool  as  this?’  ‘Sure, 
j That's  the  reason  I chose  this  loca- 
tion. Never  sleep  without  three 
! blankets.  It  is  a little  warm  today.’ 
What  would  you  not  give  for  Go- 
lightly's  cottage!  Singularly  enough, 
it  is  in  the  market  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  you  tell  everybody  that  it 
j is  the  coolest  cottage  on  the  coast. 

Think  how  useful  this  contrivance 
i would  be  for  a summer  hotel.  It 
would  be  worked  differently.  There 
would  be  only  the  column,  stuffed  with 
ice.  and  there  would  be  the  ther- 
mometer. Guests  would  crawl  toward 
the  landlord  and  complain  of  the  heat. 
‘You’ve  been  exercising.  It's  cool 
here;  just  look  at  the  thermometer.'” 
“Johnson,”  we  answered,  “do  you 
remember  a company  organized  for 
supplying  horse  feed  from  brewers’ 
grain  after  the  brewers  were  through 
with  It?  You  put  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  Into  it,  didn’t  you?  The 
stock  was  not  listed,  but  the  city  gov- 
ernment was  interested  in  the  scheme 
and  your  friend  said  your  money 
would  be  doubled  within  the  week.” 
“Yes,”  said  at  last  the  reluctant  John- 
son. “Haven’t  you  learned  your  les- 
pn?” 


!AT  f 
CASTLE  SQUARE 

The  new  stock  opera  company,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Masson,  manager,  last  night  opened 
the  summer  season  at  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre  with  a performance  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan’s  comic  opera,  “The 
Mikado.”  Mr.  Alexander  Spencer  was 
the  conductor,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Jaxon  was 
the  stage  director.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Mikado  of  Japan J.  K.  Murray 

Nanki  Poo Goorge  Tallman 

Ivo-Ko Otis  B., Thayer 

Pooh-Bah George  Shields 

Pish-Tush Louis  Fitzroy 

Nee-Ban Charles  G.  Scribuer 

Vinn-Vllin Clara  Lane 

Pitti-Sing Hattie  Belle  Ladd 

Peep-Bo Emelle  Gardner 

kntlsba Josephine  Bartlett 

There  was  a very  large  audience, 
which  gave  a hearty  welcome  to  the 
old  members  of  the  Castle  Square  com- 
pany, Clara  Lane,  Miss  Ladd  and  Mr. 
Murray.  Many  in  the  audience  no  doubt 
remembered  the  performance  of  the 
operetta  in  this  theatre  in  1895,  when 
Mme.  Lane  took  the  part  of  Yum  Yum, 
Miss  Ladd  that  of  Peep-Bo  and  Mr. 
Murray  that  of  Pooh-Bah,  for  the 
Castle  Square  audience  is  a constant 
quantity.  It  appreciated  these  singers 
when  they  first  became  members',  it  said 
good-by  to  them  with  regret,  and  last 
night  it  gave  them  heartiest  greeting. 
Others  in  the  present  company  have 
sung  and  played  here  in  various  or- 
ganizations, and  they,  too,  were  at  once 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  at  home. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  per- 
formance was  constantly  applauded,  and 
that  there  was  much  laughter,  espe- 
cially when  Mr.  Murray  and  his  um- 
brella bearer  departed  from  the  sound 
Savoy  traditions  and  endeavored  to  im- 
prove Gilbert’s  libretto. 

The  result  of  the  popular  vote  for  the 
operas  to  be  given  this  summer  was 
significant.  The  list  that  received  the 
most  votes  included  “Carmen.”  “Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,”  “Faust”  and  “II  Tro- 
vatore”;  only  one  opera  by  Sullivan, 
“Pinafore,”  and  no  operetta  by  Offen- 
bach. Possibly  one  reason  for  the  pop- 
ular neglect  of  the  delightful  works  of 
Offenbach  and  Sullivan  is  this:  the 

traditions  which  should  govern  the  per- 
formance are  'forgotten  or  ignored  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  singing  come- 
dians  now  on  the  stage  in  this  country. 


generation  of  theatregoers.  'Tis  ue 
'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true. 

Take  the  performance  last  night.  Mr. 
Tallman  and  Mr.  Shields  made  com- 
mendable efforts  to  play  in  the  Gil- 
bertian  spirit  of  unconscious  and  inevi- 
table seriousness.  Mr.  Thayer  was  at 
times  legitimately  amusing  as  Ko-Ko, 
but  he  could  not  always  resist  the 
temptation  to  be  extravagant,  to  go  out- 
side the  frame,  that  he  might  thereby 
win  louder  and  more  thoughtless  laugh- 
ter, while  Mr.  Murray’s  Mikado  was  far 
from  being  the  ruler  that  Gilbert  drew. 
It  should  be  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  women  of  the  company  were' 
more  in  the  line  of  tradition,  and  Miss 
Bartlett  played  with  the  appropriate  and 
tragic  intensity. 

The  idea  of  the  old  Castle  Square] 
company  was  to  present  works  with  a 
view  to  excellent  ensemble  and  careful 
stage  management.  The  purpose  of  the; 
present  company  is  evidently  the  same. 
Yet  there  were  naturally  occasions  for; 
individual  display,  and  they  were  often 
well  improved.  Mme.  Lane  and  Miss 
Ladd  were  faithful  as  ever  in  their  re-[ 
spective  tasks:  Miss  Gardner,  although 
she  had  little  to  do,  made  a pleasing 
impression,  and  Mr.  Tallman  sang  with 
more  than  ordinary  taste  and  effect. 

The  chorus  of  women  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  men,  but  the  chorus 
singing  was  good  in  quality  of  tone, 
in  volume,  and  in  attention  to  dyna- 
mic  contrasts.  The  stage  manage-: 
ment  showed  a practised  hand. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer allowed  many  encores,  and  at 
times  anticipated  them,  but  the  first 
night  was  of  a holiday  nature. 

T'he  opera  next  week  will  be 
“Trovatore.” 


the  bellow.  The  neighbor  set  up  a 
howl  over  the  death  of  his  pet  and 
he  was  silenced  only  by  an  indem- 
nity. Then  he  bought  another  cow 
-with  a bellow  in  fine  working  order. 
The  Feuillets  were  obliged  to  move. 
Readers  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  Autobi- 
ography will  remember  how  he  was 
annoyed  by  the  crowing  of  a cock, 
and  they  will  recall  the  attempts  to 
silence  the  crower.  Feuiiiet  escaped: 
the  din  of  this  world  in  1890,  broken- 
hearted at  the  death  of  a son,  and 
now  his  widow  has  found  the  peace 
that  is  denied  even  in  a little  village 
among  the  mountains,  for  Nature 
herself  is  seldom  silent  or  wholly 
restful.  * 

1A-HA  SPARREGRASS. 

The  Lancet  of  London  delights  in 
warning  people  against  all  common 
articles  of  food  that  they  have  long 
thought  salutary,  against  germ-hid- 
ing table  equipage  and  simple,  com- 
mon articles  of  the  toilet.  It  is  an 
unexpected  pleasure  to  find  it  recom- 
mending asparagus  which  is  a solid . 
substance,  though  the  head  contains 
slightly  more  than  93  per  cent,  of 
water.  Asparagus  was  once  almost  j 
without  value  in  the  market.  Dr. 
Muffett  wrote  in  1655:  “Asparagus 

was  in  old  time  a meat  for  such  Em- 
perors as  Julius-  Caesar;  now  every 
boor  is  served  with  them.”  In  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  it  was  eaten  boiled 
in  water  or  in  broth  and  well  sea- 
soned. But  the  common  name  of  the 
plant  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
was  “sperage.”  The  herbalists  suc- 
ceeded In  introducing  the  form  “as- 
paragus,” which  was  shortened  to 
“ ’sparagus,”  and  corrupted  to  “spar- 
row-grass,” which  was  the  polite 
name  in  the  18th  century  and  is  still 
heard  in  New  England.  Even  Walk- 
er in  his  dictionary  (1791),  wrote: 
“Sparrow-grass  is  so  general  that 
asparagus  has  an'  air  of  stiffness  and 
pedantry.”  And  so  many  physicians 
today  accent  erroneously  “paresis” 
on  the  second  syllable,  not  wishing 
to  appear  priggish.  Southey  insisted 
that  the  proper  spelling  is  “sparaj 
grass”  and  he  called  it  with  arti- 
chokes, “good  with  plain  buttei.  The 
ancients  preferred  the  wild  variety  to 
that  which  had  been  sown.  The  lat- 
ter in  Getulia  grew  to  a height  of 
twelve  feet.  The  old  physicians  as 
a rule  recommended  it,  but  Diphilus 
said  it  injured  the  eyesight.  It  is 
strange  that  the  Lancet  does  not  harp 
on  this,  but  it  does  intimate  that 
gouty  persons  should  let  the  plant 
alone.  


A VAIN  SEARCH. 

The  death  of  Mme.  Octave  Feuiiiet,  j 
the  v^idow  of  the  novelist,  whose 
works  were  popular  in  the  Second  j 
Empire  and  praised  by  Walter  Pater  ■ 
and  Anatole  France,  recalls  the  story 
of  the  vain  search  of  the  couple  for 
quiet.  France  described  the  novelist 
happy  and  peaceful  in  a little  village, 
“the  hidden  author  of  celebrated) 
books,”  going  occasionally  to  Paris 
solely  against  his  will  and  only  for 
the  sake  of  his  children’s  education. ; 
He  did  not  tell,  however,  why  Feuii- 
iet, whose  style  was  “the  good  style 
Napoleon  III.,”  chose  a lonely  village 
for  his  dwelling  place. 

Feuiiiet  had,  like  Carlyle,  Schopen- 
hauer,  John  Leech,  Prof.  Morse,  a| 
nervous  horror  of  noise.  His  devoted 
wife  tried  to  shield  him  from  it  in 
every  form.  They  thought  they  had 
found  rest  in  a country  place  until 
a neighbor’s  cow  began  to  bellow  In- 
cessantly. The  owner  swore  he  could 
not  prevent  the  bellow  or  reason  with 
the  cow.  Mme.  Feuiiiet  finally  bought 
the  animal  and  the  butcher  stopped 


“BUNCH”  AND  “SURE.” 

A New  York  judge  reprimanded 
recently  a lawyer  for  using  the  term 
“bunch”  in  court  and  a New  Eng- 
land judge  was  annoyed  a few  days 
ago  by  a witness  who  used  “sure” 
as  a synonym  of  “yes.”  It  is  a gooa 
thing  to  see  men  in  authority  anxious 
in  the  preservation  of  sound  English, 
but  there  can  be  too  much  anxiety . 
Thus  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  secretly 
admiring  “hot  dog,”  “you’re  not  so 
warm,”  “cinch,”  fears  lest  milder 
Americanisms”  may  slip  into  English, 
“subtly,  imperceptibly  and  almost  un- 
recognized.” It  cautions  its  readers 
against  “such  insidious  and  seeming- 
ly hax-mless  thin  ends  of  the  wedge 
as  ‘cars’  and  ‘railroad,’  ” and  it  might 
therefore  be  called  real  fussy. 

But  “bunch”  in  the  ultra-modern 
sense  that  is  objectionable  to  the 
New  York  judge  is  a highly  respect- 
able and  venerable  word.  Thus  Jack- 
son  in  his  “’Judah”  (1622)  wrote:  | 
“See  what  persons  God  hath  picked 
out  of  all  the  bunch  of  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  judges  and  kings.’  Dr. 
Johnson  was  >riad  when  a certain 
ministry  was  removed,  for  it  was  a 
“bunch  of  imbecility.”  “She’s  the 
best  of  the  bunch,”  ts  allowed  by  the 
great  English  dictionary  of  Dr.  Mur- 
ray. 

“Sure”  has  been  used  as  adjective 
and  adverb  in  various  asseverations 
and  as  a confirmative  expletive  for 
many  years  throughout  Great  Brit- 
ain. On  the  whole  we  prefer  it  to 
“yep”  or  “bet  yer.” 

The  “objectionable”  Americanism 
“railroad”  for  railway  wa%  used 


| cbm'moiily  in  England  Wward  the  en<* 

of  the  18th  century  and  it  was  pre- 
ferred by  many  during  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century.  Scott,  Moore, 
John  Henry  Newman,  Thackeray, 
Praed,  Ruskin,  Harriet  Martineau, 
wrote  "railroad”  and  were  not 
ashamed.  We  find  Mr.  Kipling  men- 
tioning a “railroad  creeper  on  the 
station.”  

A NOTE  ON  OBESITY. 

The  Inland  Revenue  of  England  de- 
manded a patent  medicine  duty  on  tab- 
lets for  the  reduction  of  excessive  corpu- 
lence, and  Mr.  Denman,  a police  magis- 
trate, was  called  on  to  define  “obesity,” 
whether  it  be  a “complaint,”  a "disor- 
der,” an  “ailment”  or  “merely  an  aes- 
thetic blemish  in  the  proportions  of  the 
human  frame.”  He  decided  that  it  is 
a “disorder.”  Therefore  remedies  for  its 
relief  come  within  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, a decision  that  led  a journalist 
to  say : “This  gives  the  thin  man  some- 
thing of  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation.” 

The  ancients  considered  obesity  to  be 
at  least  an  affliction.  Paulus  Aegineta 
began  his  description  of  the  various 
treatments  with  the  following  calm 
words : “When  the  body  gets  to  an  im- 
moderate degree  of  obesity  it  will  be 
necessary  to  melt  it  down.  Some  of 
the  treatments  advised  are  curiously 
like  those  now  urged.  “Fat  persons 
ought  not  to  take  a fragrant  draught 
before  a meal ; and  it  will  be  best  if 
they  eat  only  once  in  the  day.”  But  no- 
where do  we  find  in  the  ancient  books 
obesity  characterized  frankly  as  a dis- 
ease. The  word  “obese”  was  rarely  used 
before  the  nineteenth  century,  but  obes- 
ity was  more  in  favor,  though  A enner 
in  1620  felt  himself  obliged  to  explain 
it  to  his  readers : “Those  that  fear 

obesity,  that  is,  would  not  wax  gross. 

No  one  of  its  symptoms  Is  pleasant  to 
the  victim.  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi,  in  her 
curiously  genteel  and  priggish  “British 
Synonymy”’ (1794),  discourses  on  “fat, 
fleshy,  plump,  well  fed,”  but  she  does 
not  apparently  know  “obese.”  She  ad- 
mits that  a cherry  can  be  “fleshy,”  but 
it  cannot  be  fat  or  plump  “without  man- 
ifest impropriety”  1 “A  corpulent  man 
or  woman  is  said  to  be  ‘fat,’  when  we 
have  no  mind  to  soften  matters,  and  tell 
them  that  their  embonpoint  is  agree- 
able, while  ‘well  fed’  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  a beast  selling  at  market.” 
What  would  she  have  said  to  a “corn- 
fed”  girl?  Corpulence,  in  her  view,  be- 
comes a disease  in  some  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals; but  this  dictum  was  not 
quoted  iu  the  recent  case. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  popular 
delusions  is  that  obese  persons  must 
necessarily  be  good-natured.  The  say- 
ing “Laugh  and  grow  fat”  might  be  ex- 
tended : “and  then  you  will  not  laugh.” 
An  obese  person  who  moves  as  though 
shod  with  rubber  and  is  close  shaven 
easily  inspires  terror.  Count  Fosco 
would  not  have  been  so  formidable  had 
he  been  thin  and  hatchet-faced— the  j 
opinion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  con- 
trary. 

1 lc  l^l  * & 


VIEWED  ABROAD. 

The  recent  discussion  at  Washing- 
ton about  the  “splurge”  and  “ex- 
travagance” of  certain  American  am- 
bassadors makes  an  article  published 
recently  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
special  pertinence.  The  headlines 
ran  as  follows:  "America's  opulent 
ambassadors.  ‘Republican  simplic- 
ity’ is  now  a thing  of  the  past.”  Opu- 
lent is  a mouth-filling  word.  An  op- 
ulent man  is  surely  more  auriferous 
than  if  he  be  merely  rich,  wealthy  or 
affluent.  The  flush  man  is  probably 
a dead  game  sport.  The  opulent  man 
has  costly  pictures,  first  editions  in 
costly  bindings,  at  least  one  box  at 
the  opera  house:  he  can  afford  to 
wear  fourteen  shirts  a week:  he  has 
long  rows  of  boots  with  trees  in 
them;  in  fact,  he  has  all  sorts  of 
things  and  he  fares  “sumbustuously” 
every  day.  But  we  digress. 

.The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  “It 

seems  only  the  other  day  that  an 
■American  diplomat'  was  regarded  on 
the  continent  as  a contradiction  in 
terms;  whilst  the  American  ambas- 
sador was  considered  to  represen 
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some  strange;  vague,  far-off  and  par- 
tially settled  continent,  mainly  made 
up  of  Immigrants  and  red  Indians!” 
This  Is  a pretty  remark  for  Mr.  As- 
ter's newspaper  to  mlike.  Even  in 
England  before  the  days  of  "opulent 
ambassadors”  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  was  held  In  some  regard  as  a 
diplomat,  and  there  were  American 
diplomats  In  England  and  France 

I about  the  time  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  afterward  that  had  some- 
I thing-  to  do  with  the  changing  of  the 
world's  map.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
[ describes  the  superb  houses  rented 
i by  certain  American  ambassadors, 
among  whom  "there  seems  to  be  a 
I new  tradition  that  each  shall  Install 
himself  In  a palace  eclipsing  all  oth- 
ers in  the  capital  to  Which  he  Is  ac- 
credited." In  London  there  is  Dor- 
chester Houfee.  Mr.  McCormick's 
palace  In  Paris  is  rented  at  over 
f.100,000  a year  and  contains  the  fin- 
est staircase  In  the  city,  while  his  en- 
tertainments are  compared  with 
those  of  Once  famous  diplomats.  Car- 
dinal Rohan  at  Rome  and  the  Due  de 
Morny  at  the  Russian  capital.  The 
ambassador  to  Russia  lives  in  the 
Klelnmlchel  Palace,  which  In  winter 
[is  often  "decorated  outside  with  great 
blocks  of  ice.  artistically  carved  and 
'electrically  lit.''  There  is  also  ap- 
preciative consideration  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  Mr.  Tower’s  display. 
[It  should  be  said  that  the  article  as 
a whole  is  highly  complimentary,  as 
jboaoj'  define  Compliments,  for  there 
Is  due  respect  paid  the  power  of 
wealth.  The  ambassadors  of  a plu- 
tocracy are  expected  to  be  “opulent." 


has  been  a Mrs.  Somebody  for 
twenty-two  years,  iliougli  for  six  years 
she  was  without  a husband.  Let  it  ha 
granted  that  she  was  nn  active  wife  for 
sixteen  years,  Eleven  of  them  were 
spent  with  Mr.  Collin,  and  site  paid 
hint  twice  the  handsome  compliment  of 
remarriage.  If  Mr.  Coffin  is  Ntill  Hv» 
ins  lie  has  no  just  cause  of  complaint. 
I lad  Mrs.  Coffin  \Vn)kei"('(>ffin-I.n,vman- 
I.ove  met  and  married  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere. she  no  doubt  would  have  left 
him  and  returned  to  Coffin.  Perhaps 
his  turn  will  eonte  again. 


OX  EITHER  SIDE. 

1 lie  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  giv- 
ing advice  to  persons  who  wish  to 
behave  properly  at  a formal  dinner, 
says:  “A  woman  shojuld  try  to  be 

agreeable  to  the  men  on  either  side, 
and  not  devote  time  and  attention  to 
only  one.”  We  infer  from  the  use 
of  the  plural  "men”  that  she  should 
talk  with  as  many  men  on  either 
side  as  the  character  of  her  voice 
permits.  If  her  voice  is  a “Bazoo” 
she  can  easily  entertain  a half  dozen; 
if  she  is  a confidential  whisperer, 
only  two  men  will  be  under  her  im- 
mediate spell.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  giver  of  advice  has  a knowl- 
edge of  the  world:  “A  woman  should 
try  to  be  agreeable.”  not  “should  he 
agreeable."  It  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  be  interested  in  a neighbor 
at  table  or  to  interest  him.  Men 
insist  on  sitting  on  their  hobby  horse 
or  they  sulk  because  they  do  not 
take  out  the  woman  they  hoped  to 
sit  next.  In  the  former  case,  the 
woman  is  lost  unless  she  finds  out 
at  once  the  particular  hobby.  A 
hostess  should  inform  her  women 
guests  In  advance  concerning  the 
character  of  the  men.  specify  sub- 
jects that  will  bring  them  out,  or 
those  that  are  to  be  avoided.  Plan 
;as  a hostess  may,  or  let  a kindly 

(disposed  and  clever  woman  strive  to 
be  impartial,  one  of  the  two  men  at 
the  end  of  the  dinner  will  plume 
himself  on  having  been  favored. 

A FAIR  AVERAGE.  ! 

Sociologists  are  discussing  the  case  J 
of  Grace  Snell,  a Western  woman,  who 
as  recently  married  for  the  sixili  time, 
lie  was  married  at  the  age  of  16  to 
lr.  Coffin,  a,  coachman.  Forgiven  bv 
icr  father,  she  lived  with  Coffin  for  ten 
ears.  She  then  found  their  tempera- 
ments were  incompatible,  and  they  were 
livorced,  hut  four  years  afterward  they 
vere  reunited.  A year  went  by,  and, 
divorced  again,  she  married  a hotel 
'Jerk,  to  whom  she  gave  .%j<).()()0.  Two 
fears  afterward  she  was  divorced  from 
lim,  for,  she  said,  he  was  a cruel  per- 
(on  : that  lie  burned  "manuscripts  ropre- 
lenting  her  literary  labors,"  and  in  that 
•ear  she  remarried  Mr.  Coffin  only  to 
)c  divorced  at  the  eiid  of  a month.  Two 
•ears  afterward  she  married  another 
lotei  clerk,  and  last  month  she  at- 
tempted to  change  her  luck  by  wed- 
ding a newspaper  man.  She  is  now 
38  years  old,  fair  and  ripe  in  experi- 
ence. Let  us  sum  up. 


EARLY  OYSTERS. 

The  New  York  Sun.  In  an  article  on 
the  passing  of  Ilnrve.v's  restaurant  in 
Washington,  D.  (’.,  into  new  hands, 
praised  the  original  proprietor  as  being 
the  one  that  introduced  steamed  oysters 
to  an  appreciative  public.  Mr.  W.  Bnr- 
niirn  of  Washington  at  once  wrote  a 
note  to  the  Sun  and  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Dean  Swift  wrote  to 
Stella,  March  fi,  1711,  of  his  goitTfc  home 
with  Lord  Mash  am,  who  had  asked  him 
to  eat  “boiled  oysters,”  and  in  the  letter 
Swift  described  the  process  of  boiling 
or  steaming. 

Oysters  were  eaten  in  various  ways 
by  Englishmen  before  Dean  Swift  saw 
London  town.  Venner  recommended,  in 
his  "Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam” 
(1650)  oysters  roasted  on  the  coals  or 
stewed  in  white  wine,  with  butter,  pep- 
per and  a few  drops  of  "white  or  claret 
wine.”  "So  eaten,”  lie  said,  they  “do 
oblectate  the  palate  and  stomach  and 
nourish  much  better  than  when  they 
are  eaten  raw-."  He  did  not  believe  in 
raw  oysters,  but  Muffett,  who  wrote  on 
health  five  years  later,  insisted  that  raw 
oysters  were  t lie  best  for  the  stomach. 
“Great  oysters  should  be  stewed  with' 
wine,  onions,  pepper  and  butter,  or 
roasted  with  vinegar,  pepper  and  but- 
ter, or  baked  with  onions,  pepper  and 
butter,  or  pickled  with  white  wine  vine- 
gar.” Lady  Russell  in  1677  excused 
herself  for  shortening  a letter  because 
“boiled  oysters”  waited  her.  As  for 
oyster  pies  they  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  1600. 

There  is  another  mention  of  oysters 
in  Swift’s  letters  to  Stella  on  Oct.  12  of 
1711.  It  was  a large  day  for  him.  lie 
dined  with  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh.  "I  am 
grown  a mighty  lover  of  herrings,  but 
they  are  much  smaller  here  than  with 
you.  In  the  afternoon  I visited  an  old 
major-general  and  ate  six  oysters;  then 
sat  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Coiledge,  the 
joiner's  daughter  that  was  hanged." 
And  he  also  saw  "the  famous  Mrs. 
Floyd  of  Chester,”  the  handsomest 
woman  Swift  said  he  ever  saw,  except 
Stella  herself.  Now  Stella  was  not 
handsome,  but  the  great  dean  did  not 
dare  to  praise  in  his  correspondence  to 
her  another  woman.  Six  oysters  of  Eng- 
lish size  were  recommended  by  Charles 
Astor  Brisked  as  the  proper  whet  to 
dinner:  three,  if  they  were  of  Ameri- 
can size,  But  a celebrated  French  gour- 
mand was  in  the  habit  of  eating  thirty- 
two  dozen  just  for  an  appetizer,  and 
wonderful  tales  were  told  of  Granville 
Tudor  .leaks  of  the  Brooklyn  liar  and 
li is  capacity  in  this  direction. 


? 
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IX  THE  LION’S  CAGE. 

Two  men  recently  played  a game 
of  billiards  of  twenty-five  up  in  a 
liords.  cage  at- the  Stoke  Hippodrome. 
There  are  men  and  there  are  women 
who  are  always  willing  if  not  eager 
to  go  through  some  sort  of  a per- 
formance in  a cage  of  animals.  We 
remember  a wedding  in  a lion's  cage 
in  Boston  some  years  ago,  when  the 
beasts  were  further  aggravated  by 
the  music  of  a cabinet  organ  played 
with  much  expression.  But  there 
are  men  and  women  who  insist  on  a 
spectacular  wedding  ceremony — In  a 
balloon,  on  a mountain  peak,  in  a 
cave,  on/an  excursion  boat.  The  lions 
at  the  Stoke  Hippodrome  did  not  sit 
by  impassively,  criticising  the  strokes 
and  making  bets.  They  were  rest- 
less,, and  they  thrashed  about  as  the 
balls,  rolled  and  the  cloth  was  torn 
by  a brilliant  masse  shot.  Would 
they  have  been  quieter  if  the  game 
had  been  jackstrr.ws  or  chess?  The 


players  woro  complimented  on  their 
nervo.  They  finished  the  game,  with 
the  use  of  pockets,  in  ton  minutes. 
Such  experience  Is,  of  course,  excol- 
1 lent  for  acquiring  nervo  control,  and 
a lion’s  cage  mltfht  bo  rocommonded 
to  young  sopranos  who  sudor  from 
6tago  fright. 

a Sea-change. 

"Shore  Acres"  was  played  at  the 
Waldorf  Theatro,  London,  a fortnight 
ago.  It  suffered  a sea-change.  Tho 
action  was  transferred  to  Cornwall 
and  Wesleyanlsm  took  the  place  of 
Calvinism.  Mr.  Aflalo  rewrote  the 
dialogue  and  Introduced  the  Cornish 
dialect,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude,  who  produced  the  play.  Is  not 
"so  widely  different  from  that  of  New 
England,  or.  In  fact,  from  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  the  Londoner;  there 
Is  rather  more  burr  about  the  ‘r‘s,‘ 
that's  all,  and  Just  a quaint  rising  and 
falling  Inflection  which  you  hear." 
The  New  Englander  who  has  been 
in  Cornwall  will  appreciate  the  un- 
conscious humor  of  this  statement. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  produc- 
tion of  “Shore  Aores"  was  the  tur- 
key, which  in  the  last  act  has  to  be 
brought  hot  out  of  the  oven  and 
carved  and  eaten  in  sight  of  the  au- 
dience. It  was  not  easy  to  find  a suf- 
ficient supply.  There  Is  no  demand 
for  turkeys  in  England  except  at 
Christmas,  said  Mr.  Maude  plaintive- 
ly, “while  in  America  they  seem  to 
eat  them  practically  all  the  year 
round.”  This,  alas,  is  true.  The 
Sunday  boarding  house  dinner  in- 
cludes turkey  and  ice  cream,  and  at 
summer  hotels  turkey  is  served  and 
actually  eaten  by  the  recklessly  om- 
nivorpus.  “Cold  storage”  chills  the 
bird  but  not  the  depraved  appetite. 

An  audience  always  sits  up  and 
is  interested' when  there  is  real  eat- 
ing on  the  stage.  We  believe  that 
a boiled  leg  of  mutton  with  trim- 
mings was  first  introduced  in  the 
farce  “No  Song,  No  Supper,”  and 
however  mean  the  manager  was  by 
nature,  he  did  not  dare  to  provide 
sham  mutton.  Managers  have  often 
been  liberal  of  late  In  these  matters, 
and  playactors  themselves  have  con- 
tributed to  the  realism  of  a supper 
scene.  Mr.  Victor  Maurel,  imperson- 
ating Don  Giovanni  at  the  Mechanics’ 
building  some  years  ago,  provided 
champagne — the  real  stuff — for  the 
supper  in  the  last  act,  and  thus 
made  himself  enormously  popular 
with  the  young  women  who  figured 
as  the  invited  guests  and  drank  with 
tittering  and  pretty  shrieks  of  en- 
thusiasm. Whether  the  Don  Giovan- 
ni of  the  opera,  a true  Spaniard, 
would  have  “opened  wine”  of  a for- 
eign country,  is  a question  that  might 
be  discussed  at  length.  But  when 
Mr.  Maurel  impersonated  the  part 
three  or  four  years  later  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  he  was  not  so  reckless 
In  expenditure. 

CONCERT  FOYER 


Origin  of  the  Cancan  Dance 
and  Its  Introduction 
in  This  Country. 


SPIRITED  SCENES 

NOW  OF  THE  PAST 


The  Herald  alluded  editorially  last 
Monday  evening  to  the  dispute  In  Chi- 
cago over  a dance  of  Miss  Milllo  de 
Leon,  who  is  better  known  to  some  as 
"The  Girl  In  Blue.”  Airy,  fairy  Millie 
insists  that  the  dance  is  oriental,  and  in 
illustration  of  verses  by  Persian  poets, 
but  two  rude  persons  who  know  little 
about  Persian  singers  of  wine  and  mys- 
tical eroticism  and  much  about  steps 
and  wriggles  swear  that  it  is  the  can- 
can. There  is  a suit  for  damages;  there 
will  be  pleasing  testimony  of  experts, 
and  Miss  Millie  will  possibly  do  the 
dance  for  the  diversion  of  the  judge  and 
the  instruction  of  the  jury. 

“Cancan.”  There  was  a time  when 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word  sent  a 
shiver  down  the  back  of  respectability. 
Countrymen  went  to  see  the  dance  in 
New  York,  as  they  went  to  rtArry  Hill's, 
and  their  descriptions  enlivened  winter 
evenings  at  the  store.  Honest  deacons 


uld  Sunday  srliool  teacher*  were  «C-  I 

i used  of  donning  false  whisker*  and  | 
snatching  a fearful  pleasure  In  the  front 
seats.  And  yet  the  cancan  at  first  was  | 
nn  Innnoeent,  joyous  dunce. 

It  Is  said  that  It  was  Invented  by  one 
riiicurd,  an  intrepid  (lancer  at  the  old 
Hal  Mnbllle.  lie  wus  the  rival  of  the 
slngulur  Pritchard.  The  latter  was  an 
enigma,  lie  niways  dressed  In  black; 
lie  was  ominously  silent;  nervous  per- 
sons found  him  a sepulchral  apparition, 
lie  was  extravagant  only  In  dancing, 
rind  once  when  lie  was  loo  extravagant 
at  nn  opera  ball  and  wns  put  out  by  the 
police,  words  nt  Inst  came  from  between 
ills  false  teeth:  He  claimed  damages. 

lie  wore  spectacles  und  he  bod  a huge 
nose.  Home  said  he  was  on  apothecary; 
others  hi  to  sure  ho  was  nn  undertaker's 
coachman.  He  was  eccentric  also  In 
this:  lie  would  ask  an  ugly  woman  to 
dance  with  him.  and  then  when  he  had 
sufficient  space  on  i'rie  poor  he  would 
give  himself  up  to  "all  the  delirium  of 
a pedestrian  Improvisation." 

But  Chlcard  was  rosy-faced  and  Jolly, 
lie  was  open-hearted,  a genial:  he 

laughed  uproariously  and  shouted  as 
he  danced  with  his  hat  on  the  baek  of 
his  head.  As  Tho  Herald  said  last  Mon- 
day, he  wns  “a  child  of  romanticism,  a 

I creature  of  plumes,  red  waistcoats  and 
high  sounding  phrases.” 

And  the  women  who  danced  tho  can- 
can in  the  early  years  of  the  Mabilie — 
Pomarc,  Marla,  Mogaflor,  Clara.  (Au- 
guste Mabilie,  by  tho  way,  died  only 
last  year.  Ho  died  at  Fontainebleau  Just 
as  the  curtain  was  rising  at  a Parisian 
theatro  on  the  Hal  Mabilie  scene,  in  an 
act  of  the  operetta  “Les  Dragons  de 
rimperatrlcp.”)  Queen  Pomare's  real 
name  was  Ellse  Scrgent,  and  she  began 
ns  n circus  rider.  Black-haired,  with  an 
olive  complexion,  she  danced  in  a white 
dress  with  a bodice  cut  rather  high  than 
low,  and  she  wore  beads  and  bracelets. 
Tho  dance  in  which  she  won  her  fame 
was  an  eccentric  polka.  Poets  sang  her 
praise.  She  was  too  ambitious.  She  at- 
tempted to  dance  at  the  Palais-Royal 
and  was  hissed.  That  night  site  lost 
her  crown,  and  sank  into  obscurity  and 
poverty. 

» danced  wildly  at,. 

the  Chaumlere,  which  began  to  be  cele- 
brated under  Lahire  about  1840.  George 
Augustus  Sala  was  then  a schoolboy  In 
Paris,  and  he  used  to  sing  with  his 
mates  a Jingle  that  went: 

Messieurs  les  etudlants 
Ten  vont  a la  Chnmulere, 

Pour  danser  le  cancan 
Et  lc  Hubert  Macalrc. 

IVhat  was  this  "Robert  Macalre" 
dance?  When  Sala  visited  tho  Parisi- 
an dance  halls  in  1878  It  was  clean 
forgotten.  The  schoolboys  in  the 
early  forties,  he  tells  us,  "yearned  for 
the  Chaumiere  as  Mr.  Tennyson's  con- 
sumptive patient  yearned  for  the 
palms  and  temples  of  the  South.  We 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
might  be  the  choregraphlc  character 
of  the  ‘cancan’  or  the  ‘Robert  Ma- 
caire';  but  we  were  filled  with  a hazy 
notion  that  these  jigs  must  be  of  a 
wildly  Eleuslnlan  character,  and  that 
the  Chaumiere  must  be  a place  of  de- 
lirious revelry.” 

The  cancan  was  danced  there  at 
first,  not  by  professional  and  jaded 
dancers,  but  by  students  and  grlsettes. 
Wo  quote  an  admirable  description  of 
the  dance  from  a French  brochure: 
"As  the  music  strikes  up,  the  student 
falls  academically  Into  position — left 
foot  forward,  head  on  one  side,  baek 
curved,  right  arm  round  his  partner. 
She,  her  left  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
clings  to  him  like  an  amaranth  to  a 
palm  tree.  With  the  right  hand  she 
pulls  forward  a fold  of  her  dress, 
while  her  scarf,  drawn  tightly  round 
her  figure,  defines  Its  contours  with 
provocative  exactness.  ‘They  are  off!' 
It  is  a helter-skelter  of  bewildering 
dash,  of  electrifying  enthusiasm.  One 
dancer  leans  languidly  over,  straight- 
ening himself  again  with  vivacity:  an- 
other races  the  lengtn  of  the  ballroom, 
stamping  with  pleasure.  This  girl 
darts  by  as  If  Inviting  a fall,  winding 
up  with  a saucy,  coquettish  skip;  that 
other  passes  and  repasses  languidly, 
as  If  melancholy  and  exhausted;  but'a 
cunning  bound  now  and  then,  and  a 
febrile  quiver,  testify  to  the  keenness 
of  her  sensations  and  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  her  movements.  They  mingle, 
cross,  part,  meet  again,  with  a swift- 
ness and  fire  that  must  have  been  felt 
to  be  described.  Plutarch  defined  the 
dancing  of  hi*  time  as  a silent  assem- 
bly, a speaking  picture;  what,  then, 
shall  we  call  the  cancan?  it  Is  a total 
dislocation  of  a human  body,  bv  which 
the  soul  expresses  an  extreme’ energy 
of  sensation." 

The  students  grew  up,  and  lived 
modestly  as  physicians  or  notaries  in 
the  provinces,  or  they  became  famous 
in  Paris.  They  long  remembered  those 
nights  at  Mabilie  and  the  Chaumiere. 
"The  memory  of  that  Joyous  Bohemian 
time  haunts  theqi  like  a dream;  it 
warms  them  more  than  the  sunshine 
that  plays  about  their  white  hair." 


Later  the  dance  halls,  especially 
Mabilie,  became  one  of  the  sights  of 
Paris.  In  1867  the  students  and  grl- 
settes no  longer  danced  there.  Sala 
described  the  scene:  “The  most  sump- 
tuous costumes  that  Worth  could  fur- 
nish, the  costliest  bonnets  that  Lucy 
Hocquet  could  build  — Valenciennes 
lace,  pouit  de  sole,  cashmeres  and  dia- 
monds— the  grandest  dandies  from  the 
clubs,  millionaires  from  Brazil,  from 
Mexico,  from  California;  English  peers 
and  members  of  Parliament,  senators 
deputies,  diplomatists,  bankers,  no- 
taries. adventurers — all  the  Coras  the 
Theodoras,  the  Delphlnes,  the  Faus- 
tlnes,  the  Messallnes,  if  you  will  of 
this  sparkling  profligate  city.” 


r , . . Down  the  Blind,”  which  Gus  Williams 

Ten  years  later  these  women  had  used  to  sing,  and  "All  Tied  Round  with 
dropped  out  of  the  procession  and  their  a jjh  Gf  Woollen  String.” 
successors  were  the  poor  relations  and  The  "grand  Parisian  cancan”  began 
discharged  chambermaids,  a shabby  lot  as  a stately  minuet,  danced  by  women 
of  painted  women,  who  paraded  the  ; costumed  as  noble  dames  and  cavaliers 
circumference  of  the  dancing  platform,  0{  the  time  ot-  Louis  XV.  The  music 
while  the  dancers  were  semi-profession-  gradually  grew  more  spirited,  and  at 
als.  Coryphees  from  queer  theatres,  I iast  the  noble  dames,  whose  skirts  were 
hairdressers  --apprentKes».^_Tns)iwomea . I 0f  the  kind  worn  by  Miss  Florence  Slater, 

fmnflpflllv  TV  Vi  1 1 o fho  norallopa 


were  on  the  free  list.  The  native  males 
were  pale-faced  shrimps  in  billy-cock 
l hats,  slop-slop  dress  and  dirty  collars. 

The  foreigner  paid  f.5  to  see  the 
striped  show.  Afterward  came  the 
dance  halls,  which  exist  today,  where 
the  dancing  is  professional  and  acro- 
batic. Even  the  Moulin  Rouge  is  open 
again,  to  welcome  foreigners  in  "with 
gently  smiling  jaws.”  for  the  ordinary 
music  hall  show  did  not  draw  there, 
and  now  the  dance  "Le  Iquique”  is  said 
to  be  the  thing. 


ui  me  imiu  wum  by  Miss  Florence  Slater, 
danced  frantically,  while  the  cavaliers 
fanned  them. 

Today  the  dance,  introduced  in  a vaude- 
ville show  or  musical  comedy,  would  not 
excite  surprise.  It  was  the  studiously 
puffed  evil  report  that  drew  the  crowd 
to  Robinson  Hall. 


been  eaten  before  he  was  detected  ? 
Nor  is  his  case  a solitary  one  in 
Germany.  As  for  the  naughty 
deeds  of  certain  butchers,  when 
were  there  not  complaints  about 
them?  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  playwright  Greene  ac- 
cused supposedly  respectable  butch- 
ers In  London  of  “washing  old  meat, 
that  hath  been  welting  In  the  shop, 
with  new  blood.” 


DEATH  FROM  THE  X-RAY. 

A physician  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 


died  recently  as  a result  of  X-ray 

In  1860  Hortense  Schneider,  the  fa-  burns,  and  it  is  now  recalled  that 
mous  creator  of  many  Offenbachian  one  of  Edison’s  assistants  died  wo 
parts,  had  been  two  years  in  Paris,  and  years  ago  from  the  same  cause  after 
she  then  danced  the  cancan  in  “Les  suffering  terribly  for  three  years.  The 
Tvromnires  de  Mimi-Bamboehe”  with  t,urns  from  the  reckless  use  of  these 

rays  produce  a cancerous  condition, 
and  successive  amputations  of  hands 
and  arms  do  not  ward  off  death.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  both 
the  physician  ana  the  assistant  made 

country  was  danced  by  Mme.  Tostee  in  too  free  use  of  the  rays  when  the 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  danger  was  not  fully  realized  in  the 

1867  There  are  memories  that  will  n.nrUi  What 

never  fade.  The  dance  was  not  a long 


Memoires  de  Mimi-Bamboehe”  with 
such  freedom,  gracefulness  and  im- 
pudence that  the  comedy  was  twice 
performed-  at  the  imperial  court.  But 
the  true  glory  of  the  cancan  faded  when 
it  passed  from  the  students  and  the 
grisettes  to  professional  dancers. 

The  first  cancan  that  we  saw  in  this 
country  was  danced  by  Mme.  Tostee  in 


one.  It  was  the  enthusiastic  expression 
I of  ioy  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Gerolstein  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act.  the  plot  against  Fritz  had 
been  determined.  The  kick  of  Mme. 

' Tostee  was  not  a high  one;  it  was  not 
| deliberately  and  palpably  acrobatic,  but 
I Joe  Bagstoek  would  have  delighted  in  it, 
l for  it  was  "devilish  sly.”  There  were 
protests,  of  course.  and  therefore 
I greater  eagerness  to  see  thg  dance. 

I To  the  best  of  our  information  and 
1 belief,  the  cancan  came  to  this  country 
with  the  Offenbach  operetta;  at  least,  it 
1 then  became  known  in  public  speech. 
And  what  a cancan  that  was  in  "Or- 
phee  aux  Enters, ” when  gods  and  god- 
desses joined  in  the  revel!  The  music 
alone  of  this  cancan,  when  it  is  played 
now  at  a highly  respectable  and  formal 
"Pop”  concert  stirs  even  the  blood  ot 
Bostonians  of  most  conventional  life, 
and  It  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  elderly 
sitters  singularly  agreeable  recollec- 
tions of  theatre  nights  of  long  ago. 

Another  cancan  that  lives  in  the  j 
memory  was  the  one  in  Herve’s  "Chil- 
peric”  as  it  was  performed  in  this 
country  by  the  Soldene  Troupe  in  1S74. 
Emily  herself,  in  her  most  entertain- 
ing recollections  describes  this  "ballet” 
as  she  first  saw  it:  "The  ballet  was  on, 
and  exceedingly  nice  the  ballet  looked, 
in  graceful  and  classical  and  rather 
diaphanous  draperies,  but  perfectly 
proper — the  sort  of  thing  one  might 
take  one’s  mother,  or,  in  fact,  one's 
mother-in-law,  to  see.  They  were  in- 
dulging in  a wavy,  dreamy,  mystical 
movement,  when  suddenly,  ‘Bing-bang- 
boom”  on  the  drume  and  cymbals,  and 
to  everybody’s  astonishment  four  a.nd 
twenty  legs  shot  out  on  the  O.  P.  side 
as  far  as  possible,  and  as  undressed  as 
possible,  and  before  we  had  recovered 
from  this  severe  shock,  four  and  twen- 
ty other  legs  shot  out  on  the  P.  side, 
just  as  far  and  quite  as  nude.” 

The  Soldene  company  played  “Chil- 
peric”  with  a peculiar  gusto.  Emily 
came  to  Boston.  "In  Boston,”  she 
writes,  “beautiful,  bald-headed  Boston, 
we  played  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and 
the  great  Harvard  University  supplied 
us  with  supers.  The  up-to-date  stu- 
dents thereof  bribed  the  real  supers 
with  dollars  to  get  out  of  the  theatre 
and  filled  their  places.  One  night  they 
assisted  in  the  performances;  the  next, 
In  faultless  evening  dress,  they  occu- 
pied the  front  rows  of  the  fauteulls, 
their  place  on  the  stage  being  taken  by 
another  contingent.  On  our  last  night 
the  whole  college  turned  out,  and  they 
set  up  a barrel  of  beer  in  the  green 
room  for  the  chorus.  Never  was  such 
a scandal.  Afterward  we  heard  dread- 
ful stories  of  ‘rustication’  and  other 
| terrible  penalties.” 

There  were  two  remarkable  solo 
dancers  in,the  Soldene  company:  Mile. 
Sara  and  Miss  Florence  Slater.  The 
..true  ef^the  _f ormer-wwas ^Sajralv 

Wright,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
waiter.  Emily  named  her  for  the  stage 
after  Bernhardt,  who  happens  to  spell 
her  stage  Christian  name  with  an  h. 
whose  true  Christian  name  is  not  Sa- 
rah, but  Roslne.  “Mile.  Sara,  writes 
Emily,  “who  had  shorter  skirts  and 
longer  legs  than  most  girls,  to  the 
great  delight  and  satisfaction  of  her- 
self and  all  London,  kicked  up  her 
agile  heels  a little  higher  than  had 
previously  been  deemed  possible,  and 
was  equally  successful  in  dusting  the 
floor  with  her  back  hair.” 

Mile  Sara  received  $2o0  a week  in 
America — at  least,  she  was  promised 
that  sum — but  in  many  cities,  as  in  ban 
Francisco,  the  audience  preferred  Miss 
Slater  as  the  Priestess  in  ‘ Chilperic. 
We  see  Miss  Slater  now,  a thin,  pa.e, 
wiry  girl,  with  blond6,  B&ccn&ntic  h?iir. 
She  wore  skirts  that  reached  to  her  toes 
-but  they  were  artfully  contrlved-her 
skirts,  of  course,  not  her  toes. 

There  was  a cancan  danced  in  New 
York — we  think  it  was  in  the  seventies 
— that  excited  the  attention  of  the  police. 
We  refer  to  the  cancan  danced  in  Rob- 
inson Hall,  a dirty  fire  trap.  The  audi- 
once  was  made  up  almost  wholly  of  men, 
and  the  few  women  spectators  were 
heavily  veiled.  At  the  time  we  saw  the 
dance  we  thought  the  audience  far  the 
more  vulgar ; it  was  vulgar  in  its  expec- 
tation. curiosity.  The  show  began  with 
an  “olio."  Among  the  songs  were  Pull 


medical  and  scientific  world.  What 
■was  then  praised  as  enthusiasm 
would  be  considered  today  foolhardy 
risk.  Furthermore,  the  physician.  Dr. 
Weigel,  whose  death  is  deeply  de- 
plored by  many,  was  a passionate 
and  celebrated  photographer,  and  his 
Interest  in  the  X-ray  was  more  acute 
for  this  reason. 

COLORED  DRESS 
Again  there  is  an  attempt,  this 
time  in  Paris,  not  in  London,  to  en- 
liven the  dress  of  men.  A woman’s 
tailor  has  given  out  his  opinion^ — a 
sad  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  male. 
The  reform  has  received  a “definite 
and  significant”  impulse  from  the 
Movement  for  the  Better  Clothing  of 
Man.  The  male  guests  at  a party 
given  at  the  Restaurant  Ledoyen  all 
wore  colored  evening  clothes;  some 
appeared  In  suits  of  blue  and  bottle- 
green;  others  were  in  brown;  one 
was  thrillingly  spectacular  in  a violet 
hued  coat.  Each  man  on  this  sar- 
torially and  aesthetically  memorable 
occasion  swore  that  he  would  ever 
afterward  wear  colored  evening 
clothes,  a colored  “dress  shute.”  Sa- 
tan, too,  should  have  been  at  the 
party. 


t/’  \ GIANT’S  STRUGGLE. 

Mr.  Machnow,  the  Russian  giant; 
who  is  said  to  be  9 feet  3 inches  tall, 
balked  at  the  thought  of  the  sea  to 
be  crossed  before  he  could  be  exhib- 
ited in  New  York.  Refusing  to  leave 
a railway  car  at  Dover,  he  was 
hauled  out  and  carried  to  the  gang- 
way by  seamen.  This  incident  will 
confirm  the  impression  that  prevails. 
As  the  late  Nathaniel  Wanley  re- 
marked pompously  in  “The  Wonders 
of  the  Little  World”;  "Those  human 
fabrics  which  nature  hath  raised  to 
a giantlike  height  are  observed  not 
to  have  so  happy  a composition  of, 

I the  brain  as  other  men;  like  the  pyr- 
amids of  Egypt,  they  are  rather  for 
ostentation  than  use.”  Or,  as  Thomas 
Fuller  said:  “Often  the  cock  loft  is 

empty  in  those  whom  nature  hath 
built  many  stories  high.”  We  have 
known  one  or  two  professional 
giants;  they  were  simple,  foolish  fel- 
lows and  exceedingly  vain.  It  is  true 
that  Mrs.  Cooke,  who  stood  at  the 
age  of  17  about  seven  feet  high,  had, 
we  are  told,  a'  “pleasing  and  inter- 
esting countenance”;  but  this  is 
vague.  There  may  have  been  excep- 
tions among  the  abnormally  tall,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  all  dwarfs  and 
cripples  are  malicious,  all  deaf  per- 
sons suspicious  and  all  blind  persons 
conceited.  Such  generalizations  are 
unfair,  and  at  times  cruel.  Men  of 
keen  wit  have  refused  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  even  when  it  would  have 
been  to  their  pecuniary  advantage. 
Whether  a man  nine  feet  tali  would 
be  seasick  in  proportion  to  his  height 
is  an  interesting  problem  that  might 
be  considered  by  studious  lads  under 
the  family  lamp.  How  much  sicker, 
for  instance,  would  Mr.  Machnow  be 
than  a man  who  stands  only  5 feet  6 
| inches? 


And  how,  then,  was  the  Devil  drest? 

O!  he  was  in  his  Sunday  best.  , 

™sr:in:“:::;suLuvAN'S  works  and 

through.  | 


a I 


OLD-TIME  FAVORITES 


Tomorrow  Night’s  “Pop’ 
Programme, 


the  old  song  has  it: 


With  a light  heart 
And  a thin  pair  of  breeches 
We  can  go  through  the  world — 


or  words  to  that  effect. 


And  the  Prince  of  Darkness  i 
gentleman.  — 

attire,  ^^£22  San  Carlo  Company  Coming; 

unassuming  attire  was  represented;  

by  a soft  grey  hat,  a fluffy  jacket 
and  trousers,  “a  rather  voyant  waist- 1 [■ 
coat,”  and  a red  cravat.  Why  should  1 
it  disconcert  a man  to  know  that 

the  male  bird  is  generally  the  more:  in  its  review  of  the  performance  of 

splendid  in  dress?  Why  should  he;  “The  Mikado”  at  the  Castle  Square  The- 

fume  if  he  be  taken  at  a dinner  or;  atre,  The  Herald  commented  on  the  re- 

a reception  for  a waiter?  Much  can  suit  of  the  popular  vote  as  to  the  choice 

a recepuou  iur  .1  of  operas  and  operettas  to  be  given 

be  done  in  conventional  dress.  As  tWg  gummer  The  opcras  that  re- 

ceived the  most  votes  were  these:  "Car- 
men,” "Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  "Faust,” 
"11  Trovatore.”  Only  one  operetta  by 
Sullivan  received  many  votes,  and  that 
was  "Pinafore.”  No  operetta  by  Offen- 
bach was  on  the  popular  list. 

Although  "Carmen,”  by  reason  of 
spoken  dialogue  is  classed  in  France 
as  an  opera  comique,  it  is  counted 
in  this  country  as  a grand  opera. 
The  fact  that  four  grand  operas  were 
high  on  the  list  shows  the  popular  de- 
mand for  operatic  performances,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
"star”  singers  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  It  is  also  not  improb- 
able that  in  some  instances  an  “ar- 
ranged score”  will  be  used  instead  of  the 
original  to  suit  the  orchestra  furnished 
by  the  management.  But  the  great  pub- 
lic is  not  yet  particular  about  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  composer’s  wishes  and  in- 
tentions. It  believes  that  at  the  Castle 
Square  there  will  be  a reasonably  satis- 
factory ensemble;  that  the  chorus  will 
be  well  trained;  that  the  stage  produc- 
tion wifi  be  excellent.  First  of  all  it 
knows  that  it  will  hear  the  old  familiar 
tunes.  Manrico  will  again  sing  his  im- 
mortal song  in  the  tower  and  will  no 
doubt  be  allowed  to  "respond  to  an  en- 
cored through  the  courtesy  ot  the  kindly 
jailer.  Turiddu  will  farewell  his  mothgi 
in  one  of  the  most  heart-breaking  stiains 
in  all  opera.  Msirguente  will  pour  out 


MEAT  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Hartford  Courant  has  much 
to  say  about  the  thorough  govern- 
mental inspection  of  meat  in  the 
hands  of  butchers  and  packers  in 
Germany,  where  the  animal  is  in- 
spected before  and  after  it  is  slaugh- 
tered. Then  there  is  an  inspection 
at  the  stalls  where  meat  is  bought 
by  the  townspeople.  "Every  piece 
of  the  carcass  thus  prepared  for  sale, 
no  matter  into  how  many  pieces  it 
is  divided,  must  have  a little 
official  label  on  it  before  an  ounce 
of  it  can  be  sold."  Yet  The  Herald 
commented  editorially  not  long  ago 
on  the  case  of  a Munich  sausage 
maker  who  had  used  as  material 
spoiled  hams,  decayed  sides  of  pork, 
second-hand  sausage  skins,  the  in- 
testines of  cattle  and  scraps  of  meat 
meant  for  dogs.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
a fortnight  and  a fine  of  $260;  but 
how  many  of  these  sausages  had 


To  die  afffrTnvc-  stars'  anti  the  conspiring 
moon  her  tale  of  passion. 
count  the  world  and  honor  well  lost  for 
the-  sake  of  the  wanton  gipsy. 

But  only  one  operetta  by  SullLan  is 
desired  by  the  crowd.  It  is 
derstand  why  tliere  ls  no  demand  for 
"Patience,”  although  the  music  is  oe 

lightful.  The  keen  satire  was  directed 

against  a passing  fad.  not  against  uni 
versal  and  abiding  human  whims  and 
foibles.  What  to  the  ^ra- 
tion of  theatregoers  is  Queen  Anne 

craze?  What  significance  today  has  tne 
all  i don  to  the  Grosvenor  galleu  - Bun 
tliorne  was  a caricature  of  a contempo- 
rary,-not  of  a type  known  to  suctessne 
generations. 

Satire  of  Types. 

Mark  the  difference,  for  instance, 
between  “Patience”  and  offe"ba^'bs 
“Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein.  The 
librettists  ridiculed  the  court  of  a petty 
German  duchess,  when  there  were 
many  of  these  courts  like  the  one 
imagined  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy  at 
Gerolstein,  by  Thackeray  at  Pumper- 
nickel. The  peculiar  bite  of  the  satire 
•was  in  a large  measure  blunted  when 
Germanv  was  united.  But  Meilhac  and 
Halevv  also  satirized  types  that  are 

eternally  familiar:  the  iJ^nors  ac- 
who  gives  preference  in  honors  ac 
cording  to  the  caprices  of  her  too- 
in flammable  neart — and  it  is  a.  wonder 
that  the  opponents  of  woman  suffrage 
have  not  Quoted  the  case  of  the 
Duchess  of  Gerolstein;  then  there  is 
General  Bourn,  a character  not  un- 
known in  our  own  army.  . 

Bourn — You  see,  your  highness,  the 
art  Of  war  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
words— cut  and  swallow  up. 

The  Duchess — Just  like  a cake. 

Bourn — Exactly,  V ° u r ® f 

Therefore  to  cut  and  swallow  up.  l 
Thall  do  this:  I shall  divide  my  army 
into  three  corps. 

Puck — Excellent! 

Bourn — One  corps  will  go  to  the 
right — .. 

Paul — Excellent! 

Bourn — One  will  go  to  the  left 

Bo u m— Vnd 1 1 hT third  will  go  in  the 
middle. 

Paul — Excellent! 

Boum — Mv  army  thus  disposed  will 
go  bv  three  different  roads  towards 
the  one  point  where  I have  determined 
to  concentrate  my  forces.  M here  is 
this  single  point?  I don  t know  at  on, 
but  this  I do  know,  1 shall  thrash  the 
enemv,  yes.  I shall  thrash  the  enemy! 

The  Duchess — Pray  don  t get  SO  ex- 
cited. 

pucfc — j beg  of  von — 

Boum — i tell  you  I shall  thrash  the 
e n cm  v ! 

The  Duchess — I do  not  contradict 
you,  but  you  are  making  yourself 

Ei<Boum — It's  for  my  country’s  sake! 
The  enemv!  Where  is  the  enemy.' 
Let  anyone  bring  me  before  the  en- 

t,T\Vere  there  no  Bourns  in  the  English 
army  in  South  Africa,  or  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  arrayed  against  the  Jap- 
anese?  Are  there  no  princes  m Europe 
todav  like  Paul,  who  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  personal  paragraphs  in 
the ‘Gazette  de  Hollande?  Are  there 
no  diplomats  like  Baron  Grog? 

Loss  of  Traditions. 

But  is  there  no  longer  any  wish  to 
hear  “The  Pirates  of  Penzance,”  "The 
Sorcerer,”  “Iolanthe,”  "Trial  by  Jury  ? 
Perhaps  “The  Princess  Ida”  is  too  fanci- 
fully poetical.  Perhaps  "The  Gondoliers”  j 
would  seem  dull,  and  surely  no  one  is 
anxious  to  see  a revival  of  “Ruddigore. 

The  Herald  spoke  Tuesday  morning  of 
the  disappearance  of  both  Gilbertian  and| 
Offenbachian  traditions  on  the  stage  and! 
of  the  necessary  ignorance  concerning, 
them  on  the  part  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation of  theatregoers.  When  the  oper- 
ettas of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  first 
produced  in  this  country  strict  attention 
was  paid,  for  the  most  part,  to  faithful 
and  serious  reading  of  the  lines.  There 
were  no  interpolations,  there  was  no 
grinning  through  a horse  collar.  In  cer- 
tain instances  the  comedians  were  drilled 
bv  men  who  had  in  turn  been  trained  by 
Gilbert  at  the  Savoy.  The  delicious  and 
inexorably  logical  conclusions  that  fol- 
lowed the  librettist’s  topsV-turvy 
premises  made  their  irresistible  way. 
Many-Uvres  passed  into  familiar  speech. 

Restless  comedians,  however,  either  be- 
cause thev  did  not  fully  appreciate  or; 
understand  Gilbert’s  lines,  or  because, 
they  were  led  by  vanity  into  gagging  and 
acrobatic  extravagance,  in  the  course  of 
time  turned  true  comedy  into  that  nonde- 
script and  futile  form  of  entertainment 
named  musical  farce-comedy.  There  are 
many  men  and  women  who  believe  that 
Jones  is  an  exceedingly  funny  fellow; 
there  are  many  who  entertain  the  same 
Idea  concerning  Brown ; there  is  Robin- 
son who  also  has  a band  of  devoted 
followers.  All  these  theatregoers  enter 
a theatre  to  see  Jones.  Brown  or  Robin- 
son. without  any  special  thought  of  the 
plav  in  which  their  idol  may  reveal  him- 
self Whatever  the  idol  says  or  does] 
goes;  it  is  uproariously  applauded.  Now. 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  Jones.  Brown 
or  Robinson  being  content  witn  the  lines 
and  the  stage  play  as  Gilbert  wrote  and 
contrived.  And  so  Ko-Ko  s little  list 
was  extended  to  include  “topical  allu- 
sions,” and  interpolation  in  all  the  oper-, 
ettas  became  the  proper  and  expected 

tll\v~hen  these  operettas  of  Sullivan 
were  first  produced  here  the  musical 
farce  comedy  was  practically  unknown. 
It  appeared,  began  to  flourish,  became 
very  popular.  Its  success  was  de- 
pendent on  a comedian,  who  was,  as  a 
rule  of  the  knockabout  variety,  witli  a 
vast  amount  of  personal  assurance  and 
glib  in  gagging,  a saucy  singing  and 
dancing  young  woman,  chorus  girls 
whose  chief  hid  for  popular  favor  was, 
a reckless  bodily  exhibition,  and  music 
that  was  distinguished  chiefly  by  heel- 
exciting  rhythm  and  a loud  noise.  Wc 
do  not  refer  to  the  burlesques  intro- j 
cluced  bv  companies  of  British  blondes  i 
which  preceded  the  musical  farce  com- 
edies. In  frank  burlesque  almost  any-; 
tiling  is  permitted,  and  there  were 


''ir  - 


[THE  POPULAR  DEMAND  FOR 


^^Jchurmlng  women  and  admirable  actors 
anti  actresses  in  the  earlier  burlesque 
trdupe.  The  musical  farce  comedy 
naturally  debauched  the  popular  taste. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  many  theatre- 
goers now  Had  the  librettos  of  Gilbert 
rather  slow  If  not  absolutely  dull. 

'hey  would  say  the  same  of  Sheridan's 
Rivals"  if  it  were  played  straight  and 
■'lthout  the  Jeffersonian  changes,  and 
he  comedies  of  Congreve,  miracles  of 
/it.  would  be  to  them  as  written  in  a 
orelgn  language. 

Yet  "Tito  Mikado,"  produced  In  18S5, 
6on  gained  extraordinary  popularity, 
t Itns  been  performed  In  many  conn- 
rles  and  It  has  suffered  occasionally  \ 
Ingular  emendations.  Thus  In  Berlin 
t 1893  Namkl-Poo  was  impersonated 
>'  a woman.  Mme.  Von  Pnlmay,  al- 
iiough  the  Composer  protested  vlgor- 
usly  before  the  performance.  Many 
ueer  tales  were  told  to  excite  curlos- 
y about  the  time  of  the  production 
t the  Savoy.  For  instance,  it  was  re- 
orted  that  "Japanese  functionaries 
ad  been  called  Into  council  and  had 
iven  grave  advice  on  the  scenic  ar- 
angements."  Japan  is  viewed  now 
Bth  different  eyes  than  those  of  1885, 
ut  no  one  should  object  to  the  operetta 
fc  a slight,  an  Insult.  The  Japan  of 
lllhert  is  a purely  imaginary  country, 

■ are  all  comic  opera  lands,  which 
re . not  for  the  historian,  the  statisti- 
lun  or  the  ethnologist.  Did  Gilbert 
now  that  the  betrothed  in  Japan  do 
K kiss?  His  answer  might  well  be: 
Pon  t they?  They  do  In  my  operetta.” 

Is  it  possible  Hint  there  is  no  longer 
eneral  appreciation  of  the  lines  in 
The  Mikado”?  Every  page  of  the 
^retto  glitters.  The  Mikado  says  to 
b-Ko:  "Of  course  you  hadn't  (an 

pa  of  it).  That's  the  pathetic  part  of 
..  Unfortunately  the  fool  of  an  act 
cys  ‘compassing  the  death  of  the  heir 
©parent.’  There's  not  a word  about 
mistake,  or  not  knowing,  or  having 
> notion.  There  should  be.  of  course, 

|lt  there  isn't.  That's  the  slovenly 
ay  In  which  these  acts  are  drawn, 
lowever,  cheer  up,  it'll  be  all  right. 

1 have  it  altered  next  session." 


OPERATIC  PERFORMANCES 
IS 7 


A Note  on  Offenbach, 
t is  said  in  Paris  that  the  traditions 
Offenbach's  operettas  are  now  for- 
tten,  as  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned, 
devy  himself,  one  of  the  chief  li- 
Jttists,  while  he  complimented  grace- 
ly  the  beauty  aud  the  artistry  of 
medians  who  have  taken  part  in  re- 
lt  revivals,  nevertheless  sighed  for 
i old  days  and  named  with  affection 
3 men  and  women  who  vt'ere  once 
mous. 

The  librettos  of  the  best  operettas 
Offenbach  are  still  masterpieces  of 
c and  satire  and  rollicking  humor; 
ev  may  be  read  with  great  pleasure, 
ueh  of  the  music  is  still  charming, 
r the  composer  was  a great  man  in 
little  way.  No  composer  of  opera, 
■and  or  little,  had  a keener  stage  in- 
i Inct,  or  a happier  faculty  of  suiting 
lie  music  to  the  text  and  the  situa- 
on  He  knew  the  value  of  rhythm, 
:«id  his  use  of  rhythm  was  masterly, 
itrthermore  he  was  a born  melodist. 
A his  best  as  in  Fortunito’s  song,  m 
te  Letter  song  from  “Perichole 
ad  In  "Dites-lui”  in  the  Grande 
Jichesse."  his  melody  has  a tender- 
nss.  a peculiar,  melancholy  charm, 
ai  apparent  and  adorable  simplicity 
tht  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
!wth  the  name  of  Mozart,  and  the 
"Contes  d'Hoffmann”  contains  pages 
Chit  Mozart  Mould  not  hate  been 
isiamed  to  sign. 

1 Ihe  operettas,  however,  that  maae 
) Hen  bac  h famous,  are  at  times  con: 
reined  with  subjects  and  include  sit 

lations  that  are  not  agreeable  to  the 

ftete  of  English-speaking  people,  ine 
airettksts  were  masters  of  Innuendo 
,nd  the  original  interpreters  "ere 
killed  in  hinting  and  all  sorts  of 
ubtelty  Englished  literally,  the  h- 
rettos^  would  occasionally  offend  a 
liscellaneous  audience,  so  they  have 
.ecu  disinfected  for  American  use  w hen 
, lived  bv  English-speaking  companies, 
id  they  naturally  have  suffered  in 

he  reproach  ^.^^eness  o^  stupidity 

mchess  ” with  Lillian  Russell  as  the 
S was  a most  melancholy  spec- 
aide,  in  spite  of  tin)  sumptuous  mount- 

"fet  r,alema‘Ve  Granir'liuchcsl!” 

■Bluebea^rdV'  Princess  off  Trebi- 

,lly  in  Paris?  . 

PERSONAL. 

the  Herald  publish  today  Portrai,|s 
,f  Miss  Emelle  Gardner,  Mrs.  Woll- 
-andt-Niklsch,  Miss  Bridge  and  Mr. 
Gardner  Lamson.  Miss  Gardner,  a 
nember  of  the  opera  company  at.  the 
lastle  Square,  yvas  last  here  in  i 

3urgomaster.”  She  has  sung  in  Aus-j 
ralla.  India,  China  and  Japan,  and  this 
season  she  will  be  one  of  the  leading 

‘^"Herald  publishes  the  portrait  of, 
drs  Wollgandt-Nakisch  through  tne 
■ourtesv  of  the  Musical  Courier  of  New 
fork.  Kaethe  Niklsch,  the  daughter  of 
Arthur  Niklsch.  the  distinguished  con- 
iuctor,  was  married  May  i-  to  Edgar 
Vollgandt,  the  conceit  master  of  the 
ewandhaus  orchestra.  Ine  bricie  T\as 
rn  at  Leipsic  in  1887  and  played  tl  e 

Miss  Bridgea  whoelplayed  Liszt's  piano 
s England  Conserva- 


oncerto  at  a ^ 

pry  orchestra  _ concert  last 


tory  and  a pupil  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann. 
II ci-  home  is  In  Roxbury. 

The  Herald  called  attention  a feyv 
weeks  ago  to  a very  complimentary  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Gardner  Lanison’s  imperso- 
nation of  Mephistopheles  at  Arnsberg. 
The  music  critic  of  the  leading  journal 
of  that  city  praised  him  highly  for 
dramatic  force,  intellectual  finesse,  and 
vocal  sonority  and  skill.  Mr.  Lamson, 
who  left  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the 
vocal  department  at  Ann  Arbor  Univer- 
sity, has  lived  in  Europe  for  some  years 
anil  last  season  he  yvas  a member  of 
the  opera  company  at  Essen-Dortmund. 
He  lias  just  been  engaged  as  leading 
"heroic  baritone”  of  the  City  Theatre 
of  Coblenz.  This  theatre  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  resident  court.  Thei 
public  is  musically  intelligent,  and  all 
the  important  operas  are  in  the  reper- 
tory. Mr.  Lamson’s  versatility  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  incomplete  list 
of  parts  with  which  lie  is  familiar: 
Wotan  in  both  “Rheingold”  and  "Die 
Walkuere,”  the  Wanderer,  Sachs,  the 
Dutchman,  Wolfram,  Kurwenal,  Don 
Giovanne,  the  Count  in  "Marriage  of 
Figaro,”  Pizarro,  Eseamillo,  Amonasro, 
Tonio,  Mephistopheles.  Mr.  Lamson  is 
now  visiting  friends  in  Cambridge.  He 
and  Mrs.  Lamson  will  return  to  Ger- 
many toward  the  end  of  August.  The 
Wotan  of  the  picture  published  today  is 
the  Wotan  of  "Das  Ilheingold.” 

One  more  note  with  regard  to  the 
Tettrazini  mix-up.  It  yvas  Luisa  Tettra- 
zini  who  was  to  have  sung  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  but  broke  her  contract  and 
yvent  to  Mexico  with  an  Italian  opera 
company.  Leaving  Mexico,  she  sang  in 
'San  Francisco.  The  New  York  Sun, 
speaking  at  tiie  time  of  her  engagement 
at  Mexico,  said;  “She  preferred  to  be  a 
prima  donna  in  a small  town  to  singing 
secondary  roles  at  the  Metropolitan.  She 
will  never  be  able  to  sqjg  in  this  country 
again  unless  she  pays  her  forfeit  for  a 

breach  of  promise  to  the  Conrled  Grand 
Opera  Company.  She  is  a singer  of  the 
light  soprano  repertoire.’’  The  Mme. 
Tettrazini  who  created  In  this  country 
the  part  of  Desdemona  in  1 888  was  a 
dramatic  soprano,  and  her  Christian  name 
yvas  Eva. 

Mme,  Gadski  has  been  singing  at  Covent 

Mme.  Gadski  has  been  singing  at  Covent 
Garden.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of 
her  Bruennhilde  in  “Siegfried"  that  she 
sang  her  part,  especially  in  the  final  duet, 
finely.  "It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in 
this  particular  duet  Herr  Anthes  fulfilled 
to  a greater  degree  Wagner’s  own  ideal 
than  did  Frau  Gadski.  We  all  know 
that  Wagner  Insisted  upon  the  fact  that 
the  artists  who  appeared  upon  his  stage 
should  talk  and  sing  to  each  other,  and 
not  to  the  audience.  That  was.  of  course, 
the  right  idea.  Frau  Gadslti's  one  fault 
yvas  this,  that  she  insisted  upon  appeal- 
ing to  the  audience,  while  Herr  Anthes 
strictly  adhered  to  the  Wagnerian  rule." 
It  said  of  her  Bruennhilde  in  "Goetter- 
daemmerung”  that,  although  she  was  in- 
telligent and  although  "she  threw  her 
yvhole  feeling  into  the  part,”  she  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory.”  The  tremendous 
tragedy  of  the  last  act.  for  example,  was 
treated  by  her  not  In  the  grandiose  spirit 
with  which  It  should  have  been  treated.” 
“Lancelot”  of  the  Referee  noted  her  im- 
provement in  freedom  and  breadth  of 
style  since  she  sang  at  Covent  Garden  In 
1901.  and  added,  "although  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  most  trying  mo- 
ments she  failed  to  realize  the  nobility 
of  Bruennhilde’s  nature,  the  reading  was 
consistent,  intelligent  and,  in  less  exalted 
moments,  convincing.”  The  Dally  News 
said  that  her  performance  in  “Siegfried” 
yvas  adequate,  but  not  remarkable.  All 
these  criticisms  are  just.  When  Mme. 
Gadski  would  fain  be  passionate  in  song 
and  action  she  reminds  us  of  cold  veal. 

We  are  informed  that  when  Mme. 
Melba  visited  New  Zealand  in  1903  one 
of  the  greatest  surprises  she  experi- 
enced in  that  land  of  many  yvonders 
yvas  the  beautiful'  contralto  voice  of  a 


G 


her  ambition  to  become  a public 
singer.  The  prima  donna  at  once  came 
to  the  rescue;  Miss  Ainsley  came  to 
England,  and  has  spent  the  last  three 


England,  and  has  spent  the  last  tnree  ^ ? 

years  in  diligent  study.  Her  voice  is  *nd  this  will  end  the  most  snccesstiu 
o r/yntroitB  honiiMfiillv  mellow  «pflsnn  of  many  yeai s.  ine  pro- 


a rich  contralto,  beautifully  mellow 
and  sympathetic  in  quality,  with  a 
range  from  F up  to  B flat,  and  ex- 
quisitely even  throughout.  Apart  from 
her  singing,  Miss  Ainsley  Is  an  accom- 
plished musician,  and  the  few'  ama- 
teurs who  have  heard  her  in  London 
and  Paris  predict  a great  future  for 
the  young  New  Zealander.  Mme.  Melba, 
in  addition  to  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible tuition  for  her  protege,  has  per- 
sonally directed  her  studies,  and  on 
July  3 will  give  a concert  in  London 
to  introduce  Miss  Ainsley  to  the  Eng- 
lish public.  This  is  the  information 
conveyed  to  us;  we  can  only  judge 
from  results. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  Blackburn  thus  rhapsodized  over 
Terminals  Isolde,  admitting  at  the  start 
that  her  voice  is  at  times  “not  quitej 
so  penetrating”  as  once  it  was:  “It; 

was  in  the  last  act  that  Ternina 
reached  the  supreme  height  of  her 
great  art;  the  infinite  sadness  of  her 
lament  over  the  body  of  Tristan  be- 
longed to  an  order  of  histrionic,  no 
less  than  of  vocal,  art,  which  swept  it 
entirely  out  of  the  regions  of  petty  or 
carping  criticism.  She  was  simply 
Isolde,  broken-hearted  unto  death,  aiul 
dying  in  a frenzy  of  lyric  rapture;  she 
reminded  one  of  that  wonderful  line 
of  Browning.  ‘O,  lyric  love!  half  angel 


"Pop”  season  of  many  years.  The  pro 
gramme  for  tomorrow  night  will  he: 

Tannhacuser  march. • * ; 

Overture.  “Ruy  Bias 

Prelude' to  ait  III..  "Molsterslnger"..Wagner  | 
March  from  "Leonore"  Symphony.  .Raff  I 
Romanza.^- . ■ Mr."  Hoffmann. 


Perpetuum  Mobile  from  Suite.  . Moszkowski 

i.7  "Lohengrin'’  [ I 

Waltz  “Tales  from  Vienna  \\  oods  ..Strauss 

Selection.  "Dolly  Dollars Hpiht'r' 

Military  march 

SAN  CARLO  OPERA  COMT’ANY. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Russell,  whose  seasons  of  grand  opera 
in  London  have  been  the  only  successful 
ones  given  outside,  of  the  regular  Covent 
Garden  seasons  of  late  years,  a new 
organization  will  be  heard  in'  America 
during  the  coming  season,  to  be  known 
as  the  San  Carlo  opera  company,  which 
Mill  include  members  of  the  famous 
company  of  this  name  in  Italy.  Mr. 
Russell  has  secured  from  the  directors 
of  the  French  Opera  House  In  New  Or- 


of  Browning.  'O,  lyric  love!  halt  angel  | , a contract  for  the  entire  season 

and  half  bird,  and  all  a wonder  and  a | j that  cilv,  on  a largely  Increased 

wild  desire.’  She  rose  from  height  to  euarantee  over  that  given  in  previous 

height  until  she  made  one  feel  the  ab-  - - "'in  he  marie  irre- 

solute necessity  of  fate  (in  which  Wag- 


SUltltC  11CA  roouj  mvv  - 

ner  resembled  so  intimately  the  ideals 
of  the  Greek  tragedians)  that  death 
was  quite  Inevitable,  as  the  only  out- 
come of  such  Intense  passion.” 

William  Pummel,  a young  violinist, 
son  of  the  late  Franz  Rummel,  pianist, 
and  a grandson  of  S.  F.  B.  Morss,  will 

_ _ i 1 1 A c +/-V  (.finpprts  n f t P r 


ee  u v ci  uint  ■ • « - 

vears.  A short  tour  will  be  made  pre- 
vious to  the  New  Orleans  season 

through  the  West  and  Southwest,  be- 
ginning the  last  of  October,  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  New  Orleans  season 
(Nov.  26).  and  again  in  February, 
March.  April  and  May,  through  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  States  and  Can- 


and  a grandson  of  S.  F.  B.  Morss,  will  principal  cities  of  the  States  anu  « a - 
visit  America  to  give  concerts  after  ada.  The  scale  of  prices  will  be  mod- 
three  months'  study,' wltti  Ysaye.  Mr  erate. fnr 


a concert  /ast1' ! very  young  Auckland  girl,  Miss  Irene 
•aduate  of  the  conber  a j Ainsley,  who  had  no  means  to  gratify 


tnree  iiiuumo  owuuj  • 

Rummel  has  studied  in  London  and  with 
Arthur  Hartmann  in  Berlin. 

Miss  Jessie  Huddlestone.  the  charming 
Gretel  when  Humperdinck’s  opera  was 
performed  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
•in  1896,  suffered  severely  in  health  when 
she  was  touring  South  Africa  three 
years  ago  with  a Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
comic  opera  company.  Her  legs  are  now 
paralyzed,  and  she  is  in  a London  hos- 
pital.'but  there  is  a good  prospect  of  her 
recovery.  Generous  subscriptions  have 
been  made  in  London  in  her  behalf. 

Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler.  the  dis- 
tinguished composer,  violinist  and  teach- 
er, has  been  decorated  by  the  French 
government  with  the  “Officler  de  1 Acad- 
emie”  ribbon.  

THE  “POPS.” 

Mr.  Zach  has  but  three  more  nights 
as  conductor  of  the  "Pop  ’ concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall.  On  next  Thursday 
evening  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gustav  Strube,  under  whose  direction 
I the  remaining  concerts  will  be.  Tomor- 
row night,  as  usual,  will  be  Wagner 
night,  and  the  last  one  of  the  season, 
since  Monday,  the  18th.  will  be  "Har- 
vard night,”  and  Monday,  the  25th, 

! “Graduates'  night.”  The  last  concert  i 
I will  he  given  on  Saturday,  the  30th.  | 


Mr.  Russell  has  already  arranged  for 
Mme.  Lilian  Nordiea.  Miss  Alice  Neilsen 
and  others  to  become  members  of  Ills 
organization,  which  will  also  Include  an 
orchestra  of  5fi  musicians,  a chorus  oi 
60  and  a ballet,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Albertleri,  who  was  so  long  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  the 

productions  will  be  superbly  mounted 
and  the  costumes  all  new  and  elaborate. 

Further  announcements  ns  to  tne  per- 
sonnel of  the  company  and  other  details 
will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  word 
is  received  from  Mr.  Russell,  who  is 
now  visiting  Milan  and  Paris. 

The  repertoire  will  include  La  Bo- 
heme.”  "Gioconda.”  'Romeo  and 

Juliet.”  "Rlgoletto."  "Trovatore 
“Faust,"  "TosCa.”  "Daughter  of  the 
Regiment,"  “Crisplno,  e la  Comare, 
"Barber  of  Seville."  "Carmen,  , Don 
Pasquale,”  "Aida."  "Traviata,  . Don 
Giovanni.”  "Manon,"  'Lucia,  Pagli- 
acol."  "Cavalleria  ltustlcana  and  othei 
operas. 

LOCAL. 

Puils  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Woods  Howell 
will  give  a song  recital  In  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall  on  Y ednesday.  The 
Orpheus  quartet  of  Worcester  will  take 
part.  


OLD  ESSAYS  FOR  NEW. 

"An  old  song”  Is  the  conventional 
zero  of  valuation — and  no  wonder 
when  you  can  buy  a new  one  in  the 
gutter  for  twopence.  A century  ago 
you  might  have  sold  your  old  song 
for  a shilling — to  a gentleman  in  Grub 
street,  who  would  licit  it  into  shape 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  add  a 
verse  or  two  to  give  good  measure, 
and  pass  it  on,  "freshly  done  up,"  to 
a publisher  of  “broadsides"  for,  we  j 
shall  say,  half-a-crown.  You — to 
make  your  part  probable  in  the  trans- 
action— were  a hawker,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  know  a shilling's  worth 
when  you  came  across  it.  and  hearing 
a new  ditty  in  country  kitchen  or  at 
country  fair,  you  stowed  it  in  your 
mental  wallet  dgainst  your  return  to 
the  marts  of  town.  You  did  not  for- 
get it.  because  you  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  people  without  those 
accomplishments  are  consoled  by  the 
possession  of  a memory. 

An  intelligent  posterity  would  have 
been  all  the  more  grateful  to  you  (let 
us  develop  our  fond  imagination)  if 
you  hod  noted  the  tune  as  well  as  the 
matter,  and  if  your  literary  customer 
and  his  publisher  had  thought  it  im- 
portant enough  to  ask  for.  But  they 
didn’t,  and  if  posterity  wanted  the 
tune,  it  should  have  been  there  to  pay 
for  it.  You  got  that  shilling  honest- 
ly, at  any  rate,  amongst  your  Au- 
tolycus  takings. 

Those  melodies  which  you  failed  to 
cage  are  still  sounding  by  English 
firesides  and  English  hedgerows — not 
so  loudly  as  of  yore,  sometimes  only 
in  the  cracked,  quavering  voice  of 
a bedridden  old  woman,  with  whose 
rushlight  soul  they  will  presently  sigh 
themselves  forth  into  the  void.  You 
may  still  catch  them — imprison  them 
within  bars  of  notation — if  you  are 
quick,  enthusiastic,  patient  and  tact- 
ful— especially  tactful.  How  can  you 
really  care  for  u silly  old  creature's 
song'.'  Are  you  not  laughing  at  her 
in  your  sleeve,  or  putting  a clumsy 
disguise  on  your  vulgar  curiosity  or 
pompous  charity?  Clear  yourself  of 
these  suspicions,  and  you  may  lure 
the  shy  bird,  and  in  time  accumulate 
a fine  collection  of  the  vanishing  spe- 
cies. Expert  fowlers  like  Mr.  Cecil 
Sharp  and  Mr.  Marson  will  surprise 
you  with  their  showcases,  still  more 
with  their  accounts  of  the  multiplicity 
of  folk-songs  that  still  await  the  re-  } 
corder — but  await  him  only  for  a few 
more  years,  until  the  last  “illiterate" 
has  gone  to  rest,  and  the  last  memo- 
ries in  England  have  succumbed  to 
the  corrosion  of  elementary  education. 

The  folk-song  flies  before  the  railway,  i 
It  nestles  with  especial  cosiness  in  Som-  i 
erset,  in  Linconshtre,  and,  indeed,  in  all  | 
the  backward  parts.  It  is  in  a Sussex 
village  that  the  old  gaffer  lives  who  can 
sing  you  500  dittieg,  and  not  all — no, 
not  by  any  means — to  the  same  tune. 
That  worthy  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Kim- 
berley diamond  of  the  treasure  seekers, 
but  they  have  made  other  finds  only  less 
remarkable.  Singers  with  a repertoire 
running  into  three  figures  are  not,  per- 
haps, frequent,  but  still  very  far  from 
unique. 

The  folk  music,  both  in  song  and 
dance,  has  been  saved  from  corruption 
by  the  wholesome  shelter  of  neglect.  By 
its  want  of  relation  to  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  other  implements  of  vulgarity  it 
has  been  preserved  from  insensitive  in- 
terference. Those  who  know  declare  that 
it  is  almost  sub-conscious.  Attention 
rents  only  on  the  words ; you  may  sing 
those  over  to  any  tune  in  the  world,  and 
the  veteran  from  whom  you  have  gar- 
nered it  will  declared  that  “you’ve  got  it 
quite  correct,  sir.”  What  you  have  “got” 
may  be  in  a literary  sense  chiefly  the 
rubbish  with  which  the  Grub  street  gen- 
tleman aforesaid  overlaid’  the  ingenuous 
charm  of  some  age-long  lyric.  What 
you  are  really  seeking  is  the  melody 
which  he  never  heard  and  could  not 
therefore  improve  out  of  existence. 

The  beauty  and  spirit  of  this  spon- 
taneous, undegenerate  and  truly  national 
music  are  becoming  known  among  the 
i elect.  And  with  that  knowledge  has 
arisen  a question  of  a practical  charac- 
ter— whether  the  indigenous  melody 
thus  discovered  does  not  open  up  new 
I lines  of  popular  culture  among  the  class 
to  which  its  origin  must  be  credited. 
Those  who  have  heard  the  folk-songs 
sung  here  and  there  by  the  children  of 
the  people  declare  that  the  effect  has  a 
fresfhness  and  reality  unattained  by  any 
other  efforts  at  the  inculcation  of  trne 
music.  “They  are  English  girls,  and  it  is 
in  their  bones,”  was  the  comment  of  one 
who  heard  the  Esperance  Club  choir  sing 
“Madam,  Will  You  Walk?’  and  “Hares 
I on  the  Mountains.”  The  rendering  of 
folk  songs  and  dances  arranged  for  at 
the  small  Queen’s  Hall  in  the  beginning 
of  next  month  will  serve  to  submit  the 
issue  and  its  suggestions  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a wider  critiojsm. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


charges  were  false.  In  two  of  the 
cases,  the  men  were  discharged,  and 
their  families  nearly  starved.  The 
lying  informer  only  received  a few 
shillings  from  the  contractors.^/ 


l—.o  >,1  screams. 

high  reputation  who  could 
^ much  by  avoidng  faults  revealed 
of  enabling  the  cutter  to  fit  his  client.  r0  them  by  the  gramophone,  if  they 

would  only  listen  with  unprejudiced 


an  evident 
employed  not  so 


progress,  for  it  isljTonalli 
eh  for  the  purpose  P*ngcr 
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^ AN  OLD  IIEKO. 

The  rusted  remains  of  an  old  print- 
ing press,  a part  of  the  Herald  of 
Freedom  outfit  owned  by  John  j 
Brown,  were  dug  up  at  Lawrence,  j 
Kan.,  a few  days  ago.  How  many  of 
the  younger  generation  could  pass  an 
examination  on  the  life  and  deeds  of^ 
the  man  who  was  once  and  at  the* 
same  time  lauded  as  the  hero  of 
heroes  and  cursed  as  a disturber  of 
property  and  peace,  and  also  as  a 
“traitor”?  They  know  vaguely  that 
his  soul  is  marching  on;  some  may 
have  seen  the  huge  bowlder  thatj 
marks  his  grave  at  North  Elba.  Yets 
there  was  a time  when  his  patriarch-' 
al  face  hung  on  a wall  of  many  New 
England  chambers,  just  as  there  was 
a time  when  Henry  Clay  was  pictured 
on  the  handles  of  hat  brushes.  Hen- 
ry Clay  still  lives  by  an  epigram  and 
through  the  respect  long  paid  him  by 
cigar  makers.  We  doubt  whether 
John  Brown  ever  was  awarded  this 
, nicotian  honor.  In  this  respect  Ches- 
1 ter  A.  Arthur  and  William  Cullen; 
, Bryant  had  the  advantage  over  him. 


as  to  enable  the  client  to  have  his  own 
individual  ideas  of  grace,  appropriate- 
ness and  beauty  embodied  and  expressed 
in  the  garment,  and  to  enable  the  cutter 
to  develop  the  garment  to  the  nearest 
possible  approximation  of  his  ideal  of 
what  it  should  be  in  its  relation  to  fit, 
to  fashion,  and  to  the  man.”  This  is 
the  chief  reason,  perhaps,  why  many 


jars  to  their  own  song. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  a tenor  or  so- 
orano  singing  for  a gramophone  record 
may  easily  be  tempted  into  extrava- 
gance. We  remember  a Mr.  Oswald, 
who  brought  suit  against  a Glasgow 
company.  He  testified  that  he  sang  to 
the  accompaniment  of  bells  on  either 
side  of  him  and  a piano  pounded  on 
lustily  by  a formidable  virtuoso.  He 
was  obliged  to  sing  each  song  seven  or 
eight  times  to  produce  a “master  rec- 
ord.” He  bent  nearer  or  drew  back,  as 


the  chief  reason,  pernaps,  wu,  varied 'TSpWh  and  intensity 

tailors  rebel  against  alterations  alter  Hg  sang  till  the  sweat  ran  down  ins 
the  first  bold,  imaginative  and  button-  facets  p^lh°eUSdi2phraS,  "gave 

less  draft  has  been  put  on  and  aDout  way— tlie  one  in  the  instrument,  not  in 

hndv  of  the  “Client,”  even  though  Mr.  Oswald-and  then  a very  hard  wax 
the  body  ot  tne  uieui,  c “ cylinder  was  used.  But  he  was  bound 

the  coat,  waistcoat  and  trousers  iook  tQ  pro(jUce  a dozen  master  records,  and 

tlioneh  the  “client”  had  been  meas-'the  court  decided  that  he  had  done  it, 
as  thougn  tne  cuem.  , 0r.  at  least,  had  done  enough.  Mr. 

ured  by  a theodolite  and  the  garment  Qgwrald  said  the  tas^ 
cut  with  an  axe.  he  had  undertaken. 


/ f d>  £? 
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['OHM  OI*  jfflANXESS. 


| ^ NEW  FORM 

Every  village  h'fis  its  “meanest 
man  in  creatiap,”  and  stories  are  told 
about  him  ^th  a certain  pride,  as 
though  lie  were  a world-famous  per- 
son who  honored  the  inhabitants  by 
living  with  them  and  gave  the  village 
glittering  distinction.  A man  in  Eng- 
land was  sentenced  recently  to  penal 
servitude  for  five  years  who  is  a for- 
midable competitor  to  any  “Si”  Slo- 
cum or  Marcellus  Bugbee.  It  was  his 
habit  to  call  on  contractors  who 
’ owned  horses  and  tell  them  that  their 
R men  were  making  a practice  of  sell- 
i lng  the  fodder  supplied  to  them. 

There  was  inevitable  suspension  or 
I dismissal.  The  police  found  out 
twenty-four  cases  in  which  the 


i J t If  __ 

>■'  THE  EDITORIAL  “WE.” 

j The  editor  of  the  Cecil  Whig  as  ^ 

; writer  of  editorial  articles  calls  him- 
self "I,”  not  “we.”  He  defends  him- 
[ self  passionately.  "The  essayist  sayg 
‘I,’  the  orator  says  ‘I.’  Why  shouldn’t 
the  editor  say  ‘I’?  He  should  and 
he  shall — except  when  he  has  passed 
within  his  own  door — then  he  will 
say,  ‘My  dear,  what  had  “we”  better 
do  in  that  matter?’” 

When  John  Phoenix  became  editor 
of  the  gan  Diego  Herald,  he,  too,  pre- 
ferred “I”  to  the  editorial  “we,”  which 
he  thought  to  be  an  absurd  affecta- 
tion. His  reason  for  the  preference 
was  more  entertaining  than  that 
given  by  the  editor  of  the  Cecil  Whig. 
“I  am  a Tone,  lorn  man,’  unmarried  I 
(the  Lord  be  praised  for  his  infinite! 
mercy),  and  though  blessed  with  a 
consuming  appetite,  ‘which  causes  the 
keepers  of  the  house  where  I board  to 
tremble,’  I do  not  think  I have  a tape 
worm,  therefore  I have  no  claim 
whatever  to  call  myself  ’we.’  ” 

j/  IN  SEASON. 

The  sight  of  a man  wearing  a straw 
hat  and  an  overcoat  Is  to  some  fas- 
tidious persons  as  painful  as  that  of 
a man  shod  in  arctics  on  his  way  to 
| a bath  house  in  the  height  of  the  sea-1; 

1 son,  yet  it  is  now  frequent  along  the: 
i Massachusetts  coast.  A combination: 
Iderby  and  straw — something  light 
j and  reversible — would  be  the  thing, 

! but  human  ingenuity  has  thus  far 
failed.  Yet  no  one  is  ashamed — at 
least  he  gives  no  outward  sign  of 
mental  distress — when  he  is  detected 
' wearing  a dinky  or  a spreading  straw 
with  a bob  or  long-tailed  overcoat. 
His  answer  would  be  if  he  were  re- 
proached: “The  season  for  straw 

hats  opened  May  30.”  For  we  are  all 
more  or  less  still  slaves  to  arbitrarily 
fixed  dates.  The  unknown  authority, j 
who  makes  the  laws  for  “careful 
dressers,”  warns  Americans  against 
the  gayly  colored  English  band  on  his 
straw  hat,  for  these  bands  in  Eng- 
land are  the  colors  of  clubs  and  only 
for  the  members  of  such  clubs. 
“Americans  should  beware  of  these 
bands  and  cling  to  black.”  If  an 
American  does  venturp  on  a colored 
band  he  should  wear  that  of  his 
school,  college,  club,  or  regiment.  Nor 
is  it  considered  the  thing  for  a male 
"careful  dresser”  to  have  a pocket  in- 
serted in  socks,  whether  they  be  black 
or  fancy. 

EXPERT  TESTIMONY. 

The  Herald  has  always  insisted  that 
tailoring,  like  medicine,  is  largely  em- 
pirical. The  tailor,  like  I he  physician, 
experiments  on  his  patient.  This  opin- 
ion has  been  confirmed  by  one  of  the 
most,  valued  of  our  contemporaries,  the 
Sartorial  Art  Journal  : “Trying  on  is 


CONCERT  FOYER 


H HI was  the  heaviest  j 

he  had  undertaken. T and  a kindly  dis-  j 
posed  reporter  believed  him  and  wrote: 
“Some  of  the  very  mysterious  sounds 
which  emerge  from  gramophones  may 
now  be  sympathetically  interpreted.  l 
Thus  have  we  wandered  from  Mr.  Jean 
de  Reszke.  Suppose  that  these  four 
pupils  and  Miss  Fidellee  really  turn  out 


to  he  singers  of  voice,  vocal  skill  and 

Has  Mr.  de  Reszke  Become  “,atic  ability-  Where  are  tl,cy  t0 

Too  Enthusiastic  Over  His 


“Wonderful”  Pupils? 

GRAMOPHONE’S  EFFECT 
ON  A SINGER’S  FAULTS 


Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke’s  pupils  gave  a 
recital  on  June  1 in  Paris.  It  is  said 
that  this  recital  excited  much  inter- 
est, for  it  was  noised  about  that  Mr. 
de  Reszke  would  “introduce  several 
wonderful  new  voices  which  he  had 
discovered  and  trained  for  the  last 
two  years.”  Cablegrams  and  tele- 
grams told  the  expectant  world  that 
four  pupils  "aroused  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm" and  “proved  themselves  to 
be  artists  of  the  first  rank.”  Now,  no 
“artist  of  the  first  rank’’  was  ever 
made  in  two  years,  even  by  an  emi- 
nent and  hypnotic  Polish  tenor-bari- 
tone. 

The  names  of  the  four  pupils  were 
thoughtfully  cabled  across  the  At- 
lantic so  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
"keep  tabs”  on  them  and  note  the  ac- 
curacy of  tlie  statement,  or  the  fulfil-  1 
ment  of  the  prophecy.  One  was  an 
American,  another  a Canadian,  and 
the  other  two  were  English  and  Aus- 
tralian. Nothing  could  apparently  be 
fairer  than  this.  So  look  out.  ye  man- 
agers, critics  and  opera  goers,  for  Miss 
Mary  Tracy,  Miss  May  McCauley,  Amer- 
ican and  Australian;  Miss  Tate,  Eng- 
lish, and  Mr.  Binyon,  not  Bimbinger,  a 
Canadian. 

Then  there  is  Miss  Vivienne  Fidellee 
— a contraction  or  perversion,  possi- 
bly, of  Fiddle-de-dee,  as  Rockefeller 
comes  from  De  Roquefeuille.  she  is 
hardy  18  years  old,  and  her  only  in- 
struction had  been  from  hearing  Mme. 
Melba's  voice  in  a gramophone.  She 
and  her  mother  called  on  Mr.  de 
Reszke.  He  received  them  "with  tlie 
greatest  kindness”  and  played  the  ac- 
companiment of  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria,  ’ 
the  tune  Miss  Vivienne  had  heard  in 
the  gramophone.  With  her  last  note 
he  sprang  enthusiastically  from  the 
piano  stool  and  then  and  there  swore 
on  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  that  he 
would  train  the  girl  for  two  years 
“free  of  all  cost.” 


It  may  here  be  said  that  the  gramophone 
is  cruel  in  its  revelations  of  a famous 
singer’s  faults.  On  the  stage  the  singer 
is  helped  materially  by  the  situation, 
by  the  action,  by  the  orchestra,  which, 
led  by  a skilful  conductor,  will  cover 
up  omissions  or  failngs,  and  also  by 
the  scenery  and  tlie  costume,  for  they 
all  distract  the  attention  of  the  ordi- 
nary hearer.  Take  the  case  of  Mr. 
Caruso,  for  instance.  He  has  been  sing- 
ing at  Covent  Garden  with  great  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Blackburn  said  of  his  Duke 
in  "Rlgoletto”: 

“It  was,  of  course,  delightful  to  hear 
the  old  melodies  sung  as  a bird  might 
sing  them,  without  any  deep  considera- 
tion, yet  with  splendid  beauty  of  voice. 
The  manner  in  which  Caruso,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  soared  upward  and  up- 
ward from  note  to  note,  and  even  at 
his  highest  seemed  to  be  able  to  take 
notes  yet  higher,  was  emotional  in  a 
high  degree  to  the  listener,  although  it 
did  not  require  any  particular  effort  of 
analytic  criticism  to  seek  for  the  rea- 
son how  he  produced  this  effect,  for  lie 
simply  sang,  and  that  was  enough.  ’I 
sing  as  the  linnets  sing’ — so  runs  a 
line  of  Tennyson’s,  and  the  motto  is 
applicable  precisely  to  Caruso.  When 
the  lark  sings  at  heaven’s  gate,  in 
Shakespeare’s  divine  phrase,  we  do  not 
inquire  as  to  whether  the  lark  has 
built  up  a voice  by  severe  strain  and 
by  long  intellectual  processes;  we  sim- 
ply know  that  the  effect  is  exquisite. 
So  it  is  with  Caruso.” 

But  Mr.  Blackburn  could  not  help 
finding  him  a little  lacking  in  that 
sense  of  reading  deeply  into  the  music 
which  he  sings,  a quality  without 
which  no  singer  can  be  absolutely 
perfect.” 


It  is  said  that  last  year  there  were  3000 
applicants  for  77  opera  houses  in  which 
opera  is  sung  in  German.  One  agent  in 
Berlin  alone  received  applications  from 
225  dramatic  sopranos,  51  coloratura 
singers.  147  soubrettes.  75  contraltos,  ISo 
tenors.  176  baritones  and  126  basses. 

Is  not  Mr.  de  Reszke  a little  too  en- 
thusiastic? We  all  remember  one  of  his 
“favorite  pupils,”  Mme.  Serena— was 
that  her  name? — for  operatic  stars  of 
hardly  perceptible  magnitude  twinkle 
faintly  above  the  horizon,  quickly  are 
lost  to  sight,  and  their  names  are  as 
quickly  forgotten.  Mr.  de  Reszke  sppke 
warmly  in  her  favor,  and  Mr.  Sa\age 
engaged  her.  She  appeared  in  Boston 
as  Aida.  The  part  was  not  for  her 
voice  physique  or  disposition,  klie  v»as 
unprepared  for  work  in  serious  opera 
Nor  as  a singer,  pure  and  simple,  would 
she  have  made  any  teacher  famous.  In 
short  no  experienced  teacher  would 
have  allowed  Mme.  Serena  to  enter  so 
soon  on  an  operatic  career.  Yet  she  had 
sung  once  or  twice  .at  Nice,  it  is  said, 
before  she  came  to  the  United  States  as 
a full-fledged  dramatic  soprano. 

Mr  de  Reszke  is  a most  amiable  per- 
son He  delights  in  encouraging  the 
young.  He  has  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But 
when  we  hear  of  his  two-year-old  oper- 
! atie  colts  we  are  not  immediately  per- 
suaded to  back  them  to  the  limit,  bay- 
ing his,  we  make  no  reflection  on  his 
ability  as  a vocal  teacher.  He  was  an 
accomplished  tenor-baritone.  He  may  or 
he  may  not  be  an  excellent  vocal  teacher 
He  himself  knew  how  to  sing,  and 
never  did  be  reveal  in  more  astonishing 
perfection  his  vocal  art  than  during  liis 
last  season  in  this  country,  when  lie 
was  obliged  to  conceal  tlie  ravages  of 
time  and  triumph  over  shortness  of 
breath  No  doubt  he  is  an  admirable 
coach  His  enthusiasm  is  inspiring  to 
his  pupils,  but  it  should  not  push  them 
prematurely  on  the  stage. 

Bro.  Edouard  will  come  to  the  United 
States  next  season  to  sing  at  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein’s  Opera  House.  He  will  come, 
not  influenced  solely  by  lyric — or  dra- 
matic-enthusiasm. but  by  the  laudable 
desire  to  make  money,  for  it  is  said  that 
his  savings  were  invested  in  Warsaw 
and  the  troubles  in  Russia  caused  tnem 
to  disappear.  His  live  stock  was  seized 
bv  tlie  government  when  the  war  with 
Japan  broke  out.  and  his  real  estate 
shrank  in  value  in  the  general  and  re- 
cent decline.  Bro.  Jean  has  provided 
Edouard’s  costumes  for  next  season. 
He  has  always  bepn  a generous  brother, 
and  it  was  common  report  in  New  York 
that  whenever  Edouard  after  a long 
struggle  made  up  his  mind  to  entertain 
a friend  or  a parti'  of  friends,  it  was 
Jean  who  paid  the  bill. 

Bro.  Edouard  was  extravagant  only 
in  vocal  emission.  He  was  always  pru- 
dent thriftv,  rather  “near.  ' The  nnesse 
which  was  lacking  in  his  operatic  inter- 
pretations was  shown  in  li is  daily  con- 
duct of  life  whenever  there  was  any 
question  of  money. 

1 It  is  surprising  that  Bro.  Edouard 
does  not  go  back  to  his  father  s calling.  , 
The  elder  Reshke,  for  he  had  no  ' de,  . 


Listen  to  the  gramophone's  record  of 
Mr.  Caruso’s  performance  of  the  cele- 
brated air  in  "The  Elixir  of  Love.” 

Mark  how  he  slurs  in  a slovenly  man-  „ ... 

ner  up  and  down;  liow  lie  unnecessarily  in  these  day 
changes'Yiuality  of  tone;  how  lie  ooca-  | 


was  an  innkeeper.  Bro.  Edouard  has 
marked  qualifications  for  the  career  of 
a successful  landlord.  First  of  all  he 
has  an  admirable  make-up.  He  is  a 
buge  fellow  and  lie  looks  well  fed.  He 
lias  an  apparent  air  of  joviality.  He  can 
still  roar  out  a rollicking  drinking  song. 
He  can  imitate  neatly  a ’cello,  a bum- 
ble bee.  an  old  man  down  in  tlie  coal 
cellar,  a little  boy  in  a chimney,  the 
drawing;  of  a cork,  and  he  has  other 
amusing  veranda  tricks  which  could  be 
played  indoors  on  wet  days.  Then  he 
has  a large  stock  of  personal  and  en- 
tertaining reminiscences. 

Miss  Tamara  has  been  singing  topical 
songs  in  Esperanto  at  Moscow  with 
great  success,  it  is  said.  tYas  there  a 
Special  audience,  one  of  enthusiasts,  or 
did  the  hearers  applaud  the  singer’s 
grace,  beauty,  dash,  arms,  impudence, 
as  Bostonians,  hearing  some  captivating 
French  music  hall  favorite  with  songs 
stuffed  with  the  latest  Parisian  slang 
unintelligible  to  even  the  members  of 
local  French  clubs  and  alliances,  have  j 
given  outward  manifestations  of  intense 
delight. 

Miss  Madge  Murphy,  the  violinist.  I 
who  was  in  Boston  with  tlie  Irish  La-  ' 
dies’  Choir,  played  for  the  first  time 
in  London  May  24.  “She  must  cultivate 
a more  finished  style  before  she  can 
hope  to  win  the  esteem  of  Londoners  I 
of  violin  players.” 





Inny  Indies."  says  ’B.m.relnt"  of  i 
eferee,  "treasure  photographs  of  sig- 
nr  Caruso,  I waht  one  of  the  popular 
anor  In  Ills  py.  Iannis,  seated  on  Ids 
■gallse  In  the  middle  of  a ‘Frisco’  llior- 
pUglifa re,  ns  staled  to  have  been  seen 
by  a correspondent  to  a rontemporary." 
l’lie  costume  of  f’anlo  might  do  for  the 
pyjamas;  a photographer  could  easily 
•supply  the  scene.  The  music  season  in 
reunion  is  nearing  tin'  end.  for  \t  c find 
•’Lancelot”  In  Ills  feullleton  sparring  for 
wind.  "One  meets  with  a remarkably 
varied  amount  of  Information  hi  theatre 
programmes,  but  It  seems  to  me  some- 
what unnecessary  to  inform  an  au- 
tlenc  • that  the  staff  uses  a certain  soap. 
Moreover,  although  every  man  Is  now 
familiar  with  all  the  forms  of  corsets 
worn  by  Indies,  we  do  not  yearn  for 
pictures  of  the  maidens  cleaning  their 
teeth." 

IMIss  Frances  Aalda  sang  for  the  first 
Brno  in  l.nndon  at  I’ovent  Harden,  May 
M.  as  Marguerite  in  the  second  and  third 
nets  of  "Faust, ” which  preceded  a per- 
formance of  "Pagllaccl."  Tier  voice  was 
described  ns  “pleasant,"  and  tier  imper- 
sonation was  •‘competent.”  tt  was  also 
said  that  she  is  "a  lady  of  somewhat 
generous  proportions  to  give  an  ideal 
portrayal  of  the  frail  Marguerite.”  We 
suppose  the  reference  Is  physical  frail- 
ut  why  should  Marguerite,  a Ger- 
girl  of  simple,  sturdy  stock,  be 
ed  as  “frail”?  Goethe’s  heroine 
hands  roughened  by  work,  and  she 
ered  why  her  Heinrich  could  love 

>y  see  nil  sorts  of  things  in  t'ovent 
pn.  Neddn,  for  Instance,  in  “Pag- 
."  Is  familiar  to  many  of  us,  and 
ave  taken  her  thoughtlessly  as  a 
_ o’  love,  unworthy  of  Carlo’s  wild 
love  and  wilder  rage.  Miss  Destlnn.  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  and 
therefore  called  in  London  "Mile.”  Des- 
tinn,  was  the  Nedda  at  C'ovent  Garden 
last  month,  and.  lo.  this  was  said  about 
"Mile.  Destinn’s  Nedda  is  no  shal- 
low-brained creature,  led  astray  by  the 

Srotestat ions  of  Silvio,  but  a woman  of 
e<  p and  strong  feeling,  who  has  been 
drown  from  the  tepid  sea  of  indifference 
Kto  the  whirlpool  of  passion,  and  evei> 
gesture  and  every  shade  of  vocal  tone- 
color  witnessed  to  the  storm  and  stress 
H overpowering  emotion." 

Miss  Destlnn’s  vocal  ability  ts  highly 
esteemed  by  l)r.  Karl  Muck,  and  he  is 
much  Interested  in  her— artistically,  of 
Course. 

Mme.  Gadski,  In  “Die  Meistersinger,” 
isstouai  m cancetot " a “somewhat 
matured  Eva;  the  amorous  anxieties  of 
lie  burghr’s  daughter  seemed  those  of 
t woman  rather  than  a girl,  but  the 
lart  was  consistently  presented,  and 
the  music  always  well,  and  often  beau- 
tifully. sung.” 

Miss  Lillian  Heldelhach  of  New  York, 
a pupil  at  Mr.  Conried’s  school,  sang 
Uitcly  to  Mr.  Mahler  of  the  Vienna 
Opera  House,  and  he  "immediately 
urged  her  to  sign  a : contract  to  sing 
leading  roles  at  the  Imperial  opera." 
Nevertheless,  the  young  lady  lias  not 
yet  signified  her  willingness  to  oblige. 
"Mi  (’onried  is  at  present  In  Vienna, 
where  he  has  watched  the  young  Amer- 
ican's work  with  Interest."  A parental 
manager! 


Once  more;  lie  purpmes  to  kill  nu 

plead. 

C’horua  I would  not  tie  reputed  rnnli.  hut  yet 
1 doubt  If  all  tie  guy  wttlihi  the 
home — 

Brlphyln— O!  0!  mother  stroke!  That  miikc* 
the  third. 

lie  Utah**  nip-  to  the  heart  against  my 
Wlali. 

Chorus— 1 f that  be  ao  thy  state  of  health  Is 
poor;  , 

lint  thine  arithmetic  Is  quite  correct. 

Jr* — ^ K.  s L?  J|  +* 

UNGRATEFUL  GIK1-! 

We  are  sorry  to  hour  that  May  Yohe, 
she  of  the  few  foghorn  notes,  has  been, 
surd  in  a London  court  for  bilking  a 
cabman,  sued  and  fined  £3.  We  say  May 
Yohe,  not  cx-Iaidy  Hope,  not  Mrs.  1’.  B. 
Strong,  for  to  us,  as  to  thousands,  she 
will  always  he  known  by  the  name  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  musical  comedy 
«ud  vaudeville.  The  cabman  is  the  sing- 
ing girl’s  natural  friend,  whether  she 
I stand  in  the  front  row  or  has  risen  from 
the  chorus.  He  often  aids  her,  trusts 
her.  She  should  no  more  leave  him  in 
the  lurch  than  she  should  turn  derisively 
upon  the  faithful  lobster.  As  the  hack 
is  to  the  alderman,  the  barouche  to  the 
visiting  statesman  with  a new  and  shiny 
plug  hat,  so  is  the  cab  to  the  chorus 
girl.  We  cannot  think  of  them  apart ; 
still  less  can  we  think  of  May  Yohe 
using  a cab  for  twelve  hours  and  then 
taking  a train  without  even  a courteous 
word  af  farewell.  One  might  as  well  im- 
agine the  head  of  the  centaur  refusing 
to  recognize  his  body. 


11  was  claimed  that  the  spectator  was  In 
greater  sympathy  with  the  stago  plu- 
hire  If  gradations  of  light  and  darkness 
were  extended  to  his  own  immediate 
£ Ur  rounding*. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a plan  to  give 
.performances  of  the  ''rung''  next  year. 

Hn  the  north  of  England.  “If  a suffi- 
cient subscription  Is  obtained  In  the 
Tiecossnry  10  towns.  >< i..|  the  porform-i  ■■■ 
an  res  are  given,  each  town  will  defray  willing  to  hint  or  to  suggest.  He  leaves 
the  cost  of  Its  own  production  and  have  no  thing  to  the  Intelligence  of  the 
tlie  disposal  of  any  surplus  thnt  may  audience.  A letter  with  many  words 
accrue.’’  underlined  to  give  them  Importance 

It  should  bo  renu  inhered  thnt  there  l°»e»  force  and  significance.  The  nr- 
Jins  been  no  complete  performance  of  chostral  emphasis  and  Itallclzutlon  are 

p-'en 


Tens  monologue  of  the  orchestra,  mi 

Inevitably  mar  the  ilrama;  that  Its  very 
continuity,  which  at  one  time  we  | 
thought  an  absolute  nrtlstlc  merit  lu 
Wagner’S  scon-s.  Is  directly  opposed  to 
th<'  plastic  medium  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion which  an  orchestra  should  be 
Tills  nrrhestrn  Is  forever  Italicizing 
and  emphasizing.  The  composer  Is  un- 


frh*J.'.1?ins”  ln  Bn,ton  for  nt  16  or  themes’ at" least  Irritate 

are  used  “to  explain  wlutl  the  char- 
acters are  thinking,  what  connection 
their  actions  have  with  other  actions 


IT  years, 

A Few  English  Critics. 

All  this  Is  by  way  of  Introduction 


Incessant  use  of  represen latlvt 
itos.  The  themei 


which  have  already 


taken  place,  and 

to  the  consideration  of  articles  writ-  llH  a guide  to  the  memory  of  the 

audience.”  Some  of  these  motives  are 


ten  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Baughan  and  pub- 
lished In  the  London  Dally  News. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  J.  F. 
botham  contributed  an  essay  to  an 


psychological;  some  arc  descriptive. 
They  are  all  Jumbled  together.  "Thus, 
Bow-  If  any  one  speaks  of  Fafner,  you  Im- 
mediately bear  the  motive  grunted  by 
the  orchestra.  The  only  reason  for  it 


English  review  In  which  ho  attempt-  Is  that  Wagner  must  have  foreseen  Ills 
ed  to  prove  that  tho  "Wagner  bubble”  I music-dramas  would  be  acted  In  for- 
bad burst.  He  was  roundly  abused  sign  lands  where  tho  text  would  not 
at  the  time,  and  his  name  lias  been  bo  understood." 

I derisively  mentioned  ever  since  by 
passionate  Wagnerltes.  The  articles 
by  Mr.  Baughan  have  In  like  manner 
| excited  strife,  and  he.  too,  has  been 
pilloried.  But  Mr.  Baughan  has 


Fury  and  Rant. 

Mr.  Baughan  thinks  that  these  weak- 
nesses are  almost  as  nothing  compared 
rool  head.  He  writes  without  any  with  the  persistent  exaggeration  of 


! LUX* 02-  ( / { L?  £ 

A GREAT  MUSICIAN,  BUT 
NOTAN  ARTIST,  HE  SAYS 


Undue  Emphasis  and  Rant  In- 
stead of  Passion — A Ques- 
tion of  Racial  Antipathy. 


show  of  personal  prejudice.  Perhaps 
j he  makes  one  mistake;  his  appeal  is 
to  common  sense. 

Mr.  Baughan  Is  one  of  the  few  Eng- 
lish music  critics  who  are  worthy  of 
Icareful  attention,  by  reason  of  their 
thought  and  their  expression  of 
thought.  He  is,  lirst  of  all,  a torn-] 
perate  and  reasoning  man.  Mr.  Job 
I I’V  Ttunclman  is  often  acute,  ■ ofto 
sensible,  but  he  is  violent  and  rash 
Not  long  ago  he  made  tho  astonlshln 
statement  that  the  French  never  hai 
and  have  no  music.  Mr.  Blackbur 
writes  with  the  utmost  care  article 
that  are  often  of  a fine  literary  flavor] 
but  If  he  were  to  go  to  the  stake  lie 
could  not  say  whether  Richard 
Strauss  or  Elgar  were  the  greateh 
composer,  and  he  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  glorifying  in  an  exquisite 
prose-poem  a mediocre  singer  or 
player.  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  Is 
critic  of  whom  any  country  might  be 
proud.  Mr.  Baughan  is  another.  We 
have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Fuller-Mait- 
land  of  the  Times,  for  he  is  hide- 
bound in  conservatism,  a creature  of 
prejudice;  his  horizon  Is  parochial 
As  editor  of  the  revised  edition  of 


emotion  In  which  Wagner  indulges,  for 
he  rants;  he  tears  passion  to  tatters. 
In  the  "big"  scenes  "resemblance  to 
human  emotion,  or  to  the  artistic  pre- 
sentment of  it,  which  may  bo  height- 
ened to  the  point  of  not  losing  human 
character,  never  seems  to  have  been 
his  aim.”  To  him  passion  is  frenzy. 
He  does  not  give  the  true  touch  of  emo- 
tional characterization.  Tristam  and 
Isolde  bawl  and  scream  when  they 
should  be  "almost  Inarticulate  for  joy." 
Why  should  the  voice  parts  be  robbed 
of  melody  to  give  it  to  the  orchestra? 
"It  is  the  dramatis  personae,  and  not 
the  instrumentalists,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  feeling.  After  all,  it  Is  mainly 
the  orchestra  that  is  at  fault.  It  com- 
pels the  singers  to  lose  grasp  of  variety 
of  expression  and  beauty  of  tone,  and 
to  rant  with  the  insanity  of  hysteria, 
which  Wagner  appeared  to  think  was 
sucli  very  tine  art,  mainly  because  it  is 


/J 


“AGAMEMNON.” 

The  performance  of  "Agamem- 
non” at  Cambridge  reminds  us  of  the 
fact  that  a remarkable  translation 
into  English  of  Aeschylus’  tragedy 
was  published  by  the  late  John  Bart- 
lett at  Cambridge  in  1849.  The  trans- 
lator of  this  tragedy  and  of  the  "Pro- 
metheus” was  Henry  William  Her- 
bert, well  known  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration as  a writer  on  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  other  sports,  as  ‘‘Frank  For- 
ster.” A man  of  liberal  scholarship, 
he  found  delight  in  such  translations. 
His  “Prometheus"  and  "Agamem- 
non" were  dedicated  to  Edward  Ev- 
erett, "to  the  scholar  most  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  perfume  of 
Greek  letters,”  and  in  the  preface 
iaddresse  dto  Everett  he  defended 
himself  for  having  adopted  the  Hel- 
lenic names  of  the  Hellenic  divini- 
ties. He  rendered  the  iambics  of  the 
text  into  blank  verse,  except  In  the 
dialogues  of  alternate  single  iambics, 
which  he  rendered  into  rhymed  he- 
ic  couplets;  the  anapaests  he 
daressed  to  Everett  ho  defended 
ests,  and  the  long  trochaics  into 
ecullarly  constructed  Alexandrines, 
is  a pity  that  this  translation  is  not 
re  familiar. 

The  performance  of  "Agamem- 
on”  also  recalls  the  parody  by  Mr. 
E.  Housman.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  scenes  in  Aeschylus’  mag- 
nificent tragedy  Is  that  where  the 
-horus  before  the  palace  gates  chat- 
ers  while  the  hero  is  murdered, 
-hatters  and  keeps  its  place  on  the 
stage.  This  scene  begins: 
igamemnon  within ) — Ho!  I am  stricken  with 
a mortal  stroke!  . 

First  Cliorentes— Peace!  Of  one  struck  to  tlie 
ileatli,  I hear  the  cry. 

Now  read  Mr.  Housman’s  version; 
iphyla  (withlnl— O!  I am  smitten  with  a 
hatehct’K  Jaw; 

And  that  In  deed  and  not  in  word 

alone. 

or  us — I thought  I heard  a sound  within  the 

house. 

Unlike  the  voice  of  one  that  jumps 

for  joy. 

Erlpbyla — He  splits  my  skull,  not  in  a 
friend  I y way, 

WPr  m 


Cycles  of  the  "Ring”  have  been  again 
)rt  fashion  at  Covent  Garden.  As  Mr. 
Vernon  Blackburn  put  it  a month  ago: 
"Wagner  still  rules  the  roost,"  whereas 
some  think  Mr.  Blackburn  should  have 
said  “roast,”  for  the  old  phrase  is  sure- 
ly "rule  the  roast,”  as  in  "Henry  VI.”: 
"the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the 
roast."  But  Mr.  Blackburn,  though  he 
may  be  “very  precious”  in  his  choice  of 
the  phrase,  occasionally  surprises  his 
friends,  as  when  he  referred,  not  long 
ago,  to  "robustious"  as  a “newly-coined 
.word." 

, According  to  Mr.  Blackburn,  "it  has 
been  recognized  as  a definite  principle 
that'  business,  after  all,  is  best  to  be 
considered  where  Wagner  is  con- 
cerned." Covent  Garden  was  filled 
night  after  night  by  audiences  "desir- 
ous to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  Wagner."  The  gallery,  "prob- 
ably the  most  critical  portion  of  the 
IjWhole  audience,”  was  crowded.  “It  is 
(‘true  that  there  is  a certain  society 
'fashion  which,  to  a large  extent,  domi- 
jnates  the  popularity  of  Wagner  in  these 


Grove’s  Dictionary  he  has  shown  him-  so  Immense  In  volume  of  sound.  The 
self  careless,  insular,  ignorant.  Mr.  whole  scheme  of  Wagner's  muslc- 
Joseph  Bennett  is  a good  old  man  dramas  is  wrong  If  they  are  to  be 


who  visited  the  United  States  in  mid- 
summer and  wrote  long  letters  to 
prove  that  we  as  a nation  had  no 
musical  taste  or  knowledge,  and  had 

no  music.  lie  Is  the  sworn  friend  and 
admirer  of  English  organists  and 
music  doctors,  and  music  since  that  of 
Mendelssohn  disturbs  him.  Mr.  Hadow 
writes  books  about  dead  worthies,  and 
Mr.  Shedlock  is  inclined  to  be  peda- 
gogic. 

The  Orchestra  as  Chorus. 

Mr.  Baughan  was  at  one  time  as 
ardent  a worshipper  of  the  "Ring”  as 
Mr.  Finck  or  Mr.  Heintz  or  Mr.  von 
Wolzogen.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  music  and  the  librettos  of 
Wagner,  and  he  has  read— O formidable 
task!— most  of  the  literature  that  deals 
with  him,  his  opinions  and  his  art.  It  is 
possible  that  he  has  even  read  the 
colossal  life  of  Wagner  by  Mr.  W.  Ash- 
ton Ellis— colossal,  as  it  is,  and  as  yet 
unfinished.  He  states  these  facts  with- 
out boasting.  "These  things  are  men- 
tioned to  restrain  the  ardor  of  the  Wag- 


viewed  as  drama.  If  they  are  to  be 
heard  as  symphonic-poems  the  voices 
are  often  badly  placed  in  the  scoring.” 

National  Character. 

A correspondent  said  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Baughan  that  the  German  character 
and  spirit  found  a complete  reproduc- 
tion in  Wagner's  dramas;  the  charac- 
ters themselves  are  wholly  German; 
there  is  an  echo  of  the  German  spirit  In 
the  robust  music.  "I  think  you  will 
agree  that  in  the  case  of  music  our  ap- 
preciation or  non-appreciation  is  essen- 
tially a matter  of  character.  To  the 
gay  and  lively  southern  people  the  light, 
unimpressive  music  of  the  Italian  or 
French  school  appeals  most,  while  the 
heavier  and  more  sincere  character  of 
the  German  loves  the  vast  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  Wagner.” 

Mr.  Baughan  admits  that  the  Ger- 
man spirit  is  in  opposition  to  Ills.  The 
symbolism  of  maeterlinck  and  even  of 
Ibsen  appeals  to  lrim:  the  "long  drawn 
profundity”  of  Wagner  does  not.  Hu- 
man beings  are  the  clearest  symbols  of 
life  itself.  The  gods  and  goddesses  in 
the  “Ring"  are  of  no  kind  of  Interest.  I 


nerites,  who  meet  all  aesthetic  criticism  o 

of  their  idol  with  the  statement  that  ] however  much  they  may  be  labelled 
. . _ the  critic’s  ignorance  of  his  subject  is  with  meanings.  "I  cannot  be  interested 

days;,  that  society  fashion,  however,  can  labyssmal.”  in  Wotan  because  by  studying  his 

(have  no  influence  upon  those  men  and  “I  must  confess  that  Wagner  now  speeches  I may  grasp  the  fact  that  lie 


women  who,  just  for  the  love  of  the  leaves  me  cold.” 

Imusic,  endure  every  kind  of  hardship,  .He  sets  forth  his  reasons,  which  we 

Iso  far  as  playgoers  can  endure  hard-  now  endeavor  to  re.state  concisely,  in  a 


ship,  just  for  the  sake  of  hearing  beau- 
‘tiful  music  beautifully  played." 

The  theatre  was  at  first  kept  in  entire 
l-darkness  during  the  performance  in  ac- 
cordance with,  the  Bayreuth  law.  Some 
of  the  enthusiasts  in  their  eagerness  "to 


represents  a struggle  between  altruism 
and  selfishness,  between  tlie  rule  by 
force  or  the  rule  by  love.  A man  and 
not  a god  would  better  and  more  dra- 
matically illustrate  the  same  psychologi- 
cal struggle.”  Bruennhllde  Is  an  Inter- 
esting young  woman,  but  in  one  drama 
she  Is  a goddess,  in  one  act  of  another 


paraphrase  or  in  his  own  words. 

Wagner  called  the  orchestra  his 
chorus,  and  in  the  later  music-dramas 
this  chorus  takes  the  chief  place.  The 
popularity  of  his  works  in  England  and  

...  America  is  due  largely  to  the  brilliant ' she  is  a woman,  and  in  "Dusk  of  tho 

understand  and  to  appreciate”  provided  ■ and  moving  orchestral  music  made  fa-  Gods”  she  Is  a melodramatic  heroine, 
themselves  with  electric  pocket  lamps  i miliar  in  concerts.  But  in  the  opera  and  all  this  worries  Mr.  Raughari. 

that  they  might  follow  the  score  or  the  ..  . . r "A1> 

/libretto,  oblivious  to  what  was  doing  on  _^1S  ”rchestra 

(the  stage.  The  older  and  well-saturated  "IE?3 1 h «?  il’ile 

fireflTedlsetracTorne  aid*  pKSSrted" to"  the  ThT  chTra^ters  are  mTre  instruments^ 
nmnagMnenLCtl<Th^naud™ncete was  re-  ?• ‘iff"' 3 1'^ 
oupstpfi  not  to  nqp  ttip  lomne  Ufil,  (lra.ni3.tic,  dominating  life.  X^6t  tne 

8ut  soon  afterward  there  wis  an  ‘7  Ic®"te"t  tT^mus’lc'  remains 

outcry  against  the  "coal-cellar-llke  ob-  ?,ay  V at  as  lopf?,  as  _the__music  Remains 


scorify,”- and  the  lights  in  the' audi-  . g* endra™a J w\lh- 

tor  him  were  lowered  hut  net  evtin-  Lven  fierce  VV  agnerites,  as  Ml.W.ASIl- 


|torlum  were  lowered,  but  not  extin- 
guished. This  excited  a howl  of  Indig- 
nation from  those  who  are  guided  in 
their  Wagnerian  life  by  the  table  of 
(Bayreuth  commandments.  "The  chief 
'arguments,”  said  “Lancelot”  in  the 
•.Referee,  "advanced  in  favor  of  what 


ton  Ellis,  admit  glaring  inconsistencies 
In  the  story  of  the  "Ring,”  but  let  it  be 
granted  that  the  shabby  gods,  the  god- 
desses, dwarfs  and  giants  are  Interest- 
ing creatures,  they  do  not  express  them- 
selves emotionally,  not  even  when  the 


[may  be' termed  the  modern  black  art is  e*s°f  "ft1* ^^dragon’  "The 

that  in  a completely  dark  auditorium  Mees  ^^"^vefwtlghred  to  such 


completely  dark  auditorium 
the  spectator’s  attention  cannot  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  stage,  but  there  Is 
nothing  to  distract  the  attention  when 
the  auditorium  lights  are  lowered."  He 
insisted  that  there  was  greater  distrac- 
tion in  utter  darkness,  for  heads  In 
.front  formed  series  of  grotesque  sil- 
houettes. He  also  insisted  that  hearers 
who  bought  scores  and  electric  lamps 
were  not  “silly  and  quite  unintelligent"; 


Above  all,  the  thoroughly  German  sym- 
bolism of  tlie  dwarfs  and  tlie  Rhine 
maidens  and  the  dragon,  and  the  rest  of 
Wagner’s  tapestry  figures,  seems  to  me 
childish  and  crude.  The  spirit  which 
delights  in  the  beer-drinking  and  cigar- 
smoking elves  of  German  beer  restau- 
rants may  accept  these  tiresome  crea- 
tions. I have  no  use  for  them." 

This  Is  Mr.  Baughan’s  reply  in  sub- 
stance to  his  correspondent,  an  English- 
man who  lives  in  Hamburg,  and  is.  as 
we  shall  soon  see.  more  German  than 
the  Germans. 

Absurd  Chauvinism. 

"To  tlie  gay  and  lively  southern  peo- 
ple the  light,  unimpressive  music  of  the 
Italian  or  French  school  appeals  most." 
"The  heavier  and  more  sincere  etiaraeter 


an  extent  and  have  to  express  such 
superhuman  emotions  that  they  have  no 
longer  the  character  of  humanity  and  of  the  German  loves  the  vast  over- 
become very  Inferior  wind  instruments."  whelming  force  of  Wagner.”  The  Ger- 
In  order  that  the  orchestra, should,  have  man  aesthetic  character  is  certainly 


full  swing,  Wagner  conditioned  his 
drama  for  its  needs.  Scenes  are  pro- 
longed until  thfey  become  undramatic 
and  boresome.  "The  orchestra  Itself 
surges  along  In  a symphonic  style  which 


thfy  o^aSl’ed  i°  Ua)<vfratfi!?<1  wliat  they  makes  it  impossible  for  the  singers  to 
hVh°UrT  ,.lot  give  dramatic  character  and  meaning  to 
re  t ui* *77,? t 'To v,7!! „T,h fi , allusi9n  speeches  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
to  the  grotesque  silhouettes  puts  one  in  t^e  ,1,-anra.”  Tlie  orchestral  comment, 
mind  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  s picture  of  „ r..i_  tnn  rltridlv  musical  ft 

swamps  tire  drama.  "Wagner  himself 
In  the  Yellow  Book  a picture  that  is  eol  1 pses  his  characters.”  He  first  of  all 
marvellous  both  in  workmanship  and  in  wi<jhed  to  write  a formless  symphony. 

1 CJSica*  suSgestion.  Occasionally  he  thought  of  the  drama  as 

| _ The  scheme  of  lighting  the  stage  was  L„. importanlt  and  then  he  put  with, 
I based  on  a dark  auditorium,  so  that  | wonderful  effect  the  orchestra  in  Us 
eten  a dim  Illumination  upset  the  bal-  f proper  place,  “ft  does  not  require  much 
ance  of  scenic  tints.  On  the  other  hand,  I insight  to  understand  that  this  cease- 


heavier,  but  is  it,  therefore,  necessarily 
"more  sincere”?  Mr.  Baughan  does  n6t 
discuss  these  statements  in  detail.  But 
these  things  may  be  said. 

Does  the  Englishman  in  Hamburg  se- 
riously maintain  that  the  music  of  the 
Italian  or  French  operatic  school  is  light 
and  unimpressive?  Is  there  only  one 
operatic  school  in  each  country?  Is  Bizet 
to  be  ranked  with  Auber,  Debussy  with 
Boieldieu,  d'Indy  with  Herold  or  Adam? 
Are  the  best  operas  of  Rameau,  Halevy. 
Gounod,  Salnt-Saens  "light  and  unim- 
pressive”? Are  "Norma,”  "William 
Tell,"  "Rlgoletto,"  “II  Trovatore.”  "L'n 
Baiio  in  Maschera,”  "Aida,”  "Othello, " 
’’Tosca,”  “Andrea  Chenier,”  "Siberia" 
works  that  are  "light  and  unimpres- 


lAUGHAN'S  VIEWS  ON  WAGNER: 
WHY  HE  DOES  NOT  LIKE  THE  “RING 


sire"?  Was  Bellini  insincere  when  lie 
wrote  “Casta  diva,”  a melody  that  ap- 
pealed irresistibly  to  Wagner  himself? 
Was  not  Verdi  one  of  the  most  sincere 
of  all  composers  for  the  stage?  Is  “Car- 
men” or  is  Massenet’s  "Manon”  unim- 
pressive ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  the 
point,  yet  similar  statements  have  been 
made,  even  in  Boston,  in  the  course  of 
I the  last  20  years,  especially  by  persons 
who  knew  few  operas  except  the  music- 
dramas  of  Wagner.  It  is  the  old  story. 
The  serious  German  must  necessarily  be 
more  important  and  impressive  In  music 
than  any  lively  Frenchman  or  lazy,  ir- 
| responsible  Italian.  But  seriousness  In 
German  art  is  often  synonymous  with 
heaviness  or  dulness.  The  French  are 
singularly  serious  and  sincere  in  mat- 
ters of  art.  And  how  about  the  irre- 
sponsible Italians?  The  Englishman  in 
Hamburg  reminds  one  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith’s  Briton  in  "Sandra  Belloni,” 
who  declared  that  Italians  were  absurd 
and  never  were  a people.  "Have  you 
ever  noticed  the  calves  of  those  singers? 
—I  mean,  the  men.  Perhaps  not— for 
they’ve  got  none.  They’re  sticks,  hot 
legs.  Who  can  think  much  of  fellows 
with  such  legs?  • • * Just  look  at 
their  legs,  ma’am,  and  ask  yourself 
whether  there’s  much  chance  for  a coun- 
try that  stands  on  legs  like  those!”  But 
even  he  admitted  that  they  could  paint 
and  carve  blocks  and  sing. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  best  French  operas  have  been  clear- 
ness and  logical  distribution  of  musical 
thought,  and  the  use  of  melody  and 
rythm  and  color  to  make  the  dramatic 
action  more  forcible.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  best  Italian  opera 
from  the  time  when  opera  was  invented 
ir.  Florence,  three  centuries  ago.  has 
been  a melodically,  emotional  appeal, 
and  the  greatest  Italian  singers  in  the 
days  when  bravura  ruled  the  stage  were 
emotional  in  bravura. 

An  operatic  masterpiece  is  of  universal, 
not  local  interest.  "Don  Giovanni”  was 
written  by  an  Austrian  composer,  who 
took  a libretto  founded  by  an  Italian 
on  a Spanish  legend.  The  Don  Giovanni 
of  the  opera,  the  fhree  women,  the 
serving  man,  the  amiable  Don  Ottavio, 
who  constantly  protests  affection  and 
does  nothing — these  are  universal  types. 
The  world  has  long  believed  in  spectres, 
apparitions,  evil  spirits,  and  the  aveng- 
ing Statue  is  as  easily  accepted  in  Ber- 
lin, London,  Chicago,  St.  Petersburg, 
as  in  the  Spanish  town  where  he 
stalked  terribly  to  the  supper  given  to 
him  by  the  rakeshelly  hero.  “Aida”  is 
an  Egyptian  opera  composed  for  an 
Egyptian  ruler,  but  a dispute  of  two 
women  over  one  man  has  been  known 
| outside  of  Egypt.  The  characters  in 
1 any  great  opera  from  Gluch’s  “Alcesta” 
to  Wagner's  "Lohengrin,”  from  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro”  to  “Carmen”  or 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande”  have  human! 
interest  and  they  appeal  to  human 
beings.  No  one  hearing  “Lohengrin” 
thinks  or  cares  about  Wagner’s  prose! 
characterization  of  Elsa  and  Ortrud.l 
The  one  woman  is  in  trouble,  she  is 
saved,  she  ruins  her  life  through  sus- 
picion and  curiosity;  the  other,  though 
apparently  foiled,  gains  her  revenge  and; 
is  destroyed  by  it.  These  characters  give 
vent  to  their  emotions  in  song,  which 
is  formulated  according  to  the  period 
and  the  genius  of  the  composer.  The 
orchestra  supports  the  singers;  it  is  not 
the  chief  interpreter  of  the  emotions. 

That  the  characters  in  a great  opera 
must  have  human  interest  was  shown  in  | 
a curious  fashion  when  a New  York 
critic  some  years  ago  lecturing  in 
Boston  advised  in  all  seriousness  that 
Siegfried  should  be  considered  as  a 
typical  young  American,  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  young  America. 
It  may  be  admitted  cheerfully  that 
Siegfried  in  the  opera  named  after  him 
is  an  attractive,  fascinating  youth;  he 
has  human  interest,  but  he  is  also  very 
German. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  great 
operas  are  not  psychological,  polemical, 
or  didactic.  There  may  be  symbolism 
in  Maeterlinck’s  drama  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande,”  but  if  there  were  only  sym- 
bolism in  it  and  in  Debussy's  opera, 
the  play  would  be  only  for  a few  read- 
ers and  the  opera  would  have  died  at 
its  birth.  A young,  dreamy,  mysterious 
woman  weds  a grim  and  warlike  man, 

| much  older  than  she  is.  She  loves  his 
younger  brother,  and  is  loved  by  him. 

There  is  interest  enough,  without 
! thought  or  suspicion  of  symbolism. 

A Belated  Opponent. 

Now  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Baughan. 

| He  says  that  his  opinions  are  those  of 
an  admirer  of  Wagner’s  undoubted  , 

I genius.  “At  one  time  that  admiration 
I swamped  criticism,  but  the  criticism 
I was  always  there,  as  I have  had  occa- 
sion to  note  in  looking  through  articles 
of  mine  written  when  I was  most  under 
the  influence  of  an  intense  admiration  l 
of  Wagner's  music.  Indeed.  I see  now 
that  I have  written  anti-Wagnerian 
criticism  all  my  life  without  knowing 
! it.”  He  admits  that  Wagner  was  a 
great  musician,  but  he  was  not  an 
I artist.  "Drama  with  him  was  always 
I an  excuse  for  building  up  big  music, 

I whether  it  was  appropriate  or  not,  and, 
except  here  and  there  in  his  works, 
where  he  displayed  extraordinary  musi- 
cal-dramatic genius,  he  emphasized  and 
exaggerated  emotion  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  sincerity  and  subtle  appeal  are 
dest  roved  He  had  a nass'on  for  musi- 
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cal  grandiloquence.  It  leaves  me  cold, 
because  it  is  not  a faithful  expression 
of  his  drama,  but  of  his  own  egotism.” 

It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets called  into  being  by  , Wagner’s 
polemical  writings,  expositions  and  ex- 
planations, by  the  performances  of  his 
music  dramas,  and  by  the  absurd  state- 
ments of  both  extravagant  partisans 
and  unreasonable  foes  that  Mr.  Baughan 
stated  no  new  objection.  His  remarks 
seem  curiously  belated.  Perhaps  he  was. 
moved  to  a confession  that  is  practi- 
cally an  attack,  because  he  was  irritated 
by  the  wild  and  whooping  applause  in 
Covent  Garden.  e 

That  the  orchestra  in  the  "Ring” 
dwarfs  the  dramatis  personae;  that 
scenes  are  prolonged  till  they  become 
boresome;  that  the  drama  in  conse- 
quence of  interminable  orchestral  mono- 
logues too  often  becomes  a drama  of 
inaction;  that  the  endless  repetitions  m 
dialogues,  the  constant  re-telling  of  the 
story,  the  orchestral  chatter  and  the 
constant  appearance  of  typical  themes 
mar  the  drama  and  detract  from  the 
musical  effect;  that  emotion  often  be- 
comes rant,  and  passion  iss  a pretext 
for  what  is  vulgarly  known  as  "soap- 
chewing”;  that  the  composer  was  not 
willing  to  leave  anything  to  the  com- 
mon-sense  or  the  imagination  of  the 
hearer— all  these  things  were  said  years 
ago  with  extreme  bitterness  and  at  a 
length  almost  as  interminable  as  that 
of  any  scene  in  which  Wotan  drools.  _ 

When  Mr.  Baughan  asserts  that  in 
Wagner’s  “big  scenes  the  vocal  writ- 
ing is  mere  ranting.”  he  forgets  one 
of  the  greatest  scenes  in  all  the  music 
dramas — the  announcement  to  Sieg- 
mund  by  Bruennhilde  of  his  approach- 
ing death  and  of  his  eternal  separa- 
tion from  Sieglinde.  Here  the  force 
of  the  intensity  is  in  the  suppression 
of  emotion,  the  quietness  of  the  dread 
announcement,  the  calmness  of  the 
hero  who  is  about  to  die.  There  are 
scenes  in  “Tristan  and  Isolde"  where 
overwhelming  effects  are  gained  by 
similar  and  ominous  repression  of  any 
emotional  burst. 

Wagner’s  Position. 

As  we  have  said.  Mr.  Baughan  en- 
ters the  lists  as  a belated  knight.  The 
tournament  is  over.  The  contestants 
have  triumphed  or  been  unhorsed. 
The  prizes  have  been  awarded. 

No  sane  person  asserts  today  that 
there  is  no  other  operatic  gospel  save 
that  of  Richard  Wagner,  that  his  mu- 
sic dramas  are  works  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion. He  has  his  place  high  up  among 
the  immortals,  by  the  side  of  Gluck 
and  Mozart  and  Verdi,  and  this  is  honor 
enough.  He  has  influenced  composers 
that  worked  during  his  later  years  and 
after  his  death,  as  he  himself  was  in- 
fluenced by  men  that  preceded  him,  for 
few  of  his  artistic  theories  were  original 
with  him.  To  admire  that  which  in  his 
art  work  is  good  is  no  longer  a proof  of 
superior  intelligence  or  of  uncommon 
and  inexplicable  heroism.  To  point  out 
dull  pages,  to  yawn  at  Wotan 's  twaddle, 
to  demand  cuts,  to  enjoy  operas  by  oth- 
er composers  even  when  they  are  French 
or  Italian,  is  no  longer  a confession  of 
gross  ignorance  or  of  a perverted  na- 
ture. His  writings  on  aesthetics,  poli- 
tics, social  and  religious  questions  are. 
for  the  most  part,  already  in  the  huge 
dust  bln  of  Time.  Many  men  and  wom- 
en now  go  to  his  music  dramas  to  hear 
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this  or  that  singer  as  they  go  to  “Lucia” 
or  to  "Faust.”  Few  prepare  for  a per- 
formance of  one  of  his  music  dramas  as 
in  former  years,  and  as  for  a commun- 
ion service.  Here  and  there  belated 
Wagnerites  appear,  as  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. armed  with  textbooks  and  pocket 
lamps.  No  doubt  they  are  noisy  con- 
verts. No  doubt  they  irritated  Mr. 

Baughan  into  writing  his  articles  against 
the  "Ring.”  

PERSONAL. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  portraits 
of  Mary  Garden  as  Cherubino  in  Mas- 
senet’s opera,  Jane  Noria,  Yvonne  de 
Treville  and  Mine.  eLander-Flodin. 

The  statement  was  made  not  long  ago 
that  Mary  Garden  had  been  engaged  for 
the  New  Theatre  in  New  York  to  be 
the  “chief  prima  donna  of  the  operatic 
section  of  the  theatre.”  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  engagement  was  made 
through  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde.  The  two 
statements  have  been  contradicted. 
Massenat’s  opera  “Cherubin”— our  old 
friend  Cherubino  is  the  hero— was  <V- 
viewed  at  length  in  The  Herald  at  tli* 
time  of  the  production.  Miss  Garden, 
born  in  Scotland  and  reared  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  a member  of 
the  Opera  Comique  company.  Pans, 
since  1900.  She  has  created  several 
parts.  The  latest  Is  that  of  the  heroine 
in  Erlanger’s  opera  based  on  Pierre 
Lou  y s’  "Aphrodite.”  Sybil  Sanderson 
aided  Miss  Garden  at  the  begming,  and 
now  Miss  Garden  is  probably  the  mosfl 
discussed  woman  on  the  operatic  stagej 
in  Paris.  , , 

Mme.  Jane  Noria  was  a member  or 
Mr.  Savage’s  English  grand  opera  com- 
pany, and  she  was  then  known  as  Jo-j 
sepliine  Ludwig.  Her  experience  in  Mr.' 
Savage’s  company  prepared  her  tor  suc- 
cessful first  appearances  at  the  Opera,! 
Paris.  In  private  she  is  known  as  Mrs. 
Charles  Becker. 

Yvonne  de  Treville,  who  lias  sung 
witli  brilliant  success  in  various  Eu- 
ropean cities,  was  also  formerly  a, 
member  of  Mr.  Savage’s  company. 

Mme.  Leander-Flodin  is  a Finn  by 
birth,  who  has  enlarged  her  reputa- 
tion by  singing  in  concerts  in  Paris. 

The  Herald  published  last  Sunday 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Henry  Russell's  “San 
• Carlo  Opera  Company”  for  a season  in 
, the  United  States.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette of  May  19,.  alluding  to  the  plan, 
said:  ’’One  cannot  hut  wish  success  to 
a man  who,  through  sheer  pluck  and 
industry,  has  worked  his  way  through 
many  difficulties,  and,  one  may  behold 
enough  to  say,  through  many  calum- 
nies. to  the  position  which  he  deter- 
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mined  at  the  outset  of  his  career  to 
obtain."  But  the  Standard  (London) 
of  May  26  made  this  announcement., 
“Arrangements  were  concluded  last 
night  for  an  autumn  season  of  grand 
opera  at  Covent  Garden  under  the- di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Nell  Forsyth  and, 
Frank  Rendle.  These  enterprising  im-j 
presarios  have  secured  the  San  Carlo 
company,  which  has  already  appeared 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House;  but  this  au- 
tumn several  star  singers  will  fake 
part  in  the  p erformances,  which  will  be 
of  a popular  character,  so  far  as  the 
prices  of  admission  are  concerned. 
This  engagement  disposes  of  the  ru- 
mor that  Mr.  Henry  Russell  would  tour, 
this  famous  company  in  America  liv 
the  autumn."  The  statement  published! 
in  The  Herald  of  June  10  was  fur- 
nished bv  Mr.  Russell’s  press  agent. 

Mr  Ysaye  will  return  next  season! 
and  make  his  first  appearance  at  Phil- 
adelphia with  the  orchestra  of  tnat 
city  Nov.  9.  

LOCAL. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Faelten  pianoforte  school  will  be  held 
in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  21st. 

THE  “POPS.” 

But  two  weeks  remain  in  the  season 
of  the  “Pops”  at  Symphony  Hall,  the 
last  concert  being  scheduled  for  Satur- 
! day  evening,  June  30.  Tomorrow  night 
will  be  "Harvard  night”  and  June  2o 
will  be  "Graduates’  night.”  “Harvard 
night”  always  attracts  the  early  con- 
tingent of  the  commencement  crowd, 
and,  while  rarely  so  lively  as  "Grads’” 
i night,  has  at  least  this  advantage,  It  is 
i open  to  the  general  public. 

! It  was  the  intention  to  discontinue  the 
popular  “Wagner  nights.”  but  so  gen-1 
oral  and  so  earnest  has  been  the  pro- 
test that  Conductor  Gustav  Strube  will 
give  Wagner  programmes  on  the  two 
remaining  Tuesday  evenings. 

The  programme  for  tomorrow  night 
is  as  follows: 

HARVARD  NIGHT. 

1.  March.  “Black  Hess" . ..^ 

2.  Overture.  ‘ ‘Seir, ira inkle' 

8.  Waltz.  “Estudiantina" 

4.  Selection,  "Sphinx” 

r,  Overture,  "l.ight  Cavalry  ’ 

(i.  Waltz,  "Sing  Me  to  Sleep” 

7.  Suite.  "Peer  Gynt" •• 

s.  Selection,  “Babes  in  Toyland  . 

9.  American  Fantasy 

10.  Waltz.  “Grubeulichter  

“Fair  Harvard.” 


Strube 

Rossini ; 

..  .Waldteufel  i 

Thompson  i 

Suppe 

Green 

Grieg  ! 

..  .Herbert 
. .Herbert 
Zeller 


12.  March,  “Up  the  Street” 
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THE  KILLER. 

The  wlmle  with  which  Mr.  Whorl 
fought  In  his  rowboat  some  miles 
west  from  Wood  End  light  was  de- 
scribed by  The  Herald’s  correspond- 
ent as  one  of  the  "killer”  species, 
about  twenty  feet  long.  The  story 
of  Its  ferocity  Is  not  extravagnnt.  Old 
whalemen  say  that  little  was  known 
about  this  species  by  the  Nantucketer 
'in  the  glorious  days  of  whaling.  Nat- 
uralists seem  to  have  boen  wholly  ig- 
norant. Herman  Melville  said  cau- 
tiously: "From  what  I have  seen  of 

him  at  a distance,  I should  say  that 
he  was  about  the  bigness  of  a gram- 
pus," nor  had  Melville  ever  heard 
what  sort  of  oil  he  had.  for  the  whale 
.was  never  hunted.  But  the  pursuer 
and  biographer  of  Moby  Dick  wrote 
respectfully  concerning  the  “killer”: 
"He  Is  very  savage — a sort  of  Feejee 
fish.  He  sometimes  takes  the  great 
Folio  whales  by  the  lip,  and  hangs 
there  like  a leech,  till  the  mighty 
brute  is  worried  to  death.”  (Melville 
whimsically  divided  whales  into  three 
primary  books,  folio,  octavo  and  duo- 
decimo, which  were  subdivisible  into 
chapters.  The  killer  is  an  octavo.) 
"Exceptions  might  be  taken  to  the 
name  bestowed  upon  this  whale,  on 
the  ground  of  its  indistinctness.  For 
we  are  all  killers,  on  land  and  on  sea; 
Bonapartes  and  Sharks  included.” 


AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

Our  old  friend,  the  Wild  Man,  1ms  ap- 
peared again.  Not  in  Maine,  where  it 
is  his  delight  to  burst  from  his  lair  with 
shrieks  and  dreadful  groans  and  rob  lit- 
tle children  on  their  way  to  school  of 
doughnuts  and  red  apples.  Not  in  In- 
diana, where,  on  being  seen,  he  climbs 
nimbly  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree, 
whoops,  and  disappears,  together  with 
l he  tree.  Nor  does  he  come  out  of  his 
cave  near  New  Haven,  Ct„  unclad  and 
with  matted  hair,  to  bay  at  the  moon. 
This  time  his  pleasure  ground  is  near 
Baldwins.  L.  I.,  and  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  village  have  already  set  spring 
guns  on  their  front  porches.  He  "perches 
like  a wild  turkey,”  and  the  oldest  in- 
habitant saw  him  spread  his  wings.  Mr. 
Adam  Simpkin,  a man  of  undoubted 
veracity  and  of  the  highest  standing  in 


I, ''an  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIR. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a valued  correspond- 
ent, and  It  gladly  gives  publicity  to 
his  Just  complaint.  We  regret,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Quex  did  not  provide 
himself  at  embarkation  with  an  accu- 
rate otnometer,  which  determines  the 
condition  of  the  spirit  of  n person  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  wine  or  beer 
in  him. 

CHESTER.  England,  May  23,  19M. 
Tlie  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

1 have  been,  since  my  last  letter  to 
your  excellent  paper,  the  victim  o'  an 
outrage  that  I do  not  venture  to  charac- 
terize in  inv  present  mood.  I sailed 
from  Boston  a week  or  so  ago  In  search 
o“  rest  and  recreation.  Following  a fool- 
ish custom  of  self-advertisement,  which 
I do  not  personally  approve,  a large 
number  of  my  friends  came  down  to  the 
steamer  to  hid  mo  bon  voyage,  and  to 
meet  their  expectations  I caused  to  be 
assembled  in  my  stateroom  a large  num- 
ber of  bottles  of  strong  liquors,  of  which 
we  all  partook  freely,  with  the  result 
that  1.  at  least,  acquired  what  Is  de- 
scribed In  a gross  figure  as  a "skinful. 
This  accident  gave  rise  to  a misconcep- 
tion of  my  real  character  and  habits  on 
the  part  of  my  fellow-passengers,  and  I 
thus  drifted  into  an  unfortunate  associ- 
ation with  a bibulous  set.  in  whose  com- 
pany I revelled  almost  continuously  the 
whole  way  over.  To  this  not  wholly  in- 
excusable conduct  I was  also  urged  by 
a certain  terror  of  shipwreck,  piracy 
and  Icebergs— three  perils  of  the  sea  of 
which  I am  ever  keenly  aware,  save 
when  on  shore.  The  result  of  all  this 
was  that  I arrived  at  Liverpool  In  the 
[bodily  and  mental  condition  denoted  by 
the  word  “full.” 

Judge  of  my.  horror  and  dismay  when 
I was  seized' by  an  arrogant  official 
upon  a shallow  technicality  as  dutiable 
under  tlie  English  tariff  upon  spirits  In 
bulk,  and  handed  over  to  a gauger,  wlfo 
subjected  me  to  the  Indignity  of  a 
gauging-rod,  which  he  plunged  through 
my  mouth  into  my  interior,  secundum 
artem.  I am  not  aware  of  the  arith- 
metical result  of  his  expert  calculations, 
nor  do  I care  about  a detail  that  may  or 
may  not  redound  to  my  credit,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  of  you  whether  or  not 
I have  any  redress  for  this  indignity 
and  its  implied  misconception  of  my  mo- 
tives. However  appearances  may  tell 
against  ipe,  c am  no  smuggler  and  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  laws  of 
every  known  country  and  game.  This 
absurdly  literal  construction  of  the  facts 
reflects,  it  seems  to  me,  most  injuri- 
ously upon  the  intelligence  of  English 
officialdom. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  in  this 
transaction  is  small,  but  the  principle 
that  is  attacked  in  this  invasion  of  a 
citizen’s  liberty  is  worth  the  attention 
of  the  state  department  and  Congress, 
to  whose  notice  I hope  to  bring  the 
matter  through  the  agency  of  your 
[widely  read  columns. 

GAYLORD  QUEX. 


/ IN  THE  FIREROOM. 

According  to  law,  stokers,  whether 
the  community,  was  stamping  eggs  with  *De  Belgian  or  East  Indian, 

a reassuring  date,  when  the  Wild  Man  shouIcl  not  Plot  t0  extort  exorbitant 


appeared  as  though  he  came  up  through 
the  earth,  grabbed  the  rubber  stamp,  ut- 
tered a “fiendish  cry,”  ran  across  a rail- 
way and  was  lost  in  a clump  of  black- 
berry bushes..  Miss  Sempronia  Jenkins, 
a school  teacher,  has  named  our  friend 
Dracula,  after  a character  in  one  of 
Mr.  Stoker’s  novels,  Vind  no  doubt  other 
maiden  ladies  look  on  him  with  romantic 
eyes.  It  is  a thrilling  account,  so  thrill- 
ing that  we  suspect  the  Wild  Man  of 
having  written  it  himself  and  dated  it 
with  Mr.  Simpkin’s  stamp. 


SANE  SENTIMENTALISTS. 

The  action  of  cottagers  in  Chelsea, 
N.  J.,  objecting  to  their  portion  of  the 
electric  light  decoration  of  the  board 
walk  has  excited  laughter.  Their  re- 
quest read  : “The  electric  lights  shut  out 
the  beauty  of  the  moonlight,  and  your 
petitioners  would  ask  for  their  removal.” 
Would  that  there  were  more  of  these 
sentimentalists ! Neither  nature  nor 
woman  is  picturesquely  romantic  under 
an  electric  light.  The  stars  are  extin- 
guished, the  moon  is  dimmed,  the  sea 
itself  is  garishly  melodramatic.  How 
the  electric  lights  have  ruined  the  view 
of  the  sea  and  Egg  Rock  from  Ocean 
street,  Lynn,  now  that  the  coast  boule- 
vard is  thus  illuminated ! As  for  the 
sky,  Kant  in  the  city  could  not  today 
Iookjio  the  starry  heavens  as  a proof 
of  tF  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  is 
a brl  ,-e  fellow  who  woos  under  an  elec- 
tric I ight.  which  gives  a peculiar  hard- 
nes^  to  the  most  innocent  face  and 
ms  freshness.  The  old-fashioned 
; lamp  was  more  favorable  to 
s.  Seen  through  the  vines  of  the 
da,  it  winked  approvingly,  and 
nd  then  flickered  low,  as  though  to 
tern  courage. 


c 


wages.  Yet,  what  wages  can  be  exor- 
bitant for  working  in  the  flreroom  of 
an  ocean  steamer?  We  read  of  float- 
ing palaces  equipped  with  every  con- 
trivance to  gratify  the  luxurious 
tastes  of  the  most  exacting  passen- 
ger: of  warships  provided  with  every 
device  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
crew  and  the  destruction  of  the  foe; 
but  where  do  the  stokers  come  in? 
Here  and  there  may  be  an  attempt  to 
give  them  a little  more  air,  but  their 
life,  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a 
hundred  is  an  infernal  one.  Any  cap- 
tain will  tell  you  that  the  stokers  are 
“the  scum  of  the  earth”;  “a  man  must 
have  lost  all  hope  to  do  that  work.” 
Now  and  then  some  poor  devil,  realiz- 
ing what  his  life  is,  jumps  overboard, 
and  his  obituary  is  "temporarily  in- 
sane.” The  awful  description  given 
by  Alphonse  Daudet  In  “Jack”  is  not 
one  whit  exaggerated. 

AN  OLD  DEVICE. 

The  peekaboo  waist,  about  which 
everybody  is  talking  except  the  girl 
that  wears  it,  is  by  no  means  a re- 
cent invention  for  the  working  of  de- 
struction. Waists  of  similarly  pleas- 
ing pattern,  charming  indiscretion 
and  deadly  execution  won  prizes  for 
the  noble  dames  that  .thus  showed 
the  most  Ingenuity  at  the  Courts  of 
Love  in  the  France  of  centuries  ago. 
Victor  Hugo  made  a graceful  allusion 
to  them  in  “Les  Miserables"  in  the 
description  of  the  glorious  day  passed 
by  the  three  grisettes  with  their  stu- 
dent lovers  in  the  country.  Was  it 
Fantine  herself,  or  one  of  her  lighter 
companions,  who  was  thus  attired? 
No  doubt  Cleopatra  had  several  in 
her  wardrobe,  and  long  before  she 
disturbed  the  gravity  of  Caesar  and 
lost  the  world  for  Mark  Antony  the 
languorous  women  of  Sybaris  wore  a 
garment  of  transparent  silk  spun  on 
the  island  of  Coos. 


STUDENTS  OF  HUMANITY. 

At  a recent  murder  trial  in  New 
! York  a talesman,  who  was  a Congre- 
| gutional  minister  without  a charge, 
described  himself  as  a "student  of 
human  nature,”  and  was  Immedi- 
ately excused.  Yet  whore  is  there  a 
better  opportunity  to  study  human 
nature  than  In  jury  service?  Not  In 
merely  observing  the  accused  and  the 
various  witnesses,  but  In  watching 
the  behavior  of  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  the  presiding  Judge,  and,  not 
least  In  Importance  as  rich  material, 
the  fellow-jurymen.  Paul  Verlaine, 
near  his  death,  regretted  bitterly  that 
his  son  had  gone  Into  the  army.  He 
censured  himself  for  not  having 
made  Georges  a waiter  In  a cafe, 
where  he  could  have  gained  a knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  studied  human 
nature.  We  are  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  jury  box  is  better  In  this  re- 
spect than  the  cafe,  and  when  so 
many  are  eager  to  shirk  the  inesti- 
mable privilege,  It  seems  a pity  that 
a professing  student  of  human  nat- 
ure should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
pursue  his  studies  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.   

S'  DOGS  AND  DEVIL  WAGONS. 

The  Parisians  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  motor  cars  on  dogs.  Not  ex- 
periments on  dogs  in  the  street  or  on 
the  highway,  for  there  is  no  need  of  the 
automobilist  providing  himself,  as  a bi- 
cyclist, with  a “liquid  pistol” — a pistol 
charged  with  ammonia — against  un- 
friendly and  furious  onslaughts  on 
trouser-legs,  but  experiments  on  dogs 
with  a view  to  companionship  in  the 
motor  car.  The  bulldog  in  Paris  does 
not  like  the  rapidity  of  motion  or  the 
motor  car  itself.  He  is  affected  dis- 
agreeably, but  the  poodle  is  “simply  de- 
lighted.” He  wears  a motor  coat,  he 
does  not  fret  when  goggles  and  beak  are 
put  on  him,  in  a word,  he  is  happiest 
when  he  is  equipped  as  a human  com- 
panion. His  dress  is  in  harmony  with 
the  costume  of  his  fond  owner.  It  would 
not  do  for  him  to  be  all  red  when  she 
is  ravishing  in  blue.  Last  fall  dogs 
wore  overcoats  of  blue,  garnet-colored, 
or  olive  green.  The  material  was  silk 
or  felt  lined  with  swan  skin.  The  coat 
was  tailor-made,  and  there  were  leg 
coverings  attached  to  the  coat  by  braces. 
There  was  also  a handkerchief  pocket, 
and  some  of  the  more  sensitive  wore 
“lingerie.”  We  wait  impatiently  for 
news  of  the  prevailing  summer  costume. 
We  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  imitation 
of  the  birthday  course  dinner  served  on 
silver  platters  to  a spaniel  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  last  November. 

/ PLUG-HATTED  STATUES. 

The  statement  was  made  a few  days 
ago  that  statues  of  a man  in  a plug  hat 
are  exceedingly  rare.  If  we  are  not 
gravely  mistaken  there  are  many  white 
plug-hatted  statues  in  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Genoa.  Why  should  Mr.  Boanerges 
Robinson,  the  celebrated  statesman,  or 
Gen.  Leonidas  P.  Brown,  distinguished 
for  his  gallantry,  be  represented  in 
bronze  or  marble  draped  in  a toga  and 
with  head  bared  to  winds  and  birds? 
Let  the  general  wear  his  uniform  in  all 
its  fuss  and  feathers,  but  give  the  states- 
man his  plug  hat,  for  the  statesman  of 
the  last  fifty  years  has  thus  been  known 
to  his  contemporaries — that  is,  when  lie 
was  on  parade  and  was  expected  to  be 
statesmanlike.  Of  course,  he  removed 
his  plug  wh.en  he  addressed  the  Senate, 
just  as  he  no  doubt  wore  slippers  at  ease 
in  bis  study  or  bed  chamber.  But  if  the 
statue  is  for  the  open  air,  let  him  ap- 
pear in  bronze  as  he  looked  in  the  street. 
Theophile  Gautier  praised  Gavarni,  the 
draughtsman  and  satirist,  for  putting 
the  legs  of  1845  into  the  trousers  of 
1845,  and  not  giving  the  Parisian  of  that 
year  the  legs  of  Germanicus.  The  human 
type  has  been  modified  through  the 
centuries  by  religion,  customs,  morals, 
dress.  The  Greeks,  to  whom  so  many 
of  our  sculptors  bow,  had  different 
skulls,  chests,  arms,  feet,  from  those  of 
today.  “Since  human  beings  have  aban- 
doned forever  the  chlamys  and  the 
cothurnus,  the  great-coat  and  boots  must 
be  accepted.  Only  Hercules  at  the  fair 
has  the  muscles  of  Achilles  or  Meleager.” 
The  plug  hat  may  not  be  an  ideal  head 
covering,  but  it  is  certainly  realistic. 


A TIGHT  PLACE. 

The  Yale  freshman  who  “reluct- 
antly peached"  on  members  of  tils 
class  at  the  trial  of  a student  accused 
of  participating  In  a “bonfire  disturb- 
ance” was  put  In  a light  place  by  tlie 
Judge.  The  freshman  on  the  one 
hand  was  threatened  with  commit- 
ment to  Jail  for  contempt.  On  the 
other  hand  there  was  the  thought  of 
"student  honor”  and  probable  ostra- 
cism for  a breach  of  this  honor.  It 
lis  said  that  In  his  distress  sweat 
poured  down  his  face  before  he  made 
up  Ids  mind  lo  give  names.  Suppose 
lie  had  refused  and  been  sent  to  Jail? 
Would  his  reputation  as  a hero  among 
the  students  have  consoled  his  family 
or  distinguished  him  favorably  In 
ihe  eyes  of  the  faculty?  Will  he  now 
be  a pariah  even  to  the  tutors  and 
the  younger  professors  who  have  not 
wholly  hardened  since  they  were 
graduated?  The  freshman  at  least 
had  respect  for  the  law,  or  fear  of  It, 
aqd  thus  he  differed  from  certain  con- 
spicuous persons  who,  in  trials  or  in- 
vestigations, have  recently  defied  the 
court  and  the  law  with  an  oily  but 

irritating  smile._ ___ 

j MR.  JOHN  MORRISSEY. 

The  New  York  Sun,  recollecting 
college  regattas  at  Saratoga,  states 
that  John  Morrissey,  then  running  a 
clubhouse  there,  allowed  the  students 
j to  gamble  as  much  as  they  chose; 

' that  an  old  graduate  remonstrated 
and  said:  "It’s  bad  for  them,  and 
there  can’t  be  much  money  in  it  for 
you”;  to  which  Mr.  Morrissey  re- 
plied: "The  money  comes  by  and 
by.  The  liking  for  this  kind  of  thing 
grows,  you  know." 

We  have  been  in  Mr.  Morrissey’s 
clubhouse  at  Saratoga.  It  was  at  the 
regatta  made  famous  by  the  dispute 
between  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana  of  Harvard 
and  Mr.  R.  J.  Cook  of  Yale.  We  saw 
Mr.  Morrissey  turn  students  away 
from  his  clubhouse.  We  also  heard 
him.  as  he  stood  at  the  door,  say  to 
them:  “Boys,  you  are  too  young  to 
come  here.  If  you  wish  to  see  the 
place  you  can  do  so,  but  you  must 
not  play.”  And  he  gave  orders  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  gam- 
ble. The  speech  attributed  to  him 

by  the  Suiti  was  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  the  mail,  who  died  broken  hearted 
at  the  death  of  his  son;  whose  own 
death  excused  sincere  and  emotional 
eulogies  in  the  Senate  of  New  York. 
One  eulogil  it,  the  venerable  and  aris- 
tocratic Senator  St.  John,  was  not 
able  to  coc  itrol  his  feelings.  It  is 
true  that  Jk >hn  Morrissey  was  an  ac- 
complished gambler  and  pugilist;  he 
was  also  elected  member  of  Congress  | 
in  the  swell  idistrict  of  New  Y'ork;  but  | 
there  was  nothing  low,  mean  or 
knavish  in  ids  soul. 


ETHICS  OF  COURTESY. 

London  journals  recently  received 
1 state  that  “a  certain  section"  of  the 
British  public  wished  the  ambassador 
to  absent  himself  from  the  bull  fight 
given  at  Madrid  in  honor  of  the  new 
Queen  of  Spain.  Mr.  Sims  remarked: 
“It  is  certainly  an  insult  to  Princess 
Ena  to  let  it  go  forth  to  the  world 
that  the  English  public  does  not  con- 
sider an  entertainment,  at  which  she 
j will  assist,  a fit  spectacle  for  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  to  witness.”  While 
the  bull  figlit  is  a cruel  and  savage 
spectacle,  the  cruelty  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  horses  rather  than  of  the 
bull.  At  the  state  fight,  young  gran- 
dees generally  act  as  picadors  and 
are  promoted  a step  if  they  bring  their 
horses  out  unwounded. 

We  remember  that  French  socie- 
ties petitioned  M.  Ixuibet,  when  he 
was  President,  not  to  go  to  the  Plaza 
de  Toros,  although  he  was  a royal 
guest  in  Spain.  The  ethics  of  state 
courtesy  are  not  always  easily  deter- 
mined. A Shah  of  Persia  visiting 
Paris  saw  the  guillotine  and  he  was 
so  pleased  with  it  that  he  wished  to 
see  it  in  professional  action.  There 


•Operas  Included  In  double  bills. 

EXTRA  PERFORMANCES. 

"Tannhauser'  ’ November  25 2 

' 'Die  FI  edermaus'  ’ N ovember  30 1 

"L/ucla  dl  Lammermoor" December  2 2 

■'Die  Walktire"  December  B 3 

"T a Gioconda" December  18 1 

"La  Travlata"  December  23 1 

“Das  Rhelngold" December  35 2 

"Siegfried”  — December  28 2 

"G8tterda.mmerung”  December  20 2 

"H&nsel  und  Gretel" December  80 4 

"Don  Pasquale" January  6 1 

"Parsifal''  January  11 4 

"La  EohSme"  January  20 2 

"Kdnlgin  von  Saba" January  27 1 

"Rigoletto"  February  1 2 

"Alda"  February  3 1 

"Lohengrin'  February  8 2 

"Faust'  February  10 1 

"Der  Zlgeunerbaron" February  15 1 

I "Die  Meisterslnger" March  10 1 

Total  36 

Twenty-six  operas  were  given  In  the  subscription 
season  and  twenty  In  the  extra.  Five  operas  which 
R.  O in  the  extra  list  were  not  heard  at  the  regular 
representations— namely,  "Die  Walktire, ” "Das 
Rhelngold.”  “Parsifal,"  "Der  Zigeunerbaron"  and 
"Die  Fledermaus."  The  total  number  of  operas 
produced  was  thirty-one.  In  the  entire  list  there 
was  no  novelty,  and  only  two  works  had  not  previ- 
ously been  heard  In  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
One  of  these  was  "Der  Zlgeunerbaron,”  a German 
peretta,  with  whose  production  In  English  Mr. 
Ccjnrled  had  been  identified  twenty  years  ago  at  the 
Casino.  The  other  was  "HSlnsel  und  Gretel,”  an 
exquisite  setting  of  a German  fairy  tale  by  Hum- 
perdinck, who  came  rrom  Germany  to  supervise  its 
production.  There  were  forty-three  Italian  perform- 
ances In  the  subscription  season,  twenty-four  Ger- 
man and  six  French.  The  patrons  of  the  extra 
representations  heard  twenty-six  Gorman  repre- 
;eutatlons,  nine  Italian  and  one  French.  Combined 
there  were  fifty-two  Italian  performances,  fifty 
German  and  seven  French.  The  excess  of  five  opera 
performances  over  the  number  of  representations  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  double  bills  on  five  occasions 
In  the  subscription  season. 

Of  the  work s mentioned  In  the  prospectus  for  the 
season  twelve  were  not  given— namely,  “Fidello.” 
"R«m€o  et  Juliette.”  “CavaJleria  Rustlcano."  "Les 
1 luguenote,”  "II  Flauto  Magico,"  "Le  Nozze  di 
'tgaro”  (announced,  but  withdrawn  because  of 
Mme.  Eames's  Illness),  "Manon  Lescaut."  (Puccini). 
"Die  verkaufte  Braut"  tSme'ana),  "Pn  Rallo  In 
Maschera,  ' "Per  Fllegende  Hollander.”  "Puppen- 
fee"  'ballet)  and  "Copp^lla"  (billet).  Yhree  artists 
announced  in  the  prospectus  t.  ok  no  part.  In  the 
performances.  The;,  were  Mme  Morena.  who  tve.= 
ill,  Mme.  Tetrazinl  and  the  premiere  danseuse 
I Varasl.  In  the  progress  of  the  season  the  company 
| was  Increased  by  the  engagement  of  Miss  Bessie 
Abort  and  Signor  Campanarl  The  subscribers  of 
L Mcm&ty  and  Saturday  beard  eighteen  operas,  those 
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The  season  of  grand  opera,  which  came  to  an  eiid| 
last  night,  was  th"  twenty-third  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  ami  the  third  under  thO| 
management  of  Heinrich  Conrled.  It  began  on  No- 
vember 20  and  continued  seventeen  weeks.  The  per- 
formances were  divided  into  two  classes,  those  ofj  | 
tho  regular  subscription  and  those  outside  of  the 
subscription.  The  subscription  performances  took 
place  on  Monday.  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings 
and  Saturday  afternoons.  They  numbered  sixty- 
tight.  The  extra  performances  were  of  various 
kinds.  There  were  seventeen  on  successive  Satur- 
day evenings,  at  which  the  repertory  was  practical- 
ly that  of  the  regular  season,  though  the  casts  were 
not  always  alike.  Then  there  were  two  serial  per- 
formances of  the  dramas,  making  up  W aguei" s 
"Ring  of  the  Nibelung”— one  In  the  afternoon  and 
another  in  the  evening.  "Parsifal,”  kept  out  of  the 
subscription  repertory,  but  given  at  the  regular 
subscription  prices,  had  three  evening  perform- 
'd*) ces  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a spe- 
r.al  performance  devoted  to  an  operetta,  at  which 
a'.l  the  artists  of  the  company  sang  gratuitously 
for  the  benefit  of  the  managing  director  of  the 
lessees,  and  a number  of  other  performances  for  the 
benefit  of  charitable  and  other  institutions,  such 
as  the  Italian  Hospital,  the  French  Benevolent  So- 
ciety. the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  the  German  Press 
Club.  At  these  performances  the  services  were  sold 
to  the  beneficiaries,  who  were  then  permitted  to 
dispose  of  the  tickets,  the  management  receiving  a 
lump  sum  for  the  representation  and  paying  the 
artists  their  honoraria  as  usual.  The  extra  repre- 
sentations numbered  thirty-six,  which,  added  to  the 
sixty-eight  of  the  subscription  season,  made  up  a 
total  of  104  performances.  The  date  of  the  produc- 
tion of  each  opera  and  the  number  of  times  each 
was  performed  may  be  read  In  the  following  tables: 

SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON. 

Date  of  Total 

Operas.  first  performance,  performances. 

"La.  Gioconda''  November  20 3 

"Konigin  von  Saba"  November  22 4 

"Rigoletto"  November  24 ...  3 

"Hansel  und  Gretel"  November  25 *7 

"La  Favorlta”  November  29 4 

"Lohengrin" December  4 3 

"L'EIisir  d'  Amore"  December  9 2 

"Siegfried"  December  13 1 

"La  Sonnambula”  December  15. .......... . 2 

"La  Bohfcme"  December  18 3 

"Gotterdammening”  December  22 1 

"Fauat"  January  3 4 

"Tristan  und  Isolde" ...January  6 3 

"Tosca''  January  8 *3 

"Alda"  January  15 3 

"II  Trovatore"  January  ID 4 

"Lucia  di  Lammermoor" January  20 3 

"Tannh&user"  January  22 2 

"Don  Giovanni"  January  27 2 

"Pagllaccl”  January  31 *3 

"Die  Meisterslnger”  February  2 3 

"Marta"  February  ft 4 

"La  Travlata"  February  12 1 

'll  BarblCre  dl  Slvlglla"  ...  .February  28 »2 

"Carmen"  March  6 2 

"Don  Pasquale"  March  12 »1 

Total  73 


of  Wednesday  and  Friday  se  ten  teen,  the  difference 
being  caused  by  double  bill  A The  distribution  of 
tho  operas  on  the  subscription  nights  Is  set  forth  in 
the  following  table: 

Monday — "La  Gioconda."  "Konigin  von  Saba."  "Lohen- 
grin."  "La  Favorite,"  "La  Boheme."  "Httnsel  und 
Gretel."  "Rigoletto."  "Tosra."  "Alda."  "Tann- 

liHuser."  “Faust,''  "Trovatore. rravlata,"  "Melster- 

singer,"  'Marta  " "Carmen."  "Don  Pasquale," 

"Pagllaccl." 

Wednesday — "Konigin  von  Saba."  "I-a  Favorlta."  "Han- 
sel und  Gretel,"  "Siegfried."  "Rigoletto."  "L'Ellsir 
d'Amore."  "Faust."  'I-a  Hoin'-me  " "In  Sonnam- 
bula.  Frisian  und  Isolde."  "Pagllaccl."  "Don  Gio- 
vanni." "Lucia. rrmvtore."  "TannhUuser." 

"Marta."  “Carmen." 

Friday — "Rigoletto."  “Hansel  und  Gretel."  "Konigin  von 
Saba."  "La  Sonnambula."  Gdtterdammerung."  "In. 
Favorita."  "Tristan  und  Isolde."  "Faust."  I'll 
Trpvatore,"  "Al'da."  "MHstersinger,"  "Marta." 
"Lohengrin."  "II  Barblire."  "Tosca."  "Lucia." 
"Gioconda  " 

Saturday  matinee — HUnsol  una  Gretel,"  "La  Gioconda." 
"L’Ellsir  d’Amore,"  "Konigin  von  Saba."  "in 
Favorita,"  "Lohengrin."  "Faust,"  "Tristan  und 
Isolde."  "Lucia.”  "Don  Giovanni,"  "In  BohSnie.” 
"Meisterslnger."  "Marta."  ".Alda."  "Pagllaccl," 
"Trovatore,"  "Tosca,"  "II  BarbiCre." 

Of  the  operas  in  the  subscription  list  Monday’s 
subscribers  missed  ''Siegfried,”  "L’Elisir  d'Amore.” 
"La  Sonnambula,”  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  "Don 
Giovanni.”  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,''  "GBUerdilm- 
merung"  and  "II  Barbi^re” — eight  In  all.  Wednes- 
day's subscribers  were  compelled  to  get  along 
without  "La  Gioconda.”  "Lohengrin,”  "Tosca,” 
‘•Al'da,”  "Travlata,”  "Die  Meisterslnger,”  "Don 
Pasquale."  "Got  terdammerung"  and  "JI  BarblCre'' 
— nine  operas.  Friday's  subscribers  were  denied 
"La  Boh&me,”  "Tannhauser,”  "Travlata,”  "Car- 
men,” “Don  Pasquale,”  “Pagliacci,"  "Siegfried,” 
"L'Elisir  d'Amore”  and  "Don  Giovanni" — nine 
operas.  From  the  Saturday  subscribers  were  with- 
held "Rigoletto,”  “Tannhauser,"  “Travlata."  "Car- 
men.” "Don  Pasquale,"  "Siegfried,"  "La  Sonnam- 
bula" and  "Gotterdammerung” — eight  operas.  Of 
the  works  which  were  performed  at  the  extra  rep- 
resentations the  two  operettas  "Die  Fledermaus” 
and  ''Der  Zigeunerbaron"  were  not  offered  to  the 
subscribers,  and  to  this  extent  their  self-respect 
was  considered;  the  other  operas  kept  for  the  ex- 
clusive delectation  of  special  subscribers  and  the 
general  public  were  “Parsifal,"  “Das  Rheingold" 
und  "Die  Walkilre.” 

The  record  of  the  individual  performances  of  the 
principal  singers  stands  as  follows:  Mme.  Sem- 

brlch  sang  twenty-eight  times  and  In  eleven 
operas,  viz..  "Rigoletto,"  "Die  Fledermaus,"  "Lu- 
cia,” "Elislr  d'Amore,”  "Sonnambula.”  "BohSme." 
"Travlata,"  "Don  Pasquale, " "Don  Giovanni," 
"Marta"  and  "II  Barbidre.’I 
Mme.  Nordlca  sang  seven  tec  times,  in  seven 
operas:  "Gioconda,"  "Lohengrin,”  "Walkure.” 

"Gotterdilmmerung.”  "Tristan, 
and  "Trovatore”;  Mme.  Kamos, 
four  operas:  "Tosca,” 

"Tannhauser." 

Miss  Fremstad,  seventeen  times.  In  six  operas: 
“Tannhauser,"  "Walkure,"  "Siegfried.”  "Rhein- 
gold," "Parsifal”  and  "Carmen.” 

Mme.  Homer,  i hlrty -seven  times,  in  twelve 
operas:  "Gioconda."  "Hansel  und  Gretel/'  "Lohen- 
grin,” “Walkure,"  "Siegfried."  "Gotterdamnie- 
l'ung,”  "Trovatore,”  "Tristan,”  “Alda,"  "Meister- 
slnger,” “Zigeunerbaron”  and  "Rhelngold." 

Miss  Walker,  twenty-one  times,  in  six  operas: 
"KOnigin  von  Saba,”  "La.  Favorlta,”  "Walktire,” 
“Tristan,"  "Alda"  and  "Marta.” 

Mme.  R:\ppold,  ten  times,  in  three  operas:  "Koni- 
gln  von  Saba."  "Lohengrin”  and  "Zlgeunerbaron." 

Miss  Weed,  nineteen  limes,  in  six  operas:  "Hfin- 
sel  und  Gretel."  "Fledermaus,"  "GBtterdamme- 
rung,"  "Rheingold."  "Siegfried”  and  "Lohengrin.” 
Miss  Alten,  forrv-two  times.  In  twelve  operas: 
"Konigin  van  Saba,"  "Hansel  und  Gretel,”  "Fleder- 
nmus."  "Walkiire"  (as  one  of  the  valkyrior).  "Sieg- 
fried” (as  the  voice  of  the  forest  bird),  "Rhelngold" 
and  "GBtterdkmmerung”  (as  one  of  the  Rhine 
daughters).  "Tannhauser,"  "Pagliacci, ’’  "Meister- 
singer"  and  "Zigeunerbaron.” 

Mme.  Jomelli,  fourteen  times,  in  six  operas: 
"Tannhauser,”  "Favorita."  “Walktire"  (one  of  the 
valkyrior),  "Sonnambula,"  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
"Faust.” 

Miss  Bessie  Abbott,  six  times,  in  three  operas: 
"Bohdme,”  "Rigoletto”  and  "Carmen." 

Signor  Caruso,  forty  times,  in  twelve  operas: 
"Gioconda,”  "Rigoletto,”  "Favorita.”  "Elisir 
d’Amore,”  "Sonnambula,”  "Boheme.”  "Faust,” 
“Tosca,"  “Al'da,”  "Pagliacci:”  “Marta''  and  "Car- 
men.” 

Henr  Knote,  twenty-five  times,  in  seven  operas: 
"Konigin  von  Saba,"  "Tannhauser."  "Lohengrin,” 
"Siegfried,”  "GBtterdammerung,”  "Trovatore"  and 
"Meisterslnger." 

Herr  Burgstaller.  thirteen  times,  in  seven  operas: 
"Rheingold,"  "Walktire."  "Gtitterdammerung,” 
“Tristan,"  "Parsifal."  "Tannhauser"  and  "Meis- 
tersinge.r.” 

Mr.  Dippel,  twenty-two  times,  in  sixteen  operas: 
"Fledermaus.”  "Lucia."  "Walkure."  "Gioconda." 
"Travlata."  "Rheingold  " "Don  Pasquale.” 
“BohCme,"  "Parsifal.”  "Don  Giovanni.”  "Alda," 
"Faust,"  "Zigeunerbaron,”  "II  Barbidre,”  "Rigo- 
letto'' and  "Tosca.” 

Mr.  Van  Rooy,  twenty-six  times,  in  nine  operas: 
“KBnigin  van  Saba,”  "TannhSuser,"  "Walktire.” 
"Siegfried."  "Rhlnegold,"  “Tristan,”  “Parsifal,” 
"Meisterslnger"  and  "Lohengrin." 

Mr.  Blass,  thirty-five  times,  in  eleven  operas: 
"KBnigin  von  Saba,”  "TannhUuser,"  "Lohengrin." 
"Walktire,"  "Siegfried,"  "GBtterdammerung," 
"Rheingold,”  "Tristan,"  "Parsifal,”  ‘Melstersinger” 
and  "Zigeunerbaron." 

Mr.  Garitz,  thirty-three  times.  In  ten  operas: 
"HUnsel  und  Gretel,”  "Fledermaus,”  "Lohengrin," 
“Siegfried.”  "Rheingold,"  "Parsifal,”  “Tann- 
h.Tueer,"  "KBnigin  von  Saba,"  "Meisterslnger”  and 
"Zigeunerbaron." 

Mr.  Journet,  thirty-one  times,  in  eleven  operas: 
"Rigoletto."  “Lucia,"  “Bohdme,"  "Lohengrin,” 
"Parsifal."  "Trovatore,”  “Don  Giovanni,"  "Faust." 
"II  Barbidre,"  "Rhelngold”  and  "Carmen.” 

Mr.  Plangon,  twenty-two  times.  In  six  operas: 
“Gioconda,”  "Favorlta,”  "Sonnambula,”  “Faust," 
"Alda”  and  “Marta.” 

Mr.  Scotti,  thirty-one  times,  in  eleven  operas: 
"Gioconda,"  "Rigoletto."  "Favorita,”  "Elisir 
d’Amore."  "Bohdme,"  "Faust,”  "Don  Pasquale," 
"Tosca,"  Don  Giovanni.”  “Alda”  and  "Traviata.” 
Mr.  Campanarl,  fifteen  times,  In  six  operas:  'Bo- 

hdme," "Faust,"  "Aida.”  "Trovatore,”  ' Pagliacci” 
nnd  "II  Barbldre.” 


Don  Giovanni' 
thirteen  times.  In 
'Faust."  "Aida”  and 


These  figures  refer  to  the  enure  list  o'  perfij 
ances  The  following  table  shows  the  numb 
times  each  of  the  principal  singers  In  the  corajj 
sang  at  the  subscription  performances: 

Mon-  Wedne*-  Frl-  Satur- 
days. days.  days.  day«.  T q 

Sembrich  r>  ‘ « 

Nordlca  4 J 

Fames  ° ; 

Walker  ’ 

Fremsiad  - “ ~ 

Homer  * | 

Knote  p 

Burgstaller  b 

Van  Rooy •; 

Plangon  u 4 

Following  Is  a etatlstlcal  recapitulation  of  allj 
seasons  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  sind 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1833.  I he  seasons 
1884-'8.'>  to  1890-'91  were  devoted  exclusively  to 
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happened  to  be  a prisoner  sentenced  f 
to  death  and  the  next  morning  he  was  ^ 
executed,  but  the  Shah,  for  some  rea-  j: 
son  or  other,  did  not  view  the  affair  |l 
clearly,  so  he  sent  word  to  the  exe-  i 
cutioner  that  he  would  like  to  have  jj 
him  operate  on  one  of  his  suite.  The  I 
executioner  refused  to  favor  the  guest.  P 
As  a representative  of  the  French  t 
government,  was  he  impolite?  Surely  ] 
the  British  ambassador  would  have  i 
offended  Spain  if  he  had  not  looked] 
on  picador  and  toreador  and  the 
flight  of  the  rejfn. 
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